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This work, although based upon Chambers's Encyclopaedia^ whose dlst’mguislied 
merit .is widely known, differs from it in important respects, it could scar<!ely be 
expected that an Encyclopjedia, edited and piiblisiied for a foreign market, would give 
as much prominence to American topics as American readers migiil tlcsu'c. lo supply 
tiiese and other dehcieacies the American Editors have iuserled ul.iout .15,000 title-s, 
arranging the whole, including Chambers's Supplement, in a single alphabet, llie 
total number of titles is now about 40,000. The additions give greater fullness in the 
departments of biography, geography, history, natural history, and general ami applied 
science. Scru|>uIoiis care has been taken not to mutilate or modify tiio original text oK 
the edition of 18S0; no changes have been made except such verl)al alterations as are 
required by the omission of the wood-cuts. The titles of article.s from C]iain],)ers's 
Encycloptedia, either from the main work or fi'om the SiipplemcErf, are print(?d in bolu- 
faced type— AMEB.tCA. The titles of the .American adclhions, ^rhether of mnv topics or 
of enlargements of the old, are printed in plain capitals — A3IERICA. Sliould it appear 
that ail article from the English work and its American continuation disagree in any 
points, tiie reader will readily refer the conflicting statornents lo their proper source's. 

The labor of consullaiion will be much reduced by the catch-'words in bold-faced 
type at the top of the page, being the first and last titles of llie pagi's which face cru-ii 
other; and by the full title- words on the back of the volume, being the lirst and luss 
titles contained therein. 


The word ante refers to Chambers’s Eaeyclopcedia, as roproserited In this issue. 
Whenever the word {ante) follows a title in the American additiojis, it indicates that 
the article is an enlargement of one under the same title in Chambers’s Encyclopijed.ia~* 
usually he found immediately preceding. 


OOPTRIGHT, 1880, BY 
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A UT)TPn01S[‘E, n,n instrnraent to assist tlie liearing. A thin rectangular sheet of 
Hiibstnace resciubliiig ebonite, provided witli a liandle, and having the soju))lance 
of a fan. When ui^ed as an A.., liie sheet is strained into a curve by strings whieh 
lead froni the outer edge to the i)ase of the handle. The outer edge is then placcal against 
tin; u]»i)er teelli, and the somid-vibralioiis, gathered at the surface of the x\., arc'coni- 
numieaied to t.lie aiuiilorv nerve through the teeth and bones of the head. The A. may 
be used whb artificial teeth, if they are well seated on the upper jaw. 

AIJBITOll (Lat. ainlh, I h(‘ar), the name given to certain officers apx>oioted to examiu-e 
aceoiinfs in bcdialf either of the government, of courts at law, of corporations, or of 
private persons. The term doubtless owes its origin to the old practice of delivering 
aecounls vim wee. — Aitdit-ofvice. In 1785, public auditors were appointed, under tlie 
lilie of “Commissioners for Auditing the Public A(X*oiiiits,” by 25 Geo. TIL c. 52, by 
wliicb tlu' patents of lord Sondes and lord jMountstuart, as auditors of the impresU, v/c3re 
vattaled, the sum of £7000 per annum beijig made payable to each of them for life, in 
lieu of a percentage which Imd been paid them on the amount of expenditure audited. 
jMany siilisecpient statutes liave been passed for the purpose of extending and defining 
the duties of these comniUsioners, and regulating the Imsiiiess of the audit-office. The 
Ciunmlssionors of aiullt arc empower{‘d to call on all public accountants to account for 
moiuws or stor(‘S iidrusted to tiiem; and, siiould they fail to do so, are required to ccu'tify 
tiieir isames to the remembrancer of the (exchequer, and the attorney-general of England 
or Irelaml, or the lord advocate of Scotland, in order that; tli(‘y tnay he proceeded against* 
as defaubers. These proceetiings, however, niay he stayed for a* time by the lords .of 
the IrcjNury, hy whom the whole arrangements of the audit-office are controlled, on the 
application of tlie accused. The accounts of the ordnance, of the army and navy, and 
the land r{^venu(‘, are now subjected to examination in the audit-office. .By 2 Will. IV., 
c. 00, the powers and functions of the commissioners of public accounts in Ireland were 
transfs.'rrcd to the commissioners for Great Britain. The present establisiiment at the 
auilit-oilice (a)nsi^ts of a chairman, dve commissioners, a secretary, ami a large number 
of Inspectors and examiners. The patronage is in the lords of the treasury.— A uditou 
OF TOE {'oiMiT OF SESSION, in Scotland,* Is an officer whose duties consist in taxing the 
costs of .suits in which expenses are found due, a. remit being made to him for that 
purpose, either hy a division of the court or a lord ordinary. The auditor returns a 
ie]K)rt to the judge or court making the remit, by whom decree is pronounced for tiie 
amount of the ta.xasl acaiount. Objections to the auditor’s report may he stated to the 
judge or court. The nomination of the auditor is in the crown, the office being held 
'ad fiiam. nut culpauk In tlie inferior courts an officer with corresponding powers is 
usually a})pointed by the court in which he oMiciates. The office of auditor of the court 
of session corresponds in many respects to that of the taxing-masters in the ct)urt of 
cluincf'iy. In Geaanany the name auditor is ap])liccl to junior legal functionaries, 

AL’DlTOIi {ajrUi). The federal, state, and city governments elect or appoint auditors 
to supervise accounts. In the United Bt.ales treasury department there are six, each 
having charge of a single branch of service. States and cities usually have one or 
mojxE An A. may be appointed by a court to state items and balances of accounts which 
are in question; lie hasVtuthority io hear testimony, and in some states his reports are 
timil as to (pn'stions of fa<‘t. Ohurches, benevolent, and other societies, usually have 
A.’s for inspection of tinaiKiial accounts. 

ATJBITOEY HEUVE, By anatomists, tlie A. K, is associated with the facial, and is 
the seventh in order of origin from the brain, counting from before backwards. Tlie 
sf'venth pair consist.s of tlie poilio dura or facial, the portio mollis or auditory, and a 
sThall interrm'diatc portion. The portio mollis apparently commences by some white 
streaks'in the floor of the fourth ventricle: it then runs forward to the back of the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone, and enters the internal auditory meatus. The facial then 
leaves it to pass along the canal called the aqueductus fallopii, and the auditory divides 
into two portions, wliicli diverge — the smaller one po.sterior for the semicircular canals 
and the vestibule, the other for the cochlea. Those entering the semicircular canais 
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divide into five branches, forming at last a nervous expansion somewhat aiialogoua to 

tlie/retiimv :i ^ ^ -t . 4, 

Several tlicories have been liclcl at clilTercnt periods witli regard to IiHi neinner in 
wliicli the nerves terminate in the cochlea, and how sound is tran^Hutiiid ironi tnr ialier 
to Uie brain. The latest, and that wliich is at present {mtertained hy niosl phvsioUgosls, 
is tliat of M. Schultzc. It has been shown, by actual^ txiieninenl, tlnd wlani a norvi.; ui 
connection with a muscle is acted upon by a succession ot venj rapid .^IroUes Irom Lie 


Corti, who discovered’ them. They are situated in tlie spiral lamina, whhh M-pnraU*> Urn 
’ e interier of the cochlea into an upper and a lower hail or sc-ala. I im 



between its layers tlmre is a ehand-.o»' 
■which contains tla^ teeth of lord, 
ranged side hy side tliroughout th(; 
whole length of the spiral !;nnina, ami 
gradually getting siiorter from laise to 
apex, like the strings of a hnrp or piano- 
forte. Tine cluunlKjr is tilled up iw a 
tremulous jellydike thiid Hu* diagram, 
lig. 1, represents a perpendieular section 
of the spiral lamina. W lien the waves 
or vibrations of sound strlkit against the 
bones of the head, those bones anj 
caused to vilirate; this vibration is 
liead to the 
ill, turn 


Pig. 1.. 

£L the osseous septum grooved for the passage of the 
cocMear nerve 6, which terminates by a free end 
inside the chamber c, along the floor of which it lies 
for a short “distance; d, d, are the two layers of the 
, membranous septum. Lying in contact with the 
end of the nerve is the enlarged extremity of a rod 

e, which iij connected in a flail-like manner by the transmitted through tlie 
hinge /to another rod, which is fixed at (/. cochlea, whlcii 

set in motion the tremulous jelly which fills up the membranous chamber, c. 

AUBLEY, Sir James, one of tlio original kniglits of the order of the (hirt(*r, hmnded 
in 1344 by Edward III., on liis return from h’ranee after the vielory (.‘f <'res-y, wa-} 
frequently in personal attendance on Edward the Black Prince, whom he aer-ompeni.-d 
,to i'raace in 1346. He was so eonspiciiously bravc3 at the battle of Poieth*r.s that the 
prince retained him as his own knight, and cleelarc'd him to be the liravest soldier on id.s 
side. He conferred on him an annual revenue of 51)0 marks, \vhich A. immediately ga\i* 
up to his squires. This act of disinterestedness becoming known, tlie Blaek Prinec 
conferred a further aiinual sum of 600 murks upon him. A.'also acconipaiiied the B;aek 
Prince into Spain, and in 1369 the office of seiieselial of Poitou was conferred upon him. 
He took part ill the capture of La-Koclie-sur-Yon in Foilou, in the same year, and li. 
a few mouths after. The prince attended his funeral obsequies at Poicaiers. 

AUDLEY, Thomas, lord Audlcy of AValdoii, 1488-1544; an English Umi ehaiieeilor. 
He -w^as chosen speaker of the commons in tlie .[jOiig parliament in io-O; in 153:i, lie w<**s 
made a knight and successor of Sir Thomas j^Iore as keeper of the great seal, in 1533, 
Henry Ylil’. made him lord chancellor, in wliich cupacity he ])resided at the trial of 
More and others. When the confiscated chureli lands were parcelefl out, A. g(4 Christ 
church in London with all its real estate, together with the great abbey of Waklen, in 
Essex, which he made into a residence for himself. He gave lands to tin* support of 
what was then Buckingham college, 0.xford, which was incorporated after tlie gift under 
name of St. Mary Magdalen’s coileg 9 o 

AIJDOUIjSr, Jeah Victor, 1797-1841; an entomolodst, native of Paris. With 
J)nma.s and Brongniart, in 1824, be began the AiuuiU of Kitfuml Science, He was pro- 
lessor of entomology in the museum, and a. physician, in 1820. He vvas the foumier ami 
first president of the entomological society, and in 1888 a member of the aeadc'mv. He 
investigated, at the request of the government, the injuries done to vine and silk culture 
by insects, and contributed a great number of reports’and papers on his favorite subject 
and, with others, wrote a work on the insects injurious to vineyards, etc. 

__ AUDRAIJSTk a co. in n.e. Missouri, intersected by the St. Louis, Kansas f1ty nml 
Northern, and a branch of the Chicago and Alton railroads; 675 sq.m. ; pop. ’80 B ) '%{) 
It is a grazing and agricultural region, generally level and fertile. Beds of coal nave 
i, pen found. Co. seat, Mexico. 

,/ j ATOBAK, Gebarb, ,one of the most celebrated engravers of Ibe French school, was 
. ' h at Lyon in 1640. He belonged to a family distinguished for its excellence in this 
uepartment 01 art. Alter a three y(*ars’ residence at Borne, where he stmlied under 
Cano Maratti, and acquired a high reputation by his engraving of pope C:ie?n(‘nt I'X he 
^ France by Colbert, and was appointed engraver to his majesty Loni.s ” 
,■ XIY. /'Here. he engraved the principal works of Lebrun, with whom he lived on 

ctf , the closest friendslr*' ■ 

battles of Alexander. 


temi.H 


f. ^ .the closest friendship. His masterpieces are a series of engravings illubtratiug the 
He d, at Paris, 1708. 
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Andley. 

Aiiersper^. 


A.U'DUBOK, a co. in s.w. Iowa; 630 sq.m,; pop; ’75, 2370. Agriculture is tlio 
leading interest, Co. seat, Exira. 

A10’'B1TB01I. John James, a distinguished AmeiiGan ornitbologist, was b. in Louisiana, 
Unit('(l 8tates,’ in Alay, 17<S0, wlieve, his parents, wvho wxu'e French^ settled on a 
j)!a Illation. His fatlier, wlio \vas himself an ardent loYer of nature, early diix^ his 
son’s at lent ion to initural ohjects. The youth conceived a passion for the study of 
birds; and a, hook of ornitli()logical specimens determined Mm to become a draughts- 
nnin. *A])outthe age of 14, be" went to Paris, and sttMied for some time under the 
celebrated David. In 1798, lie ’was settled on a farm, in Herinsylvania by his father, but 
]i(‘ did not distinguish himself as an agriculturist. In 1810 he sailed down the Ohio with 
liis wife tind child, on a bird-sketcriing expedition. The following ^y^ he visited 
Fiorida fora like purpose; and for maiiy years after he continued his ornithological 
researches among the American woods; to the neglect of his ordinary business. The 
hitter he fmally abandoned; and in 1824 he went to Philadelphia, wiiere he wuis intro- 
diic(*d to ])riiicc Charles Lucieii Bonaparte, wIiQ so "wwmly encouraged him in his plans 
that he determined on publication. After two years’ further exploration of the forests 
01 his initive country, he came to Europe with the view to secure subscribers for Ins 
w’ork on The BlnU of Ameelca, He met w^ith a warm reception from such men as 
ners'diel, Chivier, lluinboldt, Brewster, ilsc'ii, and Sir AValter Scott. The issue of his 
worlv vras commenced shortly after, each bird being delineated life-size. The colored 
engravings w'ere chiefly executed by the lv>ie Air. W, H. Lizars of Edinburgh. The 
■wtTrk was completed iu'S? parts, elephant fo.iio, containing 448 plates. While the w^ork 
wnis in piocess of publication in this country (it was flnished in 1839), A. revisited 
America three times, in order to make further researches. In 1831, he began tlie 
publication of his American OridthrAogkal Biography in Edinburgh, which w^as also 
completed in 1839. In 1839, A. finally returned to xlmerica, where, in 1844, hc published 
a reduced edition of his w’orks. Assisted by Dr. Buchanan, he also publishcal Ihe 
Quadrupefh of America, and a Biogiaphy of American Quadrupeds. He d. Jan. 27, 1851, 
in his 71st year. 

AUEXBHUG'GEE, or AVEHBBrG'GER, yon Au'ENrmua, Leopold, 1722-1809; 
an iViistriau physician who discovered the mode of investigating diseases of the cliest and 
abdomen by auscultation. He applied Ids car to the chest, and noted tlie sounds that 
followed a smart blow’- of Ids hand on the patient. Ilis treatise on the subject attracted 
little atlentioii until it wais translated and illustrated by Corvisant, in 1808. when it 
quickly led the way to Lacnnec's improvement, whereby the ear is aided by the atetho- 
scoi^e. The great value of A.’s discovery has long been universally admitted. 

All EE, Alois, wms b. Alay 11, 1813, at Weis, in upper Austria, and was trained in a 
printing establi.shment of his native towm to be a compositor, corrector, and manager. 
I)uring"his scanty leisure moments, A. employed himself in acquiring a knowiedge of 
French, Italian, English, and other languages, in which he underwent an examination 
in 1835 and 1830, Ixifore the university of Vimina. His brilliant appearance on this 
occasion opened up to his ambition tlie probability of a professorial chair. In Gel'.., 1837, 
he was appointed profe.ssor of Italian in the college of Linz, in upper Aiislria. Here 
he lal’/ored assicluously in public and private teaching, and published a variety of useful 
school-books, on a system peculiar to himself. In 1839 he .set out on his travels through 
Germany, Switzerland, France', and England, collecting materials for his favorite art. 
From 1841 to 1868, he wais director of the national print iug-oflicc at Vienna. In 1847 he 
w'as elected memlier of the academy of sciences. He made known a photograpliic dis- 
covery, “spontaneous impression,” in Bie EntdecMmg des Katurselhstdritcker (1864). He 
d. in 1809. A. puhllshed the SpracMUe. or Lord’s Prayer, in 603 languages, with Roman 
types (1844); and the Lord’s Prayer in 200 languages, with their national alphabets (1847). 
See Xatuke-Piunting. 

AF'EEBACH, Bertttold, a popular German author, of Jewish extraction, wxs b._ at 
Kordstetten, in the Wiirtemherg Black Forest, Feb. 28, 1812. He received his education 
at Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, TlihingYii, Alunich, and Heidelbtn’g. Haying at an early period 
ahiindoned the study of Jewish theology, he devoted Ms attention to literature. His 
first ])u])]if‘ations, Judaism and Mode rn Literature (Stuttg. 1836), and a translation of the 
wairks of Spinoza, with a critical life of Ms author (5 vols. Stuttg. 1841), had a philosoph- 
ical tendency. li\\\h Educated (Carlsruhe, 1842), and YiUage Tales of the BAch 

Forest (1843)", he a])plied himself to the portraiture of real life, and succeeded wadi. The 
Village Tales were translated into English, Swedish, and Dutch, and were generally 
admired. Among his oihm* works are 'Mrlft und Volk (1846) ; Das Landlmus am llheln 
(1869): Wieder ii nstr;Gedenkbldlter zur Gescldclitc dieser (1871) ; Waldfried {1S74:), etc. 

AUERBACH, Heinutcti (real name Stuomeb), 1482-1543; a Bavarian physician 
and friend of Luther. lie erected a large building In Leipsic in 1530 wddcli is .still 
known as tlie Auerbaehshof, in which is ’a cellar w'here the great reformer drank, and 
out of vvliich, as tlie people believed, Faust, tlie magician, rode upon a barrel, an event 
kept in memory by a painting on the wall of the cellar. 

AU'ERSPERG, Adolfti Wtltielm Daniel, Prince, b. 1821; son of prince Wilhelm 
Auersperg; served as a major of dragoons; in 1867, a member of the Bohemian diet, and 


Aii<?rsperjy, 

Au^iiientatioia.* 
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prosklerit of ihe assembly; in 1869, member of Ibe upper diarabor of llic Austrian Ivdclis- 
tag; in 1871, succeeded Benet as the bead of the Austrian ininistjy. lie v/us in the 
same oillce in 1879. 

AU'ERSPERG, Antok 'Alkxanbbb, Count von, 1806-76; an AuMjhm sialf-snian 
and poet, more widely known by the tfom tie “ Anastsisius Crsin/’ iii- iylongaii 

to an old Biiabiati farnily -whicli obtained large estates in (Janiiola. ^ After studying law 
and philosophy in Yiemia and Gratz lie traveled over Euro[U‘ and Enghind, and in 
married die countess Maria von Attems. He was oiTeiyd ollicial po-itloii hut A-fu-.Hl, 
as be was a prominent liberal and a strong op])onent of Metteniieli and lii> policy. He 
wrote verses while a student, and in 1880 published a small voluimn and al.-i) a s.uni- 
polilihal romance. The next year his political review's appeared^ aml^tumlc a yivai, 
sensation, exciting the government to detect the writer, who was fined 50 ductil''. in 
1685, Ik; issued another collection of patriotic verses, ami in 1S87 coll(>eted Ills earli rr 
writings into one volume, of which nearly 20 editions have been published.^ lu^ 10 iH, iu; 
was chosen to the German “ Vorparliurnent,” and soon aflerwtirds U) tiie HraniHoil 
nafioual assembly, 'where he wms on tlio “left ceiiler.” He left in d.i-guH be Uey the, 
year ended, in consequence of the murders of xViierswald and Lyclmow.Hvi. In 1850, he 
returned to public life, but in 183.1 “waB made a life-member of the Austrian Ib.'vreiihuus, 
where he w'as the author of addresses to the throne. In the diet of Carniida ai\d I'iyvria 
he was a liberal and the supporter of German ideas. .In 1868, he was cleeted prcsidfuit 
of the delegates of the Austrian crown lands, Imt, except tlu* scat in the Hevreninius, 
he resigned all official positions. Some of his speeches, espeffially those iu tin; eonfos" 
sional debates of 1868 and 1874, have attained great popularity. llobta. lloud (in 
German) was his last poetical work of consequence. 

AirERSPERG, Carlos, Prince, b. 1814; an Austrian statesman, memlier of one of 
the oldest families of the empire. On the re-establishment of constitutionsil goveimnumt, 
3111861, he was made president of the upper chamber of the Keiebsrath; and as repre- 
sentative of the Bohemian landed nobility in the diet of Prague, he lias taken a eon:-]>icu- 
ous part iu the defense of the constitutional system against elerii.ail and feudal reaction, 
and in establishing the unity of the empire against federation. He 'was a zealous 
supporter of the liberal cabinet, at the head of ■which w^as his brother Adolph. 

AU'ERSTADT, a village in Saxony, 10 m. w, of Kaumburg, where Davoust won 
a great victory over the Prussians under the duke of Brunswick on the day (Get. 14, 
1806) that Napoleon defeated their main army at Jena. Napoleon made Davoust duke 
of A. 


ATT'GrEAS, or xAu'g'eias, according to one account, the son of Helios and Ipliibort, but 
according to others, of Phorbas and Hermioue, was king' of Elis, and renowned .bir bis 
wealth in oxen, of which he fed 8000 head in his stables. When the dung of tbesc- 
animals bad been allowed to accumulate for many years, Hercules was commiksiomal i.jy 
Eurystliens to cleanse the Augean stables in one 'day, and -was yn’omised as payimvat ii 
tenth part of the oxen, Hercules accomplished the 1 ask by tiir.ning the course's of tlie 
rivers Pencils and Alpheus through the .masses of ordure, "When A. refused to pay the 
stipulated wages, a war ensued, and A. wuis slain by Hercules. The fable of tlie Augean 
stables often serves as an allusion in dcclanrations on political corruptions, etc. 

AITO-EEEATr, Pierre FRAN 901S Crr.vRLEs, duke of ('‘astiglione, marshal and pcf'r of 
France, one of the most brilliant and intrepid of that band of geneml officers w'hom 
Napoleon gathered around himself, wastlie son of a tradesman, and was]). 21.stOct., 1757. 
After serving some time in. the French carabineers, into Avhich he enlisted at the age of 
17, he entered tlie Neapolitan service, in which be remained until 1787, w'hen be; settled 
in Naples as a fencing-master. With other French residents, he was banished from 
that city in 1792, and immediately volunteered into the Frencli revolutiomiry army 
intended for the repulsion of the Spaniards. Ilis services were so conspicuous, 'that in 
less than tiiree years he was made general of a division. In 1795 he accompanied the 
army to Italy, where he greatly distinguished himself, especially in the tield. but also in 
the eoimcil He took an active part and gained much glory iii'the battles of Millesimo, 
Heva. Lodi, Oastiglione (for which he received his title), lloveredo, Bassano, etc. In 1797, 
he was appointed to the command of the army of the Rhine; but in a few months aftcir, 
the director not liking the spirit he displayed there, made him commander of the 16th 
division at Perpignan. This post he resigned in 1799, when he was elected as deputy 
into the council of the five hundred. In 1 801 lie received the command of the army i'n 
Holland, and was active in several engagements': In 1804 he was made a marshal; and 
la the following year he commanded a division of the army which reduced the Vorarl- 
• teg; and was afterwards engaged at Wetzlar, Jena, Eylau; also in Italy (1809); Spain 
. (I81O); Berlin, Bavaria, and Saxony (1818). He d. June 11, 1816. 

' AITGER* FLEXIBLE, an invention which permits great freedom in the direction of 
a Dormg tool Its shaft is a closely coiled, flexible, steel spired, fitted at one end with a 
“ sheave or iiulley, and at the other with a suitable jaw for holding a Int. This shaft 
turns within a flexible tube, lined with spiral wire. Motion is communicated to tiic 
p^iey by a cord, or belt, from some fixed machinery, and the belt is kept strained by a 

‘ A. ! ’ 
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Atsersporf;:. 
Aiigiiic a tatio ji. 


crmiiter-ropc is tied to some firm support. Augers arc used Tarying from three 

eiglitlis of lui inch to au inch in dianictcr. The larger requires an inch driving cord. 

AJJ&IER, GrTLLAi::sm V'roTOU a French dramatist of considerable reputation, 

vms ]). at Valence, on tlie TitU of Sept., 1820, and was educated for the profession of an 
advocate, lie soon, however, shov/ed a predilection for letters, especially the drama. 

Ill 1844, he coinpoyed a piece in two acts, and in verse, entitled La Oif/ue, which he oliered 
to the Theatre Franeals, hut without success. The Odeou, however, received it, and it 
was played at tliat theater with considerable applause for nearly three moiitlis. This, 
wiiilc it is the iiiTd, is said to lie likewdse the best of A.’s works, containing* some excel- 
lent moral lessons, set h\ a frame-work of the antique, aud made attractive by elegant 
vcrsidcation. In the following year, the Theatre Frangais sought his services, and he 
pnxluced for that theater Ills second comedy, entitled 'Wn, llmims de Bleu, in three acts, 
and ill verse. Tldis was a comedy of the "day, and was only partially succc^ssfuL A 'p 

third, JJArnilvrL.re, ivliieli appeared in 1848, was better received; still there was said to 
be too iiuieli of eommoiiplaee in the moral sentiments with which it abounded. 

Gabvdlle, in live acts, ami in verse, which appeared in 184.9, was also a highly moral 
pKice, and gained for it.s author tlie Tdonihyon prize. In 1852, A. wrote a drama, entitled 
JJaatf, til vliicii Fachel 1o<h the principal part, but in s]3ite. of all her efforts it proved ■ 

a failure. He was m(.u*o fortunate with La Bierre de ToneJie, a prose comedy in live acts, :i 

written in partnership with Jules Bandeau, and produced in 1853. In the same year he y 

w’roto a verse-cornedy, in three acts, entitled PhiUberic, said to be a charming piece, 
ill. which tlie grace of the details supplies the absence of intrigue. Ilis subsecpient 
pieces, however. l)e]()ng ail more or less to the comedy of intrigue. Such are Le Mariaqe v 

d'Oljfwpe; La Ckudre de Jlf. Poirier, written in partnership with Jules Sandeau; and Ija J 

PevanrJte de GeorcjcH Bandin — all produced in 1855; La Jennesse, in 1858; Les Lionne^ ■; f 

I^auvres, in the same year, written in conjunction with E. Foussier; and the Beau Mar- ? 

iage, also in conjunction wdtJi Foussier, in 1859. Either singly or w*ith others, M, A. has 
also wultteu Les Effroufd^, Lc Fils de Glboyer, MaUre Guerin, La Contagion, La Chasse an 
Jiomaii, LMIabit Vert, Paul Forest ier, and Bapko — the last mentioned an opera, the music 
]>y Gounod. In 1S5G, he published a small volume of Pedw, some of wdiicli are very 
efegant both in thoiiglit aud expression. Ustially, A. is reg;arded as one of the Icadcra 
of the school of good sense; in his later pieces, however, approaching too much to the 
manner of tJie younger Furnas. In 1S5S, M. A. w*as elected a ruenibor of the Academic 
Frangaise, and 'in the same year w*as promoted to the rank of ofliccr in the legion dlton- 
■ueur, of w4iich he became a commander in 18G8. 

ATJ'GITE (from Gr. av.gd br,illiancy), or Py'roxene (from Gr. pjfv, fire, and oeenos, a 
guest), a, mineral very nearly allied to hornblende (q.v.),wvhiGh has, indeed, by some 
mineralogists lieen regarded as a variety of it, althougli the distinction between them is 
undeniably important, as characterizing two distinct series of igneous rocks. A. con- 
sists of 4'7 to 50 per cent of silica, 20 to 25 per cent of lime, and 12 to 10 per cent of 
magnesia, the magne.sia sometimes giving place in whole or in part to ]3roto.\idc of iron, 
and some varieties containing a little alumina, or a little protoxideofmangane.se. Its 
specilic gravity is 3.195 to 3.525. It is little affected b^" acids, or not at all. It is usually * 
of a greenish color, often nearly black. It crystallizes in six or eight-sided prisms vari- 
ously modified; it often occurs in crystals, sometimes imbedded, often in grains or 
scales. It is an essential component of many igneous rocks, pari icularly of basalt (q.v. ), 
dolerite, and A, porphyry (see Po.upnYuy), from which chiefly it derives its importance 
as a mineral .species. A.' ruck, consisting essentially of A. aloiie, occurs in tJie Pyrenees, 

A. is a common mineraJ in the trap-focks <)f Britain and other countries. It is rarely 
associated with fjuartz, in w*hich respect, it differs from hornblende, but very often with 
laliradorite, olivine, and lencite. Fluorine, which is generally present in small quantity 
in hornblende, has never been detected in A. The form of tlie crystals is also different 
in the two minerals, a.s dvcll as their cleavage; but prof. Gushw Ro.se of Berlin lias 
endeavored to show tliat the difteronce between A. and hornblende arises only from the 
different circumstances in which crystallization has taken place, and that A. is the pro- 
duction of a comparatividy rapid, and hornblende of a comparatively slow cooling. He 
regards some of the varieties as intermediate. His views have been supported by experi- 
ments, and liy a comparison of A. wuth certain crystalline substances occurring among t 

tlie scoriiC of 'foundries. — Diopside, saMite, and eoccoUte sere varieties of A. — JJiedhge {q.yi) 
and hypersiliene (q.v.) are very nearly allied to it. 

AIT'GLAIZE, a co. in wx Ohio, intersected by the Dayton and Michigan and the I 

Lake Erie and Louisville railroads; 399 sq.m.; pop. ’80,25,443. The Miami canal 
passes through, and it is drained by A. river. Surface level, w^ell wooded, and soil fer- 
tile. Co. seat, VvTipakoneta. 

ATOMEHTATIOH, in heraldry. See Hebalbby. 

AITGMEHTATION, in music, is the reproduction of a melody, or principal subject of 
a composition, in the coui'vse of the progress of the piece, in notes of greater length than 
those notes in which the melody is first introduced. The tempo remains unaltered. A. 
is of great importance in the treatment of the subjects, or themes, for fugues, and, when 
cleverly used, produces great effects. 
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ATOIIBKTAl^IOHj Pbocess oe, in Scotcli law, is an action in tlic court of teiiids 
(q.v.) by the minister of a parish against th(3 titular, or b'encllciary, and heritors, for the 
purpose of procuring an increase to his stipend. The moderator and^clerlc of the pres- 
bytery to which the minister belongs must also be called as partu.'s.^ By 48 Goo. Ilf. c. 
138, it is enacted that no xl. shall be granted till the expiration of lo years from any A. 
previous to the act, nor till the expiration of 20 years from any A. subye(|ueiit to the act. 
A period of 20 years must thus elapse bet\vecii each augmenttdion. The mnouiit of tlie 
A. is fixed, or modified, as it is termed, in grain or victual; the stipend itself being paid 
in money, according to the flars’ prices (q,v.) of each yeai*. In addition to tlie ascertain- 
ment or '^modification of a suitable stipend, regard being had to tbc stale of the teinds, 
the extent of the parish, the expense of living, and the like— a proc(^ss of A. luis the fur- 
ther object in view of locaUng the stipend so modified— i.e., of assigning it in due pro- 
portions to the heritors or other parties in possession of the tithes. I'his latter object is 
attended by means of what is called a scheme of locality" — i.e., an allotment of the 
stipend modified to the several parties liable therefor. This scheme is prepared at the 
instance of the second junior lord ordinary (q.v.), on a remit from the teind court. Tlic 
last conclusion in a summons of A. is for a suitable sum, or increase to the sum already 
allowed, for communion elements — i.e., for bread, wdne, and otiicr necessaries for cele- 
brating the sacrament of the Lord’s supper after the Presbyterian fashion. AYlien^thcrc 
is not a sufiicient amount of teind to bring the stipend of tlic minister up to £150 |>cr 
annum, with £8 09. 8d for communion eleinenls, it is provided by 50 Geo. Ill c. 8*1, 
and 5 Geo, IV. c. 72, that the residue shall he paid by the excliequer. In addition to 
their stipend, ministers have right to a manse and glebe, or a provision of £50 annually 
in Ueu of them. See Stipend, Glebe, Manse; see also Paiiliamentary Cnuitcir. 

ATCS'BUBG’, historically one of the most notable cities in Germany, is situated in the 
angle between the rivers Wertachand Lech, and is the chief eit}'' of the circle of Swabia 
and Neubnrg, in Bavaria. The pop. is (1875) 57,210. Though presenting an antique 
and ratlier cleserted appearance, A. has numerous fine buildings, and especial)}^ one 
noble street, the “ imperial” AIaximilian Stras.se, adorned with bron/c fountains. The 
industry of A. is reviving ; several cotton and woolen factorivcs are in operatlom as -well 
as manufactories of paper, tobacco, and machinery. Its gold and silver wares still retain 
their ancient reputation. The art of copper engraving is extinct; but printing, litlmg- 
xaphy, and* bookselling have taken a new start. The AVfjmeine Zcifmig, the mo.st 
widely circulated paper in Germany, is publlxShed here. In 1870, lliore W'crc 10 })rinTing 
establishments and 84 book-shops. There are 74 hrmveries. Bunking and .stock-jobbing 
are extensively carried on ; and it is still the emporium of the trade with Italy ami 
southern Germany. It is the center of a system of railways connecting it \Yith Kiirn- 
berg and Leipsic, with S-witzerland, Munich, etc. The 'foundation of A. w'as the 
“colony” planted by the emperor Augiistu.s, 12 b.c,, after the conquest: of t},a.‘ Yindclici, 
probably -on the site of a former residence of that people. It was called Aurjiiyfa P/T- 
delkonim., and licnco the present name. It became the capital of the pi'ovlnce of Bhretia, 
wuis laid w’aste by the Huns in the 5th c.,, and came next under the dominion of the 
Fmnki.sh kings. In the war of Charlemagne with Tiias.silo of Bavaibi, it was again 
destroyed. After the division of Charlemagne’s empire, it came under the duke of 
Swabia; but having become already rich by commerce, was able to purchase gradually 
many privileges, and finally became^ in 1276, a free city of tlie empire. It now^ rose to 
greater consequence than ever, and had reach ed the- .summit of il.s prosperity ])y the end 
of the 14tli century. About this time (1368). its aristocratic government was set' aside for 
a democratic, winch lasted f of 170 years, till the aristocracy, favored by Cliarles V., 
regained the ascendency. A. continued in great eminence for its commerce, maiuifac- 
tiires, and art, till the war between Charles V. and the Protestant leu.gne of 8chmnlkald 
(15401 Along with Hlirnbefg it formed the emporium of the trade "between northern 
jilurope and the south, and its merchants were princes whose ships were in all seas. St'c 
Bugger. It was also the center of German art as represented by the Holljeins, Burk- 
mair, xiltdorfer, and others. Alany diets of the empire -were held in A., and the leading 
events of the reformation are associated with its name. The diseovery f>f the road to 
India by the cape, and of America, turned the commerce of the ^Yorld into newchann(‘ls, 
and dried up the sources of A.’s prosperity. It lo.st its freedom with the abolition of Uio 
German empire in 1806, andwas taken possession of by Bavaria. 

ATOS3TTEG GOHFESSIOK, the chief standard of faith in the Lutheran church. Its 
history is the followino*. With a view to an amicable arrangement of the religious split 
that had existed in Germany since 1517, Charles V., as protector of the elnirch, had 
convoked a diet of the empire, to meet at Aug.sburg, 8th April, 1530, aTid liud n>(|uired 
from the Protestants a short statement of tlic doctrines in which they d(‘purted from 
the Catholic church. The elector, John, of Saxony, therefore, in Mar., calhnl on his 
Wittenberg theologians, with Luther at their head, to draw up articles of faith, to lay 
before him at Torg;au. The commissioned doctors took as a basis, in so far as -juire doc- 
trine was concerned, articles that had been agreed to the previous year at eonfereiu'es 
held at Marburg and Schwabach, in the form" of resolutions of the Luliuu'an reforimu-s 
of Germany against the doctrines of Zwingli. These doctrinal articles supplemented, 
and with a practical part newly added, were laid before tlie elector at I’orgau. Meb 
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anclitlioQ tlien, talking tlic Torgaii articles as a fonndation, began in Augsburg, in j^Iay, 
and with the advice of various Protestant tlieologians, as well as princes and other 
secu!:ir ayilhorities, composed llic docainieiit, wdiicii he first called an apohagy, but which 
hi the diet its(m' look the name of the A. C. Luther Avas not present in Augsburg, 
heing tlieii^uiHky the lian of the empire, but his advice w’as: had recoui’se to in iPj com- 
position. T.he Torgnu articles were in German; the confession was both in German 
and .Latin; {iiid .M.elaiK*iithon labored incessantly at its improvement till it was presented 
to the eiHixii'or. June 25. The. character of Meianclithon, in the abscnice of Luther, had 
](;d him, in .setting about tlie composition of the document, to aim at maintaining a sjiirit 
of love, forliearaiicc, and mediation, as well as the utmost brevity and simplicity. Its 
object, wdiicii only bec.-ame gradually aiiparent after the meeting of the diet, \Yn.^%"in the 
first place, to give a collected view" of the belief of the Lutheran Protestants, aiming at 
tiie same time at rch’nting the calumnies of the Catholics, and at laying a foimdatimi'for 
measures of rccoLiciliation. b ^ ^ 

I'iic first part of the confession contains 21 articles of faith and doctrine* 1. Of God; 
2. Of original sin; o. Of the Son of God; A Of justification; 5. Of preaching; 6. Of 
new obedience; 7 and 8. Of the church; 9. Of baptism; TO. Of the Lord's supper; 11. 
Of coniesslon; 12. Of pernince; 13. Of tlie use of sacraments; 14. Of church govern- 
ment; .15, Of church order; 16. Of secular government; 17. Of Christ’s second coming 
to juda'uient ; 18. Of free ill; 19. Of Ihorcause of sin; 20. Of faith and good "works; 
21. Of the wor.siiip of saints.- The second and more practical part, which is carried out 
at greater lengtli, contains seven articles on disputed points: 22. On the two kinds of 
the saermneni ; 23. Of the marriage of priests; 24. Of the mass; 25. Of coirfession ; 20. 
O'* di.^^tinction.s'of mejit; 27. Of conventual vowes; 28. Of the authority of hi.shop.s. 

This d(jcuinenL signed by some six Pj'otestant princes and two free citi(.*s, wars read 
before tlie emperor and the diet, 25111 June, 1580. Meianclithon, not looking upon the 
confession as binding, beg:in shortly after to make some alterations in its expVirssion ; at 
last, ill 1540, lie puldishcd a Latin edition {Confemo in which* there were 

important changes and additions. This wais especially the case wnth tlie article on tiie 
I^ord’s (;u]}[)K:r, in which, witii a view to conciliation, he endeavored to unite the views 
of the Lut licrans and Calvinists. This gave rise subsecpiently to inuch controversy; 
orthodox ]nU]i<*rani.sm repmdiated the alterations of Meianclithon, and long continued 
to subject his memory to groat abuse; though it is clear that Meianclithon and Ids 
adherents contemplated no sul).staDtial departure in doctrine from the original coiiffission. 
It is not certain that the form of the confession found in the Lutheran wstundards is 
khmtical wilh the uuallere{I A. C., as the two original documents — German and Latin — 
laid before the diet leave hoeii lost. The chief distinction betw'een the orthodox Luther- 
ans and tlic reformed churches of Germany has all along been adh(.‘rence to the “ unal- 
tered” or to llie "altered” confession. It was even a matter of controversy v/hether the 
^‘reformed” were entitled to llic rights secured to the Protestants by the religions peace 
of Augsimrg, concluded in 1555, on the ground of the ‘Tinaltered” confession. — Though 
the A. C. is still formally adhered to by the Protestant churches of Germany, it is con- 
fessially no longer the ekpression of the belief of the vast majority of the mem. hers, after 
tlie groat advances made*by theology, and the many alterations in public opinion and 
feeling. 

; SeeiNTBBIM. ■ ; ' ^ I' 

AUGUR, CinirsTOPfiKR 0., b. 1821 ; a graduate of West Point and brigadier-general 
in the U. S. army; served in the w'ar with Mexico, and in various Indian skirinishes. 
In the civil war *he w'as major-general of volunteers, and wnis wmindcd at Cedar moun- 
tain. At the close of the war he was brevetted major-general of the regular army. 

AUGUll, Hezkkiaii, an American artist. His best wmrk is tlie rJatue 

of “Jephtha and his Daughter” in tlie Trumbull gallery of Yale college; but what 
gave him greater fame wais the invention of a machine for carving, which is now in 
general use” 

AUGUEIES and AUSPICES. Tliese terms are familiar to every reader of Koman 
history, and are. besides, so frequently employe^d in English in a secondary and meta- 
phorical sc‘ns{\ tlijit a vague notion of their original meaning is caugiit up eien by those 
who know not liing of classical antiipiities. As, however, the enthe religious and political 
life of the early Romans waift deeply penetrated by. the influence of tlieir sacred super- 
stitions, and as junongst tlieso auguric.s and auspices held a prominent place, a clear 
coiK'eplion of what they were is lx matter of considerable moment. The followdug 
statemenis exliil/i!, in a condensed form, the substance of what is known on the subject. 

Like almost nil primilive nations, the Homans believed that every unusual occurrence 
had a. supernatural signUicanee, and contained, hidden in it, the wdll of heaven regard- 
ing men. . To reveal or inter])ret this hidden will, wuis the exclusive privilege of the 
augur, who apparently derived his official designation, in part at least, from trm, a bird; 
"while Roman tiistory abundaiitly I'xroves that the observation of the flight of birds was 
a principal means adopted for discovering the purpose of the gods. It wuis not, how- 
ever, any one who could he ap])ointed anTaugur. The gods selected their owm inter- 
pretei;s-^1hat is to say, they conferred the divine gift upon them from their very birth; 
but an edueationnl discipline was also considered necessary, and hence a “college of 
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augurs” figures m the yer}^ dfiyn of Eomnn history. Romujus, it is alipost certain, was 
an augur U! Ill seU’. He is" suiii to have been skilled in the art of diviiuitioii from his 
yoiithVand bj must specially understand augury; for the Romans, 

with patiiotic/piety, held all the forms of divination practiced in otlier countri(‘s to be 
Uboless and profane. Prtu'ioiis to the Oguinian law, pti-^sed in the yipr ;:0T u.c., Ilicrh 
were ordy fora' aiigurs. wuio -were selectecl froin tlie patricians. Py this law, Lnv.uwer, 
the pleheiniis became eligi’ole for the pontifical or augural oiiiccs_, and jive wiaxyimnicfii- 
ately created. For more than SOO years, the number continued the same, lil] Sulla, in 
B1 B.C., increased it to tlftcen. Finally, in the first days of the em{)ire, wlicii eol pe.rties, 
sick of the long civil wairs, hurried to threv their p]'ivi]eg:(es jit the feel of the monarcii 
who had brought peace into their homes, the right of electing augurs at Ids pleasure 
was conferred on Aifguslus, after -whicli the number hecamo bidetinUe, 

At first tiie augurs were elected by the comitia curinlo; betas the sane! ion of tlio 
former w’as necessary to give validity to the acts of the latter, tliey couhl always ‘'veto” 
nu}’’ elections wdiicli wmre obnoxious to them; so that the power of electing menil'i(a-s to 
till up vacancies luitiinuly fell into the hands of the cfillegc Itself, and so continued till 
103 B.o., when a trihune^of the people named Aheno])arbus carried a hnv by wliifdi if; 
■was enacted that for the future, vacancies in the augural and pontidcal odices should 
not be filled up by those religious corporations themselves, but by a majfU'itv of cm'tain 
picked tribes. This ne^v lavv -was occasionally repealed and re-enacted during the civil 
wars \rhich lasted till the time of xlugustusi ‘The scramble for power, however, during 
these political vicissitudes, as wmll as the general advance of knowledge, bad rendeiaal 
its prophetic pretensions ridiculous in the eyes of educated peo])]e. By (h’(;ero\s time, 
it had lost its religious character altogether* but was still regarded as one of Llie highest 
political dignities", and coveted for the power it conferred. 

The inodes of divination emplojmd by the augurs were five in number — aufpirlavi ex 
cwlo, ex ambus, ex inpudus, ex quadrupedibus, ex dlris. The Jirst, related to the interpre- 
tation of the celestial plienomena, such ns thunder and lightning, was aj'iiuircntly of 
Ftrusenn origin, and held to he of supreme significance. "^TIk; second related to the 
iiit(?rpretatloii of the noise and flight o’f ])irds. It v/as not every bird, however, that 
could be a sure messenger of the gods. Generally speaking, those “ consulted,” as it 
was called, were the eagle, vulture, crow, raven, owl, and Ikui. The first two belonged 
to the class of olites, orFirds whose revealed the will of the gods; the last foul* to 
the class of oscines, whose voice divulged the same. These t\vo modes of augury were 
the Oldest and most iinporlant. Of the other three, the auguries ex tnpvdiis ^v^tre taken 
from the feeding of chickens; tlic auguries ex epiadvupedlbus, from four-footed animals 
— as, for instance, if a do^’, or w'olf, or hare ran across the path of a Roman, and startled 
him by any unusual motion, he mentioned it to an augur, who was expected to be able 
to {idvise *iiim whet to do; the auguries ex diris (a vague kind of augury), from any 
trifling accidents or occurrences not included in the previous four — such'^as sneezing, 
Btumbliiig, spilling salt on the table, etc. 

At Rome, the auspices were taken on tlie summit of the Capitolino Mil; and the 
ground ou which the tiugur stood was solemnly set apart for the purpose. Tiie latter 
liien took a wund, and marked out a portion of the heavens in which his observations 
were to be made. This imaginary portion was called a imnptniia {hei\e.G exadenijdjin, to 
contemplate), and w’as subdivided‘into right and left. According as tlie birds apt>eared 
in either of tli#se divisions were the auspices favorable or unfavorable. How vast Urn 
political infhienco and authority of the augurs must have been is seen from the fact that 
almost nothing of any consecpience could take place without tlieir sanction, and approval. 
Tlie election of every important ruler, king, consul, dictator, or pnetor, every civic 
oificer, every religious functionary, wms invalid if the ainspices were unfavorable. No 
general could hnvfully engage in battle-— no public land coiald be allotted— no marriage 
or adoption, at least among the patricians, was hedd valid— unless the auspices were first 
taken, while the comitia of tlie centuries could he dispersed at a moment’s notice by the 
veto of any member of the augural college. 

We have employed the two terms, auguries and auspices, as synonymous. But a 
slight difference is perceptible between them: not the augurs only, but tlie chief magis- 
trates of Rome (inheriting the honor from Romulus), held the “auspices,” w'hile die 
“auguries” were exclusively in the possession of the former; but the mode of divination, 
and tiie end to he obtained by it, seem to have been the same in both cases. 

The power of taking the auspices in war was confined to the commander-in-chief* 
and any victory gained by a legate was said to he won under the auspices of his superior’ 
and the latter alone was entitled to a triumph. Hence ha's originated the very common 
phrase in our language, “under the auspices” of some one, wdiich usualiy denotes 
nptliing more than that the person alluded to merely lends the influence of his name, 

' " -^JOTST, the sixth moiuh in the Roman year, which began with Mar, was oritnnally 
styled Sextm, and received its present name from the emperor Augustus, on account of 
several of the most fortunate events of his life having oc^curred during this montli On 
' i tins month he was first admitted to the consulate, and thrice entered the city in triumph. 
On the same month, the legions from the Janiculum placed themselves under his 
pspices,^ Egypt was brought under the authority of the Roman people, and an end put 
, ' to the- civil wars. (See Macroblus, i. 12.) As the fifth month, or Qamtilis, had iB*e- 
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virnisly been styled Julhis in lionor of Julius Csesar, a day was taken from Feb. to 
iiiak{3 A, equal with July. 

AUGFSTAj t]]e n;i!ne of two considerable cities in the United States.— 1. A., i.s the 
ca])iL‘d of Aaii)(‘, sirnated on both ba,nks of the river Kennebec, ■which is here crossed by 
a bridyc TAO ft. lonn. Its lat. is 44'^ lit ii., and long. 09" 50' \v. Up to A. tlu? river is 
navinabb* for sloo]>s from its inoulli, a distance of 4o ni,, in a straight line; Avliile a dam, 
e()ii-.tni<'led intniediabily above the <aty, enables steamboats to jily more than 20 ni. 
abfrre, as. far as Watei'vilba^ A. is also a station on the niilAvay between Portland and 
ibuigor. b'lie dam, too, winch improv(!s the navigation, has created a vast water-power, 
whicdi is e>;!eiislv(‘,ly enqboyed IVh’ mamilaci uring purposes. Between 18J0 ami 1870, 
tlic ]5op. had iiicre:i.se(l froVii 3980 to 7808.— 2. A. is the second city in Georgia, on 
the Ba.yamiab, 231 ni. from its imouth. Its lat. is 33" 28' n., and long. 8K 51' vv. It has 
extensive railway eommunictilion ; and a canal, from a point 9 m. up, brings the waters 
of Die Hayaninih to the city on stieb a, level as to furnish a fall of Bo or 40 ft.— a water- 
])owcr ‘which, is cxtoislvely and proi1ta,b]y eiri ployed. It is spacious and regular in its 
plan — Grc'fme strec't, for ii'.stancc, being 108 ft. broad. The chief buildiiigs are the city 
hall, a nnisoulc hall, an odd-fellows’ hall, the Bichmond academy, the Georgia medical 
{'ollege, th.c o])e]'a-house, and an orplian asyhuu. Tlie city also possesses an ar.senal, 
watei'-worlcs, tiiid numei-ous banks, ■factories— of winch the chief is “ Augusta factory,” 
v:ith 500 hands — foundries, ifourlng'-mill.s, churches, hospitals, and newspapers. Of late 
years, the I lop. lias increased rapid!}’". In 1880, it was 22,301. 

AVGUSTA, a co. of Virginia, in the valley of the Shcnandoali; 900 sq.m. : pop. ’70, 
28, 703— 61 3 f colored; in ’<80, 35,500 — 7000 colored. It is watered the branches of the 
Biicnandoali and their tributaries, and by several small streayins Oowing Into the Janies 
riyt'r. J’lie elevation is ccnsideralile, including as it does the ridge dividing the waters 
of the Shenandoah from tlnjse of the Jaimes. The population is largely of ScotcbdHsli 
descent, with an intermixture of the German element from Peniis>dvairia. The eldef 
productions are beef, pork, mutton, wool, wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, hay, and 
tobacco. The sti’cmns furnish an abundance of -water power. Deposits 'of iron and 
magnesia are foruid in siune places. In ear Craigs ville is an inexhaustible deposit of 
coral marlile of tine quality, and in the eastern section anthracite coal i.s abundant. 
Mineral springs abound. The educational advantages of the county are of a superior 
kind, , . ■ 

AUGUSTA, Jonx, 1500-75; a Germnn theologian. He studied at Wtirtemberg under 
Luther and Melanelithon, though he did not adopt all of the former’s vnuvs. lie w’as a 
minister among the Bohemian Itrethren, and sub.sequcntly the bishop of the sect. After 
the Sehimdkaklen wuir, all tlie sect were bsini.shed, and A. and other leaders arrested, 
lie was olTered freedom if he would make public recantation, but tliis be declined to do. 
In 156-1 lie wois liberated, pledging bimself not to teach or preach. He wrote an 
OiUiine (jf ihe JDocirine.^ of the Bohua'uui Brethren, and two otlier religious '^vorks. 

AUGUSTA, Maiua Lotusa Catherine, b. Sept. 30, 1811; queen of Prussia and 
empress r)f Germany, daughter of Charles Frederick, the grand duke of Saxe Weimar, 
by a daught(‘r ot Paul 1. of Kussia. ShcNvas brought up artlie court of her grandfather, 
Ch.a.rles Augustus, wdicro she was intimate with Goethe. Her qldest sist(n’ married 
Cliarles, prince of Prussia, and slic married his brother William, June 11, 1829. Her 
only children arc the crowm ])nnce and the princess Loui.sa, Avhose education she lierself 
})er.soual!y superintended, ’flui empress is a lover and patron of arts and letters, and is 
greatly beloved for benevolence, and for ])ersonal exertion fur tlie relief of wounded 
soldiers in 1870-71, which work she supplemented in 1872 by founding a seminary for 
the education of the daughters of ollicers who fell in tiic war. 

AUGUSTA HISTOHIA, or Ax.t.iustan Histotiy, the title of a collection of biog- 
raphif'S of Koman emperors from Adrian to Cariniic. The memoirs are important for 
mutters of fact, but the literary character is poor. The first edition w’as printed as early 
as 1475, at Milam There is no English translation. 

AUGUSTAK AGE, tlie lit<n*ary ])t?riod of Rome "which wuis at its height in the reign 
of Augustus, during wiiieli such writers as Ovid, Horace, Cicero, Yirgil, and Catullus 
flourished, wdth ])atrons of literature like ]\Iecamas. At that age the language was in its 
perfection, and men of letters were held in high honor. The English A"A, "^vas the 
]>eriod of Addison, Swift, Steele, and their compeers. In France such a period is 
assigned to the latter part of the reign of Lo'uis XI Y. 

AtT01JS’TES’BIJEG', a village of <800 inhabitants in the center of the island of Alsen. 
It is noted for being the residence of the duke of Holstem-Sonderbiirg-Augustenburg, 
for its splendid “ staliles,” and for the castle belonging to the ducal family. 

AUG-WTI, a learned German theologian, b. in 1772 at Eschenberga, near Gotha. He 
studied at Jena under the celebrated Gricsbach, and after'wards devoted himself for some 
time to public teaching. In 1798, he became lecturer {pnuit-doceni) in philosophy, and 
in 1800 he was appointed professor-extraordinary of the same. Three years afier, he 
succeeded Ilgen in the chair of oriental literature; but his love of theological studies 
becoming predominant, he accepfed the offer of a theological professorship in the 
university of Breslau, "where he exerted a wide andbenefleial mflucnce. In iSl,^ he was 
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trari.sferred to Eonn, and made a director of the consistoiy at Colr^ne. Other ccclosins- 
tlcai honors were conferred on him during tlie course of his life. He d. on the 28th 
April, 1S41. 

In die early part of his career, A. was a decided red.ionalist; ])ut siibseqiKnitly ho 
returned to oi’aiodcni Luthorainsm, mtu'e, i)erliaps, front the (()n.servativ(3 hhcj oi his 
natiin*, than from any profound eonvietiou of the truth of the national creed. The 
change, however, wna not accompanied, as is usual in such cases, yitli nuy intense 
bigotry. A. remained to the last a liberaHiearfced Christian. ^ His wriliiigs, niarked by 
grciU. learning, industry, and spirit, are inucli esteenied by ids counti-ymeu. The most 
important i; ids .Manual of Ohrbftian Arclueology (Leip., 18tj(>-o7). 

A'J C'TJST'IITS, AiTUFmius St., the greatest of tlie Latin fathers, was b. at Tagaste, a t. 
of Aiiinidia, oli the llUh of Nov., t>54 a.d. His father, Patrieius, wiis poor, but of good 
family, and fHied the oiiice of magistrate. He continued a pagan till advanced in yetjr.s, 
and was only bapti:'.ed shortly before Ids death. Ho does not seem to litive heeii remark- 
able for any elevation of min'd; on the contrary, one may fairly conclude, from Ids son’s 
statemoiits, that he was an irascible, kind-hearted man, more intent on his son’s advance- 
ment in this vrorld than in that w-hich is to come. His temper often caused gr(>atsorrow 
to his gentle and ]dou 3 wife, wlio loved him faithfully, however, and yais therefore 
rewarded with the secret by which she could cliarm the evil spirit out of him. Patrieius 
was very aiudous that A, sliould become a line scholar, as lie noticed that not a few 
people in his day were obtaining large incomes by their “wdls.” A. was acf/ordingly 
sent to school at 3Iadaura, arid sirbsequently to Carthage, to complete his studies. 
Previous to this, howewer, he had enjoyed the inestimable felicity of ayeiigioiis education 
at home. His mother, Monnica, had been Ids best instructor. Neander truly says: 
‘‘Whatever treasures of virtue and worth the life of faith, even of a soiii not trained by 
scientific culture, can bestow, was set before him in the example of ids pious mother.” 

The energy and penetration of intellect exhibited by the young A. excited the most 
flattering hopes. When he left home for Carthage, a 'joyous, ardent, and resolute stu- 
dent, a bright career of worldly prosperity seemed to open before him. But strong as 
A. was, the templations of Carthage were stiunger. His nature, deep, iirjpetuous,"and 
passionate, thirsted for excitement, lie had just reached the age wdien happiness is 
conceived to be synonymous with ])leasure, and Carthage, tlie second city of the empire, 
was rank as Rome in Its sensual corruptions. A, fell. In his Gonfesnlons, lie paints the 
frightful ab3’'S3 into which he felt himself plunged; nor does he seek to excuse Idhiself; 
on 'the contrary, tlie shndow of his guilt is thrown forward over all Ids boyish life, a.nd 
he displays even a morbid zeal and acuteness in pointing out what others, less censorious, 
might term the rrivt)lous errors of Ids childhood, but which seemed to A. the parents of 
his subsequent vic.;;s, and therefore equally bad and equally reprehensible. Before he 
had reaeluMl his IStli year, his mistress bore him a son, wdio "was named Adcoclatus — 
afterwards baptizedalong withJiim at Milan. The tiling wdiicii appears to have first stirred 
his deeper bida.^ into liA was a passage wdiich he suddenly ciime across in the HorteiisiuH 
of Cicero, tre iti ng of Hie worth and dignity of plnlosdphy. To use the language of 
Neander: “The conllietnow begiiii in lds''soul vrldch lasted 'through eleven years of Ids 
life. As the simplicity of tlie sacred Scriptures possessed no attractions for his taste — a 
taste formed by rheloric:il studies and the artillcial discipline of the declamatory schools 
— especially as his mind was now in the same tone and direction with that of the 
emperor Julhin, when the latter was conducted to the Platonic theosophy; as, moreover, 
he found so many things in the doctrines of the church wldeh, from want of’ inward 
experience, could not be otherwise tlnin unintelligible to 1dm, while he attempted to 
grasp, by the uiKlcrstunding from without, what can be understood only from tiie inner 
life, from the feeling of inward wants, and one’s owm inward experiences; so under thf’se 
circumstances, the dehifive pretensions of the Maniclnean sect, which, instead of a blind 
belief on authority, hold out the promise of clear knowledge and a satisfactory solution 
of all questions relating to things human and divine, presented the stronger attractions 
to his inexperienced youth.” A. now became a professed Maniclnean. Returning to his 
native towm, he lectured for a short time on “grammar”- — that is to say, on lit'erature. 
Soon afterwards, he returned to Cartilage, to pursue liis profession under more favora- 
ble auspices. Here he wrote, in his 27th year, his first work, Be Apto et Pulcliro — 
a treatise on aesthetics, wddeh has unfortunately been lost. About tlie same time his 
spiritual naUireJieeainc keener and more imperative in its demands. The futile sp('cu- 
lations of tlie visionary sect to widch he had attached himself now became apparent. 
Ho had a series of interviews and conversations with Faustus, one of the most c‘clebra ted 
teachers of f^Ianichicism; and these so utterly disappointed his expectations, that lie left 
tiie society in disgust and sad bewilderment, after having -wasted ten years in a fruit less 
search for wisdom and truth, 

In S83 ho went to Rome, followed by the tears, the prayers, and the anxieties of liis 
excellent mother, who was not, however, bereaved of hope, for lioth lier faitli and her 
love were strong. Aft<?r a short stay, A. left Rome, and proceeded to IMilan, wdiere he 
became a teacher of rhetoric. No change could have heon more fortunate. At tins time, 
the bishop of Milan was the eloquent and devout St. Ambrose. An intimacy sprting 
up between the two. ^ A. often went to hear his friend preach. He was not', 
however, as yet a Christian. Ho had only emerged, as it were, from Manichmism 
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— the ref^ion of night-clouds and shadows — and was now gazing on the gray da%vn 
ox the Hatonic })iiilosophy, prophetic of the noontide splendors of Christianity 
-which wore soon to hurst upon his vision. Still, A. did not afterv/rj-ds despise this 
preliniinaiy 1 ruining; he was too great and honest a man for tlia^t lie confesses 
that the Plahniic writiiixs enkindled in his mind an. incredible- ardor;*' they 
awakened liis deeper spirhnal natu’-e, v;hich keenly upbraided hinivvilli his sins. Once 
more iic stiulic'd the Liole, altlunigh from a purely Platonic point of view, and rather 
wishing to find in it ' ' iliosc truths which he had already made himself acquainted willi 
from t!ie Plutonic philosophy, bat presented in a different form." lie began to think 
that Cindst and P'mh hy their glorious lito and death, their divine inoredily, their great 
hohiiess, and -menb'oiil virtues, must have enjoyed much of that ‘Otiirliest wisdom” 
which tlie phdcs{>])]iers thought confined to themselves. For some time he clung to his 
Platonic C*hr's<ianity, end shaiiedtlic doctrines of the Bi])le according to it; but when lie 
found lhat’h '\as veak to overcome temptations, and tliat “ he himself was continually 
borne do-, vn oy the ungodly impulses which lie thought he had already subdued," tlifi 
necessity of a living personal God and Ravior to rescue him from the condemnation of 
his owK ecnscience, and impart a sanctifying vitality to the a])stract truths which ho 
worshi-pej, shone clear through all the stormy struggle's of his heart. In the eighth 
and ninth hooks of his (Jonfemons, he has left a noble thougdi palnnil picture of bis 
inward liic during this momentous crisis. It is suillcient to say that the sp of God 
triumphed. On tiie 2oUi of Aiiril, 887 a.d., A. along with his natural son, Adeodat us, 
of whom he seems to liavc been justly fond, was baptized by Ambrose at Milan, 
Rhortly after he set out on his return homo. At Oslia, on tlie Tiber, his beloved 
motlicr, who liad followed him to Milan, died; her eyes had seen the salvation of her 
son, and she could de})art in peace. After her death, and before leaving Italy for 
Africa, A. wrote his treatises, 1)6 Monhtts Eedems GathMm d ile Morihim 
1)6 Qnaiitiiatfi An) urn;; and De Jdhero Arhltrio. It is unnecessary to relate at any length 
the sLilisequent life of Augustine. His character and principles of action had become 
fixed, and he now brought the whole majesty of his intellect to bear upon the side of 
Christianity. Having, as was then customary for converts, divided his goods among the 
poor, he retired into private life, and coidposed several treatises — Do Gened Contm 
Maniyham, De Muhich, De MdfjiHtro, aiidDe VemEellgione, wliicli secured him a high repu- 
tation. Ill 891, he was ordained a priest liy Valerius, bishop of Hippo; and during the 
next four years, though earnestly engaged'in the work of preaching, contrived to write 
three diijcr(nit w’orks. In 89o, he was made colleague of A'alerius. Tlien ensued a 
period of liot strife, known in church history as tiie lloiiatist and Pelagian controvert 
sies. A., as may naturally be supposed, having passed tlirongh so lierco a lire of per- 
sonal experieiiee on religious questions, wamld be very jealous both of what he kmio to 
bo the truth, and of what he only thought to be the truth. This, adtled to his acute and 
pi'olbuad intellect, made him, in spile of the poverty of his historical erudition, a most 
formula) lie and relentless antagonist. But this portion of liis career will fall to be 
treated more projierly under Peiagius and Pelagiauisni (q.v.b In 897, appeared his 
Confemonft, in 18 books. It is a deep, earnest, and sacred aiitobiograjihy of one of the 
gnahest intellects the world has seen. Passages of it have no parallel except in the 
Psalms of .David. In 418, he commenced liis l)e CldUde Del, and thiished it in 420. It 
is generally considered his most powerful work. Exception may be taken to much that 
it contains, d’hc learning is no doubt very comsiclerahle, but it is not accurate. A. was 
an Indilferent scholar: ho had studied the Latin authors well; but of Greek “he knew 
little, and of Hehrcxv, nothing." I^Iany of his reasonings are based on false and unten- 
able premises, and ho erred often in his etymological explanations; Init in spite of these 
and other drawbacks, the final hnpre.ssion left on the mind is, that the work is one of tlie 
most profound and lasting monuments of human genius. In 428, A. jviiblislied his 
Eetmctdihne^i, in which he makes a recension of all his previous w’riting.s. It is a work 
of great candor. He frankly acknowledges such errors and mistakes as he had discov- 
ered himself to have committed, explains and modifies numerous statements, and mod- 
e.stly reviews liis whole ojfmions. His end was now drawing nigh. In 429, the Vandals, 
umier the barbarian Geuseric, landed in Africa; next year tliey besieged Hippo, A., 
now in his 70th year, prayed that God would help his unhappy church, and grant 
himself a releasi^ out of this present evil world. He d. on the 2Sth of Aug., 480, iu tlie 
third month of the siege. 

Ko mind lias exerted greater influence on the church than that of Augustine. Con- * 
sistenc}^ of theological opinion is not to he looked for front him, nor from any of tlie 
church fathers, xi larger sphere of freedom was permitted to religious speculation in 
those unfettered days, before creeds were encircled with that traditional sanctity they 
now possess. Xcvertheless, we have little difiiculty in determining tlie central tenets of 
his theological helief. Ho held tlie corruption of human nature through the fall of man, 
and the conseipmnt slavery of the Iminan will. Both on mctaplix^sical and religious 
grounds, lie. asserted the doctrine of predestination, from which he "necessarily deduced 
the corollary doctrines of election and reprobation; and tinall.y, he strenuously supported, 
against the Ptdagians, not only these ouinions, but also the doctrine of the perseverance 
of the saints. AA the same ’time, it is but fair to add that, even on sueli points, his 
language is far from uniform; tiliat much of the severity of his doctrines arose from the 
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bitter and painful remembrance of his own early sins, and from the profound iiii]wes- 
sion •wiiicli the corrupt state of society in liis time, and the vast desolations of b;irl)aris?n, 
bad made on liis earnest and susceptible soul; and that, in his desire to give glory to 
God, he sometimes forgot to be just to man. In illustration of this may be mentioned 
the fact (see .'Ncander, 3Ioshelm, and. Waddington’s chnrcdi histories) lliat the maxim 
which justified the chastisement of religious errors by civil peiniities, even to burning, 
Avas establislied and Confirmed b}’' the authority of A., and tims IrtinsmitUal to following 
ages. In liis epistle to Dulcitius, a civil magistrate, who shrank from putting in foreo 
the edict of Ilonorius against heretics, he uses these words; “It is mneh _ b( Iter lhat 
some should peri; h by their own tires, than tliat the whole body should burn in the ever- 
lasting fiaiues of Gelicumi, through the desert of their impious dissension.” in tlie 
opinion of Ncander, it was to tim somewliat narrow cuituve and the [)ccu]iar personal 
experience and temperament of Augustine, that the doctrines of absolute predestination 
and irresistible grace, first systematized by him, owed much of tliat harshness and one- 
sidodoess which so long obstructed their* general reception by the church, and which 
continue to render tliem repulsive to multitudes. 

liis life has been Avi'itteu by Tillemont, and Ids entire works liavo been repeatedly 
edited. The Benedictine edition, publmhcd at Paris in 11 vols. (KBfi-lTOO), is the b(!st. 
Numerous editions of the thufesshm^ and I)e Cirltatc Ikl liave ap]U“ared; 11u‘ most 
recent of tlie latter by Marcus Bods, d d. In the “Library of Fathers of the Holy 
Catholic Church,” are translations into Fnglish C)f A.’s Cotrfe.siuons, an SL 

John's Qospd and on ike l\alnh% Serniojts on Uie Kew Tniaowni, and tShoii Triafnts. liis 
J:)anuon on the Mount is trauslatccl by Trench, and Ids Letters by liev. J. G. Cunningham. 

ATJ'GUSTnTE, Batxt, first archbishop of Canterbury, was originally a monk in tlic 
convent of St, Andrew at itome. In 500, he was sent, along with forty other monks, by 
pope Gregory I., to convert the Anglo-Saxons to (.’hristianity, and establisli the untiiorlty 
of th<* lioinan see in Britain. The inissionaries were kindly received by Kthelbert, king 
of Kent, whose wife Bertha, daughter of the king of the P'arisians, was a Clnistian, and 
retained a Frankish bishop in her suite as claiplain, A re.'-idence vras assigned to them 
at Canterbury, then called Durovemuni, where they devoted themselves to monastic 
exercises and preaching. The conversion and baptism of the king contributed greatly 
to the success of llieir efforts among Iiis subjects, and it is recorded that in one day A. 
baptized 10,000 pt.Tsons in the river Swale. 'Nominal as much of this conversion innst 
have been, there is abuiulant testimony to the fact that a marked improvmnent in the 
life and manners of the xinglo -Saxons followed the evangelistic labors of A. and iiis 


companion's. 

In 507, he went to Arles, by direction of the pope, and was Ihcre consecrated arch- 
bishop of Canterlauy and ractropoliUiTi of EngUind, On Ids return, he dispatched a 
presbyter and monk to Koine, to Inform tlie pope of his success, and obtain instruction 
on cert.'iin cpiestions. Gregory’s advices with regard to tb.e propagation of the faith are 
admiralile examples of that pious ingenuity wliiciihas often characterized tin; missjonary 
policy of the church of Home. Thus, instead of destroying tlic heatlicn teinjfies, A. 
Avas recommended to convert them into Christian churches, by Avasliing the wails with 
holy water, erecting altars, and substitiitmg holy relies and symbols for the images of 
the" heal ben gods. A.’s subsecjuent efforts to establish his aulliority over the native 
British church were not so successful as his missionary labors, lie d. in 004, and vras 
burk'd in the clnireh-yard of the monastery bearing his laiine, feunded by king Ethelbert. 
Ilis body was removed to the catiiedral of Canterbury in Betle’*s llhiona 

asfim denUs Ari(jlo}n(m authority for the life ot St. A. A thoughtful and 

pleasing sketch of it will be found in the Rev. Arthur P. Stanley’s llisiorimCMcmormlH 
of Qaiierhnry, Lond., 1855. 

The site and remains of St. A.’a monastery w’ere purchased in 1844 by jM'r. Beresford 
Hope, by whom they were presented to the archbishop of ('anterbury in trust, for the 
. ere<!tion of a missionary college in eomiectiou with the church of England. This 
institution was incorporated by royal charter in 1848. The buildings, in wliicli as much 
of the ancient structure as possible has been preserved, contain accomniodation foi- about 
45 stinlonls, whose course of study extends over three years. Twenty exhibitions have 
been founded in connection with the college, 

AH'GUSTIHES, or AuGUSTrN'TAXS, names given to several religions bodies in the 
• Roman Catholic church, 'Whether St, Aiigustiue ever framed any formal rule of 
monastic life, is uncertain; but one -was deduced from his writings, nnVl was adopted by 
as many as 30 monastic fraternities, of which the chief \vcre the Canons Kt'gular. the 
Kniglits Templars (q.v.), the Begging Hermits, the Friars Preachers or Dominican.s (q.v.), 
and the Premonstralerisian.s (q.v,). The Canons Keoulaii of St. Augustine, or A i'stin 
‘ Canons, appear to have been founded or remodeled -about the middle of the 11th century. 

^ Their discipline was less severe than that of monks propfudyso called, but more ligid 
than that of the secular or parochial clergy. - They lived under one roof, liavina a common 
y' dormitory and refectory. Their habit was a long cassock, w ith a wliite rochet over it, 

, all covered by a black cloak or hood, whence they w'ere often called Black Canons, In 
V?/ England,, where they were established early in the 12tli c., they had about 170 houses, 

■ ' the earliest, it wdhld seem, being at Nostell, near Pontefract, in Yorkshire. In Scotland 
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tliey liad about 25 bouses; tbe earliest at Scone was founded in 1114, and filled by canons 
from Nostell; the others of most note wcu'e at Inchcolm in the firth of Forth, St. 
Andrews, Holyrood, Cambuslveuneth, and Irichalfray. 

'hie Hf.mmits, IIkumitsof St. AuausTiNE, of Austin Fiiiars, were a much 

more austere order, reuouneiog ail property, and vowing to live by the voluntary alms 
of the fait Uful. Tliey are believed to have spruno* from certain societies of recluses who, 
in the Utiyand I2tii centuries, existed especially in Italy without any regulative cousli- 
tnlion. Ax the instigation, us is alleged, of the rival fraternities of Dominicans and 
Franciscans, pope innocent IV,, about the middle of the ItJth c., imposed on them tlic 
rule of St. Augustine, whom they claimed as their founder. 1111250, pope Alexander 
lY. placed tliam under the control of a superior or president called a “general.’’ In 
1287, a code of rules or constitutions was compiled, by wliich the order long continued 
to be governed. About 1570, friar Tlioma.s of Jesus, a Portuguese brother of the order, 
iriti‘ 0 (lu{;ed a inoic austeic rule, the disciples of which were forbidden to wear shoes, 
•wlience they were called disealcmtl, or “barefooted friars.” 

The dcglmeracy of tiie order in tbe 14th c., called into existence new or reformed 
August iniati socihies, among which was that Saxon one to whlci) Luther ])elong:ed. 
But ill his da,y, even tlies(‘- hail fallen victims to the general corruption of the priesthood, 
ami he intlic.teii serious injury upon it by bis unsparing denunciations. After the French 
revolution, the order was’ wiiolly sutipressed in France, Spain, and Portugal, and partl}^ 
in Italy and .southern Germany. It was diminished even in Austria and Faples. It is 
most powerful in Sardinia and America. 

The name of A. was given also to an order of nuns who claimed descent from a 
convent founded by St. Augustine at Hippo, and of which bis sister was tbe first abbess. 
They wevri vowed to the <;are of the sick and the service of hospitals. The Hotel-Dieu 
at Paris is still served by tliein. 

ATOITSTO'WO, a t. of Poland, tbe capital of a circle of the same name, on the Netta, 
a fecnlcr of the Bug, US m. me. from Warsaw. It was founded hy Sigismnnd Augustus, 
king of Poland, in 1557. It lias woolen and linen manufactures, and some irade in 
liorses and cattkj. Great part of the surrounding district is occupied by lakes and 
marshes, or covered ivith forests. Pop. ’07, 9J54. 

AUGrlTS'TFLIJS, ItoMULUS, the last emperor of tbe western portion of the Homan 
empire. His name v/as Augustus, but the diminutive title under which lie is universally 
known was givim him by the Romans on account of tlic essential littleness of bis char- 
acter. He Avns the son of Orestes, a Paimonian of birth and wealth, who ro.se to high 
rank under the emperor Julius Nepos, whose favor he repaid by stirring up the barba- 
rian troops in the pay of Homo to mutiny against liini. On the tligut of the cintieror, 
Orestes con ferred the vacant Ihrniie on his son A. (476 a.d ), retaining all substantial 
poAver in liis own hands, Orestes, failing to conciliate the barbarians,' who had helped 
him against Nepos, with a grant of the tliird of the lands of Italy, they, under the com- 
mand' of Odoacer, besieged him in Pavia, and capturing, put him to deatli. A. yielded 
at once, and lieing of too little consequence to be put to death, he was dismissed to a 
villa near .'Aaples with an annual pension of GOOD pieces of gold, iiis after- fate is 
unknown. 

AFGHTSTIJS, Catus Julius CbusAK Octatianus, the son of Octavius and Atia (daugh- 
ter of Julia, Hie younger sister of Julias Cm.sar), Avas b. 2Jd Sept., B.c. 6J. The Octa- 
viau family came originally from Velitrm, in the country of the Volsin; and the branch 
from whicii A. descended was rich and honorable. His father bad risen to tiie rank of 
senator and pnetor, but died in the prime of life, Avhen A. Avas only 4 years old. A. Avas 
carefully educated in Rome under the guardiansliip of bis mother and Ids step-father, 
Lucius jMareiu.s FHiilippns. At the age of 12, A. delivered a funeral oration over bis 
grandmetbor; at 16, he received the to'ga virilis. The talents of the youth rjbeommeiKhid 
him to his grand-uncle, Julius Cmsar, avIio adojited A. as his son ancl lieir. At the time 
of Ga\snr’s assassination (Mar. 15, b.c. 44), A. Avas a student under tbe celebrated orator 
Apolloclorus, at Apoilonia in Illyricuiu, where, however, be bad been sent, cbielly witli 
a vicAv to u’ain praclieid instruction in military atlairs. He returned to Italy, a.ssuining 
the name of Julius Omsar Octaviauus, and at his landing at Brundiisium, wiis w'elcomed 
by deputies from tbe veterans there .assembled; but declining their offers, he chose to 
enter Home privately, Tlie city Avas at this time divided betAveen the tAvo parties of the 
republicans and the friends of Mark Antony; but the latter had, by adroit maneuvers, 
gained the ascendency, and enjoyed almost absolute poAATr. A. Avas at first haughtily 
tr<?ated by the consul, Avbo refused to >siUTGnder the property of Cresar. After some 
fighting, in Avhich Antony Avas worsted, and had to flee across the Alp.s, A., Avho had 
made h[mself a favorite Avith the people and the army, succeeded in getting tlie will of 
Julius Cmsar carried out. He found an able filend and advocate in Cicero, Who had at 
first regarded him with contempt. The great orator, while imagining that he was labor- 
ing in behalf of tbe republic, wa.s in fact only an instrument for raising A. to supreme 
povver. When Antony returned from Gaul with Lepidus, A. joined them in establishing 
a tiiumvirale. He obtained Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily; Antony, Gaul; and Lepidus, 
Spain, Their power was soon made ab.solute by the mas.sacre"of those unfriemlly to 
them in Italy, and by victories over the republican army in Macedonia, commanded by 
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Brutus and Casshis. After the battle of Philippi, won by A. and Antony, of which the 
foruKir unjustly claimed all the credit, whereas it rauihly belonged to the latter, the 
triumvirs 'made, a new division of (lie provinces — A, obtaining Italy, and Lepidus, 
Africa. The Perusian war, excited hy Fulvia, wife of Antony, seemed iihely to lead to 
a contest hot ween A. and his rival; but wa.s ended by the deal h of Fulvia, and the 
subsequent nuirri age of Antony with Octavia, sister of Augustus. _ Shortly aflerwaids, 
the claims of Sextus Pompeius and lAqiidus having been settled by fnree and fraud, 
the Homan wmrld was divided between A. and Antony; and a contest for supreinac'y 
commenced between them. While Antony w-as lost in luxurious dLssbpntion at Ihe 
court of Cleopatra, A. was industriously striving to gain the love and conbdmncc of llie 
Roman people, and to damtige his rival in public estiniation. At iength war vras 
declared against the queen of Egypt, and at the naval battle of xictiuin r..c. bl, A. 

was victorious, and became sole ruler of the whole Itonian Avorld. boon arterwards, 
Antony and Cleopatra ended their lives by suicide. Tlie son of Antony by Fulvia, and 
Cmsarfon, son of Cicsar and Cleopatra, were put to death; and in B.e. 2 j, after dispos- 
ing of several alTairs in Egypt, Greece, Syria, and Asia Minor, A. returned to Ihmic in 
triumph, and closing the temple of Jaims,, proclaimed universal ])eace. 

His subsequent measures were mild and prudent. To insure p(;pular favor, he 
abolished the laws of the triumvirate, adorned the city of Koine, and reformed many 
abuses. At the end of his seventh consulship (u.c. 27), he })roposed to retire from otllce, 
in order that the old republican form of government might l>e re-estabiished, but he was 
ultimately induced to retain his poAver. Hitherto, since Carsar’s death, the eonsid luni 
-been nanied Octavian ; but now the title of Aufjmtm (meaning ‘ ‘ sacred” or ‘ * conseci’ated ”) 
AAUis conferred on him. In the eleventh consulship of A. (u.c. 2?]), the tribunlliaii power 
was conferred on him for life by the senate. Republiciui names and forms still remained, 
but they Avere mere shadoAvs. A. Avas in all but name absolute monarch. In 12 n.o., on 
the death of Lepidus, he had the high title of pontifex maximus, or liigh priest, bestoAved 
on him. The nation surrendered to him all the poAver and honor that it had to give. 

After a course of victories in Asia, Spain, Paimonia, Dalmatia, Gaul, etc., A. (9 b.c.) 
suffered the greatest defeat he had sustained in the coui’se of bis long rule, in iho person 
of Quintiliiis Varus, whose army was totally destroyed by the Germans. - 

This loss so afflicted A. that for some time lie allowed his beard and liair to grow, as 
a sign of deep mourning, and often exclaimed: “0 Varus, restore me my legions!” 
From this time A. conlined himself to plans of domestic improvement and reforin, and 
so l)(‘autitied Home, that it AAms said, “A. found the city built of bricks, and left it built 
of marble.” lie also founded cities in several parts of the empire; and altars were 
raised by the grateful people to commemorate bis benelicence; w'hiie by a decree of the 
senate, the name Augiistus Avas given to the month Sextilis. 

Though surrounded thus with honor and prosperity, A. w'as not free from domestic 
trouble. The abandoned conduct of his daughter Julia was the cau.se of sore Amxntion to 



him. He had no .son, and Marcellus, the son of his sister, and Caiusaiul Luciur«, the sous 
of his daughter, Avhom he had appointed as his sucee.ssors and Jieirs, as Avell n.s his 
favorite step-sou Drusus, all died early; Avhilc his step-son Tiberius Ava.s an umimiable 
character Avhom lie could not loA^e. Ago, domestic sorrows, and failing health warned 
him to seek rest; and to recruit his strength, he undertook a journey to (bimpania; 1)ut ids 
.infirmity iiicrenised, and he died at Nola (Aug. 19, a.d. 14), in the 77th year of his age. 
According to tradition, shortly before Ids death, he called for a mirror, arranged his hair 
Ufjatly, and saici to his attendants: “ Have 1 played my ])art Avell? If so, applaud me!” 
A. had C(ni.summate tact and address as a ruler and politician, and couhl keep ids |.)lans 
ill secrecy Avhilc he made use of the passions and talents of others to forward his own 
designs. The good and great measures which marked Ids reign Avere originated mostly 
by A. hiimself. Ho encouraged agriculture, palroidzod the aris and literature, and was 
him.self an author; butonly a feAV fragments of his writings have been preseiwed. Horace, 
Virgil, and all the most celebrated Latin poets and scholars, Avere Ids friends. His Avas 
the Aiifjnstan ago of literature. His death threw a sliade. of sorro\v over the Avhole 
Roman world; tlie bercaA^d people erected temples and altars to his memorv, and num- 
bered him among the gods. 

AVG-FSTITS, Elector of Saxony (1553--158G), son of duke Henry the pious, and of 
Katlieriao of Mecklenburg, was b, July 31, lo2o, at Freiberg, then the seat of his fath(*r s 
court. IVIdle still a youth, he spent some lime at Prague, and there formed an intimate 
friendsldp Avitli Maximilian, king Ferdinand’s son, alferwards emperor of Germany. 
In 1518, he married Anna, daughter of Christian III. of Denmark,. avIio Avas muversally 
popular on account of her devoted a<lherence to Lutheranism and of her domestic 
worth. After the death of his brother Maurice in 1553, A. succeeded to tin; cdectorate. 
His rule is chiefly noticeable as bearing upon the history of tiio noAvly cstaldisimMl Prot- 
estant cFurch., Equally intolerant and inconsi.^^tent in his theology, A. lirst used Ids 
utmost influence in favor of the Oalvinisticdoctri.no of the sacra'uK.mts; aiid tlien, in 
:1574, adoptedthe Lutheran tenets, and persecuted the Calvinists. On the other hand, 
‘however, it must bo owned, to his honor, that, by Ids skillful internal admitd.stra- 
tion, he raised his country far above the level of any oilier in Germany, introducing 
valuab.c: retorms both in jurisprudence and flnaiice, and giving a docidcHl impe.tus to 
eaucation, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. He evenSvrote a book on the 
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managemeiit or orchards and gardens, and coBimanded tliat every newly 'married pair 
slionld, within the lirst year of their marriage, plant two fruit-trees. The , Dresden 
library owes its origin to him, as do also most of its galleries of art and science. His 
own favorite private piii-suit was tliat of alchemy, in which the electress Anma also took 
a part. In the Jan. of 158(1 — the electress having died in the previous year — A. 
married a young princess of Anhalt, hut died a month after, and was buried In the 
cathedral of Freiberg. He was succeeded by his son, Christian I. 

ATOUSTUB II .3 Fredekick, cGiiimohly called the Strong, elector of Saxony and 
king of Poland,’ second son of the elector, John George III., and of the Danish princess, 
Anna Sophiti, wvas horn at Dresden in 1(170. His extraordinary strength wuis developed 
by a ciuuful physical education, and his mental faculties more successfully cultivated 
than his morals. From 1087 to 1689 he traveled over thb greatest part of ^Europe, but 
Avas prohibited by his father from visiting Home. Upon his father’s death (1691), ho 
went to Vienna, and there formed an intimacy with Joseph, king of Rome, wiiich mate- 
rially inlhienced liis politics. When, in 1094, he succeeded to his- brother U-eorge as 
elector, instea<.lo£ tiirniug liis arms against France, according to previous arrangement, 
he undertook the command of tlie Austro-Saxon army against the Turks ’In Hungary. 
After the bul tle of Olasch, in 1696, he returned to Vienmras a candidate for the throne 
of Poland, var;ated by John Sobieski. Bidding higher than prince Conti for the crown 
(10 million Polish llorins), and adopting the Catholic faith, he -was elected king by the 
venal nobles; and having, by his imposing force, aw^ed the adherents of Conti, he Avas 
crowned at Oracow^ 15th Se})t., 1697. On ascending the throne, he promised to regain, 
for liis new kingdom, the provinces that had been ceded to Sweden; but his efforts to 
do this only led (o the defeat of himself and liis allies, his own deposition as king of 
Poland, the election of Stanislaus Leszeynski, and the ignominious peace of Altranstlidt 
in 1706. So complete wuis his humiliation, that A. was compelled to send a letter of 
congratulation to the new Polish king, together with all the crowm-jewels and aixliives. 
However, on rec;eiving intelligeiKX‘ of the defeat of Charles XII. at Piiltowva, in 1709, 
he declared the treaty of Altranstifdt annulled, marched with a powerful army into 
Poland, formed a fresh alliance with the czar, and recommenced a v/ar with Sw'eden, 
which continued raging with redoubled fury, till the death of Charles XII. at Fredericks- 
hall, in 1718, gave a now aspect to affairs, leading first to a truce, and eventually to a 
peace with Sweden. Meanwhile, a confederation, headed by a Polisli nobleman, had 
been formed against the Saxons, and repulsed them witli mucli success, till, in 1716, 
through the mediation, of the. czar, a compact wnis made between the Poles and A,, 
agreeably to which the Saxon troops left the kingdom. The king now found himself 
obliged to employ conciliation, and the splendor of his dissolute court soon won the 
favor of the Polfsh nobles, wdio followed his example but too closely. Saxon}'' liad 
bitter cause to regret the union of the crow'ns. Its resources w'ere sharaeHilly squan- 
dered, even when rvant and ’famine were in the land, on the adornment of the* capital, 
on the king’s mistresses, his illegitimate chilaren, and the alchemists who deluded lilm 
with }K>])es of the elixir of life. A supi.)orted the hue arts as ministering to luxury, 
but did little for the cause of science. DevS]>otic in principle, though easy in temper; 
ambitious ns well as luxurious; reckless alike in the pursuit of wxir and pleasure, death 
overtook him iu the midst of projected festivities. On his wviy to the Warsaw^ diet, 
gangrene of an old wound set in, and he died in Feb., 1733, and was buried at Cracow. 
By ills wife— -a Protestant, and daughter of the margrave of Brandcnburg-Kulmbacli— " 
he left an only son, wdio succeeded to him. The most celebrated of Ids numerous ille- 
gitimate offspring— -amounting, it is affirmed, to somcwdiere about 300 — was Maurice, 
count of Saxony. 

AITG-IJSTUS III., Frederick, elector of Saxony and king of Poland, the son and 
successor of the above, ’^vas born in Oct., 16t)0, and carefully klucated by his mother in 
the Protestant faith. At the age of 15, ho'wcver, he left her tutelage for a tour through 
Germany, Furnce, and Italy, w'here heclianged his religion, secretly professing Catholi- 
cism at Bologna, iu 1712, though the fact was not publicly known in Baxony till five 
years later. It is possible that an eye to the crowm of Poland, and to an alliance with 
one of the Austrian princesses, may have had something to do with this step. After 
Succeeuing his father in the electorate! in 1733, he was chosen king of Poland by a part 
.of the nobility ; and triumphing over the rival claims of Stanislaus Leszeynski, sup- 
])orted by JjOiiis XV., ivas unanimously proclaimed three years later. He inherited his 
father’s sumptuous tastes, though not his talents; and his love of art, cultivated by liis 
Italian trwrr, enriched the gallery of Dresden with noble paintings. The government of 
his country h<! made over entirely to his prime minister, count von Bvulil, whose whole 
]>olitical system consisted in complete dependence upon Russia. In 1742, alarmed at 
the increased powxr Prussia had obtained by the conquest of Silesia, A. formed an alli- 
ance with Maria Theresa; and by the secret treaty of Lcipsic, contracted to supply her 
with 50,000 men. But their united troops w'en 'completely routed by the Prussians iu 
1745; and Frederick II. pushing on into Saxony, A. had to escape from his capital, 
saving his art-treasures, but leaving his state-papers in the hands of the conqueror. In 
1746, the peace of Dresden restored him Saxony; but the close of the year again saw 
him embroiled with Pmssia. Joining the camp at Pirna, he narrowly escaped being 
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taken piiponer, and had to flee to Poland, where Ms popularity, never very great, was 
mucih diminished by his recent reverses in Saxony, added to which the empress Catha- 
rine of It ussia used every effort to dislodge him, as hcing an ally of France. _At the 
co[iclusiou of the peace of Hubertsburg, A. returned to Dresden, where he died in 1768. 
His son, Frederick Christian, succeeded him in the electorate, and Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski became king of Poland. 

AUGUSTUS FKEBERICK, 1773-1848, Prince of Great Britain and Ireland, duke 
of Sussex, sixth son of George III. At Romo he married Lady Augusta Murray, 
daughter of the earl of Diinmore, a Roman Catholic; but the marriage was •annulled 
because he had acted without the consent of the crown. She separated from him at 
once, and their children, a son and a daughter, took the name of D’Este. In 1801, A. 
was made a peer, with a grant of £12,000 a year, to which £0000 was subsequently 
added. He was a liberal on most questions, and favored the abolition of the slave-trade, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish emancipation, free trade, and the reform bill. In 1810, h j 
was grand master of freemasons; in 1816, president of the society for the encouragement 
of useful arts; and in '^-830, president of the royal society^ The prince was a liberal patron 
of literature and tlie arts, and possessed an unusually tine library. 


ATO, Aim, a genus of w^eb-footed birds, the type of a family called alcaclm, wdiich 
was In great part included in the LinnaBan genus alca, and to many of the species of 
which, now Tanked in other genera, the name A. is still popularly extended. The 
(dcamc are ams^ngst those 'web-feoted birds collectively called brachypferes (i.e., short 
wingel) or divers by Cuvier, remarkable for the shortness of their wings, 'which they 
employ as fins or paddles for swimming under water, some being even incapable of 
flying; and for the position of their legs, further backward than in other birds, wdiich 
makes walking difficult, and compels them, when on land, to maintain an upright atti- 
tude. They are distinguislied hy the very compressed bill, ■which, in the true auks, is 
vertically elevated, and so sharp along the ridge as to resemble the blade of a knife; and 
by their entirely palmated feet, destitute .of hind toes. The auks are entirely confined 
to the seas of the northern hemisphere — the penguins taking their place in the soutliern — 
and are most abundant in the colder regions. All of them have a dense plumage, which 
generally exhibits on its surface a beautifully polished appearance and silvery lustre. 
The genus alca, as restricted by Cuvier and others, contains only two species, distin- 
guished from the puffins (q.y.), which also belong to this 'family, chiefly by the greater 
length of the bill, and its being covered with feathers as far as' the nostrils. Tlie bill, 
both in the auks and puffins, is transversely and strongly grooved. But even the two 
known species of the restricted genus alea differ from one another in a most important 
particular— the wings of the one, the great A., being so short that it is quite incapable 



It was an inhabitant of the most northerly shores, and a very rai’e visitant of the Orkney 
and Shetland islands and tlie Hebrides. It was almost equally rare in Koiway and 
Sweden, hut -was formerly frequent in Iceland and Greenland, and localities on the 
coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland. The rapidity wfith which this bird moved under 
water was extraordinary; one of them having been pursued ])y a six-oared boat for 
■hours in vain. Like most of the alcadw, the great A. laid. only one egg, about 5 in. 
in length, and 3 in its greatest breadth. Tiie egg -was laid on the bare rock, without 
-any attempt at a nest. — The liAzon-BiLL (q.v.) is the only other species now 

-commonly included m the genus alca. The name Little A. is often given to a bird 
al.so called the Rotote (q.v.) (/??,. alle, ionuQvly aim alh^), common in arctic regions. 
-- 1 he common puflin is sometimes called the Labrador auk. — The northern parts of 
the Bacitic ocean abound in auks remarkabl(! for a somewhat quadrangular liil], iiotclied 
near the tip, and which form the goimsi p/iakiis. One of them, P. pmttacula, is known 
as the parrakeet auk. — Ail the auks feed upon fishes, crustaceans, and other marine 
animals, which they pursue under water, and for which they dive to great depths. 

. AULAF, or Anlaf, cl. 980; a pagan kiiiF of Northumberland. Athelstan expelled 
nm from Northumbria, whence he fled toHreland. In 987 he tried to recover his 
kmgdom.^but was driven out and went liack to Ireland to ravas’e that counti’v. After 
Athelstan s death, A. recovered Northumbria by defeating Edmund at Tumwmrth. 
Hmya, Edmund s successor, compelled A. to embrace the (diristiau religion; but 
Eimstians themselves drove Mm out, and he once more wcBnt to Ireland, where he 
deteated and put to death Murdock, king of Leinster, in 937. Other princes fdl before 
hnn, ami he called Mm,self king of In 980 .he lot ' ’* ^ - - - - ■ 

■on a pilgrimage to Iona, wliere lie died. 


j lost his son and heir, and went 


\ AFLAPOLAY , or Aleppi, a t. of India, in the native state of Travancore, on the sea- 
coast, m J oO n, lat., and 76“" 24' e. long. There is no shelter for shipping, but ships 
anehor 4 or m. from the shore. There is, however, a considerable trade in tim- 
ber,. betel-nut, coir, pepper, and cardamoms. This t. communicates with Quilon and 

Ooclpn on the n., by canals parallel with the sea-coasf, 
and connecting a senes of lakes or back-waters. Between these and the sea is a com- 
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Biiinicationby aT^’icle creek, through which the timber for exportation is floated, which 
is brought from the forests of the rajah of Travancore on the western Ghauts. 

AUIJC GOITSffllL (Lat. aula, court or hall), one of the two highest courts of the old 
German empire?, co-ordinate with the imperial chamber. It came into existence in 1405, 
and seems to have been at first employed principally in preparing business matters regard- 
ing the crown lands and the empire generally, in order to expedite the decisions of the 
iinperial chamber. It soon, however, began to assume or acquire higher functions. 
Aher 1503, tlie states submitted important grievances to its independent consideration; 
but it did not receive a fixed constitution before 1559. In 1654, it was formally recog- 
nized as tlie second of the two supreme courts, and equal in dignity to the imperial 
chamber. It was composed of a president, a vice-president, a vice-chancellor, and 
eighteen councilors, who were all chosen and paid by the emperor, witli the excep- 
tion of tli(? vice-chancellor, who was appointed by tlie elector of Mainz. Of the 
eighteen councilors, six wore Protestants, whose votes, when they were unanimous, 
(*,o"^ald not lx? set aside by those of the others, so that a religious parity was to some 
extent preserved. The councilors were divided into three classes — counts, barons, and 
men of learning — all of whom were on a footing of equalit^^ except that the last men- 
tioned received a higher salary, and were usually advanced into the ranks of the nobility. 
The council held aloof from politics, but under its jurisdiction were placed: 1st,. All 
matters of feudality in which the emperor was immediately concerned; 2d. All questions 
of appeal on the part of the states from decisions in favor of the emperor in minor courts; 
3d. Whatever concerned the imperial jurisdiction in Italy, On the death of the emperor, 
the council was dissolved, and had to he reconstructed by his successor. It finally ceas(*d 
to exivSt on the extinction of the old German empire in 1806. 

AULIS, a t. ill Bccotia, on the Euripus strait, where the Greek fleet assembled before 
sailing for Troy. Its temple of Artemis was standing in the time of Pgusanias, but the 
t. contained only a few workers in pottery. 

ArLISTAY I)E OITAKNISE, CirAirLES de Menotj, a French land-owner, conspicu- 
ous in the history of Acadie, or is ova Scotia. He was agent first for Isaac de Padzilly, 
proprietor of Acadie, and afterwards for Charles, the brother of Isaac, who.se rights he 
purchased. There was a long contest between A. and La Tour, a rival proprietor, in 
which both souglit aid from Hew England. A. triumphed, capturing Mme. La Tour, 
in 1645, after which he was appointed governor. His widow married his rival, LaTour. 

AULUS GELLIUS, a Latin author in the time of the An to nines, of whom little is 
known beyond his Koctes Attim, a mass of ill-digested hut valuable information con- 
cerning the men and manners of the age. 

AEMALE, a t. in France, 40 m. n.e. of Rouen; pop. ’06, 2929. Here, in 1592, in a 
battle between the Spaniards and French, Henry of Navarre was wounded. A. was a 
county in the early jiart of the 15th c,, and belonged to Claude Lorraine, son of Rene 11. 
Claude was created duke of Guise, and became the head of that famous house. 

AUMALE, a t. of Algeria, on one of the headwaters of the Sahel, 57 m. s.e. from 
Algiers. It is vsiluated on the great road from Algiers to Constantine. It is a strong 
military post, with barracks, magazines, and hospitals. Pop. 5196, of wliom 1468 are 
Europeans. 

A¥MALE, CiiAHLES DE Loetiaixs, Duc cT, b. 1554, "was an ardent partisan of the 
league in tlie politico-religiouswars whichdevastated France in the latter half of the 16th 
century. The aim of the league was ostensibly to suppress the Huguenots, but in reality 
to secure the supremo power to the Guises. Closely allied by blood to this crafty and 
ambitious family, A. from the very first entered with fanatical sympathy into its schemes, 
and after tlic miirrler of the duke of Guise at Blois, in Dec., 1588, he became, along 
with the duke of j\rayenne, tlie leader of the party. In 1589, he seized Paris, dissolved 
the parliament, and imprisoned its members. Shortly after, he put himself at the head of a 
body of troops to attack the town of Senlis, ])Ut was defeated byLaNoue, and compelled 
to retr{?at. Always unfortunate in war, his presence seemed invariably to insure tbe over- 
tlirow of his friends. He commanded a portion of the forces of the league at the battles of 
Ar(p.iesand1vri, where the Huguenots triumphed under their skillful and sagacious mon- 
arch, Henry I Y. But A. was as obstinate as he was unlucky, and in the end proved himsel f 
as traitorous as he was obstinate. He held out for the league in Amiens until the populace 
{?xpell(?d him. when he suddenly allied himself with the Spaniards wdio had invaded Picardy, 
refused tlie royal pardon, and delivered over to the enemy several places in his possessioii. 
For this he was impeached, condemned, and sentenced to be broken alive on the wheel. 
His property was confiscated, but he himself escaped. He lived in exile till his death, 
which took place at Brussels, in 1631. lie k?ft no male posterity. 

AUMALE, HEJSTRr-EuGEis^E-PmLirPE, Louis d’Oiileaks, Due d’, b. at Paris, Jan. 15, 
1822. is tiic fourth son of the late king of France, Louis Philippe. He enjoyed the privilege 
—■so rare among princes — of being educated along with his fcllow-men, at the college of 
Henri I Y. , wliere he exhibited considcra])le talent, and obtained several honors. Whom 16 
years of age, he entered the array, soon distinguished himself by his bravery, and passed 
rapidly tii'rough the various grades of rank. In 1843, lie embarked at Brest for Algeria, 
whci-e lie commanded a subdivision of the French army, and performed some brilliant 
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exploits, the most signal of -whicli was his surprising Ahd-el-Kader, when encamped in the 
environs of Goudjilab. this coup.de main., whfch occurred on tlie 16th of Blay, 1843, 
there fell into his hands a multitude of cattle, 4 standards, 3000 prisonm's, and the corre- 
spondence and treasure of the emir. He was, inconsequence, elevated t o tlie rsink of lieuten- 
ant-general, and appointed to the government of the province of Constantine. In 1847, 
he succeeded marshal Bugeaud in^the governor-generalship of Nigeria. "^Vhile holding 
this high office, he was exposed to a series of bitter attacks hy the democratic “opposi- 
tion” in the chamher of deputies, but was ably defended by (xulzot. ' After the expul- 
sion of his father, he withdrew from Algeria, having first, with self-denying patriotism, 
exhorted the colony peaceably to obey the orders of the metrojiolis. He then r(*sid('d in 
England till 1871, when he returned to Erance, and was elected a member of the assem- 
bly. ■ He was elected a general of division in 1872, and pre.^ided over the coiineil of wair 
which tried marshal Bazaine. He was elected a member of the ace. demy in 1871. His 
chief waitings are Les Zouwees et les Ohamurs-d>-pied, and lihivire dca Coiidcs. 

ATOE, the French cloth-measure corresponding to the Englisli eV. Both words are 
derived from the Lat. ulna. The English ell = 'hj- yard =: 4o inches; the French aune 
usuiiU (or mutelle) = 1-J- metre = 47^ inches Englisln The old au)le^Y^\9< a little shorter, 

AFlfOY, Makie-Cathebtne-Jumellh! de Berneville, Coratesse d’, a celc Prated 
French authoress of the reign of Louis XI Y. bhe wais b. about 1660, and d. at Paris, 
Jan,, 1705. She composed fairytales, romances, and historical memoirs. Among her 
fairy talcs may be mentioned, The Yellow Dicarf, The ^^ldte Cat, and Cherry and Fair Star. 
Many of these fictions have been translated into English, and are greedily read])y scliool- 
boys. They have, both in France and other countries, gone through numerous ‘editions, 
and are the sole monuments of her fame; for lier sentimental novels", Ilippalyfe. and Comte 
de Ditfjlas, have long ago vanished from the eyes of men; while her historical memoirs 
are not regarded as at all trustworthy. 

AUEAXTIA'CE.® (from aumntiiim, modern Latin for an orange), a natural order of 
exogenous ulants, consisting of trees and shrubs, often of greaf beauty. Both loaves 
and bark are generally very smooth, and all parts are filled with little transparent recep- 
tacles of a fragrant volatile oil, whicli especially abound.s in the leaves and in tlie rind of 
the fruit. The leaves are alternate, and ahvays articulated with their stalks, 'which are 
frequently winged. The flowers have a short. 3 to 5 toothed, withering calyx, and 3 to 5 
petals, wTiich are broad at the base, sometimes slightly coherent, and imbricated in bud. 
The stamens are equal in number to the petals, ora multiple of their number; the fila- 
ments sometimes slightly coherent dn one or- more bundles; the anUiers terminal and 
erect. The stamens and petals are inserted on a disk. The ovary is free; there is one 
style with a thickish stigma. The fruit (a hesperidium) is pulpy, with a leathery or spongy 
rind, of one cell, or of a number of separable cells; the seeds attaclted to tlie axis, with 
thick cotyledons and no albumen, not unfrequeiitly containing more embryos than one. 
—The order contains about 100 knowm species, natives of warm climalCvS, and almost all 
of the East Indies. The species of the. genus citrus (q.v.) are the best known, among 
which are the orange, lemon, citrofi, etc." But the order contains many other plants pro- 
ducing agreeable fruits, among wiiicli the ccylc marmeloH (see ii^loj;E)~called bhei or 
hael, in India— (the w^anipee), glycosmu citrifolia, triphitna frifolktfa 
deserve particular notice. The fruits, ripe and unripe, juice and rind, the flowers, leaves, 
hark, etc., of a number of species are employed medicinally. The medicinal uses of 
^rnglemarmeloshn-VQ been already noticed in the article iSoLE; tliose of the species of 
citrus will be mentioned under their proper heads. The leaves of Iwrgera. henigil are 
used by the Hindoos as a stomachic and tonic, the bark and roots as stimiilarils. — Fero- 
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Stomachic and carminative. — Skimmia (or Umonia) laureola and slcimmia japemira Xiva 
remarkable exceptions in this order, as to the climate to winch they are adapted: the 
former grows on the cold and lofty mountains of the n. of India, l)raving frost and snowq 
the latter, a beautiful shrub, recently introduced into Britain from Japan, is ]>t*rfect]y 
hardy even in the severest winters; its evergreen leaves and pretty little rod berries 
remaining quite uninjured by frost, whilst its small wiiite flow'ers,‘ produced early in 
summer, have the fragrance of orange blossoms. 

AXTEE'LIA. See Chrysalis. 

AIJEELIA'K’irs, Lucius Domitius— also named Claubius Bomtttus and Yat.ehtits 
—one of the most pow^erfiil of the Homan emperors, was of very humble origin, his 
father having been a husbandman. He was b. about a.d. 212, and enlisting caiiy as a 
common soldier, ho rapidly distinguisbed himself, and held the higlicst military ofiices 
, under Yalerianus and Claudius II. On the death of Claudius (a.b, 270), A. was elected 
; t mperor by the army. He commenced his reign hy vigorous oppositmn to the barbarian 
Alemanni,^ or Marcomanni, whom he expelled. Thereafter, he commenced the erection 
m a new line of fortified walls round Rome, wdiich were not completed till the reign of 
Probus (a.b. 276), Their ruins still mark the boundaries of Rome in' the time of Aure- 
lian. Finding that the province of Dacia (now^ Y^allachia) could not be maintaint*d 
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a^>*ainHt tbe assaults of the Goths, he surrendered it, on certain conditions, and strength- 
ened the frontier of the itoinau eni[)ire hy making tiie Danube its boundary. He next 
l unied liis otiention to the east, wliere tlie renowned queen, Zenobia (q.v.X had extended 
her sway from Syria to xVsia Minor and Egypt. A. defeated her in two battles,^ and 
besieged her in Palmyra, from wliicli slie aUempted to escape, when she saw defense 
would ]n*ove unavailing. She was, liowever, taken prisoner, and soon after the city sur- 
reaidcred, and wiis treated leuienlly. Shortly after A. had departed, a new insurrection 
took place, lie. returned in 278, and gave tlie splendid city u^) to destruction. A. was 
again calhal to the east hy a rebellion in Egypt, instigated byFirmus, a merchant of 
great Intkience, which her speedily quelled. Tiesides, Tetricus, who had held ^itiq^erial 
power in G-aui since before tlie death of Gallienus, finding himself unable to wield, sur- 
rendered it to Aiirelian. By restoring good discipline in the army, order in domestic 
affairs, and political unity to the Roniiui domiiiious, A. merited the title awarded to him 
by the senate— “restorer V)f the Roman empire.” He fell a victini^to conspiracy during 
his campaign against the Persians (A.D. 276). ' ^ 

AUEE'LIIFSj Marcus. See Aktorinus. ' . 

xiURPLLE, or D’AURELLE, Be Paladines, b.l803; aFrench soldier, distinguished 
in the Crimean war. In the German wrt he was the commander of the fifth French 
divi.sion at ]Retz. .After jMapoleon’s fall he organized the army of the Loire, drove Von 
der Tauu from Orleans, and won tlici first victory for France, for which he received the 
chief command of the army of the Loire. He was repulsed in an attack upon the army 
of prince Frederick Charles, and beaten by the grand duke of Mechlenberg at Ai'tc- 
mav; the next day prince Frederick drove him back to the forest of Orleans and took 
posk?ssion of tiic town. A. was soon afterwards removed from his command, and 
o.lfered that of the camp at Cherbourg, which he refused, and he also refused to succeed 
gen. Ciunizy. In the national assembly he was opposed to continuing the war. At a later 
period he was commander of the national guards in the department of the Seine, and a 
member of the Bazaine court-martial 

AURE'OLA, or Au'rkole, the halo, or “glory,” With which old painters encircled 
the heads and sometimes the entire persons of angels, saints, and martyrs. The circle 
xvith a cross was given to the Saviour only; without the cross, to canonize saints. Though 
supposed to be a Christian invention, ft appears that it was used long before Christ in 
pictures of Hindoo deities. 

AU'REUS, or DfiNA'iiius xAureus, the. oldest standard gold coin of Rome, coined 207 
B.o. ; average weight, 121 grains. 

AIT'RICLES, two cavitks of the heart. See Heart. 

AFEIG'ITLAj Primula mmcula, a plant of the same genus with the primrose (q.v.), 
much cultivated in flower-gardens. The xi. has long been a tlorisPs flower. It was 
highly esteemed hy tlie Ramans, and luis, at least since the beginning of the 18th c., 
received particular attention from tlie florists of England and Holland. It is one of 
tiiose fiowers, the ciihivation of which is often most 'successfully prosecuted in the little 
gardens of operatives near large towns, Lancasliire is particularly famous for it. — The 
A. lias smooth, dark-green leave.s, scapes (or leafless stems), and calicos, covered, with a 
mealy powder. A similar fine meal appears also on the flowers, and adds much to their 
beauty. The A. is a native of the xVlps and other mountains of the middle and s. of 
Europe, and of sub-alpiiie situations in the same countries. It is found also on the Cau- 
casus and the mounlain-s of Syria; it growxs in shady and moist places. In a wild state, 
it has comparatively small flowers, of a simple yellow color, on short stalks, forming an 
umbel of generally six ar seven on one scape, with the same delightful fragrance which 
aids so much to ihade h a favorite flowtor in cultivation. The leaves are used by the 
inhabitants of the Alps as a remedy for coughs. 

By cultivation and art, the A. has been brought to great beauty and splendor of color. 
Red, pink, crimson, apple-green, and mulberry are the cliicf colors which the different 
varieties exhibit. More than 1200 varieties have- been reckoned, and new ones are con- 
tinually raised from seed. Some of them are entirely of one color, others of two or 
more; some are delicately shaded, and some variegated. The mere color of an A. is not 
of so much consecpiencu*, in the eye of a florist, as the form, and shading. The chief 
requisites of a good A. are large flowers, so many of them on one scape as to give full- 
ness to the umbel, the flower-stalks so strong that the fiowers do not hang down; the 
scape itself must be so tall, that the umbel of flowers may rise completely above the 
leaves, and so strong as to bear it erect; the flower must be nearly round; the white or 
yeilow eye in its center must be distinct and round, its color not mixing with the ground 
color, which, liowever, may mix at the outer part with the green of the margin. The 
green margin adds much to the beauty of many varieties. The mealiness of the flower 
difl’ers nn cli in different varieties. — The A. blooms in April and May, and often also a 
second ti;ne in the end of, autumn, which adds to the charms of the flower-border, 
although it is to tiie first or proper flowering-season that the florist looks. It 'succeeds 
best in a rich light soil, and cultivators diligently prepare for it composts of various 
kinds, i)ut In general consisting chiefly of fresh loamy soil, and of well-rotted horse or 
cow dung ol'ten with the addition of a little sand. The finer varieties are always cultb 
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AURORA, a city In Kane co.» 111., on Pox river, and the Chicago and Iowa, and 
Chicago, Burlington and Qnincy railroads, 38 m. s.w. of Chicago; pop. *80, 13,059. 
The rivui* larnishes ahuiulaut water-power for manufacturing i>iirposes. There are rail- 
way repair shops here, which employ about 1000 men. 

AURORA, a city in Dearborn co., Ind., on the. Ohio river, and the Louisville branch 
of the Ohio and Mississippi railroad; 35 m. below Cincinnati. It has a number of 
manufactories, but the river trade is the most important business. Pop. ’70, 3304 

'jt AUEuEA BOEEALIS, or Nouthern Lights, (Ggy. JS^orcUicht), the name given to the 

luminous phenomenon whicli is seen towards the n. of the heavens by the inhabi- 
tants of the higher latitudes. During the mdnter of the northern hemisphere, the 
inhabitants of tiie arctic zone are without the light of the sun for months together, and 
their long dreary night is relieved by the light of this beautiful meteor, which occurs with 
great fre^cpiency in these regions. Those who have explorea the southern seas have 
seen the same phenomenon in the direction of the south pole, so that the term polar 
liglits niight be more appropriate than northern lights to designate the aurora. Tlie 
appearance of the A. B. has been described by a great variety of observers, both in 
noriliern and central Europe, all of wMom give siihstantially the same account of the 
manner in which the phenomenon takes place. It is briefly as follows; A dingy aspect 
of the sky in the dii’ection of the n, is generally the precursor of the auro]-a; and 
this gradually becomes darker in color, and assumes the form of a circular segment/ 
surrounded by a luminous arch, and resting at each end on the horizon. This dark 
sefpnent, as it is called, has the appearance of a thick cloud, 'and is frequently seen as- 
SUCH in the fading twilight before the development of the auroral light. Its density 
must, ho'wever, be very small, as stars are sometimes seen shining brightly through it. 
This dai'k segment is bounded by a iuminous arch of a biuish-wdiite color, which varies 
in breadth from 1 to 6 diameters of the moon, having the low^er edge sharply deflned, 
and tlic up]icr edge only wdieii the breadth of the arch is small. This arch may be 
considered to be a part of a luminous ring elevated at ^ considerable distance above the 
?' earth’s surface, and having its center correspouCmg wu'th some point near the north 

pole. An observer several degrees s. of this auroral ring wmuld see towards the n. only 
a small arc of it, the larger part being hid by the earth; to one situated not so far 
s., it would appear as a larger and liigiier arch; to one placed below it, it w^oukl be seen 
as an arch passing through the zenith; and to one situated -vvithin the ring and fui‘ther 
n., it would be found as an arch culminating in the s. On this supposition, nearly all 
the various positions of the auroral arch may be accounted for. The center of the ring 
corresponds probably with the magnetic n., w'liich is at present situated in the island of 
Boothia Felix. Hence it is that in Greenland, vridcii is '''^uated to the e. of this island, 
the auroral arch has been seen stretching from n. to s. with its highest point in the 
The luminous arch, once formed, remains visible for several hours, and is in a constant 
state of motion. It rises and falls, extends towaird the e. and towards the w., and breaks 
: sometimes* m one jiart, sometimes in another. These motions become all the more 

:: observable wdien the arch is about to shoot forth rays; tnen it becomes luminous at one 

: in upon the dark segment, and a ray of similar brightness to the arch mounts 

’ with the rapidity of lightning cOwards the zenith. The ray seldom keeps the same 

torm for any length of "time; but undergoes continual changes, .wowing eastward and 
westward, and fluttering like a ribbon agitated by the After some time, it 

gradually fades in brigiitness, and at la.st gives way to oujer rays. When the aurora 
attains its full brightness and activity, rays are projected from every part of the arch, 
and if they do not rise too high, it presents the appearance of a comb furnished -with 
teeth. When the rays are very bright, tliey sometimes assume a green, sometimes a 
violet, a purple, or a rose color, giving to the wdiole a variegated and brillipt effect. 
The whole display will sometimes assume the form of a long banner waving ia the 
breeze in a horizontal direction, making a most gorgeous and magnificent display, but 
this phenomenon is not frequently seen. When the rays darted by the luminous 
arch are numerous and of great length, they culminate in a point which is situated in 
the prolongation of the dip'ping needle, soniewhat s.e. of Ihe zenith. There they fomi 
w'hat is called the boreal crown; and the w'hole heavens, tow’ards the e., w., and n., pre- 
sent iae appearance of a vast cupola of fire, supported by columns of variously colored 
light. When the rays are darted less brilliantly, the crown first disappears, then, here 
and there, the light becomes faint and intermittent, till at last the whole phenomenon 
fadc's ffom the sky. 

Tlie preceding description indicates the general features of the appearance of the A. 
B. ; but several auroras have been described wiiich presented striking peculiarities. 
Sometimes the phenomenon assumed the form of one or more curtains of light, depend- 
ing from dingy clouds, whose folds -were agitated to and fro, as if by the Wind. Bome- 
times this curtain seemed to consist of separate ribbons of light, arranged side by side 
in groups of diflerent lengths, and attaining their greatest brilliancy at the lower edges. 
In this country the A. B. seldom occtirs "with the distinctness and brilliancy wiiich 
I attend It in northern latitudes, but the description just given portrays the type to which 

I tsuch appearance of the meteor more or less approximates, 

I The height of tlie aurora has been variously estimated. The first observers were 
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iadined to place the rent of it beyond the atmosphere; bnt Ibis hypothesis is irntenable 
as the aurora does not seem to he affected by the rotation of the earth, but appears to' be 
fi phenomenon. By taking observations of the altitude of the 

VrA^'no^^^ arch of the same aurora at different station‘d, lieights varyijjo' from 
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Orleans, by credible observers. On the other hand, some obseryer.s of c’miiienci'aKert 
tn.itjiie auiora sometimes tlescends to tlio region of the clouds, and apiieurs almok as 
a local phenomenon. A hrilliant aurora was seen by Mr. Farquliursoii tljc nihiMor of 
i-tord, m Aberdeenshire, on the 20th of Dee 18‘J0 from 8 ir 11 -"a i., ti ^ 
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to Ictllic two fig'lit it out, and exhaust each other, and then to play oli his third hrollier 
ag-ainst the victor. lie coaferrcd with Murad; assured him lie had no earthly amhiti()n; 
tiiat the crown Ijc stroN'c for was a spiritual, and not a temporal one ; and that, for ahec- 
tiou’s sa]c(^ and with a view to promote the interests of the tinie faith—^Dara was liberal 
in his religious opinions, and had vrritten a hook to prove that Moharamecland Brahma 
a^n-eed in all essciititd points—he would support his pretensions to the throne. Miirad 
believed him, and tin? forces of the two were joined. Meanwhile, Djira haMng overcome 
SliujiVs army, directed his forces against his other two brothers ; but A.’s plausibility 
prevaik'd over Tiai’a/s generals, who deserted, and Dara had to seek safety in flight. By 
this time, Ik ) vr ever, Shah -Jehan had somewhat recovered. A. xn*ofess"ed the utmost 
loyal! 3 % but secretty gave his son instructions to take possession of Sbah-Jehun’s palace, * 
which was do’ue, and the aged monarch was made prisoner. A. next seized and confined 
his too {•oufiding brother, Miirad; and after a struggle of two or three years’ duration, 
Bara and Phnja'also fell into his power, and aU three were put to death. The scepter 
was now llrmly vdiliin the grasp of Auriingzebe. He professed not to care for the impe- 
rial insignia, but was ultimately induced: to receive them on Aug. 2, 1078. He, at the 
same time, assumed the presumptuous title of Alemgir, “ conqueror of the wmiid.” He 
also took the title of ]\Iohi-eddin, “ the reviver of religion. In the seventh 3T?ar of A.’s 
reign, his father died, at a good old age; but there are suspicious, nevertheless, that liis 
death was hastened by slow poison, administered by command of his son. 

A.’s long reign of half a centur}' was distinguislied by great outward prosperity; but 
the empire wais diseased at its heart. Everywhere there was distrust; A., who had 
established his empire b}" fi'aud, was naturall}^ enough distrusted by all. lie lacked con- 
fidence ill bis statesmenwvho, in their turn, distrusted him and one another. ‘His sons 
imitated him in his disobedience to his father, and the Hindoos, whom he treated with 
great harslincss, excited the Mahrattas against him in the s. Still his great abilities 
sufficed during Ids reign not only to preserve his empire in tact, but even to (?nlargc it 
consideraliljc Discord between the monarchs of Bijapur and Golconda, wdiicli was 
mainly due to Lis policy when acting as governor of the Deccan, enabiod him to add 
these two kingdoms to his empire. But the seeds of decay which had been sowm in his 
reign boi-e ample fruit in the reign of his son. The decadence of the Mogul c?mpire dates 
fro1n A.’s death, which took place at Ahmednuggur, on the 21st Feb., 1707, in the 81)th • 
year of his age, and 50th of his reign. The latter years of A.’s life were passed in misery. 
The memoiy of his own crimes weighed heavy on his soul. He lived in constant dread that 
he himself would receive of the measure which he had meted out to others. His court was 
remarkable among oriental courts for its economy and freedom from ostentation. A.’s 
cbaracter wasnotVithout its good features, as instaneed diy the fact, that in the third 
3 ^ear of his reign, when there was a great famine in the land, he gave unreservedly the 
funds of his treasiuy, which had been greatly augmented by his frugality, to procure 
food for his people. ■ 

AU SA'BLE, a t. and village in Clinton co., K. y., on the A. S. river, 7 m. from lake 
Champlain; pop. of township, ’70, 2808. In the vicinity of the village is a great chasm 
or gorge, much visited b}" tourists. 

AlISGULTATIOH (Lat. uuhcuUo, to listen), a mode of detecting diseases, especially those 
of the Jieart and lungs, by listening to the sounds produced m the cavity of the chest. 
This is done cither by the unassisted ear {immdlate A,), or by the aid of a simple sound- 
conveying instrument, the stethoscope (q.v.) {mediate A.). By care and attention, the 
normal sounds produced by respiration and the beating of the heart may be distinguished 
from the several abnormal sounds indicating disease. A. is clas.sed ‘'among the most 
important of discoveries in modern medical science. Its details are ably explained by the 
discoverer, Lalhmec. See Peucussiox. 

AU'SOjSTES, a tribe of unknown origin in ancient Italy, said in tmdition to be 
descended from xiuson, a son of Ulysses and Oatypso. They gave the name Anson ia to 
southern Italy, afterwards called Magna Griecia. Niebuhr supposes they were of the 
Oscan nation. 

AESO'HIITS, Decil’S Magnits, the most conspicuous Roman poet in the 4th c. after 
Christ, was h. at Burdegala (Bordeaux), about 309 a.d. Scaliger asserts that his father, 
Julius A., was the favorite physician of the emperor Valentiuian, but the assertion has 
no historic basis, so far as we "know. He was, however, a man of considerable import- 
ance, having been at one time honorary prefect of Illyricum, and he appears to liave 
taken eare tliat the young A. should receive an excellent education. IVlany amiable 
female relatives fost(?red, and probalJy flattered the talents of the boy. After flnishing 
his curriculum at Toulouse, he returned to Bordeaux, where, after practicing for a short 
time at the bar, he turned his attention to literature, and soon distinguished himself as a 
jirofessor of oratory. Some years later, he was appointed by Valentinian tutor to his son 
Gratian; afterwards quaistor, and, hy Gratian, prefect of Latium, and subsequently 
consul of Gaul (379 A.o.). On the death of Gratian, A. retired from public life to his 
estate at Bordeaux, ^ where lie occupied himself with literature and rural pursuits until 
the time of his death (392 a.d.). The question whether or not A. was a “ Christian, ’’has 
occasioned much controversy, and remains yet unsettled. His works include translations 
of Greek eclogues, a collection of 150 epigrams, epistles in verse and prose, 20 so-called 
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•was founded, and he then received tlie appointment of professor of jurisprudence. To 
lit himself for the chair, in the autumn of 1827 he settled at Bonn, then the residence of 
"Niebuhr, Brandis, Schiegel, Arndt, Welcker, and Mackeldey, and he i-emalned timre 
tlii’oughout the Avinter. lie returned to England well acquainted with the writings of 
sonic of the most eminent of the continental jurists. His lectures were well received by 
a few distinguished men; but the subject was not recognized as a necessai’y branch of 
legal study, "and evidently did not supply that kind of knowledge best calculated to 
promote practical success in the legal professions. A. believed the position of a 
Gci-maii professor of law to be the most enviable in the world; and with a small 
but sure income, he would have devoted his great poAvers to the exclusive cultiva- 
tion of the subjects discussed in liis lectures. But, unfortunately, no jn-ovision was 
made for the chair of jurisprudence beyond class fees, and in the absence of stu- 
dents, A., ill 1S32, was reliictantiy compelled to resign his appointment. In the 
same year, lie published his Frounce of Jtirkpriuienee Fetemuned, a work, at the 
time, little appreciated liy the general public, and the small success it met did not 
encourage him to undertake other publications on the allied subjects. In the estimation 
of compctiiiit judges, however, it placed its author in the highest rank among writers on 
jurisprudence’. In 1833, he was appointed by lord Brougham a member of tiie criminal 
law commission. The post Avas not much to his taste, as he did not believe that the 
public received any advantage from such bodies, in the efficacy of which for constructive 
purposes he put no faith. “ If they Avould gwe me £200 a year,” he said, “for two 
years, I would shut myself up in a garret, and at the end of that time I would produce 
a complete map of the Avholc held of crime and a draft of a criminal code.” These, lie 
thought, a commission miglit with some prolit revise and amend. A. Av.as afterwards 
appointed a member of a commission to inquire into the grievances of tiie Maltese. 
He returned to England in 1838, not in good health, andAvas advised to try the springs 
at Carlsbad. Daring his stay in Bonn ho had been delighted with tlie respect the Ger- 
mans manifest for knowledge, their freedom of tliouglit, and the simplicity of their 
habits. With his slender means, decent exisicnce in England was scarcely possible, and 
he removed Avitli his fainiiy to Germany, living at Carlsbad in summer, at Dresden and 
Berlin in winter. The reA^olution of 1848 drove him back to England, and he then set- 
tled at Weybridp’e, where he d. in Dec., 1859, universally respected for the dignity and 
magnanimity of his character. His lectures on the principles of jurisprudence had 
remained in manuscript and imperfect. Since his death they have been I'lrepared for 
the press by his widow, and published betAveen 1861 and 1803, under the title of Lectures 
on J-iimprudence, heing a Sequel to “ The Fromice of Jurisprudence Beterminedf etc. On 
this Avork his fame now rests. 

A.’s great merit consists in Ids having been the first English AAU’iter aaTio attached pre- 
cise and intelligible meaning to the terras AAiiich denote the leading conceptions under- 
lying all systems of jurisprudence. With a very perfect knoAAdedge of the methods of 
Koman and English laAV, he displayed genius of the highest order in devising a novel 
system of classification for the subject-matter of his science. The Avork lie did is incom- 
plete, but it forms a sure foundation to future laborers in tlie same field. It is universally 
recognized as an enduring monument of learning and genius, and it entitle.s its author 
to take rank wdth Hobbes and Bentliain, as one of the three Englishmen avIio have made 
contributions of importance to the philosophical study of law." A. said of himself that 
his special vocation was that of “untying knots”— inlelle(;tual knots; and it Avas so. 
He set himself to the task of exposing’ the errors hid under the phrases and. metaphors 
current among writers on law, and thi.s he accomplished Avith such skill and subtlety as 
to make his works models of elo.^e and sound reasoning. In education, they noAv per- 
form a most important part — that of disciplining the mind of those avIio devote them- 
selves to the study of law and of the mental sciences generally in the difficult art of 
precise thought; a"nd in this Avay tlicy exercise an infiuence it is scarcely possible to over- 
estimate on the rising generation of lawyers, publicists, and statesmen. — See Memoir of 
A. prefixed to the Lectures on. Jurisprudence, and an article on A. in J. S. Mill’s 
tations a?id Discussions, 


AUSTIN, JoNATnAX Loiirxa, 1748-1826. He was b. in Boston, a graduate of 
Harvard, joined in the revolution, and Avas secretary of the Massachusetts board of Avar. 
In 1777, lie Avas one of the commissioners sent to Paris to announce the capture of Bur- 
goyne. Pranklm employed him *as an agent in England, and on his return in 1779, he 
AA^as rewarded by congress. The next year he sailed for Spain as agent of the colonies, 
but Avas captured and taken to England, though soon aftervA'ards liberated. He Avas sec- 
retary and treasurer of the ncAv state of Massachusetts. 

AUSTIN, Moses, d. 1821; a Connecticut pioneer in Texas. He took his family to the 
west in 1798, and from 1800 lo 1820 was engaged chiefly in lead-mining. While at Bexar, 
Texas, he got permission from the Mexican commandant to colonize 800 families, and 
soon began the Avork, Avhich was more fully carried out by his son. 

AUSTIN, Samuel, i>.d., 1760-1830; b. Conn.; a Congregational clergyman, AAdio 
graduated at Yale; studied theology, and was ordained in 1786 as pastor of a church at 
Eairhaven. In 1790, he took charge of the First church in Worcester, Ma.ss., and in 18* 5 
was chosen president of the university of Vermont, where he remained six years. He 
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returned to 'Worcaster in 1S33. In the closing years of his life he vas slightly deranged. 
Me publislied several religious works. 

At^STIF, Mrs. S.\k.mi, wife of John Austin, is well known as the translator of many 
of the best contciiiporaiy Frencli and German works. fShe beloiige{l to ihe Taylors of 
Korwich, a family remarkable for the men and women it has produced distinguished by 
literary and scientilic ability. A faithful and devoted wife, she spent a great many years 
with Iier liusband abroad, and she enjoyed the friendship of many of the most eminent 
persons in contincnial society. Mrs. A. translated from tiie German, GharaticrmirH of 
Goethe, by Talk, etc., with notes (1833); Fragments from the Gemnan Prone Writers, with 
notes (1841); and The Story wUhout an End, hy (several editions). Bhe 
also translated from the German, Banke’s of Rome and his llistonj of Gerrruiny 

during the IhformaUom Such is the excellence of these works, that llie\y hav(i been corn- 
nicnded by the best judges as ’deserying to retain a place in English, historical literature. 
Mrs. A. translated from'the French, M. Cousin’s Report on Piibltc Edifcatwn if Prussia 
(1834), and M. Guizot’s work on The English Rewlution (1850). She published in 1830 a 
work On National Education; in 1857, Letters on Girls’ Schools and on> the TraUdng 
of Working-icomen, From 1861 to 1863, she was engaged in editing hcr^ husbrind’s lec- 
tures from Ills manuscripts, a duty she discharged with very great ability. She d. at 
Weybridge, on the 8th of Aug., 1867. 

AUSTIiSr, Stephen F., d. Dec., 1836; son of Moses, and head of the Texan colony 
fonn(]t3d by his father. The colony occupied the site of the present city of Austin. 
Though nmch annoyed by Indians, he made it successful, and it received ‘many acces- 
sions until Uie Americans became so numerous that thc3Mield a convention in Mar., 
1833, to form a government for themselves. Without heeding the Spanish popnilation, 
tliey agreed upon a plan, and A. took it to Mexico to receive its ratitication, but there 
were so many revolutions on foot that he did not get a hearing. Then he sent a letter to 
Texas, recommendiug the Americans to unite all the settlements and municipalities and 
organize a state. This cost him three months’ imprisonment, and longer surveillance; 
but in 1835 lie returned to Texas and took command of the small revolutionary army. 
He induced Bam Houston to take the chief command, wliile A! went as commissioner to 
the United States, and prepared the popular mind to receive the nerv republic of the lone 
star. Before his mission was successful he returned to Texas, where he died. 

AUSTIN, WiLLTASi (or Billy); the half-witted boy of Deptford wiio w\as reputed to 
’‘'Tthe son of queen Caroline; though she was legally" acquitted of the charge, she ke}>t 
near her. In 1830, he was sent to a lunatic asylum in Milan, and came back to Eng- 
land in 1845. After a medical examination, at the recj_uest of his guardian, ho was 
ordered to a private asylum in Loudon. 

AITSTBALASIA, a term etymologically equivalent to Sovfhern uAsia, but according to 
usage different. While Sonihern Asia vaguely means the low'er regions of that contiimiit, 
A. definitely indicates those largo, or comparatively large, islands^^wliicii, lying betWTa.‘n 
the Malayan or Indian archipelago and Polynesia proper, are at once rounded oil: in 
collective position from the former, and distiViguislied in individual magnitude from the 
I::,tter. The islands in question are chiefly Papua or New Guinea, Ausimlia, Tasmania, 
Ne.w Zealand, New Caledonia, New^ Hebrides, Ncav Ireland, ami New Britain— all to be 
again noticed in their places. Though the name is not in general use, yet it seems nec- 
essary to a satisfactory system of geographical classification. In its entire extent, A, 
cannot be much less thau Europe. 

jitJSTRALIAj tlie s.w^ division of Australasia. By some, it is stilctly deflned to he an 
isln..d"~as, imleed, may either of the masses of land' called the old ancl tlie new worlds 
— wVile by others it is loosely described as a continent. It is bounded on tlie w. by 
tlie I idian ocean; on the n., by Torres strait; on the e., by the Paciflc; and on the s*, 
by Bi,ss’s strait. It extends in s. lat. from 10‘’ to 33°, and ‘in e. long, from 113° to 154'°; 
while its longest dimensions, as incidentally noticed under the liead of AiMEiiTCA, may be 
said tv> run respectively on a meridian and a parallel. The parallel in question is that 
of aho it 85°, nearly the moan lat. of A, ; and the meridian is that of 143° or 143°, netirlv 
themcm long, of Australasia— a meridian, too, which, when ]iro(luced in either direc- 
tion, seems to mark out both Tasmania and Papua ns geological continuations of Aus- 
tralia. In English measure, the greatest breadth from n‘ to s. is upwards of 2000, 
and the greatest length from e. to w. nearly 2600 miles. Of the resulting rectangle 
of 5,30>> 000 sq.m,, A. comprises more than a half, perhaps four sevenths, orj'^in 
all, about 3,970,000 sq.m. — half the area of South America, as the next larger conti- 
nent, or toil times that of- Borneo, as the next smaller island. 

In the mutual relations of itself and the ocean — a point of vast importance to so large 
a mass of laud — A. is. decidedly inferior to every one of the grand divisions of the globe. 
It is not indented by the sea. as is North America on the e.,or Asia on the e. and 
s., or Europe on all sides but one. Again, as to navigable channels between the 
coast and the interior, A. is not to be compared even to Africa witli its Nile and its 
1 Zambezi, its Niger and its Congo, its Gambia and its Senegal, and its many smaller arter- 
ies of communication besides. 

Among the indentations of the coast, the gulf of Carpentaria, on the n e., the 
only one of considerable magnitude, does, it is true, penetrate inwards about 500 m. from 
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cape York on tiiee., and about 400 from cape Arnbem on tlic west. Tins opening is 
entirely Siirrounded by tropical regions, j-endered suitable for colonization by the fre- 
qiionl and niodei'ate rains. In connection with the construction of the oyerl and electric 
telegnipli from iVdelaidc, tln*ougx^ the heart of the continent, to Port Darwin on the gulf 
of Car|jciituria, distant 2000 m. — elfocted b^bthe go yeriimeht of South Australia, and 
opened iu 1^72— settlements have taken place in teriitories very diAerent fium what 
earlier o])servatioiis seemed to indicate. For, saving the desert lying in the center in 
hit. 27' to 25" H., Die interior of Australia is found to be covered with soil more or less 
fertile, iu which, except during periodical droughts, that sometimes reduce the surface to 
a condition not unlike that of a beaten road, the rain- fall is sufficient to revive the dor- 
mmit germs of vegetable life, and to clothe tliecoimlry with grass; while, occasionally, 
the fail of rain is so great as to transform tlie wdiolc of a plain, as far as is visible, into a 
sea, on the disappearance of wdiich, in a wonderfully short time, the ground becomes cov- 
evad with verdure. The other inlets put together are scarcely equal in size to the gulf 
of Car])entaria alone; wdiilc, strictly speaking, most of them are rather luei'e bends in the 
coas!.-liue ttian actual arms of the ocean. Of the secondary inlets, the two that cut deep' 
est into the laud are the gulf of St. Vincent and Spencer gulf, in thcj south. Of bar* 
hors, properly socalicd, there is a remarkable deficiency; and this deficiency is all the 
more ijn[)onaiit from the dangerous character of tlie recd*-girt shores. As to fiuvial com- 
munications between the coast and tho interior, they can, with a single exception, hardly 
b('. said to exist at all. The interior and the coast are alike unfavorable to the produc- 
tion and maintenance of regular and permanent streams. The interior— comprising, 
the wiiole mass w’itliin a border of not more than 100 ra. in average width, and repre- 
senting, in proportional size, the plate of a mirror with the scantiest possible breadth of 
frame round it — sends, as a general rule, hardly any tribute to the ocean. So far from 
possessing any reservoirs for the supply of rivers, its only large ])ody of water, the brack- 
ish pool or salt marsh, according to eircurastances, of lake Torrens (q.v.), is the land- 
locked receptacle of at least one of its principal streams. With the single exception of 
tlie IVIurray, and perhaps IIkS southern affiuents, even such inland water courses as do con- 
duct their surplus to the sea, lose each a large proportion of its volume through evapo- 
ration and absorption. With regard to the coast streams, again, the mountains, which 
form the dividing ridge, being, in general, only about 100 m. from the sea, tlie streams 
are for the most part, from their shortness, of comparatively insignificant size. This is 
more peculiarly the case on the s. — for the Murray, as flowing from tlie inner slope 
of tl.e maritime ridge, is no exception to the general rule. To the w. of the Glenelg, 
which empties itself into the Southern ocean, between capes KoTtbumherhind and 
Bridgewater, the coast yields not a single river worthy of the name; while the entire line 
between Streaky bay aiid cape Arid— a stretch of lO"' of long, on the Great Australian 
Bight— pours, incredible as it may seem, not a single drop of fresh water into the South- 
ern ocean. 

But the poverty of Australian hydrography is aggravated by the singularities of the 
so-styled “ weatherology.’' An alternation of more or less rainless and rainy periods is 
characteristic of the Australian skies. The rivers undergo a similar alternation of 
drought and flood, the one stale being, within certain limits, almost as destructive as the 
other. Even in these inequalities there is great irregularity. 3)uring the period of 
drought, a river presents a succession of phases — a scanty, thcugli still regular stream ; 
nearly stagnant ponds wdth a connecting thread of water betw'ccn them; detached 
“ water holes” in all the gradations of a constantly decreasing depth; moist pits that may 
yield tlnyr buried treasure to the spade; and, lastly, parched hollows wh(?rc the labor of 
digging may be expended in vain. In the drought, for instance, from July, 1838, to 
Aug., ‘lS39— during which “not a drop of rain fell in Sydney”— even the Murray, 
gimerallv described as the only permanent river of any magnitude in the country, 
dwind-vVd away into a chain of pools; and a recent explorer in western A. found on the 
Ixal of a large river— an afflneiit, if it may be so called, of the thoronghly broiled and 
baked i^Iurchison— the inVlubitahle footprints, then 3 years old, of preceding explorers. 
Idle flood, again, varies as widely, if not so definitely and gradually, as the drought. 
To select wfliat may be regarded as an average instance from a list of the floods of the 
Haw'kesburv in Kew South Wales: the torrent, at the end of July and beginning of 
Aug., 1808, ‘'rose to a height of 86 ft., or fully’ 00 above the edge of the bank, destroy- 
ing the uncut crops of ‘ the settlement, and sweeping away stacks of wheat and great 
quantities of stock of every description. More than 60 such visitations appear to have 
been ascertained and recorded within the historical period, now extending over 80 years, 
of wfliich about a third occurred in winter, the remainder being distributed in not very 
unequal proportions between spring, summer, and autumn, and that without the exemp- 
tion of any one of the twelve months of the year. 

Tlie rivers of the e. coast— the Brisbane, Bichmond, Clarence, Macleay, Hastings, 
Manning, Hunter, Hawkesbury, and Shoalhaven— are, in general, tovrards their inoulhs, 
tidal streams, flowing between* high banks through a comparatively level region. Some 
of those of Victoria— such as the Glenelg— spring from a moist and undulating tract of 
country; while most of the others rise among the lofty ranges and snowy peaks of the 
Australian Alps— the coldest section of the bordering mountains by reason both of their 
altitude and of their distance from the equator. They are subjedt to frequent freshets 
in winter, and are less eccentric than the other nvers of A, in general. , To the w. of 
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the Q-lenclg, as stated above, rivers may be said almost to disappear. South A. possesses 
only a few inconsiderable streams, and a number of usually dry torrent-courses; and as 
to the G-reat Bight, still further to the w., more than 500 m' of the coast have been 
already cliaracterized as utterly waterless. To the w., again, of cape Arid, the coast pre- 
sents only a few small lakes and inconsiderable water-courses, but nothing wortJiy of 
the name of river. On the w. side of A., the Swan river is ])y far the largest of the 
w'ater-coiirses. Generally speaking, the whole of them are fed almost solely by the 
^viiiter rains, many of them, during the dry season, either disappearing tliroiigh a great 
part of their course, or dwindling into a series of detached pools. Along the remainder 
of the w. coast, no rivers 'worth notice have yet beam discovered. Nor yet along llu; 
11 . w. have any been found, excepting a few small ones t o wtu’ds C'am bridge gulf. The rivers 
of this neighborhood much resemble in character th.ose of the opposite angle in the 
colony of ’Victoria. They rise at no very great distance from the sea. Sear their 
sources tliey are mere torrents; but in the lowlands tlicir generally slow currents wind 
through fertile plains and valleys, which are subject to sudden and territic inundations. 
In Nortii A. are vseveral comparatively considerable rivers — the Victoria, the Flinders, 
the Roper, and the Albert. They are wide streams, rising in the elevated region of the 
interior, and traversing a rugged country, which is often flooded. Lastly, along tiie 
n.e., the streams are distinguislied by their lengthj a distinction which they owe to tlieir 
bfung parallel with the coast. They are tlie"]Mitchell, Lynd, Burdekon, Mackenzie, 
Dawson, Fitzroy, Belyaudo, etc.; the whole of them, with the exception of the two last 
named, liaving been discovered by Dr. Leichhardt. To pass from the rivers of tiic coast 
to those of the interior, we must conflue ourselves to two of the latter — Barcoo or Vic- 
toria, and the Murray with its numerous tributaries. The upper part of the Barcoo ivas 
flrst discovered by Sir T. Mitchell, in a br<dien district, lying 300 or 400 m. from the e, 
coait, and nearly on the tropic of Capricorn. Its broad reaches might there have floated 
a steamer. Since then, it has })eeii traced i)y Mr. Gregory through a solitary course into 
lalm Torrens, though, in point of fact, it is only from time to time that it actually has a 
surplus to pour into its receptacle. The system, agtiin, of the Murray and its tributaries 
is vastly more complex. Rising on the w. or inner slope of the Australian Alps, it flows 
to the w.n.w. with a plentiful stream, which alone in the country, after the fashion of a 
tropical river, rises and falls regularly according to the season ; and, though niacessible 
to ships of any size from the sea, it has an internal navigation of about 2000 m. in iength. 
On its left or 'southern side, it receives several considtunblc streams, such as the Ovc^is 
and the Goulburn. But it is on the right or northern side that the basin of the j\IuiTay 
is most peculiar. The principal affluents in this direction are the Murrumhidgee and 
the Darling. TIio Murrumhidgee, to which the Lachlan, only less “ mysterious” than 
the Darling, contributes such surplus as it from time to time may have, forms the chief 
strand of a complicated net-work of water-courses. The Darling, after it lias received 
all its tributaries, pursues its lonely way for 000 in., sending off branch after branch to 
lose themselves in landlocked lagoons. Nor is its growth less curious than its iow^er 
cliarmei. The wiiole of the interior drainage of the niaritime ridge of New South Wales 
between lat. 25” and hit. 34”, a stretch of about 625 m,, converges into a vast basin of 
clay, on the BOtli parallel, where the Balonne, Bumaresque, Gwydfr, Namoi, Castlereagh, 
Macipiarie, and Bogan, after spreading out in spacious marshes, and amid complicated 
junctions and liifurcations, unite such surpluses as absorption and evaporation may have 
left them to form the “ m,ystorious” Darling. 

Such being the hydrography of A„ the investigation of the interior, so far as it has 
hitherto advanced, has been conducted almost entirely by land, in 1844, Slyrt pene- 


Mor(^ton bay on tlioe., for western A., following a sort of diagonal of nearlvthe greatest 
possible length; and, as was to be dreaded, he must liave failed In his bold enterprise; 


^ .. ........ discovery that this interior of 

the xVustralian continent IS, on the wdiole, well fitted for pastoral, "and, in many niacc'.s, 
tor agricultural purposes. See Attstkaltan Explorations. x\ny detailed "view of 
the climate, besides being equally diflicult and unsatisfactory wdtli respect to so vast 
an aggregate of latitudes and longitudes, has been rendered comparatively uiiiieces.sarv 
by the incKientai allusions to the subject in the prcicedirig paragraphs. The following 

aretabular statements extracted from local publications; 


MEAH ANmiAL BAINT-FALL, 

Locality. Latitude 

Brisbane, Queensland, lately Moreton bay 27° 1' 

Port Macquarie, New South Wales 95' 

Sydney, New South Wales * 83” 51' 

Fort Phillip, Victoria Colony . . 88° is' 

Lake Alexandrina, mouth of the Murray .\ .'*..*** ! 35° 

Adelaide, South Australia \ 34° 55 ' 

York^ West Australia 31° 55' 


Ralii-fall. 

85.92 in. 

70.79 

49.00 

29.16 

17.45 

19.90 

25.39 
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KREQUEHCY . OF EAINY BAYS. 


Month. 

Adelaide. 

................. 4 

Port 

Phillip. 

6 

Sydney, Port 

SouthHead. Maequa 

13 11 


4 . 

5 

12 

11 


5 

7 

13 

12 


................. 10 

11 

12 

12 


................. 10 

13 

12 

11 

J 

n 

11 

12 

9 

Jnlv 

14 

12 

13 

9 

A nernst . 

......... 15 

14 

11 

,,,.8 

Sept^mbfiT 

11 

12 

11 

9 

Oofoher • « . . • • 

................. 10 

12 

12 

10 

Mnvpml'jf'V 

6 ' 

10 

11 

9 


.....0. ...... 5 . 

7 

11 

,.9 

Whole year 

................ 105 

120 

143 

12C- 


Tlie mean temperature of Melbourne is 59°, being about 9° Mgber than that of Lon- 
don. The warmest month is Jan., the mean of which is 68°; the coldest is July,, 
49°. 34. The corresponding temperatures of London are 63° and 36°, 

Geology , — The little that is yet known of the geology of A. has been chiefly obtained 
from occWional notes scattered through the journals of scientific travelers. So 
utterly unknown were the mineral treasures of this continent, that it was only compara- 
tively lately, and by the merest accident, that the Burra Burra copper-mines were 
discovered.. In 1851, farmers were turning up with the plow the auriferous alluvium; 
peblfies of gold-bearing quartz were used tor garden- walks ; and we have heard of an 
Oxford graduate who ornamented his garden-walls by building into them masses of 
white qimrtz variegated with portions of “the unrecognized yellow metal. In 1846, when 
count Strelecki submitted to Sir R. Murchison a series of rock and mineral specimens 
gathered in southern A., the practiced eye of that veteran in geology recognized in them 
a remarkable resemblance to the rocks in the auriferous districts of the Ural mountains, 
which he had thoroughly explored. He could not ascertain that gold bad ever been 
found in the colony, but so certain was he that the precious metal existed, that he 
printed and circulated amongst the miners of Cornwall a paper urging them to emigrate 
to New South Wales, and seek there for gold, as they had been accustomed to seek for 
tin and zinc among the alluvial debris of their own hills. After a few years, in tlie 
researches of Mr. Hargreaves, and the diggings that followed, this remarkable predic- 
tion was fulfilled to an extent that could not liavc been anticipated. This narrative is of 
much value, as showing that geology is no longer in the hands of empirics ; that its truths 
have been so gathered and arranged as to afford bases for safe inductions; and that, 
when rightly used, this science is of the first importance, even when tested by the 
utilitarian Cm hoiio? of the age. Recognizing this, the colonial governments of A. 
have appointed state geologists, who have begun their examination of the Australian 
continent, and h .ve published several reports. 

In looking at the continent as a wiiole, it will require not many broad touches to 
convey all that is at xiresent known. An immense, roughly quadrangalar and compara- 
tively'fiat district in central A., extending from the southern shores m lat 33"' s., where 
it forms a coast-line of somewhat bold cliffs, to 18° s. lat., and having for its eastern 
and western limits 124° and 138° e. long., is composed of tertiary The super- 

ficial characteristics of this vast almost unpeopled tract have already been described. 
Nothing more is knowm regarding its structure. T|iree other patches of tertiary rocks 
exist. Tlie largest is a broadish tract, "which forms the coast of western A. northwards 
from the colony of Perth, as far as the tropic of Capricorn. The second occupies a 
considerable portion of the valley of the Murray river, in that district known as lower 
Darling. The last and smallest patch covers the southern slope of the Australian Alps, 
cxlenduig along the shore from Wilson’s promontory to cape Howe. 

The immense central expanse of tertiary beds is surrounded by a continuous belt of 
plutonle a rid nictamorplue rooks, only broken on the southern shores, where it forms the 
coast-lino, and where the sea has indented it, forming a bay which has for its bound- 
aries tlie more enduring primitive rocks. This crysialline belt is, on its e., n., and 
westcu’n sides, separated from tile sea by a tract of land having a nearly equal breadth of 
lOO rn. througliout its course. Tracing this from its southern termination in western 
A., we find a limited region of paheozoic rocks occupying the colonized district around 
Pertli, and containing valuable coal-beds. Northwards, as already indicated, the coast- 
line consists of tertiary rocks. From their termination in lat. 234° s., the rocks along 
the whole western and northern shores are composed of secondary strata. On the 
(‘astxirn shore, from cape York to the western boundary of Victoria, the formations 
belong to one or other of the primary scries. Through the whole extent of this 
boun&iiy tract, wliether consisting of tertiary, secondary, or primary strata, numerous 
iiod often extensive patches of Igneous rocks exist which have been erupted during the 
tertiary or post-tertiary epochs. 
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Al)ont 100 ra. from the bounding tract of palpeozoic rocks on the eastern limits of A., 
and running parallel with it, tliorc is an equally broad slri^) of shniiar strata {extending 
from the shores of the gulf of Carpentaria to Bass’s strait. Tliesc two regions, wliicli 
unite together and are largely developed in the southern portion of Yieloria, suiqdy the 
great store of Australian mineral wealth. The veins which intersect these strata were 
the original matrices of the fjohl. It has not, to any extent, beam sought for in tins, its 
original position, from a belief that the amount of metal decrease's as we descend in tlie 
solid rofdv. Mr. Selwyn, colonial geologist for Victoria, has, however, lately reported 
in favor of quarrying for the gold m the solid rock. The greatest amount of gold is 
found in the heaps of debris or old alluvium derived from the denudation of tlic old 
slaty rocks. The auriferous rocks of easlorn A. are lower Silurian, as sliown by Messrs. 
Lonsdale and Salter, from the examination of specimens of pentaiuerl, trilol/ites, and 
corals from the strata wdiicli overlie them. Mj. Selwyn has referred the Victoria gold- 
bearing vStrata to the same age, from the occurrence in them of about 60 species of lower 
Silurian fossils, including trilohites, graptolites, and Uiigulai. The auriferous quartzose 
veins are most abundant in the vicinity of eruptive rocks, whether granitCj porphyry, 
or greenstone. 

iMessrs. Selwyn and Rosales have shown that the superficial drifts containing the 
gold consist of three distinct stages. The lowest or oldest contains the remains of wood 
and seed-vessels ditfering little from the pi'escnt vegetation ; among tliem the cones of 
banksia, an exclusivcly^Australian genus, have beerndentified. The remains of animals 
exhibit also the representatives of the living fauna of the country. Gigantic marsupials 
then existed— Kangaroos, potoroos, and wombats— representing 'the ck'phants, and even 
the large carnivora of Asia; but with the exception of the mastodon, of which one 
species has been found in A., there were, it would seem, no generic forms common to 
this great district and the rest of the land m the eastern hemisphere. In Victoria, these 
beds of alluvium have been overflowed and even interlaced by basaltic eovlees, which 
evidently proceeded from terrestrial volcanoes, inasmuch as the vegetable matter beneath 
them has been charred and destroyed in situ by the eruption. 

iVn extensive coal-field has been known for some time as occupying tlic whole of the 
great basin of the Hunter river and its tributaries, tlown to the sLa-coast at Newcastle, 
where several beds crop out on the beach. For a good many years, the monopoly held 
by the Australian Agricultural Company, in the working of the coal, has ceased lo exist, 
and as the result, the trade has increased enormously. From Port Hunter tlic coal is 
dispatched to all parts of A., and even to New Zealand and California. Beds belonging 
to the carboniferous system have been discovered also in ■western A., near Perth, and the 
coal has beer, successfully, though not so extensively vu’oiight there. 

After gold and coal, the next most important "Australian mineral is copper, The 
Burra Burra mines, in South A., were discovered in 1843. The lode is 17 ft. wide, 
and of vast extent. The ore contains 75 per cent of metal, and is quarried out like stone 
in immense masses. Copper has also been wrought for several yc'ars at Bathui’St, in 
New South Wales. The poorest ores are here most abundant, the "rich pyrites existing 
only in small quantity. Copper is now mined and smelted in western Australia. 

Iron is spread in great profusion over all the continent. To such an <‘Xtcnt does it 
exist in several of the mountains on the north coast, that tlu'y violently affect the 
ma»'netic needle. At Berrima, in New South Wales, an oxididated iroih ore, from 
wdiich is manufactured a good steel, has been worked, but not successfuii}^ Iron has 
been noticed in quantity in both southern and -vv'estern Australia. 

Lead is most abundant e. and s.e. from Adelaide, at Mt. Beevor, and near cape Jervis, 
The ore of Glen Osmond mines, near Adelaide, yields 75 per cent of lead, besides a 
proportion of silver. This metal is also wrought at Geraldine, in wmsleru Aiuslraiia. 

Manganese, bismuth, tin, and antimony have been met with in South A., as also good 
specimens of jasper, chalcedony, aqr! opal. 

Zinc and quicksilver are mentioned as occurring in western Australia. 

Botany auA Zoology , — The natural history of A. is remarkably different from that of 
any other qufirter of the globe. Its trees— which seldom foi'in dense fore.sts, but are 
scattered as in a laAvn or park, where the colonist finds pasture for his Hocks without 
any previous clearing— are, almost without exception, of very peculiar appearance. 
Among the largest of them are species of eucalyptus some of wiiich attain the 

height’ of 150 or 300 ft, rising without branches to at least half their height, their stately 
stems resembling beautiful columns. ^ Some of the eucalypti, on account of their 
resinous exudations, are known to the* colonists as gum-trees." Their leaves arc leathery. 
It is, indeed, a general characteristic of the trees and shrubs of A., that their leaves are ever- 
green and of a firm texture; and although in this a beautiful adaptation may be 
perceived to the prevailing dryness of the climate, the foliage wants the delicacy and the 
liveliness of tints which in other countries form so much the charm of the landscape. 
The emuarinm (see CAsuAKmA) or cassowary-trees (beef-wood, sho-oak, swamp-oak, 

'■ etc,), among which, as among the eucalypti, are some of the largest and most useful 
timber-trees, are still more singular in appearance; their long, wiry, jointed branchlets, 
wliich greatly resemble those of equiseia, are quite leafless, having only very small 
^ . sheaths instead of leaves. Equally destitute of foliage are the gTeatcr number of the 
• acataas (q.T.), which abound in the Australian flora. *The abundance of p'oteacem--- 
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^Australia. 

7 ;hicli order includes tlie genns cilready noticed in fhe geolog}^— connects the 

Honi of A. with that oi; the cupe of Good HopCn'to which there are also other points of 
resemblance; and allhougl! true heaths do not appear, their place is snpplk-d by a variety 
of heatiidike plants of other natural onxlers, and parliculiiriy of the order of 

wliich some (of the genus ejMcrh) now take their place with heaths among the favorite 
ornaments of our greenhouses, (q,v.) form a connecting link between the 

rlora of A, and that of Chili, In the more northern parts, palms and other tropical 
productions connect it in like manner willi that of tlic s,e, of Asia. 

Few of the trees or shrubs of A, produce edible fruits, and those known as Tasma- 
nian currants, Tasmanian cranl^erries, etc,, are not of much %mlue. The seeds of the 
araucarias are edible, having some resemblance to almonds. Almost none of the native 
vegetable pnHiuctions of A, ira.vo been found worthy of the care of the gardener, except 
as objects of hciuity or curiosity; aiuHt produces no plant which has yet i’ound its way, 
or seems In the least degree like];f to find its way, into agriculture— unless, indeed, some 
of its pasture plants may prove to be peeiiiiariy adapted to dry climates. But the cul- 
tivated plants of other' countries have been introduced with great success by the colo- 
nist«, and their gardens lioast not only of the ITuils common in England and the south 
of Europe, l)Ut of some of those of China. 

The zoology of; A. is particularly charachiudzerl by the prevalence of marsupial (q. v.) 
quadrupeds, of which comparatively few exist in any other part of the wmrld. Some of 
them are Iicrhivorous, as the kangaroos (q.v.), potoroos (q.v.), and wtombats (q,v.); some 
feed indilferently on roots and insects, as the bandicoots (q.v.); some are Ganiivorous. as 
the thylacinc (q.v.) and the dasyure (q.v.) — the tkjer and the €(U of the colonists — 
but all arc marsupial; that is, the females have a pouch for the young, which are born 
in a much less advanced state than the young of other viviparous animals. Besides its 
marsupial quadrupeds, A. has few others, yet known, except some species of bat; a 'kind 
of dog, known as the dingo (q.v.); and the (q.v.) and duck-bills ( 

e/i?as“) (q.v.), animals which have been regarded as forming a connecting link between 
quadrupeds and birds, both upon account of external form and anatomical structure^ 
and to which nothing at all similar exists in any other part of the world. 

Many of the birds of xV. are very beautiful, but they do not exhihit peculiarities so 
general and striking as its quadrupeds, or even its plants. The emu (q.v.) maybe 
regarded as the Australian representative of the ostrich and cassowar3^ The black swan 
is chiefly remarkable for its color. Ducks of various kinds, falcons, doves, parrots, and 
many other birds of families Avell known elsewhere, connect the mi tiiral history of this 
isohited continent with that of the other regions of the globe.— Reptiles are numerous, 
hut exliibit as a class no very marked peculiarities, nor is'thore in any other department 
of zoology so wide a difference from the rest of the world as in the mammalia. Among 
the fish of the Australian shores and rivers are many species which are not found else- 
where, hut tliey present no remarkable common characteristic. Among them are no 
trouts, salmon, or other salmonfdw, wdiicli, indeed, do not extend into the soutiiern hem- 
isphere. Attempts to export ova to A., and colonize her waters with salmon, have not 
been successful. 

As to the cultivated productions, wool may he reckoned the grand staple of Au.stra- 
iia. For sheep-farming, the country, so far as it not a desert, seems to be admirably 
adapted. The colonist; instead of iiaving, as in America, to hew his w’ ay through dense 
forests, with tangled undeiwvood, sees around Iiim eil her open pastures or park -like wmods 
overshadowing tlieir green sward. His main difficulty is the <Jcarcity of water, orratluT 
the possibility that siich a scarcity may occur. Wiieat is growm to advantage, particu- 
larly in South Australia; cotton, ''tobacco, and sugar arc produced in New South AVales 
and Queensland; the vine is grown extensively by the colonists, who have begun to avail 
themselvc'? of the capaliilities of the respective ‘'colonies by rearing the productions of 
tropical and temperate climates, both of wdiicli are possesse'd by Aiistralia. 

Hhtory, — In 1(506 the north coast was descried ])y tlie Dutch on board of \\\<^Dinifen., 
and about the same time by a Spanish expedition sent from Peru in 1005, one of the 
commanders of which gave h'is name to Torres Straits. It is probable, liowever, that A. 
had been long knowm to the Chinese. In 1619 and 1622 respectively, tlie west and soutli- 
west coasts were seen. In 1642 tlie island, called for some time Van Diemen’s Land, l>ut 
now Tasmania, was visited by Tasman, wlio, within a month, sighted also New Zealand. 
In 1697, Swan river wms discovered by Vlaining. In 1770 Cook, then on his first voy- 
age, explored nearly the ^vilole of the ‘cast coast’, designating the same New South Wales. 
In 1798 Bass, a surgeon in the navy, ascertained the separation of A. and l^ismania, by 
passing through the strait that bears his name. In 1802 Port Phillip was entered ; an'd 
in the same year, Flinders pretty nearly completed the general outline by sailing along 
the southern shore. To pass from discovery to colonization', there was established, in 
1788, the settlement of Nenv South Wales, ami from this all the other British Australian 
settlements, with the exception of Swan river, have successively been planted. Norfolk 
island,* erected, in 1790, into a penal .settlement for New South Wales, was in 1856 allot- 
ted to the descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty, most of whom 'were removed for 
this purpose from Pitcairn’s island. The oilier colonies, whether offshoots or not of 
New South Wales, assumed an Independent existence in the following order: Tasmania. 
1825; Western A. or Swan river, 1^9; Soutli A., 1834; New Zealand, 1841; Victoria, 
U. K, 11—3 
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1851 ; and, lastlj^, Queensland or Moreton bay, 1850 (see these heads). Besides these flour- 
isliius^ colonies, a settlement was established near Port Essington in IBSO, but Avas aban- 
doned in 1845, on account of the unhealthiness of the climate. Subjoined is a simnnary 
table of statistics for all the more important of these depend encie-’., nr',t including those 
incapient settlements that have been effected along the course, and at the tenninus, of the 
overland line of telegraph. 


Colonies, . 

Square 

miles. 

Pop. 1 Exports. 
1871. 1871. 

1 . 

Imports. 

1871. 

AVooI. 

1871. 

Gold. 

1871. 

{ Land 

i cn It iva- 

1874. 

Pub.PGV. 

187.5. 

Pub. 

debt. 

' 1875. 

New S’h AVales 

Victoria 

S’th Australia. 

Queensland 

AV’n Australia. 

Tasmania 

New Zealand.. 

Totals 

823,437 

88,198 

7(10,(11)0! 

(178,600 

978.000 
26,215 

102.000 

503,981 

7)30,198 

185,626 

120,104 

25,5353 

99,328 

256,260 

. & . . 

11,245,082 
14,557,820 
3,582,5897 
1,539,968 
393), 280 
740,638 
5,282,084 

£ 

9,609,451 

12,341,99.5 

2,158,022 

‘2,434,480 

198,010' 

778,0871 

4,078,193; 

Lbs, Oz. 

65,503,306 , 296,928 

7(3, 33-1, 480; 1,047,389 

24, 001, .500. 

517,51.51 1{X),C34 

.83.976 ...V.,.. 

298,1 60 1 

2,980,996, 7r.0,029 

Cwt.s, i Acro.s. 
13,340; 404,957 

1 1,011,799 

127,911 1,33(),!H4 

1 C4,218 

4.5,292 

.320,480, 

! 1,943,007 

£ 

4,121,996 
4,400,900 
i;ur35,C3(; 
1,26 1,404 
357,775 
343,070 
2,735,930 

£ 

11,470,037 
12,485, 4:;i2 
2, 9:;?, 350 
5,2.53,28(5 

1,489,400 

13,897,185 

2,956,450 

l,920,850j 37,147,219 

1 

81,598,238 

108,785.993! 2,774,980 141,2.5lj 5,180,903,1 14, C83,709 | 47, 5;j;3,290 

1 1 ' 1 • ■ i i 


The native population of A. belongs to the race or group of tribes variously desig- 
nated as negritoSy Auntml negroes, or Icelcenoncslans (“ black islanders”). The chief mem- 
bers of the group, besides the Australians, are the papuans of Kgav Guinea, Kew Cale- 
donia, and New Hebrides, and the natives of Tasmania. See Etitivology, Negritos, 
The Tasmanians are now extinct, and the Australians are rapidly diminishing in num- 
ber; their condition will he considered under tlie head of each colony. In Yictcria 
they still numher 1330 (not included in the foregoing table). The 38, 540 natives of New 
Zealand (also not included in the table) belong to the Polynesians (q.v.). 

ATJSTEALIAN EXPLOEATIONS. Since the article Australia in the first issue of the 
Eiieydopoidia was written, additional information collected by various exploring expedi- 
tions has largely modilied the opinion formerly entertained with regard to its interior. 
The expedition of Sturt from South Australia to the center of the country in 1845, dis- 
pelled iJic notion of a great inland sea, but it substituted the much less hopeful one 
of a vast and burning lifeless Avaste; and this opinion appeared to be corroborated by 
the fate of tiie gallant Leichhardt, who, after his successful ovei'land journey from New 
South Wales to Port Essington in North Australia, started in 1847 to traverse the island 
from Queensland to Western Australia, and Avas never more lieard of. It was for a time 
universally considered as jlecided that a million of sq.m, in the interior Avas hopelessly 
barren, and in consequence further explorations Avere abandoned. HoAvever, in 1858, 
John M‘Douall Stuart, a companion of Sturt in his IraA^els, liavingmade a short expe- 
dition to the n.Av. of the colony of South Australia, brought buck the cheering news 
that a very extensive tract suitable for colonization existed in that quarter, well supplied 
Avitli lakes and running “creeks,” and presenting millions of acres of excellent pasture. 
Despite, therefore, the arrhTil of Gregory in the same year from the n.e. of the colony 
A\uth additional unfavorable reports, Stuart resolved to resume once more the exploration 
of the interior from s. to n. ; and, starting irom South Australia in 18G0, he held a gen- 
erally n. by Av. course, till his further progress Avas stopped by the threatening aspect of 
the natwes, at a point in lat. IS" 17' s., long. 134" e. Returning Avith his two compan- 
ions to organize a stronger force, he retraced his steps (18C1) on the previous track; but, 
after traveling 100 miles further than before, aatis bullied by an impenetrable scrub^ 
through Avhich he in vain sought a passage. Want of provisions forced him to return a 
second time; but nothing daunted he started once more in 18G2 along the now familiar 
path, and on July 24th of that year stood on the sliore of the Indian ocean at Van Die- 
men’s gulf. Mr. Waterhouse, the naturalist, Avho accompanied Stuart in his third expe- 
dition, divides the country passed through into three regions: the first, extending as' far 
n. as lat, 27" 18' s., is Avatered by springs and is suitable for pastoral purposes," th mi firh 
subject to^ great heat and drought in summer. The springs either issue from the surface 
of the plains or from tlie tops of curious conical eminences CAidently of volcanic ori- 
gin; these eminences varying from the size of a beehhm to a considerable hill The* 
second region, extending nortliAvards to lat 17" 36' s., is much more defeeth’e in Avatcr- 
siipply, and its vegetation chiefly consistvS of a pungent-flavored coarse grass, known as 
“porcupine grass” (otherwise spinifex or trlodm pwngens), good pasture being only found 
in the holloAVs of creeks. This region also pivsents several ranges of lulls of low eleva- 
tion, the maximum height being 2000 feet above the plain. ‘"The third region, Avhich 
extends from lab 17*^ 36' s. to the sea-coast, possesses a rich soil, sometimes lacustrine 
and sometimes alluvial clothed with the usual abundance of tropical vegetation, andw^ell 
timbered. 

b ■' The resumption of the exploration of interior Australia by Stuart had the effect of 
arousing general attention to the subject in the otlier colonies'; and accordinglA^, Avhile 
Stimrt was on his 1860 expedition, the colony of Victoria Avas fitting out another party 
for the same purpose. This expedition, which was put, under the command of E. O’Hara 
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Bnrkc, consisted of a large party witli a number of camels (which had a short time pre- 
Tiouslj" been imported by the Victorian goyeriiment from India), and left Melbourne on 
Aiig. 20, 1800, reaching Cooper’s creek in the middle of December. Finding that his com* 
pany was too numerous and too much eiiciimbered, Burke left the greater portion at the 
creek under Brahe, to await his return, and with his second in command, William dolm 
Wills, and two others, Gi'ay and King, started, with 0 camels, 1 horse, and 12 ’weeks’ 
provisions, in a northerly direction, reaching the mouth of the Flinders river, at the head 
of the gulf of Carpentaria, on Feb. 11, 1861, being the first explorers who crossed Aus- 
traiia from sea to sea. Unable, however, to obtain a view of the ocean, on account of 
the extensive marshes wdiicli skirt the coast-line, they commenced their return journey, 
and, arriving' at Cooper’s creek on April 21 found, to their astonishment, the camp com- 
pletely deserted. From indications marked on a tree close by, they ’^vere induced to dig 
at its foot, and found a small supply of provisions, and a note to the effect that the party 
in waiting had left Coox)er’s creek to return home; the note being dated April 21, the 
very day on which the exhausted explorers reached the camp, and having been only 
seven hours written when read by Burke, In their worn-out condition, it was a hope- 
less task to think of following this fresh party to the river Darling through 400 m. of 
desert, though, had they done so, they wmuld have met Brahe returning with a third sec- 
tion of the expedition, wliicli he had met at the Darling, and led back to Cooper’s creek, 
reaching it on ]\Iay 8, but retracing the road to the Darling, on finding (after a very slight 
examination) no signs of Burke’s party having arrived there; so Burke, resolving' to gain 
llio nearest pastoral station of South Australia, 150 m. distant, the three travelers (Gray 
had already succumbed to fatigue and famine) pursued this new route, at the rate of 
4 to 5 m. per day, till want of water compelled them to return to the Cooper, though, 
had they known* that the station they sought was not more tiian 50 (instead of, as they 
thoughtV lOO) m. off, tliey might by a strong effort have reached it, and been saved, 
f; Instead of this, they returned to Cooper’s creek; and their camels being now^ all dead, 

p and iheir provisions nearly exhausted, they resolved, as a last resource, to seek out some 

camp of natives, where they might remain till assistance reached them from the colony, 
j: But their limbs were growing feebler and feebler; at last, on June 28, Wills laydown to 

1 die, requesting llie others to go oiy; and on Juno 80, Burke also succumbed. 'King, the 

sole survivor, succeeded in reaching the natives, with whom he lived for 2-1 months, 
{i till a party under Howitt, which wais* sent out from Victoria in quest of Burke and Wills, 
arrived at the creek, and rescued him. Burke’s experiences of the interior ai'c, as far as 
we can gather from the scanty records, equally favorable w^ith those of Stuart, Be 
found some good grassy country n, of the Cooper, then passed through a sandy and 
If stony district; hut from the tropic of Capricorn to the sea, a large proportion wms richly 
clad with verdure and well W’atercd, with now and then a range of hills traversing it. 
I The unaccounted-for absence of Burke and Wills produced much excitement in the 

i: t^vo southern colonies, and gave birth to tliree separate expeditions, w'ith the view of 

g bringing aid to the missing explorers. Two of those were fitted out by Victoria, and 
one by l^oiith Australia. The former two w'erc intended to act in concert, and w’ere sent 
round from Mellmurne to Bookhamplon, in Queensland, in the Firef^ of 200 tons. At 
Kockhampton, Walker and his party were lauded, in order to make the gulf of Carpen- 
7 laria ovcn'land, wliile tlie brig pursued her voyage to the head of the gulf, and landed 

I Landsborougli and his party at the mouth of the river Albert, in the middle of Oct., 1861. 

I On the 17th, Landsborougii commenced his march, and following out his instructions 

> to make for Stuart’s central” mount, followed up the Albert and Gregory rivers, and 

Ihency diverging more to the w., found that the water-supply had w'holly failed, 
I Turning then south’wards along t lie river Tlerberty his small party of three whites and 

I two aborigines in all 'ivere compelled to slop in lat. 20^’ IIU s. by the menacing atiti- 

i; tilde of the natives, and returned to their depbt on the Albert, which they readied on 

;'i Jan. 19, 1802. Here they ieariuMl that Walker bad arrived on Dec. 7; bringing the 

I important news tliat he liad found traces of Burke’s paity on the Flinders; and Lands- 

1 borough accordingly resolved to ptmetrate in an easterly direction. On reaching the 

r Flinders, he found all truces obliterated by tlie mins, but notwithstanding ascended tlie 

' river for 280 m.. Hum oro.ssed to the Thompson, followed it up for tlie greater part of 

' its course, afterwards striking out eastwards to the Barcoo or Cooper, and failing to 

A reach Cooper s creek on account of the extreme drought, made for the settlements on 
the Darling, and arrived at l\Iclboiirne in Aug,, 1802. Landsliorough found the c<nintry 
between thv* gulf and the Thompson to consist of good soil thickly grasseni; and, with 
rare exceptions, water was generally abundant. 

The South xAmstralian expedition was got up on a much larger scale, consisting of 8 
men, 4 camels, 26 horses, 12 bullocks, and 100 sheep, and W’as 'put under the command 
of Melvin lay, an experienced explorer. It started from Adelaide on Aug, 16, 1861, and 
on Sept, 24' had passed the furthest settlements of the colony; crossed the formerly 
;; inyslorious lake Torrens, which w''as at tiiat time a dry desert; and came into a district 

J abounding with lakes and creeks, and luxuriantly clad with grass whenever the rain 

f afforded support to animal life. Here it was learned lliat the fate of Burke and Wills 

I had been ascertained, and the party then held northwards for the gulf of Carpentaria. 

Ijeaving the bake district, tliey entered the great desert, whose inhospitable nature hud 
been so vivv^'y desc^ribed by Sturt 16 years before; but curiously enough, in a district 
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fn ^Thicli Sturt had almost perished of thirst, irKinl ay's party were almost earned away 
}y a flood. In lat. 25° s.^ they emerged on an extensive country, a])OUiiding in grassy 
plains, watered hy rivers, and intersected by bill ranges; and In lat. 22'^ s. they entered 
upon a country of tropical character, reaching the Leichhardt, which they followed 
down till the efeep and broad mangrove creeks^and boggy flats -which form a wide bor- 
der round the beach of the gulf, hindered tlieir further progress; so that, like? all the 
preceding explorers, with the exception of Stiuu’t, a glhiipse of the ocean was denied, 
them. From the Leichhardt river they then proceeded in an e. by s. course, reaching 
Bowx*ii at Port Denison, in Queensland, in the beginning of Aug.,. 18fl2, and thence 
reached Adelaide by sea. 

Tiic results of these explorations of interior Australia agi'ce in this, that there ,is a 
much larger extent of territory available for colonization than was formerly belie-vcd; 
that, ill fact, by far the greater portion of the interior is more or les,s siiiluhh? for colo- 
nization, and that only to that portion of it lying in the center In li\t, 27° to 25° s, can 
the term desert be with Justice permanently applied. Yet Sturt's desert was cu-tuinly 
no fancy, and his route to the center of the interior W’as through a barren waterlosB 
w^aste, while M‘Kinlay, who followed nearly the same track, was delighted "wilh abun- 
dance of rich pasture and water. The truth seems lo lie between tlie two extremes; 
Sturt’s expedition was carried out during a year of unusual drought, ■^vhil<‘ Ihe leecnt 
expeditions here sketched took place during exceedingly moist seasons, the yeiir 18(51 
anti 18G2 being the wettest the colonists of Victoria had ever ki]OW3i. Consequently, we 
should err in supposing the interior to he a mere desert on the one hand, or a bloom- 
ing, w'ell-watered expanse on the other. It is in reality a surface covered w'ith soil more 
or less fertile; the basaltic rocks and clays being the'most, and quartz, sandstone, and 
granite least fertile; and the rainfall is sufficient, in ordinary seasons, to revive the <lor- 
mant germs of vegetable life, and cover the surface wdth u crop of grass more or h?.ss 
luxuriant. On the other hand, the occasionally long continuance of drought, accom- 
panied with an excessive amount of evaporation, v. holly dries up some streams, con- 
verts others into a series of pools, connected by threads of water, or “creedvs,” rediiees 
extensive lakes to marshes or to shallow pools, in which the concentrat ion of the solu- 
ble salts of the soil renders the water so brackish as to be wholly uiulrinkabie, and 
restores the verdant surface for a time to the condition of a desert, herlaige remain iiig 
only on the banks of creeks. The rainfall, wliich is the sole water-supply in the central 
districts, does not occtir at regular intervals, but there is every reason to suppose 
tlmt the excessive drought exx)erienced by Sturt lias not reappeared since 1845. Occa- 
sionally, the full of rain is so excessive as to convert the whole of the plain, as far as 
the eye can reach, into a shallow sea, -which, liowevcr, soon disappears by the drainage 
of the rivers and creekSj or under the influence of tlie excessive evaporation, and in 
an almost incredibly short period thereafter, tlic ground is clothed wilh verdure. The 
climate of the northern districts is very dilTcrent; there we have a temperature even 
higher, but its effect on vegetation is rendered very favorable by the frequent and 
moderate rains. 

These expeditions have also contributed a few facts respecting the rivens of ISiorfli 
Australia. The Flinders was estimated by Landsborough to be fully 500 m,, and the 
Albert 100 m. long; the lioper was found by Stuart to lie a deep -wide rh'er at about 100 
m. from its mouth; on the whole, the river system of Korth Australia is much more 
extensive than was formerly supposed. 

In 1865, an expedition under the command of M Tntvre, w\as undertaken to ascertain 
the fate of Leichhardt, but it could not advance furtlierithan Cooper’s creek. 

(3ur knowdedge of the interior of western Australia was considerably extended by 
the expedition which started from the west under Forrest in 1869; and tlie obsmn'ations 
made during the constimction of the overland telegraph line from Adelaide lo Port 
Darwin, on the gulf of Carpentaria, confirmed the view that some of the interior of tlm 
island continent is fitted for agricultural purposes. The expeditions of Gosse and War- 
burton in 18TB explored part of the terra incognita w. of the central telegraph line 
Forrestin 1874 again crossed tlie country from Perth eastward, reaching the telegrapli 
lines m 37° s, lat.; waterlep and ^treeless wmstes were the distinguishing ieatures. "Giles 
in 1876 traversed the continent in a n.e. direction, finding the country to the eastward 
desolated with drought. H. Y. Barclay in 1878 crossed tlie Iiitherto unknown country 
between Alice bprings on the telegraph lines and the e. boundary of South Australia, 
in e. long. 136" 30'. All tlie water-courses and cmeks passed over were dried up but 
some fine country was laid open. The view northwards in s. lat. 31° 50', only disclosed 
sand ridges and spinifex. 

AXTSTBASIA, or the East Kingdom, the name given, under the Merovinrians to the 
eastmm possessions of the Pranks, embracing Lorraine, Belgium, and tlie rfght bank of 
the Hhme, and having their central point at Metz. At the time of the rise of tiie Frankish 
power, these districts were of gi-eat importance, as they formed the connection wilh the 
German mother-country, and were the most thick] v ‘inhabited by Franks. After tlu^ 
time <|^Charies Martel, the division of the Frankish kingdom into A. and Keustria lost 
us poiUical^ importance. Under Charlemagne’s successors, A. merged into German v-- 
and Heustna, or west Frank-land, into France. 
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ATJSTPJAj Ar^ciTDiirHY of, tlie cniclle and midens of the Austrian empire, lies on 
both sides of the Danube, from the mouth of the Inn to Preshurg, on the borders of 
liiiiigaiy, and embmees an area of about 15,000 sq.m., with a pop. in 1851: of 2,624,237. 
It nmv forms three of the crown-lands, or administrative provinces of the empire — viz., 
lower and upper Austria (or Austria below, and Austria above the Ens), and the duchy 
of Salzburg. Sec Afstiua, Empiiie op. The s. and w. portions are mountainous; the 
n. and e. are more level and fertile, containing the great plain of Vienna, the Marchfeld, 
etc. The |)o]). is most ly German and Catholic. The chief towns, besides Vienna, are 
Wiener-Ncustadfc, Salzburg, Steyer, Linz, and Ischl fq.v.). 

AlTSLEIAj Emfike of, or AxiSTKO-HuitGAiiiAN Monabchy. ; The Austrian domin- 
ions forni a compact territory, with a circumference of about 5350 miles. The body of 
the empire lies in the interior of Euroxie, though it has about 500 m. of sea-coast on tlie 
Adrialic- A. borders on Italy, Switzerland, Ihivaria, SaYon^r/Prussia, Russia, Ronnia- 
nia, Seivia, Turkey, and ]\Iontenegro. With the sanction of the Berlin congress of 1878, 
the small territory of S})izza, on the Montenegrin frontier and formerly Turkish, lias 
been incorporated with Dalmatia; the Turkish, provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
though occu}>ied and also administered by Austria, cannot of course be regarded^as part 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The following table shows the area and population 
of the empire at the time of the census r 


Crown-lands. 

Lower xiiistria. '. . . . 

Upper itustriu 

Salzburg 

Styria 

Carinthia 

Carniola 

Coast districts, or Illyria. 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg 

Bohemia. 

Moravia 

Silesia. 

Galicia. . ^ 

Bukowina 

Dalmatia 

Hungary 

Croatia and Slavonia 

Transylvania 

Military frontiers 

Total 


Area in Sq. Miles. Population iu 18GS. 


7,563 

1,990,708 

4,576 

736,557 

2,734 

158,159 

8,567 

1,137,990 

3,958 

837,694 

8,811 

46C,334 

3,048 

600,525 

10,980 

885,789 

19,822 

5,140,544 

8,481 

2,017,274 

1,964 

513,352 

29,874 

5,444,689 

3,981 

513,404 

4,881 

456,961 

68,583 

11,633,162 

18,432 

1,168,037 

23,147 

2,115,024 

12,800 

593,232 

237,202 

35,904,435 


A later estimate of the total area makes it just 240,000 sq. miles. In 1870, the pop. was 
calculated to have increased to 37,350,000. 

This population comprises the military establishment, which, excluding the land vvehr, 
was, at the end of 1870, on a peace footing, 271,757 men; and 777,496 on a w'ar footing. 
The naval forces of Austria consisted, in April, 1876, of 47 steamers and 10 sailing- 
vessels. 

The tirst eleven of these divisions — except a part of Illyria — and also part of Galicia, 
making an extent of 75,180 sq.m., with a pop. of above 12,000,000, formerly belonged to 
the German Confederation. 

— Three fourths of A. is mountainous or hilly, being traversed by. three great 
mountain ciiuins — the Alps, Garpathians, ami Sudetes (q.v.), whose chief ridges are of 
primitive rock. The Riuetiaii and Noric Alps stretch from Switzerland to the Danube, 
aiul contain the highest points of the Austrian territories, the Ortler Spitze rising to 
12,779 English feet. Their height declines gradually towards the e,, where the Leitha hills 
(3000 ft.), overlooking the plain of Vienna, form the transition to the Carpathians. This 
chain rises on the left bank of the Danube, near Presbiirg, and sweeping in a curve, first e., * 
:m<I then southward through Transylvania, again meets the Danube. Tlie highest point is 
Butsclietje, in Transylvania, where a height of 9528 ft. is reached. The central part, or 
Taira Hiduiilaiiss, are vast granitic masses, resembling the Alps in character; the highest 
of these is t he L<mmitz, in the longitude of Cracow, 8133 feet. The Alps are accompanied, 
n and s. , by parallel ranges of calcareous mountains, covering whole provinces with 
their ramitications. The Carpathians are lapped on their northern side by sandstone for- 
mations; mountains of the same character also occupy Transylvania. Springing from the 
n.w. bend of the Carpathians, the Sudetes run through the n.e, of Moravia and Bohemia, 
in which last the range is known as the Riesengebirge, or Giant mountains. The 
boundary between Bohemia and Prassian Silesia passes over the Schneekoppe, the 
highest peak of these mountains, which is 5275 ft. in height. Continuous with this 
range, and beginning on the left bank of the Elbe, are the Erzgebirge, or Ore mountains, 
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8nd their vXeIn florhis^'’™ Principal metals and minerals Voduoed in A. in 1872, 


longed in the BobemlanXrest^mountSns b° tween riie range is further pro. 

plains of the Austrian empire are thf^JcMl nh S Bavaria.-The chief 

the w'., between the oflsets of the Afps^and ‘ ri'c«e is lu 

extent; the other, which is in thH tSd t?! verse J h,!: n 1 
an m-ea of 21,000 ^m,). and the plain of GahciL! ^ 

m., not counting tL coasts *of*thVnum™oii^ £nifd*^^*tl’ of about 1000 

of eooo feet. The most remarkable of^alMs the Zi?Sz hbf -"Vu " ■ 

rvSt^r8r4”K”rsi;te^ 

Bega. and T^mes. the Vistula ?a y f wiA hl ’t -'n 
the Moldau and Eger: the Dniester and AdPrp to 

last, which rises in the Rhaitian A ns ami loi^J ”r° tiavigable trihuiaries; this 
Lombardy above Verona; S “ottos ZthZ^J^Fr he ^ f 

importance it possesses— bein» novtomi nit? “V benefits ot wbat comnitndal 
Rhine only bounds thrempire\r ab^n^ F belop;^Leg„ago. The 

magna Kerim, and Narente flow into tlie Adriatfe ^ Constance. The Lsoiizo, Zer- 

The iS^®N“u^Ldt“ in fowOT A“stit*hlt?ien^^^^ 

In-anz canal, between the Danube and ^ u ^ ^ Bacs;er or 

constructed by the Romtitl^ e„ thffela tad ^1’® 

are still capable of being opened up, affordfm'- the onlv iinsS f” ®*' iices 

many places now inaccessibly and at the same t ime tiL' ^ oommnnication witii 
arable land from inundatiftus; , ' ®’ rescuing tract,s of 

of surface, it preLtte greatoarletto“ the w^ •''nd diversify 
46Vat., rice, olives, oilnges atd lemons rtot n to b'i?'®'? '‘t?'?” to 

inaize are produced everywhere Tnthr^ ^ belter localities; and wine and 

has the greatest extent atd dtorshy which 

In the northern region, beyond 49° pvopiit ;« ‘'P‘ ^till thrive in perfection 

™ff«ds; but grain, fruit, flax, and hemp thriv“e IxSclito^ Bor maize 

the year is, at Tries! SS'^ F - at Vi^nnn The mean temperature of 

The raw products of A are ataTSt anrl v 

most favored countries in Europe. “ What^oim piwinel i? I"® ‘be 

mineral wealth is not surpassed in any “"o'bcr supplies. Its 

has exceeded it in the production of gold and silver^^” Hussia 

'“z^- X“- centuries, -and has been®encm ^ « f«''«rit® pur- 


;uit in A. for centuries, and harbean'll^c^^i^i^^^ F'«-- 

•la, Carinthia, Salzburv. and Ty rol tto li al.f '‘'■"'«®“t. 
mept platina, none of the usefn 111?,? 


- .t... t-uuLuiies 

JDOheniia, Hungary, StVi 

of mineral product’ ixeeptifaUn^' 1“ 

aie paitly state property, and partly owned bv m-ivatP wanting. The mines 

yearly produce is estimated at about Ts 000 001? ^# ^ ^’’^''^"“’®- ^ value of iheir 
iron a fifth, salt a tenth, and gold and i « i>a!f 

persons employed « mines and^smeltfnlwSs l abouto^ i V‘^ 

Hungary. Gold is found chiefly in j a rim’d of whom are in 

Salzburg and Tyrol. The same cmintS'^ JwS)7’-^‘T **’ ■ ?’ <immri( y in 

covery of quicksilver at Idria to v i f Boi'®mia, yield silver. The tlis- 

importance. This metal is now also^ fLnd fil Tt?“® industry into 

Cannthia. Copper is found in mCy Sriets fln Tmm^ylyania, glyria: and 

chiefly m Cracow and Carinthin tL Bolmmia alone. Zinc is «•,)* 

Iron is found in almost SirlTe «« f^^rinthla 
Carmola are chief seata The prodwtiM . 1.^17 ; C'arinfldn, and 

sumption. Antimony is confined to HnnirsA. «i ^ . Sicat, rs not yet equal to the eon- 

W ot" %ria. and BohLla" .Siphi,r"in VZf. Bohemia; 

burg, etc., though not enouo-h to snunlv 'uahcia, Bohemia, Hungary, 8«}z- 

antly in Bohemfa. Moravia “^rinS itc r «™Plri'e is fould abund 

clay up to the fl?Ilt*pdrleWn’eartf Sn* MOTOTia^^B V****^’ profusion; all sorts of 

oCricLl and slmto^^^^ “"d likewise 

op4l (which TH^icQDa irv y . ® scmi-piecions stones are the Huncrarian 

Bohemian garnets (the finest in Eimope) 
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Weight, Yaltie in florina 
2,804 1,892,287 

74,048' 8,881,925 • 

7,170 1,240,708 

45,013 477,179 

30,886 1,342,033 

102,339 1,305,646 

8,477,115 ........ 

648,318 ........ 

93,971,990 

A, IS pecuiinrly rich in salt Rock-salt exists in immense beds on both sides of the 
Carpathians, chiefly at Wieliczka (q.v.) and Bochnia in Galicia, and in the co. of 
Marmaros in llun.i>'ary, and in Transylvania. The annual produce of rock-salt is 
greatly above 3,000,000 ewt. Salt is also made at state salt-works by evaporating the 
ieiter of salt-spri jigs. The chief evvorks are those at Ebensee, Aiissee, Hallstadt, Ischl, 
llallein, and Htill in lYrol. From two to three million cwt. are thus produced annu- 
ally. A considerable quantity is also made from sea-water on the coasts of the Adriatic. 
The sale of salt is in zl. a government monopoly. Of other salts, alum, sulphate of iron, 
and sulphate of copper are the chief. Tliere are inexhaustible deposits of coal in the 
monarchy; but they have not yet been rightly explored, nor are nearly all that are 
known yet worked. They are spread overall the provinces; , but the richest are in the 
mountain-systems of Moravia and Bohemia. Of recent years, however, a great deal 
has been done to develop this particular branch of mining. A. has abundance of min- 
eral springs, frequented* for their salubrity; 1600 are enumerated, some of them of Euro- 
pean reputation, as the sulphurous baths of Baden in lower A., the saline waters of 
Karlsbad, Marienbad, and Ofen, etc. 

The vegetable productiom, as might be expected from the vast variety in the soil and 
position of the dilferent provinces, are extremely various. Although three-fourths of 
the surface is mountainous, more than five-sixths is productive, being used either for 
tillage, meadows, pasture, or forest. Grain of all kinds is cultivated, most abundantly 
in Hungary and the districts s. of it on the Danube; in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
and Galicia. Agriculture is not yet far advanced ; the prevailing system is still wh^t is 
called the three-field system, introduced into Germany by Charlemagne, in which a crop 
of winter wheat is followed by one of summer grain, and that by fallow. In Hungary, 
the Magyar adheres to his primitive husbandry, the German and Slav are adoiitiug 
rational methods. Rico is cultivated in the Banat, but not enough for the consump- 
tion. Potatoes are raised everywhere; and in elevated districts are often the sole sub- 
sistence of the inhabitants, HoVticulture is carried to great perfection ; and the orchards 
of Bohemia, il. proper, Tyrol, and many iiarts of Hungaiy, produce a profusion of 
fruit. Great quantities of cider are made in upper A. and Carinthia, and of plum 
brandy hi Slavonia. In Dalmatia, oranges and lemons are produced, but not sufiicient 
for the requirements of the countiy ; tvvice as much olive-oil is imported as is raised in 
the monarcliyv 

In the production of wine, A. is second only to France. 'With the exception of 
Galicia, Silesia, and upper A,, the vine is cultivated m all the provinces; but Hungary 
stands first, yielding not only the finest quality of wine, but four-fifths the amount of 
the whole produce of the empire. The average produce of the whole empire is esti- 
mated at about 400,000,000 gallons, which is mostly consumed by the inhabitants them- 
selves. 

Of plants used in manufactures and commerce, the first place is held by flax and 
hemp. Flax is cultivated almost universally; white liemp in Galicia, Moravia, and 
Hungary. Tobacco is raised in great quantities, especiallv in Hungary, which also i.s 
first in the cultivation of rape-seed. Bohemia raises hops of the first quality, which 
are partly exported; though other provinces require to import from abroad. Tlie indigo 
plant ha.s beam lately successfully acclimatized in Dalmatia. Nearly a third of the pro- 
ductive surface is covered with wood (60,000 sq.m.), which, besides timber, yields a 
number of secondary products, as tar, potasli, charcoal, bark, cork, etc. 

As to anlmaU, bears are found in the Carpathians, Alps, and Dalmatia; wolves, 
jackals, and lynxes in these same districts, and also in the Banat, Croatia, Slavonia, and 
the military frontiers. The marmot, otter, and beaver are also found in Dalmatia. 
Game has of late sensilily diminished. The wild goat lives in the highest, the chamois 
and wliite Alpine liare in the middle regions of ibe Alps and Carpathians. More pro- 
ductive than the chase arc the fisheries of tlie Danube, Theiss, and numerous streams, . 
lakes, and ponds. The chief sea-fishing is in Dalmatia. Leeches, procured chiefly in 
Hungary and Moravia, form an article of considerable trade. For foreign commerce ' 
the most important branch of rural industry is the rearing of silk. A. produces about a 
quarter of a million of silk cocoons annually. The silk trade is very extensive in the 
Tyrol— the yearly supply of cocoons in that country being 32,000, 

The breeding of domedic animals has not yet advanced to what the home wants 
require. In some districts it is excellent, in others quite neglected. Horse-breeding is 
promoted by what are called “military studs.” Besides a number of imperial studs, 
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loT especially in Hungary, for tlie same pur- 

* V' 1 { black-caltie is not equal to the demand; a'reat numbers are fin’ 

« Tfi 7 H«“g=‘ry and Galicia. The brocaiing of sheep, lilaA^'h of CsJt has be™ 
Bo emf, 7il'7 government. The iincr wools are fnimlshed bv Moravia 

hohtnihi, tSdcsia, lower A., and great part ot Hungary and Galicia. Tiie ^>’reat ma.ss Is' 
liovvever, composed ot what is knowui us middling; and inferior sorts. Goats arc rcarcri 

Hungary, In 1872, the number of horses in Ibc mon- 
*:,-ichy was stated at 0,4)48,442; cattle, 12,704,405: sheen 20 10dS9n* h'O'Us t -’t-’iio rs'tni 
nvvme, 6,904,752; and bcc-hives, l.SMasa’. NcariV tSfourtll'rf « 

T *'**‘^*' ‘^nciclediy an agricultural state, though its capabili- 
^ ^‘*'Vn i>y no means been fully developed ■ 

Ihe :^pu/at/m is very unequally distributed. The 'most populou.s districts are 
t* ■ Mvm -,7“ q7' 7*® ypiue regions and those of the C'arpnthinns are 

V ‘^“'th^nnrnhy the density dmiiniahes towards the cast. At the end of 1860 

mor' hq^i7>nnrn‘^‘*v'^^ ^^0,000 inhabitants, and 03 othor.s wf th 

with 884,284 inhabitants then, wu.s found by special c('nsim 
m 18,0 to have, witli suhurbs, 1,030,770. The population of Austria embniVes a nSr 

iTeveeuu'Si'^^Tr*' “ language, than tliat of any otiier European coun- 

meito oriSTO The ''"‘"P^ctare here given from tlio ollieial state- 

Wnm- eeniAro i ® race, amounting to 16,219,000. nearly 

oO pen cent of the whole population in 1870. They form the Imik of thi i>o milathm 7 

Croalh/Slavonia, the niilhaiy 


^ a^auuiuut, v^iualia, Slavonia, the militaiv fronthox 

M 01 vodina the n. of Hungary, and Galicia. They .mo, however, s .lit a num 

KUlw Sf '^*7"’“® greatly in language, religion, culture, and manner- 

the sn>n7t ^®®“*“g preponderance m the empire is tlius lost. Tlie chief hrmiches of 

" 458 00(7, 7 ?!‘n languages derived from that of ancient Ronm) au’iounted^ to 


.olieetively «,ey num\eVl,3.54,(X)rwliXirp^^^ cTnf" ““>1 

1875 rilerrv^^rl^aQC^VlW CnthoIies“ the beginning of 

Heme tliere w^re 3,941,796* not in union 3 070 C'Hurcli of 

(inns numherod 3,570,989; and the Jewirii pim.su.ll^'on dalnmd “TheT""!' 

of Rome has 11 arclibisliopries and 40 bislmprics and nr armv of «:.enV„. 7'® 7»"reh 
«be accession of Joseph IL, there were 2024 convents* but 4 the 

srs.'ss.sjT' “ ■“ 

iarities. There Ls a greater prevSfof^S; Mim t?T 

leceive instruction; also of schools for QTTcrnoi both live and 

high or low, is mostly gratuitous or of ffii ™ «g«in, whether 

local public funds. The governinent has reccntl7mnrlq injr7'n®‘ g®u<‘™I or 
tary education. Another neculiarltv ici owovr Ar +/ • Hberal allowance for elemen- 

versities The prima^Ictt";^ to '^eTkrge vLnr''fJ’thi:I!? 
her of elementary schools has incrpn=pd o-roofL tu«'r hands. The num- 

pnlsoiy attondnnee at the “ Volks-seiiulen ” nf nqtf77* cufurces coni- 

the ages of 6 and 13; and parents are liUie t^ he 717" '“’ ®7’’7“’‘^ren Iwtween 
Hun.gary i.s still backward in Scnta^T cd wir^^’^^^^^ for neglecting to send them, 
in tlie empire. The eiccht univcrsitiio« nWi o+ There jiro ci|2;h4 technienl schools 

Cracow, Lemberg, and ternowitV. (the latter Setifn^STO ®T^ Innsbrilck. Pesth. 
ranking as German universities, had in 1872-1 


Professors and teachers- 
Ordinary professors. 
Extraordinary profes 
Assistant professors. 


Vienna. 

Prague. 

68 

48 

38 

22 

86 

21 

8 

6 

200 

97 


Prague. Gratz. .Tnnsbi'tlck. 












Students — 

faculty of theology 

“ jurisprudence. 

“ philosophy . . , 

“ medicdne 

Total matriculated students. . 
IMon-matriculaled students. . . 

Total 
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Vienna. ■' 

Prague. 

.198 

207 

. 1304 

640 

. 697 

265 

. 1388 

500 

. 0564 

1613 

. 317 

97 

. 3881 

1709 


■ ■ AuBtrlM* 
Gratz, IttHshrilck. 

103 197 

813 104 

143 148 

393 79 

850 538 

76 *84 

926 613 



In 1875, Yienna had 3920 students; Prague, 1751 ; Pesth, 123 teachers and 1912 students; 
Cracow and Lemberg, the universities of Galicia, and the other Slavonian provinces, 
lumiher 70 professors and 1800 students. There are also a large number of establish- 
ments who lo the pupils are received young, and educated and trained for special pro- 
fessions, for the army and navy, for the counting-house, for the mine and the farm, as 
.accoucheurs, etc. 'Idiere are, besides, a lari’-e number of institutes for the promotion of 
science and art. The fruits of this extensive educational system are not wliat might 
be expected, in consequence of the priestly and monarchical restrictions which hedge it 
round. The chief libraries are the imperial and university libraries of Yienna. There 
are in tiic whole monarchy 755 newspapers and other periodical prints, of which fully 
the half arc in German. Such of them as are political are fettered by conditions which 
render them quite worthless as organs of public opinion. 

The maunfacturing industry of A. is not yet adequately developed, but of late 3 ^ears 
has made grcait strides. The annual value of its manufactures— not including small 
trades-— is estimated at 1200 to 1500 million florins, wdiile that of its husbandry may reach 
2500 millions. Bohemia takes the lead in this industry; then follow Austria proper, 
iloravia and Silesia, and Hungary. Yienna is the chief seat of manufacture for articles 
of luxury; Moravia, Silesia, and Bohemia for linen, woolen, and glass wares; Styria 
and Carinthia, for iron and steel wares. The chief manufactured articles of export are 
those of silk and wool; the only others of consequence are linen twist, glass wares, and 
cotton goods. The yearly value of manufactured iron is about e54 million florins. The 
glass wares of Boheinia are of special excellence. The hemp and flax industry is one of 
the oldest and still most important. No lirahch of industr}^ has risen more rapidly than 
that of cotton. The manufacture of silk is very extensive. The manufacture of tobacco 
is a state monopoly, and brings a revenue of nearly 60 million florins; the salt mon- 
opoly, 18 millions. 

In respect of commerce, A. is most unfavorably situated. High mountains oppose 
great obstacles on all hands to communication, and separate the producing districts from 
the only sea that touches the empire; while the chief navigable rivers have their mouths 
in other countries. Ifluch lias been done to remedy these obstacles. Since 1809, a length 
of 20,000 m, of liighway's lias been made. The great Alpine roads over the Stelvio pass 
and the Seminerfng (q.v.) arc among the most rcma,ikahle constructions of our times. 
More remarkable still are the railways over the Brenner pass and the Semmering. The 
first railway in xV. xvas a horse railway, constructed in 1825-32. The stale in 1841, 
resolved to ‘undertake the construction of railways, and since then a great extent has 
been laid down. A tolerably complete network of railway now brings all places of 
importance into eas}’' communication with each other. The total length of railways in 
the empire open to traffic in Oct., 1876, was 10,852 English miles. The length onines 
under construction was about 2000. 

The length of telegraph lines in the empire in 1876 was about 28,000 English miles. 
The number of messages carried in 1875 was 5,458,920. In 1876 tliere were in Austria 
proper 4306 post-offices, and in Hungary 1980, The luiinber of letters and packets i)ass- 
ing through the post in A. in 1875 was 244,331, and in Hungaiy in 1874, 68,673. 

Bivcr-communication received a great impulse from the introduction of steam. By 
means of the Danube .steam company^ formed in 1850, and a second company (1853) 
conlined to tug-navigation, passengers and goods are now conveyed on the Danube 
between Ulm and Galatz, and on to CVonstantinople. The Austrian Danube steam com.- 
pany has a fleet of steamers plying on the Danube, the annual receipts from conveyance 
of goods Ixu'iig more than 7 niillion florins. This traftic would be vastly greater were 
the lower Daniil)e freed from the influence of Russia. 

A great number of the political impediments to commerce have been removed or 
dimini^sllcd. The eiistoms-houndary that separated Hungary and the adjoining provinces 
from the rest of the empire, Was done away in 1851, so that the whole is included in one 
cust(^ras district, with the exception of Dalmatia, wiiich still forms a small district by 
itself; the free ports of Triest, Fiume, one. or two other minor fn e ports and districts. 
By the new tariff, which came into partial operation in 1853, A. has passed from a pro- 
hibitive to protective system. No article is admitted duty-free; hut absolute prohibi- 
tion is conflned to articles of state monopoly (salt, powder, and tobacco). Goods for 
mere transit or trans-shipment pay no duty. But tlie foreign commerce of iV. is nothing 
compared with that between the different provinces. The great center of this internal 
commerce is Yienna : other important markets are Linz, Prague, Lemberg, Brody, Pesth, 
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Griltz. The imports and exports of merchandise and bullion for the whole of the empire 
except the province of Dalmatia, which, as has been mentioned, is not within the impe- 
rial line of customs, were tabulated as follows for 1875 and 1876: 


Merchandise. 

Florins. 

Imports— 1875 552,500,000 

1876 .516,900,000 

Exports— 1875 ..504,500,000 

1876 ........509,600,000 


Bullion and Coin. 
Florins. 

15.800.000 

38.800.000 

18.400.000 

30.500.000 ■ 


. I 


For Dalmatia, the imports 'werfe in 1875, 18,400,000 florins, and in 1876, 12,900,000; the 
exports in 1875 were 10.400,000, and in 1876, 7,800,000. Tlie principal articles of import 
into tile Austrian empire are raw cotton and other materials for spinning, Uic value of 
this item reaching in 1876 the sum of 95,600,000 florins. Next in importance come 
manufactured cloths, valued’at 61,600,000 in 1876; tobacco, and miscellaneous colonial 
produce. Some of the imports are partially re-exported; of native produce exported the 
most important arc articles in metal, valued at 67,200,000 florins; cereals, 54,600,000; 
■wood, 30,600,000; and pottery, 29,200,000. 

The chief harbors of A. are those of Istria—Triest, Kovigno, Pirano, Citta Nuova, 
etc. ; of Croatia — Fiume, Buccari, Novi; of Dalmatia — Zara, tSpalalro, Bagusa, Cat taro, 
Curzola, etc. 

As to form of government. A, is a monarchy hereditary in the house of Ilapsburg- 
Lothringen. In the case of the reigning family dying out , the states of Bohemia and 
of Hungniy have the right of choosing a new king; but for the oth(;r crowm-lands, tlio 
last sovereign appoints his own successor. The reigning house must profess the Koman 
Catholic faith. 

Till 1848, Hungary and Transylvania had a constitution limiting the monarchy, which 
was absolute for the rest of the empire; though the several provinces liad each its con- 
sultative council composed of clergy, nobles” and burghers. After the revolution of 
1848, and the subsequent reaction, all marks of independence of the separate prov- 
inces disappeared. The imperial constitution granted (octroyirte) Mareli 4, 1849, 
as well as the provincial constitutions that followed, w'cre abolished, and government 
vvas organized in the most absolute form by the imperial “patent” or charter of Dec. 31, 
1851. Tiie patent guaranteed to every religious body recognized by law protection in 
the ohseT'vance of public ordinances, in the^’manageinent of its own aflairs, and in the 
possession of buildings and funds for the purpose of worship and instruction. The 
relation of the Roman Catholic church to the state was put upon a new footing. It was 
no longer under the oversight of the secular authority, the placetum rerjmm aiid church- 
patronage -were, abolished, ecclesiastical .-jurisdiction i'or discipline, and the independent 
administration of church property, were conceded, and tlie intercourse of bishops and of 
all Catholics with Rome left free. The clergy had no longer to submit to examination 
or tests on the part of the state; they were nominated by the state, but only with the 
concurrence of the bishops, and without that concurrence they could not be deprived 
of their ofhee. Along with all this, they obtained an overwlielming influence over 
education, even in the universities; and by the concordat signed in the early part of 
1856, this influence ^vas very greatly increased. The patent further guaranteed the equality 
in the eye of the law of all citizens irrespective of nation, rank, or religion, and the 
liberaUon of the land from all serfdom. Subsecpient patents (e.g. for Hungary, Croatia, 
etc., in 1853) regulated the claims between existing proprietors and their vassals, and 
detennined the indemnities due to the former for their seignorial rights. 

But since the year 1867 A, has been reconstructed as a twofold empire, con- 
sisting of a German or “ Cisicithan ” monarchy, and a Magyar or “ Transleithau ” king- 
dom. The former is generall^r known as Austria proper, “and the latter as Ilunffarv. 
Each of the two count j'ies has its own laws, parliament, ministers, and government T and 
the formal tie between them is a body knowm as the delegations. Tliese form a parlia- 
ment of 120 members; the ono-lialf is chosen by the legislature of German Austria 
which is represented by it, and the other half represents Hungary. The person of the 
sovereign is another* knot in the tie between the twm members of the empire. Tlie 
Magyars claim, under certain conditions, the right of freely electing their monarcdi 
, The delegations have jurisdiction over all matters affecting the common interests of the 
two countries, especially foreign • affairs, war, and flnance; the ministries of which 
three departments are responsible for the discharge of their official functions to the 
delegations, a committee of whom sits permanently. The acts of the delegations require 
to be confirmed by the representative assemblies of their respective countries; and in 
mis manner it is attempted to leave the self-government of both Austria proDcr and 
Hungary free. ^ ^ 

The administration of Austria proper is divided at present among seven ministries — '■ 
public education and ecclesiastical affairs, agricultural, finance, interior, national dekmse 
I commerce, and justice. Formerly the ministry was merely the collective organ of the 
' emperor, and was responsible to him alone. But a bill passed by the reichsrath in 1867, 
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and sanctioned by the emperor, renders it responsible to that parliament of tbe western 
eJiipirc. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , ; 

The reiclisratli consists of an upper and a lower bouse. The iipper bouse is consti- 
tuted l.'V princes, nobles, archbishops, bishops, and life members nominated by the 
emperor. The low'er house numbers 353 members, elected by the 14 provineial diets of 
the empire in tlic following* proportions: Bolieraia, 92; Dalmatia, 9; Galicia, 03; Higher 
Austria, 17; Lower Austria, 37; Salzburg, 5; Btyria, 23; OarinthiarlO; Garniola, 9; 
Bukowina, 9: Moravia, 30; Silesia, 10; Tyrol, 17;" Yorarlberg, 3; Istria and Triest, 4. 
The nuanbers of the reiclisrath are elected in the provincial diets, and no one who is not 
a member of one of these is eligible to the wvider sphere of legislation. The emperor 
nominatc's the presidents and vice-presidents of both houses, Idle rights claimed by the 
reiclisrath are : 1. Coiumt to all military laws; 2. Co-opemtion in legislature affecting 
trade and commerce, customs, banking, posting, telegraphs, and railways; 3. Exami- 
nation of the estimates, and general control of the public debt. To give validity to bills 
passed by the reiclisrath, the consent of both ciiambers is required, as wml I as the 
sanction of the emperor. 

The executive of llimgaiy is carried on in the name of “the king ” by a responsible 
ministry. 

Flnhiue. — The protracted w*ars of the first 15 years of the 19th c. had so 
exhausted the resources of A., and shattered her credit, that paper money, after being 
already twice reduced, liad again sunk to 25 per cent of its nominal value; and even. 5 
per cent loans could only be obtained at a sacrifice of sometimes more than 50 percent. 
During tlie 30 years that folio wcil the war, much was done to restore the state credit, 
and 4 per cent state pa,per was bought at par. The revolution of 1848 brought new 
difiiculties, from which the finances had not recovered, when the Crimean war increased 
the expciuliture; the wnirxYith Prussia and Italy in 1866 increased the public debt by 
about 300,000,000 florins, but on the otlier hand freed A. from the Lombardo-Venetian 
debt of about 35,000,000 florins. 

The budget estimates for the common affairs of the empire, for 1872, were — revenue, 
17,208,883; expenditure, 110,647,498 floi-ins; leaving a deficit of 03,438,615. The esti- 
mated revenue for 1877 was 117,091,389 florins, which was balanced by the estimated 
revenue. On tlie 1st July, 1876, the national debt of the Austrian empire was 3,065,260,072 
florins, or £306,526,906 sterling. The estimated revenue for Austria proper (the 
countries rei>resented in the reiclisrath) in 1877 was 376,637,817 florins; the expenditure, 
405,009,474 florins. 

IIufon/F — The nucleus around which this great empire has grown w^as that part of 
the archduchy of A. that lies below the Ens. In the age of CharleTnagne, about 800, the 
defense of the south-eastern frontier of Germany against Asiatic hordes gave rise here 
to a niargraviate, called the eastern mark or bountl \iy of the empire, or Ostreich (xVustria), 
the eastern government; which, being united in 1156 to the country above the Ens, was 
raised to a duchy. After coming, in 1282, into the possession of the house of Mapsbui'g 
(q.v.), it rapidly rose to a powerful state. The princes of that house extended their 
dominion by marriage, purchase, and otherwise, over a numberof other states, and from 
1438 held almost iiuinterruptedly the throne of the German empire.; By the acquisition 
(1526 and 1527) of the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, the house of A. rose to the 
rank of a European monarchy. In 1804, Francis declared hiniself heredUary emperor 
of A., and, two years afterwards, laid down the title of emperor of Germany and king 
of tlie Bomans. 

In the oaviiest times, what is now the duchy of A, w^as inhabited by the Taurisci, a 
Celtic people; but their name subsequently disappeared before that of tlieHorici. After 
tbe conquest of the Norici by the Bomans (14 b.c.), the country to the n. of the Danube 
belonged to the kingdom of the Marcomanni (q.v.); on the s. o*f the river lay the Boman 
provinces of Noricum and Pannonia, in which last was the municipal city of Vindo- 
bona (Vienna). Tyrol formed part of Bluetia. All these boundaries were swejit away 
by the irruption of the northern peoples; and the regions in question were occupied in 
succession, during the 5th and 0th centuries, by Boif, Vandals, Goths, Huns, Lomb.inls, 
and Avari. , After the Lombards had settled iii Italy, the Ens came, about 508, to be 
the boundary bi'tween a tribe of German origin and the Avari, a people who had pene- 
trated thither from the east. The Avari iiaving, in 788, crossed the Eus, ami fallen 
upon Bavaria, then part of the Frankish empire, Charlemagne drove \liem back (796) as 
far as the Raab, and united the district from the Ens to that river with Giutminy, under 
the name of the East Mark, Marchia Orientalis, or Austria. He sent colon ist.s, mostly 
Bavarians, into the new province, and appointed over it a margrave. It came into the 
possession of the Hungarians in 900, but was reconquered by Otto 1. in 955, and reunited 
with Germany. 

As margrave of the reconquered province, .the emperor, in 983, appointed Leopold 
of Babenhorg (q.v.), whose dynasty ruled A. for 260 years. Under Henry Jasomirgoit 
(1141-1177), the mark above the Eiis was annexed to the lower mark, the united province 
raised to a duchy, and important privileges conferred on the newly named duke and 


* As the history of A. and its nilers involves, for many centuries, the main strand of the thread of 
European histoiy , it is given at somewhat more than the usual length. 
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..™s Henry JaMmireott took part in tho second crusade; iie also removed 
tlio ducal lesidcnce from Leopoldsberg to V ienna, now first clilled a citv, and ben-an (he 
bt Stephen. _ Under his successors. nuin(.;d!:.s additions 
(ktyiia, CaiMiola) wei'c nnade to the possessions of the house. Leooold \'l. undertook 
of o again^ the Hungarians and tho infidels, and is reckoned tlie best 

™cces.sor, Frederick, wio 

1 hen followed an interregnum from 1240 to 1282. The emperor Frederic IT at 
^ claims wt.-c set np by 

fSh? and cvhL^n “f 'i®*! 1“ “ niece of Ihe deceased margkve, 
Itanann died, and the empire was distracted ])v the contests 
i4i<r r dnkr of A, and Styria chose Otiokar, son of tile Bohemian 

wade good Ins nomination about 1260. Ottokar, refusing to aoknowi- 
edge Rudolt of Hapshurg as emperor, was defeated, and lost his life and posbcssions in 
(1278); and the emperor shortly afterwards (1282) conferred the 
duch es oi A., btyria, and Carinthia on his son Albrecht. 

Albrecht L (q.v.) was the foundation 
>f A, s sidiscjquent greatness. The despotic Albrecht contended suecessfulh^ witli Ilun- 

attempting to subdue the Swiss, he was miirdered near 
ivncm.cldcu (IdOt^by his nephew, John of Swabia, whom he had dt'privedof his lau’edi- 

buYwaf ciSc^ ay>>f l)v hh^-i 1 “'d>tTial throne, 

n ‘^1 of Bavaria. Duke Leo]io]d was defeatecl 

^ttpo- Jn)!'! l i T® to reduce the Swlss cantons that liad thrown off their 

fi Albrecht 1. At last, by tlie death of all his brothers, Albrecht IT reunited 
the Austrian possessions, increased by various additions After his death n'258^ two 
sons Rudo] and Albrecht HI., successively followed in the dud y of A^ 

• the other lands, but lost his life at Bempach i^ sfYdAm 1 m^in^ 

wf ]hS"f If f of Albert nnd Lecpold fomed e 

two lines of A.^ and Styna.^ During Albrecht Ill’s reign, Tyrol and othca* <listricts were 

tv death (139i)), the dukedoni was held hyhis son Albrecht 

IV. Allirecht V., who succeeded his father in 1404, by marryimr tlie aiidiWr of the 
emperor Sigisinund, succeeded ((1488) to the thrones ofllungary and Bohcinia indY^^ 
de^th the dignity of German emperor, ‘'as Albredit II. ' VTth his 

oft iwd Hungary were for a time lost to die house of A. as were 

also, aftci a bloody struggle, the last of the family pos.sessions in Switzerland ’ But 
imperial dignity wms henceforth uninterrupted!} hd(l by ^ 1101 ^^ 
tn ^ «on the Austrian lino of the house closed (1457), and their possessions ivent 
to t c S tyrian line. 0 this line was the emperor PYedcr c III., who iS 
of his house by making A. an archduchy. After the 'death of D w ud Y 
bis o^m brother, .Ubreclit, Frederic came into^ the undivided po^sessbn of ilm aUducl^J 

clanghlerof Charles the Bold, acquired 

li.« .r.;. 

Kii'ss sr :;r„i3s,a ;v=s,s's«;s is 

Pw§lmmd'V'(q‘‘/f except the Netherlands, to A brother, 

m^msM 

In the nartitiAu Af tUn , 



before feSetruwmiedVo a trace h ."f 

ffaryin 1572 and slmrtlv nftitJT- t? 1 son, Rudolf, crowned king of Hun- 
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Rudolf IL, becume omperor. Under him, the possessions of the archduhe Ferdinaiul 
of Tyrol, ^vho had married Pluiipeino AVelser (q.v.), the beautiful daiigliter of an Augs- 
burg burglKU', reverted to tiie other two lines, Ferdinand’s children not being considered 
nobTe. Rudolf II. adiiered to tlie old feudal usages, and was a negligent sovereign, 
leaving everything to bis ministers and the Jesuits. " llis war with the porte and Tran- 
sylvauia brought him little credit; and the Protestants of Bohemia, oppressed by tho 
Jesuits, (udoried from him a charter of religious liberty. At last he was obliged, in 1608, 
to cede Hungary, and, in 1611, Bohemia and A. toliis brother Matthias (q.v.;). Matthias, 
who h(‘cam(m'iuperor in 1612, eon(;huied a 20 years’ peace with the Turks, and ceded 
(1617 atul 1618) Bohemia and Hiingary to his cousin Ferdinand, son of the aichdukc 
Karl of Styria, third son of i\la.\iMuliun II. Matthias lived to see the outbreak of t lie 
thirty years’ war (q.v.), and died March 20, 1619, 

Bohemia refused to acknowiedge his suGCCssor, Ferdinand II. (q.v.), to whom all the 
Austrian {)osses.sions had again reverted, and chose the elector palatine, Frederic Y., 
the head of the Protestant union, asking. TIkj states of A. and the Hungarians were 
also refractory. But tlio battle of Prague (1620) subjected Bohemia to Ferdinand; wiio 
formally set {ihout rooting out IbTitestuntisnrin that emuntr^^ and in Moravia, annulled 
their rii'ht of electing their king, and the ])ateid of religious freedom granted them by 
liudolf iL., and set up a (Jatliolic reformation tribunal which drove thousands into exile. 
The emperor also succeeded, in extorting acknowledgment of his sovereignty from the 
states of A., among which Protevstantisra predoiniiiated; after whicli Protestantism wa..s 
rigorously prohibited. Hungary also was at last compelled to yield, •which had revolted 
under the prince of TraTisylvania.. But this religious war and persecution cost the house 
of A. the life-blood of its possessions. Of 7B2 cities in Boheniia, only 130 were left; of 
30,700 villages, only 6000; of 8,000,000 inhabitants, only 780.000. Under 'Ferdinand’s 
successor, the emperor Ferdinand HI. (1637-1657), A. continued to be a theater of 
war; and at the peace of Westphalia (1648), had to cede Alsace to France. Ferdinand 
III.’s son and successor, Leopold L, provoked the Hungarians to rebellion by his sever- 
ity. Tekeli (q.v.) received aid from tlie porte, and Kara Miistapha besieged Vienna 
(1683); which was rescued only by an army of Poles and Germans under John Sobieski 
hastening to its assistance. The emperor’s geneinls now reduccM the whole of Hungary, 
which was declared a hereditary kingdom in the male line (1687). Prince Eugene com- 
pelled the porte (1699) to restore the country between the Danube and Theiss, and, in 
1718, to cede other irnportjint provinces to Hungary. Tlie struggle between Leopold 
and Louis XIV. of France for the heirship to theldiig of Spain, led to the war of the 
vSpanish succc.ssion (q.v,), during wliich Leopold died. May 5, 1705. He was of sluggish 
phlegmatic character, and wholly under llio influence of the Jesuits, 

His eldest son and successor, the enlightened Joseph I. (q.v.), continued tlie -^var. He 
d. childless, A])ril 17, 1711, and was succeeded by ids brother, Karl YL The peace of 
Utrecht concluded under his reign (1713) secured to A. the Xetherlands, Milan, Mantua, 
Xaplcs, and Sicily. The monarchy now" embraced 190,000 sq.m., with 29,000,000 inhab- 
itants, and bad. a revenue of 14, 000,000 florins, with an army of 130,000 men. Its 
strength, however, was soon much exhausted by fresh wars with France and Spain, At 
the peace of Vienna (1737), Karl Yl. had to give up Naples and Sicily to Don Carlos of 
Spain, and part of Milan to I he king of Sardinia, receiving only Parma and Piacenza 
instead.* He a-lso lost at the peace of Belgrade (1739) nearly all the fruits of Eugene’s 
conquests, giving back to tlie porte Belgrade, Servia, and the parts of Wallachia and 
Bosnia tbat had belong«,‘d to Aii.stria. The emperor conceded all these points with tlic 
view of securing adhesion to the pragmatic sanction (q.v.), which conferred ihe succes- 
sion on his daughter, Mtiria Theresa. 

With his death (Oct. 20, 1740) the male line of the Hapsburgs was extinct, and Maria 
Theresa, who was married to Franz Stephan, duke of Lorraine, assumed the govern- 
ment. But counter-claims were raised on all sides, and a violent war arose, in wiiicdi 
England alone sided with Maria. Frederic IL of Prussia conquered Silesia. Tlie elec;- 
tor of Bavaria took the title of archduke of A., was crowned king of Bolicmia at Linz 
and Prague, and elected emperor as Karl VII. (1742). The Hungarians alone stood by 
their heroic queen; wlio, at the peace of Breslau (1742) was forced to yield Silesia to 
Prussia. Frederic renewed the war by coming to the assistance of the emperor; Imt 
Karl dying (1745), Maria Theresa’s husband was elected German emperor as Franz T. A 
second treaty of peace (1745) secured Silesia anew to Prussia; and at* the peace of Aix- 
ia-Clhapelle (1748), A. liad to cede Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla to Don Philip of 
Spain, and st^veral districts of IMilaii to Sardinia. These sacrihce.s seeiu'ed the existence 
of the Austrian monarchy; but j\Iaria Theresa wished to recover Silesia, and with this 
view, entered into alliance with France, Russia, Saxony, and Sweden; but after a bloody 
seven years’ war (q.v.), Prussia retained Silesia, and A. had spent her blood and trea.sure . 
in vain. At this time, paper- money bust appeared in A., under the name of state-bonds. 
At Franz’s death (1765), his son, Joseph II., became German emperor, and joint-regent 
with his motlier of the hereditary {states. Collateral branches of the house of A. were 
planted by the younger sons of Maria Tlieresa, the archduke Leopold ot Tuscany, and 
the archduke Ferdinand, who married the heiress of Este (see Modena). In the fmst 
partition of Poland (1772), A. acquired Galicia and Lodomeria, and the Bukowina was 
ceded by the porte in 1777. At the death of the empress in 1780, the monarchy had an 
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extent of 234,000 sq.m., with a pop. of 24,000,000, and a debt of 160,000,000 fiorins. 
The administration of Maria Theresa was distinguished by unwonted unity and vigor 
both in home and foreign relations. 

Her successor, J(\scph II., was an active reformer in the spirit of the enlif-htened 
despotism of tl'.e times, thougli often rash and violent in his mode of proceeding. He 
introduced economy into every department, remodeled the censorship of the press, 
granted liberties and rights to Protestants, abolished 900 convents, and revised the 
school-system. His protective system of duties, tliough exhibiting his narrowness as a 
statesman, gave a start to native nianiif actiii es. But his reforming zeal and passion for 
uniformity excited opposition; the Netherlands rose in insurrection, and other disturb- 
ances broke out, which hastened his end (1790). He was succeeded in the government 
by his brother, the grand duke of Tuscany — as German emperor, Leopold II. — who suc- 
ckuled in pa.eifying the Netherlands and "Hungary. Peace w^as concluded with Prussia 
and Turkey (1790). Tire fate of his sister, ifafie Antoinette, and lier husband, Louis 
XYI.,led Leopold to an alliance with Prussia; but he d. (Mar. 1, 1792) before tlie war 
with France broke out. The war w'ns declared by France on his son Franz IL, the same 
year (see Fuance). By the treaty of Campo Formlo (q. v.), 1797, A. lost Lom])arcly and 
the Netherlands, recemng in lieii the Venetian territory; two years later, at tlic second 
partition of Poland, it was augmented by "West Galicia. Franz, in alliance witli Kussia, 
renewed the war with Francc'in 1799, which was ended by tjie peace of 1.^11 ncville. It is 
needless to follow all the alterations of boundary that the Austrian dominions underwent 
during these wars. The most serious was at the peace of Vienna (1800), which cost A. 
42,000 sq.m, of territory, and 11,000,000 florins of her revenue. It was in 1804, when 
Napoleon had been proclaimed emperor of France, tliat Franz declared himself lieredi- 
tary emperor of Austria, uniting all his dominions in one empire. On the establishment 
of the confederation of the Khine, he laid down the dignity of German emperor, which 
his family had held for nearly .500 years, and now took the title of Franz I., emperor of 
Austria, . ^ ■ ■ ■ 

^ The humiliating peace of Vienna was followed (1809) by the marriage of Napoleon 
with the archduchess Maria Louisa; and in Mar., 1812, Napoleon and Franz entered into 
alliance against Russia. But when the Russian campaign of 1812 had broken the 
power of the French emperor, his father-in-law declared war on him(Ang., 1810), and 
joined the alliance of England, Russia, Prussia, and Swmdcn. The active pai-t >¥111011 
tile emperor Franz now tookiu the downfall of Napoleon, his consenting to the banish- 
ment of his son-in-law to Elba, and the firmness with wdiich he signed tlie declaration of 
outlawry against him on his return to France, and contributed to Ills final ovcrllirow, 
thus deciding the fortunes of his own daughter and her son — all furnished grounds of 
claim to that full indemnity for her losses wi’iicli A. obtained at the close of the war. In the 
remodeling of the map of Europe that took place at the congress ol: Vienna (1815), 82,000 
sq.m, were added to the 253,000 possessed by A. after the last partition of Poland, besides 
the advantages she gained in point of compactness, and facilities for trade, especial!}^ by 
the acquisition of Venice and Dalmatia. Ferdinand, the emperor’s uncle, tvas also 
restored to the grand duchy of Tuscany, of which he had been dispossessed by Napoleon. 

After that time, A. exerted a powxu’ful influence in European politics generally, and 
more especially in the German confederation; and tliat influence was uniformly hostile 
to constitutionalism (see Metteenicu). When the Polish revolution broke out,'a strict 
neutrality was assumed; but a Polish corps that was driven into the Austrian territories 
was disarmed, and sent into Hungary, wdiile a Russian division that iiad taken refuge 
on Austrian soil was let go, and equipped with the Polish w'eapons, 

Tiic death of Franz I. (Mar. 2, 1832) made little alteration in the policy of A. ; Fer- 
dinand 1. trod in his father’s footsteps. The political alliance witli Russia and Prussia 
was diwii closer by a personal conference of the emperor with Nicolas I. and Frederic 
Williain III. at Teplitz, Oct., 1888. The wmnted calm w^as interrupted in 1840 by the 
war against Ibrahim Pacha in Syria, in which A. took part in union with England, An 
attempt at insurrection in Italy in 1844 was a complete failure. 

But under this long-continued peace and superficial calm, the internal condition of 
tlie empire was coming to a crisis. The stifling bureaucratic system of government and 
police supervision, had produced only irritation and discontent, and was powerless to 
compress the fermentation. The opposition in the several nationalities became stronger 
and stronger, and the tactics of playing these nationalities off against one another, “no 
longer succeeded. The Polish insurrection, which led to the incorporation of Cracow 
with the monarchy (Nov., 1846), had turned into a frightful rising of the peasantry in 
Galicia against the nobles. ^ This enabled the government to overpower tlie political 
rising; but the success only increased the danger of the crisis, by encouraging it to pro- 
ceed in the old reckless way. In the meantime the opposition to Austrian nile in Italy, 
Hungary, and Bohemia, was becoming uncontrollable, and even the states of lover 
A. insisted on some control in the management of the state. The revoUitionary 
movement was already in full awing in Italy, when the fall of Louis Pliilipiie (Feb 24 
1848) shook Europe to its foundation. A host of petitions and addresses was followed! 
Mar, ' 11^ by a popular movement in Vienna, to which the government and military, 
after a feeble resistance succumbed. Metternich resigned, the arming of the citizens 
and freedom of the press were granted/ and the emperor promised to convoke a consuL 




tative assembly from all parts of tlie empire. At the same time, tbe oppositior} in Hun- 
gary had carried tlieir demand for an independent ministry responsible to the’ national 
diet, and tlic emperor ^va3 not in a position to •vvithstand it. The of Mar. saw the 
insurreciiou break oat at J^iiUui, and Radetzky, the military commander, forced to retire 
on Verona. Venice rose at the same time, and drove out the Atistrians. 

While llie revolution was tlms victorious in the provinces, the central authority was 
in a shun of dissolution. The authority passed into the hands of the national guards 
and the students’ legion (the yi?.du). A rising of the people (May 15), in support of the 
central (‘ominiltce, formed from the national guards, Avldcli the goveiTimont had 
attempted to dissolye, compelled its continuance, and also a revision of the electoral law, 
so as to convert the new diet into a constituent avssemhly. These proceedings led to the 
fiight of the court to Innsbruck (May 17). An unsuccessful attempt of the government 
to break the power of the "Aula,” resulted in tlie appointment of a coiuiuittee of safety, 
to whose influence the govea-nmeixt had to submit. A Slavic msurreGtioh broke out in 
Pi’aa'ue after Easter, which was repressed with bloody severity hj^ Prince Windischgiiltz. 
While the emperor was thus lingering at Innsbruck, leaving Vienna in the power of the 
popnlaf'.e, and the Hungarians were pursuing an independent course, it was in Italy that 
the power of A. began to recover itself. 

Kadetzky had at lirst been reduced to tbe maintaining of a defensive position at 
Verona, against Obarles Albert of Sardinia, who had declared war on A. at the outbreak 
of the revolution, and the foi'ces that came to his aid from Tuscany, Rome, and Naples; 
and the foreign policy of A. wms in such a state of discoiiragement, that negotiations 
were entered into under the mediation of Great Britain, offering the Lombards indepen- 
dence on moderate conditions. But in June, Radetzky took up the offensive, reduced 
in succession Vicenza, Padua, and other cities, and then turning against the chief 
Bardinian force, defeated it at Custozza (2r)tli July), and drove it from the held. The 
fruits of the victory wure the dissolution of Charles Albert’s army, and a truce which 
again delivered Lombardy to Austria. 

In the mean time, the government at Vienna was more powmrless than ever. The 
emperor remained at Innsbruck, and the constituent diet was opened, July 22, bv the 
archduke John, as his representative. But a new crisis was ripening in Huiigary. " The 
Croats, under their ban, Jellachich (q.v.), opposed the predominance of the Magyars, and 
refused ohedience to the Hungarian government, which, under the Batthyan;yu-Kossutli 
ministry, was pursuing a policy almost independent of Austria. Jellaehich’s resistance 
was otTicially condemned by the emperor, and he was threatened willi deposition; but, 
as subsequently appeared, bis conduct was secretly approvc'd by tlie court. The 
archduke Palatine, Stephen, now left Hungary, after a last attempt at conciliation; and 
tbe emperor, w'bo bad returned to Vienna after repeated invitations, named count 
Lamberg commissioner, with the supreme command in Hungary. Lamberg, however, 
was murdered on the bridge of Pesth (Sept. 28). The Hungarian parliauKuit was now 
dissolved, and the eomimind given to Jellachich. But tlie parliament continued its 
sittings, and appointed Kossuth president of the oommitlee of defense. When the 
imperial troops now began to march against Hungary, a frightful insurrection broke out 
in Vienna (Oct. 6), -whidi was attributed to Hungarian instigation. The arsenal was 
stormed, and the war-minister, Latour, murdered; the court tied to Olmutz, a committee 
of safety w’as appointed, the armed populace organized, and the Polish gen. Bern put 
at the head of military all'airs; while the diet wavered between royalty and I’evolution. 
In the mean time, tbe military forces had withdrawn, and joined Jclladiieli, in order to 
prevent the Hungarians coming to the aiti of the Viennese. Windischgratz noxv 
approadiefl with an army, and declared Vienna in a state of siege. The attack began on 
the 2Bd of Oct., and after a resistance of eight days, Vienna surrendered. • 

Severe measures were then taken; and a number of leaders, among otliers, Robert Blum 
(q.v.), were condemned and shot. The diet now met at Kremsir, and a new ministry 
was formed, into which prince Schwartzenberg, count Stadion, Bach, Briick, and otliers 
entered. But the vigorous policy thought to be necessary for tlie restoration, and acivo- 
cated by the archduchess .Bophia, was not responded to by the easy nature of Ferdinand 
1. Accordingly, the emperor abdicated, Dec. 2, as did "also the archduke Franz Karl, 
and the hitter’s son, Franz Joseph (ct.v.), xvas declared emperor. 

In winter, 'Windisehgratz entered Hungary, and began the Hungarian war. After the 
encounters at Raab and Babolna, Ofen was besieged (Jan., 1849), and the Hungarians 
retired beyond tbe Theiss, and had time to organize themselves under .such able leaders 
as Gbrgei and Klapka, and to prepare for the struggle of tbe following summer. 

In the mean time, important events took pi ace 'elsewhere. In Mar. (21-23), Radetzky 
made his rapid and decisive campaign, ivhich, by the victory of Novara, led to tbe 
abdication of Charles Albert, and an indemnification for vrar expenses from Sardinia of 
15 million lire. With the surrender of Venice, which took place in Aug., the subjuga- 
tion of Italy ^vas complete. 

At Kremsir, tbe diet proving intractable, was dissolved, Mar. 4, 1840;- and a constitu- 
tion was granted {oetroyirt\ with two elective chambers, responsible ministers, and other 
constitutional provisions. In the national assembly at Frankfurt, A. opposed tbe 
project of a confederated state under the leadership of Prtissia, and managed to thwart 
the coafeiTing of the empire of Geiman}^ on tbe Prussian king (Mar„ 1849), 
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encc in Parma, Tuscany, Modena, the States of the Church, and in the kingdom of thc> 
Two Sicilies. That influence was of course exercised in the interests of despotism, ana! 
in opposition to tlic welfare of the people, whose wishes their rulers, backed by Austrian 
troops, were enalhcd to set at defiance. The position of A. in Italy was canvassed at 
the meetings wiiieh followed tlie signing of the treaty of peace at Paris in 1856, but 
nothing resulted from the discussions. Sardinia seeing herself gradually environed by, 
and afraid to fall^ a victim to the prevailing Austrianism, after all remonstrances of a 
p(jacefvil kind had failed, began to arm. A. demanded her immediate disarmament, on 
pain of war; but Sardinia, whose army was swelled with volunteers from every part of 
the peninsula, and who had previously entered into a treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
prance, refused. A. accordingly commenced hostilities by crossing the Ticino on the 
29th of April, 1859. On the lid May, France, as the ally of Sardinia, formally declared 
war against A. ; but in anticipation of what was to follow, she had several days before 
dispatched troops into Piedmont. The Austrian troops w^ere beaten in every engage- 
ment that followxM, and so effectually, that on the 6th July, the emperor, wdio lattcidy 
had taken the chief command of his army, was fain to conclude an armistice with the 
emperor j^apolcon, who also commanded in person. On the 12th of the same month, 
the two potentates met at Yillafranca, and agreed to come to terms of peace, the chief con- 
* ditions of which were to be the ‘cession of Lombardy to Sardinia. See Italy. In 1866 
a short and bloody war occurred between A. on the one hand, and Italy and Prussia on 
the other (see Gemmanv), issuing in the cession of Yenice to Italy, and the dual reorgan- 
ization of the empire as described above. Since then, the Sclavonic Bohemians have 
continued to struggle in vain for the separate crown rights of their ancient kingdom. 
The part taken by the government in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, which led to the 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, provoked very bitter feeling in the Hungarian 
section of the empire. 

AUSTRIAK LIP, the thick lip so characteristic of the Hapsburgs, derived from Gym- 
barga, a niece of a king of Poland, -who was noted for beauty and unusual strength. 

AUTAU'GA, a co. in central Alabama, on the A. river; 650 sq.m. ; pop. '80, 16, 113— 
7292 colored. The soil is fertile ; the surface uneven. There are several cotton and other 
factories. The Selma, Rome, and Dalton railroad touches the w. part of the county. 
Co. seat, Prattville. 

ATJTEIJXL, formerly a country village at the entrance of the Bois de Boulogne, now 
inclosed within the fortifications of Paris. It is known as the residence of famous liter- 
ary men — such as Boileau and Moliere. 

ATJTHEHTIC (Gr.) is a term applied to any writing or document, the contents of -which 
may be depended upon for their truth or accuracy. It is frequently employed as synony- 
mous with gcmuirie, tliough a distinction has been drawn, especially by Biblical critics, 
between the two words. AtUhentlrJty^ it is said, refers to the statements made by an 
author; (feiiui nenesH lo the authorship itself. Thus, wm speak of ii. Hlstoi^y of England 
as A., when the narrative is admitted to be correct; and we say of such and such a gos- 
pel or epistle that it is genuine., when we arc convinced that it Is the composition of the ' 
writer to whom it is attributed. See Apology for the IMJe, and dea»i 

Trench’s Study of This distinction, however, appeal's to be artificial rather than 

real; that is to say, it does not inhere in the original signification of the words. 

AUTHENTICS, tfhe Latin translation of Justinian’s Novellm and a literal conveyance 
of the original. The term was applied to extracts from the decisions of the “Novellae” 
by which previous decisions were set aside or modified. Tavo German emperors, Fred- 
erick I. and 11. , put forth A. in their own names, and ordered them to be inserted in the 
Justinian code. 

AIJ'TO, entering into many compound scientific terms of Greek extraction, is the 
Greek pronoun ^clf. In some compounds, it denotes the agent or vsubject, as in 
autocrat, automaton, autonomy; in otliers, the object, as in auiohiogra/pJt.y, autocratic, 
autodidaciie; in others, again, a mere reference to the subject, as in autochthonous. This 
variation in the grammatical relation of A. sometimes occasions ambiguity in the mean- 
ing of the compound. Thus, autograph means both a machine that Avrites of itself, and 
also a writing done Avith the person’s OAvn hand ; autocracy, both the mastery over one’s 
self, and the sole rule or absolute aiitliority ov-er a people or state. 

AUTOCHTHONES, according to Greek mythology, the first human pair who 
appeared in the world, and who, as the name implies, Avere believed to have sprung frqm 
the earth itself. Instead of only one pair for all lands, each district of Greece had its 
own A., wlio were sup])osed to have .sprung from rocks, trees, or marshy places; the 
most peculiar and Avide-spread belief being that which traced the origin of mankind to 
tlie otherwise .unproductive rocks. Was there a shadoAv of Daryinism in the legend 
that the A. of Athens, Erysichthon, had lears like a serpent; or did it merely indicate that 
they Avere supposed to have come from a bog? The earth-born giants who made war 
upon the gods also had serpent legs. In Thebes the race of the Sparti were said .to have 
sprung from a field sown AAUth dragon’s teeth, and the Phrygian Corybantes to have been 
forced out of hill-sides, like trees, by Rhea, the great mother. These originals of men in 
various countries A\'ere supposed to have lived like animals, in caves and woods, till by the 
U. K. II.-4 
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help of gods and heroes they reached a stage of civilization. A. is applied in a general 
way to indicate the original inhabitants of a country. 

AUTOCIIACY (Gr. self^^nadery or ^ole-rnmtery) signifies that form of government in 
which the sovereign unites in himself the legislative and the executive powers of the 
shite, and thus rules uncontrolled. Such a sovereign is therefore called an autocrat. 
Kearly all eastern governments are of this form. Among European rulers, the emperor 
of Kussia alone bears the title of autocrat, thus signifying his constitutional absoluteness. 
—Kant used the word A., in philosophy, to denote the mastery of the reason over the 
rebellious propensities. 

AUTO BA UE (Port, Act of Faith) was the name given to the procession or ceremony 
that used to take place in Spain and Portugal at the execution of heretics condemned to 
death by the inquisition. It was generally held on a Sunday between Whitsunday and 
Advent, very often on All-saints day. At diiwn, the dismal tolling of the srreat bell of 
the high church gave the signal to begin the drama of the day; for as sucli it wms lookc'd 
upon by the people, who thronged to it in troops, believing that they did a good work 
in merely looking on. Men of the highest rank reckoned imprudent to give their coun- 
tenance to the “holy” tribunal at these processions, and even grandees of Castile did not 
disdain to make themselves familiars of the inquisition. The procession was led by the 
Dominicans, carrying the flag of the inquisition ; next followed the penitents, on whom 
only penance had been laid; behind them, and separated by a great cross whicli wvas 
borne before, came those condemned to death— barefoot, clad in the sanbenito, and with 
a pointed cap on the head; then, effigies of the fugitives; and lastly, the bones of dead 
culprits, in black coffins, painted with flames and hellish symbols. The frightful train 
was closed by the army of priests and monks. The procession went through the princi- 
pal streets to the church, where, after a sermon on the true faith, the 'sentence was 
announced. In the mean time, the accused stood before a crucifix with extinguished 
torches in tlieir hands. After the sentence had been read to them, an oflicer of tlie inqui- 
sition gave .each of the condemned a blow on the breast with his hand, as a sign that they 
were given over by that tribunal to the secular power; on which a secular oflicer took 
them in charge, had them fettered, and taken to prison. A few hours afterwards, they 
were brought to the place of execution. If they yet, at the last, made profession of the 
'Catholic faith, they were so far favored as to Tie first strangled; otherwise, they were 
burned alive, and with them the effigies and bones of the fugitive and dead culprits. As 
-a rule, tlie king, along with his whole court, had to exalt by'his presence the solemnity 
-of the horrid transaction. The most splendid auto da fe took place at Madrid, under 
Charles II., in 1080; the last \vas held as recently as towards the middle of last centui'y. 

AUTOGKAPH (Gr.) is a term applied to what is written with the person’s own hand, 
:a.nd not by an amanuensis. In relation to manuscripts, it is used in opposition to a copy. 

' i he collection of autographs has, especially in recent times, become an object of eager 
pursuit, and consequently they form a branch of literary trade. Their value is deter- 
mined by the interest felt in the writer, the scarcity of such relics of him, and the con- 
tents of the writing. Besides portraits of famous persons, wc wi.sh, particularly in the 
-case of distinguished contemporaries, to possess a specimen of their handwriting or at 
least their signature, as the peculiarity of the style— the physiognomy of theliandwriting 
—completes our knowledge of their personality. Lithography is particularly serviceable 
111 this matter, ^ not only by supplying ;fac-similes for biografolrical and liistorical wmrks 
:and lor portraits, but also by multiplying impressions of collected autographs such as 
Jiave appeared in England by Smith, in Holland by Nathan, and in Germany by Dorow 
•but deserving mention before all others are the MgrapliW des llommcn GHlhrcf^ (3 vols 
I ar. 182b-30), to wdiich a supplement appeared in 1880; and tlie 
‘bmn 2ur jiiriyen Gedaclifnmfeier dea We^ifalischen FriederiHtxldnHm {M. Leip 1848) 
We posse^^s an uninterrupted succession of the royal autographs of England from kim^ 
Kichard H. downwards. Fac-similes are to he found in JviofirapliFrrf KoUe 

Reamed, and JicmarMUe 'PeemnageH. Qynspmmis in English JlktoriL from ific IMqn (k 
lueJmrd 11. io that of Charles .71. . by John Gough Nichols (fol. Loik 1.'1829). The preface 
to the work contains some interesting notices, 

AUTOL'YCUS, a Greek astronomer and mathematician of Pitane in iEolia, about 830 
B c Avroto on the revolving sphere, and on tlie rising and sotting of the fixed stars, 
b»oth works, printed in PivposUiones EoclJdma^ SpJteric(T 1572), con- 

tain, for tlie most part, only such propositions of spherical astronomv as can be solved 
by means of a globe; and, instead of presupposing the knoAvledgo-of spherical trigonome- 
try, they seem rather to prove that A. himself was unacquainted with it. 

AUTOSSATOE" is -derived from two Greek words signifying self-movement, and is 
usualiy apphecl to madunery constructed to represent liunian or animal actions. The 
construction of automata has occupied the attention of mankind from very early a^'cs 
Archytas of Tarentum is reported, so long ago as 400 to liave made a pigemi that 
■could fly Alhertus, Magnus and Roger Bacon, in the lOfh c., arc said— Imt'T here is 
some dubiety about the matter— to have made respectively a porter to open the door, 
and a speaking head. In Frmice,' in the beginning of tlie 18th c., many persons busied 
-tneinsclyes in the construction of automata; and among other things, a pantomime, in 
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five acts, ^vas represented Iw actors moved by machinery. The most perfect A. about 
whh^ii there, is absolute certainty, was one constructed by M. Vaucunson, and exhibited 
ill Fans in 1738. It represented a flute -player, which placed its lips against the instru- 
inent, and produced the notes with, its lingers in precisely the same manner as a human 
beimr docs. In 1741, ]\[. Yaucanson made a flageolet-player, which with one hand beat 
a Unnl.K>iirine; and in tlie same year he produced a duck. This was a most ingenious 
c(jritrivance, the raechanical duck being made to conduct itself in every respect like its 
animated pattern. It swam, dived, ate, drank, dressed its wings, etc., as naturally as its 
live companions; and, most wonderful of all, by means of a solution in the stomach, it 
was actually made to digest its food ! Anxi., produced by M. Droz, drew likenesses of 
public characters; and, some years ago,® Mr. Faber contrived a figure, exhibited in vari- 
ous places, Edinbui-gh among others, which, by means of certain keys, was made to 
arliculalc simple words and sentences very intelligibly, but the elfect was not pleasant. 
4'hc‘ chess-player of Kempclcn, was long* regarded as the most wonderful of automata. 

It represented* a Turk of tlie natural size, dressed in the national costume, and seated 
bchiad a box resembling a chest of drawers in shape. Before the game commenced, 
the artist opened several doors in the chest, wdiich revealed a large number of pulleys, 
wlici.'ls, cylinders, springs, etc. The chessmen were produced from a long drawer, as 
was also a cusfiion for the figure to rest its arm' upon. The A. not being able to speak, 
siguUlcd wlien the (.tueen of his antagonist was in danger by two nods, and when the 
king was in check by three. The A succeeded in betiting most of the players with 
whom it engaged; ])ut it turned out afterwards that a crippled Kiissian officer — a very 
celebrated chess-player — wuis concealed in the interior of the figure. The figure is said 
to have been constructed for the purpose of effecting the officer’s escape out of Russia, 
where Ids life was forfeited. So far as the meiital process was concerned, tiie ches.s- 
player was not, therefore, an A. ; but great ingenuity was evinced in its movement of 
the pieces. M. Hoiidin, the celebrated conjurer, was the inventor of some striking 
automata. — See Hutton’s Matliematiml Recreations; Memoirs of Robert Roudin, Load. 
1859. Chapman & Hall. 

AUTOISr'OMY (Gr. self-legislation) is the arrangement by which the citizens of a state 
manage their own legislation and government; and this evidently may, with certain 
restrictions, be the case also within limited bodies of the same people, such as parishes, 
corporations, religious sects. The term A. is used to designate the characteristic of the 
political condition of ancient Greece, where every city or town community claimed the 
right of independent sovereign action. The idea of two or more town communities 
silik.ing their individual independence, and forming the larger aggregate unity wdiich we 
understand by a state, seems to have been intolerable to the Greek mind. 

AU'TOP'LxVSTY, in surgery, the operation of renewing a portion of the body that 
has' been torn away, by reinforcement from other parts; thus, a nose may be built up by 
strips cut from the arm or elsewhere. The art appears to be very old, and was practiced 
in India ages ago. Probabl 3 ' it arose from the desire to conceal the fact of infamous 
punishment which very often consisted in cutting o.tI the nose or ears. If immediately 
rejoined tlie parts would grow together, and to" prevent tliis the portions cut off were 
rlestroyed. But it was reasoned that if the parts cut olf would grow together, any live 
flesh, would do so. It was possible, therefore, to recruit a nose by a strip from the fore- 
head or elsewhere. Celsus speaks of xV. with reference to the nose and lips, and in the 
loth c. it was practiced by Calabrian surgeons. In our days various improvements have 
been nunle, and now^ almost an^dujured part of the body’s surface maybe restored, often • 
almost perfectly, by this art. Tiier(5 are several methods: one is to loosen the skin near 
the injured part and turn it down over the wound; another is to take the skin from, the 
fleshy part of the limbs; and a third is to detach the skin for some distance on all sides 
and gently draw it over the place to he mended. The last method is considered much 
the best. 

AF'TOTYPE, one of the names given to a peculiar kind of photographic print. Gela- 
tine, to which bichromate of potash lias been added, has the property of being, like 
].)aper, treated with certain salts of silver, sensitive to light, but in a different way. 
Light remlers the bicliromated gelatine insoluble, so that by the use of an ordinary photo- 
graphi(*. negative, wo can ])roducc a picture on the gelatine by exposure to light, as in 
the ordinary photographic printing process (see Piiotogbafhy). The picture so obtained 
is developcci by reinoving witli hot water tliose portions of the gelatine which have not 
been acted upon. Two groups of processes are founded on this property of bicliromated 
gelatine In the one, the gelatine is used for every copy of the picture; while in the 
other, it is only nsetl to produce one pictuns which is then made by various devices to 
serve* as a printing matrix for throwing off, by mechanical means* many impressions. 
What is called carbon -printing comes intothe first group, and an autotype is one kind 
of a ca.r])e)n print. It is produced by simply mixing carbon or other pigment with bichro- 
nnited gelatine, coating a sheet of paper'with the mixture, and then exposing it to 
liglit under a negative" as above dcscri])ed. When no pigment is used, the picture is 
merely in relief "and depression, but the addition of carbon gives it ordinary light and 
shade, so as to resemble a print in ink. There are, however, some niceties in the manip- 
Illation, wiiieh we have not room to detail. 
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In tliose processes where the gelatine picture serves only as a matrix, electrotvnes 
impressions in soft metal, or other kind of reverses, are made, from which impressioiS 
mi be taken mechanically m any kind of punting ink. Piioto-galvanography and the 
VV oodburytype belong to this group. i j auu 

. ' astronomically, the third season of tlic year; in the northern hemisphere 

Spnf ^olS? the equinoctial, at the autumnal e(|uinox 

bept ^2, till It IS on tlie tropic of Capricorn, at the winter solstice, Dec. 22 Poinilarlv 

months of Sept., Ocl., and Kov.; and in England ’ 
<^otober. The American autumn is often considered the most deiiffhtfiii 
pai t of the year. b. of the equator the A. extends from the vernal equinox, Mar 20 
to the summer solstice, June 20, « ' ’ 

AITTOT (Bibracte, Augustodunum t. in France, department of the SaOne-et- 
Loire, in the Burgundian district of Autimois. Pop. ’76, 11,358. It is situated on 
the iivei Arroux, is the seat of a bishop, and has a fine cathedral. Cloth, carpels 
leather, stockings, and paper are manufactured in the place. —The ancient Bibracte \v‘U 
the Adui, and had a much-frequented Druid school; and at a late? 
f Homans, when it got the name of Augustodunum, it was no less 

pillaged by the Saracens in 725, and nearly 
destioyed by the Normans m 888. Ihere still exist at A. many ruins of Homan torn- 
ples, gates, triumphal arches, and other antiquities. At the council of A. (101)4) kino:- 

1 hilip L was excommunicated for divorcing his queen, Bertha. ’ S 

southern central district of Prance, was before the revolution a son- 
aiate province, ^mposmg almost exclusively the modern departments of Oantal and 
Puy^de-Dome, Between the Allier and the upper course of the Dordogne and the Lot 
A. rises into a highland region, having Bourbonnais, Limousin, and Rouer‘me as ter- 
laces of descent into the western plains, while on the e. it joins the Cevenries’and the 
southern highlands. Not only do the cone and dome-like shapes of the summits botrnv 
the great masses of basalt and trachyte that break throu^di 
^ f granite and gneiss render it probable that this was a chief focus of plutrmic 
action Among the summits that have apparently been at one time volcanoes the mos$ 

Mont-d’Or (C1S8), Puy-de-D6ine (4806), and Pariou- the 
1 basin-shaped on the top, and one of the finest sued- 

nens of an ancient and extinct volcano; all are now covered with verdure A fills 
na ural ly into two divisions-upper A. , to the s., and lower A., to the m ; in whi^^^ 
the \alley of Limagne, on the left bank of the Allier, is distinguished for extraorolinmw 
feitihty. Phe climate is colder in the mountainous districts than the southern nositiorr 

1. lava coveted plateaus are desert, but the pulverized volcanic earths that cover 
slopes and vallep form a rich and fruitful soil, as is shown by 1 ™ of 
produce fine fruits, wine, abundance of chestnuts in the^s and of 
m, as well as by extensive thriving forests, along with flax aiU heniD fidd^ 
meudow-lands, m the poorer districts. Agriculture is .in a rather neo'lected condition ■ 

deuved its name from the Averni, who lono- defendecl tlieir fM«tniocnc <^oiintiy 

buildings. There is a curious old clock-tLL over P|atl®house w1th“arf ulrTf*!"^ 
spire of iron bars. The ancient walls of thp nitV , ?“ “^ly skeleton 

A. was a flourishing town before the Roman invasion of n boulevards, 

the Huns under Attfla, who only rav!o?rt^as„wt ““ ?,( ' lyuccessfully re.sisted 

After his death, it becktarnaft of Romans. 

1339, but it wks rS7n ^0 oSsemf 
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and leather. The Yonne becomes navigable here, and large quantities of Burgundy 
u’ines are sent down it to Paris; tlieib is also a considerable export trade in timber and 
in charcoal Pop. ’TG, 15,656. 

, : APXIhlAEY SCEEW. See' Bcrew-peopelleb;' ' ,, 

AU'XILIAEY ¥EEBS. See VEPtBS, C0NJUGA.TION, ^ . 

AITXONhTE, a t. in France on the Saone, 17 m. s.e. of Dijon; pop. 5911. . It is forti- 
fied, and has an arsenal and barracks, and manufactories of woolen and nails. 

AUZOUT, Adrien, d. Rome, about 1693; a French astronomer. He and Picard 
nppHed the mural quadrant to the telescope, and A. made and applied a movable wire 
micrometer, by means of which he measured the daily variations in the moon’s diam- 
eter, which Kepler had explained. A, was also an optician and a manufacturer of 
telescopes. He was one of the original members of the academy of science, founded in 

1606. • ^ , " Y" ' ' ■ ■ 

AUZOUX, Theodore Lotus, b, France, 1797; an anatornist and physician. He was 
known as the inventor of tile method of making permanent models of anatomical prep- 
arations in the special advantages of which are: lightness and strength 

of material; enlargement of minute parts; colors after nature; and the ease with 
which models may be dissected and put together in the smallest particulars. In 1825, 
Ik* conqdetcd his invention and established a manufactory at St. Aubin. He bas 
r(*c(hved many prizes up to the cross of the legion of honor. Some years ago he lec- 
tured, using his own models in illustration. He is the author of several works on surgi- 
cal and medical themes. 

AYA, a ruined city of Burmah, of ■which it has repeatedly been the capital, the honor 
having b(?en transferred again and again between it and Monchobo, Sagaing, Amara- 
])ura, and Mandalay, the present capital It stands in lat. 21° 51' n., long. 95° 58' e., on 
the hank of the Irawuiddy, here about 4000 ft. broad. The river at this point receives 
affluents, and these being joined by a canal, the city is rendered circumnavigable. 
The name is a Hindu and Malay corruption of Aengwa or Aaen-ua, meaning fish-pond, 
given it from being built where there were formerly fish-ponds, of which some^still 
lemain; but in official documents it is designated as Ratnapura, i.e., city of pearls. 
The city, wliich w-as 8 or 10 m. in circumference, was surrounded by walls and ditches. 
A. is now almost a desert, having been reduced to ruins by an earthquake in 1839. — On 
the opposite bank stands Sagaing, %hich lias twice been the seat of government. The 
united pop. of the three cities of A., Sagaing, and Aiharapura was at onetime esti- 
mated at 400,000. 

A'VAj Arva, Yava, or Kaya, Macropipev meMystkmn, a plant of the natural order 
plpcAUicm. (q.v.), possessing narcotic properties. Until recently, it was ranked in the 
genus piper (pepper). It is a shrubby plant, with heart-shaped, acuminate leaves, and 
very short, solitary, axillary spikes of flowers. It is a native of many of the Soutli-sea 
islands, where the inhabitants intoxicate themselves with a fermented liquor prepared 
from Us root or (more accurately) rhizome. The rhizome is thick, wmody, rugged, and 
aromatic. A tincture of it is useful in chronic rheumatisms. The intoxicating liquor 
is prepared by macerating it in water. The savage Tahitians ■were accustomed to pre- 
pare it in a very odious manner; much as the Indians of the Andes prepare cldca or 
maize beer — chewing the root, depositing it in a bowl, straining through cocoa-nut 
husk, and mixing Yuth water or cocoa-nut milk, after vifflieh fermentation speedily 
ensues. The taste is unpleasant to those unaccustomed to it, and has been likened' to 
that of rhubarb and magnesia. The intoxication is not like that produced by ardent 
spirits, but rather a stupefaction like that caused by opium. It is succeeded by a 
copious perspiration. Tiie habitual use of A. causes a whitish scurf ou tlie skin, which, 
among the heathen Taliitians, was reckoned a badge of nobility, the common people 
not having the means of indulgence requisite to produce it, — The leaf of the A. plant is 
ill some places used with the betel-nut, instead of that of the betel-pepper. 

AVADU'TAS, a sect of self-tort living fanatics among the Hindus, who put their 
bodies to such extremes of pain as to produce deformity. Begging is their means of 
subsistence, 

AYALAFCHES are masses of sno^w or ice that slide or roll down the declivities of 
high mountains, and often occasion great devastation. They have various names, 
according to their nature. Drift or powder avalanches {ptauh lanneM) consist of snow, 
which, loose and dry from strong frost, once set in motion by the wind, accumulates in 
its descent, and comes suddenly into the valley in an oveiu’nielming dust-cloud. A. of 
this kind occur chiefly in winter, and are dangerous on account of their suddenness, 
suffocating men and animals, and overturning houses by the compression of the air 
which they cause. Another kind of A. resembles a land-slip. When the snow begins 
to melt in spring, the .soil beneath becomes loose and slippery; and the snow slides down 
the declivity by its own weight, carrying with it soil, trees, and rocks. The greatest 
danger is where elevated tracts of moderate declivity are .separated from the valleys by 
precipitous walls of rock; the softened snow of spring beginning to roll or slide on tliese 
slopes, IS hurled over the precipices with fearful force into the valleys. The very wind 
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caused prosti'ates forests and houses. Ice A. are those that are seen and heard In sum-^ 
mer tlmndering down the steeps, e.g., of the Jungfrau. They consist of masses of ice 
that detach themselves from the glaciers in the upper regions. They are most common 
*n July, Aug., and Sept. ' ^ 

AYAILOSr {me. Aballo), Si t. of the dep. of Yoime, France, 26 m. s.c. from Aux(?rre, 
on a steep hill of red gi-anite, nearly suiTounded hy the Cousin, whieli here flows through 
a ravine. Around the town runs abroad terrace-walk, shaded with lime-trees, about 560 
ft above the bed of the river. The surrounding country is fertile, yielding nmch wine 
and grain, and abounding also in excellent pastures, on which great numbers of cattle 
and sheep are fed. The town is generally %veil built, and has broad and clean streets. Ti e 
church is ancient, and has a curious Bomanesque portal. Manufactures of various kirds 
are actively carried on, particularly of wmolens and paper; and there are distilleries, 
tanneries, glass-works, etc. There is also a considerable trade in tlie produce of the 
neighborhood. A. is a very ancient towui, of Celtic origin. It was sacked by tlie Baracens 
in '731 A.D., and by the • Normans in 848; taken by Charles YIL in 1433, retak{‘ii by 
Philip the good, duke of Burgundy, in 1455; and pillaged by tlie troops of the league 
in 1593. Pop. ’76, 5337. 

AVA'LOS, Fekbtnanoo Francesco d’, 1490-1525; i^Iarquis of Lescara, and one of 
Charles V.’s Italian officers. When a mere boy hc^ married Vittoria Colonna, to wliom 
he was affianced when she was but four years old. At the battle of Bavciinji he was 
wounded and made prisoner, but w^as soon ransomed, and gained distinction at the 
fight at Vicenza, 1513; at Milan, which he took from France in 1521; at Como; and in 
several other engagements, including the plundering of Genoa. He won the highest 
distinction in the great victory over Francis I. at Ptivia, 1525, and was made generalis- 
simo. But he ruined his fame by joining the conspiracy to drive the Germans and 
Spaniards from Italy, and then betraying the plot to tlie emperor. His reward was to 
have been the crowm of Naples, but his wife induced Mm to decline it. 

AYAIT'TTTEIIfE, a variety of quartz, remarkable for the brilliancy wu*th wMch it; 
reflects light, which is supposed to result from small particles of mica inclosed in it. It 
is of a yellow, red, or brown color. : It is used in jew'elry, but is not so much valued as 
amethyst or Cairngorm stone. It is found in India, Spain, and Scotland. 

AVA'RI, a tribe of eastern origin, made their appearance 100 years later than the 
Bulgarians, in the countries about tjie Don, the Caspian sea, and the Volga. One part of 
them remained at the Caucasus, another part press*ed forward (about '555 a.d.) to the 
Danube, and settled in Dacia. Here they served in Justiniarrs array, and assisted the 
Lombards to overturn the kingdom of" the Gepidse; and, about the end of the 6tli c., 
under the mighty Khan Bajan, they conquered Pannonia. Later they made themselves 
masters of Dalmatia; made devastating incursions into Germany, as far as Thuringia; 
and into Italy, where they warred witli the Pranks and Lombards, and extended their 
dominion over the slaves living on, and north'wards from, the Danube, as well as over 
the Bulgarians as far as the Black sea. These nations at last rose against them, and, in 
640 A.D., drove them out of Dalmatia. Confined to Pannonia, they were subdued by 
Charlemagne, and well-nigh extirpated by the Moravians, so that, after 827, they di.-ap- 
pear from history. They usually surrounded their settlements wutl) fortijficatioiis of 
stakes driven into the ground, and earth, of which traces, under the name of Avarlaii 
rings, are yet found in the countries formerly occupied by tliem. The results of the 
most recent criticism show that, in all probability, the A. belonged to the same great 
Turanian vStock as the Huns, and that their original residence w’as the laud lying e. ei 
the Tobol, in Siberia. 

AVAST, one of the peculiar terms employed on shipboard. It is a command to .stop 
or cease in any operation going forward-— such as, “avast heaving.” 

AVATAE' primarily signifies, in Sanscrit, a descent, but is specially applied to tlm 
descent of a Hindu deity upon the earth in a manifest shape, either for beneficent of for 
retributive ends. It is thus almost synonymous in its signification with theCliri.stinn 
term inmvnation.^ The word is sometimes rhetorically employed in English literature. 
The avatars of Vishnu (q.v.) are the most famous in Hindu mythology. 

AVAT'CHA, a mountain and bay of Kamtchatka. The bay is on the e. coast, being bv 
far th(i best harbor of the whole peninsula, and containing the capital city of Petropaii- 
lowsk (q.v,). The mountain, 9055 ft. in height, is about 20 m. to the n.,aiid not far 
from the sea, in lat. 52° 15' n., and long. 158° 50' e. It is a volcano with two cralers — 
one at the summit, and the other rather more than half-way up, on the scawuird side. 

AVEBEEY, A'rxtry, orA'BiRY, a small village of Wiltshire, situated in n. lal. 51° 25' 
and w. long. 1° 50', 25 m. n. of Salisbury, and 6 w. by n. of Marlborough. It is a place 
ot no importance in itself, having a pop. of 769; but it is remarkable as the sire of the 
largest so-called Druidieal temple in Europe— in fact, occupying the most of the sacred 
inclosure itself— and as having in its neighborhood several remarkable barrows and 
cromlechs of remote antiquity. 

^ What is called the temple occupies a fiat area of ground on the s. of the Kcmiet, a 
dmimutive tributary of the Thames. It consists, or father con.sistetL of a hundred large 
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blocks of stone, placed on end in a circular form, around a level area of about 4?0 yards 
in diameter, bounded by a deep ditcli and a higb embankment forming the inclosurc. 
There are also the remains of two small circles of stones^ within the 
to be inner temples. Of these, one consisted of two concentric circles of 43 upright 
stones, having a single Slone near the center; the other, a similar ddiible. OT of 45 
stones, to tlie n.w\ of the former, with three large and high bldcks in the center. TJic 
stones that remain of this ancient work are not of iinif orih size ; they measure from 5 to 
30 ft. in height above the ground, and from 3 to 12 in breadth and thickness. 

The embankment, which is broken down in several places, had originally two entrances 
to the temple, eastward and 'westward, from which issue two long walks, bending round 
to the soutliward. eacli furnished with a range of blocks on either side similar to those 
of the temple itself. Tliese avenues are each upwards of a mile in length, the width 
varying from 50 to 35 feet. That which issues to the e., or rather a. e., afterburning south- 
ward, bends near its extremity to the s.e. again, and closes on a knoll called Overton hill 
in two concentric oval ranges of blocks. That winch issues to the w. also bends^ to the 
s., and then to s.'^v., ending in a point •with a single block. 

Of the surrounding auticjuities, that wdiich appears most closely connected with the 
temple is a large barrow, or iofiy conical mound, called Silbury hill, lying due s. of it, 
at a distance of three quarters o'f a mile. It is situated nearly niidwmy between the tw-o 
avenues, in tiie line of tlie ancient Koman road between London and Bath. Close to the 
base, it measures 2037 ft. in circumference; the sloping height is 316 ft.; the perpendicu- 
lar height, 170 ft. ; the diameter of the level area at the top, l20 ft. ; the space covered 
by theVbole work, over 5 acres. What proves the structure to have been more ancient 
than the time of the Homans, if such proof were necessary, is that the Roman road, as it 
comes from the w., is straight for several miles till it reaches Silbury, when it bends round 
it to the s., and again proceeds in a direct lino to Marlborough. 

About a mile n. of A. there are remains of a large cromlech, the stones of which ha’t^e 
been overturned; and about 3 m. e. there is another, which has two upright blocks stand- 
ing apart, witli a larger one surmounting them. In the neighborhood, all round the 
Marlborough downs, there are remains of earthworks and upright stones, and the sites 
of other antiquities now nearly obliterated. . 

Very little was kno-wn of A. temple and the antiquities in its vicinity till tlm year 
1740, when Dr. Stukeley, a somewhat fanciful antiquary, published his work, Stonehenge 
iLiid Ahury, Two Teniplen BeMored to the BritUh Bruuh; although Aubrey, an ardent 
student of antiquarian lore, had written an account of them in 1663, by command of 
Charles IL, the manuscript of which still exists. None of the earlier topograpliers or 
{intiqiiaries appear to have left an}’- description of them. When Sir Richard Iloare, in 
collecting materials for his Ancient IVllfshire, made his examination of them in 1812, 72 
years after the appearance of Stukeley’s work, and 164 after the first survey by Aubrey, 
a great number of the stones had disappeared, and in many places it wan clifticult to 
trace out even the plan of tlie works. In 1849, in order to satisfy the curiosity of the 
lovers of antiquity as to the nature and intention of the great barrow, Silbury hill, a 
tunnel was cut to its center, but nothing w^as discovered to throw light on the subject. 
Some modern arclneologists altogether reject the conclusions of Stukeley and his follow- 
ers, and call for proof of any connection between the Druids and the stone circles wliicli 
it has been the fashion for the last century to call Dniidical. 

AVE'IEO, a maritime t. of Portugal, in the province of Beira, between Oporto and 
Coimbra, situated in an unhealthy locality at the mouth of tlie Vouga, which forms a 
' wide but shallow harbor, is the see of a bishop, has 5000 inhabitants, and trades in oil, 
wine, oysters, sardines and other fish, oranges, and sea- salt. ^ 

AVE'IBO (anc. Aireium), a city of Portugal, in the province of Beira, 31 m!n.w. from 
Coimbra. It is situated on the Kia, d’Avciro, a salt lake or lagoon, extending five leagues 
to the n. , and separated from the sea by a narrow bar of sand. Into this lake the Voiiga, 
the Antna, and some smaller rivers flow. During a year of great drought, the sand-bar 
closed up the seaward opening, a vast mass of sand quickly accumuiafed, and the low 
grounds were inundated, the water of the rivers escaping only by filtering through the 
sand. In summer, the lake thus made is partially dried, and" marshes are formed, the 
cffiuvia from which have rendei'cd the city very unhealthy, so that its pop. has fallen 
from 14,000 to 5000, its present number. In 1808, the government opened a new 
passage through the sand-bar, and executed other works -which dried part of the inun- 
dated grounds, and improved the sanitary conditions of the cit 3 ^ which, however, are 
far from being good. A. is a bishop’s see, but its catliedral is ‘"a squalid and tawdry 
room, up one'pair of stairs.” It is a place of considerable activity; it has manufactures 
of earthenware, but the chief article of trade is salt, which is mad(.* in the marshes in 
summer. Other important articles of trade are fish, wine, oil, and oranges. The anchovy, 
sardine, herring, and oyster fisheries are actively x)i‘oseciited, Tlie city has a deserted 
appearance. Its streets are mirrow and dark, and seamed with filthy canals of salt- 
water. 

ATEI'IiA (anc. Abella), a t. of central Italy, in the province of Avellino, 20 m. e.n.e. 
from Naples. It is delightfully situated in a hilly district, and commands a very exten- 
sive view. A ruined castle marks the site of the ancient city, 'W'hich was founded by one 
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of tlic C4reek colonics from Chalcis, and was celebrated in Eoman times for its apples 
and pomegranates. Virgil speaks of it as mallfera Abella. Pop. of conunuiie, 5228. 

AYELLANE'DA, GriiRTEUDts Gomez, »e, 1816-64; poet and novelist; the dauglm'i 
of a Spanish naval officer. In 1840, she produced, in Madrid, a successful dninifi, 
Lconivla, and in 1845 was awarded a laurel crown for a poem praising the quccurs 
clcineiicy. Two vols. of lyrics, 8 vols. of prose, and 16 dramas are of her production. 

AYELLI'iN'O (anciently, chief t. of the province of the same name in the 

s. of Italy. It is situated at the foot of monte Yergine, on which is the famous monas- 
tery fuimded by S. Guglielmo.da Yercelli, on the ruins of a temple of Cyhele, in 1119. 
Pop. 2O,OQ0. a" suffered greatly from earthquakes in 1694, 1781, and 1805, It has man 
ufactures of woolens, paper, macaroni, and considerable trade in corn and hazel-nuts. 
The nutrsAvellance -were famous even in Pliny’s time. Between A. and Benevento is 
theYal de Gargano, where the Samnites defeated the Romans in 488 a.u.c. Pop. of 
province, ’71, 375,691. 

AYELLI'^0, a province in s. Italy, 1409 sq.m.; pop. ’71, 375,691. It is a moun- 
tainous region, but with fertile soil, yielding good harvests. It is watered by the Galore 
and Ofantb rivers. Chief t., Avellino. 

AVE MAEI'A, also Ang.p:l'ica Salxjta'tio, or the angelic salutation, are names given 
by the Roman Catholics to a very common form of address to the Virgin ]\lary. Avf; 
d/crctare the first two words of the pra^mr, in Latin, which is taken from the angel 
Gabriel’s salutation (Luke i, 28): “Hail, Mary, highly favored, the Lord is with thee; 
blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb,” In this form, 
according to an ordinance of Gregory L, the invocation was at first said by the priests 
during mass, on the fourth Sunday after Advent. Y^ith the extended worship of the 
Virgin since the 11th c., the A. M. appears as a lay-prayer of nearly equal use with the 
Paternoster, and was sanctioned as such at the end of the 12th century. Accordingly, 
not only did Urban lY. (1261) add the concluding words, Jems (Jlinshis, Ame?i, but since 
the first half of the 16tli c., the prayer began to receive, more and more commonly, as an 
addition to the old formula, what constitutes the conclusion of tlie modern form Holy 
Mary, mother of God, pray for us sinners, now and at the hour of our death, Amen.” iVn 
edict of John XXII. (1826) ordains that every Catholic shall, morning, noon, and even- 
ing, at the warning of the bells, repeat three aves. This ringing of bchs as a summons 
to morning, midday, and evening prayers, is retained in some Protestant countries, and 
is still called the A. M., orAngelus "Domini. The aves are reckoned by the small 
heads of the rosary, which are hence called Ave ]\Tarias, while. the large beads are 
devoted to the Paternoster. 150 Ave Marias form — after the 150 Psalms — a Psaltenam 
Marite, and are thought to possess high propitiatory power. 

AYEMPAOE (Abu Bekii IHotiammed ibn Jaiiya), probably b. in Saragossa near the 
close of tho 11th c., d. at Fez, 1138; the earliest and one-of the most distinguished Arab 
])iiilosopliers in Spain. Pie was a physician, mathematician, astronomer, and po{4, 
though now known only from his raetti physical speculations. Tlie most important cd 
his works, and one noticed by Averrhoes, is Recjime, or Conclnci of ihe BoUiary, which 
the author set forth as a system of rules by wliich man may rise from the life of the 
senses to the perception of pure intellectual principles, and may participate in the divine 
thought which sustains the world. 

AVE'NA. See Oat. 

AYENBRUG'GER. See Auenbrug'gee. 

AVEXGER OF BLOOD, See Bloou, Avekgek of. 

A'VENS. See Geum. 

AVENTI'XFS, Johannes Thuemayti, a scholar and historian, b at Ahensberg, 
Bavaria, where his father Avas a publican, in 1476. Having studied at Ingolsladt. he 
went to Paris, Avhere he took the degree of m.a. He aftmvarcls taughU’Greek and 
mathematics at Cracow, and poetry and eloquence at Vienna. In 1512, the duke of 
Bavaria called him to Munich, and intrusted him with the education of his .sons. Here* 
A. Avrote his esteemed (Annales Boiorum), a Avork wliieli occupied 
liim sixteen years. This work was not published until lAvcnty years after his deat.h, 
which took place in 1534, and then only Avith large portions, more true tlmn piea.sant, 
about the Romish church, excised. These, hoAA^cver, were all restored in Ci.sner’s editioii 
of 1580. A. wrote^everal other learned Avorks. 

AYEN'TURIXE, the. name^ of certain specimens of feldspar and quartz Intving tlie 
property of reflecting or refracting light in various colors from points inside the stone 
in some cases the effect is produced by the presence of mica in .sinnll scales A. is 
imitated by the Venetian. .alass makers. Avho outdo the original in lieautiful effects. Tlie 
name si.gnifies accident,'’ and the discovery is said to have come from the droptiing oi 
.brass filings into melted glass. 

AVENZOAB(AbuMekavan Abi>ai.malec ienZour), 1072-1162; a Spanish Arabian 
physician, pupil of his father. He made earnest efforts to reduce medicine to the plane 
of experimental science. Some of his works have been published, and one is spoken ol 
by Averrhoes, 
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AVEEAGE, If any number of unequal quantities are given, anotUer quantity nidy 
be found of a mean or iutcnmediate magnitude, some of the given quantities being 
greater, and otliors less, than the one found, which is called the aveiuge. The exact 
relation is this: that the sum of the excesses of the greater above the A. is equal to the 
sum of the defects of the less below it. If there are, say, 7 vessels unequally filled with 
sand aud if we take handfuls from the greater, and add these to the less, until the sand 
is equally flistributod, tlicn any one of the equalized measures of sand is the A. of tlie 7 
unequal measures. If the quaiitites of sand in the several vessels are stated in numbers, 
as 0 , 10, 12, 8, 11, 14, 3 oz., the A. is found by adding together the numbers, and' 
divkiing’by how many tliere are of them— viz., 7. The sum being 63, this, divided hj 
'I' o-ives 9 oz. as the A. The system of averaging is a very important and time-saving 



second at .£15,’ and tliird at £9, it might be thought that the A. of the whole stock made 
up of the three lots would he got by taking the mean of £25, £15, and £9 — viz., 

£ 161 -. But this would be correct only if there were an equal number of 

3 

cattle ill each of the lots. To get the real xV. in case of the lots being unequal, he must - 
multiply the xV. of each lot by the number of cattle in it, add the : to 
together, and divide by the whole number of cattle in all three lots taken togedheiv 
Ifwo suppose 9 head 'in the first lot^ 20 in the second, and 15 in the third, the A. is 
25X9+15x20+9x15_^-,^ ■■ 

§+^+15 

AVEEAG-E (in marit. law). A rule was established by the Rhodian law (q.v.), and 
has prevailed in every maritime nation, that where a loss has been sustained, or expense 
incurred, for the general safety of the ship and cargo, a contrilmtion should be made, in 
-proportion to their respective interests, by the owiiers of the ship, freight, and goods on 
board; or, in modern times, by the insurers of these. To this contribution the name of 
general A. is given. The apparel, jewels, and other personal property of the passengers, 
not carried for purposes of traffic, and the seamen’s wages ami provisions, are not liable 
for any share in this contribution. Goods thrown overboard are now estimated at the 
price they would liave yielded at the port of delivery at the time, freight, duties, etc., 
being deducted. See Jettison. A., again, is the loss of an anchor, the 

starting of a plank, the leaking of a cask, the loss of goods washed from the deck, or 
the like, where the common safety was not in question, and where there is, consequently, 
no contribution. To losses of this description, the term A., though generally, is incor- 
rectly applied. Peitg averages are the duties of anciiorage, pilotage, etc. If these occur 
in the ordinary course of the voyage, they are not loss, but simply part of the expense 
necessarily incurred. But if they^ have been incurred in extraordiiuuy circumstances, 
and for the purpose of avoiding impending danger, they are a loss whicli is included in 
the general xV., and covered by the contribution. A, bond is a deed which parties pliable 
to a general A. are in the habit of executing, by which they empower an arbiter to 
value'tlic property lost, and fix the proportion which shall be borne by each proprietor. 

AVEEDIJEOIS. See AvouRDurois. 

AYERELL, William W., b. K. Y., 1830; a graduate of West Point; served on 
the frontier and in the war against the rebellion, rising from lieut. of mounted ritlemen 
to maj.gen. He resigned in 1805, and in the next year was appointed consul-general 
I to the 'dominion of Canada. 

^ AVSE'NirS, in Gr. Aornos, or without birds,” called now Lago d’Averno, is a small, 
nearly circular lake in Campania, Italy, situated belAveen Cumm, Puteoli, and Baiax 
It is about a mile and a half in circumference, and occupies the crater of an extinct 
volcano. It is in some placf.s as deep as 180 ft., and is almost completely sliut in by 
steep and wooded heights. The sulphureous and mephitic vapors arising from the lake 
were believed in ancient times to kill the birds that fie w over it; hence, according to 
some, its Greek appellation. Owing to its gloomy and awful aspect, it became the^ 
center of almost all the fables of the ancients respecting the world of shades. Herej. 
■was located Homer’s Yekyin, or entrance to the under- world; here the Cimmerians are- 
said to have dwelt — a people who lived in deep caverns, without ^ever coming into the 
light of day, explored metals, and imparted Stygian oracles; here also were placed the 
grove of Hecate and the grotto of the Oumean 'Sibyl. xAgrippa caused the dense woods 
to be thinned, by which the place lost much of its 'wildness; and by his orders Cocceius 
constructed the famous tunnel through tlie mountain to Cumse, a work of comparative 
ease, considering that the hills romld about are composed of volcanic tufa. The lake 
was also connected in ancient times with the gulf of Baise. 

AVEEEHO'A. See Cakambola. 

AYEEEEOES', properly, Ibn Roshd, or more fully, Ahul-Walid Mohammed-Ibn, 

. Ahmed-Ibn, Mohammed-Ibn-Boshd, the most famous of the Arabian philosophers, was 
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]). at Cordova, ill Spain, in 1149. His fatlier, who v/as chief judge and mufti, instructed 
lum in Mohammedan jurisprudence. • In theology and philosophy, he had Thophail for 
his teacher; and in medicine, Ibn Zohr, the elder. His talents and ac(iniremcnts made 
lilni be appointed successor to bis father, and afterwards cliief judg’e in the })rovin(.*e of 
Mauritania. Being accused, out of envy, of a departure from the orthodox doclrin(^s of 
Mohammedanism, lie was dismissed from his office, and condemned by the ecclesiastical 
tribunal of Morocco to recant bis heretical opinions, and do penance. After this, he 
reta rued to his native place, and lived in great poverty until the caliph Almansor ixun- 
statcxl him in his offices, on which he went back to 3Iorocco, where he died in 1198 or 
1200. A. regarded Aristotle as the greatest’ of all philosophers. He translated and 
illnstratc'd Aristotle’s writings with great penetration ; but the influence of the Alexandrine 
view laid down in the commentaries of Ammonias, Tbemistius, and others, is easily 
seen in bis works, as in those of most of the Arabian philosophers. In opposition to the 
Arabian orthodox school, especially against Algazali, A. stood forth on tlie side of reason 
as the defender of philosophy. 'The Arabians called him, b\" way ol eminence,, the 
expositor (of Aristotle). Most of bis writings arc known to us only through Latin 
translations (Von., 1489), The Arabic text of A.’s philosophical works was published at 
Munich in 1859 by M. J. Muller, whose German translation of the same appeared in 
1875. His commentaries on Aristotle appeared in an addition of that philosopher’s 
works (11 vols.,Yen., 1560). He also wrote a sort of medical S3rstem, which, under the 
name of was translated into Latin, and repeatedly printed. The philosophy of 

A. attained to importance in the Christian church as early as the 13th c.j although his 
pantheistic doctrine of the unit}^ of the active principle in'the universe was often repudi- 
ated as an error, and astrology was characterized as Averrhoism. Bee Renan’s Averroes 
etVAwfTdimne. 

AVEE'SA, a t. of southern Italy, in the province of Gaserta, is situated between 
Maples and Capua, 9^ m. s. of the latter, in a beautiful district rich in oranges and wine. 
It is well built, with 20,000 inhabitants; has & cathedral, and a number of monasteries, 
m one of wiiicli Andre'vt of Hungary, the Darnley of Keapolitaii history, was murdered 
with the connivance of his wife, the beautiful but guilty Joanna, queen of Naples; an 
excellent asylum for the insane, established by Murat; and a foundling hospital. A. was 
built in 1029 by the Normans on a territory ceded to them by duke Sergius of Naples, 
to he held in tief. About 2 m. from A. are still to be seen a few ruins of the Oscan city 
of Atella, famous as the birthplace of the satirical farces so popular on the Roman stage. 

AVERY, Wattstill, 1745'~1821; b. Conn.; a patriot of the American revolution. 
He was one of the signers of the Mecklenburg declaration, a member of the Hills- 
borougli congress, of the North Carolina congress, and first attorney-general of the state. 
During the war he was in active service as col. of militia. 

AYES. See Birds. 

AVEYBON, a river and department in the s. of Prance. The river rises near Severac- 
lo-Chateaii; flows, for the most part, in a 'westerly direction through the department of 
the same name; and, after a course of 90 m., falls into the Tarn — a feeder of the 
Garonne— below Montauhan. It touches in its course the towns of Rhodez,Villefranche, 
and Negrepelisse,— The department of A. has an area of 3370 sq.m., and is one of the 
most mountainous parts of France. Situated between the highlands of Auvergne and 
the Ceveimes, it slopes like a terrace s.w. to the Garonne, to the basin of which the 
department belongs. The principal rivers flow through the department from e. to w., 
and between these, several raniiflcd offsets from the chain of the Cevennes traverse the 
country. The climate is healthy, but cold and raw, especially in the north and east. 
North of the Lot, only rye and oat.s are grown; in the rest of the valleys, other kinds of 
grain also thrive, as well as fruit, chestnuts, potatoes, and truffles. A third part of the 
land is unfit for cultivation, but affords excellent pa.sture for the numerous herds of 
cattle, goats, and sheep, which, along with the breeding of swine, form the principal 
resources of the mountaineers. 18,000 cwt. of cheese is sold yearly under the name of 
Roquefort cheese. The mineral wealth of the department is considerable. Coal, iron, 
lead, zinc, copper, vitriol, alum, and antimony are found in abundance, the mining, 
preparing, and sale of wdiich form a principal means of support to the (1876) 413,826 
inhabitants. Besides these, the principal employments are paper-making, cotton- 
spinning, tanning, the manufacture of woolen cloth and carpets, etc. The scat of tlie 
departmental courts^s Rhodez, which is also a bishop’s see. 

AVEZAO, AmusTE Genevieve Valentin d’, 1777-1851. He was a native of 
Hayti, a lawyer, and practiced with success in New Orleans. He had also practiced 
medicine. After service in the war of 1812 he settled in New York. Prcsidcmt Jackson ' 
made him minister at the Hague in 1881, and he again filled the office in 1845'-49. 

. AVEZZA'NA, Joseph, b. Italy, 1797, d. 1879. He fought under Napoleon, 1813-14; 
served in the Sardinian^ army in 1821, in which j^oar he was sontenec'd to death and 
hanged in effigy for taking part in a students’ insurrection in Turin. He fled to S])ain, 
took part in a revolution, was captured, and escaped being shot only by the intervention 
of an English consul. .Next he appeared in Mexico, where he fouglit the Spaniards and 
won the rank of gen., and .was for a time commander-in-chief 'of the troops of the 
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republic. Ill 1834, he came to Kew York, married an Irish lad j, and engaged in mcr 
cantiic business. On the outbreak of the revolution of 1848, he returned to Italy, and 
^vtis ill command of the national guards of Genoa. After an unsuccessful struggle lie 
Tv’ciit to Rome, then under repubiiean government, and was niade mmister of^^w 
commandcr-in-chief of the army. Being unsiiGcessful, he fiecl in disguise with Garibaldi 
to New y ork. In 18G0, lie went back and joined his old chief in the campaigns which 
resulted in freeing Italy from her petty tyrants. He was elected many times to the 
Italian parliament, and, when he died, Was chief of the “ Italia Irredenta” society. He 
was at one time U. S, consul at Genoa. 

AVEZZA'HO, a t. of s. Italy, in the province of Aquila, 22 m. s. from Aquila. It 
is situated in a beautiful aiicl fertile plaia, covered with almond trees and vineyards, 
about a mile from lake Fuciiio. It lias a large square, in which is a palace of the 
Colonna family. The town belongs to ilie Barberini family, whose baronial castle is a 
conspicuous object from the shores of the lake. The castle '"and some of the churches 
contain numerous ancient marbles with inscriptions recovered from the lake. Tlie 
present town is about 2 m. distant from the site of Alba, the city of the Marsi, celebrated 
in the liistorjr of the Roman republic,’ which occupied the crest of a hill; a small village 
on the site still retains the name of Alba. Pop. 5200. 

AYIAEY, a place for keeping birds. The arrangements of an A. depend upon the 
habits of its inmates, the climate suited to them, amt other circumstances. A bird-cage 
is a domestic aviary. Aviaries on tlie largest scale are to be seen in zoological gartlens. 

ATICEBRON', or Salomon ben Gabikol, about 1045-10; a Jewish writer on 
philosophy and metaphysics, of Saragossa, Spain. Jews knew him only from his poems, 
but Christian schoolmen of the century following his time \vere much influenced by 
his w'orlis, in a Latin translation called Fom Feto, or Sapientm, wherein A. sets forth his 
idea of the objects of metaphysics. 

AVICEK'HA, properly, Ibn Sina, or, more fully, Abu All Al-Hossein Ibn Abdallah 
Ibn Sina, a famous Arabian philosopher and pliysician, whose authority for many 
centuries passed for indisputable, was b. 980, at Charmatain, a village near Bokhara, 
where he received a very learned education. He studied wdth special fondness mathe- 
matics, astronomy, philosophy, and medicine. He w^as physician to several of the 
Samariide and Dilemite sovereigns, and also for some time vizier hi Ha madan, but 
afterwards retired to Ispahan, and died during a journey of the Emir Ala-ed-Daula to 
Ilamadan in 1037. He left fi multitude of writings, among which his system of medi- 
cine, Kanu7i fi l~Tlhh, acquired the greatest reputation. It is distinguished less by 
originality than by an intelligible arrangement and judicious selection from the writings 
of the Greek physicians, at a time when the knowledge of Greek was not widely spread 
A. himself knew tlie Greek writers only through Arabic translations. The Arabic text 
of tlie .Kimun, and of several of liis philosophical waitings, among which those on 
metaphysics especially attracted the attention of the schoolmen, appeared at Rome, 
1593, in 2 vols. The Kanun was translated into Latin by Gerardus Oremonensis, and 
repeatedly printed fv'en., 1595, 2 vols.). His philosophical writings have also appeared 
several times in Latin translations (Ven., 1490, 1523, 1564). 

AVICEIT'NIA, a genus of plants of the natural order cmceiinew or my&por nr eat, an order 
very nearly allied to 'eerhenacece (q.v.), and almost exclusively confined to the southern 
hemisphere. Tlie genus A. consists of trees or large shrubs resembling mangroves, and, 
like them, growing in salt-swamps. Their creeping roots, often curvling for the space 
of 6 ft, above the mud before they stick into it, and the naked asparagus-1 ike suckers 
which they throw up, have a singular appearance. A. iomentosa, the wdiite mangrove of 
Brazil, has cordate ovate leaves, downy beneath. Its bark is much used for tanning. 
A green resinous sul>stance exuding from A, resimfem is eaten by the Hew^ Zealanders. 
—-The genus is named in honor of "the Arabian physician Avicenna. 

AVIG'ITIA. See Peaiil Oyster. 

AYKtIIA'HO, a t. of s. Italy, in the province of Potenza, 10 m, n.w from Potenza, 
on one of the head-waters of tlie Sele, near the bifurcation of the Apennines. It 
stands on the brow of a hill, part of which gave way, after long-continued rains in 
1824, carrying with it a portion of the towm. A. has an elegant coliegiate church. The 
pastures of the neighborhood are celebrated for their large and fine oxen. Pop. ’71, 
11,330. 

AYICTOIT (A'Penio Cararvm), a city of Provence, in the s. of France, capital of the 
department of Vaiicluse, is situated on the left bank of the Rhone, wdiich is here crossed 
hv a long bridge. The pop. is (1876) 33,189; the streets are narrow- and crooked. 
There is a multitude of churches and religious establishments, among which the catlie 
drnl on the Rocher des Dons and the cluirch of the Franciscans, as well as the old papal 
palace and the toAver Glaci5re, are distinguished. Thedominican convent now serves as 
a cannon-foundry. Tlie city is the see of an archbishop, has a museum and picture- 
gallery, and several other valuable institutions. The university, founded in 1303, was 
abolished in 1794. A. has manufactures of silk, silk-dyeing, 'tanning, iron founding, 
etc., and is famous for its garden produce, its fruit, wine, honey, etc. Thf‘ country 
about A. is delightful, and extremely fruitful in corn, wine, olives,*orangc.s, and lemons. 
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to extreme cold; agriculture is the chief occupation, dhe s. part is amass ot rugged 
ridges, with a few well-watered and fertile valleys ; the winter is long and severe, but 
the climate is healthful; cattle-raising is the main business. Five small rivers intersect 


— In A., Petrarch spent several years; it was here he saw Laura, -whose monument is to 
be found in the Franciscan church, Yaucluse, wliieh he has immortalized, lies about 3 
leagues from Avignon. A.was the capital of the ancient Cavarcs, luid presents many 
remains of the times of the Homans, In the middle ages, it formed, with the surrounding 
district, a co., which the popes, who had already received the co, of v enaissin as 
a gift from king Philip III., bought in 1348 from Joanna., queen of Naples and countess 
of Provence. Tlie pope governed both counties tlirough a vic(elegat(‘, and continued in 
the possession of them till 1790, when, after several stormy mid bloody scenes, the city 
w'itli its district Was united with Prance. At the peace of Toleutiuo, liOq the pope 
fonnallv resigned xi. and Venaissin. A. is celebrated in ecclesiastical history as being, 
for a time, tlib residence of the popes. By order of Philip IV., of France, pope Clement 
V. an(i six of his successors from 1309 to 1377, were obliged to reside there. ^ It was 
afterwards the residence pf more than one anti-pope. Two ecclesiastical councils ivere 
also held at A. (132G and 1337): the first took into consideration the relation of the clergy 
to the laity ; the other, the bad training of the clergy. 

AY'ILA, a t of Spain, capital of the province of A., in Old Castile, 53 m. n.w. of 
IS^Iadiid; po}). 0000. The Spaniards declare that its original name was Abula, andjiletise 
themselves and amuse strangers with the belief that it was built by Hercules 1060 ij.c. 
It is the ])irlhplace of two highly remarkable persons — the first was the learned Alfonso 
Tosfado dc i\lacirigal, who d.^in 1455, and whose doctrines (according to his biographer) 
were so enlightened that they caused the blind to see, thouo'h, in the opinion of Don 
Quixote, lie\vas more voluminous than luminous; the second is “Our Serapliic Mother, 
the Holv Teresa, Spouse of Jesus/' b. Mar. 38, 1515; she was made the lady -patroness of 
Spain by Philip III., and shares the honors of worship with St. Jimies. A. is the see of a 
bisliop, with a beautiful cathedral, and wais at one time one of the richest and most 
flourishing cities of Spain. The iimversity, which had been founded hi 1483, and 
enlarged in 1638, was abolished in 1807. It was at A. that the nobles of Old Castile 
assimibled in 1465 to depose king Henry IV., and raise his brother Alfonso to the throne 
of Leon and Castile. At A., also, w^as held the meeting of the so-called Third Estate, or 
of the Holy League, in 1520, under the leadership of Juan Padilla, to which nearly all 
the cities of Castile sent representatives. 

AV'ILA, a province in Spain; 2569 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 175,219. It is bounded n. by 
Valladolid, e. by Segovia, s. by Toledo, and w. by Salamanca. Tlie n. part is level, 
with marl soil not especially productive, and has a climate ranging from extreme heat 


the province. There arc ’minerals in the mountains, but no mines are worked. Quarries 
of marble and jasper yield some profit. IMcrino wool has been the primapal product; 
but all industries are repressed by feudal rights and laws of entail and mortmain. Game 
is plentiful, and fish are abundant. Silk worms are cultivated; oil, olives, chestnuts, 
and grapes grow naturally. There is very little trade or manufacturing industry. 

AVILA Y ZUNIGA, Don Liriz.DE; a Spanish general, diplomatist, and historian, b. 
at Placencia, in Estraraadura, enjoyed the favor and confidence of Charles V., vrlio 
intrusted him with embassies to the popes Paul IV. and Pius IV., and made him grand 
master of the order of Alcantara. He accompanied the emperor on his expeditions to 
Africa and against the princes of the league of Schmalkald, and wrote an account of the 
war which goes under that name, partial, indeed, but able and spirited. The Covmeut- 
arm de la Gtierrade Aleman na liecha por CarIo8 V. en 1546 ;?/ 1547, have been publislied 
repeatedly (first Ven. 1548), and translated into several languages. — xVvila, Gil Goxz.\- 
LEZ DE, b. at Avila, in Old Castile, in 1559, and d. in 1658, was a Jesuit and canon of 
Salamanca; -also ro 5 "al historiographer for Castile and the Indies. He composed a great 
number of historical works, of whicli the following may be mentioned as containing 
many valuable facts: Hidana cU la Viday'HecliOi$ del Rey Don, Eeariqne III. dr Cadida 
Madr. 1638); Jlidona de la Ykla y Jlecho,^ del Monitrca B. Mlipe III. (in Mendoza’s 
[onavquiade Espafia, 3 vols. Madr.' 1770); Ilidoria de Salamanea (Salam. 1606); a,nd the 
Tratro Ecdesiadico de la primitiva Iglesia ds las Indias Occidentales (2. vols. Madr. 1649- 
1656). 

AVILE'S (Anc. FlaHynmia), at. of Asturias, Spain, in the 'province of Oviedo, and 
19 m. iL by w. from Oviedo, at the mouth of the chief bi-anch of the Aviles, wliich is 
here crossed by a bridge, and is navigable at high water for vessels of the largest size up 
to the town. ' It has several good squares, but the streets are irregular and arcadea. 
There are coppei'-mines in the vicinity, and a considerable trade is carried on in copper 
vessels manufactured from their profluce, as well as in coal, which is obtained not far 
from the town. Manufactures of earthenware; glass, linen, etc., are also carried on. A. 
is one of the cradles of the Spanish monarcliy, and contains a number of curious old, 
' buildings. The charter granted to the t. by Alonso VII. in 1135 is preserved among the 
: public records. Pop. 7400. 

“ AVI'TUS, AlctmuS Ecdigius, d. 525; a poet and bishop of Vienna, who was canon- 
ized as a mint because of his opposition to Arianism. He left a poem on the creation 
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original sin, rvWclr has been thonght to have some resemblance to Milton’s Panr- 

■ AV’IZ, an order o£ in Po^ugal, lite“ hjecf the 

Portugal, in imitation ot the ° , n,^Mo-p the kin" of Portugal, who is grandmaster 

^clionof Uio ^ PoWgal-those of Christ, 

A* ».i w i« p^cMik .1 

"ulf of 'A'^-^poin'^SwO- 'I'l'^dc is in the hands of the Christian portion of 
Janina, on f arms and woolen goods. . 

“Sa O, OTOCA fir, Stt. ttfeSSr 

order , , doine-like top. The leaves resemble those of 

80 to 70 ft., and is a slender tiec ;aitii ^ ‘ the extremities of tlie branclies. 
the laurel The P;" pear; is usually of a brown 

The fruit is a dnipe, but m sue 'h' f “vect, but of a delicate flavor, 

color, and has “ S''een or "I P ^ ’j Relieved to consist principiilly of a fixed 

. AVOCET', or iSufraitod among thSto or Gmlln- 

e asticbill. and the g««=f /„f 'f "7^, the sri-ong upward curv- 

from all o‘iif ^“^most probably 

ature of the bill, which s 7P‘‘:7„raYu luud as their webbed feet are for 

a delicate organ of touch, adiqi^^^^^ marshes which they 

walking upon It, and l ieu ®=V are not much addicted to , swim- 

frequent. Ibey /^“'^’’.,°qj7r.iiid with tile bill^ first to one side, and then to the 
ming. They scoop through , cjutiH animals- althouo-h Audubon lias also observed 
othet, in "f surface ot the water, and 

the American A. S,'“^5®=y7knin" afterTlicm with partially expanded wings.— 
expertly catching them m the air, ru I’ ^iliph is about as largo as that of a lapwing. 
The common A. (R aiotetta), the \j m} . . districts of Em'^laud; it is also a 

4 sometimes, though very to""-! “ etn S’tho c’ape of Good 

^^TvoWpOIS A^™pots\ 

rf” JJIfuiiKS Mta ”•! rA>»* “»»■■ ““»5 “ ‘» *' 

more probable etymologicts. a vnirdnoois system as well as of the Troy. A 

* Ti 7 grain is the ^-S^’se determined, 7000 make a 

cubic incdiot*watei veigbs ^o^ 4obto^m Measures.— T he A. pound is 

Sd1nto"l6 IC^drams. A dram, therefore, contains 

2'5'ri grains, and an ounce 4374 grains. 

TABLE OF AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT, 

9711 (Trains are 1 dram, 1 dr. 

ifei™ o,dV«i»., ::}“a if 

ounces * 1 Ster, 1 qr. 

^8 pounds ,, ^ hundredweight, t cwt. 

4 quarters. . 1 ton 1 ton. 

20 hundredweight 

A r.’ Pf .vntpr weip-hs 997*14 oz. A., or nearly 1000 oz., which gives an easy 
A cubic ft. o , gu^stance from itsspecific_gravity. 
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AVO'LA, a t. in Sicily, 13 m. s.w. of Syracuse; pop. 11,912. A. was mined by an 
earthquake in 1G93, but was soon rebuilt. It has a fishery and a sugar refinery; and 
the neighborhood is still famous for honey, the “honey of Hybla” so much praised by 
ancient writers* 

A'¥023‘, a w^ord of British or Celtic orign, meaning “river” or “stream;” which seems 
allied to Aa (q.v.), the name of so many continental rivers. It is the name of several of 
the smaller British rivers. Of these maybe noticed: 1. The Upper or Warwickshire 
xU, wdiicli rises in northwest Northamptonshire, runs s.w\ through Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire, passing Rugby, Warwick, Stratford, and Evesham, and joining the 
Severn at Tewkesbury. It has a course of 100 m., and receives several tributaries. 2. 
The low^er, or Bristol, or west A., which rises in northwest Wiltshire, and runs 70 or 80 
m. first s. in Wiltshire, and then w. and n.wr. between Gloucestershire and Somerset- 
shire. It traverses an oolitic basin, passing Bradford, Bath and Bristol, and empties 
itself into the British channel. It is navigable for large vessels up to Bristol. It runs 
generally loetween deep banks in a rich valley. A canal through the middle of Wiltshire 
connects it with the Thames. 3. The Wiltshire and Hampshire, or east A., which rises 
in the middle of Wiltshire, and runs s. 70 m. through AViltslure and Hampshire, passing 
Amesbury, Salisbury, and Ringwood, and entering the English channel at Christ church. 
It is navigable up to Salisbury. It abounds in the small delicate loach. In Wales two 
rivers naiiied A, — one rising in Monmouthshire, the other in Glamorganshire — fall into 
Swansea Bay. In Scotland there are several of the same name, afilueuts of the Spey, 
Annan, Clyde, and Forth. 

A'YON SPRINGS, a resort for invalids, its mineral waters being valuable in cuta- 
neous diseases and rheumatism. Avon is a village in New York, 19 m. s.s.w. of 
Rochester, beautifully situated on a small plateau near the Genesee river. 

AVOYELLES, a parish in Louisiana, on the Red river; 800 sq.m. ; pop. 70, 12,926 — 
6175 colored. It is chiefly level and low, and subject to overflows from the river. 
Corn, rice, cotton, and sugar are the leading products. Chief towui, Marksville. 

AVBAHCHES (anc. Abraum), a city of the dep. of Manche, France, near the left bank 
of tlio Seez, 33 m. s.s.w. from St. Lo. It stands on the sides and summit of a high hill, 
whicii extends in a long ridge, and the ascent of which is by zigzag roads on terraces. 
This hill commands a very wide and beautiful view of a finely wooded and cultivated 
district, with a winding river, which expands into a broad estuary, at the mouth of 
which is the high islet peak of Mt.‘ St. Michel. A. w^as formerly a bishop’s see, and its 
cathedral was one of the most magnificent in Normandy, but was pulled dowm in 1799 
to prevent it from falling. A stone still preserved on the site of the cathedral is said to 
be that on which Henry II. of England kneeled before the papal legates to receive abso- 
lution for the murder of Becket. Before the Roman conquest of Gaul, A. wms the 
capital of the Abrincatui. It w^as a place of importance during the Roman period. 
Clnarlemagne fortified it, but it was taken by the Normans in 865. It w^as afterw’ards a 
fre([uent object and scene of strife during the wairs between the French and English. It 
has manufactures of lace, tiles, and bricks, and a little trade in grain, butter, cattle, etc. 
Pop. ’76 7754. 

AWljI, an island in the inland sea of Japan, bet-ween Shikoku and the mainland, 
celebrated for its crackle and yellow glazed pottery. In Japanese mythology, it was the 
first created of all the islands. 

AWARD, the decision of ar))itrators or referees, or the document containing their 
judgment. An A. must be consonant with and follow the submission, and affec only 
the' parties; it must be final, certain, specific, without palpable or apparent mistake, and 
must be possible to be performed. The effect of an A. is a final judgment between the 
parties in all matters submitted.’ It transfers property as much as does the verdict of a 
jury, and will estop the statute of limitations. An A- niay be enforced by an action at 
law or under a rule of court. Courts have no power to alter or amend an A., but may 
recommit to the referee in cases of uncertainty, mistake, etc. « 

AWATA, a village in the suburbs of Kioto, Japan, famous for its yellow faience. 
A. pottery wms invented in the 17tli c., is decorated, and by the Japanese is called 
Tnmago Yaki (egg-ware). It is largely exported to the United States. 

AWE, Loch, a lake in the center of Argyleshire, extending in a direction n.e. and 
s.w. about 24 m., with an average breadth of from half a m. to 2-t miles. It rarely 
freezes, and its surface is 108 ft. above the sea. The country around consists of mica 
slate. The scenery is most striking at the n.e. end .of t he lake, wdiere the "water is studded 
"with numerous wooded islets, overshadowed bv towering and rugged mountains, promi- 
• nent among which rises the dark and rocky ridge of Ben Cruachan, 3669 ft. high and 14 
ni. in circuit. Of the islands, the most noted is"” Fraocheilean, containing the remains of 
. ; a castle granted to Gilbert M‘Na,ughton in 1267 by Alexander III. On a peninsula, in 
the n. end of the lake, stands Kilehurn casle (Caesteal Chaoil-chuirn), once a fortress of 
. ' great strength, built about 1446 by Sir Colin Campbell of Glenorchy, and garrisoned, as 

late as 1745, by the king’s troops. The waters oi^the lake are carried oft’ at its n.w. end 
by the river Awe, w’hich, after a course of 7 m,, enters the sea at Bunawc on loch Etive. 
■U The magnificent ‘Tass of Awe,” through which the road runs beneath the shoulder 
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of Cruachan, was llie scene of a conflict, in 1808, between Bobert the Bruce and the 
M‘I)ongalls of Lorn, in wliicli that clan was all but exteminated. At the n.e. end of the 
loch, it receives the waters of the Orchy and Strae, flowing through glens of their ow^n 
names. Loch A. contai ns fine fish, especially trout, sahno ferox, and salno on ; an d the 
small villages of Ciaddich and Port Sonachan, on the e. side of the loch, due n. of 
Inveraray, are the general resort of angleiu 

A-WEATHEE is a term denoting the position of the helm when Jammed close to the 
wefither-side of a ship ; it is the reverse of 

. A- WEIGH, as applied to the position of an anchor, when just loosened from the ground 
and hanging vertically in the water, is nearly equivalent to 

AWH Ui'mia), in the flowers of grasses, a solitary pointed bristle, growing either from 
a glume or a palea. The flowers of some grasses are entirely monless; in many, the glumes 
alone are aimed (or aristate), or only one of them; in others, the glumes are awnless, 
and the palem, or one palea, awned. The awm is often terminal, and appears as a pro- 
longation of the midrib of the glume or palea; from which, however, it sometimes sep- 
arates below the point, and is then said to be on the back of it, or doi'sal; sometimes it 
is jointed at the base, and finally separates at the joint, sometimes it is knee-bent or genicu- 
late; sometimes it is twisted, and liable to twdst’ and untwist hygrometrically ; sometimes 
it is rough, or even serrate, at the edges, as in barley ; sometimes it is feathery, as in 
feather-grass (stipa), which also is remarkable for the* great length of its awn. The 
characters of genera and species are often derived from it, but it is not always 
invariable, even in the same species, and the cultivated varieties of wheat and oats differ 
much in being more or less heai^ded. There appears to be a tendency to the diminution 
or disappearance of the awn through cultivation, 

AWYAVY, Aga-ojo, or Ovo, a city in central Africa, the capital of Yoraba; est. pop. 
70,000. 

AX, or TDax (anc. Aqum August(B), d. noted watering place in Prance, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, 2000 ft. above the sea, on the Odour river, 82 m. by rail n.e. of Bayonne. It 
is a village of about 2000 inhabitants. There are more than 50 springs varying in tern- , 
perature from' 100" to 200 h One of the springs is famous for curing leprosy. 

AXAYCATL, Emperor of Mexico, the father of the second Montezuma. About 
1467 he led his Aztecs to the conquest of Tehuantepec, and afterwards defeated a 
rebellion that threatened his capital, the city of Mexico. He died suddenly, about 1477. 
Half a century later the soldiers of Cortes occupied A.’s palace, and discovered an 
immense treasure of gold and silver in ore and bars, wdth jewels, and many curious 
articles of manufacture. 

AXE, the name of two small rivers in the s.w. of England. One rises in the Mendip 
hills, n. of Somerset, runs first s.w, and then n.e., through a carboniferous limestone, 
trias, and diluvial basin, past Wells and Ax bridge, into the Bristol channel. The other 
rises in w^est Dorset, and flows 21 m. s. and s.-w., through east Devonshire, in an oolitic 
and trias basin, past Axminster into the English channel. A. is only another form of 
Exc. See Aa. 

AXE, one of the oldest tools used by man ; formed in the early ages of stone, bronze, 
copper, and iron. At present au A. is mainly of wrought iron, with a cutting edge of 
fine steel The butt or main part, is made of good rolled iron, cut into suitable lengths, 
hollowed at the middle so that when the ends are brought together the hollow will 
form the eye for the handle. Between the ends is welded'in a cutting piece of steel, 
projecting* an inch or more beyond the iron, and thinned down nearly to an edge, 
llaving been properly tempered and ground, and fitted with a wooden helve, the axe is 
ready for use. Forms and weights vary according to the use to which the tool is to he 
put. For very hard timber the cutting edge is navrow, and the whole instrument heju^; 
for carpenter work on soft timber, the edge* is of 8 to 12 in., as in the broad-axe. Com- 
mon forest axes weigh from 8 to 7 Ihs. Besides these forms, there are the adze, a tool 
used for chipping, or rough planing Iw carpenters, and the pickaxe (which is not an 
axe in any sense) for digging in hard ground. American axes have a high reputation in 
Europe, and have to some extent supplanted the English article in the markets of that 
conn try. 

AX'EIi, or Ab'salon, Archbishop of Lund, in Denmark, and also minister and general 
:)f king Waldemar I., was b. in 1128, andd. 1201, He was descended of a distinguished 
fa.mlly, and, in Ii is youth, studied at Paris. xV, distinguished himself as well by wisdom 
and liprightness in "peace, as by valor and address in war. The.Wendish pinxtes were 
not oniy driven from the coasts of Denmark, hut attacked in their own settlements, and 
Hubdiie'd. He defeated the Pomeranian prince, Bogislav, and made him dependent on 
Denmark In the wise legislation of Waldemar and of his son, he took a great part. 
He favored and promoted learning and art, and to his encouragement we owe the first 
connected history of Denmark by Saxo Grammaticus. By building a fortified castle for 
defense against the pirates, he laid the fopudation of tli^^ future great city of Copenhagen, 
which was then an insignificant village, inhabited only by fishermen. Owing to this 
origin, Copenhagen has sometimes got the name of Axelstadt. A. lies buried in the 
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churcli of Soroe, "wliere he had founded a monastery. The relics found -when his gi’av© 
■was opened iu 1827, the chief of which were a bishop’s staff and ring, are described in 
the latest complete bioftraphy of A. by Estrup, translated int® German by Mohnike in 
lilgen’s !^eJUchrift fUr 'Histoi^ische Theologie (2 vols. Leip. 1832). 

AXESTOHE, a mineral generally regarded as a yariety of nephrite (q.v.). It is of a 
greenish color, is more or less translucent, hard, tough, and not easily broken. It occurs 
in primitiye rocks, always massive, and is found in Saxony, in Greenland, and, in Kew 
Zealand and other islands of the southern Pacific. It derives its name from the use to 
which it is put by the natives of these islands for making their hatchets. They also 
make ear-drops of it. 

AX'HOLME ISLE (A. Sax. holm, a river-isle), a low level tract in the n. of Kotting- 
hamsiiire, surrounded by rivers — the Trent on the e. ; Don, n. and^v. ; Tornc and Idle, on 
thew. ; and Yicardyke, between the Trent and Idle on the south. This district, 18 m, 
from n. to s., and five on an average e. and w., was anciently a forest, but afterwards 
became a marsh. The mansli w^as drained into the Trent in 1634 by Vermnyden, a 
Dutchman, after five years’ ] abor, and at the cost of £56,000. The reclaimed land 
became very fertile under Dutch and French Protestant settlers, and after much litiga- 
tion, it was, in 1691, divided, the original inhabitants receiving 10,532 acres, and the 
settlers 2868. On the land are raised abundant crops of wheat, oats, rye, pease, beans, 
clover, flax, rape, hemp, potatoes, and onions. Peat and turf fuel abound, and valuable 
gypsum beds occur. The water is brackish, too hard for washing, and curdles milk 
wlien boiled with it. A. I. includes seven parishes. There are two small towns, 
Crowle and Epworth. 

AXIL, Axilla, in botany, the angle between the upper side of a leaf and the stem or 
branch from which it groW'S. Buds usually grow in the axils of leaves, although they 
are not always actually developed; but a bud may.be made to appear in such a situation, 
and to foim a new shoot or branch, by ax'tificial .means, which direct the strength of the 
plant more particularly to that quarter, as cutting over the main stem, wounding it 
above the place> where the new branch is desired, etc. Flowers or flower-stalks 
ipedunclea) growing from the axils of leaves are called axillary. 

AXIM', a t. on the Guinea coast, Africa, 73 m. -w. of Cape Coast Castle. In 1642, it 
was taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch, who, in 1872, ceded it with the whole of 
their possessions in Guinea to the English. 

4.X'INITE, a mineral containing oxide of iron, lime, alumina, and silica, occurring 
in flat, sharp crystals, edged like an axe. 

AXIJTOMAKCY (Gr. an axe, and manteia, divination), a mode of divination 

much practiced by the ancient Greeks, particularly with the view of discovering the 
perpetrators of great crimes. An axe was poised upon a stake, and was supposed to 
move so as to indicate the guilty person ; or the names of suspected persons being 
pronounced, the motion of tire axe at a particular name -was accepted as a sign of guilt. 
Another method of A. -was by watching the movements of an agate placed upon a rell-hot 
axe. This is only one of a multitude of analogous modes of divination practiced in all 
ages and among all nations. See Divination, and Divining-rod. 

AXIOM, a Greek word meaning a demand or assumption, is commonly used to signify 
a general proposition, -which tire understanding recognizes as true, as soon as the import 
of the words conveying it is apprehended. Such a proposition is therefore known 
directly, and does not need to be deduced from any other. Of this kind, for example, 
arc all propositions whose predicate is a property essential to our notion of the subject. 
Every rational science requires such fundamental propositions, from which all' the 
truths composing it are derived; the whole of geometry, for instance, rests on, compara- 
tively, a very few axioms. Whether there is, for tlie whole of human knowledge, any 
single, absolutely first A,, from which all else that is known may be deduced, is a ques- 
tion that has given rise to much disputation ; but the fact, that human knowledge may 
have various starting-points, answers it in the negative. Mathematicians use the word 
A. to denote those propositions which they must assume as known from some other 
source than deductive reasoning, and employ in proving all the other truths of the 
science. The rigor of method requires that no more be assumed than are absolutely 
necessary. Every self-evident proposition, therefore, is not an A. in this sense, though, 
of course,, it is desirable that every A. be self-evident; thus, Euclid rests the whole of 
geometry on 15 assumptions, but he proves propositions that are at least as self-evident 
as some that he takes for granted. Thai ‘"any two sides of a triangle are greater than 
the third,” is as self-evident as that “all right angles are equal to one another,” and 
much move so than his assumption about parallels, which, it has been remarked, is 
; neither self-evident nor even easily made evident. See Parallels. Euclid’s assump- 
tions are divided into 3 “postulates” or demands, and 12 “common notions ’’—the 
.term A. is of later introduction. The distinction between axioms and postulates is 
usually stated in this -way: an A, is “a theorem granted without demonstration;” a 

B stulate is “a problem granted without construction ”-~as, to draw a straight line 
tween two given points. 
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AXIS, in geometry.— The A. of a ‘curved line is formed by a right line dividing the 
curve into two symmetrical parts, so that tlie part on one side exactly corresponds with 
that on the oilier; as in the parabola, the ellipse, and ilie hyi^erMa. The A. of any 
geometrical solid is the right line which passes llinriigh the center of all the correspond- 
ing parallel sections of it; in this sense, wc speak of the A. of a cylinder, a globe, cr a 
spfieroid. By the A. of rotation, we niiderstand the right line around which a body 
revolves.— In" physical science, the A. of a lau is the rigdit line passing in 

such a ma.niH‘r as" to be perpendicular to both sides of it; and the A. of a telescope is a 
right line which passes througli the centers of all Uic glasses in the tube. The A. of the 
eye is the right line passiiig through, tlic centres of the pupil and the crystalline lens. 

AXIS, in botany, a term applied to the central part both above and belowground, 
around wliich the whole plant is regarded as arranged. The stem is called the umndinr^ 
A,; the root, Uie €lp,srr7Hh' ny nxis. The opposite tendencies of growth appear as soon as 
a seed begins to germinate, in, the radicle and plumule; the former of which is the 
descending A., and tlic hitter the ascending A,; tlm former descending deeper into the 
soil, the lalts'r ascending towards the air and light. Thai part of the stem around W'hich 
the ilowers are arrapgfal is called tXia floral and, in describing some kinds of inflores- 
cence, tliQlcuns prmuiry Jkml sewndary floral A, etc., are occasionally employed, 

AXIS, Verran ans, a species of deer^ abundant on the banks of the Ganges, but 
found throughout India and in many islands of the eastern Archipelago. It was^knowm 
to the ancients by the name axis. One of its Indian names is ehittra, and by British 
sporisijicii in. India it is generally called the spotted hog-deer. By some naturalists, it 
has l.)een made the type of a genus of cenuUr, called axis. The A. has a great resem ' 
blance in sixe and coloring to the European fallow-deer; it is generally of a rich fawn 
color, beautifully spotted with white, nearly black along the back, the under parts snow- 
white. The horns, however, dilTer very much from those of the fallow-deei', be.tng 
slender, sharp-pointed, little branched, and not at all palmated. The female has no 
horns. The A, frequents thick Jungles in tlic vicinity of water, and feeds during the 
night. It is commonly found in herds of 15 or 20, of which 3 or 4 are males. Its sense 
of smell is remarkably acute, and it is generally very shy and timid, so that sportsmen 
find it difficult to get within shot. The males, iioivever, k)metimes exhibit great courage 
in defense of tht^ young. It is very easily domesticated, is very gentle in its maxinefs, 
has been frequ(.!ntiy imported into Europe, and breeds freely in the parks in which it is 
kept at a few noblemen’s and gentlemen’s seats in Britain and France, 

AXLE, the bar of metal or wood, connecting the wdieels and supporting the body of 
a wheeled vehicle. In raihvay carriages the A. is fastened to and revolves wnth' the 
wheels. 

AX’HIiSfSTEE, a small t. in e. Devonshire, on the side of a little hill on the left bank 
of the Axe. Pop. in ’71, 2801. A. was once famous for the manufacture of Turkey and 
Persian carpets, ivhich w^ere little inferior to those imported. Two celebrated geologists 
have been connected with A. : Dr. Buckiand ivas born here, and Dr. Conybeare was 
lord of the manor, and vicar. 

AX'MOUTH, a village at the mouth of the Axe, e. Devonshire. A mile e. of A. 
occurred, in 1839, a landslip; an area of 200 ft. w'ide, for three quarters of a mile paral- 
lel to the shore, having sunk 250 ft. below the sea, with a great noise. The chasm thus 
formed became a lagoon, ivhile the neigiiboring sea-bed rose 40 feet. Bather more than a 
mile further e., occurred another but smaller landslip in 1840. The d.istrict around 
consists of greensand strata. 

AXOLOTL, pronoimced acJw'Iatl (pyrimis, or axolotes edniis), a remarkable animal, 
found in great abundance in some of the Mexican lakes, and particularly in the lake of 
Mexico itself. It is a batrachiau (q.v.) reptile of the family of the pvoteidm or perenru- 
hranchiaU bafraciiimts, in which the gills remain during life, and the lungs are n<?ver 
sufficiently developed to maintain respiration by themselves. It is in general form very 
like a fish; has a large and broad head; and tapers into a long compressed tail, ’which 
has a thin membranous fin both on its upper and its lower side. It lias four legs, ’svit.li 
toes not webbed ; and on eo.ch side of the neck the gills form three long branched or 
feathered pr'ociesses, which give it a very remarkable appearance. It is brown, and mot- 
tled with small black spots. When full grown, it averages 8 or 9 in. in length, though 
sometimes measuring 10 inches. It is esteemed a great delicacy in Mexico, luid is there 
constantly brought to the market, 

AXITM, once the capital of the Ethiopian kingdom of the same name, is situated in 
tlie modern iVbyssinuui province of Tigre, of which it is capital. Lat. 40° 7' n. ; long. 
39° 27' e. It now lies mainly in ruins, among which stands the principal church of 
Abyssinia, built in 1657. ' Pop. 2000. The former greatness of the city is testified by 
yet remaining structures cut in grant some of which have inscriptions. From these 
it appears that the Axumite empire <’xt{>nded over Abyssinia, and even over Yemen and 
8aba in Arabia, and possessed the command of the Bed sea. It acquired political impor- 
tance from the circumstance, that it formed on the s. a boundary to the world-cmbrac- 
,.ing power of Rome, as well as to that of Parthia, ivhich then extended as far as'Arabia. 

. /The Byzantine emperors even paid an annual tribute to the sovereigns of Axum. This 
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e'untty was also the fnrtliest point southward tliat Grecian civilization reached; tlirougli 
t inodiuin of Egypt, Greek philosophy spread into A., and the Greek language became 
l K*. language of the court and of the priests. Under king Aizanes, v^dio, in a still 
reniainiiig inscription, appears as a heathen, Christianity was introduced into the coun- 
try from Egypt by the two apostles Frumentiiis and iEdesius, who were followed by 
many priests from the same quarter. The new doctrine soon spread over the whole 
(loiiiitry; Frmnentius was made the first bishop of A., and Fremona was built in honor 
of him. The stone churches, many of them very imposing, yet scattered over the 'whole 
of xibyssinia, owe their architecture to Egyptian priests, and arose at that period, as 
•well as the most celebrated Abyssinian convents and hermitages. The A.xiiinite empire 
carried on, through Adule, an active commerce wdth Arabia and India,; it formed the 
outermost bulwark of Christianity; and, as such, particularly from about the 6th c., it 
interfered in behalf of the Christians in Arabia, and became the natural enemy of Moham- 
medanism. The contests in which it soon became involved with that power caused its 
fall, as the kings gradually lost their possessions in Arabia, and the whole coast on the ' 
Ked sea and gulf of Aden. The outlets for commerce were thus cut off, and the empire 
was at the same time so weakened by constant wars, that internal disorders brought on 
its complete dissolution. 

AYACU'CnO, a department of s. Peru, on the e. side of the Andes, 24,218 sq.m,; 
pop. 147,909, It has a rough surface and variable climate; little is done in mining; cat- 
tle and honey-raising and agriculture are the principal employments. The battle of 
Dec. 9, 1824, "fought in this department, secured the independence of the Spanish* South 
American colonies. The Spaniards, in largely superior force under Laserna, were effec- 
tively beaten and their leader captured by the colonists under gen. Sucre, the result being 
the capitulation of the Spaniards in Peru and the surrender of all their posts. 

AYACU'CHO, at. in a department of the same name in s. Peru. Here, on the 9th 
Dec., 1824, the combined forces of Peru and Colorahia— the latter tlien comprising Ecua- 
dor, New Granada, and Venezuela— totally defeated the last Spanish army that was ever 
seen on the new coutinent. 

AYA'LA, Pero Lopez be, called El Viejo, to distinguish Mm from his son of the 
same name, was b, at Murcia in 1382, of one of the first families of thq^CasUlian nobil- 
ity. He stood high in the regard of several kings of Castile, and filled the first offices of 
the state, latterly, that of high-chancellor and high- chamberlain of Castile.^ At the 
battle of Najera, in 1367, he was taken prisoner by the English, then in league with Peter 
the cruel, and confined for some time in an English dungeon; and again in 1885, by the 
Portuguese; at the battle of Aljubarota. Heel, at Calahorra, in 1407. A. has acquired 
a name, not only as a statesman, but as a writer, especially as a historian and poet. His 
best known work is Ms Ormicas de lost Jfleyes de (JasHUaD. Pedro, D. ErmqvelL, D. Jmrh 
I., B, Enrique III. (2 vols. Madi*; • 1779-80 — the older editions of 1495 and 1591 are imper- 
fect). He was the first among the Spaniards to give up the usual simple narrative of 
events in the order of time, and to seek to give a more rational representation of them 
according to tlie rules of historic art. It is only in recent times that the poetical works 
of A. have been discovered, the most remarkable of which is the Lihro o' Rimmlo de 
Palacio. This "‘Book in Rhyme on Court-life,” as its singular title may be translated, 
was begun during the poet’s first captivity in England, and is composed in the old 
national form of ill jming Alexandrine stanzas of four lines; the contents are satirical 
and didactic, A. appears also in his poetical works as a representative of that transition 
epoch of Spanish national literature, when it was passing from a popular original litera- 
ture to one of a more artificial imitative character. 

AYAHON'TE, a t. of Andalusia, Spain, on the left bank of the Guadiana, and near its 
mouth, where it forms the boundary between Spain and Portugal. It stands on an 
acclivity. The upper part of the town consists of narrow and irregular streets; those 
of the lower part are regular and wide. There are three public squares. The principal 
occupation of the inhabitants is fishing. Boat-building and lace- making were once very 
extensively carried on, but both have greatly declined. Pop, 8000. 

AYE-AYE, Glieivomys Madaqamvrienm, a quadruped about the size of a hare, a 
native of Madasjascar, which was at first placed by naturalists among squirrels, and was 
ranked by Cuvier along wdth them in the order of rodents {rodeniia), although* Sonnerat, 
who discovered it, pointed out its affinity also to the makis or lemurs, to which family 
it is nbvv pretty generally referred. The principal reason for placing tlie A. among the 
Rodents, has been found in the conformation of its teeth; but the other characters of the 
animal agree generally with those of the lemurs, and its habits resemble theirs. The A. 
has large, broad ears, large round eycvS, long brownish gray hair, and a large bushy tail, 
which it does not carry over its back as squirrels do. It is very active during the night, 
hut sleeps during the day. In confinement, it will subsist on boiled rice and fruits. It 
seems to be able to make as good use of its front teeth for gnawing as any of the rodents 
^ (gnawers). Mr. Ellis mentions one which ate its way through a barrel, and made its 
’ escape. He thinks it probable that there arc more species thau one. 

AYESHAH, the favorite wife of Mohammed, was b. at Medina in 610 or 611 a.b. 
She was only nine years of age when she married the prophet. Her father’s name was 
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Abdullal), l')ntlie was sarnamed Abu-Bekr, "‘ father of the virgin,” in consequence, it 
Is said, of his daughter being the only one of Mohammed’s wives who was a virgin. 
Although A. bore no children to I^iohammed, she was so tenderly beloved by him, tiiat 
lie was wont to say that she would be the first of his wives to whom the gates of Para- 
dise would be opened. It is stated by Mohammedan historians, that to the charms of 
her beauty vShe added a knowledge of mathematics, rhetoric, and music. But this state- 
ment is improbable. She was accused of adultery, but Mohammed having produced a 
revelation, from heaven to the effect that she was innocent, punished her accusers, and 
made it an article of faith for all time, tliat whoever should not believe in her purity 
should endure the pains of liell forever. In his last illness, Mohammed, by his request, 
was carried to her house, and expired in her arms. After the prophet’s death, A, took 
an active part in the plot which deprived kalif Othman of his power and life, and headed 
a force to resist the accession of Ail. zVfter some partial success, however, tlie troops 
under her \vere effectually^ defeated by All, and she ^vas taken prisoner. Ali spared her 
life, and allowed iier to reside in any town in Arabia she chose, provided she did not inter- 
fere wkh state affairs. She d. at Medina (677 a.b,). In spite of her political adversi- 
ties, A. was highly venerated by all true Mussulra.ans,_Amd named the prophetess, and 
tlie mother of bellerers. She "was consulted on divers points of the Koran, and her inter- 
pretations were held to be binding. They have been collected in the Sunna (q.v,). 

AYIES'BUEYj a t. in the center of Buckinghamshire, on a rivulet which flows into 
the Thame, an east branch of the Thames. The pop. of the electoral district in 1871 was 
28,760; that of the town proper about 6000. A., with its hundreds, returns two mem- 
bers to parliament. It is chiefly an agricultural town. Many fat ducks are reared in 
the neighborhood to supply the London markets at an early period of the season, wdieu 
they fetcli very high prices, A. is a very ancient towui, having been taken from the 
JBritons by tbe Saxons in o71. 

AYLES'EOBI), a village near the center of Kent, on the right bank of the Medway, 
m. n.e. of Maidstone. Remarkable ancient remains occur here. On a hill-slope 1| m" 
to the n.e., there still stands a celebrated ancient dolmen, or burying-place, called Kits 
Coity House — a small truncated pyramidal chamber, open in front, and formed of four 
large rude Kentish rag blocks, three of 'which are uprights, with a slight slope inwards, 
and the fourth laid on them. Of the side-stones, one is 7 by 7i ft., 2 ft. thick, and 81 
tons in weight; the second is 8 by 8|- ft., weighing 8 tons; and the third is smaller and 
more irregular in form. The capstone is 12 by 9ir ft, 24- ft. thick, and weighs i0| tons. 
This dolmen seems to have been the center of a group of ancient monuments connected 
by a long stone avenue with another group, 7 m. to the s.e. In this district also occur, 
on the brow of the chalk-hills on both sides of the Medway, large circular sepulchral 
pits, opening at bottom into one or more chambers. Some of these pits are covered 
with fiat stones, and filled with flints. At A, the Britons defeated the Saxons in 455, 
and drove them from the island; but early in the 7th c. the Saxons were victorious here. 

AYLMER, a village in Ottawa co., province of Quebec, Canada, on lake Desch^ncs, 
at the foot of steam navigation for the upper Ottawa. Pop, about 1700. 

AITLMER, a lake about 50 by 30 m., in British America, 80 m. n. of G-reat Slave 
lake, 

AYLMER, or ELMER, John, 1521-94; an English theologian, a graduate of Oxford 
and tutor to lady Jane Grey. Mary’s accession compelled him to abandon the country, 
and he went to "Switzerland, "where he "wrote a reply to John Knox’s argument against 
female sovereigns, in "which A. highly flattered Elizabeth, lie returned after E.’s 
accession, and was made archdeacon of Lincoln, and one of the synod that settled the 
doctrines and discipline of the church. As bishop of London, 1576, he went so far in 
retaliating for Roman Catholic intolerance as to be rebuked by the privy council 

AY'LOEEE, Sir JosEPti, an English antiquary of celebrity, b. about 1708 in the parish 
of Framliekl, Sussex. In 1731 he was elected a fellow of the royal society, and in the 
following j-ear, a fellow of the society of antiquaries. He was one of the first council of 
this society, after it received its ciiarter of incorporation in 1751 ; and he was made vice- 
president some years after. When the new state-paper office was established in 1763, 
he was ninde one of the commissioners for the preservation of the state papers. In 1772, 
he published a valuable work on the national records. He also wrote several useful 
papers for tim publications of the society of antiquaries; and projected, and "was engaged 
in the execution of the "ivork, afterwards continued by Gough, and kno"wn as Gough’s 
Sepulchml Monuments, at the time of his death in 1781. 

AYMAB, Jaques, a celebrated French professor of the art of divination. A. was 
the son of a peasant of Daiiphinc,' and was b. at St. Veran in Sept., 1662. He was 
brought up as a mason, but he forsook that trade for the divining-rod, which he used 
at first to point out springs, hidden treasures, etc. In 1692, a murder and robbery was 
committed at Lyon, and A. and his rod were called into requisition to detect the crimi- 
, nals. In some way or other, he succeeded in discovering one of the guilty parties. A.’s 
fame having been spread by this incident, he was called to Paris"* to exhibit his art 
- before the prince de Conde; but, unfortunately for his reputation,, his power of divina- 
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tion utterly failed liira; and being forced to confess liimself an impostor, be was sent 
back in disgrace to his original obscurity. 

AYMA.RAS, the name of an aboriginal people of So nth America, now chiefly in 
Bolivia, numbering about 200,000. They claim a very ancient origin from a people Iviio 
came from the north and made the head of their government on the snered island in 
lake Titicaca, and they also claim that they furnished the Quichian or Inca people with 
their religious ceremonies and knowledge of arts. It appears that the A. tilled l]n.‘ 
earth, built large and even splendid editices, were familiar with painting and sculp 
ture, and probably knew something of astronomy. They venerated the dead, putting 
them in a sitting position in large stone tombs that would hold a tiozen, ranged so as to 
face each other", their feet meeting in the center of a circle. Some tombs wp*e of brick; 
some of several stories 'with a body in each story; and all bad openings facing tin^ east, 
as the A. were sun -worshipers. The present sun they called the fifth of a series, all of 
which had risen from the sacred lake. The Peruvian Incas gradually subdued the A. 
and took possession of their country. The existing A. are Roman Catholics. They are 
of ordinary Indian complexion, but of intelligent though melancholy expression. Agri- 
culture is their chief reliance. 

AYMOIT, the surname of four brothers, called respectively Alard, Richard, Guiscard, 
and Renaud, sons of Aymon or Baimon, count of Dordogne, w'lio figure among the 
most illustrious heroes of the chivalric poetry of the middle ages; but their historic 
existence must be considered problematical, as *the deeds attributed to them possess in 
so large a measure a miraculous character. What basis of fact may underlie the fanci- 
ful accretions of mythology, it is now impossible to determine. Their career belongs to 
the cycle of marvels, of which Charlemagne is the central point, and their adventures 
furnished rich material to the romantic narratives of Italy in the 15th and 16th c., and, 
in fact, w^ere the exclusive subject of some of these. A novel, entitled Les Qvntre Fih 
Aymofi, by Iluon de YUleneuve, a French poet of the age of Philippe Auguste, details 
very minutely their exploits. Finally, Ariosto conferred a poetical immortality on the 
family by the publication of his Roland^ in which Renaud, the bravest of the four 
brothers, plays continually the most distinguished part. The traditions concerning tliern 
are not uniform or consistent. Some have a Provencal origin ; but the author or authors 
of the popular German book which Tieck has edited* and published, entitled The BeauH- 
ful ami Eiitertaining Histwy of the Four Brothers Ayraon, and of their Horse Bayard, inik 
the Deeds and Heroic Feats that they Accom^ylished against the Pagans, in the Time of Char- 
lemagne, seem to have drawn from a different source. The most probalde hypothesis, 
therefore, is, that the varieties in these poetic legends are due to the fancy and national 
predilections of the particular authors; and that there originally existed a single tradi- 
tion, out of which the whole sprang, 

AYO'EA, a t. of Spain, in the province of Yalencia, and 50 m. s.w. from Yaleneia, on 
the upper part of a river of the same name, and situated in an extensive hollow at the 
base of a limestone mountain. It has four squares and wide streets. On the summit of 
the hill are the remains of an old castle, close to wldch the town once stood. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly employed in husbandry and oil-making. Pop. 5412, 

AYE, the CO. t. of Ayrshire, is situated on the left hank of the river Ajt, about the 
middle of the coast of Ayrshire, 40 m. s.s.w. of Glasgow’ by rail. It lies in a coal dis- 
trict. A. is a clean and handsome town, and its principal streets are -^vell built. To the 
south, between the town and the race-course, numerous elegant villas have recently 
sprung up. The spire of the assembl 5 ^-rooms is 217 ft., and the Wallace tower, lli> ft. 
high. Three bridges span the river and connect the town -with Newton -upon-Ayr — tlio 
“auld brig” and the “new brig” (taken down in 1877, and rebuilt) of Burns, togetlier 
with a railway bridge. Pait of the tower of the old church of St. John, built in the 12th 
c., and turned into a fort by Cromwell, is still standing. A. harbor is formed by the 
estnary of the river, and is protected by piers and a hreakw^ater. A large wet dock has 
recently been built. The coasting trade is considerable. Tlie chief export is coal, 
180,000 to 200,000 tons yearly being exported from the Ayr collieries. A considerable 
quantity of grain and timber is imported. At one time, much wine was imported from 
Franco. At an early date, A. was a commerc A and military place of some importance. 
William tlie lion made it a royal burgh about 1202. During the Scottish wars of inde- 
pendence, it formed a regular center of military operations, and, wliile in possession of 
an English garrison, it wms the scene (according to Blind Harry) of Wallace’s first 
exploits. The principal objects of interest near A. are connected with the memory of 
Robert Bums. See Ali^oway Kirk. Pop. in 1871, municipal burgh, 7987; of the par- 
liamentary burgh, including^ Kewton-upon-Ayr, 17,954. A. unites with Oarapbelton, 
Irvine, Inverary, and Oban, in sending a member to parliament. Parliamentary con- 
^ituency (1875-1876), 2426; annual value of real property, £65,150. 

AY'EEB, Jacob, next; to Hans Sachs the most prolific and important German 
dramatic writer of the ICtli century. His history is involved in obscurity; but it is 
known that he -was a citizen of Niirnberg in 1594, and a procurator in the courts of law. 
It was not till after his death, in 1605, that a collection of his pieces was published, con- 
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gisting of G6 tragedies, comedies, and carnivai plays (Kiirnb. 1618). A. has the same 
garrulous breadth of dialogue as Hans Sachs, but is inferior to him in wife and humor. 

AYRES, Romeyn B., b. H. Y,, 1825; a graduate of West Point; served in the jHexi- 
caii and civil wars; for good conduct in the Richmond campaign made brevet maj. 
geii. of tlie U, S. army and of volunteers. 

AYE'SHIBE, an extensive maritime co. in the s.w. of Scotland, bounded, n., by Ren- 
frewshire; w , by the tirlh of Clyde and the North channel; s., by Wigton and Ivirk- 
< '!{lbna:ht; e. and ii.e., by Dumfries and Lanark. Its greatest length is 78 m. ; its 
greatest breadth, 20— average MR area, 1149 sq.m., or 785,262 statute acres. It is the 
seveaili in size of the Scottfsh counties. The general aspect of the county is undulating 
and hirij, the land attaining no great elevation, except a small portion" in the n., and 
some considerable tracts in the s. and s.e., which are mountainous. None of the eminen- 
cos exci‘e<l 2(HI0 feet. A. contains a great number of lakes and small streams, the latter 
risimi: near the inland boundary of the couuty. The chief rivers— only 20 to 35 m. long 
—are the Ayr, with its tributary the Lugur, and the Boon, which flow across the center 
of the county; tiic Garnock and Irvine in the n. ; and the Girvan and Stinchar in the 
south. A. to the s. of Girvan consists of lower Silurian rocks, and to the n. of tliat river, 
of patclses of Devonian, carboniferous, and trap rocks. It is rich in valuable minerals, 
especially coal, ironstone, Ume.stone, and freestone. The other minerals have been long 
wrougdd, but it is only of late years that the working of ironstone has been established — 
and is now carried on on a large scale in the ii. of the county. On the banks of the 
Ayr is found an excellent species of whetstone, called \^u^ter-o^■-Ay^ stone. The climate 
of A. is mild and healthy, but moist. The soil along the coast is light and sandy, inter- 
spersed with deep loam; the most fertile districts are in the center of the county, where 
clay predominates. On the e. side are extensive mosses and moorlands. The three 
ancient divisions of tlie county are— Garrick, s. of the Boon, mostly wild and hilly; 
Kyle, between the Boon and the Irvine, containing much rich level land, but towards 
the coast the soil is light, and, though well cultivated, is less productive; and Cunning- 
ham, comprising all the country n. of the Irvine, mostly fertile. The characteristics of 
these districts are rudely indicated in the old country rhyme: 

Kyle for a man; 

Carrick for a coo; 

Cunningham for blitter and cheese; 

And Galloway for woo. 

Agriculture in A. till about 1800, was very backward ; but since then, especially of 
late, extraordinary progress has been made in furrow-drain ing, improved rotation, and 
road-making; wdiile the condition of the peasants has been much improved. In 1878, 
314,191 acres were under crops and grg^s, held by 8569 persons, the farms being generally 
small. Dairy-husbandry is carried to high perfection in Ayrshire, the breed of milch 
cows, of which it rears a greater number than any other Scotch, county, being noted as 
the tinest in the kingdom for the quantity and quality of their milk. Tlie Dunlop 
cheese, so called froni the parish of that name, is almost as celebrated as Stilton, but is 
now aimo.st superseded by that made on. the Cheddar process. The breed of horses is 
also excellent. Manufactures, especially woolen and cotton, are carried on to an 
important extent. At Oatrine there are extensive cotton-works; at Kilmarnock, dye- 
works, iron-foundries, etc. ; and at Cumnock, a large pottery. Of the minor manufac- 
tures, the most characteristic is that of ornamental woodwork, often bearing tartan 
designs, which is extensively carried on at Mauchline. Great iron-works exist at 
Muirkirk, Hurlford, Kilwinning, Ardeer, Dairy, and Dalmellington. Maybole manu- 
tures shoes and agricultural implements. There are valuable hsiieries on some parts of 
the coast. Troon, Ardimsan, xVyr, and Irvine are thriving pjorts. Pop. ’71, 200,809; 
inhabited houses, 26,798; and the nimiher of children, from live to thirteen, receiving 
education, 30,576. A. couuty returns two members to parliament The chief towns, 
besides Ayr, are Kilmarnock, Girvan, Maybole, Dairy, Kilwinning, Beith, Irvine, Ste war- 
ton, Ardrossan, Saltcoats, Ti’oon, Mauchline, Galston, Newmilns, Kilbirnle, aiKiLarg.s. Of 
antiquities, the most interesting are the ruins of Crossragiiel Abbey, near Kirkoswald, 
and of the castles of Tuniberiy, the family scat of Robert tlie Bruce. Dunure, Loch 
Deoil, Dean, Auehinleck, Dundouald, etc. ; also the ruins of Alloway Kirk. 

A. was inhabited, in the time of Agricohi, by the Damnii, with whom were afterwards 
mixed the Scots from the opposite coast of Klntyre. In the 8th c., the Northumbrian 
Saxons seized the territory; and afterwards came the Normans, whose traces still exist 
in local names. During the religious persecutions of the Stuarts, A. was a stronghold of 
the Covenanters. 

AYSGUE, Sir George, 1616-76; an English naval commander. He was knighted 
by Charles L, and in the civil war took the side of the parliament, commanding in the 
waters around Ireland. In 1651, he reduced Barbadoes and Virginia to subjection, and 
the next year assisted Blake in the struggle ..with De Ruyter and Van Tromp. .Four 
years later he imd command of a squadron in the “four days ’ battle, in which the 
JRoyal Prince, his flagship, stranded and w^as surrendered to the Dutch, who kept 
. Mm a prisoner for many years. 
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AY'TOS", Sir Bobert, a Scottish poet and favorite courtier in the reign of James YI,. 
He was a younger son of Andrew Ay ton of ICinalclic, Fifosbire, where he was born in 1570, 
He was enrolled as a student in St. Leonard’s college, St. Andrews, in 1584, and took his 
degree of m.a. in 1588. For purposes of study, he next visited France, from whence 
he addressed, in 1603, an elegant panegyric, in Latin verse, to king James, on his acces- 
sion to the throne of England. This "poem appears to have been the inuking of A.’s 
fortune, for we Hud him afterwards appointed, successively, one of the genlleinen of the 
bedchamber, private secretary to the queen, and master of requests. Subsequently, he hchl 
the appointment of secretary to the queen of Charles I. King James employed him to con- 
vey copies of one of his w’orks, conjectured to be his Apology for the Oath vf AUcglfmce, to 
the German courts. A. was on terms of familiarity with all the most eminent men of 
his time — poets, wits, and philosophers alike — among others, Hobbes and Ben Jonson. lie 
w'as himself a poet of considerable merit; but, unfortunately, a large Bumber of his 
effusions being complimentary verses to his friends, are characterixied by conceit and 
extravagant flattery. He was one of the first Scotsmen who wrote in EngUsli with any 
degree of elegance and purity. His verses on general topics “ are conceived in a refined 
and tender strain of fancy, that reminds us more of the fairy strains of Herrick than 
anything else."’ Burns had a great admiration of some of A.’s pieces, two or three of 
which he paraphrased. A. is also said to have w'ritteu verses in Greek and- French, as 
well as in English and Latin. Several of his Latin poems are preserved in the work 
called jOeliriiaiFoetarim printed at Amsterdam in 1687. A. died in Whiteiuiii 

palace, Mar., 1688. 

ATTO'^N, William EDHONOsTomsfE, was a native of Edinburgh, having been b. 
there in 1818. He received his education at the metropolitan university, and was called 
to the Scottish bar in 1840. In 1845, he was appointed regius professor of rhetoric and 
belles-letters in the university of Edinburgh; and after the formation of the Derby 
administration, in 1852, he was promoted to the shrievalty of Orkney and Shetland 
He married a daughter of prof. Wilson. During many years, prof. Aytoun devoted 
hirpBelf to literary work. /I'he earliest work of bis with whicli we are acquainted is 
entitled The Life and Times of Bkhard published in 1840— a oubject well treated, and 
singularly in consonance with his chivalrous and romance-loving nature. Despite his 
minstrel tendencies, he is a master of caricature and parody; and many of the most suc- 
cessful of the Bon Gaultier Ballads are understood to be from his pen. In 1849, he 
published Lays of the Scottish Oavaliers and other Foenis, which estalfiished Ms repu- 
tation as a poet of the school of Sir Walter Scott, and which has run through many 
editions. Among his subsequent writings f^XQ-^Firmilum, a Spasmodic Tragedy, pub- 
lished in 1854; and BothweU, a narrative poem of considerable length, in the measure 
and manner of Sir Walter Scott, which was, after its first publication in 1856, to a large 
extent recast and improved. His edition of the Scottish Ballads, in 2 vols,, appeared in 
1858. In the ensuing year, he issued, in conjunction with his friend, Mr. Theodore Martin, 
translations of various minor poems of Goethe, in one volume. He was for many years 
one of the most frequent and brilliant contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine, rrof. 
A. was successful in quite opposite departments of literature — he was distinguished at 
once as a poet and humorist. His poems exhibit a ballad-like simplicity, and a fiery 
flow of narration— the special merits of the poetical school in which he graduated; wdiile 
his tales— the best known and appreciated of which are The Glenmuichkin Rmlmay, and 
How I became a Yeoman — possess a certain robust humor and farcical abandonment, and 
are related to the writings of the great masters of humor much in the degree that the 
screaming farce” is related to genteel comedy. His poetical powers appear in their 
greatest perfection in the Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers; the special merits of his humor 
are best exhibited in How 1 became a Teomaru As a critic, he took up the knout of the 
dreaded Christopher Horth . of the Hoetes, which he wielded with considerable dex- 
terity and force. Prof. A. died at Edinburgh, Aug. 4, 1865. His life has been 
written by Theodore Martin (Lond, 1867). 

AYUN TAMIEjNTTO is the name given in Spain to fhe councils or governing bodies of 
towns. Sprung from the institutions of the Romans, and firmly established during the 
long struggles with the Moors, the ayuntamientos acquired gi-eat influence and }mlitie?d 
power, the more so that the nobility were not excluded from them. Although this 
importance was impaired through the insurrection of Juan de Padilla in 1521; and at a 
later period, under the Bourbons, the last shadow of municipal freedom was lost ; the 
remembrance of it continued to be cherished by the people. Accordingly, the corte&of 
Cadiz, in 1812, took up the leading features of the former system, adapting them, by 
more democratic modifications, to the requirements of the time. On the return of Fer- 
dinand Y"II , the ayuntamientos were abolished; they were again restored by the cortes, 
in 1823; and after the invasion by France, once more set aside. During the civil war,' 
various proposals were made regarding me ayuntamientos; but at last the arrangements 
of 1812 were confirmed by the constitution of 1837. According to that statute, the A., 
with the alcalde as president, is appointed by the free choice of the people, and is entitled 
to exercise the highest functions within the circle of its jurisdiction. The government 
can provisiouaily annul its acts, but must afterwards procure the ratification of the 
cortes, by which alone an A. can be dissolved. The ayuntamientos are empowered to 
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“make Tip ike lists of electors and jurors, to organize the national guards, to command 
the pqlice within their own bounds, to direct the apportionment and raising of taxes, 
and to maiiiige the funds of the coniinune. In 1840, a bill was brought into the cortes, 
formed on the model of the French law, proposing to deprive the ayuntamientos of all 
political power, and restrict their functions to purely municipal mutters, and also to 
limit the francldse to the most highly taxed. But the insurrection wldch this vstep 
excited, and which ended in the expulsion of the cpieen, Maria Christina, prevented the 
project from being carried out. At last, in 1844, a law, similar to that proposed in 1840, 
vais, through the intriguing of Christina, supported by French inliuence, adopted by 
the cortes, then composed of moderados; and this law, with little alteration, continues 
in force to the present day. 

AZADIRIKE, a bitter extract sometimes used in place of quinine.. It is got from 
the bark of an East Indian tree known in xlmerica as the “Pride of China ” 

AZAIS; PiiOK'RR Hvacintee, 17G0-184o; a French author and philosopher, lie 
was a teacher in tlie college at Tarbes, but not liking the duties he became secretary to 
the bishop of Oicron; he soon gave up tlie place, and supported himself by playing the 
organ in a church. Wiien the revolution of 1793 broke out, A. was one of its Avarmest 
advocates, but the horrors perpetrated made him a vehement opponent, and a pamphlet 
severely condemning the movement made immediate tiight necessary. He returned to 
Paris in 1800, and in 1809 published his Des Compensatiom duns les t>e,ninees Ihimames, 
an optimist’s a iew that good and evil are about fairly balanced, and that it is the duty 
of good citizens to submit to a fixed government. Tbe idea naturally pk'used Kapoleon, 
Avho made A. professor at St. Cyr. At a later period he was in the public libiaries at 
Avignon and Nancy. His Bonapartism kept him out of place for some years after the 
restoration, but he tinally got a pension which placed him beyond the leach of Avant, 
According to A., all existence, whose cause is God, is the product of two factors, matter 
and force. Matter consists of primitive atoms. Force is expansive and subjeeX to the 
law of equilibrium. All tiie phenomena of the universe are successive stages of the 
dovelopment of this one force acting on the primitive atoms; and this is trnc(‘d in three 
orders of facts; 1, the physical; 3, the xisychological ; and, 3, the intellectual, moral, and 
political. In the jihysical, development can be traced from the simplest mechanical 
motion up through the more complex forces of light, heat, and electricity to the power 
of magnetic attraction, by means of AA'hich the second great order of facts is produced 
out of the first; for magnetic force acting on elastic bodies creates the primitive? living 
globule, Avhich is shaped like a tube open at both ends. From this first vital element a 
gradual ascent can be traced, culminating in man, Avho differs from other animals in 
the possession of intellect, or consciousness of the ideas which external’ things impress 
upon him. The immaterial in man, or his soul, is the expansive force inherent in him. 
Moral and political phenomena are the results of tAvo primitive instincts, progressive 
and self-conservative, corresponding to the forces of expansion and represssion. From 
the reciprocal relations of these instincts may be deduced the necessary conditions of 
political and social life. The ultimate goal of life is the fulfillment of the laAV of cqui- 
tibriura, the establishment of universal harmony. 'When that is accomplished, the des- 
tiny of man Avill haA^ been achieved, and be will vanish from the earth, and tliat event 
may be looked for in 7000 years. For establishing complete universal equilibrium, 5000 
years more will be requisite, at which period the present system of things will end. 

AZA'IEA, a genus of plants belonging to the natural* order JSncrcp, and diiffingiiishcd 
from rhododendron (q.v.) cli.ietly by the flowers having fiA^e stamens instead of ten. 
Most of the species of A. also differ from the rhododendrons in having thin deciduous 
leaves. Some botanists unite the genus A. to rhododendfon. One of "'the species best 
deserving of notice is A, pontica, a shrub from 3 to 5 ft. high, a native of the 
countries around the Black sea, Avith large obovate oi oblongolanceolate shining Icfux'S 
and umbellate yellow flowers, AAdiich are externally covered with glutinous haix’y glands, 
and are very fragrant. It may be regarded as, like many of the other eiicecf^ (heaths, 
etc.), a social plant; and its golden floAvers give great brilliancy to the landscape in many 
parts of the Crimea, the s.e. of Poland, the Caucasus, etc. It covers many mountain 
slopes, but does not ascend to great cleA’ations, giving place to the more alpine rfiodo^ 
dmdforh %miticvm. It is (^ominon in gardens and 'shrubberies in Britain, and variCvS 
with orange, red, and almost Avhite ficAA^ers. The Avhole plant is narcotic and poisonous, 
and the honey collected by bees from its floAvers. Avhich very much abound in hone^', is 
said to cause stupefaction' and delirium, as happened to Xenophon’s soldiers in their 
famous retreat in Asia. — North America abounds in azaleas as Avell as in rhododendrons,, 
and some of the s])ecies haA^e been long cultivated in Britain, particularly A. nudifofa 
and A, mcosa, Avhich, Avith A. pontlca, liaA’-e become the parents of many hybrids. 
Both have nearly Avliite flowers, very beautiful, and of delicious fragrance. A, tiscosa 
has the flowers covered Avith glntino'us hairs like A. pontica; but the flowers of A. nudi' 
nearly destitute of them. Both species abound from Canada to the southevn 
parts of the United States. They are taller shrubs than A. pontica. Upon account of 
its SAveet smell, A. niidijlom is called in America the upright }ione,ysuckle. A. calen- 
duhcea, a native of the southern parts of the United States, is described as frequently 
clothing the mountains Avith a robe of living scarlet. — India and China produce several 
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species of A.., of wlifcli one of the finest is IntVea, well known in "Britain as a green- 
house shrub. Its flowers exhibit great brilliancy of colors. Many bybrids exist between 
the more hardy species and this. Another extremely beautiful species is A. UdlfoUa, an 
evergreen, -which has been introduced into Britain from China. 

A diminutive, procumbent, evergreen shrub, a native of alpine regions in Europe 
and 'Kortli America, plentiful on high mountains in Scotland, was long known as A, 
promrnhem, \)Ut\^uo\Y Lmeleurla proa mheufi. The flowers are snail 1 and rose- 

colored. The whole appearance of the plant wddely differs from tliat of the genus of 
."Azalea.' . . 

AZATvA, T)oh Felix de, 1740-1811; a Spanish general; wounded in a fight with the 
pirates of Algiers in 1775. Six years afterwards he was one of the commissioners to 
settle the boundaries between the Spanish and Portuguese setllcrneuts in South America, 
lie -was tliero for twenty years, and developed a strong taste for natural history, pul)- 
lishing an important wmrk on the Qtaulrapeds of Para f/iuiy in Paris in IBOl. Ills chief 
work, issued in 1809, is the story of the discovery and conquest of Paraguay and tiie 
river La Plata. 

AZ ARIA II, a frequent name among the Hebrews, signifying ‘‘helped by Jehovah.’* 
Eleazer has the same meaning. A number of A.’s are mentioned in the scripture, the 
most important being the iwophet who met Asa on his return from a victory over tlie 
Cushites, and warned the king to suppress the w'orsliip of idols; 2, a son of Jehoida, 
who made special effort to restore the worship of the temple and put down^ Athaliah’s 
usurpation; 3, a high priest Avho assisted Hezeklah in purifying the services of the 
temple; 4, called in Chaldaic “ Abednego,” one of the three cast into the fiery furnace. 

AZAZEL, the word inscribed upon the lots cast by the high priest of the ancient 
Hebrews on the day of atonement, to determine which of the goats selected for a sin- 
offering should be Ihe scape-goat, and which one should be sacifflced. Critics are unable 
to decide upon the meaning of the word. 

AZE'GLIO, Mas'stmo Marcpiis d’, famous as an artist, a publicist, a romance-writer, 
and a statesman, was the descendant of an ancient and noble family of Piedmont. He 
was b. in 1798 at Turin, where his father held a Irigh militaiy position. In his 
fifteenth year, A. followed his father to Rome, where he liad been appointed ambas- 
sador, and there contracted a love for the fine arts: but his study of music and painting 
was cul* short by his father procuring liini an appointment in a Piedmontese cavalry 
regiment. Here A. devoted his leisure -with such intensity to scientific pursuits^ that he 
brought on an illness which forced him to quit the service. A joiinuy to Rome, from 
which ho returned to Turin in 1820, restored his health, but deepened his passion for 
painting. After some difficulty, he got his father’s permisrioii to devote himself entirely 
to this art. A year had hardly elapsed ere A. had made himself a name in Rome as an 
artist. In landscape-painting he soon attaiui’d complete artistic skill. After a lesidence 
of eight years at Rome, during which he had pursued the study of lustory along with 
painting, he returned to Turin, On the death of his father in 1880, lie wxmt to Milan, 
where painting was then flourishing. In Milan lie made the friendship of Alexander 
Manzoni, wliose daughter he married. A. now began to make himself favorably known 
also in literature, his novels, ISttore Fieranumo (1883) and jSiceola <H JjO/pi (1841), iiaving 
done much to fan the national spirit of the Italians. The political aifairs of Italy soon 
occupied i^m exclusively; he traversed the provinces, cities, and villages, seeking to 
stir up the spirit of patriotism, and to conciliate the unhappy party divisions, and was 
everywhere received with rejoicing and acclamation. A. never liolonged to a secret 
political society, but opposed conspiracies as miscliievous, and exhorted the impatient 
to moderation. While in Florence, he wrote his famous piece, 2)e-fjU tdfmu Cad di 
Bomagna, in which he lushed the miserable papal government, denounced the vain 
attempts at insurrection, and proved to the Italian princes the necessity of a national 
policy. After the election of Pius IX; as pope, A. returned to Rome, and to his influ- 
ence were ascribed the reforms with whicli Pius begun his government. He wuis 
intensely active at this time, and wrote much on public questions. (An edition of his 
political writings, collected iu one volume, appeared at Turin 1851.) When Cliarles 
xllbert. after the rising of Lombardy, crossed the Ticino, A. left Rome with the papal 
troops destined to supperrt the Italian contest. In the battle of Yicenza, where he com- 
manded a legion, he was severely wounded in the leg while fighting at the head of his 
troops. Scarcely Avas he recovered, when with his pen he courageously opposed the 
republican party, now intoxicated with victory. On the opening of the Sardinian par- 
liament, he Wim chosen. a member of the chamber of deputies. After the unfortunate 
even^ of the battle of Novara, the young king, Victor. Emanuel II., appointed him 
(1849) president of the cabinet, an office which he undertook solely out of love to his 
king and countiy. Plis influence in this high position Avas most beneficial At the close 
of the war in 1859, A. was appointed pro tempore general and commissioner extraordinary, 
purely military, for the Roman states. On his retirement, he issued a proclamation to 
the people, which greatly tended to strengthen their resolution by its noble yet temperate 
'advice. He died on the 15th of Jan., 1866. Since his death. Political Gorrespomleme, 
andbther writings from his pen, have been given to the Avorld; and \im AutoMography 
has been published by his daughter. 
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AZERBIJAH', or Abeubaijan^ the ancient IfecUa Afropafe?ie, is the most northerly 
province of Persia. It is situated between lat. 86° and 40^ n., long, 44® and 48® 40' e.; 
bounded on the s. by Persian Kurdistan and Irak, e. by Ghilan, me. and n. hy the 
Russian territory, and w. by Turkish Kurdistan. It has an area of about 30,000 sq.m., 
and a pop. of 3,000,000. The surface of A, is very mountainous, many of the ranges 
rising from 7000 to 9000 ft. in height. The peak of Savahin (an extinct volcano) reaches 
an elevation of 13,000 ft. ]\lt. Ararat rises on the n.w. border. The chief rivers of A. 
are Ara.s or the Kara Bu, and the Xvizil-Uzen. The salt lake Urumiyah or Urum- 

icyeh (q.v.), tln^ largest in Persia, is situated on the western border of the province.| 
The climate of A. is^ not unhealthy, but it is subject to the extremes of heat and cold.' 
The transition from cold to heat is very rapid. In the rnountaiuous districts, the hail- 
storms are occasionally so violent as to kill cattle. The principal products of A. are 
rice, barley, wliead, maize, flax, hemp, cotton, tobacco, honey, and saffron; camels, 
horses, cattle, and sheep arc also reared; velvet, silks, stuff, carpets, woolens, and 
leather arc the most important articles of manufacture, and a little is done in hardware. 
Lead, iron, copper, sulphur, saltpetre, and salt arc found in the province. The capital 
of A. is I'abriz, with a, pop. of about 120,000. It has suffered greatly from earthquakes. 
The other towns of note arc Urumiyah, on the lake of that name; Maragha, famous as 
the place where KasirEddin, the astronomer, fixed his observatory; Miaua, Khoi, Selinas, 
and Ardebil. 

AZEVE'DO OOUTIKTIO, Joziii JoAQriM(DA Cunha), 1742-1831; the last inquisitor 
general of Portugal. He was liisbop of Pernambuco in 1794, and became noted in 1798 
for publishing in London an argument against the suppression of the slave trade. He 
was appointed inquisitor general in 1818. He is the author of a narrative of the conquest 
of Kio Janeiro in 1711 by Duguay-Trouin. 

AZEVE'DO Y ZUNIGA, Gaspakd de, d. 1606; Count of Monterey and viceroy of 
Mexico and Peru. He fitted out an expedition under Pedro Fernandez de Quiro to search 
for the supposed great continent in the s, polar ocean. Some small islands were found, 
but not the continent. 

AZIMABA'D,' or Tieowli, a t. of Sirhind, India, in 29® 48' n. lat., and 77° e. long,, on 
the route from Kurn*al to Lodiana, 9 m. n.w. from Kurnal. Its site is slightly ele- 
vated above the neiglihoring plain, wiiich is inundated in the rainy season. It is sur- 
rounded by a high "]3rick wall, pierced with loopholes for musketry, and having bas- 
tions surmounted With a tower. A large caravansery is inclosed with a lofty embattled 
wall having a tower at each corner, and surrounded by a deep ditch, capable of being 
filled with water. 

AZIMGHITE', or Aztm’s Fobt, a name primarily applied to a t. in India, and thence 
extended to its di&Uict, forming on^ of^the n.w. provinces. 1. The t. is in lat. 26° n., 
and long. 83° 14' e. From Calcutta, it is 448 m. to the n.w. ; from Benares, 81 to the n. ; 
from Atiahabad, 109 to the n. e. ; and from Lucknow, 171 to the s.e. It is situated on 
the north-eastern Tons, a considerable offset of the Gogra, which is here crossed by a 
bridge of boats, and which is navigable downwards a distance of 40 m., to its confluence 
with the Surjoo. The t, contained, in ’71, about 14,000 inhahitauts, besides the troops 
in garrison. During the mutiny in 1857, A. was so fa^’, a creditable exception to the 
general rule of ruthless cruelty among the insurgents. 'The sepoys did indeed mutiny, 
actuated, apparently, by a wash to appropriate a passing treasure of 7 lacs.,of riii)ees, or 
'£•70,000 sterling. But liaving formed a square round their officers, and sworn to protect 
them, tbe>' brought canlages for them and their families, and escorted the whole 10 m. 
towards Ghazeepore.— -2. The district stretches in u. lat. between 25° 86' and 26° 24', and 
in e. long, between 82° 45' and 84° 12'. Its area is stated to be 2550 sq.m. ; and its pop., 
’71, to be 1,531,410. This gives the average of 600 persons to the sq. mile. This excep- 
tionally liigh average is the more remarkable from the circumstance that there are few, 
if any,‘ po]mlous t. in the district besides the capital. The district is low and remarkably 
level. The soil is fertile, excepting that a few tracts are irreclaimably barren, from being 
impregnated with soda, nitre, and otlier saline substances. ^ Magnificent crops of rice, 
sugar-cane, and indigo are produced. The principal manufacliircs are those of silk and 
cotton, the value of wdiich amounts to more than £100,000 a year. 

AZIMUTH. The A. of a heavenlj" body is the angle measured along the horizon 
betw^een the n. or s. point, and the point -where a circle, V^ssing through the zenith and 
the body, cuts Hu* horizon. The w'ord comes from the Arabic, and is said to be derived 
from a word signifying a quarter of the heavens. It is usual to measure the A. west- 
•vi^ard from the point most remote from the elevated pole, beginning at 0°, and returning 
to it at 360°. Tims, in northern latitudes, wiiere the n. pole is elevated, the A. is 
measured from the s. point, so that the e. point, for instance, has an A. of 270°. See 
ARMiLiiABY Sphere. A. circles are those winch extend from zenith to nadir, cutting 
the horizon at right angles, or those in which all the points have the same azimuth. 

A'ZIHCOUET, or A gin COURT, a village in the department of Pas-de-Oalais, France, 
celebrated for a bloody battle betw^een the English and French, Oct 35, 1415. The 
internal distractions of France under the imbecile Charles VI. (q.v.) had encouraged 
England to attempt to make good her aiscient claim on France. Henry Y. of England 
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ilftd landed at Har9eui%had taken that fortress, and wished to march through Picardie to 
Calais, hi order to get into winter-quarters. Ihie dauphin advanced against him with a 
powerful force. A great number of the nobility accoinpaniod him; and so great was 
their confidence, that the offered aid of the duke of Burgundy and of tlie cily of Paris 
was rejected. Henry hastened to the Somme, Imt was" followed by the French, who 
opposed his passage; he at last managed to cross with bis army at Bt.‘ (Quentin. Greatly 
weakened iii numbers, and suffering extremely from wuint of provisions. Henry oFered 
to purchase peace by reparation of injuries. But tlie French, would not hear of a treaty: 
as they eutertained the hope of completely annihilating the English army. ''flK-y liad, 
in fact, intercepted the English march to Calais, by getting possession of tlie high roaci 
behind the little river Ternolse, near the villages of A. and Framccourt. The invading 
army, therefore, still (according to French accounts) 14,000 strong, of whom £000 were 
men-at-arms — though no English writer makes it more than 10,000 — prepared for an 
engagement by posting themselves between two woods, in a single line of battle, with 
the archers on the wings. The French, to the number of o0,t.00, under the conunand of 
the constable D’ Albert, were drawn up in two lines, the men-at-anns, of whom only 
2000 were mounted, being in the first. The English were the first to liegin the onset. 
The French cavalry rushed forward to meet them, but were received with sucli a storm 
of arrows tliat they took to flight, tlirow themselves upon the first line and ]mt it in 
disorder. On this, the light-armed English archers took to their billhooks and hatchets, 
broke into the ranks of the men-at-arms that fought on foot, whose lieavy airnor ancl 
close array rendered them almost incapable of resistance, and made the greatest liavoc 
among them. This being followed by a charge of the English horsimieip the first line 
took to flight, the second vras unable to arrest the victors, and the whole F reuch army 
was soon completely dispersed. The victory was decided. For a' moment, Henry 
believed that the rallying masses 'were going to renew the fight; and hearing also that a 
troop of armed peasants were plundering his baggage, he gave orders to slay all the 
prisoners taken. The order was already executed wlien lie discovered the groundlessness 
of his alarm. As many as 10,000 Frenchmen were slain, among whom Avere the constable 
and six dukes and princes, the duke of Brabant, tlie count of Kevers, the, duke of Alcn- 
(lon, tues duke of Bur and his two brothers. Five princes, among them the dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, were taken prisoners. The Fnglii-h lost 1(500 killed, including 
the duke of York, the king’s great-uncle, whom the duke of Aleiu;on slew. Alencon 
had even struck the crown from king Henry’s head, when he was surrounded by’ all 
present, and. fell with many wounds. Henry, howcA’cr, was too weak to pursue his 
advantage, and therefore continued his march to Calais, where lie embarked for 
England. 

AZO, PiiOFESSOR, a distinguished professormf civil law in the university of Bologna, 
in the early part of the 18th century. A. was one of the most erninjint of* the glossists, 
or commentators, of his time, and Savigny calls his Avorks the mort im})ortunt of that 
school which have come down to us. The name is sometimes given to Azzo, or Azzo- 
lenus; also Azo Soldanus, from the surname of his father. 

AZOIC AGE, that period of geological time preceding the appearance of vegetable 
or animal life on eartli. Constantly occurring discoveries"” render it impossible to fix a 
limit for the close of the age. 

AZORES', a cluster of islands in the Atlantic, 800 m. due w of the southern half of 
Portugal, ranging in n. lat. between 36'’ 55' and 80“ 44', and in av. long. belAveen 25*^ 10’' 
and 3r 16'. In the first half of the 15 c., the A. Avere discovered by the Portiigu(^se, or 
rather, it has been said, appropriated by them, after having been revealed to tlumi by a 
Flemish navigator, Joshua Vanderberg, of Bruges. They were at that time uninhabited 
—a fact Avhich, so far as it goes, seems adverse to any notion that America could have 
been colonizetl from Europe in this direction. That the A. were visited by the Cartha- 
genians is proved by Phoenician coins found on Corvo. As early as 1*486, they are 
marked on a map of the world by the Venetian Andrea Bianco. Tlie Portuguese colo- 
nists called the Avhole group A,, from acor or azoi\ a hawk; and they named the two 
individual islands Corvo and St. Jorgo, from Corvos Marinos and* St. Jorsi, which, 
according to the maps of the 14lh c., had been previously seen in the Avestern ocean. In 
1460, Alfonso V. made a life-grant of the island of Fayal to his aunt, the duchess of 
Burgundy, and from this circumstance many settlers migrated thither from Flanders. 
Without reckoning mere rocks, the islands are nine in number. Taken from e. to w., 
they are as folloAVs: St. Mary, St. Michael, Terceira, Graciosa, St. Jorgo, Pico, Fayal, 
Flores, and Corvo. The area of the group is estimated at 980 sq.m. ; while its pop. is 
72, 260,072; yielding an average of 265 to a sq.mile. In the order of pop. and impor- 
tance, the islands stand thus: St. ' Michael, Terceira, Pico, Fayal, St. Jorgo, Flores, 
Graciosa, St. Mary, and Corvo. Their capital is Angra, in Terceira; but Ponta Dclgada 
and Bibeira Gran{le, both in St. Michael, are larger toAvns. 

’ , As may be presumed from the density of the population, the soil is fertile, and tbo 
’^liniute healthy. The islands are also well Avatered. The exports are. oranges, wine, 
brandy, grain, pulse, pork, beef, cheese, and coarse linens; and the imports are woolens, 

: cottons, hardware, iron, glass, cordage', pitch, tar, staves, timber, oil, fish, rum, coflfce, 

; sugar,.^ salt, and tea. Perhaps the greatest want of the group is a good harbor. 
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rth» -V arc of Yolctraic origin-a fact from •wliicli may proTjaUy bo jf,ry 

. ut +h/.. Of Brsi&il or of Fire in tlie maps above mentioned, 01 tlic 14 tJiceniuo. 

na^mTo-li most of tiie volcanoes ibemselves appear to be extinct, yet the 

and are siibiect to violent earthquakes. The coasts arc genmtilly 
wliilV the interior parts abound in ravines and mountains. The mountains 
SSeiom 18^ 76ia-itlie latter bemg the height of the lava-eovercd peaky.hii^\i 

, rives name to Fico. . . 

AZOTE' (Gr. a, dopriver of. and ^Oe, life) is the name given by Frencli cliemists to 

“‘‘STiV 'iiie panacea of Paracelsus, regaraed by bis follo^Yers ns “the tincture of 

**aZ'0TIZED bodies are those snlistances -which contain azote or “'tfin? or 

thoifconstiuLfs, and ^^-hich form part of the living simctnve of a P/«"t or an ma . or 
flnrnvr its natural decay. The principal memoers of the group aic uM'tJ 
in Vhile of eggs, and the iuices of plants and animals:. f/loMilmf, oT 
in thelens of tile eye; mteUme 

non compoan- tlie greater bulk of tlie yolk of the , egg; parf rumen 

^'’^rseedTof f 

^!*ff K?7iotv of Sine obtainab the cornea of tlie eye and the permanent 

another variety of gelatine manufactured from llie inner luembrime 

Waddlr; ^7‘'''^pi’“''frinci^ 

important Class o r 

AZO’TPS the -AAdod of the Old Testament (now Esdud) a village on the Meditena- 
AZOXUb, uiejLTOwu m y.! o Qr4S'ii ion"- 84° 87' e. It was tormcrly one ot the 

“ffff rftifs'ofthe Pwiisti^cl stlongly' ’fortified, and tlie scene of numerous contests 

anon of about SOof and the sea is gradually receding from us haihoi. ^ 

^AEOV or i'sew a fortress and port t. in the s. of Russia, situated on the Bon, about 


5“2i“ SSStM 5. .iSVeomm. roe rrllh tto »«..™ po-oi;!... ij « 

ISSlilx-SSSpS 

It by the to'wn and tbe neighboring sea Asak. 

lish and French squadron in 18 oa. it 

A'ZOV, Sea op, named after the town, is a large 
neninsula of Crimea, or rather an inland lake connected with the Slack sea uj ^’'=> 
narrow strait of Kafla. The Siwash or Putrid sea is tlie western portion of tlie u a 
cut off by tbe long narrow slip of low sandy land called the ^f^mV^ontnie 

1855. whicli clevastated the ports, and cut off supplies intended 

■ A7P1?'TTTA 1 fortified t in Spain on tlio Urola, 15 m. s.w. of San SebusUan; pop. 

cSS isro- 7 *. A. ™ to 

the town. 
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AZR,i\.EL, m Jewisli and Moliammedan belief, the angel \vlio attends the dying, and 
separates the soul from the body. 

AZTEC CHIIBEEU’. In the year 1853, there were brought ^over to tJiis country from 
America two diminutive children, a boy and a girl, said to bc^aged respectively 17 and 
11, and wiio were represented as descendants of the ancient xVztccs. The height of each 
was under 3 feet. Their figure was slender and not ill proportioned; tliat which was 
chiefly remarkahle being their features. While the forehead and chin receded, the nose 
was so singularly prominent as to suggest the idea of the face of a Ijird. Yet, with 
dark lively eyes, 'an olive complexion, and glossy long black hair, and a groat fund of 
goodmature, they -were far from unpleasing, flliey spoke no intelligible language, but 
understood a few \vords of English, and seemed to have a taste for music. tShown to 
the public as curiosities, they were usually exhibited on a large table, on which they ran 
about amusing themselves. Their exhibitor told a very incredible story of how they 
had been obtained from the ancient city of Iximaga, where they were reverenced a*s 
gods. A certain seiior Velasquez, accompanied by a Canadian and an Amei‘ican, pene- 
trated into this ancient city of Central America, where they made the acquaintance of 
one of llie guardian pvies'ts of these undersized deities, who was so charmed with the 
accounts of the outer world, that he resolved to steal the gods of his peotile, and escape 
with the strangers. One after the other — the Canadian, the American, and the priest — 
were overtaken liy disastei*, and Velasquez alone was left to tell the wondrous tale, with 
no attestation but such as the children themselves furnished. Prof. Owen considered 
them mere dwarfs, and other authorities held a similar opinion. Belonging ]>rol)ably to 
some Indian tribe, they were doubtless monstrosities; and this becoming apparent, inter- 
est in them ceased. 

AZTECS. The name of the dominant tribe in Mexico at the time of the arrival of the 
Spaniards. See Mexico, Antiquities of. 

AZTT'A, a t. of the island of San Domingo, not far from the s. coast, on the Bia, and 
near its mouth, 00 m. w. from St. Domingo. Pop. 6000. 

AZITA'GA, a.t. of Estremadura, Spain, in the province of Badajos, 20 m. e. from 
Llerena. It is situated in an elevated district, drained by the head-waters of the !Mata- 
chel, a branch of the Guadiaua; the surrounding country produces much grain, is partly 
covered with extensive oak forests, and contains large tracts of heath, bright in summer 
with the blossoms of different species of cMati. Pop. C40Q. 

AZTJ'KI, Domenico Alberto, a distinguished jurist, b. at Sassari, in the island of 
. Sardinia, Aug. 3, 1749. He early applied himself to the study of law, devoting himself 
particularly to the maritime relationships of nations. He became judge of the tribunal 
of commerce at Nizza or Nice; and in 1795, after that city had been taken by tlie French, 
he published awmrk in which he endeavored to reduce maritime laws to fixed principles, 
and wliidi, being recast, was published at Paris in 1805 under the title oi Droit Wtn- 
Unie d& V Europe. The work was sufficiently anti-British in tone to secure itvS author the 
favorable consideration of Napoleon’s ministry, by wfiiom he was appointed one of the 
commissioners for compiling the new commercial code, the maritime pori um Ixung allot- 
ted to him. Genoa having been annexed to France, A., in 180’S, was ap])ointed presi- 
dent of the court of appeal there, where he remained until tlie fall of Napoleon. iVinong 
other things, A. published an Easai mr VlIlMre Geopraphiqm PoUtkpte rt Morale de la 
Bardaigne, and a Dictionary of Mercantile Jurkprv deuce, and some controversial bro- 
chures. For some time after he had withdrawn from Genoa, he resided at Nice, and 
afterwards in his native island, where he was appointed, ])y king Charles Felix, judge 
of the consulate of Cagliari, and librarian to the university of that city. He died in Jan., 
1827. 

AZFEE, a French word technically used in heraldry to signify hluc. In engraving 
arms, it is always represented by horizontal lines. 

AZ'TJEIITE, Leuemus cre, riders, a fish of the same genus with the roach, chub, etc., 
and most nearly resembling the red-eye (q.v.) or rudd (L. erytJirojiJdhahfmd), from 
which, however, it i.s readily distinguished by the slate-blue color of the back, and the 
whiteness of the abdomen and fins. It is a frcsli-water fish, and was first described by 
Yarrell from specimens received from Lancashire, where it is called the blue roach, 
but it is also an inhabitant of some of the lakes of Switzerland. 

AZ'TTBITE, a name winch has been given to the mineral more commonly called 
fazulite (q.v,), and to which, along with lapis lazuli (q.v.) or aznre-^tono, mineral tur- 
quoise (see Turquoise), etc., the generic name, azure spar, is sometimes given. The 
name A. is also given by mineralogists to an ore of copper, generally known as blue 
copper (see CorPEE), nearly allied to malachite (q.v.), and remarkahle for its beautiful 
azure color. 

AZTMITES, the name given by the eastern to the western church, arising from a. 
difference about the use, in the Lord’s supper, of leavened or unleavened bread. The 
i western, or Latin branch, insisted that unleavened bread might be used, and the Greek 
church stigmatized the Latins as “azymites,” from the Greek a, ‘‘not,” and zums, 
^Heaven.” The Latins retorted with “pro-zymites,” but the terras, intended for reproach, 
Boon passed, with the whole discussion, into history as useless additions to polemical 
nomenclature. *' * 
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B THE second letter in the TTebrew or Phoenician alphabet, and in all alphabets 
derived from it, belongs to the order of labials, and is of the kind called medial or 
flat. See Letters, Ai^peiabet. Its name in Hebrew is heth ^ signifying “house/' 
probably because its original liieroglyphic or picture form was an outline of a house or 
tent. In tlie corresponding words of sister-1 an giuiges, we And 6 v^ery generally replaced 
by some one of the other labial letters [/^/(p/0, '^3; these substitutions, however, take 
place not by chance or caprice, hut according to ascertained laws. See Piifloi.ogy, 
CoiiPARATiVE, and Grimai's Law. Tiie following Eire some examples of the inter- 
change of with other letters: Corresponding to Eng. hear arc Sansc. hhri, Lat./mv^ 
(awpherein: Eng. he, Sansc. bhn, Lat. ./w umlfai, Qv.phno: Eng. bore, for are: Eng. 

of and off, Gr. apo, .Lat. ah: Eng. wife, plural 'wives, Gcr. ^oeib, Old H. Ger. 'wip: Eng. 
weh, 'weave, loeft: Gr. episcopos, Eng. bishop, Fr. ereque. In several Lfitin words, b arose 
out of w (pronounced like v or 'w). Thus, the originEil form of bellvm, war, was duellv'in 
or dvelhtm: of bonus, dvonus: and the d iKung dropped (as we drop the sound of k in 
knee), the v became hardened into b. Siinilurfy, Us, twice, is for chiis, A rcmEirkahle 
xnterchaugo sometimes takes place between h and m, as in Sansc. mH, to die; Lat. 
mort-, death; and Gr. brotos, morhii. 

The Greeks pronounced their h {fj) like a v, for they spelled Virgilivs, e.g., Birgilios; 
and this continues to be the caise in modern Greek. In Latin, during the classical ages 
at least, the letter was pronounced as it is in English, French, etc. But in the time of 
the later emperors (beginning with the 3d c. of our era), h was softened down, in tlie 
popular language at least, to a slovenly sound like v', for in inscriptions of this period, 
such spellings as verva for verba, miraviU for mir(d)ilt, are quite common. The distinc- 
tion between the two sounds being once lost sight of, the letter b was frequently substi- 
tuted for V — as berba for 've?’da, bivus for virus. This softening of b into v in the middle- 
age Latin, has left traces in the modern Italian and Frencli; as Lat. habere, Itiil. avere, 
F'r. avoir; Lat. tabula, Ital. tavola. A Spaniard, on the contrary, lias a tendency to use 
b instead of v\ thus he pronounces vivere like bibere, and Jovis as if written Mis. 

B, in music, is the seventh degree of the cVuilonic scale of C, and the twelfth degree 
of the diatonic-chromatic scale, in harmony, it is called the major seventh. Accord- 
ing to the tempered system of tuning, the ratio of B, to the fundamental note C, is 
In the ancient diatonic scale, B was never used as a key-note, as its flfth, F, was impe^r- 
fect. In the Genmiii notation, B is catlled H, while B flat is called simply B. B AeU is 
half a tone lower that B, and in harmony is called the flat seventh. A sex harmonic 
arising from C, B flat, as produced by UEiture, is considerably flatter than in the tem- 
pered^system of timing, 

BAA'DEE, Franz Xaver von, 1765-1841; a, German theologian. Tie was the third 
son of the court physician, and his elder brothers were distinguished, Clemens as tm au- 
thor, and Joseph as'an engineer. Franz graduated fit the uriiversit^^ of Ingolstridt in 1782; 
assisted his fEither in metficine, hut disliked the profession; studied engineering in the 
mining districts, and lived four years in EnglEiiid, where he became acquainted with ration- 
alistic philosophy, whicli he thought little less than satanic. The religious speculations of 
EckhEirt, St. Martin, and especially Bbhrae, V'cre more to his mind. He held intimate 
friendship with Jacobi, and learned something of Schelling. Though deeply interested 
in philosophy, he kept to his engineering practice, became superintendent ofLnines, and 
was ennobled for valuable services. His flrst published work was Ferwenfa Cognifionis, 
in which he combated modern philosophy, and recommended that of Bbhme. In 1826, 
he was appointed professor of philosophy and speculative theology in the new univer- 
sity of Munich. -Some of his lectures, while occupying that clniir, liave been published. 
In 1838, he opposed the interference in civil nmtters of the Boman Catholic church, to 
which he belonged, for which opposition he was interdicted from lecturing on tlie 
philosophy of religion during the last three years of his life. He eiIso fjAYored a recon- 
struction of the church — a church without a pope. B. is considered to have been tbe 
gi*eatest specuhitive Roman Catholic theologian of modern times, and his influence lias 
gone beyond the bounds of his own church, 

BAAL, a Hebrew word signifying lord, o'loner, or master, and applied as a general 
title of honor to many different gods. In Hosea ii. 16, it is mentioned as ex name which 
hEid been given to Jehovah himself; hut when used with the definite article, it specially 
designated the principal male deity of the Phosnicians and Carthaginians, as Baaltis or 
Astarte was the principal female deity. In connection with^ Babylon and Assyria, tbe 
same deity is spoken of under the name of Bel or Behis, Originally, B. was the god of 
the sun, the ruler and vivifier of nature, and AstEirte the goddess of the moon. In the 
later star-worship of the western Asiatic nations, B. was the name of Jupiter, tbe planet 
of fEite, or, as some suppose, of Saturn. The proper Phcenician name of B. , however, 
•wasMelkEirt, Melkrat, or Melchrat, which is usually supposed to mean “king of the 
city’'— i.c., Tyre; but others consider it a contraction of two words signifying “king 
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of the earth;” while the learned Selclen is of opinion that it is equivalent to strong 
king.” B. was perhaps the same god as the Plioenician Moloch. The Greeks com 
founded B. or Mclkart with their own Hercules; and, for the purpose of distinction, 
termed him the Tyrian Hercules, Prom the earliest .foundation of Tyre, lie seems .to have 
keen the tutelar "god of that city, and his woi-shi[) apparently extended thencaj until it 
%vas prevalent in all the towns of the Phoenician confederation, and wms established in 
their ivmotest colonies, such as Malta, Carthage, and Cadiz. It also overspread the 
neighboring countries of xissyria and Egypt. Each country or locality had its B. or 
chief god. According to Scripture, the temples of this idol (at least in Phcenlcia and| 
Assyria) were built on the tops of hills, or still more frequently in solenin groves, and 
sometimes altars were erected to him on the roofs of liouses.^ His -were 

numerous, incense w-as the most frequent olfeiing presented to him, but we also read 
of sacrifices of bullocks, and even of ehildren, In 1 Kings, chap, xviii., w-e read tliat the 
})riests of B. danced about the altar during the sacrifice, and barbarously cut and man- 
gled them.selves, if their god did not speedily aus-wer their prayers. 

The word B, enters into the composition of many Hebrew^ Chaldee, Phoenician, and - 
Carthaginian name.s, such as Jezebel, Hasdrubal (“Help of Baal”), Hannibal (“Grace 
of Baal ”), Ethbaal (“ With Baal ”), Baal-bec (“ City of Baal ”). The 'word is also frC' 
quently found in conjunction with some epithet, and in such cases appears to have 
denoted a different deity, though it is not impossible that it may have been the same 
person regarded in another aspect, and as exercising merely a different function. Thus, 
we Ixave Baal-Eerith, “ the Covenant Lord,” who was specially worshiped by the people 
of Shechem; Baal-Peor, the of the Moabites and Midianites; and Beelzebub, 

or Baalzebub (tlie Fly-god), the idol of the Philistines at Ekron, -vdiere he had a 
temple. — The Celtic deity Beal is usually identified with Baal. See Bpilte w. 

BAAL'BEK, the name of a ruined city in the ancient Ccele- Syria, signifies the “city of 
Baal,” tiie sun-god, and was by the Greeks, during the Seleucide dynasty, converted into 
Heliopolis. Lat. 34“ I'SO" n., long. 36° 11' e. It is situated in the plain of Buk^Ta, “at 
the northern extremity of a low range of bleak hills, about 1 m. from the base of Anti- 
lebanon,” in a well-watered and delightful locality, rather more than 40 m. n.w^ of 
Damascus. It was once the most magnificent of Syrian cities, full of palaces, fountains, 
and beautiful monuments. It is now only famous for the splendor of its ruins, of which 
tliree deserve special notice. The most imposing is that of the great temple of the Sun, 
which was a rectangular building, 290 ft. by 160, having its roof supported by a peristyle 
of 54 Corinthian columns, “19 at each side, and 10 at each end.” Of these, 6 are yet 
standing. The circumference of these columns is about 22 ft., and the length of the shaft 
58; with pedestal, capital, and entablature, they measure about 89 ft. in height. The 
approach to tliis temple was through two spacious courts, surrounded on all sides with 
porticoes and otherbuildings. Except the columns mentioned, little of the great temple, 
or of the buildingAin front of it, is left standing, but the ground is covered with their 
ruins. The vast size of the stones used in the substructions is remarkable, some of them 
being GO ft. long and 12 thick. South from the great temple is a smaller one, known as 
the temple of Jupiter. It is similar in form, having its peristyle and the wuills of its 
cella still mostly standing. Its dimensions are 227 ft. in length, by 117 ft. in breadth, 
being thus larger than the Parthenon at Athens. Both temples, as w^ell as the surround- 
ing structures, are built of limestone, in a richly decorated somewhat fantastic Corinthian 
style. Besides these, there stands at tlie distance of 300 yards from the others a circular 
building, supported on six granite columns; style, mixed Ionic and Corinthian. It was 
once used as a Christian church. 

The cairiy history of B. is involved in darkness; hut it is certain that, from the most 
distant times, it had been a chief seat of sun-wmrship, as its name implies, Julius Ceesar 
made it a Roman colony, and under Augustus it was occupied by a Homan garrison. B. 
had an oracle held in such high esteem that, in the 2d c. a.d., it was consulted by the 
emperor Trajan prior to his entrance on his second Parthian campaign. To test the 
prescience of the oracle, Trajan sent to it a blank piece of paper, which was returned to 
him blank. This gave him a high opinion of its powers, and he consulted it in all serious- 
ness a second time. The response was some dead twigs from a vine, 'wu'apped up in 
cloth. Trajan’s decease some two years afterwards, and tlie transmission of his bones to 
Rome, was deemed a sufficient interpretation of the symbolical utterance, and confirmed 
the celebrity of the oracle. Antoninus Pius (138-161 a.d.) built the great temple, which 
the legend current among the modern inhabitants counts .a work of Solomon. This 
temple is said to have contained a golden statue of Apollo, or of Zeus, which on certain 
annual festivals the chief citizens of Heliopolis bor% about on their shoulders. When 
Christianity, under Constantine, became the dominant religion, the temple became a 
Christian church. In the wars that foilmved the taking of'the city by the Arabs, who 
sacked it in 748 a.d., the tpmple was turned into a fortress, the battlements of which are 
yet visible. The city w^as completely pillaged by Timur Bey, or Beg, in 1400 a.d. Both 
« : City and temple continued to fall more and more into decay under the misery and misrule 
;! , to which Syria has been subject ever since. Many of the magnificent pillars were over- 
turned by the pashas of Damascus merely for the sake of the iron with which the stones 
were hound together. ; What the Arabs, Tatars, and Turks had spared, was destroyed by 
a tcnible earthquake in 1759. B. is now an insignificant , village, with a pop. of some 
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fc^v lr.i:u!rcds. Sec “Wood and Dawkins’s 757)i 

rfKqne ck h(> Bifriti (179f3); Murray’s IlaiLdhooh for m Syria arid l\ilestim^ 

Ikcdeker’s Syrut and Faloitinc (1875). 

BA'BA, a Dnvkisli word sign'ifying/^f^cr, originating, like our word in the first 
elTorts of cnildivn to s])('ak. in Persia and Turkey, it gs prefixed as a title of honor to 
ijc names of ecclesiastics of distinction, especially of such as deTote tlieniselves to an 
ascetic life; it is often ailixed in courtesy, also, to the names of other persons, as Ali- 
Baba. ^ . . . .y . , y 

BA'BA, Cape, ahold rocky headland near the western extremity of Anatolia — the 
I.ectum of the Greeks — in lat.^ 89’ 29' n., long. 26“ 4' e., about 12 ih. from th^ northern 
extremity of .Mltylene, the ancient Lesbos. On a vshelving point of the cape stands the 
town of Baba, ^^dth a pop. of about 4000, wdio do some trade in cutlery of a superior 
quality. The once large and prosperous, but now utterly ruined city of Assos, men- 
tioned" by St. Paul, is in the vicinity. 

BABATAGr'j or Ba'ba Dag, a city with 10,000 inhabitants, in the sandjak of Silistria, 
in the north-eastern part of European Turkey. It is situated in a marsliy district; has a 
high school and live mosques, of wliich that built by Bajazet 1. is the finest. It was 
Bajazet that founded the city, which he peopled with "Tartars, and named after a sainL 
whose monument, on a hill near by, is resorted to as a place of pilgrimage. Through tlm 
port of Kara- Kerman, lying a short way to the s., the inhabitants of B. cany on a con- 
siderable commerce with the Black sea. 

BAB'BAGE, CirAULES, b. in 1790, entered early at Trinity college, Cambridge, where 
he took his degree of b,a. in 1814. In 1828, he was elected professor of mathematics in 
bis own university, an office which he tilled for 11 years. B. united, in the most happy 
combination, powers of invention and observation with thorough scientific culture. 
Among his writings, we notice first his extremely correct and well-arranged Tables of 
Logarithnts (Loud. 1834). He -was the first to make the method of constructing such 
tables the object of earnest study. The difficulty of securing accuracy in getting up 
tables on a large scale, led him to the idea of committing the execution of the work to a 
machine. Being commissioned by the government to superintend the construction of 
such a machine^ before beginning "the work, he visited a great many manufactories and 
macldne establishments, both iii Britain and on the continent, in order to become 
acquainted with ail the resources of mechanical art, and thus be in a position to make a 
combined use of them in his great undertaking. This survey afforded him the neces- 
sary information for his able work, On> the Emmmy of ^Mwmifmtm'es ami MaeJUnery 
(Load. 1832)—a book Avhich lias run through several editions, and been translated into 
several languages — in which all mechanical processes are ebtssified from the most .scien- 
tific point of view, and the most interesting examples of the more important kinds of 
manufacture are described. Besides his Comparatke View of the Different Llfe-assura7m 
&cieties, his Differential afid Integral Calcnlns, his Decline of Science (1830), A JSlmth 
Bridgewater Treatise, and The Exposition of 1851 (1851), B. contributed a number of very 
ineresting papers to the Transactions of the royal societies of London and Edinburgh. — 
With regard to B.’s calculating machine, wdiich, from some cause not well explained, 
was never completed, see Calculating Machine. lie died Oct. 18, 1871. 

BABBITT METAL, an alloy containing 4 parts of copper, 24 of best Banca tin, and 
8 of antimony. To the melted copper half the tin and the antimony arc added gradually, 
followed by the rest of the tin. The product is a soft metal, much used for reducing 
friction of axles in heavy machinery, the journals being so made that the babbitting may 
be readily rciie'wed wlien worn. It was invented by Isaac Babbitt, 1799-18G2, a gold-, 
smith of Taunton, Mass. Congress rewarded him with a gold medal and $20,000. 

BABCOCK, Rufus, b.d., b. Conn., 1798; a graduate of Brown university; Baptist 
mi rgster, ordained in 1823, and established at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. , and afterwards at 
Salem, Mass. ; in 1833, he was president of Waterville college; in 1836, pastor in Phila- 
delphia; again in Poughkeepsie in 1839, and lastly in Paterson, N. J. He has been 
secretary of the Pennsylvaniacoloriization society, of tlie American Sunday-school union, 
and of the American and foreign Bible society; editor of Baptist Memorial, and author 
of History of Water rille College, Tales of Truth for the Young, The Emigrant Mother, etc. 

BA'BEL, Tower of. For an account of this hnildiug, and the confusion of tongues 
which it brought about, see the 11th chapter of Genesis. The distinction of being a 
remnant of the "tower of B. has been claimed for three different masses: 1st, for Mmrud’s 
tower at Akkerkuf; 2d, the Mujellihe, 950 yards e. of the Euphrates, and 5 m, above 
the modern town of Hillah; 3d, the Birs Himrud, to the w. of that river, and about 6 m. 
to the s.w. of Hillah — the whole situated in Babylonia (q.v.). The last of these has the 
majority of opinions in its favor. Every one, it is said, who has seen the Birs Nimrud, 
feels at once that, of the ruined mounds in this region, there is not one which so nearly 
corresp{>nds with his previous notions of the tower of Babel. According to Mr. Rich, 
it is of an oblong form, the total circumference being 762 yards. At the eastern side it is 
cloven l)y a deep furrow, and is not more than 50 or 60 ft. high; but on the western 
side It rises in a conical figure to the elevation of 198 ft, ; and on its summit is a solid 
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talked tliickncss to tlio top, -s^-ftioh is 

to be lime-mortar, tliat it is nearly impossible to exVrMot n appears 

of tlie summit of tliis hill are occupied bv mmpns^*f4ilnu., *■ i " i'' 
minute flsuro, tunibled together, and conVe “ip, "t 

imdergoiie the action of the flercest fliv or liud been m, » ^ ^ limy had 

layers of brick being perfectly rWnibi; The J ™ nl 'Int 

of the buildm<v of il amonn' the Assvri‘iTi'"t-i]>lf.i«'^r* Smith (lisoovenMi the Ie,2:en 
account of it in his G/mmSi Aeeomt o/Gen^» ^m) ' “iweum, and gave an 

and the Indian ocean, so caheKrom t o do^ *'’® o*' ^den 

currents. The Arabian poninidiTrittet^: . ^ ° •Strong 
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isfi"*"'"' *” “■«><' oS; ’«sr's« ss 

. df™; " s™/“rre" f» «« .f th. g™. I. M,., 

deeded his father, Omar SlSkh Jlip?. in the sew age when he sue- 
Samarcand and the Indus. With a view to threnn ot the countries lying between 
contending withrevolts in his own dominions henw)' although constantly 

;;'XTrc7»5iS^^^ 

far superior in numbers Tlvo ifin non -m/n-n ^ ^ enemy, -vvliose army was 

dispersed; Ibrnliim himself fled- and 'R tan Ibraliim were 

mo ith. A’gra. the socomTcit; oKh~^^ «« following 

India was sfiort; be died in 1530 liavino’ hMrUn s enjoyment of empire in 

with numerous conspiracies and revolts " To ilm die five years of bis reign 

which he manifested in hircotZr^^W tdents of a genera! and statesman, 

lands, adjustment of taxation, postal’ arnnS'mmtf em'“ roa'ls. nmasuring of 

and art. He wrote in ibri T'vftov aigcmcnts, etc., B. united a taste for science 

which was translated into Persian by fbduf’E-tcliinf conquests, 

Sian into Euglisli. B. was suweeded o, the f ’f from tlm Per- 

'“smT’ ®- "’■ G' ca?Mog^fd;t ‘S’'''* 

heaSto’his'poElaS^^^ Cains Qracelms,” which 

Prance. On thl breaking out o’f the revolution in i la" bft’ diF‘>'t»>ont of Aisne, 
of Uie popular demands. ^ Durinn- the rcism of ??’ I*® a ianutical advocate 

to Robespierre and the terrorists In his 1011.^''^^.^ j v position of hostility 

termed The TrBvne of he n cached ti ?* ■'•«! 

defended the absurdest consequencos lowint w f I'creignty of tlie masses, and 
favor of a new distribution of the laml of tfe i*on * political doctrine. He was in 
eaualityof all individuals, wise and foolW, Tifo I ° 1 '“d Urj 

imprisoned.' On his release hfattached fhnJftV^^^^ language caused him to be 
bin party, which had inrbeenoTerWn^^^^^^^^^^^ members of the extreme Jaco. ■ 
of which was the destruction of the dircctorv and th^ w^as formed, the aim 

, demomtic constitution of 1793 whidi M l^n ^''’1®*® r®-establishment of the 

The plot was discovered thrmigirthe tSwv STnf ^ ‘4® 

diietswcre seized, imprisoned, and ultimatcl'/brniin-ff*^. *‘1’*^ other 

, with the courage of ! fauatic, oS1fmM‘‘ 
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course condemned to death, and was giiilloLined on the following dat, May B. 

was a weak-headed {jntiuisiast, without talent or culture; but abler men in the conspiracy 
inade use of his furiously resolute character to secure the ends. they had in view. 

BABIli'GTOIT, Aftoxy, an English gentleman of the county of Derby, head of a con=- 
sniracy in favrjr of Mary Stiuiit" of Scotland. The rivalry between queen T\lary and 
queen ElizalxUli of England \vas at tlic same time a contest between CnitlHdlcisiii ^ 
Protestantism, A<icoiVliugiy, the various plots for reseming Mary from the power of her 
enemy were of the same character, and have been misrepre.sented and Judged of accord- 
ing to the ecclesiastical jn.viudices of each historian, B,, young, rich, a zealous CJatlio- 
Iic, and on that account already aii enthusiastic admirer of the unfortunate Mary, was 
induced, through the agents of 5i determined conspirator, Morgan, who had been arrested 
in France at tiie instance of the English court, to put himself at the head of a plot that 
had for its object the minder of queen Elizabeth, and the rescue of Mary. The execu- 
tion of the murder was undertaken b}?^ one Savage, in wdiich he was to be assisted by a 
number of the Calbolie nobility, ns circumstances might require. The day of action 
was fixed for the 24tb of Aug.*', 1686. B. reserved the deliverance of Mary for his own 
share, entered into correspondence with her, and received letters purporting to be from 
her in return, approving of the assassination of Elizabeth. The secretary, VValsingham, 
not only had all the threads of the plot in his hand, but contributed, through his emissa- 
ries, to spur on the conspirators to the execution of their plans. When the right moment 
was come, B. and his accomplices were arrested, and condemned. B, made no denial, 
aiknowledged the letters to Mary to be liis, and, Sep. 20, 1686, laid his head on the 
block. Savage, Barnwell, Bollard, Abington, Tichburne, and Tilnec, bad a like fate. 
Mary Stuart herself had, four months later, to ascend the bloody scaffold ; and her con- 
demnation was justided chielly on the ground of those letters received byBabington. 
Mary, howx^ver,' denied to the ‘last moment that the letters w^ere written by her hand, or 
with her knowledge ; and her friends constantly maintained that they were the wmrk of 
Walsingham himself, in order that the unhappy queen might be got rid of with a sIkuv 
of justice. The rest of Walsingham’s conduct in this affair, as well as the way in which 
he was in the halut supporting Elizabeth’s views in general, give at least a high degr«?e 
of probability to tlie accusation. 

BABINGTOjST, CiruHCHiLL, b. England, 1821; professor of arcliaaology; has written 
on botany, ornithology, numismatics, arclueology, etc., and edited tlie orations of Hyperi- 
des from recently discovered maniiscripls. 

BABISM (from Bim, or Baby); the appellation of a sect in Persia, founded by Scyd 
Mohammed xVli, b. about 1824, who assumed the name of “Bab,” i.e. “the gattx’^ On 
returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca in 1848, Seyd appeared in his native city (Shiniz) 
with a new commentiiry omthe Koran, a,nd soon became engaged in controversy with the 
regular priests, wdio, exa.sperated ])y his free criticism of their conduct, obtain 0(1 an order* 
forbidding him to teach in public and confining him to his house. Here he taught pri- 
vately, increasing his pretensions, and declared tliat he was Npkteh, “ the p«dnt;”not 
merely the recipient of a new^ divine revelation, ]}ut the focus in which all preceding dis- 
pensations would converge. He gained proselytes rapidly, among them a woman — a 
wonderful circiimsttmce in any country of the east — known as Gourred-Oul-Ayn (“.Con- 
solation of the Eyes,”) because of her surpassing lovelmess. The new^ religion made 
rapid progres>s, and the efforts of the authorities to suppress it produced civil war. 
Hiissier, one of Seyd’s (iisciples, w’as taken, after defeating several expeditions sent 
against him, and put to death in 1849; and the next year Balfoiiroushi, another leader, 
was slain in battle. The Bab himself was imprisoned and executed, but his death did 
not discourage his followers. They recognized IMirza Yahya, a youth of noble descent, 
as his successor, wlio established liimself in Bagdad, -where he is now\ or was not long 
ago, living. Anal tempt in 1852 of some zealous Babis to assassinate the Shah led to a 
terrible persecution, in which the beautiful “Consolation of the Eyes” perished. The 
Bab doc.trines are essentially a system of pantheism, with additions from gnostic and 
other sources. All individual existence is regarded as emanating from the superior 
deity, by wliom it will ultimately be reabsorbed. Great importance is attached to the 
numbe/7, as indicating the attributes supposed lobe displajutd in the act of creation; 

' ' and to the number 19, wdiicli mystically expresses the name of the Deity liimself, and is, 

- moreover, the sum of the prophets among whom the latest incarnation of tlie divine 

nature is conceived to be distributed in the present dispensation. The sacred college 
<‘annot become extinct until the final judgment, the death of any of its members being 
immediately followed by a re-incarnation, as in the case of the grand lama. Moses, 
Christ, and l\foliammed are considered to be prophets, but merely precursors of the Bab. 
The morals of the sect are good; polygamy and concubinage are forbidden; the veiling 
I of woman’s face is omitted,' and the equality of the sex is so far recognized tiiat at least 

f one of the 19 prophets must always be a female. Asceticism is discountenanced, men- 

I dicancy prohibited, and hospitality, charity, generous living, and abstinence from intoxi- 

,4 eating liquors and drugs, are taught and practiced. 

jf, BA’BOO, a title of res|)ect equal to “ Mr.” in English, given in India to educated and 
wealthy natives noted for liberal views, public spirit, and generosity. 

ijrT ■ B. K. IL— 6 
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BABOO]^, C]}noMp7ialits, a genus of tlie monkey ’family, or smmcia} (see Monkey), and 
distinguislied from all the rest of that family by the very elongated nmzzle, which ter- 
m mates abruptly, and is pierced with nostrils at the end like that of a dog. The face 
has, indeed, a general resemblauec to the face of a dog. The dentition agrees with 
that of the other apes or monkeys of the old world, to which the ba])Oons jire entirely 
confined, being only distinguished by the remarkable strength of tlie canine teetlu 
Baboons, like almost all the monkey family in the old W'orkl, have callosities uporr the 
buttocks; and, like the greater part of them, they have cheek-pouches. The tail of some 
of the species is of considerable length, that of othei’s is a mere tubercle, with an erect 
tuft of hairs. The physiognomy of all baboons is repulsive, and indicates the fierceness 
which strongly characterizes them, and in wiiich they diftor from monkeys in general; 
some of the larger ones are dreaded by the inhabitants of the country in which they 
are found; the danger to be apprehended from them being increased by the numbers 
in which they usually herd together. Their fore and hind legs are so proportioned, 
that they walk easily, and run swiftly on the ground; but, like all otiier qiiadruma- 
nous animals, they climb trees and rocks with great agility. Their hair is long, forming 
a sort of mane on the upper parts. All of tirem are very susceptible of cold, and they 
seldom live long when removed from their native tropical countries. They feed chiefly 
on fruits and foots: some of them inhabit, barren and stony places where scorpions 
abound, whicli they seize, adroitly deprive of the sting, and devour. They are very 
cunning, mischievous, and revengeful; troops of them sometimes enter a plantation, not 
merely to plunder, but apparently to amuse themselves by destroying whatever tiiey 
can find; they seem, however, always to have some appointed to keep watch, and they 
make otf with great rapidity on the first signal of alann. Wlien plundering, they cram 
their cheek-pouches before they begin to eat. These clieek-pouches are very capa- 
cious: a B., kept in confinement, has been seen to put eight eggs into them at once, and 
then to take out the eggs one by one, to break tiiem at the end, and deliberately to 
suck their contents. The larger baboons are sometimes hunted Uy dogs where they 
have not trees to take refuge in; but a single dog, however pow'crful, cannot safely 
attack them; a B, will seize a dog by the hind legs, and wdiirl him round and round 
till he is stupefied. Baboons are not so easily domesticated as many kinds of monkey; 
however, they are not quite incapable of it when taken young. “Happy Jerry,” a 
mandrill or rib-nose B., which was long a great object of attraction at Exeter Change, 
used to sit with great gravity in an ar|u-chair, awaiting orders, wiiich he obeyed with 
slowness and composure. He smoked tobacco, but did not seem much to relish it, 
and was nitlier induced to do it by a bribe of gin and water, for which his fondness 
was unquestionable. 

As examples of baboons with tails of considerable length, maybe mentioned the 
cliacma, or pig faced B., also called the ursine B. {0. povcaniL^), a native of s. Africa; and 
, ,tlie dog-faced B, (<7. liamadrym\ a native of Arabia, Persia, and the mountains of Abys- 
sinia. The latter species, perhaps the only one known to the ancients, is often sculptured 
on the ancient monuments of Egypt, and it is supposed to have been the species of 
monkey to wiiich divine honors were paid. Its body was frequently embalmed, and 
B. mummies are still found.-— The chaema is one of the largest of the baboons, about 
the size of an English mastiff, and very much stronger; it is cbmmon on the mountains 
of Cape Colony, and in troops would be very formidable, but that they usually scam- 
per out of the way, instead of attacking travelers, unless they are provoked. It is of 
a dark-brown color, with long shaggy hair. The tail is rather more than half the 
length of the body, and is terminated jby a tuft of long black liair. 

The short-tailed, or almost tailless baboons, far exceed their longer-tailed congeners 
in ugliness. Only two species are certainly known— tlie mandrill or rib-nose B. (C. mor- 
werO, and the drill (C. UveophmiB), both natives of Guinea. The mandrill is the largest, 
fiercest, and most powerful of the whole genus. The colors of its fur are very fine, of a 
light olive brown above, and silvery gray beneath ; but besides other things unpleasant 
to the sight, its face is peculiarly hideous; the cheek-bones in the adult males being 
enormously swollen, so that the cheeks are protuberant to the size of a man's- fist upon 
each side, and ribbed with blue, scarlet, and purple. In their native forcKSts, man- 
drills generally live in large troops, and are said to put to flight every other wild beast. 

BA'BBIffS, a Greek fabulist, who lived about the close of the Alexandrian age, or 
the beginning of the succeeding Ptoman-sopbistic period, made a considerable collection 
of dSsopian fables (see iEsop), which he turned into verse, in a natural and popular 
style. Several versions and transformations of these were made during the middle ages, 
and have come down to us under the name of Fables. Bentley, wdio, in his 

IHsseHatm de Babrio was the first to recognize In these fables of ^sop the original work 
of B., endeavored to restore portions of the verses, and pointed out other fragment of 
the genuine B. in other quarters. A few fables were added from manuscripts by Furia, 

' . Korais, and Schneider, and all that was known at the time was collected by Knoche 
„ (Halle, 18B5). At last, in 1842, a Greek of the name of Minoides Minas, employed by 
' the French government to explore the convents of the east, discovered a manuscript 
' with hitherto unknown fables of B., a copy of which he made and brought to Paris, 

: ’ where they were published in 1844. The best edition is that by Lachmann^BerL 1845).- 
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BABIJTA'jSrES ISLAl!TDS, in tlie Pacific between the Loo Choo Islands and For- 
mosa; Calayan and Babuyan arc the inost important. They are fertile, and furnish a 
large quantity of sulphur, Batan is the largest town. Pop. of the islands est. 8,000. 

BAS'YIOli — Babylonia w^as the name given in ancient times to the flat 
country about the lower course of the Euphrates, called in modern times Irak-Arabi. 
In the Old Testament, it is call Sliinar, Babel, and also land of the Chaldees;” and by 
the later Greek and Bonian writers, occasionally Chaldea. Its proper boundaries were- 
on the n., tow ards IMcsopotaniia. the Euphrates and the IVIedian Wail, wdiich extended 
from the juiictionof the Chabur with the Euphrates to the Tigris; on thee., towards 
Assyria mid Susiana, the Tigris; on the s., the gulf of Persia; and on the w., the desert 
of Arabia. During the wider extension of the Baby Ionian^ dominion, the name compre- 
lieiuled also Assyria and Mesopotamia. The country forms a perfect plain, wdiich is a 
continuation of that of Assyria. The two rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, here approach 
each other most nearly, until their blended waters fall into the Persian gulf. The 
country was once ])rotccted from flooding by numerous canals and embankments, and 
several arliticial Ivakes, which are no’w mostly in ruin. The most important canal w’as 
that now known as Nahr-el-Melik, which is undoubtedly the. ancient royal canal that 
joined the two great rivers. It was kept in repair by th,e Homan emperors, and was serv- 
iceable as late as the 7th century. The soil, naturally fertile, was rendered more so by 
the garden-iike w^ay in which it was cultivated, and yielded abundant crops, especially 
of -wheat, barley, and dates. The Avant of stone and wood was more severely felt than 
in Assyria. Ti)c only building material was Inick, for which the .soil afforded abund- 
ance of clay. The bricks were either dried in the sun or burnt, and were very durable, 
resisting, in the ruins, the effects of the weather to this clay. Mineral bitumen, spring- 
ing up everywhere in abundance, served as mortar. In, this favored plain, the human 
race attained early a state of social and political organization, the oldest, indeed, that 
antiquity gives us an^^ account of. 

Until recently, the early history of Babylonia W'as doubtful and dark. The only 
sources were a few incidental notices in the Bible; some fragments derived at third hand 
from the perivslied writings of Berosus, a Babylonian priest, -w-ho had translated the 
annals of his country into Greek; and lastly, the notices of Greek -waiters, chiefly Herod- 
otus. But the whole is confused and contradictory, and history and mythology were 
.Jumbled together. 

But light is now breaking in upon the darkness. In recent years, multitudes of brick 
tablets, stamped with cuneiform (see CuKEiFOUit) characters, have* been dug up from the 
ruins of the great cities that once studded the hanks of the Tigris ancifeEuplivates; and iu 
these we And ourselves in possession eff contemporaneous records of events reaching 
l)ack 30 c. before the Christian era, and restoring a page of human history that was appa 
rently lost. 

At the earliest period to which the records cany us back, the population of the whpir 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates consisted mainly of tribes of Turanian origin, tbeit 
language, having remarkable affinities with those of the Ural-Altaic group of the 
Turanian nations, e.g. the Finns, the Magyars, and Turks. Closely allied tribes occu- 
pied the whole region s.\v. of the Caspian, sea — Iffedia, Armenia, Elam, Susiana. In thav 
region lies Ararat, the Mountain of the World,” and to that region the traditions of 
those Turanians pointed as the cradle of their race. But the earliest recoi’ds reveal the 
existence of a Semitic element in the population of the Euphrates valley, coming in 
apparently from the s.w^ — Arabia and Egypt. The inffitraiion of this foreign element 
went on increasing for centuries, until at last it got the upper hand, and the Bahylo 
nians and Assyrians, when they became known to tiie historians of the west, w^ere essen 
tially Semitic peoples. Their civilization, however, was merely a development of whai 
tliey took up from the original inhabitants. 

^riie dominant people in Babvlonia in the curliest times were the Accad, or Acca- 
dians. They had come originally from the mountains of Elam, to the e. of the 
Tigris, and hence their name Acetui, w hich means “ highlanders.” They brought with 
them the art of cuneiform writing, as well as other arts and sciences, especially astro- 
nomy. It is In the Turanian language of these Aecadians that the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Babylonia are written for Inahy • centuries. And wdien fhe Semitic tongue had 
Ijecome predominant, Accudian, now a dead language, was to the Assyrians what Latin 
has l^eea to the nations of modern Europe: Assyrian scdiolars translated the Accadian 
litcmtuixs into their own language, and their technical and sacred terms were borrowed 
from it. Every day is bringing to light new proofs of the influence of these Aecadians 
upon the civlIiKation of the Semitic nations, and through them upon that of Europe. 
Greece, it is wtdl known, derived its system of weights and measures fiom the Babylo- 
nian standards; but these have been proved to be of Accadian origin. The Greek rmna 
or mnet; the fundamental unit of the Greek monetary system, is tha piajuh of Carchemish, 
and manek is found to he not a Semitic but an Accadian word, showing the origin of the 
system. The sexagesimal division of the circle; the signs of the zodiac; a week of 
smm days, named vve now" name them, and the seventh a day of rest, are all Accadian. 
Every large city liad its public library. In the royal library of a Babylonian monarch, 
Bargon (about 2000 b.c.), every tablet was numbered, so that the reader had only to write 



far advanced, and tlie extent of the monarcb’s resources is seen in the ruins of the tem- 
ple of the sun-god built by Mm; it is calculated that 30,000,000 bricks must have been 
used in its construction. ^ Centuries, apparently, after this, a fresh invasion IVoni Elam 
is recorded, to which the exact date can be Jtssigned of 2280 u.o. Another Ehpiite 
conqueror, named Cud ur-mahug, extended his sovereignty over Palestine, and it is in- 
ferred that a sovereign of this dynasty Is the Cbedorhiomer of Geucsjs (the name in 
Accad would \)q Kudibrlagameri, “worshiper of the god Lagamara”), ^ Some time after 
this, the seat of power was finally fixed at Babylon, and the Semitic tongue now 
began to supersede the Accadian, 

The cities iu the northern division of the country had been founded b}" colonists from 
the s., and were long ruled as dependencies of Babylonia. At length they grew intf) 
the independent kingdom of Assyria; and in the 14th c. b.c. an Assyrian inonarcdi cap- 
tured Babylon. From that time the position of the southern state becomes more and 
more subordinate to the northern, and linally sinks into a province. Babylonia, how- 
ever, was not always a submissive vassal. Under the leadership of Chaldean chiefs, it 
made many struggles for independence. The Chaldeans are first heard of in the ninth 
c. before Christ as a small Accadian tribe on the Persian gulf; but they became so 
prominent in those struggles that they latterly gave their name to the whole prov- 
ince of Babylonia, which came to be styled Chaldea, The name of one of those 
Chaldean chiefs, Merodach-Baladan, occurs both in scripture and in the inscrii)li()ns. 
From the former, we know that this king sent a message to Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
ostensibly to Inquire about his recovery, probably with a view to an alliance against 
Assyria; "and from the latter, that Mcrodach was expelled by Bargon, king of Assyria, 
that he made a fresh attempt to recover his throne, and was finally dethroned by 
Sennacherib. The complete subjection of B. to Assyria at this time (680 n.c.) is proveti 
also from the scri]fture account, wdiich states that Esarhaddon, son of Sennacherib, 
reigned in Babylon. About fifty years afterwar(.ls, lSral)opolass{ir, governor of B, for 
the Assyrian king, proved faithless to his trust, and entered into an alliance with the 
Median king, Cyaxares, for the oyerthrowof the ruling state. See Assyria. This ULuler- 
takirig was successful, and B, now (625 :b.c.) becanie, though it was but for a short 
time, an independent and conquering power. The son of .Nabopolassar, Kebiicliad- 
nezzarlL, nexd defeated the Egyptian king, Neclio, at Circesium (Karchemish), on the 
Euphrates (604 b.c.), and thus annihilated the Egyptian dominion in Asia. He ihen 
subdued Jehoiakim, king of Judah; and iu consequence of repeated revolts, destroyeti 
Jerusalem, and put an end to the kingdom of Judah under Zcclekiah (588 b.c.), carrying 
the inliabitants captive to Babylon. The Pheiiicians su.bmitted to him vohuitaVily, 
with the exception of Tyre, which underwent an obstinate siege witliout yielding. Afi'er 
a fortunate expedition against Egypt, Nebuchadnezzar turned'liis attention to the adorn- 
ment of lus capital; and the greater part at least of those buildings usually ascribed 
to a very early period, and especially to the mythical Semiramis, belong to him. After 
his death (562 b.c), the Neo-Babylonian empire fell to pieces as suddenly as it had 
sprung up, and under Nabonedus (Nabunita, in the cuneiform Inscriptions, and in Herod- 
otus, Labynetos), who had entered into an alliance with Onesiis of Lydia, against Per- 
sia, it came under the dominion .of Cyrus (530 b.c.). The Belshazzar of scripture is 
thought to he the son of Labynetos, to whom was confided the defense of B., while? 
the elder prince lield Borsippa. From tins time B. appears on the Persian monu- 
ments as a Persian satrapy, under the name of Bubirus. 

With the overthrow of the Ponsian monarchy, B. came under the short lived 
dominion of Alexander the Croat, who died in that city (323 b.c.). Seleucus L, to 
whom it had been promised at the conference of Triparadisus, contested and won the 
possession of it from Antigoniis (312 b.c.). About 140 b.c., it was taken from the 
Syrian monarchs by the Parthians. It came into the hands of the Romans oniv 
temporarily, first under Trajan (114 a.d.), under Septimius Severus (199 a.b.), aiici 
again, under Julian (363 a.b.). When, in 650, the successors of Mohammed put an 
end to the new Persian monarchy of the Saspanides, the province of B., where Bas:- 
dad was built (762-766), became the seat of the califs till 1258. Since 1638, when 
the Turks, for the second time, took it from the Persians, it has been under the 
dominion of Turkey, divided into the pashalics of Bagdad and Basra, 

' The classic writers represent the civilization of the ancient Babylonians as of a 
high stamp. Tite government was despotic, of a kind to suit a crowded, luxurious, 
and e&minate population. Arts and commerce were highly fionrishing — the last was 
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earned on hy caravans witli Bactria, Persia, and Media, perhaps as far as India, and 
shipping on the Persian gulf with Arabia. B. was famous for its dyes, Its cloths, and 
embroideries, especially for the maniit'acture of rich carpets with inwoven figures of 
strange animals and arabesques, such as wc yet see on the Mneveli sculptures. Tlio 
general prosperity was sucli, that B. and Assyria together were able to pay to Persia, in 
the time of Daridis Ilystaspes, a yearly tribute of 1000 talents (upwards of £280,000)— a 
gum greater than that contribaited by any other province. ' 

The Babylonians were notorious for their effeminacy, luxiir^q and licentiousness. 
Their religion was nearly allied to that of tlie Plienicians. The essential part of it was 
the worship of llie powers of nature, as they are manifested in the larger heavenly bodies 
and in the fertilit}’ of the earth. At the head of tlieir system of belief stood Baal (see 
Baal), reverenced' through the whole of Mesopotamia and Canaan, who represented, in 
a general way, the power of nature, without having any moral significance, and was 
spcciaii}^ idenliiied with the sun. Along with him stood, as feminine coBiplenient, the 
goddess Baaltis, the receptive earth, witli whose worship all manner of licentious rites 
wore associated. She makes her appearance principally as Melyta or Mylitta—i.e., 
the Cimser of generation. ” How nearly she is related to Ashtaroth (among the Greeks, 
Astarte), w’hose I'unclions are so similar, it is not easy to detei’mine. Education and reli- 
gion w'cre ill the hands of the caste of the Chaldees, who occupied themselves at the 
same time with astronomy and astrology, and kept records, from the earliest times, of 
their astronomical observations, associating with, them -the chronicles of their kings. 
Their seicotilic acquiiements must; Inivc been considerable. Engi’aved cylinders and 
gems, and ti.ie 1*0111111118 of tlicir pottery, testily to their progress in these departments 
of art; and tlieir architecture, according to the testimony of the ancients and the ruins 
still remaining, deserves to he ranked hfgli. 

Apart from canals, bridges, embankments, and sluices, the interest on the subject of 
Babylonian architecture is concentrated in the ruins of tire capital, Babylon. The 
accounts that we find in the ancients of the origin, the greatness, and the structure of 
the city, are exceedingly confused. The god Belus is named as its founder, and also 
queen Semlramis; how w'e are to understand the two statements is not explained. 
Beiniramis, according to the account of Diodorus, employed on it two millions of work 
men, collected from all parts of her dominions. With tlie capital of the older kingdom, 
the accounts of the ancients known to us have, for the most part, nothing to do; they 
are all fo be referred to the resuscitated ami adorned residence of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Herodotus gives a description of the city, apparently from his owm observation. It 
stood on botii sides of the river, in the form of a square, the length of whose sides is 
variously given ; by Herodotus it is stated at 120 stadia, making the whole circumference 
60 miles. It must be remembered, however, that the walls, like those of most oriental 
towns, inclosed rather populous districts than cities, so that the whole mass of the popu- 
lation miglit easily find slielter within tlie space inclosed. It was surrounded by a wall 
200 cubits high, and 00 cubits thick, and furnished with 100 brazen gates — tlie last num- 
ber is raised by Diodorus to 200. The city was built with extreme regularity, with 
broad straight streets crossing one another at*" right angles; and the two parts were con- 
nected by a roofed bridge built of hewn stones, fastened together with iron clamps. Of 
this bridge, not a trace has yet been discovered. The western part of the city is 
undoubtedly the older, belonging to the early and properly Babylonish dynasty. Hero 
stood, ill the middle of the city, as it is described, the famous temple of fielus or Baal, 
called by the Arabs, Birs Nimrud. See BAUicr;, Tower of. Tne next important 
point on the w. side is the mass of ruins called Mujellibe, which was probably the royal 
citadel of the old Babylonian monarchy. On the e. side of the river stood the buildings 
of the Neo-Babylonian period, among which the “Hanging Gardens” of Semiramis are 
to be single<l out as one of the wonders of the world. Of these gardens, Diodorus has 
left us a detailed description. Tlieir ruins may be recognized in the mound called 
EI-Kasr. Tiie city suffered grefitly from tlie Persian conquest. WJien it revolted under 
Darius I., and, after a siege of two years, was recaptured through the ingenuity of 
Zopyrus, the outer walls were demolished. Xerxes plundered the temple of Bcliis, 
whidi had been hitherto spared, and Herodotus found it empty. Although the Persian 
kings made B. their residence, nothing was done for the restoration of the city; and 
Alexander the great, wlio, on his entrance, in 881 B.c., had piomiscd the inhabit'ants to 
rebuild the ruined temple, was unable even to clear aw^ay the rubbish, althougli he 
employed 1.0,000 workmen for two months. After his death in tlie palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the foundation of Seleucia on the Tigris by Seleuciis Nicator, B. went 
rapidly to decay. This was partly owing to the new city’s being built of the materials of 
the oki, and partly to tlie want of durable materials for monumental buildings. Stones 
of any size had to" lie brought from the mountains of Armenia; their place was mostly 
supplied by burned brick. As early as the time of Pausanius, there was little to be seen 
but the ruins of the walls. Tlie older Arabian geographers know, indeed, of a village, 
Babil, but speak more of the great masses of ruins. Since the time of Della Yalle, wlio 
erroneously looked upon tlie ruin Mujellib<i as the tower of Belus (in wliich he is fol- 
lowed by Kennel), the site of B. has been the object of many travels and inesearches. 
The greater number of the explorers, among whom Rich is the most distinguished, con- 
sider the town of Hillah, with 7000 inhabitants, as the representative 01 th*e ancient 
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Babylon. The great masses of riiins, from which we must not, with Beiinel, exclude 
the Birs Nimrud, embrace, indeed, an enormons extent, but agree peYfectiy with the 
accounts of the ancients in being arranged in the form of a square. Soim^ time ago, 
Rawlinson transferred the site of B. to Niffer; but before anyilihig can be determined, 
researches must ))e made on the spot, which could hardly fail to lead at the same time 
to valuable r( 3 sults, like those of Botta and Layard in Assyria, and increase the collection 
of cuneiform Inscriptions, which are yet only fragimmtary. See Eich's Mefrmrs ilw 
Euiiis of Babylon, and his Personal Narrative of a Journey to England by Mimorah.Jiog. 
dad, the Mains of Babylon; Rawlinsou’s Great Monarrhies;^ Lay aid's Nineveh and 
Babylon; Lenormant’s Langue PrimlUre de la Ohaldee; Transactions of the kheiety if 
Biblical Archmhgy ; Smith’s ABsyrian Biscovenes; Sayce’s Babylvuia, in the Eneyiis'jmdm 
Britmirdca. ■ 

BAIYIOHISH CAPTIVITY. In the desi)otic policy of the east in ancient times, it 
wuis a rule to remove the rich and leauing inhabitants of a conquered province to a 
distant part of the empire, where they wmre separated by nationality, langiiage, customs, 
and religion from the great body of the population, and thus rendered iioliticidly har?n- 
less; while the people that remained behind were by this means deprived of inllucntial 
leaders. The inhabitants of Judea underwent oftener than once a deportation of ibis 
kind, after they came into conflict with the powerful kingdom of Assyria. Alms, the 
kingdom of Israel was put an end to under king Ilosea (722 me.), liy the Assyrian mon- 
arch Shalmaneser, who, after taking the capital, Samaria, carried the princiiml inhabit- 
ants into captivity in Assyria, and brought stranger tribes into the land of Israel in their 
stead; these, wdth the Israelites that reinained, formed afterwards the mixed nation of 
the Samaritans. The most remarkable exile, liovrever, befell the tribe of Judah under 
Nebuchadnezzar. Zedekiah, king of Judah, warned in vain hy the prophet Jeremiah, 
allied himself with the king of Egypt against the sovereignty of Babylon. Nebuchad- 
nezzar soon appeared with a powerful army before Jerusalem, wdiich he took (*588 b.c.). 
King Zedekiah had his eyes put out, and he and the principal part of the inliabitants 
were carried captive to Babylon. It is this captivity, the duration of which is usually 
reckoned at 70 years, although, strictly speaking, it lasted only 56 years, that is called, 
by way of distinction, “the" Babylonish captivity.” The situation of the exiles was in 
other respects tolerable. Most of them settled dowm, and acquired property, and even 
riches; many were called to court, and even raised to high oflices in the state. They 
w^ere allowed to retain their organization by families, and lived by themselves essentifdly 
according to the Mosaic law. They had also their own chief, and 'were allowed ihe free 
exercise of their religion. Nor did they 'waiit consolation and encouragement: for 
Ezekiel raised among them his powerful prophetic voice, and the idea of the Messiah 
became more clearly developed. When Cpnis overthrew the Babylonian empire (588 
B.C.), he allowed the Jews to return to their owui country. Only the tribes of Juihib, 
Benjamin, and Levi availed themselves of this permission: the other ten tribes disap- 
pear from history after the captivity. It is probable that they had become so mingled 
with the Babylonians, a people of kindred origin, that they had ceased to remember the 
country of their race. Vain attempts have, in recent limes, been made to discover the 
ten lost tribes. Some learned men have sought for tliem in China and India, wdiile 
otliei's have declared the Afghans to be tbeir descendants, and even the Norili Ameri- 
can Indians. A more probable coniceture, perhaps, is that they w'crc the ancestors of 
the Nestorians in the mountains of Kurdistan. 

BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY (ante), the carrying into captivity of 200,000 people of 
Jewish cities, about 718 b.c., by the oflicers of the king of Assyria. Before IhivS, ho-w- 
ever, there w^as the “Assyrian captivity,” the result of "the invasion of the kingdfmi of 
Israel by three or more successive Assyrian kings. About 762 b. c. , Pul imposed'a tribute 
upon Menahem. About 788 b. c. , Tiglath-Pileser carried aw^ay in large part the trans- 
Jordanic tribes and the inhabitants of* Galilee. . Shalmaneser m'ade two invasions, and, in 
720, after a siege of three years, took Samaria and carried many Israelites away as captives, 
populating Samaria by Babylonians and other foreigners. It is suj)poscd 'that Tiglath- 
Pileser took the Israelites away to people his great city. His successor, Shalmaneser, 
made Hoshea, the king of Israel, a tributary, and when the tribute not paid he took 
Samaria by way of punishment, and carried to Assyria the king and all the most desir- 
able remaining poptdation of the ten tribes. These were settled in distant cities, and 
their places were supplied by colonies from Babylon and Susis. As captives, the people 
were treated with no especial harshness, Tiiey w^ere not bondmen, as one might suppose 
from the term “captiveT but even in Babylon their elders retained the power of life 
and death over their own people; and at a later period the Jews in the principal cities 
were governed by an officer of their own nation, as was the case in Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, The Jews in Assyria themselves held slaves; the book of “Daniel” tells of 
a Jew in high political station, and in “Esther” w'c And their power and consequence 
in the Persian empire celebrated. Doubtless their lot was more comfortable than that 
' of other conquered nations among whom they dwell. Much effort has been made to 
discover the ultimate condition or fate of the ten tribes. Joseplius in liis day thought 
that they dwelt in large communities somewhere beyond the Euplirates. Kabi)inical 
U’aditlon makes the same assertion, with many imaginative exompliflcations. Christian 
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writers have traced them all over the world. Some had them among the Afghans; some 
loli of a Jewish colony at the foot of th(3 Himalayas; the ‘‘ Black Jcavs” of Malahar claini 
an affinity or descent from them; they have been supposed to be fathers of tlie Tartars, 
of the Kestorians, of the North Aineiicari Indians, and bytsoDiC: recent: scholars of the 
An<^lo-Saxoiis. The best that can be done, in the liglit of established history, is to trace 
then footstei‘S in four direcftioiis. After the captivity, some retuniedvand mixed. 
the Jews; some assimilated with the Samaritans and became enemiesof the Jews; many 
remained in Syria, mixing there ■with otlier y)opulations, aiui fornnng colonies through- 
out the east; but most of them probably apostatized in Assyma, adopting tlie idolatry of - 
the nation around them, and were tinally merged into the stronger and more numerous 
people. 

The second, or “Babylonian captivity,” consists of twm distinct deportations. 
Kehuchadnezzar made several invasions of Judea, and flnally destroyed Jerusalem and 
the temple, and carried the people to Babylon. The first principal deportation was in 
598 B.C., w’ben Jelioiachim, and all the nobles, soldiers, and artificers were carried away; 
the second great dcpfirtation follow- ed the destruction of the temple and the capture of 
Zedekiah, 588 n.c. Altiioughtlic number of persons carried away is in several instances 
set down, it is not probable that such numbers represent the wdiole deportation, for the 
sum total oil rf',covd can be but a mere fraction of the Jewish people. The captives 
were treated not as slaves, but as colonists. There was nothing to hinder a Jew from 
/rising to the highest eminence in the stale or holding the most CGnlidential office near the 
throne. Tlicy had no temple and offered no sacrifices; but the rite of circumcision ^vas 
observed, and their genealogical tallies \vere kept so that they were nsually able to tell 
who w^as the rightfiil heir to the throne of David. The first great event in the- renlxmitian 
of tlie Jews was the decree of Cyrus, 536 b.c., under which 42,360, with 7537 slaves and 
cattle and personal goods, l(Jt Babylon under Sheshbazzar. They laid the foundation of 
the second temple 53 years after the destruction of the first. The wmrk was stopped 
almost immediately. But under Darius the Jews found favor, and under the guidance 
of Ezra, Nohemiah, and others Jerusalem was to some extent restored, and exiled 
families doubtless returned and occupied the country round about. Nevertheless, the 
great mass of the Jewish people remained in the countries over wdiich they had been 
scattered. Before the captivity, many Jew's had settled in Egypt; others in Sheba. 
Among those who returned to Judea, about 30,000 are said to have been of the tribes of 
Judah, Benjamin, and I.<evi. Becent students conclude that about six times as many 
Jews preferred to remain in Assyria, where they kept up the national distinction, and 
were known to their brethren as ‘‘‘the dispersion,” that is, Jewish people residing beyond 
the limits of Palestine. This dispersion wms in three directions or countries: in Baby- 
lonia, in Egypt, and in Syria. A still later and more perfect “captivity” was that 
suffered by the people of Palestine under the Romans, when, after the massacre of untold 
myriads of their people, the Jews -were reduced to abject bondage Josephus says tliat 
1,100,000 people wmre slain in the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, and 97,000 w'ere captured 
and distributed among the Roman provinces, butchered in amphitheaters, throwrn to 
wild beasts, or sold to slavery in Egypt. Doubt is cast by some wwiters on the numbers 
given by Josephus. The last stand of the Jew^s for national existence was about 138 
A.D., when the struggle resulted in the practical extirpation of the people from their 
chosen land; and sfnee that event— -the rebellion of Bar-chobab — the descendants of 
Abraham have been unable to present, anywhere on the earth, even the semblance of an 
organized nation. 

BABYEOUSSAj hahyromm, a species of hog (q.v.) inhabiting the forests of Java 
and the i^lolucca islands, remarkable for the extraordinary tusks of the upper jaw, which 
rise like horns through llie bone and integument, are long, somewhat slender, and curved 
backwards; thei!* use being probably similar to that of liorns. The animal is sometimes 
called the horned hog. Its limbs are much more slender than those of the common 
hog. 

BACCHANA'LIA, or Dtonysta, festivals in honor of Bacchus. Four wmre held at 
Athens. One was in Dec., after the vintage was over, when a nude and indecent proces- 
sion was had, slaves were given brief liberty, and general drunkenness prevailed. One 
was in Jan., after the new'wune bad been pressed out, wdien the state bore the cost of a 
public banquet, a procession, and a dramatic entertainment. In Fob. came the flower 
festival, lasting three days; on the flrst the new wine was tasted, and candidates were 
initiated into the mysteries of Bacchus; on the second there were public games; on the 
third flowers were o'ffered to Dionysius, presents were made between friends, and slaves . 
were fre^e for the time. Tlie fourth, or great festival, came in Mar., mnd attracted 
strangers from all parts of the country. It was conducted by the chief archill f>ud paid 
foj by the state. It included the giving of a prize for the best drama, a banquet, 
procession, and tlunitrical ])erformances. Like all others, this festival was a season of 
riotous and drunken indulgence. Bacchus was represented, accompanied by^ women 
frenzied with drink or excitement, carrying cymbals, dancing, and" singing songs in 
honor of the god; and with them were men disguised as' wild beasts, fauns, and satyrs. 
In Rome liic excesses became so gross that the state forbade such celebrations alto- 
. gether. 
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BACCTIAN'TES, -woinen 'who took part in the secret Bacchic^festivals; also males, 
^vliCii they ^vGre admitted. In the old nniversities a stiuleiit in Ids iirst year was a B., 
and wjis made to pay for the drinks of his elders, and otherwise abused. There was also 
an order of B. 'whose members wei’e idle or dissipated students, getting more of their 
living by begging and theft than by honest occupation. Modern “hazing’' maybe a 
rommisceiice of the mediaeval Bacchantes. 

BAGGHIGLIO'lT'ii, a river of northern Italy, having its source in the Alps, and its 
cutlet in the Adriatic. It passes through the town of Vicenza, wliero it is crossed by a -fine 
bridge of nine arches; flov-e 'chrough "the plain of Padua, and enters the Adriatic about 
3 nil s. of Chioggia. Its whole course is about 90 m., and it is iiavigabie by large 
boats from Vicenza to the sea. 

BACCHUS, the god of wine (called in Greek, Bakchos, Dionysos, and also, especially 
in the iiiysterus, lakclios), was the son of Zeus and Semcle, the danghtor of Cadmus. 
Before his birth, Semcle fell a victim to the insidious counsels of tlie jealous Here, \vi\o 
induced her to petition Zeus to visit her in his proper form and rnaj(;sty — i.e. , attended 
with thunder and lightning. The mother wms of course consumed, but the sixm'ioiitlis- 
old B. -was saved hy beinglnclosed for some time in the thigh of Zeus. He was tirst 
consigned to the care of Ino,!!^ sister of Semcle, and her husband Alluiraas; but when 
Ino and Athainas were driven mad by Here, Zeus caused him to lie carried to Nysa, in 
Thrace, and given in charge to the nymphs. It was here that B. taught the cultivation 
of the vine, aiid prepared intoxicating drink from the grapes. In order to impart his 
discovery to mankind, or, as some say, because Here smote him with madness, he 
wandered through many countries attended by the nymphs, who were crowned with 
ivy and vine-leaves, and bore in their hands the thyrsus, a pole bound round with leaves 
and fruit. This expedition, according to a later form of tlie myth, extended to Bactria 
and Media, to Egypt and India, where B. is said to have erected pillars as the eastern 
houndaiy of the world. Wherever he came in bis wide progress, there is a Nysa to be 
found. The worship of the god, which came originally from the east, and ■was intro- 
duced into Greece by Mclampns, was thus spread over nearly the whole of the then 
known earth, and at the same time the myth of B. was variously modified among the 
dilTerent peoples, so that it has become one of tlie most perplexed and dhticiilt. B.was, 
besides, the protector of fruit-trees, and of fruits in general. His worship being thus 
extensively spread, and his festivals being held wdtli music and song, he naturally 
received a great many surnames; for example, he was called Leuicos, from the wine-vat 
{knos)\ Bromius, from shouting, (hromos); Euios (in Latin, Evius), from the exclama- 
tion Buol, etc. The mythical marcli or expedition above spoken of, was suggested to 
the fancy by the hacchanaliaii festivals, at 'which bacchantes roved about in feigned 
madness, and made midnight processions to the mountains by torch-light. B. met with 
much ofiposition on his expeditions, many refusing to acknowledge his divinity. Thus, 
Lycurgus, king of the Edoiics, opposed liim, and also Peiitbeus of Thebes, whoivas on 
that account torn to pieces by Ids o'wn mother and her sisters. The daughters of 
Mynias ((pv.), who refused to celebrate his festivals, were punished by him with mad- 
ness and metamorphosis. As he was crossing ,to Naxos, the Tyrrherdan sailors wished 
to carry him oil to Italy, and, with this view, bound 1dm; but 'the chains fell olf. vines 
and ivy entwined the ship, and held it fast in the middle of the sea. B. changed him- 
self into a lion, and the sailors from terror leaped into the sea, where they were trans- 
formed into dolphins. Those, on the contrary, who received him with hospitality and 
reyerence, were rc'warded; such as Midas (q.v.). In general, the character of B. is 
mild. In works of art, his type is that of a youtii inclining to eifeminacy. Ilis peculiar 
ornament is tiio hllet. The long blonde hair is bound up in a knot beliind, and only a 
few locks fall down on both sides over the shoulders; the hair is s'nrrounded by a twig 
of vine or of iv 3 ^ His figure is neither stout nor slim. He is usuall}^ represented quite 
naked; sometimes with a 'wide robe negligently thrown over, which eitb(;r covers a part 
of the shoulders and thighs, or, though more rarely, enwraps the greater part of the 
bod,v. Frequently, a deer-skin hangs across the bnjast; at time.s, he weans shoes, more 
rarely, buskins. ]Prom thi§, the properly Grecian B. , tlie bearded or Indian B. is com- 
pletely distinct. This last appears in a more dignitied, lofty, regal form; he is clad in 
a tunic reaching to the feet, over which he wears a wide and splendid mantle. As a 
warrior, lie wears a short tunic girded round the waist, with buskins on the feet; a 
panther’s skin serves him for a shield. In addition, he is to be seen at times with horns. 
After the institution of the Eleusinian mysteries, the service of B. was conjoined -with 
these; accordingly, Pindar makes him the companion of Demcter. As the followers of 
Orpheus held him to be also Apollo, he is associated with the Delphic cracle. 

The wmrff|iip of B. consisted in noisy rites. Thebes, in Boeotia, held to be the birtli- 
place of the god, v/as considered the chief seat of those rites in Greece, In Athens, the 
worship of the Lenaean B. was the most ancient, and may be traced back to ante-historic 
times. The chief offerings made to him were goats and'oxen; the last, because he him- 
self was conceived ‘and represented under the form of an ox. The Bnccliic festivals 
descrying special notice are— 1. The Attic Dionysia, of which the minor, or country 
Dionysia, was celebrated in the country in the month Poseidcon, at the time of the 
grape-gathering. Among the characteristic amusements of the occasion were the 
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Askolia, wliicli consisted in smearing full -wine-skins (ad'oi) with oil, on which the 
young peasants attempted to leap Avitli one foot, and by their frequent falls produced 
inerrmieut. Tliere were also dramatic entertainments. This festival was probably 
held at the approach of the won e-harvest, and tiiot of the ITaloa at its close. These were 
followed, in the month Gameliou, 1)y the festival of the Lemea, which was peculiar to 
the cit\' of Atluiiis. The festivities on tlie occasion, besides theatrical representations; 
consisted in a great banquet, for which the state provided the meat, and in a procession 
tiirougli the city, attended with the jesting and raillery usual at Bacchic ceremonies. 
Afterlhe Lemea came the Anthesteria, on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of the month Anthes- 
terion, when the new wine wuts first drunk. On the second day of this festival, the 
chief solciiiiilty consisted in a great public dinner, at which the guests, crowned with 
flowers, and to the music of trumpets, entered into regular contests in drinking, and in a 
private sacrlticc for the pros}ierity of the state offered by the “king archon’s” wife, who 
was at the same time symbolically married to the god. On the third day, a sacrifice 
w^as offered to the Clithonian tiermes and to the souls of the dead. Last came the great 
Dionysia, wlikli was celebrated in the month Elaphebolion, and at wdiich nc-w comedies 
and ti'agedies were represented. 2. The Triateric Dionysia, wdiich were cedebrated 
every third }-(?ar in the middle of wdiiter. The performers wmre wuimcn and girls (called 
in Gr., in , B(mclm or Baccluirites), and the orgies were held at night, on 

the mountains, witii blazing torches and the wildest enthusiasm. This mystic solemnity 
came from TJirace, and its iiistitutio]i is referred to Orpheus. 'When it was adopted in 
Greece, cannot he exactly determined. It is earliest met with in Boeotia, particularly at 
Thebes, Avliere the Citlmeron w^as the scene of celebration. An im])ortant place in con- 
nection wdth it is also Parnassus, oii the highest summit of wdiich the women of Attica 
and Delphi celebrated nocturnal orgies in honor of B. and Apollo. The Alamades or 
Bacchantes were clad on the occasion in fawm-skiiis, swumg about the “tliyrsus,” made 
a great noise wdth chipping of hands, and danced w ildly with streaming liair. In this 
ecstatic solemnity, the god himself wnis represented by tlie victim sacred to him, the ox, 
which the ^benades in their fury tore in pieces. In the most ancient times, even human 
sacrifices were not uncommon. Descriptions of these wild and terrible rites are not 
unfrequent in the poets. 3. The Bacchanalia of later times, the foundation of wdiich 
w’as laid in Athens during the Peloponnesian war, by the introduction of foreign rites. 
From Greece they were carried to Italy. As early as 496 li.c., the Oicek worship of B. 
was introduced at Home along wdth that of Ceres; and Ceres, Liber, and Libera were 
worshiped in a common temple. In honor of tliese deities, the Libcralia w^ere cele- 
brated on th(3 ITtli of Mar., and w* ere of a yet simpler and ruder kind than the great 
Dionysia of Athens. Afterwards, liowxwcr, these rites degenerated, and came to be cele- 
brated with a Ucentiousuess that threatened the destruction of morality and of society 
itself. They w<‘re made the occasion of the most unnatural excesses. At first, only 
women took part in these mysterious Bacchic rites, but latterly men also w- ere admitted. 
When the evil had reached "its greatest height, the government (186 b.c.) instituted an 
inquiry into it, and rooted out tlie Bacchanalia -witli the grisliest severity. This was the 
occasion of the well-knowm Senath Cor.buit'tim cU Bavehamdilms. Alention of them, 
how’-over, still occurs at a later period under the emperors. — "Wild, excessive revels are 
still called Bacchanalia. • 

BAC'CIO BELLA POBTA, better known by the name of Fra Bartolomeo m San 
Marco, one of the most distinguished masters of the Floi'entine school of painting, w^as 
b. at Savignano, in Tuscany, in 1469. His first teaclier was Cosimo Bosclli; but lie owmd 
his higher cultivation to the study of the works of Leonardo da Vinci. His subjects are 
mostly religious, and by far the greater part of his pieces belong to the later years of his 
life. He was a w^avm adherent of that bold refoiiner of church and state, Savonarola 
(q.v.), after whose tragical end he, 1500, took the habit of the cloister, and for a con- 
siderable time renounced art. The visit of the young Raphael to Florence in 1504 seems 
to have been iustrumental in stimnlatiug him to return to it. He imparled to Raphael 
his knowledge of coloring, and acquired from him a more perfect knowledge of per- 
spective. The twm remained constant friends— B., on one occasion, finishing certain of 
Raphael’s undnished wnnks, Raphael performing a like kindness for him at another 
time. B. died at Florence, 1517. The greater number of his works are to be seen at 
Florence, in tlie gallery of the Pitti palace. 

BACH, Ihu’on Alexander, an Austrian statesman, w'as b. Jan. 4, 1818, at Loosdorf, 
in lower Austria, where liis father held a judicial office. The young B. received a care- 
ful education. At the age of 24, he w\as promoted to the rank of doctor of laws, and 
then entered the im])erial service, in which he remained about 9 years. During this 
period also lie traveled over the greater part of Europe and some of the countries of 
Asia. He was on terms of friendship with the members of the opposition of lower Aus- 
tria, and belonged to that circle of young men wdio wmll understood the failings of the 
old system, and the inevitability of" a oliange in the organization of Austria. He took 
an active part in founding the juridico-politica] reading club, and courageously defended 
it against tbe police. On the occurrence of the events of Mar,, 1848, B. took a distin- 
guished place as a mediator. lie formed part of the provisional committee of the com- 
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3i3ons, and was also chosen in April, by the states of iower Austria, one of their repre- 
sentatives ill the central commission of the provincial states of Austria. 

Ill this, the outset of his political career, B. already showed a leaning to those views 
which lie afterwards. raaiii tested' as minister. He ailvocated the centralize.tiini of the 
Austrian monarchy, and declared himself against llie in(le])endence of llnngary, as well 
as against the entry of the German pro viiices of Austria into the German c<')n federation. 
But he also desired an extension of the basis of the states, and of their parliamentary 
influence in the direction of public afi:airs. During the occurrences of the loth of May, 
1848, B. kept away from Yienna. When, after these occurrences, tlie old Hlxa-al ojipo- 
sifcion came to the helm, B. undertook the ministry of justice.^ He now (mtered with 
talent and energy into the remodeling of the wdioie system of Austrian law. On the 
other hand, the part he took in the assembly brought upon liim the hatred of tlie “left,” 
and of the democratic party generally. The opposition was particularly biller on the 
question of removing the burdens from peasant proprietors, on which B. inaintaincd 
the principle of compensation, and wished a part of that compeiisalioii to he inadc good 
by those v/Iio had hitherto borne the burdens hi question. His policy, also, with regard 
to Hungarian affairs met vath violent opposition from the “left.” In the events of the 
6tli of Oct., 1848, B. would have fallen a victim to popular fury, like the war-minister 
Latour, had he not found an opportunity of Avithdrawing from pursuit Oii the forma- 
tion of the Schwartzenberg-Stadiou ministry, he again took the portfolio of justice, and 
participated in tlic measures regarding Hungary and all the other important steps taken 
by that ministry. On the withdrawal of Staclion in May, 1849, B. took Ids place at the 
head of the ministry of the interior, from which he was sent, in 1859, as plenipotentiary 
to Rome — a mission which terminated in 1865. Among his most important labors as 
minister of the interior are the constitutions for the different crown-lauds, as w’‘cll as the 
organization of their poUtical administration. 

BACH, JoHAKN CimrsTtAN, 1735-82; eleventh son of Johann Sebastian B., w^as chosen 
one of the organists of Milan cathedral, hut was occupied mainly in composition for 
. the voice. In 1763, he produced, in London, the opera of Orionc, which was successful. 
Schubert says: “Tiiis man had it in his power to be whatever he would, and he may w^ell 
be compared to the Proteus of fable. Now he spouts water; now he breathes forth 
flame. In the midst of the trivialities of his fashionable style, the giant spirit of his 
father may be discovered.” 

BACH, JoH.VNiT CiiRrsTOPiT, 1643-1703; eldest son of Heinrich, and one of the best 
organists and compo.sers of his time. His compositions show “ that ho w^us truly a great 
man, as rich in invention as he was strong in the power of musical expression of 
emotion.” 

BikCH, Johann Chutstopii Friedrich, 1732-95; tenth son of Johann Sebastian, 
author of numerous compositions, ecclesiastical and secular. He was nearly all his life 
kapellmeister to the duke of Lippe Schaumburg. 

BACH, Johann Sebastian, a celebrated musician, b. at Eisenach, upper Saxony, in 
Mar., 1685. When he was ten years old, liis father, who -was a musician at Eisenach, 
died, and B. sought the protection of an elder brother, who dying soon after, he was 
again left destitute, and, to earn a livelihood, entered the choir of'St. Michael’s, Lflne- 
burg, as a soprano singer. In 1703, he became court-musician at Weimar, and the fol- 
lowing year, organist to a new church at Arnstadt. His reputation in this capacity soon 
spread, and in 1708 he was appointed court-organist at Weimar, by the reigning duke. 
While holding this office, he labored assiduously to make himself master of every branch 
of music. In 1717, he was made director of concerts, and six vears afterwards,' director 
of music, and cantor to St. Thomas’s school, Leipsic, an appointment whch he held to his 
death. About ten years later, the honorary distinctions of kapellmeister to the duke of 
Weissenfels, and court composer to the king of Poland, werci conferred upon him. B., 
who had a son in the service of Frederick the great, received a pressing request to visit 
Potsdam on tlic occasion of a concert there. He went, and acquitted himself greatly 
to the satisfaction of that monarch, some of whose music lie plaved at first sight. B.’s 
close studies affected his eyes, and an operation, designed to bene^flt tlunn, left him totally 
blind, and hastened bis death, which took place in July, 1750. With the exception of 
Handel, B. had no^ rival as an. organist; and his compositions for the organ have a deserv- 
edly high reputation. They are too elaborate, however, ever to become very popular, 
though his fame as a composer is sure to advance with the progress of scientitic musical 
culture. The highly educateil musician will best appreciate the grandeur of some of his 
works. In 1850, a Bach society for the study and practice of his compositions ■ 3 vas 
formed in London, and since that time they have often been publicly performed in this 
country. Three of his sons were also musicians of some note. One of them, Johann 
Christian, held the appointment of music-preceptor to queen Charlotte. 

BAOH, Karl PrilifR Emanuel, 1714-88; second son of Johann Sebastian. He was 
probably the most highly gifted of the eleven bvotliers, and bis influence on the dcvelop- 
mentof certiun inusical foms gives him' a prominent place in the history of the art. He 
stqdiied in the Thomas school, and afterwards in the university of Leipsic, where iuris- 
prMbnee was his preference. In 1738, he went to Berlin, and soon afterwards was 
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appomtca chamber-musician to T’rederick the great. In 1767, he became kapellmeistet 
at Hamburg, where he passed the remainder of his life. Eis most ambitious composition 
is the oratorio of Imtel in tJu; Wilder }ie8s. The greater portion of his numerous works 
Was written for his favorite instrument, the clavier (the piano of that day). His essay on 
The True Mi f hod of Harpsichord Plaphtg was long a standard work. • dementi professed 
to have derived from B. his distinctive style of plano-forie ])]aying, and Haydn is said to 
liavc acknowledged hisdeep obligation to B. ’s W' orks. It wais from tliese works that Haydn 
learned the form of the sonata and symphony, of wdiich B. “ may fairly claim to have 
been the originator, though Haydn enriched it and gave it permanence.” As a psalm, 
ode, and song writer, B. surpassed his contemporaries, and gained great po{)ulanty. 
His idea of tlm purpose of music he explained by saying: “ In my opinion the grand 
object of music is to touch the lieart, and this end can never he obtidned by mere noise, 
drumming, and arpeggios; at all events not by mo.” ^ 

BACH, Text, a German Protestant of Presburg, Ilimgary, by trade a baker; founder 
of the remaj’kable musical family of Bach. 

BACTI, IViLiiEM FniEDMAisN, 1710-84; eldest son of John Sebastian. He was a 
natural ninsician, nearly rivaling- Mozart in precocity, and remarkable for extemporano' 
ous composing. At Leipsic university he studied jurisprudence and mathematics; but 
music vras not neglected, lie was organist of Bt. Bopliia’s church, Dresden, and director 
and organist at Halle. Though acknowledged to possess the highest genius, he was so 
coarse, rude, and ill-tempered as to be unbearable. He was also strangely absent-minded, 
and a slave to drink. 

BACH'ASACH, a small t. of Rlienish Prussia, romantically situated on the left bank of 
the Rhine, 22.} m. above Coblenz. It has a po}). of (1871) 1687, with a bri.sk trade and a 
good deal of commerce by river-craft. It is said to have derived its name from Bacchus 
{Baccld araf and the vine is still largely cultivated in the neigliborhood — the wine pro- 
duced being of a superior cpiality. B. is noteworthy also as the place where Biucher 
crossed the Rhine, on Jan. 1, 1814. 

BACHE, Alexander Dallas, 1806-07, an American physicist; b. in Philadelphia. 
He was gTcat-grandson of Benjamin Franklin; graduated at West Point, as lieutenant of 
engineers, in 1825, remaining some time in the academy us a teacher. He was employed 
under col. Totten on the fortifications at Newport, where he married Nancy Clarke 
Fowler. B. was professor of natural philosophy and chemistry in the university of 
Pennsylvania, and an early member of the Franklin institute, the journals of w^'hicU' 
gave an account of his scientific labors. In company with others he built an observa- 
tory in which, for the first time in the United States, the periods of the daily variations 
of the magnetic needle Avere fully clctcrniined, and other interesting observations made. 
In 1836, be became president of tlie trustees of Girard college, and visited Europe to 
examine educational systems for the information of the board, who were about to arrange 
the plan of tlie institution. His report in 1888 was of great value in suggesting improve- 
ments in our educational system. Before the college was organized, B. establisbeil a 
system of free education in Philadelphia, serving for a time gratuitously, at the same 
time assisting the British association in tlie examination of meteorological and magnetic 
phenomena. In 1842, he returned to his professorship in the university, and in 18-48 was 
appointed successor to Hassler in the U. S. coast survey. This important service he 
reorganized and brouglit to its present recognized efficiency. He was also light-house 
commissioner, superintendent of weights and measures, regent of the Smith.sonian insti- 
tution, vice-president of the U. S. sanitary commission, received tlie degree of ll.i>. 
from several colleges, medals from foreign governments and learned bodies, was presi- 
dent of the American philosophical society, president of the association for the advance- 
ment of science, and associate of many important scientific institutions at home and 
abroad. He gave $42,000 to the national academy of science for the promotion of its 
object. Ills important works are: Ohserxaiiovs at tlie Magmetie and Meteorological Obm^- 
wkory of Girard College, reports on weights and measures, and various essays in the 
Proceedings of the Association for the Advancement of Science. • 

BACHE, Bekjamtn Franklin, b. Ya., 1801; great-g^-andson of Benjamin Franklin; 
graduated at Princeton, and in medicine at Pennsylvania university; assistant-surgeon 
in the army in 1824, and surgeon in 1838; professor of natural scitmee and natural 
religion in'Kv^nyon college; fleet ^irgeon of the Mediterranean squadron in 1841, and 
of the Brazil squadron in 1848. Ho "established at New York the laboratory that sup- 
plied the medical department of the navy, and wjis director from 1855 to 1871, rendering 
important service to tlie union armies during the rebellion by supplying the laboratory 
from his own resources. In 1871, he was made medical director, with the rank of com- 
modore. 

BACHE, Richard, b. England, 1787; d. Penn., 1811; a Philadelphia merchant, son- 
in-law of Benjamin Franklin, and first U. S. postmaster-general. 

BACHE, Sarah, only daughter of Benjamin Franklin, 1744-1808. During the revo- 
lution she was active in collecting clothing and money for the suffering patriot armies, 
at one time employing more than 2000 women and girls in making garments for sol- 
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dicrs. Slie also served in the hospitals, and was otherwise noted for patriotism and 
benevolence. 

BACHELOE (Fr. haclielier, Lat. haccahtcreus, or, as it is variously written in old clocu- 
tnents, haemlanus, bahularius, and hcmllarius). This word, which llrst makes its ap])ear- 
auce in middle-age Latin, is of very uncertain etymology, and its primary meaning is 
consequently involved in obscurity. The usual derivation, from hacca a laurel 

berry, gives us little help; but the Spanish hacliilliv, Avhich means at once a habUer and 
a master of arts, taken in conjunction Avith the PcTtiiguesc hacharel and ha-Mlo, a shoot 
or twig of the vine (trorn the Latin bacahts or baciihim, a stick or shoot), and tlie French 
hriclielette, a damsel, seem to point to its original and generic meaning, whic;]) probaldy 
was (I pet'mn aliooU/i^, or protruding from one stage of Ms career into another more aclmnccd, 
^With this general signification, all llie special meanings of the word given by Biicange 
seem to have some analogy. 1. It was used, he says, to indicate a person wlu) ctiltivated 
certain portions of clmrcli-lands called haccalaria — which he supposes to have been a 
corruption of msseleria^a feu belonging to an inferior vassal, or to one Avho had not 
attained to a full feudal recognition. 2. It indicated ecclesiastics of a lower dignity 
than the other members of a religions brollierhuod— i.e., monks Avho were still in tlie first 
stages of monkhood. 3. It was used by later writers to indicate persons in the first or 
probationary stage of knighthood; i.e., not esquires simply, hut knights Avho, from 
poverty and the insufiicient number of their retainers — from their possessing, perhaps, 
only the haccalaria above referred to — or, from nonage, had not yet raised tiieir banner 
in the field (lev/ banmerc). 4. It was adopted to indicate the first grade or step in the 
career of luuA’-ersity life. As an academical title, it was first introduced by pope Gregory 
IX. in the 13th c., into the university of Paris, to denote a candidate Avho had under- 
gone his first academical trials, and Avas authorized to give lectures, hut Avas not yet 
admitted to the rank of an independent master or doctor. At a later period it Avas 
introduced into the other faculties as the lowest academical honor, and adopted by the 
other universities of Europe. See Degkees, Uniteusity. 5. It came to be used m its 
popular meaning of an unmarried man, who Avas thus regarded as a candidate or proba- 
tioner for matrimony. 

The legislation of almost every country, at some period of its history, has imposed 
penalties on male celibates or bachelors, on the principle that every citizen is bound to 
rear up legitimate children to the state. By the Jews, the command, “ Be fruitful and 
multiply,” was interpreted strictly, and every IlebreAv regarded marriage as a duty. In 
Bparta, Avhere the interests of rfie individual were entirely sunk in tiiosc* of the state, 
criminal proceedings Avere authorized by the laws of Lycurgus not only against those 
who neglected to marry, but against those aaJio, from marrying late in life, or any otlier 
cause, formed such alliances as rendered the proc^-eation of healthy children unlikely. 
By the laws of Solon, celibacy was also treated as a crime, though the practice of inter- 
fering with tiic feelings of the individual in this respect early fell into d<‘siietnde at 
Atlieris. At Roma, penalties and disabilities vrere impose<I on unmarried men from an 
early period, and latterly on unman led Avomen also. In the allotment of the Campanian 
hinds, Julius Cmsar gave portions only to those Avho had three or more children; and in 
later times we liave theji^.*? Mum (quatnor et qidnque)liheronni. The most important 
provisions on this subject are contained in tlie law (or rather the laAv.s, for it con- 
sisted of an act and an amended act) called Lex Julia et papia poppa?a, the first portion 
of Avhicli belongs probably to 18 b.g., and the second portion to 9 a.d. In addition to 
various other provisions regarding marriage, this hiAv imposed penalties on those Avho 
lived in a state of celibacy after a certain age. Ko uuraarried person (iould take a 
legacy, whether of a portion or of the Avhole possessions of a deceased person, imles® 
be complied with the laAV — i.e., got married within 100 days from the testator’s death. 
Widows Avere at first allowed 1 year from their husbands’ death, and divorced women 
6 months from the time of the divorce, before they came within the penalties of the law: 
and these periods were afterwards extended to 2 years, and 1 year and 6 months respect^ 
ively. The original provisions of the laAv did not apply to men beyond GO, or women 
above 50, hut they were extended to them by subsequent enactments, and made perpet- 
ual even In case of their marrying. The senatus consultnm passed in the time of Gland- 
his, however, again exempted men above 60 Avho married Avives under 50, as from 
their unions it was supposed there was a fair prospect of issue. Childless married per- 
sons, moreover, from tiie ages of 25 to 60 in males, and 20 to 50 in females, were sub- 
ject to the penalties of the to the extent of losing one-half of any inheritance or 
legacy which might be bequeathed to them. The lex papia also contained a provision 
by Avhich a candidate who had several children Avas preferred to one avUo bad fewer; 
and various otlier premiums on fruitfulness were held out both at Rome and in the 
provinces. 

In Britain, there are numerous instances of additional or higher taxes being imposed 
on bachelors and widowers, but apparently more with a view to the revenue than with 
any other object. Of this 6 and 7 Will. III. c. 6, which was passed in 1605, and which 
granted to Ids majesty certain rates and duties upon marriages, births, and burials, and 
upon bachelors and widowers for five years, “for carrying on the Avar against France 
with vigor,” is an instance; and another, probably, may be found in the higher charge 
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for the servants of I'acnelors, first Imposed hy Mr. Pitt in 1785, and continned for a con- 
siderable time. By 62 George III. c. 93, imiimiTied daughters of persons aUve^ w 
exempted from the tax upon liair-powdcr; and in tlie Income-tax of 1798, deductions 
were made on account of chib reu, 5 per cent being allowed to a person who had a 
family, and ^Yhose income was above .€60, and under £400 a year, corresponding deduc- 
tions being made in other cases. ]\luch might he said in favor of such distihctions, cn 
the ground of expcdieiicy, as they cnalde the goveimment to impose a higher taxation, 
jjylSiseniug the burden on tlios^j* membei's of'tbe comm imity >vdio are most likely t(> 
complain; but their recognition in practice would, no doubt, be regarded as impossible 
hy the financiers of our day, who have hitherto failed to distinguish het'weeiv income 
derived from realized property and from personal labor. 


BACHELOE, Knight (qu. han cliemliar), the lowest grade of knighthood, now only 
conferred in the United Kingdom. Originally, like all knighthood, a military distinc- 
tion, kniglithood of this description came to he often bestowed oil cmlhins, and in 
recent limes it lias fi’equently been conferred for no weightier service than carrying a 
congratulatory address to court. It is generally conferred hy the sovereign by a verbal 
dechxration accompanied with the imposition of the sword, and without any patent or 
instrument. The person who is to receive the honor kneels down before the sover- 
eign, wlio touciics him on the shoulder with a naked sw^ord, saying, in French, 
ehemUeiuni ihoin de Dletf” {Be a knight in God’s name), and then adds: Rise, A. 
B.” In exceptional cases, persons have been made kiiights bachelor by patent. The 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland occasionally exercises a right of conferring knighthood. See 
Knight. 

BACniAN, one of the Molucca islands just s. of the equator, 127'* e. It has about 
800 sq.m.; is of irregular form, and mountainous. Hot sulphur springs bespeak yol 
canic action. The island is well wooded, and sago, cocoa nuts, and cloves are abundant 
There is one large grove of nutmeg trees. It is the most eastern point on the globe 
inhabited by any of the quadrumana. The people are the Sirani, or Christian descend- 
ants of the* Portuguese, some Malays, a few Papuans, and a colony from the Celebes.. 
The government is headed by a sultan under the protection of the Biilch. The chief 
town*^is called Amassing by the natives. 

BAOHMAK, John, b. New York, 1790; naturalist and Lutheran minister, pastor in 
Charleston, S. C., in 1822. He was assistant to Audubon, and chief author of the work 
on North American quadrupeds. Among his own works are: A. Befeme of LutheT, and 
(Jharacterwiics of Specks and Genera as Ajrplkabk to the Doctrine of the Unity of the 
Iluman Baca. 

BACIOC'CHI, Mapje-Anne -Elisa Bonapahte, the eldest sister of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, was b. at Ajaccio, Corsica, in 1777. W hen that island was occupied hy the Eng- 
lish, she, with her family, emigrated to ^Marseille. Here she married, at the age of 21), 
a countryman of her own, capt. Baccioeclii. Tlie elevation of Napoleon raised lier also 
to rank and power; and in 1800, the principality of Massa and Carrara was intrusted to 
her administration, which was, on the wdiole, a beneficial one for the people. In 1809, 
she was made grand duchess of Tuscany, and appointed as administrator over that coun- 
try in Napoleon’s name. Here the arbitrary measures of her brother, which she had to 
carryout, and her own self-will and harshness, rendered her anything hut popular. 
Her husband took no part in the government. When tlie allies entered Tuscany in 
1814, she of course had to leave Florence. She died, at Bologna, of nervous Teter, in 
1820. 

BACK, in maritime language, lias many technical applications. To hach an anchor, 

to support the large anchor by a smaller one, in order to prevent it from loosening ami 
coming home in bad ground. To hack a nd fill, is a mode of tacking wlien the tide is 
with aTessel, but the wind against her. To hack the sails, is so to arrange them as to 
make the ship move astern or hackwmrds; it is done when the tide or current is with 
the ship, and light winds against her; and the maneuver is useful to avoid collisions 
in narrow cliaimels, to bring the ship into a jiarticular position during naval engage- 
ments, or to keep ships well asunder when crowded in convoy. To hack the maintop- 
mi, and analogous operations to other sails, is so to arrange a sail that the speed of the 
ship’s progress may be checked, 

BACK, Sir George, a well-known traveler in the polar regions, was b. at Stockport 
in 1796. He entered early on a naval career, and accompanied Franklin and Richardson 
in their expedition to tlie n. coast of America. He volunteered to the government to go 
in search of capt. Ross, who was supposed to have been lost in his attempt to discover 
the north-west passage; and his offer liavin^^ been accepted, he left London, Feb. 17, 
1833, and on the 28th of June, started from.S^or way house, a station of the Hudson Bay 
Company, on his journey to the north. AHer passing a terrible winter with his com- 
panions at Slave lake, he discovered, in 1834, Artillery lake, and the Great Fish river, or 
Back’s river, wdiicli lie followed to the Frozen ocean. Being hindered by the ice from 
preceding along the coast as far as cape Turn-again, he returned by the river; hut 
although he had received new’-s of the return of capt. Ross, he continued his explorations 
in the North sea, and did not return to England until 1835, when he. was raised to the 
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rank of post-captain for kis services. In 1830 and 1C37, lie furtlicr explored the arctic 
sliorcvs la the interests of giao^rraph}” — the geographical society, in the latter year, bestowing 
its gold ineflal upon him. Two years afterwards, lie was knighted, and had a lucrative 
treiusiiry appointment bestowf^d upon him. lie attained Hag rank iu 1837, and that of 
admiral in 1807. lie d. in Juiie, _1878. 

BAGKSEGUN'GEj a t. of Bengal, situated on 3. creek, an offset from the Ganges, in 
lat. 22“ 33 ' r.,, and long, 90“ 22' e.— 125 in, to the e, of Calcutta. Till supplanted by 
Burrisol, wlikdi is 12 ni. to the n., it was the capital of the district of the same name. 

BACXEEGtJH'©E, the district named from the foregoing town. It extends in n. lat, 
from 22“ 2' to 23“ 13', and in e. long, from 89“ 49' to 91°, (.‘ontaining 4935 sq.m,, and (1871) 
2,377,438 inlialiitants, or about 480 inhabitants to a sq.m. Like the rest of the great 
delta of Bengal, B. is of alluvial formation and level surfaci^, being watered at once by 
the lower streams of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, and also by the various launches 
or offsets which interlace together those mighty rivers. In consequence of the great 
number of water- courses, which at once cool the atmosphere and draiii the soil, the 
country is fertile, and the temperature is said never- to rise above 88° in the sliade. From 
the same cause, the district is independent of regular roads for intercourse and com- 
munication. In the season of high-water, as, may be expected, mimdatioiis are common. 
To guard against them, the houses an^ built on inourKls; while the corresponding excav- 
ations, like the natural “water-holes’^ of Australia, serve as tanks against the eifects of 
the dry season. As is often the case in alluvial regions, land-slips are frequent, and also 
the opening of new channels for the streams. The prodiicticms are rice, sugar, cotton, 
pulse, mustmd, cocoa-nut, belel-nut, mango, guava, plantains, limes, X)ine-ai>i)le, ginger, 
and turmeric. Buffaloes are said to be generally used instead of oxen, of which the 
domestic breed is small and poor. 

'BkCKGcAIiMOl^ is the modern name of a game of considerable antiquity in England, 
where it was formerly known by the appellation of “the tables.” The words back- 
gcbwmon have been ascribed to the Welsh tongue, in which they are said to signify little 
'battle; but Strutt, with greater plausibility, traces the term to the Saxon “te iwtlgamen, 
— that is, back-game — so denominated because the performance consists in the two 
player.s bringing their men back from their antagonist’s tables into their own; or because 
the pieces are sometimes taken up and obliged to go back — that is, re-enter at the table 
they came from.” Whatever be tlm etymology of the term, the game lias been long 
established in the country; and as a liresidc amusement of a decorous nature, is a 
favorite among clergymen, squires, farmers, and retired xirofessionai persons. 

B. is played wdtli an apparatus consisting of a board or tables, men or pieces, dice, 
and dice-boxes. The introduction of dice into the game, and their constant use in 
determining moves, makes B. essentially a game of chance, and therefore brings two 
players of unequal talents nearer a level than other diversions in which skill is the sole 
or predominant element. The B. board consists of two parts or tables, generally united 
by a lunge in the middle, by wliich they can be shut up as a box. .Each table possesses 
twelve points, six at each end. These points are colored w’hite and black alternately; 
but this variation of color has no reference to the game, and is only done to make the 
points more easily counted, The game is played by two parties, and with 80 pieces or 
men ; each party has 15 men, one. set of 15 ])eiiig black, and the other whitp. In begin- 
ning tlie game, the men are placed on certain points on the tables, as shown in the fol- 
lowing hgure. The game is played with two dice and two dice-boxes. The dice are 
common to both; but each party uses his own dice-box, and the throws are alternate. 
Each die is a perfect cube, marked on its sides with dots from 1 to 6. The 1 is called 
ace; the 2, deuce; the 8, tre or tnm; tlie 4, quatre; the 5, cinque; and the C, me. At 
every throw, the two dice are employed; consequently, a person may throw h’om 2 np 
to 12~that is, two aces up to two frizes. If a plaj^cr throw doublets, or both dice of one 
number, double the number of dots is reckoned; thus, by a throw of two aces, the player 
does not count 2, but 4. These numbers thrown or accidentally turned up by the dice, 
bear a reference to the points on the tables. In order to understand this connection 
between the dice and the men, the learner must observe liow the men are placed on the 
points, and the rules by which their shifting from one to another is governed. 

The tables are here spread out as if two partners were seated, and about to begin to 
play. The party owning the white men is seated at W, and the party owning the black 
men at B. We shall call one party White, and anotlier Black. White counts round 
from the ace-point of Black, and Black counts round from the ace- point of White. 
These acc-points are respectively seen to have two men upon them in opposite corners of 
the same table. The grand object of the game is for each party to get all his men played 
round into the table containing the aces, removing them from point to point agreeable 
to the throws of the dice. In throwing, the number upon each die turned up may be 
reckoned by itself, or collectively, with the number on the other die. Thus, if quatre 
l,)c thrown by one die, and size by the other, a man can be advanced 4 points, and another 
G points; or one man can be advanced 10 points, always providing that a point is open 
to suit this movement to it, ISTo point can be moved to if covered by tT^vo men belonging 
-to the adversary. If covered by only one man, which is called a hht, then that man can 
be hit, and be removed from the point, and placed on the bar between the tables, hit 
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place being tjibcn by the man who has won it. The removal of a man to the bars throws 
a player considerably behind in the game, hecaii.se the inan mnst remain out of the play 
till the (lice turn u.p a number corresponding to one open point on the adversary’s table, 
being farliinate to get an open point bydhis means/ the man; hlust b^^^^ 

WiOiight round from thence, as in the case of others in the set to which he belongs. 
The frequent occurrence of tliis hitting of a Mot gives an adversary a great advantage, 
and allows him to win the gammon. There are two kinds of victoiy—winning the hit, 
and winning the gammon. The i)arty who lias played ali bis men round into his own 
table, aial by fortunate throws of tlicTlice has home or played the men off the points 
first, wins I ho Mt. The gammon may be explained as follows : When y oil have got all 
your men. round to your own table, covering every point, and your adversary Mis a man 
out, then you are enabled to hear or lift your men avuiy. If you can bear alb away, so 
as to. ck‘ar your table before the adversary gets his man placed by a throw on your 
tal)le, you "wiii the gammon. If the adversmy has been able to bear one before you have 
borne all your mem it reduces the victory to a hit. Two hits are reckoned equal to one 
gammon m playing matches. To win two games out of three is called winning the 
rub, as at whist. 

BACK'HbYSEII, LtmoLPii, one of the most famous painters of the Dutch school, a 
master in marine painting, was b. at Emden in 1631. His j)arciits intended him for a 
commercial career; but he had not been long in a mercantile office in Amsterdam, to 
■which he had been sent at tiie age of 18, before he. resolved to devote himself to paint- 
ing, aiiu with that object received instruction from Evendingen, and attained, in a 
short time, extraordinary skill and readiness in execution. He wuis a close student of 
nature; so much so, that on the approach of a storm he often put to sea in a boat, in 
order to w’at(;h and sketch its effects, which he transferred to canvas immediately on 
his return homo. His most fapaous picture is the sea-piece in the gallery at Paris, 
which he was commissioned to ‘paint by the magistrates of Amsterdam, and which ivas, 
in 1605, sent as a present to Louis XI Vb In all his pictures, the utmost truthfulness 
prevails, at the same lime that they embody all the poetry of the sea. His coloring is 
also excellent. Alter he -wms 71 years old, he began etching on copper. He also made 
attempts in poetry, and gave lessons in ivriting, an art which he did much to promote, 
lie d., after long ilhicss, ill 1709. 

BACE-STAYS arc long ropes which extend from the topmast-heads dovrn to the 
sides of a ship, 'where they are fastened in such a wmy as to assist the shrouds in sup- 
porting the masts. Different kinds are distinguishccl as after-ll, hnnst-B., and travelr 
ing-stays. One rope generally forms a pair of B. ; being looped in the middle to pass 
over the mast-head. 

BACICUB, CiiARLES, D.D., 1749-1803; a native of Connecticut, a graduate of YMle, 
and Congregational pastor in Somers, Conn. He was for many years a teacher of theol- 
ogy, and had the training of such men as Dr. Woods of Andover, president Moore of 
Amherst, and president Davis of Hamilton college. 

BACK.US, Isaac, 1724-1806; a native of Connecticut. He left the Congrcgational- 
ists for the Separatists, or Xew Lights, and these sympathized closely wutii the Baptists, 
of whom B, l)ccamc a leader, and by Ins own exertions largely increased the pro.sperity 
of the denomination. He was a strong advocate of the entire separation of church an(^ 
state, and went before the continental congress in 1774 to ask for tim Baptists the 
same privileges that were granted to other sects. His principal -^v'crk is a history of 
New England with particular reference to the Baptists. This history he abridged, and 
brought Clown to 1804. 

* BACOIOU', a t of the island of Luzon, Philippines, the capital of the province of 
Pampanga, 38 m. n.wx from Manila. Pop. 8737. It stands in a plain, near the river 
Pampanga, ■with which it is connected by a canal. 

BACON (from a root in the Teutonic languages wiiich seems to be allied to .the Lat. 
mcca [in mid. Lat. hnc((\ a cowq and to have signiffed an animal in general; haclie, in 
Ger., signiffes among hunters a wild sow; hal'e,m Dutch, a swine in general) is the 
cured sides of a pig; '\vhile bacon-hams are the hind-legs cured.’ The mode of curing 
will be described under Hams; and their properties as articles of food, under Pork. 

BACON, Anne, 1528-1600; wife of sir Nicholas B., second daughter of sir Anthony 
Cooke, sister of the wives of lord Burleigh, sir Henry Killigrew, and sir John Russell, 
and mother of lord Bacon. Her father, from whom she acquired a superior education, 
was tutor of Edwmrd VI. 

BACON, Delta, 1811-59; sister of Leonard, eminent as a teacher; author of Talm 
Pur if am, The Bride of Fort Edward, and PhiloBophy of the Plays of Shakespeare Un- 
^ Med, in which she endeavors to prove that lord Bacon was the real author of the Shake- 
spearean plays. 

’BACON, Francis, Lord Yerul am, Viscount St. Albans, b. in Loudon, Tan. 22, 1561, 
was the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon (q. v.). His mother was the learned Anne Cooke. In 
early childhood, he manilested superior powers, and an ardent love of knowledge; his 
Intell^ was so pre '•;ocious, and his sedateness so remarkable, that the queen took 
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pleasure m ^al ing him her "young lord keeper.” At the aM of 13 he was sent tn « 
university of Cambridge, whicL he quitted, after a residence of three vemfvnS' a i 
opmionof the couree of study pursued there, and, as well, of the Aristoteium nliii'l'! 
. 1 ?^ university, he went to Paris, in the suite of Sir Amias Paide q ^ 

himself chietty with .stiitislics and diplomaev 
observation being a work, attenvards published, Ofthe S^'If. 
f-.v T''a T tuid of lOrP. recalled him in V”an 

o England, where?, after failing to procure from tlic goverunientiijn'ovision whicdi woiilt? 

““^1 literature, he betook himseir tor s™ 
t ^ *r Pt'ol=-‘tsional progress was at tir.st very slow and con 
tiaiy to what might have been expected, it w'lis long iie.ore lie could obt-iiuDrom’ohvf’ 
m.c e Tills want of success was chiefly owing to ho ”ti Hf 

uncle, the queen’s first rnmister, lord Burleigh (see Cecil) wlm rcmriled him « .?V, 
gcrous rival to his own sou. To lord Burleigh and his son, B. in rite hope of fdvan^' 
lent, had paid coiut rill it was clear no favor was to ho o.xpected from thmn wlien li 
tb to thou- rival, the earl of Essex, whose friendship he speedily ’won R,,? 

the ear s influence could not counteract the continued opposition of the (“'dls t i-on “i 
whom he wasdofe.atea, in 1594, in an attempt to obtain for B. the the vo c4n ’ oifiia f>P 
attorney-general. Wiiat he could do for his friend, however, he did- fol ^horUv^Pt 
this disappointment he presented liim witli an estate at I’wickenliam wairlii a ve-n- 

Stirititude * When^JT ''‘‘® generous friendship of his pati-nu witli fl'mrr,u,t 

mfiif R ImTra “ T- ® “"'^nqneutly brought to trial for a con.si,iracv a-uii st e 
quctii, B came forward as ins accuser with tongue and pen; he unnoeessar'ilv anne-.w.,! 
as counsel against the friend wlio had .so largely obliged and corded in b n ' -m , 1 

a his gi-eat talents and ingenuity as a plea.fer'to mugnifriii^ crimes “nil 

®rf ' Straitened at the time in ins circumstiinoc.s. through hisexti-iv-iWnt 

mode of life and, moreover, was anxious to conciliate the court whosi- -ininn- he 1, , i' 
pro-voked by having espoused the popular cause on his first eiiterimr par kmeut -is ine'm 

lAn temptation was, h cannot aSt-rom- odn.' 

on of conduct so mean «ind iinmonil. It remains to stated tlial aftpi’ cwivP 
cution, he wrote, at the request of the queen of 

“"In B o^nXhe n which printed hy mi torifr' 

ite, Viliiors, except to good nurnosr’ In IflF he ® 'i.!t and flie royal favor- 

ffreat, and liis means had been enlaro'od bV n oflicinl income was 

tderman, he could only sZort fs itvl o iT^ 

bribes from .suitors. Em- was monoWiis onlv ticcepting 

once polluted the stream of iustice to m'iinmi4°fhl ®®pT‘'lg'n'Fiit-‘<: he more than 
the state of the courts had become 4 scan & n t ■ e Buckingham. By 1631, 
which resulted in his being couvi44 on his mvn 4.4 inquiry, 

acts of corruption. In ct.uFq he was 44 confession, of tivcntyWe^ 

to be confined in the Tower during (he vwt 4 W ^.<toe of £110,000, and 

court, and declared unfit to holfl any office of sHto' oi- to Btr life from the 

however, was remitled; the impntonmOTt l b-f4 4',to 4 5 Bhe fine, 

to appear at court, and, tnd-ed was smmmoner in Vil fi'icwed again 

however, failing health, and 44ans sW m™ ® P”''.’i’»J'cnt. Ige. 

from public life, he henceforth devoted Mm’sdf to 1 t44 “ '‘PPcbinug. Banished 
the government a pension of £1300 and an <innnni F'***'”® and science, enjoying from 
of life still, however, continued to hr44o/Z^^^ ^^oOO. IBs mode 

1636, his debts amounted to upwdrof £3^^ 00 f Vw that, at in's death, in 

related by Aubrey, who proKf^t it frmn Rntl4 T of his death (aa 

cold caulht in miking an expo ffiS o t4t fhe 4 
died in the house of the- earl of Arundel to whfcrSd W 

f ‘tero"rth?4^oi! 'jhi pXSfhfXr b' i''* ■ ■ 
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(iesi 2 :ned to consist of six parts—also in Latin— in 1620; iiis Eistory of the Beign ofEen:/f 
YIL, in 1622; his nme boolp, De Avgmpdis Sclentiariim — a Latin translation and exten- 
sion of Admuhcemeihi of Learmng — in J628. Besides these, he wrote several minor 
woidiB, which need not here he specially menlioiied. It is enough to say that his w'rit 
ings embrace rdmost all subjects, from jurisprudence — which he treated not as a mere 
lawyer, but us a higislalor and philosopher — to morality and medicine. The 8ermoneH 
fideki^ is a treasury of the deepest knowledge of human relations, conveyed in a gorgeous 
and energetic style. Almost llic only science with which he was unacquainted was that 
of jnatlichiatics. Thus singuiaiiy gifted and accomplished, he appeared at a time when 
science, from a varicity of causes, started on that progress wdiich has never since been 
arrested. If it is nenv a question how far he contributed by his genius to that progress, 
at its commencement, it is a fact that he was long vulgarly regarded by his countrymen 
as the father of inductive philosophy— as having been the inventor and first teacher of 
the method of interrogating nature by observation and experiment and inductive reason- 
ing. N'or iuv, his writings wanting in materials qualified ex fade to support his title to 
that eminence, llis claim to the distinction, l)owever, has of late been the subject of 
much controversy, the result of which is that it has been generally disallowed. But if 
it be true that he had a somewhat vague and impcrfe(a apprehension of the philosophy 
of induction, overestimated the province of observation, and undervalued the use of 
deduction and hypothesis, and that even his classification of the sciences in the Ih 
Augments, on which his reputation long turned, has been properly superseded by tiie 
superior and better-rf^asoned classification of M. Comte; still it must be borne in mind 
'that be was one of the first that was aware of the true character of the positive philoso- 
phy, and who understood Us conditions, and foresaw its final supremacy; and as for his 
classification, that it was a marvelous effort of reason at a time when the sciences V7ere 
in their infancy, and many of them wmre yet unborn. Also, it must be said, that if B. 
cannot be claimed by the physicists as the father of their science, and they must look 
rather to Galileo, yet lie may fairly be claimed in that character by the students of 
man and society; for he was tlie first to aim at the extension of the methods of positive 
philosophy to moral and social conceptions. If recent criticisms have dethroned him 
from the position wdiich for centuries he occupied in relation to the physical sciences, 
by showing that neither his doctrines, experiments, nor writings have materially affected 
their course, it is only to leave him free to be placed in a poktion no less dignified in 
relation to human and social philosophy. 

As a writer, B. presents us in coriibination an intellect at once one of the most 
capacious and profound that ever appeared among men — one of the most penetrating, 
one of the most far-reacliing— and an imagination’ almost equally remarkable. In lio 
other writer is so much profound thought to be found expressed in such splendid 
eloquence. “ If,” says Ilallam {LUeraMtre of Europe, iii. 218), “ we compare what" may 
be found in the sixth, seventh, and eighth bonks I)e Augmentls, in the Essays, the Eistory 
of Henry VIL, and the various short treatises contained in his works on moral and 
political wisdom and on human nature, from experience of which all such wisdom is 
drawn, with the rhetoric, ethics, and politics of Aristotle, or wdth the historians most 
celebrated for their deep insight into civil society and human character— with Thucy- 
dides, Tacitus, Philip de Coniines, Macbiavel, Tlavila, Hume — we shall, I think, find 
, that one man may almost be compared witli all of these togetlier.” 

The collected wairks and life of lord B. were published by Mallet in 5 vols. (Lond. 
1765); a good edition is that of Montague (16 vols., T;ond. 1825-84); but the best, it 
is generally admitted, is the last (Works" 7 vols., edited by Speckling. Ellis, and Heath, 
1858-59; Lexers and Life, 7 vols., by Spedding, 1862-74). An able review of B.’s 
character is to be found among IMacaulay’s Essays. The Encydopepdias Briianniea and 
Metrapolitana contain valuable ])apers on his wnitings, on which also sir J. Herschers 
Preliminary Discourse in Lardmfs Encyclopedia may’be consulted. 

BACOh', Joirx, a distinguished statuary, was b. in London, 1740, and d. there Aug. 7, 
1799. He was at first a painter on porcelain, and only began to wmrk in marble at the 
age of 23; yet in 1769 he received the first prize from the royal academy, of which he 
was soon after made a member. His statue of Mars first established his fame. 
Among liis principal works are, two busts of George IIL, one in Christ Church college 
at Oxford, the other in the university library at Gbttingen; the monuments of lord 
Chatham in Westminster abbey and in 'Guildhall; the statues of Ho’vvard and of Samuel 
Johnson in St. Paiirs, and that of Blackstone at Oxford. B, was deficient in imagina- 
tion, and had no refined perception of beauty. 

BxlCOISr, Leot!sARd, b.d., ll.I)., b. Michigan, 1802; son of a Congregational home 
missionary from New England; graduated at Tale in 1820, and at Andover in 1824; the 
next year, and uiitil 1866, pastor of the First church in New^ Haven; acting professor of 
revealed theology in Yale from 1866 to 1871, and since then lecturer on 'ecclesiastical 
polity and American church history. He wvas one of the editors of the Christian Specta- 
tor, and is still an editor of the Eew EngluTuler, of which he was one of the founders. 
He wac also for 15 years one of the editors of the Independent. Dr. B. is the author of 
Select Practical Writmgs of Eichard Baxter, with a Life of the Author; Manual for Young 
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Church 2femhers, Discussed, and varions historical discourses and essaj's. Asa 

thinker and writer lie is noted for breadth and virar. ^ 


BACON", Leois-akd Woolsey,. p.d., b. New Haven, Conn., 1830; a writer and theolo- 
gian, son of Leonard B., graduated at A" ale, 1850. After officiating as a clergyman in 
various places, he \yas pastor, for longer or shorter terms, of the First church, Lllchtield, 
Conn., of the New England Congregational church, Brooklyn, and of the First ehiirdi, 

‘ Stamford, Conn.; subsequently passed seyeral years in Europe, chiefly in Geneva, as 
student, preacher, and writer; now pastor of the "Park Congregational church, Norwich, 
Conn. 

BACON, NATHAmBL, h. England, 1630-40; d. Ya., 1677; a lawyer and member of 
governor Berkeley’s council, leader of an alleged insurrection against the colonial gov- 
ernment under pretense of resisting aggressions of the Indians. Bei'kelej^ was forced to 
make many concessions to demands for better government; but he hi’oke his pi'oraises, 
and a brief civil war followed, in which Jamestown was burned (1076), and the governor 
look shelter in an English vessel. Before Bacon completed plans for re-establisliing the 
government, he died from disease taken in an Indian campaign, and the rebellion soon 
came to an end. 

IBACON, Sir Nicholas, the father of lord Bacon, was h. in 1510, at Chiselhurst, in 
Ecnt. He received an exeellcnt education; and being gifted by nature willi sound and 
practical abilities, he quickly prospered in the legal profession, to which he attached 
himself. At the age of 27, he was appointed solicitor to the court of augmentations; 
two years later, qn'the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry YIIL, he had the courage 
to present to that irascible monarch a reasonable project for applying the wealth which 
had. been “ rescued”- from the church. It was this: that .Henry should employ a portion 
of it in founding a college for the study of politics and diplomacy. Unfortunately, the 
king had already squandered it away m presents, and was unable to comply witli the 
wise suggestion of the young lawyer; but probably he remembered his good "sense, for, 
in 1546, Henry advanced him to tlie office of attorney of the court of wards, which he 
retained during the reign of Edward VI.; but his Protestantism necessarily caused hhi). 
to be deprived of all public honors and emoluments after the subsequent Catholic suc- 
ce.ssion. On the death of Mary, however, he was made a member of the .Protestant 
part of the privy council, by queen Elizabeth; and in 1558, received at her hands the 
great seal. In the beginning of 1559, he opened parliament with a judicious speech on 
the difficult subject of a national religion. He was also president of that assembly of 
ecclesiastical disputants which met in Westminster two months later, to discuss the 
points of controversy between Protestants and Catholics. In 1564, he suffiered a tem- 
porary eclipse of royal favor, on account of the too patriotic character of his religion; 
but through the persevering efforts of his old and constant friend, sir William Cecil, he 
was at length restored to the sunshine in which he had been accustomed to bask. Eliza- 
ibetli even went the length of paying him a visit in 1577, at his magnificent mansion of 
Gorhamhnry, in Hertfordshire. He died on the 20th of Feb., 1579, Sir Nicholas was 
■one of those solid and stately Englishmen to whose sagacity, liigli principle, and firm 
'demeanor his country owed its safety in that critical period when Elizabeth mounted the 
■ithrone.:,.' 


BACON, Bogeh, an English monk, who, through the force of his intellect, raised 
'himself far above his age, made -wonderful discoveries in several sciences, and contrib- 
'uted much to extend "the then scanty knowledge of nature. He was descended of a 
'respectable family, and b. at Ilchester, in the co of Somerset, 1214. He studied at 
'Oxford, and then at Paris, where he received the degree of doctor in theology ; and soon 
rafter his return home, he entered the order of the Franciscans, and settled' at Oxford. 
Physics seems to have been at that time the chief object of his labors; and liberal friends 
of science supplied him -with the means of pursuing his researches. In exploring the 
secrets of nature, he made discoveries and invented a})pUcalious -vdiicli were looked 
upon by the ignorant as the work of hellish magic. This prejudice was encouraged by 
the jealousy and hate with which his brother monks regarded his superiority. Besides, 
he loudly denounced the ignorance and immorality of the clergy, especially of the 
monks, and even wrote a letter to the pope, in which he represented to him the necessity 
of clerical reform. Out of revenge, an accusation was brought against him at the papal 
court, and the pope interdicted him from teachirig in the university. He was shortly 
after imprisoned, forbidden all human intercourse, and hardly allowed suflicient food. 
Among the few clear-sighted men who admired Bacon’s genius, and pitied liis misfor- 
tunes, was the cardinal-bishop of Sabina, at that time papal legate in England. He 
desired to sec Bacon’s writings, but the interdiction of the Franciscans prevented a 
compliance with his wish. On his ascent to the papal throne as Clement IV.,. B. wrote 
to him, expressing his readiness to furnish him with whatever he desired, and Clement 
in reply repeated his request to see B.’s works, in defiance of the Franciscan proliibition. 
B. accordingly drew up his Opus Majus (edited by Jebb, 1738), which he sent, along 
■with two other works, it is said, to the pope, by his favorite pupil, John of London, and 
in which he represented the necessity of a reformation in the sciences through- a diligent 
study of the languages and of nature. How Clement received them is not very well 
known; but they could only have reached him about the time he was seized with his last 
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Illness. For 10 years after Clement’s death, B. was free from open persecution at least. 
Iliit ill 1278, mider Nicolas III., the general of the Franciscan order, Jerome of Esculo, 
declared himself against Ih, forbade th.e reading of his books, and issued auorder for 
Ids imprisonmeut, which w^as sanctioned by the pope. This new imprisoriraent lasted 
10 years. When Jerome of Esculo became pope, uridex’ the name of Nicolas IV„ B. 
sent idrn a Trectfm on the Means of vmrding off the InfamiUes of Old Age (hixt, OxL 1590; 
Eng., by Brown, 1683), with a view convince him of the harmlessness and utility of 
his labors, but in vain. What the pope refused to the representations of the old philos- 
opher, was yielded to the intercession of several Influential English noblemen, and B. at 
last recovered his freedom. He returned to Oxford, wrote a compendium of theology, 
and shortly after died — according to some, in 1292, to others, in 1294. 

B., although an extraordinary genius, could not rid himself of all the prejudices of 
his times. Hi* believed in tlie piiilosopher’s stone and in astroiogj^ His chief invention 
is the magnitying-glass. There are also in his writings other new and ingenious views on 
optics; for example, on refraction, on the apparent magnitude of objects, on the great 
increase in tlie size of the sun and moon in the horizon. On other subjects, again, he 
fell into the greatest errors. He made several chemical discoveries which were wonders 
at that time. He knew, for instance, that wuth sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal, wc may 
imitate liglitniiig, and produce explosions. Mathematics, aj>plie(i to observation, be 
considered to be the only means of arriving at a knowledge of nature. He studuai 
several languages, and wrote Latin with great elegance and clearness. Deserving of 
honorable mention are his discoveries of tiie errors that prevailed in the calendar, and 
his proposals and data for remedying them, in which he came very near the truth. He 
prepared a rectifled calendar, of v/hich a copy is preserved in the Oxford library. On 
account of his extensive knowledge, he received the name of “doctor mirabil is.” 
Several of his works have never been planted, and are preserved among the Cottonian 
manuscripts in tiic British museum; some are to be found in French libraries. 

BACON BEETLE. See Deriviestes. 

BAGS, or Bacsk.\, a co. in Hungary between the Danube and the Theiss, 3072 sq.m. ; 
level and very fertile. Its products are wheat, ■wine, tobacco, horses, and cattle. A 
canal connecting the two rivers goes through tlie county. The chief towns are Zombor, 
the capital, Mafia-Tlieresiopel, and Neusatz. The town of Bacs is on an aftluent of the 
Danube; pop. ’70, 8666. 

BACSAN'YI, Jaxos (pronounced Bat-shan-yi), a Hungarian writer and poet, wms b. 
May 11, 1763, at Tapolcza, in the circle of "Szalader. After studying at Vessprim, 
Oedenburg, «aud Pesth, ho became tutor to the son of gen. Orezy, and Avhile thus 
employed, published his first work, The Valor of the Magyars (Pesth, 1785). lie received 
the same year an appointment in the tinance department of Kaschau, and there, in con- 
junction with Baroti and Pazinezy, lie began the Magyar Museum (Kaschau and Pesth, 
1788-92). In 1703, in consequence of a liberal poem, he was deprived of his oflice, ami 
in 1794, having taken part in the conspiracy of bishop Martinovich, he was carried to 
Spielberg, w'hcre be wuis conflned till 1796. After recovering bis freedom, he assisted in 
editing the Magyar Miner na^ then came to Vienna, where he held an oflice in the bank, 
and married (1805) the German poetess, Gabrielle Baumgarten — an unhappy match. 
When the French entered Vienna in 1809, B. translated Napoleon’s proclamation to the 
Hungarians, on which account he found himself afterwards obliged to take refuge in 
Paris. After the peace of Paris, he was given up, and had Linz assigned him as a com- 
pulsory residence, but was allowed to receive his French pension till liis death. He died 
at Linz, May 12, 1845; the Hungarian academy had in 1S43 again elected the octogena- 
rian a corresponding member. In the latter part of his life, B., besides other works, 
published Ills OoUecA'd Poems (Pesth, 1827; Ofen, 1835). We are also indebted to liim 
for the collected edition of the poetical works of Anyos (Vienna, 1798), and of Faludi 
(Pesth, 1824). 

BACTE'RIDM, a minute and low form of vegetable organism, refractive, spherical, 
and mobile. It occurs as a fossil; is found in the sap of plants; in the fluids of men, 
animals, insects, larvm and imagines, and eggs; is abundant in incipient stages of fer- 
mentation and decay of animal and vegetable tissues and substances. Bacteria act. as a 
ferment, changing cane sugar and starch to glucose. They are communicated as germs 
floating hi the' air; they assist in the ripening of fruit, and in the regeneration of organic 
matter, during the formation of (tell structure. They thrive equally well in acid, alka- 
line, or neutral fluids. Many phenomena, otlierw ise attributed to spontaneous generation . 
are caused by these minute and omnipresent organisms. Indeed, the difficulty attending 
most experiments concerning spontaneous generation lies in the uncertainty of removing 
such germs from an inclosed space, of killing such as remain, and preventing the ingress 
of others. 

BAO TBIjft , the ancient name of the imperfectly known land lying bet-ween the western 
part of the Hindu Kush mountains, and the river Oxus (Amu, or Gihon), which 
separated it from Sogcliana on the n. and n.e. Its boundaries in early times can, 
’not be precisely ascertained, but it is generally considered to have been identical with 
the modern Balidi (q.v.). 13. is supposed to have been the seat of the pai’ent-peopjc 
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from -whicli the xiryan (q.v.) or Indo-European family of nations hrancbed oil. Tlie 
ancient Bactrians of historic times were akin to the Modes and B(3rsians, and used the 
Zend language. B. was originally the center of a powerful kingdom, which extended 
itself over the e. of Persia, hut we have almost no record of its early greatness; wc only 
know that Ninus, the ilssyrian king, in spite of his vast army, found much dilfleulty in 
conquering it, and that when Arbaces besieged the last Assyrian king, Sar(laiia])alus, in 
his metropolis, he was assisted by a large force of Bactrians,^ It is believed that the 
ancient Persian religion was first developed in Bactra or Zariaspa, the capital of B., 
which was the head-quarters of the Magi till the land was overrun by the Arabs, and a 
center-point of the inland trade of Asia, The modern town of Balkh (q.v.) is built upon 
its site. Alexander, on liis return from Persia, left in B. a colony of 14,000 Greeks, who 
here extended civilization. After the death of Alexander, B. was annexed to the king- 
dom of tSyiia; but was raised to independence by its governor, DiodoUis I., who 
founded the Greek kingdom of new B. about j35(> n.c. 1 he history of this kingdom 
was formerly little known, but has been receutly elucidated by uumerons Grmco-Bactriuu 
coins found in the topes or burial-places of Afghanistan. These coins give the names of 
a series of kings, and bear Indications of tin; political cireumstuncos of the Greek king- 
dom of B. On those of Eucratides, a monarch who flourished in the age of Mithridates, 
there are found, beside the Greek characters, others which have been proved to belong 
to a dialect of the Sanscrit, and have been very happily decipliered by to. Prinsep. 

BAG'TEIS, a genus of palms, of w^hich nearly fifty species arc known, all American. 
The leaves of some are pinnate, those of others entire. They are generally small palms, 
some of them very small, and with slender stems; that of jJ. tenvis is not thicker than a 
goose -quill Some are spiny, and form thickets not easily traversed. B. aeanthomrpa 
i.s called Tucu.m, near Bahia, and from it an extremely todgh thread is obtained, which 
is used for making nets. B. maraja, the Maea ja palm, produces large clusters of fiiiit, 
resembling small grapes, with a thin pulp of an agreeable subacid flavor. 

BACTBITES, a genus of fossil ammomtidw, with a straight shell, and indented but 
not ramified septa. Five species have been described, all from Devonian strata. 

BA'CITIITES, a genus of the family of emmomWa^ differing from the time mnmomtes 
{qv.)in the perfectly straight form of the shell 'which tapers to a point, and is either 
round or compressed. The species, like the other amraonitidm, arc all fossil. B. are 
characteristic of the upper chalk, and appear to have existed only towards the expiry of 
the period over which the existence of the ammonitidao extended. 

BA'CirP, a rapidly increiising and very prosperous t. of Lancashire, and station of 
the East Lancashire railway, situated in abeautiful valley near the borders of Yorksiiire, 
15 m. n. from Manchester, and 12 m. e. ])y s. from Blackburn. Great improvements 
have been and are still being made in the condition and appearance of the towm. 
There are many churches of "all denominations, a mechanics’ and a literary institute, 
reading-rooms, etc., and in Aug., 1867, was opened a. lieautiful market-house." Tlie pop. 
was 6981 in 1851, and 17,199 in 1871. B, has extensive cotton factories, dye-works, 
brass and iron foundries. There are numerous coal-mines in the neighborhood; and 
within a mile from the town, large woolen manufactories. 

BABA'GRY, a seaport t on the gold coast of upper Guinea. Pop. 10,000. At one 
time it carried on a large trade in slaves with the Portuguese, who here established sev- 
eral factories, B. now belongs to Great Britain. It was from this place that Lauder 
and Clapperton started on their expeditions to explore the African interior. 

BABAJOZ', called by the Romans Pax Augusta, and Ijy the Moors Beledaix, i.c., 
‘toand of Health,” is the capital of the Spanish province of the same name. It i.s situ- 
ated about 5 m. from the borders of Portugal, in a fruitfr^ district on the left bank of 
the Guadiana, wdiich is here crossed by a stone bridge of 28arches. It has 22,195 inhal)- 
itants, is a fortress of the first rank, the residence of a captain-general, and the see of a 
bishop, and has an old cathedral with a splendid organ, and paintings by Mateo Cerezo 
and Morales, who was born at B. ; a brisk traffic, chiefly contraband, is.carried on with 
Portugal Its chief articles of manufacture are soap, coarse woolens, leather, and delft- 
ware. As one of the keys of Portugal, B. has often been a place of importance in wEir. 
It was besieged in vain by the Portuguese in 1660, and again by the allies, in the Span- 
ish -war of succession, in 1705. During the French war, B. was besieged by the Frencli 
in 1808 and in 1809, and again in 1811, when it surrendered. Mar. 11, to Soult. It was 
thrice besieged by the English under WeiUngton; first on April 17, 1811, after the con. 
quest of Olivenza, on which occasion, the approach of Soult to its relief caused the 
siege to be raised on the 14th of May; the second time, after the battles of Fuentes 
d’Onor and Albuera, the city wms invested from May 27 to June 10, 1811, but still in 
vain. The third investment, Mar. 17, 1812, ended in the taking of the city by storm, 
oh the night of April 6, after a murderous contest, and a loss, during the tw^enty days’ 
siege,, of 72 officers and 968 men killed, and 306 officers and 3483 men wounded.— The 
province of B. has an area, of 8687 sq.m., and a population of (1870)431,922, See'EsTiiB^ 
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BABAKHSHAH', or BuDUKirsnAN', a territory of central Asia, lying between 36° and 
S8° n. bs-b, and 09’' and I'd" e. lung. B. lies between the chain of the Hindu Kush and 
the Oxus, It is drained by the Kokcha, a tributary of that river, and is famous through- 


■ 


its rruus, nowers, an<i nignungaies. in recent times no Jauropean traveler has visited it 
except capt. Joiui Wuud, who only saw it in the winter of 1838. The inhabitants are 
Tajiks, or an Aryan race speaking Persian and Turkee. They are Alohamniedans— 
Sheas in the mountains, and Siuinas in the plains. Their number is estimated at 350,000. 
One of their chief occupations is man-stealing-- their captives being chiefly Kafirs and 
Chitralis from the Indian side of the Hindu Kush. The people of B. seem to have heen 
always under the immediate rule of their own chiefs, at the head of whom was “ the 
Mir.'' They have generally, however, formed part of some great Asiatic empire. In 
the last century, B. formed part of the empire of Kadir Shah^ after whose death it 
became subject to the xlfghans. In 1823, however, the Uzbecks, under Alurad Beg, 
taking advantage of the disturbed state of Afghanistan^ defeated the tribes of B. in"a 
pitched battle; and two jxairs after, their subjection w^as completed. Their conquerors 
treated them most iiarslily, demolisliing their towms, and either selling them as slaves, 
or COTying them oil to people the unliealthy swamps of Kunduz. On the death ot Murad 
in 1845, B. seems to hav(3 become for a time independent. The Afghans, however, soon 
reasserted their claims. In 1859, they conquered Kunduz, and were about to annex B., 
wiien the Mir agreed to ])ay an annual tribute. In 1863, Jehandar Shah, the Mir of B., 
was superseded by Mir >faiiiud Shah, another of the royal family of B., supported by 
the Afghans. Tliis gave rise to a struggle which ended in the nephews of Jehandar 
acquiriiig dominion by means of Afglian 'help. ’ In 1873, England and EUssia discussed 
and agreed ii])on a frontier lietweeii B. and Afghanistan.— B. is sometimes made to include 
Wakan, on the upper Oxus, betw’ceii B. proper and the Pamis Steppe (see Bolor). — See 
Yule’s Marco Polo; Yambery’s Central Aw, 1874; Quarterly mxdi Edinburgh ^mews, 
1873. 

BABAE'KA, a t. of Oiide, India, in the district of Bainswwra, 4 m. e. from the Gau- 
ges, and 5 m. e. from Cawnpore, Pop. 8000. 

BADDECK, a village and capital of Victoria co. , K. 6., dominion of Canada, on the 
island of Cape Breton, accessible to steamers. 

BAB'BEELOCKS, or Henwabe (alaria esculcnta), a sea-weed (see Alg/E), of the Buh’ 
orchr f ucuceip, growing on rocks in deep water on the shores of Britain, Iceland, and 
the northern parts of "^Europe. It has a stem 4 to 8 in. long, pinnated with a few sho«'t 
leaflets, which contain the seeds, and a membranous olive-green frond of 2 to 12 ft. 
long, with a stout mid-rib. The frond being stripped off, tlie mid-rib forms an article 
of food to the inhabitants of the sea-coasts of Iceland, Denmark, Scotland, Ireland, etc. 
The thinner part of the frond is also sometimes eaten, 

BADEAU, Abam, a native of Kew York; served on Sherman’s staff, and was 
wounded at Port Hudson, in the rebellion. He wnis gen. Grant’s military secretary, was 
brevett ed as brig, gen. of the U. S. army, and was secretary of the American legation in 
England. He is the author of Milifan/ 111^1 ory of Gen, U. iS. Grant. 

BA'BEH, The Grand Duchy of, is situated at tlie south-w’estem extremity of the 
German em])ire. With an area of 5900 sq.m., it runs in the direction of the valley of 
the upper Rhine and of the Black Forest, from the southern bend of the Main at Wert- 
hcini to the Bodensee or lake of Constance, and is bounded on the n. by Bavaria and 
Hesse-Darmstadt; on the c. by Hohenzollern, Wlirtemberg, Bavaria; and on the w. and 
s, by Bie Rhine, Wdiicli separates it from Rhenish Bavaria, Alsace, and Switzerland. It 
is divided politically into four circles — the circle of the '‘Lake,-’ at the s,, and the circles 
of the “Ppper Ithine,” of the Central Rhine,” and of the “ Lower Rhine;” these are 
again divided into 79 districts. 

Surface and Hydrography. — Physically, B. falls into two divisions— the western plain, 
lying along the right bank of the Rhine, and the eastern .highlands; the plain occupying 
about a fifth of die whole duchy, and the hilly part, four fifths. Of the mountain- 
ranges, the Schwarzwald, or Black Forest, is the most jiromment. Sec Black Forest. 
For a distance of 96 m., it belongs almost exclusively to Baden. It terminates in abrupt 
declivities towards the w., and oli the e. descends by cl<3grees into the pilateau of the Nec- 
kar in Wurtemberg. It decreases in height from s. to n., its mean elevation being from 
about 4000 to 2700 ft., and is cut up into sections by numerous deex> and wildly romantic 
mlleys. The most remarkable sviminits are Peldberg and Belchen in the south. The 
less elevated part of the mountainous division of B., wliich lies to the n. of the Murg, 
recieives the general name of the Keckar higldands, as far as to its intersection by the 
Keckar valley, on the n, side of wliich the Odenwald begins. Southward, in the circle 
' of the ““ Lake,” rise the extimsive plateaus of the German Jura. This table-land is known 
by the local name of the Randen. In the plain of the “Upper Rhine,” between Alt- 
' forelsach and Eudingen, stands the small isolated basaltic group of the Kaiserstuhl, or 
emperor’s s<iat, rising to tlie height of 11 00 ft., and overlooking the Rhine. 

Being drained by the Rhlnelmd the Danube, B. belongs to the basins of two oppo- 





site seas; the sources of the Danube, however, drain only about 330 sq.m, in the north- 
ern part of the “Circle of the Lake." Beginning with the Bodensee, which projects 
three arms or bays on the n.w, into B., the Rhine, in its tumultuous coimy, forms the 
s. boundary, interrupted, ho'wever, by several encroachments of the Swifis lerritories 
upon its n. hank. From Basel to below Manheim, the stream is the only snd natural 
boundary. The chief tributaries of the Rhine, on the B, side, are tlic rh ckur, t'ae Ivin- 
zig, the Murg, the Elz, the Dreisam, and the Ptinz. On the ^B.e. the B. don territories 
are bounded by the Main, which there receives the Tauber. Except a ])a}t Boden- 
see, B. lias no lake of importance. In llie Scliwarzwaid, however, there are the follow- 
ing sheets of water which go by the name of lakes: Miunraelsee, Wildsee, Feidseo., Titi- 
see, and the jSTonnenmattweiher, with a floating island. 

Climate. — As the difference betrveea the highest and lowest poinst of B, — ^Feldl>erg, 
which rises to height of 4860 ft, and Manheim-— amounts to something like 4500 ft, 
there is naturally a great variety of climate, especially in respect of tempeniUire. The 
mean teniperature of the plains" may be stated at 50% and that of the highlands nt 44’ 
Fahr., so that the Rhine valley of B. is one of the warmest and niost fruitful districts, 
not only of G-ermany, but of Europe; the land yielding often, in the ease of maize, a 
return ()f more than 300 fold. ' Walnuts, cherries, apples, and petirs grow in abimdance, 
W’hile the western terraces of the Schwarzwald arc decked with vines. On tlK‘sy charm- 
ing declivities, the walnut thrives at a height of 1340 ft., the grape at 14-50 ft. ; other 
kinds of fruit are cultivated in the higher regions to an elevation of more than 2000 hag,. 
The wild cherry is found even as high as 2600 ft. ; the cereals being profitably culti- 
vated to at least an equal height. Oats rise as high even as 3600 ft., above which lie 
the exclusively pastoral districts. 

About two thirds of the population are 'engaged in the cultivation of tlie land, which, 
as may be inferred from the description, yields rich returns. An area of about 3200 
sq.m, is occupied with fields and gardens, growing wheat, oats, rye, barley, maize, pota- 
toes, pulse, and vegetables of all sorts. Tobacco, hemp, rape, opium, etc,, yield a large 
revenue. Meadow-land and pasturage occupy about a fifth of the surface. An impor- 
tant branch of cultivation is also th(^ production of chestnuts, walnuts, almonds, etc. 
The quantity of wine produced yearly is, on an average, 14 milMoii gallons. About 
1790 sq.m, are under wood. The 'Schwarzwald is one ot the most remarkable pine-for- 
ests of Germany. There whole' tracts may be seen of pines of the lieigbt of from 160 
to 180 ft., which are exported to the IN'etherlands for ship-building. The rearing of 
cattle is carried on to a large extent. The several kinds of stock 'may amount to the 
following numbers: horses, ^ 73,200; asses, 700; cattle, 481, (XK); sheep, 189,000; goats, 
22,100; swine, 480,000; making a total of 1,246,000 head of animals, and representing a 
lai'ge amount of wealth. Honey is also an important product, more than 74,000 bee- 
hives being kept in the duchy. Yarious societies exist for improving the breed of 
horses and perfecting agriculture. 

MmemU. — The mineral wealth of the country does not seem to be valued yet as it 
deserves, if we may judge from the extent of 'mining operations carried on ; but the 
activity of the mining society at^Carlsriihe is yearly bringing this department of the 
national industry more and more into a fitting condition. Iron, lead, silver, copper, and 
salt are among the chief productions; gold is extracted from the sands of the Rhine, near 
■Wittenweier, and cobalt, sulphur, marble, and several kinds of precious stones are found. 
B. is rich in mineral springs; as many as 60 are enumerated, some sulphureous, some 
chalybeate, and some acidulous. Hence there are a great number of much frequented 
watering-places, as Baden-Baden, Badenweiler, Griesbacb, Peterstiml, etc. 

MmuSaetwm, The increasing activity in the various branches of industrial art 
is testified by the existence of over 1200 manufactories, •with about 70,000 hands, and a 
yearly produce of from 40 to 50 million marks. The industrial activity extends diiefly 
to the following articles: ribbons and cotton fabrics, mostly at, St. Blasia; toys and trin- 
kets, and tobacco, wbicb occupies the fimt place; chicory, paper, cloth, leather, beer, 
wooden clocks, and articles of straw; the last twmare chai’acteristie of the Schwarzwald 
districts, and knowm all over the world. Of clocks alone, over 600,000 are made annu- 
ally. The chief articles of export are wine and timber, which last is sent almost exclu- 
clusively to the Netherlands, and brings in a sum of at least 6,000,000 marks (£3(X).000). 
The principal imports are colonial goods, fruits, drugs, horses, wool, cotton, silk goods, 
iron, steel, and articles of luxury. Money was formerly reckoned in guldens or florins 
of 24 to the mark of silver, a fioriii being equal to 20f?. sterling; hut now. under the new 
universal system of the German empire, in marks, approximately ecjual in value to shil- 
lings. Weights and measures are divided according to the decimal system. 

Popnlatwn, JMlgion, JSdv cation. pop. of B. in 1875 amounted to 1,506,531, l>eing 
an increase of above 40,000 as compared with 18*71. With the exception of Jews, 
the inhabitans are exclusively German, The dominant church is the Roman Catholic, 
whose adlierents in 1871 numbered 942,560, or about two thirds of the wdiole population. 
Protestants numbered 491,008; Dissenters and Mennonites, 2265; and Jews, 12,475. 
The school-system of B. is excellent; it offers the means of instmetion to every indi- 
vidual; and a multitude of libraries, museums, and collections of all sorts, are signifi- 
cant indications of the higher elements of culture. 

sovereignty of the grand duchy, which is strictly indivisible and 


of tlxe female. 

i and daughters are 

IVCS and marsravmcs. mu suvuicigu i., by a parliamentaiy 

''"‘‘'tii-Tilion The parliatnent, wMcli meets regularly every two years consists of two 
const . • cliiimliuf consists of the princes of tlic g'rami-ducal house, the heads 

“ n, s ^ fomihes 7 princes and 3 counts), and of the i^obility-on ^'honi when 
?, w no -ie I hwvdiU.rv inWertv, under feudal tenure, to Ihe value ,.f 500,000 inavks the 
the rank oUhi high uoi)ility-the Catholic archbislwp and , the Protestant 
fite ^ K'Di’esentatives of the universities, and 8 members chosen by the giaud duke, 
u out re'm-d to ™Tor birth. The second cluunlKU' consists of 68 representatives chosen 
for 8 year” 3-3 Lr the cities, and 41 for tlio country districts, giving 1 
Inou/oi o40 inhaliitauts. As to the franchise, less regard has been paid m B. than else- 
where to’tlie proiierl V (lualiOcutiou; every settled citizen and all state otheiaisinay take pait 
^ tl e electors, and may become electors; only representatives luust either 

tMV Oil cunilal of 16 OOU marks, or about ,^800, or be in xDOssession of an ecclesias- 
^ Sfic^e brin^rinn- in at least 3500 marks, or £135. The liighest delihorative 

"t' «tate. The grand du^ce is its presi- 
dent anil it is divfded, since 1870, into the niini.sterie.s— (1) of the grand-ducal house of 
• of' forei<m affairs* (2i of the interior; (ff) oi commerce, riie expendiluie, 

Sfo diu‘ o U e bmkmt estimates for the year 1875, was 30,200,818 marks; the estimato 
S e cip fotbhc Same year amounting to 39,896,478 marks. There i.s a parttcuiar 
riLuuiv with the llnances of the railways, and the steamers on the lake ot Con- 
budjj (lea » ^ florins were added to the public debt of the country by the 

staiic^c. o-eneral debt of B. in 1875. amounted to 91,369,656 marlp ; 

26lok"973 marks. The military affnirs of B: are now exedm 
qivelv remilatcd by tlie imperial power; the troops of B. torm the major ^pai^t of the 14tb 
(ralinoe of the empire. Tlie effective war-strength of the army ml8G8 was 43, /Oo *, 

-.np 14 Tliere exists three orders of kn ighthood, besides a medal for military sei- 

peace 14,263 The capital and residence of the sovereign is 

SSle;1lm capUai: oftL hu^^^ circles ” ari Coustuuz, Freiburg, Carlsruhc (formerly 

The original inhabitants of B. were Alemanni. These fell imder the 
riAnffiiion of the Franks the conquerors of Gaul, and submitted at the same time to the 
Mian relWon Undoi their duke, Gottfried, they made repeated attempts to regain 
their indenencli'ncc but iu vain; and the dukedom of tlie Alemanni was abolished in 748 
' bfpepin the Little, In tlie 11th e., a duke Berthold; said to have been a de^scenc ant of 
the Ikmanuian Gottfried, built the casUe ot Zidiriii^on in Bveisgau, and v\ith him 
heo’ins the unbroken line of the princes of llio iiouse of Zilliringen. A descendant of hu 
S son tol th of margrave of B., and became tlie tuicestorof the st. 1 flourish- 
kfhouso of Baden He died iu 1180. Tlie history of this house presents, for long, little 
cls\ but a succession of partitions of tlie territories among brothers, to be again and again 
Reunited by one or oUkt of tlie collateral branclios becoming extinct Tlie f ospority of 
threountry was thus greatly retarded. The r-resent capita!, Ciirlsruiie^, was built in 1715 
ry the rei-mhig count! Cliailc.s IJI. It is to ids grandson, Charles Frederic who suc- 
cMded in 174?, tliat B. owes considerable accessions ot temtw' and political mipor- 
tance. By favoring tlie policy of Napoleon and joining the confederation of the Rhine, 
he doubled his possessions in 'extent and population, and acquired successively the dig- 
nitv of elector and tlic title of grand duke. In 1811, he was succeeded by his grandson, 
OhLles Ludwif*- Fredcrid? who, five years before, had married Stephanie. Jiouise 
A an adopted daughter of Kapoleon. After tiie battle of Leipsic, 

Charles LinBvig seceded from tlie confederation of the Rhine, and (1815) joined the Ger- 
THGii nui federation in which B. holds the seventh rank. _ ^ . a, i 

' The oHc’iii'il constitutions or ‘‘states” of the separate tcrrilories composing the grand 
duchv havhig mosllv become extinct, the grand duke Charles granted (1818) the charter 
wliie'a formsllic basis of the present coustitutioii. Cliarles was suoceedetl m the same 
y ar y^™m do was inclined to absohitisiii, and had to contend at 

wMi a powerful opposition, wliidi led him frequently to dissolve the chamber. He 
succeeded in 1825 in ciirrying tlirough an alteration of tlie con.stitution, extending, tlie 
duration of the iiarliamenti after which the government and the chambers acted more 
wnSisly childless (1830), was succeeded by h s brother Leopold 

T1 e kimwn lilicrd tendeimies of tlii-s prince promised at first a new life to constitutional 
. fove Cent in reactio'n, become strong since the fall of Warsaw, simn 

■ l»h!ed tiir-overnment, and the act estahlishing the freedom of tlie press, which m 1831 
' ■ had been hailed with delight by B, and the whole of Germany, was, m 183~., declared 
hmraethnMe and abrogated. A fluctimtiiig contest between a reactionary government 
IX mwing^ppoS carried oil till 1846, when the const tutional ^kk was 
made minister of the interior, and liberalism thus placed at the helm. The first effect 
ws to calm the public mind, and to cause a split betwein the liberals and tlie ladicals. 
The ninti pa liament mot (Dec. , 1847) imdcr the most friendly and promising aupices ;■ 
when the FrenS“ (Feb., 1848), the vibrations of which were first felt by B. 

. . radirenlv milled tlie radical Urty into tlie most violent activity. _ Not ^tisfied with a 
. ; multSe of liberal measures paffied by the legislature, the revolutionaiy leaders, Heckcr 
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and Slnivc, aimed at, establishing a renuldic an 
lumng sided with the insurgents, the grand’ dn 
(galled (May, 1840). The duke had recourse to X^i 
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father ordered that a ring should he put on his finger. As to the vrorhinanship and 
materials of ancient rings, see Kino, Sigxet, etc. Of badges assumed for the purpose 
of distinction, none are more famous than the white and red roses of York and Lancaster. 
Henry Vi I. combined these two emblems, first, carrying arose per pale, white and red, 
and afterwards placing the while rose Avitbln the red one. One of queen Elizabeth’s 
budges was a golden falcon peiThed on the slimipof a tree between two growing branches 
of white and red roses, a B. wiiicli is said to have been given to her mother, Anne 
Boleyn, by Henry VI 11. The bmr a fid rac/ffecl \ which still exists as a sign in London, 
was the E. of the great earl of Vvbirwick. The 'inJa'fe hart and s7/.v//7, which are 
frequently met with as signs to inns, liavc a similar origin, the first having been the B. 
of KicbniVl n., and the second having hclongecl to the house of Lancaster. Tlie ffctrb 
and sicJde, the B. of the HungerfoivL, is another very beautiful and less common example . 
of the same class of badges. Different co\intries have also distinctive badges, generally 
connected with the history either of the actual ruling or of some former d^^nasty. Of 
these, the fienr de Ik of France, and the other badges, for which it from time to time 
makes w^ay — viz., the cap of liberty and other emblejris of re])ublicanism, tlic eagles of 
the empire, borrowed from Rome, and the bees and other insignia which the Bonaparte 
family have assumed, may all be taken as examples. 

B. of England , — The present B. of England is arose wdiite and red, ensigned ■with' 
the royal crown. The- initials Y. R., ensigned with a crown, which are used on- military 
accouterments, is also a species of natiomxl badge. 

B, of Scotland is a Hiistle ensigned with a royal cro-^vn. 

B. of Ireland . — Ireland has two national badges — the golden harp and the trefoil, 
both of which are carried ensigned with the royal cro-wn. 

The three badges of England, Scotland, and Ireland, carried conjoined, may be seen 
under any representation of the royal arms. 

B. of'^Valeii is a dragon passant wings elevated, gules, on a mount vert. ^ 

B. of Ulster is on a shield or canton, ^or, a sinisteVliand erect and apaumee, gn. This 
B., winch is popularly known as “the bloody hand,” is borne in the paternal coats of 
English laironefs. 

B. of No m Seotia, which is bornfx by the Nova Scotia baronets, is, or, a saltire azure, 
thereon an escutcheon of the arms of Scotland, and ensigned with an imperial crown, 
the motto being, Fai) mentk honestm gloria. 

One of the oldest and most celebrated badges in existence is the so-called jewel of 
king Alfred, l^or the badges of the different orders of knighthood, see their respective 
titles. 

BABCtEE, Metes, a genus of quadrupeds of the bear family or tfvsfdee (see Beat?), and 
nu*lud;.‘d by Linnmus in the genus or bear, but forming a sort of connecting-link 
betwcim this family and the rmistelid/M or -weasel and otter fannl}^ To tlic skunks (q.v.), 
wlii(di are ranked in that family, the badger.s have a particularly strong resemblance, 
juid their dentition and liabits are almost the same. The dentition of badgers differs 
from that of bears chiefly in the large size of the tuberculous molar teeth at the bottom 
of each jaw, showing a still greater adaptation to vegetable food. Badgers, like the rest 
of the family to winch they belong, are plantigrade,^i.e., they vraik on the whole sole of 
the foot, and not merely on the fore part of it; The body is thus brought nearer to the 
ground than it otherwise would be from their length of limb. The hehcl is long, with a 
pointed muzzle, the tail short, the skin very thick and tough, the hair long. The gait 
is shuv, the habits nocturnal and solitary. "There are five toes on each, both of Hie fore 
and hind feet, and the feet are pecufiarly adapted for digging and burrowing. A 
peculiar characteristic of the badgers, not found in any other quadrupeds of the same 
family, is the possession of a bag, beneath the tail, for’tlie secretion of a peculiar sub- 
stance, of a disagreeable odor, which is supjiosed to be of use in directing the sexes to 
each other in their solitary wanderings. — Tlie common B. (M. faxus or M. xulgaris) is the 
only quadruped of the bear family now found in the British islands. It is widely, 
diffused over Europe and the middle part.s of Asia. It is grayish brown aliove and 
black beneath ; the- head white, with a longitudinal black band on each side; the body 
long but robust, in size about equal to that of a small fox, the hair coarse and reacliing 
to the ground as the animal walks. The average length is 2 ft. 6 in., and the height at 
the shoulder 11 inches. It haunts the gloomy recesses of i;\mods, or thick coppices on 
the sides of hills, and digs for itself deep and well-formed domicile, consisting of 
more than one apartment, the single entrance to which is by a deep, oblique, "and 
even tortuous excavation.” In this, or similar excavation, the B. sleeps through tlie 
winter. The B. makes use of its nose in digging, scrapes -with the fore-paws, flinging 
,e earth as far i)ack by them as possible, and, ’^viien the accumulation is considerable, 
^ushes it away by means of the hiiKi-feet. The B. is extremely cleanly in its habits. It 
is one of the- most perfectly omnivorous of animals, in a wild state as -well as in confine- 
"^ent; fruits, roots, beech-mast, eggs, young birds, small quadrupeds, frogs, snails, 
ms, and insects, equally constitute its natural food. It has been known"^ to visit a 
rden for straw' berries. It is also fond of honey, and of the larvae of wasps and wild 
s, for the sake of which it digs up their nests, its hide being impervious to their 
gs. It is often caught by placing a sack in the mouth of its hole, when it is out at 
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iii.fflit; dogs are then sent into the wood to alarm it, upon wliioh it flees to its hole n. 
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' BABMIHTOIJ, a popular game closely resembling lawn tennis, is i3layed with battle- 
dore and slinUlecock on a rectangular portion of a lawn. The ground is divided cross- 
wise by a strip of net, not less than 3 in. wide, suspended from poles at a height of 
feet. As in lawn tennis, the ground on either side of the net is divided lengthwise into 
right and left courts. The first pla3X‘r si aiiding on a specihed part of his right court, 
must strike the shuttlecock so as to fall across the net into the back section of the right 
court o[;posite. The opponent sti'ikes it back, then it is returned by the to player, 
and so on till tiie first player misses the shuttlecock. After the tot "stroke it suffices 
that the shuttlecock be sent across llie net, if it does not fly beyond the boundaries. 

BADRINATH. See Biiaduinath, 

BAEL, or Biiel. See Aegle. 

BAE'l^A, a t. in the province of Cordova, Spain, of about 13,000 inhabitants. It is 
situated about 34 m. s.s.e. from Cordova, on the river Marbella, and carries on a con- 
siderable export and inland trade, chiefly in grain and oil. B. was a Roman town; and 
a Roman sepulchre \vas discovered here in 1833. 

BAEE, Kaul Etikst Von, a distinguished Russian naturalist, was b. Feb. 29, 1792, in 
Estlionia. Burliig 1810-14, he studied medicine at the university of Dorpat, but con- 
vinced that liussiti as it then was presented very few advantages for the acquisition of 
scieiitillc knowledge, he went to Gemiany in 1814, where" he studied comparative 
anatomy under DOilinger in Wurzburg. He also made the acquaintance of prof. Npe.s 
of Kson])eck, wlio exercised a consideralde influence over him. In 1817, he wxmt to 
Kdnigsberg, where, two years after, he w'as appointed professor of zoology, and charged 
with the organization of the zoological museum. In 1834, he was called to Bt. Peters- 
burg, and was soon known as one "of the most active members of the academy (of which 
he became an honorary member in 1862). As a naturali-st, he has .specially occupied 
liimsclf with the diflicult subject of embryology; and to his laborious investigations we 
owe several most valuable discoveries in regard to the development of organic bodies, 
Beginning with his Epidola de Ou MammoUmii et IIominiH Gened (Leip. 1827), he still 
further elucidated this subject in liis Ilidoryof Anmal I>eveloj>ment (Konigsberg, 1828-37)' 
and Hidory of the Development of Fishes (Leip. 1835). After his return to" St. Petersburg, 
he made the polar regions tlie objects of his study. He examined carefully the northern 
shores of Russia, and published a minute description of their fauna, and flora. He sug- 
gested valuable improvements in the Russian flsheries. In 1864, the SOtli year of liis 
doctorate was celebrated by tiie Esthonian nobility, at whose expense a splendid volume 
was published, containing B.’s autobiography. He d. Nov. 39,1876. Ills Deden and 
* KMne Aufsate appeared in 1864-75; the Beitfcige ziir Kemitam des Busslchen Beichs (26 
vols.) in 1864-75. 

BAEZ, Buehavtsnttjea, b. 1820; president of the republic of San Domingo .and 
thrice re-chosen. He was the son of a mulatto, inherited a large fortune, and was 
prominent in securing Dominican independence. In 1853, lie was driven from the 
country by Santana; returned in 1856; was again driven out in Jan., 1858; again 
returned iii 1865, and wms elected for the third time. The next year an insurrection 
drove him into exile; and in the following year he was again restored. B. endeavored 
to secure the annexation of Dominica to the United States, but tlie U. S. senate declined 
the olfer. 

BAE'ZA, a handsome old t. of Spain, in the province of Jaen, from the capital city of 
which it is about 32 m, distant in the n.e. direction. Pop. about 13,000. It was here 
that the younger Scipio routed Asdrubal with immense loss, taking 10,000 Spaniards 
prisoners. ItVas a flourishing city under the Moors, several of wiiose caliphs and kings 
resided here, but it never fairly recovered its sack by St. Ferdinand in the 13th century. 
Gaspar Be.cerra, tlie celebrated sculptor, was!), here in 1720; but B. is chiefly proud of 
being the birthplace of the 11,000 virgins, usually named of Cologne. Its lu'incipal 
buildings arc the university, the old monastery of St. Philip de Neri, the cathedral, and 
the Jesuits’ college. B. has manufactures of leather. 

BAETA, the Paphos of ancient times, a seaport t. on the s.w. coast of the island of 
Cyprus. It has now fallen much into decay, and has but a small population, who trade in 
cotton, silk, and grain; but under the Venetian rule, it was’ a place of considerable 
importance. The present t. occupies the site of New’* Paphos, wdileh, under the Romans, 
was a beautiful city, full of flne temples and other public buildings. The Old Pax^hos, 
famous as the place where Venus landed immediately after her birth from the foam, and 
as her favorite residence, stood a little to the south-east. A hundred q^ltars were here 
erected to her name, to \vhich numerous worshipers, male and fen%ile, from New 
Paphos, trooped annually to pay tlieir devotions. An earthquake in the time of Augustus 
. destroyed the Roman Paphos, but it was rebuilt soon afterwards. The Roman depuU^- 
governor, Sergius Paulus, was here converted by Bt. Pa\il. 

BAFFIN, William, 1584-1631; an English navigator of whose early life nothing Is 
known. In 1612, he accompanied dames Hull in his "search for a noidh-western passage, 
and in 1613, commanded the English whaling fleet in the Arctic seas. In 1616, he wmei 
aorth in the Discovery under Bylot, and explored the inlet now known as Baffin’s bay. 
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111 1G21, he was killed while tiying, in conjunction with a Persian force, to expel the 
Portuguese from Ormuz. 

BAE'FIFS BAY, a gulf, or rather sea, on the n.e. coast of ISiorth America, extending 
between that continent and Greenland; hit. 68'’ to 78^ u., and long. 51“" to 80/ east. It is 
about ^3(J0 in. long, with an average breadth of 280. Its greatest depth is 8800 feet. The 
tides do not rise more than 10 feet. The currents arc general l\ptow arils the s., though 
recent investigations would seem to show that on the. e, side of Oav/s’ strait and B. B. a 
current from Spitzbergeu flows northwards round cape Farewell. The sh(H*es aiu for the 
most part lofty and precipitous, backed by ranges of snow-clad mountains. The pre- 
vailing rocks are granite and gneiss. The principal animals inhabiting the coasts are, on 
land, bears, black foxes, and hares; in the sea, the black whale, walrus, and seal, gulls, 
ducks, and other sea-fowls. The s. shore of Whale sound on the e. coast in lat, 
77"‘ 20' n. was found by capt. Iiiglefleld in 1852 to be inhabited. There are Ilanish set- 
tlements on Disco and Whale islands. B. B. communicates with the Atlantic ocean by 
Davis’ strait; and with the Arctic ocean hy Smith sound on th,e n., and Lancaster sound 
on the west. Wellington strait, which forms the n.w. outlet of Lancaster sound, was 
entered in 1852 by Sir E. Belcher. B. B. was first explored in 1616 by William Baflin, 
after whom it was called, and who was pilot of the expedition, which was commanded 
by Bylot. Baffin’s title to this honor seems to have been most faithfully earned; and 
the accuracy of his observations and descriptions has been confirnied by subswiuent 
navigators. Whale and seal fishing are prosecuted to a large extent in B. B., which, on 
account of icc, is only navigable for some two months in summer. 

BAFFO, a Venetian lady of singular beauty and talent, palled “ilie pure.” .She was 
captured by pirates in 1580, and made a slave in Constantinople, afterwards becoming 
the sultana of Amurath III, over whom she had great influence.^ After his death she 
was the counselor of her son Mobamnied IIL, who drowued all his father's wives except 
her. She died during the rule of her grandson. 

BAGA'EIA, or Baohekia, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Palermo, 9 m. e. by s. 
from Palermo, with which it is connected by railway. Pop. about 12,000. It is lieauti- 
fuliy situated at the base of the isthmus which separates the Bay of Palermo from that 
of Ti'rinini, and is surrounded by groups of palatial villas of the Sicilian nobility, abap- 
donod after the proprietors had ruined themselves by the festivals here celebrated in 
honor of queen Caroline, at the commencement of the piusent century. 

BAGASSE, Cane-Straw, or Cane-Trash, is the refuse matter obtained during the 
expression of the saccharine juice from the sugar-cane. In the manufacture of sugar 
(q.v.). the sugar-canes, in lengths of 3 to 4 ft., are passpd between heavy rollers, which 
only partly squeeze out the juice, and yield the bruised canes, or B., still retaining a’ 
large pore'entuge (usually about 18) of sugar. — The only use to which the is put is as 
fuel in the he:iting of the boilers and pans in the sugar ananufactory. The improved 
apparatus introduced of late years has done much to .save the large amount of sugar 
wasted ill the B. and other parts of the process, which at one time amounted to not less 
than one half of the entire qutintity of the sugar in the sugar-cane. 

BAGATELLE (Fr. signifying primarily any trifle), the name of a game some- 
what resembiing billiards. " A bagatelle-table is usually about 7 ft. long and 21 in. 
broad; it is lined with cloth, and a game is performed on it with balls and a cue or 
mace. The halls are small ivory spheres, and the sport consists in striking one or more 
into the holes at one end of the board. To perform this and other feats, some skill and 
experience are required, and the sport is far from unamusing in a cheerful parlor circle. 
Of laU? years bagatelle-tables have become very common in the houses of th(j middle 
cla.sses of society; they possess the recommendation of being purchasable at a small 
expense. 

.BAGAUD^, or Baoaudi, peasants of Gaul who resisted Roman oppression about 
270 A.u., capturing and destroying Angiistodunum (now Autun). Claudius t(.*mpor- 
arily repressed them, but Aureiiau made concessions to them, and proclaimed general 
amnesty. They rose again in 294, and Maximlan was sent against them. Their first 
leader wnsVietona; subsequently there were two, iElianus and Amandus, tlie lattiir 
calling himself emperor. Extant coins show that they had more than one emperor. 
The two last named fell in battle, and Maximian utterly defeated their forces; but they 
were troublesome to Rome until the end of the western empire, 

BAGDAD, the name of a t. and pashalic in the s.e. of Asiatic Turkey. The pashalic 
extends from lat. 30'^’ to 38'’ n.. and from long. 40° to 48° e. ; and is hounded on the n. by 
the pashalics of Diarhekir and Van; on the w. and s.,by Syria and Arabia; and on the 
e. by Persia; while at its s.e. extremity lies the Persian guff. Extreme length, o50 m. ; 
breadth, 350. Pop. 2,000,000. It is watered by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, which 
, unite their streams at the town of Korna, in lat. SF n., and long, 47° east. The pashalic 
of B. is usually divided into three parts. 1. Tliat e. of the Tigris, comprehending the 
district.s of Kfmmtqn (anciently, Simam)- MiOi Kimlutan (part of ancient AssyriaX the 
former of which is inch in grain and fruit. 2. That w. of the Euphrates, a sterile waste, 
losing itself at last in the great Syro-Arabian desert. 3. That between the two rivers, 
the northern portion of which is known under the name ot Algemali, ot “the island’* 
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(anciently, Mesopofcmio), and the soutlicrn nndcr that of imh-Amhi Babylonia 

and OluMca). Tlie last of these divisions, thoiigli now a baiTen ’wilderness, was in 
ancient times luxuriantly fertile, the scat of mighty eniiDires, and inhabited by industri- 
ous populations. The i)ar barons misgovernment and wretched incapacity of the Turks 
have reduced it to its present condition. The pashalic produces, in the better-cultivated 
districts, crops of rice, wheat, maize, barley, with some hemp, flax, tobacco, etc., while 
dates are brought to great perfection. The chief wild animals are lions — not numerous 
^hyenas, jackals, wolves, gazelles, ostriches; the chief domestic ones are horses, asses, 
inufes, hullalocfii, camels, and dromedaries. The inhabitants are composed of Turko- 
mans, Armenians, Turks, Jews, Arabs, and Kurds; the last two of which, races are 
notorious for their open and audacious depredations, their mutual wars, and their utter 
contempt for the authority attempted to be exercised over them. Principal cities — Bag- 
dad, Bassora, and Mosul. For a descriptioii of tlie cities ‘which in ancient times adorned 
this region, see Assyiiia, Babylon, In [xeteti, CTESiPirox, Seleecia, etc. 

BAGBAB, tlic capital of the pashalic of the same name, is situated on both banks of 
the Tigris, iii lat. 88 ' 20' n,, and long. 44" 23' e. Pop. estimated at 60,000. The city is 
surrounded by a brick-wall, 5 m. in circumference; the two parts are connected by a 
bridge of boats, and the commiiiiicatioii is guarded by a citadel. It has an extremely 
picturesque appearance from the outside, being encircled and interspersed with groves 
of date-trees, through which one may catch the gleam of domes and minarets; but it 
does not improve oh closer inspection. The streets are narrow, crooked, unpaved, and 
dirty, full of ruts, and strewed with dead carcasses, which, however, are for ihe most 
part removed by clogs, the only public scavengers in the east. The exterior of the indi- 
vidual houses corresponds witii the reT3ulsive aspect of the streets. They have, in gen- 
eral, no windows towards the front, auu built of old brick; but their interior is often 
very gorgeously decorated. The vaulted ceilings, rich moldings, inlaid mirrors, and 
massive gilding, bring back to the recollection of the traveler “the golden time of good 
Harun Al-Raschid.” B. contains iipwards of 100 mosques. These, together with the 
khans, bazaars, and the palace of the governor, are the only noticeable buildings in the 
city. Tlie domes and minarets are said to be finer than those of Constantinople, and are 
beautifully painted. The bazaars exhibit the produce of both Turkish aud European 
markets; but commerce has greatly decreased since Persia began to trade with Europe 
by way of Trebizoiide on the n., and by the Persian gulf on the south. Nevertheless, 
though no longer the chief emporium of merchandise beteveen east and •\\"est Asia, ancl 
though robber Kurds and Arabs lurk on all the roads that lead from the city, B. still 
^ carries on a considerable traffic wfith Aleppo and Damascus, and has manufactures of 
red aud yellorv leather, silks, and cotton stuffs. The value of goods that passed through 
the custom-house at B., in 1874-75, was £452,498. Of the 60,000 iuhahitan Is, the 
greater part are Turks and Arabs; the remainder arc Jew-s, Armenians, Hindus, Afghans, 
and Persians. In summer, the heat is oppressive ; rain does not fafi On more than 20 
or 30 clays throughout the whole year; but "wlicn the snows melt on the Armenian hills, 
the Tigris becomes a majestic, and often a destructive river. In 1831, an inundation 
destroyed one half of the town, and several thousand lives. The plague visits it peri- 
odically — once every 10 years. In 1831, 4000 people perished daily for several clays 
from its ravages 1 d. is frequently chosen by Mohammedans of the Bhiah sect as a per- 
nianent place of residence. Several steamers now ply on the Tigris to and from B, ; 
and here is one of the clnef stations of the Anglo-Indian telegraph. 

B. "was founded by the Abbaside caliph Al-inansur, 762-766 a.d. It was built out of 
j the ruins of Otesiphou and Seleiicia. In the 9t]i c., it was greatly enlarged by Harun 
' Ai-'Raschid, wdio erected numerous edifices on the e. side of the Tigris, and connected 
its two banks by a bridge of boats. The palace, built for himself, and the tomb of his 
favorite wdfe, Zobcide, ai’e said to have been of extraordinary splenclor. A hundred years 
later, B. was ravaged by the Turks. In 1253, the grandson of Genghis Kahn, Hulaku, 
put an end to tlie old caliphate; but the clescendants of this Tartar conqueror were 
expelled by Timur, wdio took the city in 1393. After several vicissitudes, it remained 
in tlie possession of a Turkoman chief, whose dynasty governed until 1470. In the 
beginningof the 16th a, Shah Ismail, the fotinder of the Sufiidc dynasty in Persia, made 
himself master of it; since which period it has repeatedly been a hone of contention 
between Turks and Persians. After a memorably obstinate siege, it was conquered by 
the sultan, Murad IV., in 1638. Nadir Shah vainly essayed to" retake it in the 18th c., 
and ever since it has been under the sway of the porte. 

BAGGAGE, in the marching aiTangements of the British army, is placed under .strict 
rules, in order that accumulation of -w^eight may not impede the movement of the troops; 
and rules of an analogous kind are enforced in troop-ships, when soldiers arc on a voy- 
age. The term itself is made to apply chiefiy to articles of clothing, and to small per- 
, sonal eftects. A private soldier is allowmd to carry nothing except that -v^dneh iiis 
knapsack and other accotiterments can hold; hut those who are married wdth their offi- 
cers’ consent— a suiall number in every regiment — are allowed one small chest each, of 
, definite size, which may be carried on a march, but at the men’s own expense. Staff-ser- 
geants and pay-sergeants have similar permission. The baggage-wagons are not expected 
to receive packages weighing more than 400 lbs. each, or as much as four men can lift. 
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Oiiicers’ B, is, of course, much more considerable in amount than that of the non-com- 
tiiissloued officers and privates. On board Iroop-sinps, the 'weight to be carried for eacli 
person is strictly defined— from 18 cwt. for a field otficer, down to 1 cwt. for a married 
private soldier, tvith his wife and children. In encampments, whetlier permanent or 
temporary, and in armies on field-service, the utmOsSt care is taken to preserve the B. 
from the enemy, by surrounding it as much as possible with defensive troops. 

BAGr'OESEIf, JElifs, a well-known Danish poet, but wlio also has a place in German 
literature, was b, at Korsor, in the island of Zealand, Feb. 15, 17(54. lie first obtained a 
reputation by his Comic Tales (1785), the opera Ilolger Devuske (171)0), as well as Ijy his 
odes and songs. Through the kind assistance of the prince of Aiigustenburg, he was 
enabled, in 1789, to make a tour through Germany, Switzerland, and France. In 1811, 
he was api)ointed pi’ofessor of Danish language and lit(3ratiire at Kiel ; in 1814 he removed 
to Copenhagen, where he became involved in an unseemly strife with (Hdenschlager, and 
in 1820 he left Ids native country altogether. Some years later, a home-sickness seized 
him, atid he set out on Ids return, but died at Hamburg, Oct. 8, 1826. B.’s nature was a ' 
curious comi)ound of pride and humility, love and liate, sensitiveness and reflective 
power, free-thinking and faith; and these conflicting qutdilies also ai)poar in Ids poems, 
whicli possess an unfinished and inharmonious character. In 1803 a]jpeared at Hamburg 
a collection of his German poems; in 1806 lie x^^ibb'shcd an idyllic epic, entitled Farther 
nais Oiler Alpenrem in twelve cantos, and written in hexameters, which greatly increased 
his reputation. It contains single passages of great beauty. B, possessed no lyrical tal- 
ent, in si)ite of Ids warm-hearted and enthusiastic character. Only a few of ids songs 
exhibit that simplicity and tenderness wdiich are the essential requisites of song-writing; 
and, besides, they are almost all destitute of originality. Klopstoek was the model whom 
he had in vie^v in the composition of his odes; but he was far from reaching the level of 
his master. The sphere in which lie shone most conspicuously was the serio-comic. His 
humorous epic” (as lie called it) of Admrb and Ece, published sliorlly after Ids death, is 
a singular mixture of humor, pathos, levity, and earnestness. He left in manuscript a 
poem of a similar character on the subjecFof Faust. VLis Poetical Works in the German 
Ijingxutgc (Leip. 1836, 5 vols.) have been published by liis son, who has prefixed to them 
an excellent biography. 

BAGHERMI, or BAairoti. See Begharmi, ante , 

BAGLIYI, George, a celebrated Italian physician, b. at Bagusa, in Sept., 1669. The 
incidents of his life are almost entirely confined to liis professional career. Origi- 
nally descended from an Armenian family, he took the name of his adoptive father, who 
was a wealthy physician of Lucca, and who bestowed on 1dm an excellent education, * 
He studied at Salerno, Padua, and Bologna, and aftei-w^ards visited the principal liospi- 
tals of Italy. In 1692 he went to Rome, where he enjoyed the anatondcai prelections of 
his friend Malpighi. Shortly after, he was appointed professor of anatomy at the col- 
lege of La Sapienza, Rome, where he died in 1706. His great discovery in medical science 
is the system of **solidism,” as it is called. Previous to the time of"B., physicians had 
held the doctrine of Hippocrates in reference to the primary seat of disc^ases— viz. : that 
it is in the fluids. B. came to tlie conclusion that this was erroneous, and that the real 
seat of disease is in the solids. His reasons are, on the whole, sound, and the doctrine 
is now ail but universally prevalent, though it is admitted that cases do occur in which 
the fluids appear to have been first alfe<?ted. He published several treatises of great 
merit, in '^diich his then novel views were explained. B. was very honest and independ- 
ent in his judgment, and used to warn his profession against a blind adherence to mere 
dogmas on matters which were but imperfectly knowm. 

BAGFA-OAVAL'LO, an inland t. of Italy, formerly belonging to the papal states, 11 m. 
w. from Ravenna, in the province of that name. Pop. about 3900. B. was a Roman 
city, called Tiberiaciim, in honor of Tiberius. 

BAGNACAVAiyLO, Bartolommeo Ramenghi, 1484-1542; an Italian painter, 
whose real name was- Ramcnghi, but he was called B. from llie village wdiere he was 
born. x\.t Rome he was a pupil of Riiphael, and worked on the decorations of the gal- 
lery in the Vatican. At Bologna he took the leading place, and did much to improve 
the style of the Bolognese school. His works are distinguished by rich coloring and 
graceful delineation. The best specimens, the “Dispute of St. Augustin,” and a 
“Madonna and Child,” are at Bologna, where he died. 

BAGITA'EA, a seaport t. of south Italy, on the gulf of Gioja, 16 m. n.e. of Reggio. 
Excellent wine is produced in the neighborhood. Pop. 6229. 

BAGMEES, the name of two towns in the Pyrenees, France, both well known as 
wateririg-places.—B. m Bigorre on the Adour, in the department of the High Pyr- 
enees, is situated at the base of Montalivet, and at the entrance to the romantic valley' of 
Campan. Besides its extensive bathing-houses, it has a college, a theater, a Pyrenean 
s museum, a trades hall, and contains (76) 7598 inhabitants. By the Romans it was 
known as Vicxes xiquensis or Aqtm Blgerromm, It was destroyed by the Goths, but the 
fame " Of its vraters survived, and is now so great that it is visited by about 20,000 stran- 
ge^BTCarly. The tepid, warm, and hot saline springs are numerous, and are recom- 
mended for cutaneous and nervous diseases. Woolens, linens, and bareges are manu- 
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facturcd Iiere.— B. de Luchon— the Aqum Gonwnarvm of the Romans— is situated in the 
dcpartineut of Upper Garonne, and in a pleasant valley watered by the Pique. Its cold, 
tepid, and hot sulphurous -waters are recommended in rheumatism, gout, cutaneous dis- 
eases, and paralysis. It has a pop. of (’76) 3982. 

BAOTES, the convict*prisoiis of Prance. In ancient times, tlie severest punishment, 
next to death, wnis tliat of the galleys (q.v.). In 1748, these were abolished, ami the 
convicts w^ere employed in Inird labor in arsenals and other public works; and the prisons 
in which tliey were lodged were called hagne^, from the Italian hagno, literally, a bath — 
a name supposed to have originated in tlie fact, that the slave-prisons at Constantinople 
contained baths, or because they stood near the baths of the seraglio. The constituent 
assembly of 1791 and 1792 mitigated the suiferings of convicts, and substituted for 
the detested name galeres, that of tramnx jJuUm, to which succeeded i\\Q tramux 
of the code Kapoleon. The practice of branding criminals -with a hot iron was not 
abolished till 1832. The latest existing institutions of this class were at Toulon, Brest, 
and Rochefort, at which the number of convicts, in 1850, "was respectively 3873, 2831, 
and 986. In these estahlishnients, the labor of the convicts was turned to profitable 
account, and the various handicrafts were taught in the prison under the direction of 
overseers. The industrious and clever were^^enabled to earn small wages, and good 
behavior was rewarded with a gradual relaxation of restraint. Formerly the punish- 
ment of the galleys was indicted for comparatively slight offenses, such as removing 
landmarks, begging, poaching, etc., hut hard labor in the B. was reserved exclusively 
for such as commit crimes which seriously menace the public peace and personal safety. 
The number of these, how- ever, is not less than 51. Of 7689 convicts {formU) in 1850, 3070 
were condemned to 5 to 10 years; 2239 to 11 to 20 years; 282 to 20 to 30 years; 41 to 30 
to 40; 23 to 40 to 50; 9 to above 50; and 1965 for life. The principal crime was theft, 
for which 4750 had been condemned; for murder, 1027. The greater proportion of the 
criminals, viz. 4595, were from the rural districts; from towns, 2452; foreigners, 643; 
most of them were of the age between 20 and 40; and 3902 were unable to read or write. 
The most numerous ciass""were husbandmen, threshers, gardeners, 1278; next, day- 
laborers, and termsders (navvies?) 1078. Tiie number of i^ardons to convicts in 1848 was 
90; in 1849, 52. In 1852, the imperial government decreed the suppression of tiio B., and 
substituted in their place deportation to Guiana. But in case any of the prisoners then 
in the B. miglit have considered deportation a greater punishment than wliat th(?y were 
condemned to, it was resolved to give them the choice of remaining in prison or of being 
transported : 8000 chose transportation. 

BAOTES-LE-CHABLE, a parish and village in the canton of Valais, Switzerland, on the 
left bank of the Dranse. The parish occupies the whole valley of the Bagne. ■ Pop. ’70, 
4254. The valley was twice inundated during the 16th c. ; again in 1818, when 400 
cottages were swept away, and 34 lives lost. 

BAG'liri BI LUC'CA {Baths of Lucca), a large inland village of Italy, in the province of 
Lucca, and 13 m. n. of the city of Lucca. Pop, of commune about 8200. It is one of the 
most frequented bathing-places in Italy, and is situated in one of the finest valleys of 
Tuscany, the valley of the river Lima, a branch of the Sercliio. There are hot springs 
of various temperature from W to 136'’ Fabr., scattered over a limited neighborhood. 

BAGHO A EIPOLI, a famous Italian bathing-place, in the province and circle of 
Florence, 5 m. e.n.e. from the city of Florence. 

EAGHO IN EOMAGNO, a t. of Italy, in the province of Florence, and 35 m. e. by n. 
from Florence city, on the right bank of the Savio, not far from its source. It is a 
much frequented bathing-place, having hot springs of temperature 108'’ to 110" Falir. 

EAGNOLES, a summer resort in France, 13 m. s.s.e. of Pomfront; noted for mineral 
springs and baths. The village is nearly 200 years old, and has recently been greatly 
improved and adorned. 

BAG2C0L0, a t. of Piedmont, in the province of Cuneo, 12 m. n.w. from Saluzzo, on 
the left bank of the Grana, at the foot of the Alps. — Another small t. near Brescia bears 
this name; also a t. in the province of Reggio, in Emilia; i^nd at. in the province of 
Lecce, in s. Italy, as well as many villages m Italy. 

BAGO'AS, an Egyptian eunuch in the service of Alexander Debus of Persia, who 
aided that monarch in conquering Egypt; but the sacrilegious treatment of the sacred 
objects by Alexander so offended him, that on his return to Persia he poisoned the 
king, and" killed all the sons except Arses, the youngest, whom he placed on the throne. 
This boy soon displeased B., and was i)oisoned to exalt Darius Codomanuus. B. tried 
to dispose of the last named by poison, but was detected and poisoned himself about 
336 B.c. 

BAGOT, a co. in the central part of the province of Quebec, Canada, e. of Yamasfca 
river, intersected by the Grand Trunk railroad. Black limestone and copper are among 
its products. Capital, St. Liboire. Pop. ’71, 19,491. 

BAGOT, Sir Chai^les, 1781-1843; an English diplomatist; under secretary of shite 
in 1807; special envoy to France in 1814; ambassador to Russia in 1820, and to Holland 
in 1824. In 1B41-, he"was appointed governor-general of Canada, and died in ofiice. 
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BAGPIPE j a wind instrument, wMcli, up to tlie 18tli c., was common in almost every 
country in Europe, and still continues in use among the country people in Poland, Italy, 
Sicily, ' the s. of Prance, Bcotland, etc.; but being far from a sweet-toned instrument, 
and limited In its range of notes, it has fallen into disuse wlierever tliere is any jnetcn- 
sion to musical rehnement. It consists of a leathern bag, which the player intlates by 
blowing with his mouth through a tube. The music proceeds from three or four pipes, 
whose inouthpicces are inserted into the bag; the wind being forced out ])y in'c’ssingthc 
bag under the arm. One of the pipes, the kind of oboe witli, eiglit liolos, 

and is similarly handled ; the others, called drones, sound each only one cf)3:itiiUious low 
note. It is certain that the bagpipe was in use among the Hebrews and Greeks, and 
there are plenty of proofs that in Germany and elsewhere in Europe it wo.3s among the 
inost favorite iiistrunients in the 15th centuiT. 

Though fallen generally into disuse, the B. is still a popular instrument in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and wherever there are gatherings of Highlandero, and even of Low- 
land Scotch, in England and other countries. Pipers in proper costume arc also attaclied 
to die Ilighiand regiments, and in some instances pipers are retaimal b^" Seotllsh noble- 
men to play on festive Occasions. Skill in playing tlie B. is promoted by various lligli- 
huid ■societies, which, at periodical competitions, give prizes to the best players of 
pibrochs (q.Y,), reels, and other airs. 

BAG'RABITES, or BAOUATtBES, a ro}^! house of Georgia and Anneuia, fouiid(?d by 
Bagrad; its members were permitted to crown the kings of Armenia. They became 
Christians at the beginning of the 4th centuiy. The Bagdad caliphs made scw^oral of 
the B. governors of Armenia. The dynasty maintained their independence until the 
occupation of the country by Russia. 

BAG-EATIOK. Peter, Prince, a distinguished Russian general, descended from the 
noble family of the Bagradites of Georgia and Armenia, was b. in 175(>. He entered tlie 
Russian service in 1783, and was trained under Snwarrow. In 1788 he wais engaged at 
the storming of Oczakow; foiigbt in 1793 and 1794 against tlie Poles; . in 1799, in Italy 
and Switzerland; and distinguished himself in the xlustro-Russiaii war of 1805 against 
the Pi'cnch, especially iiv the sanguinary engagement of Nov. 16 of that year, win n, witlx 
a small body of troops, he hravel}^ stoocl during six hours opposed to tlie superior forces 
under Alurat, and thus enabled the Russian general, Kiitusow, to reach Znaym with the 
main array. Subsequently, prince B. was engaged in the battles of Austerlitz, Eylau, 
and Friedland, and took apart in the Russian campaign against the Turks, esptTuaiiy in 
the ljuttle of Silistria, 1809. In the campaign of 1813, he commanded the second Russian 
army of the west, and had the misfortune to fail in his attack on Davoust near "I^Iohile w; 
but succeeded in forming a jimetion with the west army at Smolensk. He was, how- 
ever, mortally wounded in the battle of Mosaisk, and died Oct. 7, 1813. 

BAGSHOT EEBS, the lowest series of strata in the middle eocene formation of Britain. 
The name is derived from Bagsbot heath in Surrey, wliere tliey were first cxftmlned; 
but, as tlie 3 mire more fully developed and better seen in the isle of Wight, the rucks 
there are now considered the typical representatives of the sei'ies. 1 he strata are 
arranged into four groups': 1. The /?. i>., composed of yellow and white sands 

with ferruginous stains, generally unfossiliferoiis, though a remarktible exception exists 
at Wliiteclilf bajr, Isle of Wight, where a bed contains a large nuni])er of \'ery friable 
shells. 3. The Beirton beds, consisting of colored clays interstratilied wllh sand and 
loam. They are rich in fossils, chiefly the vshells of mollusea, but contain rJso the 
remains of a flsli and several x-eptiles. llere, too, the nummulite (q-v.), so clmractei'istic 
of the tertiary formations, makes its first appearance in a descending order. Tills genus 
dies out with tlie mmmuUtes mriolaris, the small species found in"^these bods. 8. The 
B}wMesh(i)7hheds, so called fi'oin their extensive development at Bracklcsham liny, near 
Chichester in Sussex, are composed of marly cla.ys and white sands, eaiqxjd ly aAxHl of 
flint-pebble conglomerate, and resting on (lark carbonaceoxis clays, lliis is the most 
highly fossiliferous group in the series. Two species of plants have been noiic‘(!d. The 
remains of 6 reptiles and 31 fighes have been described, besides a long list of mollusea., 
amongst which is the magnificent ceritldiun (q.v.) epf/anfeum, so ^.onspicuons in the 
calcaire fp'omcr of Paris, wliere it is sometimes 3 ft. in length. Iflic prevalence of gimcra 
now only known as inhabitants of tropical or sub-tropical seas, such as volutes ami 
cowries, together with tlieyr com|xmion himilites and corals, makes it highly probalile 
that a warm climate prevailed during the (lopositioii of these strata. 4. The Lome B. 
.R., consisting of alternations of variously colored sands with gray, chocolulc-iaiiored, or 
white pipe-clays. Tlxe white claj^s contains the only fossil organisms found in tills 
group— beimtifully preserved leaves spread out in tlie layers of the chiv. 

The series rests on the true London clajn Its maximum thickness is about 1300 feet 

BA'GBL, or Bha'gul, a small state in n.w. India, on the s. or left bank of the Sutlej. 
B. is one of the native .states in feudal subordination to tlie Punjab government. TAip. 
estimated, ’73, at 33,000. Its lat. is about 3r n., and long. 77^^ e. the surface is gxm- 
erallyunountalnous, presenting two summits, Bahudurgarh and Bara Devi, respectively 
6333 and 7003 ft. above the sea. B. 1ms a supposed gross revenue of £6000, pays 3600 
rupees as tribute, and has 333 men under arms. 
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BAIIi'lIAB, or Luoay'os, a cliain of islands stretching in a n.w. direction from the 
ncighhorhood of the n. coast of Ha.vti to that of tlie e. coast of T^lorida. From Florichi. 
they are separated by the channel through which flows the gulf stream (cpY.); and from 
Cuba, oy the old Ih.i]iama cliannci. Tliese are the principal passages between the open 
ocean ami the gulf of; Mexico^^ The chain extends in ii. hit. from 20^ 55' to 27^ 31', and in 
w. long, from 72'' 40' to 79‘' 5', h.aving an entire length from n.w. to s.e. of al)out 1550 m. ; 
and it rtssts mainly on two siioals— the Great Bank to the s., and the Little Bunk to the n. 
There (ire upwards of 3U00 i.sland.s and rocks, but only about 30 of any size. The chief 
members of y lie gro up, if reckoned from tlie n.w., are these: Great Bahama; Abaco; 
Eiciithera; ATw Provulenco ; Andros; Guanahani or Cat island, or San Salvador; Wat- 
ling’s island; Exuma,; Long Island; Crooked islands; Maricuaua; luajrua; Little Inagua; 
Caicos; Turk’s island. 


exports, 4;'ltjG,i}13. The islands generally are of reef -like shape, long, narrow, and low. 
’\\ith 'eery little appearance of soil, tliey derive considerable fertility from the tendency . 
of th^e po]*ousr(Jck to retain moisture. Besides excellent pasturage, tliey yield guinea- 
corn, maize, cotton, pino-apples, lemons, oranges, pimento, and a species of cinnamon. 
In the larger islands, too, there is excellent timber. Cotton cultivation received a great 
impulse^ dairing^the American civil war. During the summer, the temperal lire ranges 
from 'CT to 1;3 ' P. ; hut in the ivinter tlie climate is so delightfully temperate as to he 
generally 'pre.scribed in tlie ITnited States for pulmonary complaints." The animal fall of 
niin is from 43 to 45 in., being heaviest in Get., Kov. , and Dec., but pretty ecp.ially 
distribuleil over the otlier month.s. On Oct. 1, 1866, a furious and most destructive 
cyclone visited tlie Baliamas. 

The 13. were Columbus’s earliest discovery. But the precise spot of his first landing 
has not lK‘eii ascertained, Guanahani or Cat island has generally been believed to lie 
the San Salvador of Columbus; but recent investigations appear to have transferred tlie 
honor to. Walling’s island, situated a little further to the east. The B. having been 
depo|nilated, Init not again colonized, I.)}’' the Spaniards, were occupied by the Ihiglish 
in 1629 — to whom, after various vicissitudes of fortune in the wars with Spain and 
France, they were ultimately secured by the treaty of 1783. Nassau, in New Providence, 
is the seat of government, and^ has recently been greatly improved both as town and 
port. During the American civil war, Nassau became the station for vessels about to 
run the bloc'';adc of the southern ports, and thence derived unexampled prosperity; and 
so far as agriculture is concerned, the impulse then received has been maintained hr 
the Bahamas. 

BAHAR' (also spelt Beliar and Blltar), one of the old Mohammedan provinces of 
India, occupying part of the valley of the Ganges, and named after its chief town, a city 
which in 1872 had a pop. of 44,295. B. is now one of the provinces of lower Bengal, 
and is divided into the two cominissioncrships of Patna and Bhagulporc, which are 
again subdivided info 12 administrative districts. The area of the province is 42,417 
sq.m., and the pop. (1872) 10,736,101, giving an average of 553 pensons to the sq. mile. 
The name B. was also given, to one of the adrnini.strative disiricts, now officially called 
Gayah. Koads and bridges can nedther be well made nor thoroughly repaired, where, 
during nearli’’ iialf the year, the surface of the country is inundated, and torn by innu- 
merable torrents. In the dry season, the beds of the rivers present only detaclied piools. 
Among the minerals, the most important are coal and mica. The hitter, nearly as 
pellucid as glass, is sometimes found in blocks, yielding plates of 36 in. by 18. Potatoes, 
cabbages, cauliflower, lettuces, turnips, etc., have been introduced from Europe, and 
succeed well. Of indigenous productions, the most considerable are- rice, pulse, sugar, 
cotton, indigo, and tobacco. Tlie district is largely engaged in the manufacturing of 
muslins, silks, carpets, blankets, tents, tapes, threads" ropes, paper, glass, cutlery, 
jewelry, leather, ink, soap, and pottery. Ardent spirits, too, are extensively distillikl 
from the flowers of tlie hasv’a latlfolm (q.v.). Before the days even of Moslem domina- 
tion B. appem's to have been the center of a Hindu era'pire, wdiicli native accounts 
describe as of matchless splendor, and of fabulous duration. 

BAHAS', or Eehak, a t. of Bengal, 34 m. s.e. by s. from Patna, the chief t. of a 
Britisli district of the same name (see Baitau). According to the census returns of 1871, 


sack by the Mahrattas about 1742, and was completed by famine some years after. — 
The pre.sent district of Bahar i.s but a small portion of tlie great province which was 
called by that name in the empire of Delhi. 

BAHI'A, capital of the Brazilian province of the same name. It is otherwise called 
San Salvador— the more usual term being taken from Bahia de Todos-os-Sanfos, or hai/ of 
Ail Sfdnta. on wiiicb it is situated, in lat. 18'’ 1' s., and long. 38“ 32' w. B. contained, 
in 1874, 152,000 inhabitants, pretty equally divided between whites, blacks, and mulat- 
toes, B. has an exchange, arsenal, and imperial dockyard, besides many ecclesiastical 
U. K. IL~8 



and public institutions; and is the point of departure for a railway line. It is connected 
by su))niai'iiie telegrapli with Pcniainbueo, Pai-a, and llio. The value of imports of 
fonagn goods into B. in 1874, Avas £1,455,985; and the value of exports in the same 
year, £1,884,349. The chief exports of B. are sugar, cotton, coffee, tobacco, rice, nun, 
dyc-stulfs, fancy woods, cocoamuts, horns, hides, diamonds, and bullion; audit imports 
manufactured goods, proAdsions, flour, salt, iron, glass, and wines, B. is the oldest 
city in Brazil, haAung been founded by the first captain-general of the country, and ay as 
long the capiutl of the colony. As a port, B. is unrivaled. 

BAHI' A, a province of Brazil, about the middle of the coast, taking its name from 
its chief city. It extends in s. lal. from 10“ to 16°, and in av. long, from 37 ' to 44b 
Pop. in 1873 was 1,450,000. The AA^ealth of B., consisting in valuable tim])er, in ricli 
mines of gold, sihmr, copper, lead, iron, in deposits of potash, aiiim, etc., is in ffreat 
measure lost for Avant of good roads. The interior contains loftA^ sierras; ])ut the mari- 
time (Ustricts are fertile, being w^ell Avatered by the Itapicuni, Contas, and other rivers. 
Besides the streams that floAV through B., the Ban Francisco, a A^asdy larger river, forms 
about half of the inland boundary, di Adding this province from that of Pernambuco. 

BAHI'A HON'DA, a harbor on the n. coast of Cuba, 00 m. av.s.av. of Havana, pro- 
tected by a fort, and formerly much resorted to by priAuiteers and slavers. 

BAHFA'SA, or BEtmE'sEir, a i. of central Egypt, on the Buhr Yousef (lose]>]i’s 
canal). It is nolcAvorthy as the site of the mcient^Clvi/ri/nc/uiti, celebrated for its iiumer- 
ous monasteries, the ruins of which are still to be seen. 


BAKE, an Arabic Avord signifying a large bodv of water, is applied both to lakes 
and rivers.~-BAnu-EL-AmAD (the White river), and Baiiu-el-Azhak (the Blue river), 
arc the chief branches of the Nile (q.v.).-~BAHU-AssAL is lake Assal (q.v.).— BAim-BELA- 
Ma (the Sea without Water), a long, deep valley in the desert aa^ from Cairo. It is 
completely barren, but has the appearance of having been once a Avatercourse. 

^ BAHE, Jou. Christian Felix, an eminent German philologer and critic, was b. 
1798, at Darmstadt. He Avas educated at the Heidelberg gymnasium and university, 
Avhere he gained the faAmr and friendship of Creuzer, Aviiose symiadic sy.stem of inter- 
pretaliou in mythological matters ho himself pursued at a later period, lie Avas elected 
a professor in 1826. Previous to this, he had occupied himself chiellv Avith tin* elucida- 
tion_ and criticism of Plutarch, the result of Avhich Avas an annotated edition of 
Alclluaik,^ (Held. 1822), and of Phllopoemefi, Flaniinrius, Pyrrhus (Leip. 1826). At the 
same linie, he collected and published the fragments of Ctesias. But a greater interest 
was excited by his Hiistory of llomaii Literataye{l^9^^^ Avhicli is noted for its clearness 
and comprehensiveness. Three supplements to this work also appeared: The Chmimn 
PoefH and Histonam of Rome (1836), The GhmUan-Roma n Theology (1837), and the 
History of Roman Literature in the Garlomngian Period (1840). One of his most 
ijuimrtant works is his Aversion of Herodotus 1832-35. In 1885, lie published his i> 
L ni.Derattiile GonHtanfuiopoU Qumlo Sieculo Gondita. He likcAvise contributed numerous 
.articles to Jalm’s Jahrhiteher far Philologie^ and other works. He d. 27tii Nov., 1872. 



BAHEBT, Karl Friedrich, a German theologian of the extreme ske 
•was born, 1741, at Bischofswmrda, in Saxonv, and studied at Leipsic, av 
.displayed extra{>rdijiaiy talents, and some restle.ssness of disposition. ' H 
logical Avritings betrayed the skeptical tendencies which Avere afterAvard,'; 
developed. ^ On account of his imnioral conduct, howevty, he Avas, in 1768, 
leave ijeipsic, Avhere lie had lieen a popular preaclier. In Erfurt, his next 
was appointed professor ot pliilo.sopUy and HebreAA^ antiquitie.s, and Avrot 
fMeniaHe Theology, and jUpirathm of a Mute Patriot, t wo Avoi'ks atIiosi 
ill vohmd him in controversies, and made his position iintmialde. In 1771 
Gii'ssen, where he delivered theological lectures, and preaelied witli appre 
fra-n.dntion of the New Testament Avas regarded as .so dangerous, that tin. 
( epnved of the privik^gi^ of teaching. Ilis creed, in fact, aa'Vis simide deism 
I be cliief points in his theology was his rejection of miracles. Even the in 
the soul Avas not. posilively maintained in his Avorks. (dtimalelv, after a 
ednblisli A^arious insiitutions, lie ivas reduced to the position of <*) tavern-kci 
he still perseAmred in his attacks on firthodoxy, he Avas inqiri.soued for 
Jvlai|'(loi)urg, Avliere he wrote an autobiograpliy. Among lii.s otiier aat 
Riajiotes Ediet. (a satire on tlie Prussian religious edict of 1788), and The Ge 


slands lying in the Persian 
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^ fertile, and produces dates, 
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A-',' '. i' 1 J ^ ^ at from £200,000 to £300,000. Tortoise-shell sliiu-U- 

1...:., .jiul (.ates are also articles oi export. The islands, which have been subicct to a 

,a:n)u iiiauy political changes, are now inhabited by Arabs. Pop. 68,000. 

BATS, a simp t, of amiqiiily, on the coast of Campania, 10 m w of Fooles 

Tl 'n 1 «'?««'«• the Homan empire was ia its Hr« 

s,dL.ii.(ji, tlic beauty of its situation, the fineness of the surroandino- scenery mid the 
< cc! dice of Its mineral springs, made B. such a favorite re.sort S fhe Si n^lcs 
Sliacetor thmi- baUis, and villas they encroached on th^sat Juliu; 

( d>ai, I i.-^o lompey, Mamis, Julia Mamnisea, and otiiers, had countrv-hoiises at Baia- 
Y oi;:a... prchaT^ all^ other places in the world/ Seneca warnS 
hMted to maintain dominion over Jus passions, to avoid this wateriim-place C‘i?ero 

nnnt^o had/'m the defense of Malcn^Cm»u3, a 

ran \aio iiaa oltui \isifced B., lot B, was considered by the stricter moralists ot‘ Ihns^ 
tiines^ as tne abode of Toliiptuousness and luxury, and a den of vice. The mins^ still 
slaiming on the desolate coast, or rising from the sea, are now the only evidencr^ of 't’K- 

dwelling in mean hovelsf only mnomlte^^ 
o t vV . ^ of three supposed teinples—one of Yenus, one of IVIercury and one of 
. Bueitera -as W'ell as tlie remains of a few themim, or wairm baths still attract the 
attention of archeologists. The harbor, one of the largest belonging* to’ the Romans is 
The surrounding country is covered wiUi the ruins of Roman 
Villas, sepulchral monuments, and other buildings. iwman 

A Bei-kul, i.e., Rich Lake) is, after the Caspian sea and the sea of 

hf the fresluwater lake, and is situated in the s. of Biberia 

n^thegov.oflikutsk near the great between Moseowy KiacliTa and the 

V hicrtschmsk. Lat. 51'" 20' to 55’"80' n., long. 103^ to 110'^ e. It somewhat 

tlie slhm/T tU'-R 1 ‘-“f V”?® copsiderubly in breadth. Between the mouths of 
liic i..,ucn,,,a and the Baguldeiclia, it is oiilv' 19 in. across. Its leimth is 370 m nnrl Uc 
jreadth 20 to 70 m.; height above the sea, 1363 ft.; depth in cSitcr very ‘u-eat The 
ptikal inountaips, a spnrof the Altai', inclose tlie lake, which Ls fed by nun ewis slrean s 
the cyiet of which are flic Selenga and Bargusin. Its outlet, is by In 

t hlch flow inL° tbe*^ b'* f iyo°‘Siderable in Konipf/d to” ciose 

1 ^ bas several islands, the largest of which Olkon Ims 

leiigtli ot oO mile.s. !>., which forms an important link in the chain of commuuieaVion 
between Huss.a and China, has two commercial ports, and of c^t yea s ^am 
have .given a cons.dcrable impetus to its trade. ■ Its sturgeon ami .seal Vsl ehs aiv 
fib /it “Pfi y a fish resembling a herring a?e also caught in it I pecS 
tisli called the golomynka (OTifioytyj/iw.s baknlenfris), which is aliimst one masshif bit 
yieldn,.g beautiful traiu-oil, was at o.ie time caught hi imtnense n ml eri but it k . ow 
much scarcer, ptc surface of the lake is frozen from No/to April irYthe tri/ic s 
canted on ovei the ice. Beside, s the Rn.ssians settled on the banks of the Sclent, -i 'iml 
Aii^ira the slmrcs of lake B. are also inhabited by tribes of theBurates and Tmfguses. 
.B-UKIE, Iv ipliaw B.vlpoub, 1,824-63 ; a native of the Orkney islands He ioin«l the 

rticfN^Jr expeditTonln ““ t“"’ r 3 mvgeon and naturalist to 

The senior oiTicer died before rea(thin<-'’ Africa and B look 

.bV^, ^ second expedition, the vessel of* whlcli was wrecked ‘ind 

Jill except himseit returned to England. He remained and settled for a time with none 
but native assistants, at the confluence of the Benue and the Q iorra He knie iV 

WhhrttTvcJ-/'' a rnler, but telchyJi/iesAand pubb/n 

inM'i i L" r f iNi.a’er .to navigation, made roads, and established a 
1 , ybil !,.y 7? 7''77' ami made vocabularies of nearly 50 native dia^ 

nri' m into ilonsa port;{.)ns of Ihe Bible and prayer book Only once durimr 

his lesidcuee was ho compelled to use armed force a.gainst the surroundin.gbibes 

wnh'^l^'7'y“’‘"*'^'''V'‘™yS*’‘‘'l''ractieeof {he law both in England and Scotland 
w th Ibis Cl nci'ence, that, in England, it i.s ,isc-d both in civil and cr mii Tnroco b 
vhcrca.s in Scotland it is applied <-xclusive!y to the latter. Bv B rmaUlto^d ^ 
c-rf'i'bi'’ o >-ufticicnt suretic.s lor the appearance in court oli a day, and at a place 

P St (1 '‘'■‘'<■'^*'^'1 or impnsoncd, and who, in consequence of such security or 

.1 die b fodf'/f l^'wcver. involves tl.eY/m^ i.m 

■)i am eiifetod} of the airested or imiirisoned party by his B , the meaninrr nf tlu-* 

!b?/f ^ r or imprisoned is delivered into the hands of those who 

iil lorthcoming, in order that he may be protected from prison 

personal appearance; -and in this sense, it ditlered from the old 
1 . 1 m, uunnpnse, now obsolete and which signified a mere security without any other or 
corresponding guarantee, as in the case of bail. A technical aiA nfcSr^JistincB^ 
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may sulTice. loi ai-nmal mloimatjon, tbe lollowmg stutoment of tlie law 

ance“oftfe .be, Iff himself for the appear- 
does not appear that any paS* else. It 

would seem that the siieiafT may insi\st on f’ 

CKuit i)roperty within the eounty to answer the^v-ii-ilA’-^ t m ^ 

it IS 3Tot necessary that each should be w'OTih ^ ^^'^idered. 

bai]dK)nd^^ill begoodthouylffe^^^ ^^and, the 

It would seem that the sheriif does so at Ids own o/x^eptnig- sucli security 

believing the sureties to be sufficient the sljpnff ho r ^ ground for 

enacted that tlie arrested or imprison^] mirK^nv . 

depositing with the slieriffi the sum dcmnlnded by t,e oh in tiff' ^ discharge by 

the cost, the same to remain in court to aliirh? t^^r togctiier witn iCpi towards 

liowever, contains a proviso dmt Tsliu be ^ onactnumt, 

(leposjt m payment, 4it anytime in the i\rntm^c ^ ^ ^ 
liiial or interlocutory judgment to receive ^ou To before issue joined, or 
upon putting iii aiirr perfecting special 11 ‘and ivn4 deposited and ]);dd. 
direct; and, by another enaeti-nm.t Af fhl.t ’ . IH^iiii^ ^ucli costs as the court sliall 

-i.ero\ulefa41V4hh“iu^ 1'>« ^•a'e 

!m<l to pay the costa to abide the event of the iction ' ' pbimtiff’s dcnniml, 

ssirTi- 'r, •"• «' •"« 

ment on the part of the B. beinV in crofanlt of ^■’ 

damages and costs, the plaintiff "Is entitled r" <b'bt ra- 

amenable to the ordinary process of tlie courts ^iim-.r*'^ "I'ty of persons who are 
liament, ambassadors, and othorprM eo-eTocrionT^^^^^^^^ members of pnrlia- 

can attorneys orthoso employed 1^0X0 ^ ■‘^•"’'‘ndly, 
such a position, hut whobri cntlL house persons who are not In 

Iho possession of feustM property is not m ou^l?b?lnl o'! 

hut tlie real owner of a freehold cstotp ‘dso a housidiecpcr* 

jurisdiction of the court, mid provhled ho c ayod!'cru^«o ■'^’dliiii the 

IS cpialffied, tliough he be only a hXer or mn ^ ® Jwnoimt required, 

house of another Again to cons turn n occupant by sufferance in the 

rule the house must be within the junsdiction of meauiug of ihe 

the horui-fide tenant of the Jiomse in his mm Wo-m ^ ^ be 

burdens. A person, tlieref,,rc in to !dn° to ’■ ? its 

not admissible as B. ; and such B nms^sti imh Scoilaiid. Is 

ceased to hb n^ivu .ub... m this sense be a househeper. B. Ims 


not admissible as B.’; and such B mi?sfr strffitt Scotland. Is 

”£is.s,;“' ”B«— «« S5 h;" '' • '""*«*'•■ “■ '»• 

1>T the common law proceduri’act (18o3) 15 and W Vief 'f'’-r"i' ^ ‘'^.^’tb'-d 

provided that proceedings in error shall ’iiottHv!iv)l, i '’ bil of whicl, it is 

the person alloging or piear i. ” sue mo Ito 1 f a judgment, unless 

fiircties, in double die au‘m reco\\rrf by « e uto^’ " to ml,’' 
mgs in ciTor with effect, and make Davmcnt of ml !V, • , *0 prosecute tlie proeeed- 

lieinjv ailirmod, nr the proceedings \l error hetan- klfto,u!l “'V' ™''lf j’‘'latt»- iit 
signifies the sureties recpiifcd for a inrtv ^vrPdfAri ni\r " a ‘‘fbiclmient. anaiu, 

up before a judge in order to obtain hisIlSl^ f?om cirstodv Urn ‘"’I 

that he sluill appear and answer snrh <-”siouy liie sureties unde.rtakinn 

however, only applies to attachment in the case oVef- niay be required of him, 'ffiiis. 
that an atlachmmt for the no i ,yu^ „i 00^,4. f,,,, ■ 

i. not hailaWe. In the court "/ JaZeb b 'f ‘''® ”°“-P“-fo>TOai>ce of an abitfl 

instance, for a defendant against wliom attachmcnriils® tosr cd f J P- ■ a'*- ''»>■ 

i^hall be of opinion that the evidence a«-ainst the ^ pnsoner is lirought, 

strong or probable presumption of his°™ It thef limb li f o^oven if it raise a 

admit him to B.— that is a low liim tl nl'm Ji I ^ ®’' r'’"’'nit liim to iirison or 

with some sufBcifent surety oivsureties--to annpl?l,,d''. ’’^cufiuizance— 

fake iiis trial on such indictment as may be found *■'’ custody, (q 

m question, at tlio next assizes or session of the olllt m ’ Pl'=»'« 

M not a liailable ofltmse, exeept bf order of 

queens bench, or by a jnd'>'e thereof in vicniinn slate, or by the court of 

m all cases of misdemenno?, e.xcept L in'the^casl o?“! B. 

ert, i, „v.3il,^rs V^‘1S'Z‘ZAZSS:-%;-& 
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pro?eciitlon of wMcb tlie costs maj’' bo allowed oiit of tlie county rate, as to all wiiich 
•ausdcmciujors, as well as in all felonies — treason excepted— justices and magistrates have 
a discretionary power cither to admit to B. or to commit to prison. The court, of queen’s 
bcncli exercises a paramount Jurisdiction, and can bail in all cases wHatsoeyer; but it is 
not usual for that court or for Justices or magistrates to admit to B. in any case of felony, 
exc(,‘pl under circumstances of a special and favorable kind. 

In Scotland, the term B. , as we have mentioned, is only used in the proceedings in 
tiu;. ctiminal courts; and there the general distinction is taken between offenses that are 
capihil and not capital, the former not being* bailable except by order of the high court 
Justiciary, wlio exercise a power in this respect analogous to the jurisdiction of the 
court of queen’s bcnclr, olfenses that are not capital being bailable by magistrates, 
sheriils, or otlier competcnr Judges. In the process of the Scotch courts, the term 
corresponding to B. is Gautiois (q.v.). 

i'>A.TX^ (/f///c) in the United States is substantially the same as in England. 0ne who 
becomes surety for another is his B. ‘ ‘ B. above ” are sureties who agree either to satisfy 
tlie plaiutUI as to his claims and costs, or in case of Judgment against a defendant, to 
deliv'or him uj>. B. below ” are sureties for the defendant’s appearance, or that he wdll 
give bail. “ Civil B.” is taken in civil actions; “ common B. ’ amounts to entering an 
appearance when fictitious sureties are named; “special B.” applies4o cases in which there 
iire responsible sureties. B. maybe given in all cases of arrest in civil action. It is a gen- 
eral rule that a person held to B. in a civil case cannot be held a second time for the same 
cause of action, unless in another state. In criminal cases, except capital crimes, the 
(.lefendant inaj' generally be admitted to B., and even in the higher crimes B. may be 
accepted in. the discretion of the court, or in the absence of legal provision to the con- 
trary. In any case of offense against the nation, not punishable with death, any United 
States Judge or state Judicial ofikior may take B. ; but if the punisliment be death, only a 
United States judge can decide upon B. The form of entering B. is the same in the sev- 
eral states as in England. Mitigation of excessive B. is usually obtained by application 
to the court; and the exaction of such B. is forbidden by the federal constitiitidn. The 
power of sureties over the person bailed is wide. They are technically his Jailers, and 
ma}^ arrest him anywhere, or at mij time, even on Sunday, or in the attendance at 
court; they may command a.ssistance, and maj" depute their power to another. Refusing 
or delaying B. is an olfeuse against personal liberty, but is not actionable unless malice 
can be shown. Sureties must in most cases be citizens and freeholders, or possessed' of 
means that will satisfy the court. 

BAIL COintT is the name given to a new and supplementary tribunal at Westminster, 
called into existence by tJie 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 70, by which, after pro- 
viding for the appointment of an additional puisne Judge in each of" the three courts of 
common law, it is made lawful for any one of the Judges of either of these courts, when 
occa,:fion shall so require, wdiere the otlier judges of the same court are sitting in banc 
(see B.-vxc), to sit apart from them for tlie busuiess of adding and Justifying special htdl, 
discliarging insolvent debtors, administering oaths, receiving dec laratioiis required by 
statute, hearing and deciding upon niattcrs lu motion, and making rules and orders in 
causes and business depending in the court to which such Judge shall 'belong, in the 
same manner and wfith the &*aine force and validity as may be done by the court sitting 
in bane. 

Tills statute has been hitherto acted on only by the court of queen’s bench, wherein 
one of tlie Judges sits from time to time in the B. C. for the purposes above specified. 
It may be remarked that a rule of the B. 0. cannot be re-opened in the full court after 
the term in -wliicli it is made, even th.ougli the Judge wdio pronounced it sanctions tlie 
application; and a Judge sitting apart, under the authority of the statute, has equal 
aiulioiity wdtli the full court to reverse the decision of a Judge sitting at chambers. See 
Lush’s by Stephen. 

BAILEE'. See Batlwext. 



BAILEN, at. in Spain, 24 m. u.n.w. of Jaen; pop. 7831; probably in or near the 
site of ancient Bmcula, where Sciiiio defeated llasdrubal in 209, and Masinissa in 
200 ji.e. Kear B. ’uvas fought the great battle of I^'avas cle Tolos(», in 1212, when the 
Spaiihirds broke the power of the Moors, who are said to have left the incredible num> 
bor of 200,000 of their dead on tlie field, with a loss of only 95 Christians. Here, July 
23, 1808, the French gen. Dupont capitulated, surrendering 17,000 men to the Spaniards 
— the first great disaster to the Frencli arms in the peninsular war. There is a ruined 
castle here’ formerly belonging, to the counts of Beuaveute, but now^ to the Osima 


BAILEY, derived through the French bailie, from the middle-age Latin B allium, 
which Is a. eorniptioii of the Lat. mllinn, a rampart. The B. was the whole space 
inclosed •within the external walls of a castle, -with the exception of that covered by the 
keep. This space was variously disposed of, and, of course, differed greatly in extent. 
Sometimes it consisted of several courts, which were divided from each other by 
embattled walls, so as to form a series of fortifications. When these courts were two in 
number, they were known as the outer and inner bailey. The entrance to the B. wtLs 







J3 alley, 
liallilf. 
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generally iby a draw-bridge oyer the ditcli, and tliroiigli a strong macIdcolaUil anil 
embattled gate. The, B. was often of great extent, con tain ilig the barracks for tlm soldiers,, 
lodgings for workmen and arMcers, magazines, wells, chapels, iind sometimes even 
.monastery. In towns, the B. had eyen a wider signiheation, and v»'as often rotaiiied 
after the castle or keep had long disappeared, as in the case of the Old B. in I^ondon, 
and the B. in Oxford. ^ ^ 

BAILEY, Oamaliei., 1807-59; b. K. J. ; studied medicine in Phikidelpliia, and 
graduated in 1828; yisited China as ship’s physician; was editor of tlie Mefhodid 
Protedaiit in Baltimore; with James G. Birney started, in 1888, the (JinruniiiU .PhUun- 
thro'piat, an abolition journal. His press was destroyed by a mob, but he conliiuurd the 
]niper until 1844. In 1847, he began in Washington the National Em, which Avas mob- 
bed in tlie next year, but not suppressed. Wanting a story for his paper, Br. B. inclosed 
100 dollars to Harriet Beecher StoAve, asking her to vSend lilrn sometiiing. She sent one 
of the c^uipters of bbicfe Yhm’s tlie remotest idea of the slupeiuUais fame 

it was to achieve. Dr. B. died at sea Avhile on the Avay to Europe for the beueilt of his 
health. 


BAILEY, Jacob Whitman, 1811-57; a naturalist, grad nato of West Point military 
academy, and lieut. of artillery; professor of botany, mineralogy, and chemistry iii 
the academy in 1839, Avinning much distinction for microscopical researches, and pnih- 
iishing a volume of illustrations. He made a collection of 3000 objects, marlced and 
catalogued; and of algiU he gathered 4500 specimens. Tiiese, with Ids liooks, went to 
the Boston society of natural history. He Avas president of the American association 
for [he advancement of seieuce hi 1857, in wdiich year he died. His healtli, never very 
strong, Avas broken by exposure while rescuing liis Avife and daugliler from the steam- 
boat Pi'ay, burned on the Hudson river live years before. 


BAILEY, Philip James, a distinguished living poet, aaiis b. at Basford, in the co. 
of I'^oltingham, in the year 1816. His early education was conducted in his native 
town, and afterwards lie became a student at ’the university of Glasgow. Hewas called 
to the Englisli bar in 1840, but never practiced. The first edilion’^if Fedun, the poem 
by w’hich he is best known, Avas published in 1839, and has in subset pient crlilions 
receiATd a large amount of new matter. It attracted considerable notice in England, 
and was in xVmerica assailed by a perfect tornado of applause. While the enthusiasm 
lasted, Mr. B. Avas in certain quarters mentioned in the same brerath Avith Shakespeare, 
M.iiton, and Oocthe. This injudicious admiration avus, liow^eA^er, certain lo cool doAvn, 
and to prove more prejudicial* to the real interests of the author than unmerited cen- 
sure itself; consequently, in literary journals, PeshiRis frequenily mentioned with a con- 
tempt Avhieh it is far from deserving. It is a Avonderful Avork, when the age of the 
«author at the period of its production is taken into account. It Avas commenced before 
tlie author had reached his 20th year, and completed in three years. errs from 

exces.s of boldness. Mr. B. speaks of universes as other poets speak ox buttercups. 
He lias thoen/re6^ to the highest heaven and to the regions of penal lire. He is on teimis 
of perfect familiarity with eternity. He lays his scenes in the “ center,’’ “elsewhere,” 
“ everywhere,” “ nowhere.” Despite its extravaganc(% Fedm is fnll of poetical thought 
and felicitous expression, and has occasional dashes of grim liiimor in it, not unworthy 
of Goetiie's mocking liend himself. The faults of the pbcin are as great as the beauties; 
there is no cougruity or proportion in it, and you lay It down Avilh a sense of admiration 
qualihed with disgust. In 1850, Mr, B. published the Angel Wm'lcl, which possesses all 
the faults and all the beauties of the former work on a reduced scale. If the reader’s 
admiration is les.s, his disgast/is less. The World is now incorporated Aviili the 

larger Avork. Mr. B.’s subsequent Avritings haA^e ])een the the Age, a eolloquial 

satire, and the Universal Hyrun (1867). The first production is in tlie Avriter’s early styh*, 
with all the beauties deleted. But vrhatever measure of success may attend IMr. B‘. iu 
“ elsewhere,” and “nowhere,” complete failure awaits him Avhen he deals Avilh man- 
kind and the ordinary affairs of earth. 


BAILEY, Samuel, a Avritcr on politics, political economy, mental philosoplrv', and 
other subjects, was b. in 1701 in Sheffield, Avhere afterwards’ he became a baukeiv Ho 
d. Jan. 18, 1870, leaving ;S90.000 as a bequest to the tovvo. Illy AA’orks are: AW//.s' on the 
Parsmt of Truth and on the Progress of Knowledge (IWA); Questions for Discussion in PoK 
tics, P’olUmd Economy, and other Pepartme7}ts of Knowledge (1S23); A Critienl Disserfafhii 
on the Kafure, Measnres^ and Carnes of Value (1825); /I 'Letter to a PoCtktd PEonmnist, 
occasioned hy mi Artichinthe Westminster Review ok the Fuhjeet of Value (1826); Essm/s 
on the Formation and PuhUdiiion of Opinions (1829)—a seqml to his work on tlic Pursuit 
of Truth; A Discussion of Pirlma/mitaryPefor/n (1S31); 7/ie Pationuk of FoFtiml Ptp~ 
re-sen tatkm{\^%oE Eight of Primogeniture Emmined (1837); Money and its Vmssifnfw-s 

in Value A Defense of Joint'sioek Banlcs and Country Issues (1840]; A Ticrirw of 

BerMefs Theory of Visltm (1842); A Letter to a Philosopher in Peply to some Fecent 
AUanptsto Vindkafe BerMeiJs TJuwry of Yision (1843); The Theory of Mermniug (1851); 
Discourses on. Vanous Subjects, Literury and Philosophiail (1852); Ddters on the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind (three series, 1855; 1858, 1863): On the Jleceived Te,ct of Shahuspeard^ 
Dramatic Wntings^ and its Improvement (2 vols., 1862, 1866). 
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Mr. B.’s woii^LS OE tlie < 1 / and th.t FuhUcatmy of Opmims goA-e a great 

impetus to libtu’al and^ advanced views. His writings generally are distinguisbed by inde- 
pendent tliinkiiig, logical precision, a careful English style, and warm aspirations for 
tiie iiuproveinent of mankind. His treatises on tlie mind, while abounding in original 
suggestions, expand and enforce the views of the school of Locke in metaphysics, and 
what is leriiied the doctrine of utility in morals. 

BAILEY, Theodoiius, b. M. Y., 1805; a naval officer; midshipman in ISIS; lien- 
temintni 1827 ; eommander in 1849 ; captain in 1855; commodore in 1862; rear-admiral 
in 18(56. lie was in the service in the Pacffic during the war with Mexico. In the civil 
war lie was in command of the frigate Colorado, and led the right column of Farragut’s 
fleet in the opening of tiie Mississippi and the capture of Hew Orleans. In 1867, he was 
placed on the retired list. 

BAJLEl , or BAILY", HTathaniel, or Kathak, d. 1742; an English lexicographer, 
whose dictionaiy, published about 1721, was far superior to any then extant, and which 
formed the basis of Johnson’s great wmrk. He -was a school teacher at Stepney, and ' 

author of several educational w’orks. 

BAI'LIE, a Scotch term, with several legal applications. It chiefly, however, and 
p(;pu}arly, signiiies a superior officer or magistrate of a municipal corporation in Scot- 
land, wiiii judicial autliority within the city or burgh. In royal burghs, the office is in 
some respects analogous to that of alderman in England. The cliief magistmte of a 
Scotch corporation, called thid prorost (q.v.) and often one or more of the bailie.s, are, in 
virtue of tlieir office, in the comraissioii of the peace; and*by the 6 Geo. lY., c. 22, A 

bailies ai'e exempted from serving onqiiries. There are also haiUes of regality and barony, '\ 

w’lio ai'c appointed by the mperior or over-lord of the manor (q.v.), with limited powmrs 
fixed by the 20 Geo. 11. , c. 43. There is a B. for the sanctuary or abbey of Holyrood, u' 

appointed by the Duke of Hamilton as hereditary keeper, and having jurisdiction within 
the precincts. See Abbey, Sakctu ah y. The word B. w’as also formerly a term in the 
pruetice of Scotch conveyancing, and signified an officer who represented the seller, and 
who, as such, gave .smvb- or sasine iq.v.), or delivery of the lands sold to the buyer or 
his attorney; but by the changes and simplifications effected by recent legislation, the A 

office of B. in this sense may be said to be virtually abolished; indeed, by the 21 and 22 
Viet. , c, 70, s. 1, called 27w titles to Zand Act, semn itself, as a separate and independent ; 

documentary title, is declared to be unnecessary, and registration of the conveyance of A 

the estate held to be sufficient. " 



BAI'LIEF in English, Battje in Scotch, Bailli in French, and Balio in Italian, are 
terras iiaving a cohimon origin — namely, the middle Latin halUmts, which is again con- 
nected witiilhe older fovm,‘Acf/c;Zc..s-, or hagulus. Through all the changes of application 
they have undergone in the course of history, they have'eontinued to agree, in denoting 
an ovcrsqer of some kind — an officer exercising siiperintendence on behalf of some supe- 
rior author it jx At the Greek imperial court in Constahtinople, the chief tutor of the 
imperial children was called be.julos. The same title seems also to have been given in 
Constantinople to the superintendent of the foieigm inerclmnts, wdio wnis appointed by 
the Venetians, and it may possii)ly be for this reason that the title balio came at length 
to be applied also to the Veuetiairambassa dors themselves. The title ball iviis wxas intro- 
duced by the knights of St. John into the s. and w. of Europe, as tlie eight members 
of their chapter were called hallivi contenf/aales, whence also the name ballei, given to 
the circles into wliich the possc-ssions of the order were divided. In France, the royal 
baillis worn a,t one time comnnmdersof the troops, administrators of the royal domains, 
and judges each in his district. In later times, the royal baillis were deprived of the 
two latter offices, and were consequently then called baillis d’epee only. Proprietors of 
estates, also, ]>ossessiag supreme jiuisdiction, appointed baillis to superintend these 
courts of justice. As very little knowledge was required for these situations, and as 
they might be purcljased, ‘they ^vere held in little estimation; and in later times, the 
baillis became standing characters on the stage, held up to ridicule on account of their 
ignorance and their absurd piutcnsions, as wYll as for cheating and injustice. In Eng- 
land, the name B. wars introduced in the reigii of AVilliam L, to designate the superin- 
tcndcnis of counties, wdiich w^ere called ballivm. 

BAIIiIEF, in English lawq is a legal ofiicer, and may be described as the keeper, pro- 
tector, or suporintelident of some duty or charge legally imposed on him. As officers of 
the law, bailiffs put in force arresting ywoccss, and they perform other duties within the 
CO. or bailiwick required of them by the sheriff, wdio is their immediate official supe-r 
rior. In tills sense bailiffs are either haUifs of hundreds, or bound bailiffs. The duty of 
^ tlie former is to collect fines, summon juries, attend the judges and justices at the assizes. 
' ami quarter sessions, and execute wwiis and process s in the several hundreds. Bound 
bailiffs, again, are officers usually joined by the sheriffs with the bailiffs of hundreds, and 
employed on account of their adroitness and dexterity. They are called bound bailiffs, 
because the sheriff, being civilly responsible for their official misdemeanors, they are 
anriuall}’' bound in an obligatkni, wfith sureties, for the due execution of their office. 
Tlierc are also special hdlifff, \\^\o are officers appointed by the sheriff on the application 
of tiie' party suing out the process to be exceutefl; and whenever a party thus chooses 
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liis own officers, he is con siclere cl to discharge the sherifl; from all rcsponslhility for what 
is done by him. There is, besides, another exceptional class of bailiirs, called l^aiiiiTs of 
Ubrriies, honors, manors, and other lordships and franchises, wdiose a])poiiil meets, duties, 
and responsibilities are regulated by the 7 Yict. c, 19. The co. courts likewise have 
ballifts for the execution of their process, as- to whom see 0 and 10 Viet. c. 05, 12 and 13 
Viet, e 101, 13 and 14 Viet. c. 61, and 19 and 20 Viet. c. 108. 

The sheriff himself is the §?.ccien’{? , and, as such, it is his business to presorve the 

rights of the crown within his bailiwick. He must seize to the sovereign’s use ail lands 
devolved to the crown by attainder or escheat ; must levy all lines and forfeitures; and 
must seize and keep till waifs (q.v.), wrecks, estrays, and the like, unless tiiey be granted 
to some subject. 


BAILI5T, HIGH. See High Bailiff. 


BAILIWICK legally means the co. or district -within wdiich the sheriff’s bailiffs may 
execute their office. Blackstone says that this word was introduced by the ju'inces of 
the Vorman line in imitation of the French, whose tcrritotiy w'as divided into bailiwicks, 
as that of England into counties. 

BAILLET, Adkien, 1649-1706; a French writer and critic. His parents -wer' ])oor, 
but he found a friend in the bishop of Beauvais, who educated and advanced him to the 
priesthood. In 1680, he was librarian to the advocate general of the parliament of Paris, 
of whose library he made a remarkable catalogue in 35 folio volumes, all wrilion with 
his own Iiaud. "He was an incessant worker, scarcely sparing time for needful rest. Jle 
wrote a Uidory of IloUatidfrotn 1609 to 1690 (a conlimiatiou of Grotius), in 4 vols. ; 
Lii'C^ of the SiiinUy Life of Descartes, etc. ; but his most valuable production is The Jiulg^ 
ment of the Learned on the Principal Works of Authors, in 9 vols. 

BAILIEUL, a t. of France, department of tlie Nord, Avith manufactures of avooIcus, 
cottons, lace, hats, beet-root sugar, etc.— the cheese of its neighborhood being also cele- 
brated. Pop. in 1876, 8180. 

BAILIIE, JoAKNA, a modern poetess of distinguished merit, Avas h. in 1762 at Both- 
Avell, in Lanarksliirc, Scotland. Her father Avas a Presliytcriau clergyman She received 
a superior education, and soon began to manifest those talents Avliich subsecpiently 
excited the admiration of the public. Her career wuis a singularly hajipy one, but devoi'd 
of all striking incident. xAt an early period, she went to reside in London, Avhere her 
brother, MattheAv Baillie, had established hiuiself as a physician. Here she remained 
till lier death, which occurred on the 23d of Feb., 1851,"Avhen she had attained the 
venerable age of 89. No authoress over enjoyed a larger sliare of the esteem 
and affection of her literary contemporaries. All vied in showing her a courteous 
respect, and even America sent its votaries to her little shrine at Hampstead. Her great- 
est achicA^enient is undoubtedly the PUtys on the Passions, wliicli, though erroneous in 
conception, are full of noble and impressiAm poetry, and often characteri.zed by intense 
dramatic power. The principle upon Avhidi Miss B. proceeded in the construction of these 
work-s, was to take a single passion as tlie subject of a play, and to exhibit its influence 
oil an individual supposed to be actuated by nothing else. In point of fact, such persons 
do not exist in society; men are SAvayed ly a variety of conflicting emotions; and eA*en 
Avheu any one of these becomes dominant, it does not Avholly destroy the rest, otlicrwise 
the victim of a ruling passion would lapse into a monomaniac. The leading personages 
of lilLs.s B.’s plays are, therefore, rather impersonations of certain elements of human 
nature, than genuine iiiiman beings. They are vivid poetical studies in psychology ; 
not mirrors held up to nature, like the brilliant and Aairiegatcd creations of Sha.kspeaix\ 
Still, there are scenes, in her tragedies especially, Avhere the interest of the reader is 
intensely excited by the great art shoAvn in the minute delineation of a particular pas 
sioii, and where he is forced to forget the artiflcial theory of the authoress. The first 
volume of the Plays of the Passions appeared in 1798, and met Avith remarkable success. 
Four years afterwards, she published a second \mlume; in 1804, Miscelhumms Plays; in 
1812, the third volume of her Plays of the Passions ; and in 1836. three volumes of dm, 
niatic (loetry. The most popular as well as tlie most powerful of her Avorlis is the 
tragedy of De Monffort. It was brought upon the stage in London, Kemble acting for 
eleven nights tiie character of the hero. Many of Miss B.’s minor pieces are very sweet, 
simple, and beautiful; and are marked by a sprightly gmee of Amrsification, and a play- 
ful serenity of spirit, Avhich pleasantly remind one of 'the personal character of tiie uu- 
thoress herself. 

BAILLIE, Matthew, m.d., a distinguished physician and anatomist, Avas 1). on tlie 
27th Oct., 1761, in the Manse of Shotts, Lanarkshire, Scotland. Hi.s'fHther Avas descended 
from the family of B. of Jerviswood, so noted in the history of Scotland during the reign 
tof Oharles II. ; his mother Avas a sister of the tAvo celebrated anatomists. William and 
John Hunter; and one of his sisters was Joanna B., the poetess. Talent seems to liave 
been both hereditary and abundant in the -family. On account of Ins abilities, his father 
was appointed professor of divinity in the uiuATrsityof Glasaovv, where young B. Avent 
-through the usual curriculum, and afterwards proceeded to Ealliol college, Oxford, as 
an exhibitioner on the Snell foundation. In 1780 he commenced his anatomical studies 
in London under the 'care of his uncle, and Avas frequently employed as demonstrator to 
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the latter in Ills tlieatcr at Great Windmill street. His success in this capacity \yas s<;? 
great, that on the death of Dr. Hunter, in 1T83, he was found qualified to become his 
successor. In 1784, he^ began to lecture, and acquired a high reputation as a vigorous 
and lucid exj3osi1or of the science of anatomy. In 1795," he published a small work 
entitled Tite Morbid Aiiaioiny of Some of the Mogt Importmit Parts (fthe Human Body. It 
made an era in medical science. In addition to the information formerly scattered 
through the writings of Bonnetus, Lieutaud, Montagni, and others, it contained a 
multitude of ingenious observations made by his uncle and himself, and greatly enhanced 
mir knowdodge of the changes produced on the human frame by disease. It had a 
remarkable intliience on the study of medicine, and excited in a greater measure, perhaps 
than any other book, a spirit of ci.reful Induction among professihnal men. In 1799, 
Dr. B. reliiiquisiied his anatomical lectureship, and in ISOO, his appointment as physician 
to bh. George’s hospital, which he had held for 13 years. He now devoted himself 
exclusively to hi.s duties as a medical practitioner, and by his honorable assiduity 
succeeded in realizing a large fortune. In one of his busiest years, when he had scarcely 
time to talvC a single meal, his professional income is said to "have reached £10,000. In 
1810, he was appointed |3hysiciaiT to the king, and offered a baronetcy, w'hicli, hovrever, 
he declined. xU last, worn out with incessant labor, he died on the 23d Sept. 1823. 

BAILLIE, liOiiEUT, one of the most eminent, and perhaps the most moderate of all 
the Scotch Presbyterian clergy dining the time of the civil war, W'as b. at Glasgow in 
1590, and educated at the university of that city. In 1622, he received episcopal ordina- 
tion — ei'iiscojiacy Ijcing then nominally the established religion of the country — from 
archbisiiO]j Law, and was shortly after presented to tlie imrisb church of Kilwinning, 
At first a maintainor of the doctrine of passive obedience, he seems to have changed his 
opinions on tliis point some time during 1630-36. In 1638, he sat in tiiat famous 
general assembly of the Kirk of Scotland which met in Glasgow to protest against 
episcopacy being thrust on an unwilling people, but conducted himself with greater 
prudence "aud temperance than was (piite agreeable to his excited brethren. However, 
he soon threw liimself eagerly into the national cause. In 1640, he Avas selected by the 
Seottisii leaders, on account of his pamphlet against Laud’s pairty, as a proper person to 
go to London, along with other commissioners, to prepare charges against' archbishop 
Laud, whose rash and tyrannical measures were alleged to have been the origin of the 
recent hostilities against the sovereign. On Ids relurn to Scotland in 1642, he Avas 
appointed joint-professor of divinity at GlasgoAV, along with Mr. David Dickson, an 
equally distinguished, but less moderate divine. In 1643,' he Avas again sent to London as 
a delegate to the Westminster assembly of diAunes, viiere he conducted himself in an 
unobtn.isive manner, but cordially concurred in the doctrines which Avere draAvn up. It 
is curious to notice, in connection AAUtli tiiis incident of his career, that though lifr. B. 
had himself experienced the injustice of intoleraiic.e, like almost every other theologian 
of his age, lie vehemently discai-ded the principle of to'm'adon, and asserted tlie divine 
right of presbytery Avitli as much empliasis as Laud did the divine right of eplscopiuw. 
After tlie execution of Charles L, in 1649, B. Avas chosen by the church to proceed to 
Holland, and to invite Charles II. to accept the covenant and crown of Scotland. 
Though it was not easy to deal with one of Charles’ sli])pery character, B. is admitted to 
liave borne liimsdf in the matter Avitli great prudence and dignity, jkfter the restora- 
tion, he Avas made principal of GlasgOAv university. He died July, 1662. His are 

a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the times. 

BAILIIE, Bobeiit, of Jerviswood, happily described as the Scottish Sydney, was a 
natiAX'*of Lanarkshire and disUnguished liiniself during the latter part of the reign of 
Charles IL by his bold opposition To tiie tyrannical misgovernmeiit of the duke of Laud- 
erdale. Ha\ang on a certain occasion (June, 1676) rescued a relatWe, the Eev. l^Ir. Kirk- 
ton, from the clutches of archbishop Sharpe’s principal informer, a Avretched profligate 
of the name of Carslairs, Avho pretended that he had a warrant for the apprehension of 
the ckTgyman, but refused to show it, B. was actually prosecuted for interfering to pre- 
vent tlie" illegal capture of his friend. For this purpose an ante-dated AAmrraiit Avas fur- 
nished lo Carstairs, signed by nine of the councilors. The marquis of Athole afterwards 
admiUed to liishop Barnet that ho was one of the nine avIio lent their names to this 
infamous document, Tlie case Avas therefore made out to be a tumult against the gov- 
ernment. B. was fined in 6000 merks (£318). He refused to pa,y, and was sent to prison ; 
but so strong Avas the indignation of llie Scottish gentry that he Avas released at ihc end 
of four months, in consideration of payment of one half of his tine to Carstairs. In 1683, 
B. took a prominent part in a scheme of emigration to South Carolina, as lie saw no other 
refuge from the degrading tyrann)" of the government. About the same time, hoAveAxn-, he 
entered into c.orrespoiulence Avitli the heads of the nCAV puritan party in London, Avliose 
leaders Avere •lussell, Sydney, and the duke of Monmouth, and subsequently repaired to 
that city to Cv ncert measures for a vigorous insurrection ao’ainst the goA^rnment, not, 
however, so fai as lie was coucernecl, Avith a vieAv to revolution, but as the only means 
of securing adequate reforms. On the discovery of the Ryehouse plot, B. was arrested 
and sent down to Scotland. Accused of con.spiring ai^ainst the king’s life, and of being 
hostile to monarchical government, B. was tried at Edinburgh, and condemned to death 
upon Evidence at once insufficient and illegal. His bearing both on bis trial and during 
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Tfardiousemen, carriers, forwarcliug and commission mercliants, factors, and all who 
receive goods to deliver, cany, forward, sell, or keep, are of this nature, and involve the 
jiiriug of serylces. In a more limited sense, a B. for labor and services is a contract hy 
whitdi materirJs are delivered to a laborer or artisan to be wrought into some otiier form. 
The title remains Vvdth the party delivering the goods, and the^vorkman accpiires a lien 
upon them for his services. The owmer may reclaim his property after the wmrk is done, 
hut the laborer can hold it until he is paid. Inn-keepers and common carriers are held 
rospoiisrole for goods intrusted to them except against inevitable accident, or against the 
public enemy. They are in effect insurers. The iim-keeper is responsible for tlie 
property of a guest, though it may be lost by theft. The common carrier is responsibla 
ia case of loss by fire, unless caused by lightning or tempest. 

BAIL Y, Edward Hodues, ii.a., an eminent sculptor, was b, at Bristol on the lOth 
Mar., 1788. In 1807 he went to. Lon don, sa^v Flaxmaii, and entered his studio. In 1809 
he gained the silver medal at the society of arts and sciences, and the silver and gold 
medals at the royal academy. His works during this part of his career were chiefiy if 
not altogether, classical figures. They exliibit great care in execution, and are simple 
and pure in conception; but it was not till his twenty-sixth year that the full power and 
orighuLlit3M)f his genius manifested itself in his celebrated '‘ Eve at the Eouiitain,’- a 
figure of exquisite grace and loveliness. His next -works were, “ Hercules Casting 
Lycus into the Sea,” “Apollo Dischargingiiis AiTov's,”and “Maternal Love.'” George 
IV. also einphyed him, along with other artists, to execute the sculpture in front of 
Buckiiiglitua palace, tiie figures on the marble arch, and the “ Triumph of Britannia,’’ 
as {ilso tlie ha^Hl-relleci that saiTouiid the throne room. Besides these, B. executed a 
gretit number of busts and statues of distinguished contemporaries, such as Telf()rd the 
engineer, earl Grey (14 ft. high), and vSir Astlej^ Cooper. The statue of Nelson, in 
Trafalgar square, Is likewise the work of his hands. His “Eve Listening to the Voice,” 
the “ Sleeping Nymph,” “ Girl Preparing for the Bath,” and “ The Graces Seated,” are 
among the finest efforts of liis genius. D. Ma^q 1867. 

BAILY, Francis, an eminent English astronomer, wxas b. at Newbmy, Berks, in 
1774, and d. in Loiidou, in 1814. In the midst of active business as a London stock- 
broker, he laid the foundation of his scientific fame, and during the years of life 
usually devoted to repose, underwent laboi’s and rendered services to astronomy, wdiieli 
entitle" him to he regardetl as one of the most remarkable men of his time. Among the 
chief of these services wore liis share in the foundation of the astronomical society’, and- 
in tli(} improvement of the Nantiml Almanac, his iaborioiis repetition of Cavendish’s 
pendulum experiments, and the production of the astronomical society’s star-catalogue. 
The latter, says his biographer. Sir J. Hersciiel, “ put the astronomical world in posses- 
sion of a power, which may be said, without exaggeration, to have changed tlic face of 
sidereal astronomy.” In addition to several sbiiidard \vorks on life-annuities, etc. 
(1808-13), and airimmense mass of contributions to the Memoirs of the Astronomical 
Socictii, he wrote a valuable Life of Vlamstced (1835), which gave rise to much hot discus- 
sion on the subject of that eminent man’s conuecuon with Newton. 

BAIN, Alexander, writer on mental pliilosophy, wars b. at Aberdeen in 1818. He 
entered Marisclml college and imiversily in 1836, aiid graduated in 1840, From 1841 to 
1844, he assisted the professor of moral* philosophy ia Marischal college, and in 184-1—45, 
taught the class of iiaturai philosophy. In the winter of 1845-46, he lectured on natural 
philosophy in the Audersonian universibv, Glasgow. In 1847, he became assistant-secre- 
tary to llie metropulilau sanitary committee, and was theneo transferred to the same 
office in tile general board of health, whicJi olilce he resigned in 1850, From 1857 to 
1862, and from 1864 to 1809, he was examiner m logic and moral philosoply in the uni- 
versity of Loudon. For several years he acted as examiner in meutal philosophy at the 
India"civii service examinations. In I860,, he became professor of logic in the university 
of Aberdeen. 

Mr. B. began as a writer in 1840, b}^ contributing to the Westminster Renew. He 
also contribut.ed a considerable number of treatises lo the publications of W. and R. 
Chambers, espeffially in the educational department; among them was an edition of the 
Moral P.'uloaopJn/ of Pa'll/, 2 rftl/ Dissertafion^ and A'otes In 1855, he brought out 

7he Senses and the Intdlect, and m 1850, The Emotions and the Will, completing a s\"stem 
of the human mind. In 1861, apptnired The Study of Character, including am Eea'mina- 
tion of Phrenology. In 1803, he published an English Grammar, and in i866, tiMamml 
of English Composition and. Rhetoric. In 1868 appeared Ids and Moral Science, a 

Coinpcudinm of Psychology and Ethics; in 1870, Logic, BedneJm a.nd Inductive; in 1872, 
A Higher English Granunar; m 1874, Companion to the Higher English Grammar. In 
1872, headed with jirof. Robertson in preparing for publication Mr. Grote’s pi^sthumous 
treatise* on J;7.vfd/<v and, in 1873, edited, with a critical introduction, Grote’s minor 
works. In 1873, he bi ought out a work on the Relation of Mind and Body. 

As a thinker and writer, B. is remarkable for the subtlety and minuteness of Ids 
arml^^sis, and the clearness of his exposition. He belongs decidedly to the empirical or 
experimental school of philosophy, in oppo.sition to Bie a priori, or 'transcendental. His 
chief work, The Senses and the Intelket, together w*th 'jhe Emotions and the Will, is the 
most complete systematic exposition of the plicnonieua of the human mind in the 
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Engllsli or perhaps in any iaiiguage. B/s psyciiology is based on pliysioiogy, after the 
manner oT llartley’s ; but instead of considering the liuman organism as capable only of 
receiving impressions and of acting in response thereto, lui tincls in it a power of originat- 
ing active impulses (see Spontaneity), and thus obviates many of the detects alleged by 
a- "priori philosophers to iuhere in the system of sensationalism, as hitherto exhibited. 

BAI^n^RlDGE, William, 17^^ X J.; a n^ival ofricer commissioned Imi' 

tenant in the reconstruction of the service in 1798. In that year his vessel was cap- 
tinvd by tlie French, and he and his officers were kept prisoners for more than a yoiir. 
In iSOt), he transported a large sum of money to the dey of Algiers, wlio compelled him 
to coiive}' an embass}" to Constantinople. In the war against Tripoli lui commanded the 
frigate Philadelphia and captured a frigate from the enemy; but his ship got aground, 
and ho and over 800 men were kept prisoners until the close of the war. He was cap- 
tain ill ISOO; and commodore in 1812, when he took command of the Constitutkm as his 
flag-sliip, and went on a cruise with the Essex iiml Ilonxet. Off San Salvador, Hoc. 2G, 
hc"capturcd the British frigate Jara. In 1815, he commanded a fleet of 20 sliips intended 
to move against Algiers, but the impending war was avoided. During his career he 
wtis in conimand in the Mediterranean some half a dozen times, and settled several dis- 
put<^s with tlie Barbary rulers. For the capture of the congress gave him a gold 
medal, and distributed $50,000 to bis men. In later life he was president of the board 
of naval commissioners. . 

EAIfll, Giitseppe, one of the most distinguished sclenliflc musicians of modern 
times, wash, in Rome on the 21st Oct., 1775. "in 1795, when still only a pupil in the 
Seininario Romano, he wais admitted among the singers in the Papal chapel, on account- 
of his flue voice and his musical acquirements. Having been initiated by G. Zamiacont 
into the art of composition, he soon gained distinction by liis compositions. Tlie severe 
gravity and profound science of these contrasted strongly with the careless style and 
shalloAV dllettanteism of the modern Italian masters. B. has secured for liimself a 
prominent place in musical literature, less, however, by his compositions than by his his- 
torical researches, which he found both encouragement and opportunity to make, wlien 
he was appointed director of the papal concerts in 1804, and general direct or of the 
choir in l^:<14. His principal work is his Memorie Siorko-critiche della ViUt e delle Opere 
(U 9ioi\ Pierluigi da Palestrina, etc. (2 vols. Rome, 1828). It is a valuable work, although 
disflgured by prejudices. The German edition of B.’s W’ork, additions and explanations 
by Kaudler, published by Kiesewetter (Leip. 1884), Is especially deserving of notice, 
as very soon after its first publication it became a rare book on account of the snndi 
number origiiiaiiy published. WTnterfeld published an edition wdth critical remarks 
(1882). B. died in 1844. 

BAIEAKTAE', or, more correctli^ Bairak-dar, signifying standard-bearer, is the title 
of the energetic grand vizier Mustapha. He wais iT. in 1755, and wnis the son of poor 
parents. He entered tlie military seinice at an early age, and soon distinguished liimself 
by his valor. When lie ivas pas'iia of Rnstdmk in ISOO, fought not witliout success 
against the Russian army, which had advanced into Moldavia and Wallachia, and had 
taken Bucharest. After the revolt of the janizaries in 1807, by wdiich Selim III. (q.v.) 
was dcjxiscd from the throne, in favor of Mustapha, IV., B. at hrst concealed his attacb- 
menl to tlie deposed monarch, and marched witli his troops apparently agaiu.st the 
revolted Servians; but as soon as he reached Adrianople, he compelled the grand vizier 
lo return with him to Constantinopfle, in order to restore the throne to sultan Selim, 
On their return, they found this pirince murdered, and his dead body lying in the first 
court of the seraglio. Filled with rage at this sight, B. caused all those to he exi'cuted 
wlio had had any share in tlie murder. He deposed Mustapha lY., and proclnirneil ihc 
brotlier of this prince, IMahmoud II., sultan on the 28lh July. 1808. B. w'as uow^ 
appointed grand vizier. In the exercise of this office, he deposed the grand rniifti, the 
leader of the janizaries, and all the ulemas wiio had taken any part in the last revolu- 
tion; while at the same time he wnts careful to secure the tranquillity of the ca]ntal, and 
strenglhened the regular arnpy. His chief object w^as the aiiniiiihitiou of the janizaries; 
but, like the unfortunate Selim, lie also fell a victim to these fierce hand/ of soldiery, 
wiio resisted everything like military discipline. Favored by the fanailctd jieople, the 
janizaries rebelled, and, wdth the sup])ort of the fleet, attacked the seraglio on the 15th 
Hov., 1808, and demanded the restoration of MiistaplialV. B, dcfendedhimself bravely ; 
but wiien lie saw that the fiames threatened to destroy the palace, and that he was 'in 
danger of falling alive into his enemies’ hands, he strangled IMustapha, threw his head 
to the liesiegers, and then blcwv himself up. 

BAIRA3L See Beibam, ante, 

BAIRD, xAbsalom, h. Penn,, 1824; an officer in the union armies during the rebel- 
lion, a West Point graduate, captain In 1861, brig.gcn. of volunteers in 1862. He 
was in constant service during the war, accomjxinied Sherman in the march tlirougli 
Georgia, and was at the suri'ender of Johnston's army at Durham station. He wnis 
bre vetted maj.gen. of the regular army, and also of voiun leers. 

BAIRD, Ohables Wasiiinoton, d.d„ b. K. J., 1828; son of Robert; graduated at 
the university of New York in 1848. and at Union theological seminary in 1651; Ameri- 
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can cliaplain in Koine, 1851-53; pastor of a Reformed Dutcli church in Brooldyn, 

1859-01 ; since that time pastor of the Presbyterian elinrcli at Rye, IST.- Y. Dr. B. is the ■ 

author of a work on Presbyteriati liturgies, A Boole of Public Prayer, a History of Bye, 

If, Y.; and has just completed an extensive and valuable history of the Huguenots, with 
especial reference to their migration to, and course in, the United States. 

BAIED, Sir David, Bart., a general in the British . army, \vas b. 6th Dec., 1757, at 
iSrewbyth, Scotland. He entered the service in 1772 as an ensign in the 2d foot, was 
pronuited to a lieutenancy in 1778, and immediately after obtained a company in the 
78d, a ilighland regiment just raised by lord Macleod, wuth which lie sailed to India. 

In the course of a few months, the young officer was plunged amid the perils of a sud- 
den and sanguinary -war. The English had excited the hostility of Hyder Ali by a 
gross bread}, of faith; and in the July of 1780, the latter burst into the Uarnatic at the 
head of 100,000 men, disciplined and commanded by French officers. On the 10th of 
Sept., a portion of the English army fell into an ambuscade at Peramboucuin. and was 
cut to pieces. Amo mr the few who remained alive to he taken prisoners vras Baird, 
whose Iicroism had actually startled the French officers who were opposed to him. Ho 
was thrown into a dungeon at Seringapatam, where he endured a captivity of four years, 
that must have been pkailiarly galling to a spirit so fierce, restless, and resolute as his.^ ■' 

liel eased in Jiil}^ 1784, he obtained the majority of the 71st in 1789, and in the 0(4. of 
the same ye;ir visited England. In 1791, he returned, a lieutenant-colonel, and took part -i 

in soverarimportaut sieges, attacks, and skirmishes; in 1795, he received a coloneh^y; in 
1708, lie was raised tollie rank of major-general; and in 1799 memorably signalized 
himself at the victorious assault of Seringapatam. Pie led the storming-]) arty, having 
obtained that perilous honor at his own urgent request, col. Wellesley (aftmvards 
duke of Wellington) commanding the reserve. In requital of his brilliant otvicos, he 
was presented bv the army, through the commander-in-cliief, general Harris, wiih the 
state-sword of tippoo Sail), and also with a clress-swofd from the field-officers who y 

served under him at the assault. His merit was likewdse acknowdedged by the home 7 

government. In the following year, he was appointed to the command of an expedition 
kgainst Batavia, but wdiich wars afterwards sent to Egypt, On his return to India, lie ; 

found that the star of Wellesley wms in the ascendant; and B.,, wdio Imd alrcjidy com- y, 

plained of the preference given to that officer, and who w^as, besides, of opinion that his y 

own merits were constantly overlooked, applied for leave of absence, and sailed for a- 

Europe in 1803. He wais received at court wdth great distinction, knighted in June, A 

1804, and made a k.c.b. in tiie following August. In 1805, he commanded an expedition 
ao’ainst the Dutch settlements at the cape of Good Hope, wdiich w^as successful ; in 1807, A 

he commanded a division at the siege of Copenhagen ; and in 1808, was sent to Spain 
with an army of 10,000 men, to assist Sir John Moore. He distinguished himself m the 
battle of Corunna, Jan. 16, 1809. Moore having been killed in the aedion, Sir David 
succeeded to tlie chief command, and lind the lionor of communicating the intcliigence 
of the victory to govornmont. Oh this occa.<3ion he received, for the fourth time m_hi.s 
life, the thaiiks of parliament, and wars created a baronet. After this period, he retired 
from active service. He d. Aug. 18, 1829. fe 


BAIRD, Robeet, d.d., 1798-1803; b. Penn.; a clergyman and author, graduate of 
Jefferson college in 1818. He passed several years in Europe, lalioring especially for 
temperance aiid the revival and consolidation of evangelical Protestantism. He was 
a<mnt and secretary of the American and foreign Gliristian union. Among his wmrlp 
are Ecllglon in A/nierka, A Visit to Northern Europe, Protedaniism in lialy, llutory oI the 

\ AlUgenses, Hldory of Temperance Sodeiles in the Umtecl States, 

BAIRD, Spencee Fulleeton, ll.d., b. Penn., 1823; a naturalist, educated at 
Dickinson college, where he wars professor of natural science. After being for a time 
assistant secreta'rv of the Smithsonian institution, and became secretary iii 1878, oh the 
death of Joseph Henry. His w'orks are a translation of the (in wJuch be 

wais assisted by others), published here as %\iQ IconograpJiic Encyclopa'diay papers on 
natural history forming part of the Beports of the Surrey of Railroad Routes to the l aciflc, 
The Birds of North America, The Ilammals of North America, and many papers m the 


scientific magazines. 

BAIEEUTH, a city, with a pop., in 1871, of 17,837, capital of the province of Upper 
Franconia, Bavaria, and formerly the capital of the principality of the same name. B. 
is beautifullv situated op the Reel Mavn, about 126 ra. due n, from Munich. Its streets 
are broad and well paved, and are interspersed with groves, promenades, fine gardens, 
and public fountains. Its principal buildings are the old palace, the new' palace, con- 
taining a gallery of paintings; the mint, opera-house, riding-school infirmary, and 
town-ball A magnificent new' opera-liouse for the performance of Wagner’s music, 
finished in 1875, was in the follow'ing year opened wuth a grand representation, lasting 
several days, of a new work by that composer. B.'s chief articles of industry are leather, 
cottons, woolens, linen, tobacco, parchment, and porcelain. Jean Paul Richter d. here 
in 1825, and a monument has been erected to his memory. 

EAITOOL', or Bkitool, a fortified t. of British India, in the presidency of Bengal, 
and territory of Saugor ancl Nerbudda, 50 m. n.e. from Ellichpoor, 
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BA7A, a. 'market t. of Hungary, in the circle of Bacs, on the Danube, celebrated 
for its annual swine-fair. Grain and wine, in large quantities, are produced in its neigh- 
borhood. Pop. ’69,18,110. 

BA7AK SeeBEJAN.;:,: 

BAJAZET', or Bajasid (pronounced Bayazet') I., Sultan of the Turks, wash, in 1347. 
In 1389, he succeeded his father, Murad I., who fell in battle near Kossova, fighting 
against the Servians. Immediately on ascending tlie throne, he inaiiguratc;d bis rub*, 
after the fashion of eastern kings, by strangling his vounger In-otlier Yacub, lest he 
should dispute the succession. In three years lie conquered Bulgaria, a part of Servia, 
]\[acedonia, and Thessaly; he also subdued most of the states of Asia Minor. From 
the rapidity with which these extraordinary conquests were eUccted, lie I’eceived the 
name of Ildenm—that is, Lightning. He even blockaded Constantinople itself for ten 
3 'ears, thinking to subdue it % famine. To rescue this city, king Sigisnmnd of i lun- 
gary (afterwards emperor of "Gemiany) assembled a large army, in wliich there w'ere 
‘lOO'O French nobles, under the command of the duke of Kivey. TCitli this army, king 
Sigisrauiui attacked the city of Hikopolis, in Bulgaria, situated on the Daimbo. B. 
liasteiied to meet him, and gained a decisive victory over the allied Hungarians, Pol(?s, 
and French, on the S8th Sept, 1896. Sigi.smund "escaped captivity only by a speedy 
tliglil: in disguise; but the greater part of the Freucli, through whose impetuosity the 
battle was lost, were taken prisoners, and were nearly all executed. B. would now 
have entirely destroyed the Greek empire, if he had not been prevented by Timur (qw.), 
who attac‘ke"d his possessions in Asia Minor, and completely defeated him on the 16t.h 
June, 1401, near Angoi*a, the capital of what was anciently called Galatia, on tlie very 
spot where Pompey had formerly overthrown Mitiiridales. B. luinself foil into the 
bands of the conqueror, who treated him. with great generosity. Tim story that lie was 
carried about imprisoned in a cage is without any historical foundation. B. died in 
1408, in the camp of Timur. He wms succeeded in the government by his son Soli- 
niaii I. B. w’as honorably distinguislied bjr his efforts to improve the administration of 
justice. During the 14 years of liis reign, he built a large nmnher of mosques, among 
ot Iters, one at Adrianople, and a second at Broussa, wdiicii t wo cities were then the 
ordinary residences of the Ottoman princes. 

BAJA2ET' 11,, son of the sultan Mohammed II., the conqueror of Constantinople, 
was b. in 1447, and ascended the Ottoman throne after his father’s death in 1481, His 
r(!ign, which lasted 82 years, was a succession of uninterrupted wars against Hungary, 
Poland, Venice, Egypt, and Persia, which w^ere carried ou with various success ami 
without any events" of striking importance, yet wliicli served on the wliole to establish 
the Ottoman powmr. The last years of liis reign w^cre much disturbed by disputes 
btdwecn Ids sons about the succession to the throne. Influenced by the preference 
shown by the janizaries for his younger son Selim, B. alidicated in his favor, but died 
before he could reach the place* of his voluntary exile, in the neighborhood of Adri- 
anople, in the v^ear IJIB. B. wms a friend to tlie dervishes, at the same time liberal 
and fond of pomp and splendor. Many of the most beautiful mosques in Coustantinople 
and Adrianople were built by him, and fitted up in a style of the greatest magnificence. 

BA'JIM0]^T’S EOLXi, the name given to a valuation, according to which the ecclesi- 
astical benefices of Scotland were taxed, from the end of the IStli c. to the reformation. 
It took its name from an Italian churchman, Benemund or Baiamuud de Vicci, wlio wa.s 
sent from Rome by the pope about the year 1276, to collect tlie tithe, or tenth part of all 
the cliurch livings in Scotland, for an expedition to the Holy Land. Hitherto, the Scotch 
clergy Imd been' taxed according to a conventional valuation, calied the anfkpia. iamth. 
But Bniainimd set this aside; and, in spite of their reclamations, assessed the beneflees 
at tlu'dr actual yeariy worth, or rm/ts w Altiiough more than once referred to as an 
authoritative docunieiit in statutes of the 15th c., no complete copy of B. R.. in its 
original shape, is now kopwm to exist. A contein]>orary manuscri])t of so much of tlie. 
roll as applies to the archdeaconry of Lothian, or tluit pf>rtian of the diocese of St. 
Andrews which lies to the s. of the Forth (compreliending the counties of Berwick, 
Ihiddingtoa, Edinhiirgh, Linlithgow, ami part of Stiriingshin*). is preserved at Durham. 
The ri'al value of the beneflees in this district, asset do\rit in B. R., exceeds the conven- 
tional value in the anfiqua kmitio in tlie proportion of 420 to 2S0. A copy of B. R., as 
it uiipears to have existed in the reign of king James V. (1513-42), is preserved in the 
advocates’ lihraiy at Edinburgh, in a hand of the beginning of tlie 17tli centurv. It is 
full of inaceiiracies; and it oniits all livings of less tlnm 40 marks a year. Of the (mikput 
iaxatio, wdiich w^as superseded by B. R., thei’c are good copic's in tlie hamRvriting of the 
13th c., so far as concerns the benefices in the four dioceses of St. Andrew’s, Brechin, 
Aberdeen, and Moray. 

BAJ'MAK, or Bajmok, a large village of the Austrian empire, in Hungary, province 
of Bacs, 16 m. s.w^ of Theresienstadt. Pop, ’69, 6446. 

BAJOC'CO, or Batocco (pi. Bajocohi), Avas a copper coin in tlie Papal States, value 
nearly a half-penny. It was yj^lh of the sciido, Avhich was equal to 4>f. 3|d. In the island 
of Sicily, the Reapolitan grano, the xiiith part of the ducato (= 3.v. 4/i.), wnis also called 
a hajocco. 
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BA7IIS, Michael (properly, Do? Ba 30 ,_one of the most distini^ihslied theologiaris of 
the Catholic church^iii the 16tli c. , was l>, in 1518 at 3Ielun. He studied at Louvain, and 
became professor of theology tlieic in 1550. He was present at the council of Trent in 
1568, and also in 1564. He was the founder of a s\"stem of theology, based directlj^ on 
the Bible and the writings of the Fathers, and setting aside the scirolastic method. He 
had stiidied much the writings of St. Augustine, and therefore conhbed himself closely 
• vithin the circle of ideas held by this father of the church, whose doctrines of the entire 
inability of the human will to do good, and the absence of merit in all good works, B. 
defended against the Jesuits. The assertions that the human will, so long as it is left to 
Its own freedom, can do nothing but sin, and that even the mother of our Lord was not 
free from original and actual sin, together with other such doctrines, drew' on him the 
accusation of heresy. Seventy-six of his propositions were condemned by a papal bull. 
B. submitted, but nevertheless did not give up his doctrines, and, in consecpienee, the 
persecutions to wdiicli he was subjected did not cease. He d. Dec. 16, 1589, having 
earned the reputation of great learning, pure manners, and singular modesty. He may 
be regarded as the predecessor of the Jansenists, who inherited his Augustinian view.^ 
which Avere at that time termed Bajanisra. His Avritings, mostty of a polemical nature, 
AvcTc published b}^ Gerberon (2 vols. Cologne, 1696). 

BAJ'ZA, Anton, a Hungarian poet and prose-Avriter, Avas h. Jan. 81, 1804, at Szlicsi, 
in Hertes. His poems (2 vols. 1835), Avhicli Avere published in Pesth, earned for him a 
place among the best Hungarian lyric poets. In the Kritmlien BldUem, to he 

contri])nted from 1831 to 1836, the Atliencmm, and the (Observer), to wbicli 

he contributed from 1837 to 1843, in common wuth many of the best literary waiters of 
the day, he exercised a beneficial influence on the rising literature of Hungaiy b}' his 
scA^ere criticism, and his solid and theoretically correct essays. He likewise materially 
aided the Hungarian stage, then in its infancy, by the publication of XhQ AMMnMaehen 
BiXh ne (Foreign Dramas, Pesth, 1830), and also by his exertions as director of the National 
Theatre, openeci in Pesth on Aug. 22, 1837, At the same time, he liad begun to occupy 
himself Avith historical studies, and enriched the literature of Hungaiy, very poor in this 
respect, with a Tmier&ti Ejm.y'ctdr (Historical Library, 6 vols., Pesth, 1843-45), which 
contained translations from many excellent foreign historical Avorks. He also published 
a compilation from the Geronin, Uj Plutarch (The Modern Plutarch, Pesth, 1845-47), 
His VikigtorUrei (Universal History, Pesth, 1847) is a rather unskillful compilation from 
Schlosser, Heeren, Rotteck, and other German historians. After Mar., 1848, Kossuth 
appointed liim editor of his half-official organ, the Kossuth llirh^ya (July till Dec., 1848), 
in conducting Avhich, hoAveA^er, he displayed no great editorial talent. B. Avas made a 
member of the Hungarian academy in 1832. He d. Mar., 1858. 

BAKALAHARI, one of the Bechuana tribes of Africa, in the Kalahari desert, s.. of 
lake Hgami toAvard Orange river. They mingle wuth the Bushmen, and make some 
attempfs at agriculture and traflic. 

BAKARGAKJ, a district in India between 23° 14' to 21° 48' m, and 89° 55' to 91° 5' 
e., on the hay of Bengal; 4035 sq.m.; pop. 2,377,423. It is level, AAUtli not a single 
hillock, and full of tidal streams and marshes, but Avell cultivated. In the s. part, are 
tigers, leopards, and other Avild beasts. Of its population, 1,540,965 AA'cre Moslems, 
827,393 Hindoos, 4049 Buddhists, and 4852 Christians. 

BAKER, a co. in central Alabama, on the Coosa; 665 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 6194 — 137 
colored. Productions, corn, wheat, oats, cotton, and sAveet potatoes. ' Intersected by tAvo 
railroads. Co. seat, GrantAulle. 

BAKER, a co. in n.e. Florida, on St. Mary’s rHer ; 570 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 2,308—643 
colored. Products, corn, sweet potatoes, sugar, and molasses. In the n. part is a por- 
tion of the Okefenoke SAAmmp. Co. scat, Sanderson. 

BAKER, a co. in s.av. Georgia, on Flint riA’cr, 1400 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 7,305 — 5,565 
colored. It has fertile soil, producing chiefly corn and cotton. Co. seat, Mewton. 

BAKER, a cfo. in s.e. Oregon, bordering on ISTevadaand Idaho ; about 6000 sq.m. ; 
pop. BO, 4, 61 5—1, 304 Chinese. It has gold and silver mines, and produces Avheat, barley, 
etc. Co. seat, xiubiirn. 

BAKER, Edaa'Aud Dickinson, b. England, 1811; killed in the battle of Ball’s Bluff, 
Va., 1861. lie came to this country Avhen a child; studied and practiced laAV; Avas a 
member of Ihe Illinois le^^islature, and in 1844 member of congress from that state ; 
resigned, and volunteered m the Mexican Avar; commanded a brigade at the battle of 
Cerro Gordo; after the Avar, Avas again chosen congressman, but resigned, and in 1852 
settled in (California. Thence ho Avent to Oregon, and Avas United States senator from 
that state. When the rebellion ];egan, he raised a regiment in Ncav York and neighbor- 
hood, was offered a commission .as brig.gen. but declined it, and fell at the head of his 
favoi'itc troops. 

BAKER, OsMON Cle.ander, d.d., 1812-71; h. M. H.; a clergyman; educated at 
Wesleyan uniA^ersity; began his pastorate in 1844; in 1847 occupied ihe cliairof llieoloory 
In the Methodist Biblical institute at Concord, H. H. ; was afterwards president of the 
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institution until 1852, wlien lie was chosen bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
Ho is author of a work on ecclesiastical law and polity of the church. 

BAKES, Sir Riohakd, author of the the Kings of England, a book long 

esteemed and quoted on all matters of English history by tlie country gentry. Addison 
piakes his model squire, Sir Boger de Ooverley, refer to it frecpiently. Notwitlistanding 
its reputation, however, among" that class, the book had no lack of errors, and is now all 
but forgotten. Its author was born in Kent, or, according to otii<*r accounts, in Oxford- 
shire, about the year 1568. He was educated at Oxford university, and in KKKl wjij 
made a knight. About 1620 he married and settled in Oxfordshire, of which county he ivas 
made high sheriff; but he was soon after thrown into the Fleet prison for debt which his 
wife’s family had contracted, but for which he had become responsible. Here lie wrote 
Kv^ OlmmwU, first published in 1641, besides several pious works of less note. He died 
in piison, in great poverty, in 1645. 

BAKEB, Sir Samuel White, K.C.B., an African traveler, was b. in 182 * 1 . He is 
the son of Air. Samuel Baker, of Thorngrove, iu Worcestershire. B. educated as an 
engineer, and at an early age went to Ceylon. There, led by the love of field-sports 
into the recesses of the island, he gave evidence of that love of adventure •\vhk*}i was to 
make him famous as an explorer. In 1854, he published a work entitled 77/c Wfe and 
the Hound in Ceylon; and in 1855, Eight Tears’ Wandering in Ceylon. B. afterwards 
superintended the construction of the railway wdiich connects the Danube across the 
Dobrudrsdia with the Black sea. In 1860, B. married Florence, the daughter of F. von 
Sass, a young Hungarian lady of great talent and enterprise; and in company with, her, 
he undertook a journey of exploration on the upper Nile. They set out from Cairo in 
April, 1861; and B. devoted his attention first to the Atbara and Blue Nile, the chief 
afiiuents of the Nile, which descend from the highlands of Abyssinia, In June, he arrived 
at the course of the xVtbara, which was at that season di\y, of marked only by a few^ stag- 
nant pools. On the 23d, when the Abyssinian rainy season liadset in, a noise like distant 
thunder w^as heard, and in a few seconds the river-bed had been converted into a torrent 
20 ft. deep. Eight days later, it had become a great river, charged wdth mud, -washed 
from the hills, which it carried dowm to the Nile, to cause the" inunclations and mud 
deposits of Egypt. B. reached Khartoum in June, 1862, and tliere he liad an ripportii- 
nity of contruvSting the Blue and White Nile. He found the former, like tlie Atbara, to 
be a mountain torrent, rising and falling wdth the Abyssinian rains, but ahvays free 
from deposits of mud. The White Nile did not thus rise and fall, and itsNvater, 
never pure, had a disagreeable taste of vegetation, show’ing tliat it proceeded from lakea 
and marshes. When B., with hiswife, ciuitted Khartoum to ascend the White Nile, lie. 
had in his pay an escort of 90 persons, 29 camels and asses, and three large boats. After 
piassing through a -wonderful region of forests and marshes, the travelers readied Gon- 
dokoro, a rendezvous of the traders of the interior. Tiiey had only been there a. fort- 
night, when they %vere joined by Speke and Grant, ^Y]lolnid penetrated into those regions 
from the south. Speke and Grant told B. of the Victoria N’yanza, wdiich they ha<i just 
discovered and explored, and that the natives had described to them another greiit lake, 
named LutaNzige, which they had been unable to visit. B. resolved to reaeii this lake; 
and after a series of adventure,?, he and his wife ai-rived, on the 14th Alar., 1864, on. 




the top of lofty cliffs, from which they beheld the va.st inland sea, to wliieh B. gave the 
name of the Albert N’yanza. In 1869, an expedition for the suppression of slavery in 
the interior of Africa Avas organized by the pasha of Egypt, under B.’s command. B. 
returned in 1878, and reported the success of the expf"dition. The resignation of his 
successor, col, Gordon, hoYvever, and the cleposition of the Kbedive in 1879, again led to 
a suspension of government control in the valley of the Nile. B. was knighted in 1866. 
In 1866, he published Ihe AlheH N’yanm;^ in 1871, 1 he Kile TriJruUiries of\ilyssuiia ; in 
IHli, IinnaiUa, an account of his expedition of 1869-73; and in 1879, Cyprus as I sa w it 
ml879. 

BAKEB, William Mumpokd, b. 1825; a graduate of Princeton. He has -written the 
life of his father, Daniel B.; Inside, a, Chronicle of Secession; The Keio Timothy; The Vir- 
ginians in Teivas^ etc. He has been a Presbyterian pastor in Tcxa,s and .Ohio, and is now 
a pastor in Boston, Mass. 

BAKEEIES, Aumy. Annies have generally tlie means of obtaining soft or loaf bread, 
though not till recently could this be said of the Bi'itish army, Tlie Frencli, ever since 
the time of Louis XIA^, have been accustomed to take portable ovens with tlieir armies; 
those now used will each bake 450 rations at once. Outside Sebastopol, in the winter of 
1854, the British soldiers sometimes willingly exchanged with the Frencli 3 or 4 lbs. 
of biscuit for ,1 lb. of soft breach The efforts since made to improve the sanitary- 
condition of the army have included the establishment of traveling bakeries for ficki- 
service. Under the commissaries,' the troops now rarely fail to obtain their daily rations 
of fresh-baked breath We wmre last among the greater nations to make this obvious 
improvement; but the French depend more on bread and less on meat than the English; 
and this may partly account for the difference. The French soldiers are taught to (‘on- 
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steamers, the and the Ahnndnnce, Vverc sent out to Balaklava, one provided ^vith 

raiichinery for grinding' corn, and the other with machineiy and ovens for making and 
baking bread, ki each case the ship and the niaeldnery were propelled by the same 
steam-cajgine, ’^Yhcn quietly ancliored in the harbor, the mill ground 2-1,000 lbs. of 
tiouv per dtu” — lietrer in quality, and elieaper (hau could have been obtained by contract. 
The bakery slop Ahinnhinn' Jiad four ovens of 1-A bushels.’ capacity each ; it baked in an 
excellent unmtjer 0000 loaves of 0 lbs. each per day, widcli loaves were sent up to the 
siege-army as soon as ca)okid. Tlie slups and machinery were sold wdicn the war was 
over — a proceediiig which the commissariat oltlcers much regretted; but the experience 
thence obtained will not be lost. The improved arrangements suggested for meat-rations 
are noticed under Cookeky, Aumy. 


BAKEWELL. a small but very ancient t. in Berbysliire, on the left bank of the Wye, 
near its coiUluence with the Derwent, and 24 m, n.n.wc of Derby. It lies on the slope 
of a hili, in the midst of very beautiful sceneiy, in a carboniferous limestone tract, and 
in (he vicinity of black marble quarries, and'’ of coal and lead mines. Its chalybeate 
springs and warm baths are much resorted to. The celebrated Arkwright first 'eslab- 
ihhed cotton-iiillls here. On tlie opposite bank of the Wye are the traces of a castle built 
by Edward the Eider in 924. B. is now the property of t])e duke of Hutlaiid, whose seat 
is iladdon liall, two m. from the town. B. is a center for visiting the fine scene ly of 
North Derbyshire and tlie Peak; and the streams in the vicinity are much resorted to by 
anglers. It contains a spacious cruciform cluirch, fouudeil in Sax<.>n times, and showing 
s}>{‘ciineiis of ecclesiastical Gothic architecture of three different periods. 'Ihe special 
industry of B. is the turning, polishing, and inlaying of the local niarble. Pop. 
2288 .' . " " , 


BAKEWSLL, Roeeut, a celebrated agriculturist, was ]). in 1726 at Dishlcy, in the co. 
of Leicester, and d. in 1795. He docs not appear to lia^’^e v/ritten anything, eveu upon 
the subjects with wdjicli he was so -^vcll acquainted, so that his fame rests entirely upon 
Ids successful efforts to improve the breed of domestic animals. His reputation was so 
r great as a breeder of sheep, that he is said to have received the fabulous sum of 400 

V guineas for one season of a ram. The long-horned breed of cattle which lie introduced 
is still known as the Dishley or Ne^v Leicestershire breed. His lior.ses were also famous, 
and almost as profitable to him as his sheep. One of his objects was to produce a breed 
of animals that would fatten on the smallest quantity of food. 

BAKHTEOAl"', a salt-lake of Persia, province of Farsistan, from which remarkably 
f fine salt is obtained. Its size is variously stated — some writers making it GO 'm. i'n 

I length, with an average breadth of 8 m. ; others, only 70 m. in circumference. 

BAKING is the mode of cooking food in an air-tight clnmiber or oven. The term is 
also applied in the manufacture of bricks (cj.v.), porcelain (q.v.), etc. The B, of bread 
t will be treated under Bueaii. The oven attached to kitelien-grates for cooking is simply 

V an ii-OD chamber, with flues for conveying the heated gases of the fire round it. In B.'’ 

I strictly so called, the oven is kept close, "so tliat tlie steam and aroma arising from the 

inclosed sulistanees are confined; hut by opening ventilators a curnmt of air is produced, 
and then these ovens jnay he used for what is called oven-roai<Hnf/. ''riie rank taste that 
often characterizes bakecl dishes is thus av{)ided. Ovens are tjoav often ijcated by water, 
or by steam, and also by gas. 3Ieat for B. is placed in a dish, from tlie bottom of wliicli 
it is raised on a wire frame or trivet. In M. Soyer’s E.-dish, a w'ire frame re.sts on the 
edge of the dish, and on this potatoes are laid; a trivet rising above the frame, supports 
the meat; ’while the bottom of the disli contains a Yorkshire pudding; the dripjping tlius 
falls upon the potatoes and pudding helo^v. 

B., althougli a convenhml mode of cooking, is not considered quite so good as roast- 
ing (q.v.). The practice of having recourse to tlie baker’s oven, saves lioth trouble and 
expense in heating, and is a matter of necessity with those wdio have not means of cook- 
ing at home; but it has this chief objection, that every dish becomes impregnated wdlU 
f' the steam and odors of all the rest. Soycr pronounces*^ it to be semi-harbaroiis. 

BAKO'NY WALB (forest of Bakoiiy), a densely \YOoded mountain -range of Hungary, 
s. of the Danube, dividing the great 'and little Hungarian plains. Immense herds of 
swine are annually driven hither to feed upon the mast of the forest. Tlie keepers of 
these swine furnished those notorious robbers who play so important a part in tlie ballads 
of the Hungarian people, and in the imagination of travelers. The saintly king Stephen 
’ ■ founded a cloister in the forest 1060 a.d. Only in recent times has this dangerous terri- 

; lory been thoroughly explored. The hills have an average lieiglit of 2000 ft., with 

' ^ . quarries of valuable inarble, in which a considerable export trade is done. 

j BAK'SHISH. The ordinary meaning of this word in Persian is a present; but in the 
east, in mo<lern limes, it has acquired tlie special signification of gratuity (Ger. TrwkgeulX 
which, ho^vever, the orientals do not quietly wait to receive, but demand loudly, and 
even insolently. Every traveler, wfliether in Turkey or in Egypt; in Asia Minor or in 
Syria, if he receives the smallest service from any one, is immediately reminded by the 
, ery of “ Bakshish, Baksliish,” to pay for the courtesy by a gift of money. Even wfliea 

't the ambassadors to the supreme porte obtain an audience from the sultan, or frotn any 

of the high dignitaries, they arc obliged, by the prompt gift of a B., to avoid a peremp- 
' v'' 9 " " ' ' 
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tory demand for it on tlie part of the door-keepers and other servants. By degrees, th© 
B. has been fixed by custom at certain sums. 

BAKTSEI-SEEAI' (the “City of the Gardens”), the residence of tlic anrtciit princes or 
khans of the Crimea, stands in a deep limestone valley, not far from the present capital, 
Simferopol. The city is kept in excellent repair, and had a pop. in. 1807 of 11,448, con- 
sisting almost exclusively of remnants of the old Tartar inbal^itants. It thus presents a 
striking contrast to the modern towns of the Crimea, and is one of the mo;yt singular in 
Europe. The palace of the ancient khans has been completely restored by the Kussian 
government' in the oriental style. It consists of a great labyrinth of builnings, courts^' 
and gardens, and is situated about the middle of the town, "dividing it into Iayo parts. 
The chief manufactures of the place consist of articles of copper, Turkisli saddles, and 
silk. 

BAXTT', a seaport t. of the Apsheron peninsula, in the Caspian sea. It is under the 
dominion of liussip,, and contains (1867) 12, 383 inhabitants, chielly Persians and Arme- 
nians. The whole soil around B. is impregnated with naphilia, which foims an 
important branch of its industry. Some of the fountains ignite sp(.mtaneoiivSly, and this 
nalimd phenomenon has caused B. to be esteemed as a holy city by the Parsecs or fire- 
worsliipers, many of whom resort to it from very long distances. B., besides its trade 
ill naphtha, exports cotton, silk, opium, saffron, and salt. The Arabian, Masiidi, is the 
first who mentions B., about 943, and he gives an account of a great volcanic mountain 
in its vicinity, which is now extinct. B. was ceded by the Persians to the Russians in 
1813. Capt. Baker slates that the refuse of the oil drsiwn from the wells is, aft<ir the 
naphtha lias been distilled from it, used now with great success as a sulistitute for coal 
in the steamers on the Caspian sea. The harbor, wiiicli is strongly fortified, is one of 
the chief stations of the Russian navy in the Caspian, and is also of great importnnete as 
a center of trade. A good deal of ship-building is carried on. B. is capital of a govern- 
ment^of Russian Transcaucasia, with a pop. (1871) of 513,560. 

BA'LA BEDS, a local deposit, occurring in the neighborhood of Bala, in Korth "Wales, 
and forming a group in the lower Silurian of Murchison. They consl-t of a few beds, 
rarely more" than 20 ft. in thickness. The beds are chiefly composed of hard crystalline 
limestone, alternating with softer argillaceous bands, wliich decompose more freely, and 
leave the limestone like a cornice molding, affording a characteristic by which, at a 
considerable distance, the B. B. can be distinguished from the rocks of hard gritty slate 
above and below. Trilobites and cystidea3 are the predominant fossils of the group. 
Calcareous beds, containing similar fossils, have been noticed in the Silurian district of 
the s.c. of Ireland, and referred to this group. 



BALAAM, the name of a prophet who figures prominently in the early history of the 
Israelites. He is first mentioned in Numbers xxii. 5, where Balak, king of the Moalntes, 
alarmed at the irruption of the chosen people into bis territories, is represented as send- 
ing messengers to Petbor, in Mesopotamia, the dwelling-place of the seer, to beseech him 
to come and curse the invaders. The narrative is, of course, familiar to every one, and 
it is therefore uniiecessury to recount it; but it is marked by two peculiarities, wiikdi 
iiave excited much speculation and controversy. Tiie first is the admittedly prophetical 
character of B., who was a Gentile; the second is the curious miracle in the case of his 
ass. With regard to Ibo supernatural powers attributed to B., the most prevalent 
hypothoisis is, that lie was the last relic of the patriarchal age, during which communion 
with God was not formally restricted to one race, but ditfiised more or less among all 
the Semitic peoples. Some, again, suppose that his knowledge of God, from whom he 
apparently r(*ceived miraculous communications, was derived from traditions of the 
primitive faith, scattered over Mesopotamia by Abraham, Jacob, Lnban, etc. ; though 
rlengstenberg conceives that he had been led to renounce idolatry by hearing of the 
miracles which attended tlie exodus of the Israelites, anticipating, as a reward for his 
change of wmrship, a further insight into futurity, and a greater ])Owei* over nature. ^ B. 
has ever been considered a type of those men vdio prostitute their powers and hold iho 
truth in unrighteousness, receiving the wages thereof. 

BAIiJE'EA. See Whale. 

BAL.ENOP'TEEA. Sec Rohqual. 

BALAOHAT' DISTBICTS, the name given to a large tract of elevated country in the s. 
of India, 28,(569 sq.m, in area, and extending from Ilie rivers Tuinbiiddra and Krishna 
in the n. to tlie furthest extremity of Mysore in the south. Part of the ancient Hindu king- 
dom of Oarnata, it was conquered by the Mohammedans, and fell into the hands of the 
British on the tinal overthrow of Tippoo (q.v.). The name Balaghat signitie.s abate tM 
ghauts. 

BALAKLA'VA, a small port in the s.w. of the Crimea, separated by a rocky peninsula 
from the harbor of Sebastopol, from which the direct distance is about 6 miles. Pop. 
in ’67, 742, The harbor, which affords secure anchorage for the largest ships, is per- 
fectly landlocked, the entrance lieing so narrow as scarcely to admit more than one vessel 
at a time. To the e., overlooking the bay from a rocky eminence, are the ruins of a 
Genoese fortress. The foundation of the work is excavated into numerous chambers 
\and galleries. It is the Bymholoii Limeii of Strabo; and the present name is sujiposcd by 
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Dr. Clarke to be a comiption of the Genoese Bdlorcliiatay or Fair Haven. This was long i 

the scat of a Greek colony; in the 14t,li c., it fell into the hands of the Genoese; about 

the end of the loth, they were expelled by the Turks; and on the conquest of Ihe Cri' ! 

iiiea hy Catherine 11. of Russia, it was made a military station for a regiment of Greeks : 

and Albanians. In 1854, a few days after the battle of Alma, the town W''as occupied by 

the British army under lord Raglan, and the harbor formed, during the ensuing caini- 

paign, the head-quarters of the fleet, and the basis of operation of the army. Here ensued J' 

those scenes of mismanagement and confusion that have rendered B. a synonym for ciiaos, 

and the recital of 'which, with the lesiilting privations and misery to the soldiers, stirred s 

so terribly the heart of England in the winter of 1854-55. A terrible hurricane on 

ISTov, 14, 1854, in which 9 vessels were totally destroyed, and several others seriously 

Injured, tended gi’eatly to increase the confusion which incapacity and divided responsi- 

biiity first occasioned at Balaklava. Soldiers, 6 m. distant, were dying for want of food, j. 

clothing, and medicine, which 'were hidden hopelessly beyond reach in store-rooms at 

B., or stowed away in tlie holds of ships tliat were not permitted to enter the harbor. 

Transport vcssels/f or wdiich the country was paying enormous sums of money daily, 

%vere kept lying idle in port -with their most anxiously awaited cargoes (for lack of which 
the troops were perishing by hundreds) unladen, while poor mutilated and dying sob if 

diers lay miserably exposed on the heights for ■want of ships to convey them to the lios- I 

pitals at Scutari. The rebuilding of the greater part of the town, the formation of a 
fine of railway between B. and the camp, and certain official investigations in 1855, 
completely remedied this disgraceful state of things. The 25th of Oct., "l 854, wassignab | 

ized, on the height between the town and the Tchernaya, by those unparalleled cavalry J 

charges, the record of which is among the saddest but proudest memories of the British f 

army. See Kinglake’s Inmsion of ike Crimea (5 vols., 1863-75), of which nearly the ” 

wliole of the fourth volume is devoted to a minute account of the events connected 
with Balaklava. 

BALAHOE (of doubtful derivation), an instrument for ascertaining the 'weight of 
bodies in grains, ounces, pounds, or any other units of -wTight. The ordinary con- 
sists of a lever called a beam, whose point of support is in the middle of its length, 
and having dishes or scales suspended from either extremity. As it is of importance 
that the beam should move easily round its point of support, it rests' on polished 
agate or steel planes, by means of knife-edges of tempered steel, which project trans- 
versely from .its sides, and serve as the axis of rotation. By this ari-angement, the 
surface of contact is reduced to a mere line, and the friction of the axis of the beam on 
its support almost entirely obviated. The scales are hung by means of chains attached 
to steel hooks, wfliich rest also on knife-edges, but turned upwards instead of down- 
wards, as in the first case. The essential requirements of a B, of this description are^ 

1st, That the beam shall remain in a horizontal position when no weights are in either 
scale; and 2d, That the beam shall he a lever of equal arms, or have llie distances 
between the central knife-edge and those at either end exactly the same. To insure 
the first of these conditions, it is necessary that the center of gravity of the beam lie 
vertically below the point of support, when the beam is horizontal AVhen such is 
the case! the center of gravity at which the weight of the beam may he considered to 
act, oscillates as in a pendulum round the point of support, and always comes to rest 
right under that point, thus restoring to the beam its horizontal position when it has 
been tilted out of it. If the center of gravity were above the point of support, the beam 
would, topple over; and if it coincided with that point, there being no restoring force, 
the beam would occupy mdilferently any position into wbicli it was tlirown, the B. ia 
both cases being useless. That a B. possesses the second of the above conditions, is 
ascertained by putting weights into the scales which keep the beam horizontal, and 
then transposing them, when, if it still remain so, the lengtiis of the arms are equal. 

Should the arms be of (lifL'crent lengths, a less weight at the end of the longer arm w’ill 
balance a larger weight at the end of the shorter arm (see Leve-r); but when transposed, 
the larger weight having the longer arm, and the smaller weight the shorter, the beam 
can no longer remain liorizontal, but will incline towards .the larger weight A balance 
with unequal arms is called a false B., as distinguished from an equal-armed or just 
balance. When weighing with a false B., it is usual to weigh a body in both scales, 
and take the arithmetical mean — that is, half the sum of the apparent weights for tiie 
true weight. This is near enou.gh to the truth when the apparent weights^ differ little 
from each othc.'r; but when it is otherwise, the geometrical mean (q.v.)"must be taken, 
which gives the exact weight in all cases. 

Although the preceding conditions are of essential importance, they do not supply 
all that wc look for in a good balance. It is necessary, in addition, that the beam should 
turn visibly from its horizontal position when there is a slight excess of weight in the 
one scale as compared witli the other. This tendency is termed sensibility, and depends 
upon the weight of .the beam, the position of its center of gravity, and the length of its 
arras. Let ABD (fig. 1) represent the beam of a balance, C the point of suspension, G 
the center of gravity, and ACB the straight line joining the 'knife-edges, which may be 
taken as the skeleton lever of the balance. We shall here confine our attention to that 
construction where the three knife-edges are in a line, because it is the most simple and 
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at tho same time the most desirahle. Wc may, altering the principles of eqiii- 

iilvrium, consider the beam reduced to the lever AK^.aud emliody its weight in a iieavy 

point or smali ball at tiie centin* of grav- 
A. — ity, G, connected witli 0 by tlio rigid 

armCG. The scales (repr^^'^eiiled small 
the ffg. for the sake of spaceX 
the eqmil weights in them hidrig at an 
II I I .equal distance from 0, have tiieir center 

/ h //[ \ of gravity in that point.; and th.eir com- 

/ U //VV ^^died piressure acting there, is mot 

/ \\ 30 / / \ directly by the supporting plane, so 

J 3 ' A 1 / inhnence in iliitcr- 

mining any particular position of the 
j’ig. 1 . beam. If a small weight, p, thereff)l'(^., 

be put into the scale at B., tlio posilion 
of the beam is determined by its rotating tendency (moment)^ rountl aiid the counter- 

rotating tendency of the weight of the beam, W, acting at G.^ The question of sensUrd- 
ity is thus reduckl to the action of the crooked lever GUB, with p acting at one end, and 
W at the other. dTie relations of the arms and forces of a crooked lever will i>c' IouikI 
under Lf,vi 2 R. It is only necessary here to state tiiat the moment of the weigiit acting 
at the end of a crooked lever increases with its size, the iength of its arm, and Ihe small- 
ness of the angle w.hich that arm makes witli the horizontal line passing through the ful- 
crum, Let us suppose that, under the effect of the opposing moments, the beam, as 
represented by the line AB, takes up the position marked by the dotted lines. If, now, 
we were to lengthen CB', and keep CG' as it is, CG' 'would rise nearer to the horizontal 
line, and OB' fall further from it, before equilibrium wmuld be restored; and the IncUna- 
tion of OB', or the beam to the horizontal line, thus being greater, the sensibility of the 
balance would be increased. Consequently, the longer the arias of a B. are, all other 
things heing the same, the greater will Oe its senslUlitif. But the same object would be 
readied by keeping CB' its original length, and shortening CG', or bringing the center of 
gravity of the beam nearer to the point of support. The weigdit of the balance then 
having a shorter arm, the point G', for tlie same reason as before, 'would need to rise 
higher, and B' sink lower, before A'B' would llnd its position of rest. Here, also, the 
nearer the center of gravity of the beam is to ihe point of support, the greater will he the sensl- 
hiUiy of the balamcc. If now, however, we keep the length of the arms CG', CB' constant, 
but diminish the weight acting at G', wdiile p acting at B' remains the vSame, it is mani- 
fest that to make up the deficiency in the weight \V, the two arras will turn to the left, 
as in the preceding cases, so as to give W a longer and p a shorter effective arm. The 
smaller, tlierefore, tlie weight acting at G, or tli£ smaller the weight of the beam, the greater 
will be the sensibility of the balance. 

In the construction of the B. , it is a matter of importance to have the sensibility inde- 
penchmt of the amount of weight in the scales, so that, wiien heavily loaded, a small 
weight will produce the same inclination as when not loaded at all. 'This condition is 
implemented, as we have already shown, wdien tlie three knife-edges are kept in the same 
straight line, If the line joining the two terminal knife-edges lie below tlie point of sus- 
pension, then the center of gravity of the equal weights coiTespoudirig -with the middle 
of that line, will, upon the turning of the beam, be"^forced from below that, point, ami 
will accordingly have a tendency to resume its former position. The equal weights thus 
counteract to some extent the effect of the additional w’cight, in causing tluf l>eam to 
incline, and their influence in this 'way will be all the greatcumrstboy theiiis'clves increase. 
When a B. is too hea-vily loaded for its strength, the three kni fe-edges, although previously 
in a line, do not retain, that position, for the arms of the beam fielding to the pressure, 
cause the terminal knife-edges to sink below tlie one in the middle, and the knifc-(?dges 
themselves losing their shape under the pressure, the sensibility is considerably diminished. 

When a B. is very sensible, the beam keeps oscillatingfor aconsidcrable time fi'om one 
side to the other of the position iirwhich it finally settles. Although sucli an instrument 
may be useful for physical and chemical experiments, it is not serviceable for the pur- 
poses of ordinary life, where minute quantities of the substance to be weighed are (.>f 
little value, and where time, and consequently rapidity of indication, are 1 natters of 
importance. The sensibility of a B. must, therefore, be adjusted to the purpose for 
whicli it is designed; sensible balances being employed for weighing finer, and les^ 
sensible, or stable balances, for weighing coars(n* materials. The stability, or the temlency 
of the beam to come quickly to rest, depends on requirements nearly the opposite of 
those which condi^cc to sensibility. ’ In the construction treated of above, the stability 
'increases with the moment of the weight of the beam acting at Ground 0, so that it tluis 
increases with the weight of the beam, and tlie distance of the center of gTavity from tho 
point of suspension. The stability is also increased, as already shown, bv having the 
line joining the scale knife-edges below the point of support. 

There is another form of delicate balance employed in physical and chemical researches. 
The beam is constructed so as to combine lightness 'vvith strength, and rests by a fine 
knife-ed;^e on an agate plane. It is surmounted by a weight moving on a screw, so that 
the sensibility may be increased or diminished, according as the weight is raised or 
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depressed. In order tliat tlie knife-edge may not become Munted by constant contact 
supporting plane, a cross-bar, witli two projecting pins, is made to lift the beam 
fivinihe plane, and sustain its weight wdien the halance is not in play. The^beam is 
uivid(‘<i bylines marked upon It into 10 equal parts, and a small weight made of line wire 
b-,nit iiJio tlie form of a fork, called a rider, is made to slide along to any of the divisions. 
Jf the rider be, for instance, -/,rof a grain, and if, after the weight of a body is very nearly 
as(*(U*tained, it brings the beam, when placed at the first division next the center, exactly 
to its horizontal position, an additional weight of of a grain will be indicated. The 
t.is(? of im.'onveniently small weigiits is, ])y this aiTangeinent, to a large extent obviated. 
As the beam takes some time before it comes to rest, it wmulcl be tedious to wait in each 
ca-e till it did so, and for this reason a long pointed index is fixed to the beam below the 
point of sus[)ensioii, the lower extremily"of whicli moves backward and forward on a 
graduated ivojy scale, so that when the index moves to equal distances on either side of 
the zero poiiit,‘we are quite certain, without waiting till it finally settles, that the beam 
will 1)0 horizontal. The same is seen in ordinary balances, only the tongue or index is 
above the beam; and according to its deviation on each side of the fork or cheeks by 
which, the whole is suspended, is the future position of the beam ascertained. The finer 
bahmees are never loaded to more than a pound in each scale, and when so charged, will 
dellocx -iJi-yr of a grain (d* additional Aveigiit in one of the scales, or will turn, as it is 
teclinically called, with xtr.Vifo finest balances turn with YTrcfooinr 

load, and some have been constructed which turn with much less. Even with the best 
acifievements of mechanical skill, no B. can be made whose arms are absolutely equal ; 
and to remedy tliis defect, the imdliod of doiiblewveighing is resorted to, when the utmost 
accuracy is demanded. This consists in placing the body to be w'eighed into one scale, 
and sand, or the like, into the other, until exact equilibidum is obtained, then removing 
the body, and putting w’cighls or another body in its place which exactly counterbalance 
the sand. Botii being thus weighed in precisely similar circumstances, must weigh 
precisely the same. 

The Homan B.,or steelyard (Gei\ schneUwar/e), is more ‘ portable than the ordinary 
balance. It consists of a lever AB, moving round a knife-edge or point at 0. The body 
to be weighed, is put into the scale which hangs from A; and a movable weight, P, 
is made to slide along the longer arm, until the lever AB remains horizontal. The 
weight of W is then read off from the division at which P rests. If the lever lie horizon- 
tal wdien unloaded, then equal Aveights at equal distances from C will balance each other, 
so that when W is balanced by Pat a distance fronvO equal to AO, the two are of equal 
weight; but if equilibrium take place whenP, say, is ten times as far from C as A is, 
then W will he ten cimes the weight of P; and the same holds for any iutermediate point 
at which P may stand, W weighing as many times P as P’s arm is a multiple of W’s arm. 
To weigh a body of 10 lbs. by the ordinary B., a counterweight of 10 lb.s. is necessary, 
making a total load of 20 lbs. ; but in the case just supposed, 1 lb. balances 10, making 
a total load of only 11 lbs. The steelyard has, therefore, this advantage over the common 

B. , that the load on the fulcrum, and consequently the friction, is less. On the other 
hand, however, there is this disadvantage, that the arms of the- steelyard bend unequally 
under the strain of great weights, which in a B. with equal arms cannot, to the same 
extent, take place. As the steelyard is ordinarily made, the longer arm preponderates 
when the lever is unloaded, so that the graduation of the longer arm begins at a point 
between A and 0, and not at 0. The Daiush B. dilfers from the ordinary steelyard in 
having the w’ciglit fixed to the extremity of the lever, and the fulcrum movable. 

^Tli^tbentleter B. (Ev. peson, Ger. Zeigenmge), shown in fig. 

2, is a lever of unequal arms, A, C, B, moving round the pivot 

C, liaving a scale, Q, attached to the shorter arm, AC, and a 
fixed weight, 17, to the longer arm CB. The longer arm ends 
in a pointer nioving in front of a fixed graduated We. Wlien a 
body is put into the scale, the pointer rises from the bottom or 
zero point of the arc, and rests opposite the mark correspond- 
ing to the weight- of it. The higher the weight A7 rises, the 
longer becomes its effective arm, and the grearer must he the 
weigh t It balances. The arc is generally graduated experimen- 
tally, the geometrical graduation being some wdiat complicated. 

For other weighing apparatus, see Spiung- balance; 

\YeiO illNG-MACHmES. 

Pig. 2, 

lAIAFCE AND BALAl'GE-SPRITO.^ The balance of a 
watch is a wheel finely poised on its axis; tlie pivot-holes in w^hich it turns being fre- 
quently-— in chronometers and clocks, as well as in ■watches — jeweled, or made of small 
rubies, diamonds, etc., for the sake of durability. The natural eiTect of an impulse 
given to such a wheel would be complete rotation on its axis. This, however, is con- 
vertible, by the escapement (q.v.), and by the balance-spring, into a vibratory motion. 
The balance spring is held to be a crowning invention in the meclianism of the 'watch; 
and the honor of its first suggestion has been claimed for no less than three very eminent 
men — for Dr. Hooke, an Englishman; for xibbe Hautefeuille, a Frenchman; and for 
Hfiyghens, the Butch astronomer. The honor, howmver, undoubtedly belongs to Hooke. 
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Tbe balance-spring consists of a coil of stecb-wiro, so delicately inaniifactured. that 
4000 of them scarcely weigh more than one ounce, though often costing more than filOOO.. 
In its application to the balance of a watch, one of llie extremities of the spring is 
fastened to a point independent of the balance, wdiile the other is attaelHMl ;in‘ar its a'xLs„ 
'When the balance is at rest, the spring is inclined neither wniy, this position being called 
the point of rest; but when the impulse is given to the balance by the crown-wheel of 
the escapement, the balance moves round just so far as the impulse given is aide to 
overcome the elastic resistance of the spring. Wlien that resistance hocomes equal to 
the impulse given, the balance stops for a moment, and then is driven back by the clastic 
recoil of the spring, and continues thus to vibrate so long as the impulse isrepented or 
the vvatch is in motion. 

The recoil of tbe spring is sufucient to drive back the balance to a distance nearly 
double the length of its first motion; this is, therefore, called the long arc of vilvration. 
But when the motion of the balance is fj*ee, with a certain leiigtli of spring, the 
arc of vibration is mMe in less time than the short one. to 'which the impulse Is given: 
with a spiing of greater length tins relation is reversed; -whence it was concluded by Lc 
Koy and Bertlioud, that equality of time, or wocJiroru'wi, in unequal vibrations, could be 
more easily obtained by lengthening tlie spring than by tapering it. In England, where 
time-keepers have been brouglit to their greatest perfection, it is considered that isochro- 
nism is most easily attainable by using the cylindrical. helical spring, which is applied to 
all marine chronometers. 

An improvement in watches, or rather in chronometers, invented by Mr. Bent of 
London, consists in coating the balance and balance-spring with gold by the electro- 
metallurgic process, by which means they are secured from riist. 

BALAK'CE OF POWEB, an expression used in diplomacy for that state of matters In 
which no one of the European states is permitted to have such a preponderance as to 
endanger the independence of the others. This idea is not, as some say, confined to 
modern times. The Greek states acted upon it by a kind of instinct of self-preservation, 
though it was not directly formulated. It has, however, become more distinctly 
avowed as a motive of political conduct, and more systematically acted upon since tli'e 
time of Charles V., whose overgrown power and ambitious designs awakened tbe other 
European powers to the danger of such overwhelming preponderance in one state. I’he 
motive of preserving the B. of P. came first distinctly into the foreground in those 
unions which England, Holland, and Austria repeatedly formed against the menacing 
schemes of Louis XIV., for acquiring the dominion of all Europe. It was the same 
cause that broke up’ the most dangerous (for Louis) of these coalitions; for in tlie war of 
the Spanish succession, when the Hapsburg pretender to the Spanish throne became, by 
the death of Joseph I., sov^'ereign of Austria and emperor of Germany, and tlie power 
which, in the hands of Charles V., had menaced the equilibrium of Europe, was thus likely 
to be again wielded by one man, England withdrew from tlie coalition, and thus saveil 
Louis from a decided overthrow. The aggressions of Xapoleon called all the po wers of 
Europe to arms against him in the name of the B. of P. ; and in readjusting tbe map of 
Europe, the B. of P. w^as often invoked to cover the jealousy which resisted not a few 
claims to restitution of territory. For some time, the B. of P. in Eiii'ope has been 
ainbodied, as it were, in a pentarcliy or permanent congress of the five great powers, who 
mutually watch one another’s movements. This mutual jealousy a"m on g tiie leading 
powers on the score of extension of houndaries, is looked to as the great safeguard of 
the smaller states, preventing their absorption by their pow’erfuJ neighbors. It was the 
dread of a coalition against him that made the emperor of llussia agree to the treaty of 
1841, and the Crimean war arose out of Kussia’s renewed attenqd, to extend her dominion 
over Turkey. Latterly, the doctrine of non-intervention has to a certain extent gained 
ground among politicians; and the formation of the kingdom of Italy, the results of the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71, and, the formation of the German einiure have moditled 
the old ideas, and brought into play new combinations whose results can hardly yet be 
•foreseen.^' ■■ ■ . , . . • 

BALAISTJE OF TEABE. In the ''mercantile system” of political economy, which 
looks upon tlie possession of gold as the grand aim, it not unnaturally came to b(' a 
maxim that a nation becomes richer just in proportion as the money vakie of its exports 
exceeds that of its imports; the excess, it 'was thought, being paid in gold, is just so 
much added to the national wealth. Ko'w, the difference between the money value of 
the exports and imports of a slate is called tbe “ balance of its trade;” and by the adher- 
ents of the mercantile system, this balance was said to be “in favor” of the country or 
“ against” it, according as the exports or the imports showed the excess. 

But this view of the matter rests on a twofold error; for, in tbe first place, the 
increase of national wmalth is by no means to be identified with the immediate influx of 
hard cash; nor is gold the highest expression of national wealth, but only a means of 
turning real 'wealth and the faculty of labor to account. Further, the assumption that 
excess of exports represents excess of income, is completely false. It takes exports for 
income (because payment is received for them), imports for expenditure (because they 
must be paid for), while it 'would be more consistent with the truth to say that exports 
are identical with expenditure, and imports with income; so that '^vealth increases in pro- 
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portion as tlie ralue of Oie imports (wliat is received) exceeds tliat of the exports (what 
is given pvay); and that whether those exports and imports consist solely of goods or 
partly of money. It may sometimes he desirable to get payment of exports iii gold — 
that is, to impoi-t liiilliun. But the case in which this will he benedcial to tiic merchant 
seeking liis own ])roiit in the transaction, will be that in wiiich it will bebenoliciul io the 
ctimniuniiy. In tlie majority of cases, Iiow’ever, the iiidividual niercliant finds it his 
best policy to lay out tlie money due to him in a foreign.countiyin purchasing the wares 
of that country as return-value. The far-sighted Yenetians early recognized the truth 
of the principle in a national point of view; for, by a law^ of 1272, they laid a tax of one 
fourtli the value, on the importation of all coined gold and silver. The mercantile system 
of political economy, on the contrary, consistently following np the notion of the B, of 
T., enacted laws prohibiting importation of foreign manufactures, or imposing high 
duties uj;on them, and giving premiums and other protective encoiirngcnients for 
exportation; as if it wau’o possible to go on exchanging always for gold only — ever 
exporting goods and goods alone, and never impoiUing any. If this could be, and 
if it were true tl>.at a nation with the B. of T. constantly m its favor must become richer, 
wdiile, with that IjaUince against it, it must become poorer, England, wliose ollicial 
relnrns Lave for many years exhibited a large excess of exports over imports, must have 
had at this time about io00,()00,000 in precious metals, while in reality the amount does 
not exceed perhaps £00,000,000. The truth is, that no safe conclusion can be drawm from 
the B. of T. exhibited in official statements; from the way in wliich they are arrived at, 
a great part of the facts of the cases are necessarily left out. Almost all nations exhibit 
favorable balances, and how' could that be possible, if the wliole affair w^ere not decep- 
tive? In the regular legitimate commerce betw^een two nations, both actually gain, 
tliough the gain may not be exhibitable in the form of a mon-ey-balance. If the gains of 
nations from commerce consisted of differences between the amount of exports and of 
imports to be compensated ])y balances in money, nearly all nations would bo yearly 
receiving accessions of gold and silver, the united amount of which wmuld exceed, by 
more than ten times, the produce of all the mines in tlie world. 

BA'LANJJS, a genus of cirrliopoda ((pv,); the type of a family, including all those cir- 
rhopods which are destitute of a flexible stalk, and of Avhich the sliell is symmtjtrical. 
These characters at once distinguish them from barnacles (q.v.). In the genus B. the 
base is usually formed of a thin calcareous plate, the sides of six valves; and four small 
valves form the operculum, exactly closing the aperture at the top. The name (signify- 
ing an acorn) w^as originally given by the ancient Greeks, from a supposed rescmblanco 
of some of the khids to acorns; and acorn-shell has soinetim(3s been adopted as an Eng- 
lish name. There are many species, and they are found in almost all seas, attached to 
stones, timber, shells, crustaceans, etc. They cover the rocks betw^een high and low 
water-mark on nmny parts of the coast as with a white calcareous incrustation, so that 
arithmetic fails in computing, and imagination in conceiving their multitudes. They 
may, however, be readily passed over as individually objects of little interest when they 
are seen after the tide has left them, for then their va,lves are closed, and they exhibit no 
sign of life; biit if observed in a pool of the rocks, or anywffiere under water, tliey pre- 
sent a very different and extremely pleasing spectacle, the opercular valves continually 
opening and shutting with a quick but pretty regular motion, and ah exquisitely delicate 
apparatus of feathery arms or cirrhi (see Ciriuiopoda) being as frequently tlirowui out 
and retracted like a hand or a little net, to seize and carry into' the mouth the minute nutri- 
tious particles or very small animals upon which the creature feeds, fl'hus, the little 
balani, immovably flxed to the rock, or carried about at the pleasure of mollusks or 
crustaceans to wdiicli they adhere, obtain their food from the w’^aters around them. 

A remarkable fact in the natural history of these creatures has recently been discov- 
ered by Mr, Thompson of Cork, that in the earlier stages of their existence they arc not 
fixed as in their adult state, but move about very actively in a succession of bounds, by 
means of swimming-feet like those of the c^ydoin (q.v.); having, howmver, a shell, appar- 
ently of two valves, resembling a very minute muscle. Still more remarkable i.s the 
discovery made along wuth this, that in their early locomotive state they possess large 
stalked eyes, wdiich disappear along witii the organs of locomotion when they attach 
themselves— probably hy tlie guidance of some peculiar instinct— to their final place of 
repose, undergoing a transformation into perfect eirrliopods, and acquiring as a covering 
their many-vahed shell. 

Some of the larger species of B. were esteemed a delicacy by the ancient Eomans. 
The Chinese entertain the same estimation of B. tlntinnabulmn, which is said to resemble 
lobster in taste; imdi B. j/Bittacus, a South American species, which is in like manner’ 
compared to crab, is exported in large quantities from Concepcion de Chili to Yalparaiso’ 
and Santiago. ^ This species is sometimes almost 4 in. in diameter, the height considera- 
bly more. It is chopped off the rocks with a hatchet. The two posterior opercular 
valves are beaked, from which it receives the name of pico, and its scientific trivial name, 
pBittacus (a parrot). 

BALASIFOBE', or BALAsraESHWAR, a petty native state, or jagUre, of India, in the 
proviiice of Guzerat, protected by the British government, and politically connected with 
the presidency of Bombay. It extends from n. lat. 22° 58' to 28° 17', and from e. long. 78* 
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17' to 73° 40', and contains an area of about 80 sq. miles. The river Mali! Hows tlirough 
the jaghire. The native ruler is styled nawab of Bahisinore. Ile^ has a revenue of 41.- 
548 rupees, of which he pays 10,000 rupees as tribute to the British govoiuHienl. The 
pop. of B. is estimated at 41,984. The nawab maintains a force of only 8 iio’rsemen and 
50 foot- soldiers, who are employed in revenue, police, and other services. Ti\e capital 
of the jaghire also bears the name of Btihisinore. It is rather a thriving t. and is sur- 
rounded by a w^ali. It is 51 m. n. from Baroda. 

BALASOEE', a seaport in the district of Cuttack and presidency of Bengal., near the 
Boorabulluug, which enters the sea '"to the w. of the Hoogly or (hdculta river. It is 
situated in kit. 21° 30' n,, and long. 87“ e., and has dry-docks and a coasting-tiude; but 
it i.s entitled to notice chiefly in connection with the past, luivliig been the seat, sSiicces- 
sively, of Portuguese, Dutch, and Danish factories. It was only in 1846 that the Danes 
sold tlieir interest in the place to the English. 

EAXATOH, Laivje of (Platten-See), a lake, the largest in Hungary, about 55 m. s.w. 
of Pesth. Its extreme length is 48 in., with a breadtirof from 3 to 10 m., and an esti- 
mated area, including its frequently submerged marshes, of 420 sq. miles, lls greatest 
depth is 39 feet. It is supplied by uj) wards of 30 streams — the chief of wfliich is the 
Szaki — as well as by numerous springs winch rise on its margin. Its outlet is by the 
Sio, which discharges itself into the Barvitz, a feeder of the Danube. The waters of B. 
are clear and transparent, except when the}^ are agitated by a storm, when they assume 
a bluish color. They have a slightly brackish taste. Pish of various kinds are found 
in abundance, and sand impregnated with iron, inteispersed with w'hich are small 
garnets, rubies, and other precious stones, is taken from it. Woods and vineyards cover 
tlie hills which encircle its northern sides, and on its banks near the t. of Pared there is 
a spring of acidulous water. The surrounding country is rich in rare plants and 
mineral treasures, and was the scene of several bloody conflicts during the Hungarian 
war (1848-49). The lake itself figures prominently in the old romantic ballads of the 
Magyars. 

BALAITS'TA. See Berky. 

BA't AY, or Ba'lais, the name now used to distinguish the ruby of a bright rose-color 
from the ruby proper, which is of a hriglit red or cochineal color, and from the spinelle 
ruby, wiiicU is of a red hue approaching to rose-color. This ia>st kind of ruby has been 
recognized only in times which are comparatively modern. In the middle 'ages, they 
seem to have known only the B. ruby and the ruby proper, or Is 'beam ruhi% as it "was 
often called. M. de Laborde thinks that the term B. was anciently employed as a name 
for all sorts of rubies. 

BALEI, Adriaro, well known by bis geographical, and more especially by his statis- 
tical works, w'as b. in Venice on the 25tli of "April, 1782. In 180S, he gaiacd so much 
credit in Italy by his first geographical work, that he was a|)pointed professor of 
geography in the college of San Michele at Miirano, and in 1811 professor of physics in 
the lyceuiu at Fermo. Subsequently he resided for a time in Portugal, and tlien went 
to Paris, to superintend the publication of liis .Essal StaUaUque mr lo lioi/anhwch Portugal 
(it (VAkjarve (2 vols., Par., 1822). This work was soon followed by the Yar Icier P<MUqim 
(it- Stai'isiiques de la Monareli/ie Portugaire (Par., 1822). B. lived in Paris till 1832, He 
was the intimate friend of Malte Brim, from whose papers lie, jointly with Larenaudic^re 
and Hiiot, published the Traite Elrmsntalre de Geographic (2 vols., 'Par., 1830-3-1). He 
also published several works of comparative national statistics. His Atlm Ethuogm- 
ph-iquedu Globe (^'c\v., 1826) is distinguished by its extensive accumulation of facts and 
views, giving an account of German researches on the subject, and entering into ques- 
tions of comparative philology. B.’s best known work is, however, the xitrigS de Gio- 
graphis (3d ed.. Par., 1838), which has been translated into several languages. In the 
year 1832 he returned to Italy, and settled at Padua, where he died 14th Mar., 1848. 
A collection of his ScritU Geograjiei was made by Eugene Balbi (5 vols., Turin, 1841-42), 

BAIBI, Gasparo, a Venetian merchant of the 16th c., who is worthy of mention as 
the first traveler who has left an account of India beyond the Ganges. In the pursuit 
of his calling, B. was often led to Aleppo, and from Uience, on one occasion, ho made 
a visit to India, which lasted several years, xAfter his return to Venice, lie published, 
in 1590, the results of his travels in a volume entitled Viaggfo air Judie OrlcutnU. A 
Jjatin translation was printed in De Bry’s GoUection of Voyages and Travels to the Ead 
Indies published at P’rankfort in 1590-94. B. appears* to have set down, ^Yi^hout exag- 
geration, all that he himself saw, and is particularly minute and exact concerning com- 
mercial matters; but there is scarcely any limit to liis credulity with regard to wlnit he 
heard from others about the country. Prom Aleppo, his journey was do\Hi the Euphrates 
until opposite Bagdad; thence down the Tigris to Basso'rali, where he embarked for the 
Malabar coast. Having visited Goa and Cochin, and oUier Portuguese s(‘ttlements, he 
sailed for Pegu, then an independent empire, where he remained' two years, rcturmng 
by the same route. The most interesting part of his narrative is that relating to Pegu. 

• BALBI, Giovaknx db Ja^ja, or JAHUENSIS, a Dominican friar of the 13th cen- 
tury, He wrote a cyclopaedia which became one of the first of printed books, done at 
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nfetz by Faust and ScliaeiTer, la 1460, and several times re-piinted before 1520. Its fuil 
title Gi'amniatkaUs Talde NotaUUs qiu^ GatlwUcoii Noiainatur, 

BALBI'MUS, Duci^rrs C.i: litis, one of tbe two emperors of Rome wliom the senate 
elected on hearing of the deaili of the eider Gordiauus, and his son, in Africa, in oppo- 
sition to Maxinnniis, vdio had the support of the legions in Germany. He was celebrated 
as an ora, tor and a poet, and was a man of mild disposition. His coadjutor, Marcus 
Clodiiis Pupienus ^laximus, Tvas a bold and resolute soldier, who bad risen from the 
people. TJiey liad only reigned a few months, during which time Maxiniiims had been 
killed by his own soldiers, wdio afterwards submitted to Maximus, when they were both* 
killed in 242 a. 3>. by the pretorians, who at that time were animated bitter hostility 
to the civilians, and extended it to the rulers -who had been elecl<^d hj tliem. 

‘BAL'EO, C.EsxuE, ail Italian statesman and author, w'as b. 21st 1789, at Turin. 
When 18 years old, B. -whose father had enjoyed the patronage of Napoleon, was 
appointed a'lnlitor of the council of state in Paris, and in 1812 he was made commissioner 
for the Illyrian provinces, (jeded' to Prance by the peace of Vienna. After the fall of 
Napoleon," B. w'cnt to London as secretary of the Sardinian embassjx After leaving 
political affairs, he devoted lurnsclf to the "study of history, and among otlier -v^u’ks pro- 
duced during the years 1821-43, were Vi Hlduri; of wdiich, however, extended only 
to the reign of Charlemagne ; and a translation with commentary of Leo’s Development of 
the CoiiMiiutioii of the LomhnnUc Toiens. His Speranie d'lUtUa (Hopes of Italy), pub- 
lished in 1843, first extended his literaiy reputation to foreign countries. One' of its 
main objects was to prove that national independence must precede the enjoyment of 
constitutional liberty; and that to strive after the latter, however good in itself, so long 
as the former had not been secured, was both foolish and reprehensible. It gave a vivid 
and intelligent picture of the political condition of Italy, its aims and prospects. His 
compendium of Italian history {Ddla Sioria d'ltalla, etc.) ivas also successful. B, took 
a prominent part as a moderate liberal in the political movements of 1847-48, and subse- 
quently supported the ministry of Azeglio. He cl. 3d June, 1853. He was a man of 
strict morality and unspotted character. In all his writings, B. adhered strongly to the 
Roman Catholic Church, whose ti'utli he conceived to be the healing of nations as well 
as of individuals, and the only source of true culture. 

BAIBO'A, Vasco Nunez be, a Spanish conqueror, was b. of a noble but reduced 
family at Xores-de- Caballeros in 1475. After leading rather a di.ssolute life in Ms youth, 
he gladly took part in the great mercantile expedition of Rodrigo de Bastidas to thq, 
new world, lie established himself in St. Domingo, and began" to cultivate the soil; 
but fortune proving adverse, in order to escape from his credifors, he had liimself smug- 
gled on board a ship, and joined the expedition to Darien in 1510, commanded by Fran- 
cisco de Enciso. It is curious to reflect that the man destined to discover the eastern 
shores of the largest ocean on the globe, should have been compelled to secret himself 
in a cask before he could share "lu tlie new enterprise. An insurrection •which took 
})]aee obtained for B. the supreme command in tiie new^ colony. Confused accounts 
wMcU reached him of a groat western ocean, impelled him, in 1513, to set out in quest 
of it. On the 2otIi*of Sept, of this year, he obtained the first sight of the Pacific ocean 
from a mountair-lo]) in the Isthmus of Panama. His natural enthusiasm at this great 
discovery was sliared by ail the educated men of liis time, and the descriptions of it by 
contemporary authors may still be read with much interest. Tlie governorsliip of the 
territories conquered by B. was obtained in 1514 by Pedrarias Davila, by means of his 
intrigues at the Spanish, court. B. resigned the command into the lian4^ of the new 
govcTiior, a narrow-minded and cruel man, and, in a subordinate situation, undertook 
many successful expeditions; but these, and all Ins other merits, only served to increase 
the hatred of Pedrarias Davila towards him. The government of the mother-country 
sought in vain to mediate between them, and B. even married the daughter of Pedra- 
ritxs. But on the first occasion of dispute which arose, B., having been induced by 
Pedrarias to deliver himself up, was accused of a design to rebel, and in violation of all 
forms of justice was licheaded at Santa Maria in 1517. 

BALBEIG'G-AN, a small maritime t. in Dublin co., 22 m. n. of Dublin. It is a 
seat of cotton, calico, and stocking manufactures. The cotton stockings made here are 
remarkable for fineness of texture and beauty of open work. Many females are 
employed in embroidering muslins. B. is a favorite watering-place. After the battle 
of the B(^yne, William encamped here- Pop. ’71, 2332. 

BALBUF/NA, Beknarbo de, 156S-1G27; a Spanish poet and priest, educated in 
Mexico, and bishop of Porto Rico. His chief works are The Age of Qold^ a pastoral 
romance; and El Bernardo, an 'epic poem. 

BALBUS, Lucius Cornelius (Major), b. Spain; made a Homan consul, and 
accompanied Cmsar to Spain, 61 b.c.; managed Otesar’s private property wliile th(‘ 
owner was in tlie campaign in Gaul. Octavius made him a consul, the first adopt<*d 
citizen, who held that oflice. He wrote a diary of Ms life, and by will left 20 denarii 
(nearly $3 present value) to every Roman citizen. 

BALBUS, Lucius Cornelius (i\[nSiOR), nephew of B, major; appointed ponlift la 
high priest of the pagan religion) by Ciesar. He was quester in Spain, but used Ms 
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VnaS®^Tt!&uS^^ ff, t or of .overal 

fixed in the wjxll, or by pillars rLtiJg on the ground be "n e .consoles, or l)rackot8 
Gri-eek and Roman architecture, and is Brol)'d)lv ‘m to.u!,,' „ • ■^' "‘'known in 

examples of it occur in llalv to the elimetV r ^ l’'*' , contrivance, as the earliest 
Balconies constiS of ^od a^e “‘'"-"‘’’.T ‘Ulapted: 

SwtorM, ch,,Lp„ ,,,,U fiVaiSwly °-' 

1«S. tiSS Sa'f.S'iiS'* ‘■“P- Th,„-„,,,i„p 

connected with the admiral’s state-cabin. “and the^uppem“,^ih the c o‘ 

cast in bronze by Bernini whkh is sum I'cter’s in Rmno, 

the name formerly given to a Idnd of umbrelh of^n w colums, B, was also 

other rich material, and suppor od on four n^tef "r 

middle ages at solemn prSioas coZadomSl t «'« 

personages or high dignitaries as a Wmhnl r,f 'ti o''cr the heads of royal 

chiefiy used in the p?SsZs of tin Rm Ln r if ^ ' 

over the priest wiioZrries the host. Thewmrd b“ ZwJlf ns tl^‘ « .^‘'‘'.“rally borne 
from the east. Partly as a protection from the f "sell, comes 

symbol of tliek power and clio-iiitv die imiW« o partly as a 

appeared in public, whether on l^otZ on Wseb u ens* seldom 

out a splendid canopy, often bonmhv He v t f vyith- 


and the consequent trade with the east tliov l-jiie crusades^ 

canopies, as well as the rich stuffs of which^thev wei-e' t'|}G Italians. Such 

.t's; S‘S4‘s. 

successful as an imitator of Horace. latwiic at JUunich, He was especially 

the wp?.s.to]h‘“foT?jfi 

Amenca, found near the sea-coast and in mountani clviin^ o ^ mdive of I^orth 

feet long, with wings spreading seven or eh4t fc 

m Jan., which are hatched the next raonth'^ She n'cir^a tim ^'A'g's 
tree, year after year, and will stontV ^ 

specially fond of fish, which it catches hni- £.?’ i <^^^iJiivoroiis, but 

probably afso hy it oS GcnZtttionf .S‘'«ndina;ian;, and 

and interesting of the myths of the Edda b" w-lin f 

ogy, was the second son of Odin 'mrl iri-UMv’, fo oid northern myjhol- 

dreamed evil dreams wliicii threatened hif ji^ ’ TiZn l? (maiden), 

, held a council and endeavored to sZreWssafetJ^ «>ov 

water, from iron and all metalZZn st^oVrth oath from tire and 

serpent poison and all disea.ses, that they would not bmn! P i'! ’ <>'o 

, the gods m Hieir mirth sported with B. wre.stled with b^ZZ?'' "’‘W done, 

nothing could in jure him. Whilp tho • ‘-'i . cast darts at him, but 

(mischievous cunning or destructive flrO H^rf ''i m”''’ *1*'® displeased Bold 
woman, and inquiring threaZTti f t\, "Ranged himself into tlie fo nn of an old 

things, animatf dnd'iZimate had ^"’d by Frigga timt all 

one little shrub, the mistletoe ’ TnlH w linn, with the excer)tion of 

with it to the assembly of the wheTe bVfl ""d repaired 

tlte god of war, directed IL aim and B fe^ f “‘® Wdid AilZ 

gods was unutterable. Frhrn-a a„ked whf u ‘ r * '® sorrow of the 

goddess of Hades or the griiTel-to horfevor would Journey to Hel-the 

Hie son of Odin, readily otfered his services "mri mt ‘^‘""'dei oi Ilelmod (the heroic), 
condition that all things should weep for Balder^^ on 

-dhmgs wept, save the witch or giantess ThbZfiL living being.s, and all 

to sympathize in the general .f^P'i’^'^Slder of Loki), who refused 

kingdom of He] until the end of the worid ' dmreiore obliged to remain in the 
w. «,■««, o, B. tav, „„ „ „„ ^ 
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tJiat is bcneiiccnt and good — for B. and the other of Odlii (see Scandikayian 
Mythology) arc only persouihcd aspects or functions of the dimiy-cGuceived one iinsoen 
I^owcr that moves all inilure — is rejirescnted as a hero of so lovely and graceful a manly 
beauty, tliat alnilliant light streams from his person; the whitest'of the northern flowers 
is named Ihddei^s-broio. As tlie god of peace of the Germanic natknis, who to 

peace through Initlle and victory, he is a purely ethleal conception, a mythical personifi- 
entamof tiie peace obtainable through conflict, and agreed to by comxiact among the 
g:o<is. The gods, foreseeiii" doubtless that peace cannot long endure, seek in every pos- 
jfiblc way to secure the precious life of B., as even the weakest and most insigniflcant 
have it in their power to destroy peace. Loki, in his symbolical character as the god of 
retrlbuii\'c justice, stirs up IL’ider, or War, through whom the god of peace falls, llbdcr, 
indeed, is also slain by l^ali, or Yal-fader, the"^battle-god, and the war is e^^ by a 
bloody overtiirow'; but once violated and broken, peace is irrevocably lost along with 
Balder. Hormoder or lieimod labors in vain, to restore it, for the giantess Thdck 
(retaliation, revenge) prevents it, Hol}^ and true peace can only revive again in a new 
Y’orld. -when the old sinful world and the old guilt-stained gods now ruling it shall have 
been destroyed. — Others (among them Max Mliller) see in the myth of B. a representa- 
tioii of t]u3 contest between vriuter and summer. Compare Weinhold, Die Sageii wn 
Xo/.Y, ill Iiaupt\s //b* (Leip., 1849). 

BAIfDT, Bektyakdixo, 1533-1617; an Italian mathematician and author. He was 
master of more tlnin a dozen languages, and v/rote upwards of 100 different works. He 
was an ab])ot for 25 years, and on one occasion was envoy to Yenice. B. had great re})U" 
tation as theologian, mathematician, geographer, antiquarian, historian, and poet. 

BALB2IES3, AJopedfi. Sec Hair. There are some rare cases on record in which the 
hair has never been developed. This is termed congenital baldness. 

AocuJental baldness may involve the whole scalp, or may he only in patches; these 
patches may run into each otbei*, and hence some consider this condition a species of 
ringworm. It is caused, says J^Ir. Erasmus lYilson, by an atrophy of the hair-follielos 
(q.v.). B. in the cojnparalively young and middle-aged may occur from wearing water- 
proof caps, which, by prevenling evaporation from the head, occasion an unhealthy state 
of skin. Maval and* military officers are liable to B. arising from this cause. 

/Senile luldness (calvities) is not necessarily the consequence of age; it may arise, like 
the preceding variety, from an atrophy of those parts on wliich the hairs 'depend for 
nutrition. It gencia^ally commences on the crown of the head, wliere the supply of 
blood is naturally less abundant. Women have a greater quantity of soft tissue under 
the skin, therefore the vessels are less likely to ho interfered with; hence they are not so 
frequently bald as men. 

The causes of B. are the defective siipifly of nutrition just mentioned, a family tend- 
ency, late hours, dissipation, but especially old age. The hair falls oil after severe ill- 
ness, or after other causes of general debility. During xwegnaacy t.ho hair falls out: and 
in this country we often see the long hair of young women, victims to consumption, 
almost completely shed. 

Treatment of baldness consists in attention to cleanliness, and in exciting the languid 
circulation of the scalp to greater activity, by using a hard halr-hrusb, and the applica- 
tion of stimulants, as the bpanisli-fly ointment in the proportion of two drachms to an 
ounce of lard mixed with about the same quantity of pomatum. Or the stimulants may 
be applied in tlie form of lotions. But at the same time constitutional debility should 
])e remedied by attention to the various functions of the body; tonics sliouldbe adminis- 
tered; and, if possible, causes of anxiety or night- watching should be avoided. Shaving 
the wliole iiead is sometimes resorted to. If these remedies are successful, downy white 
hair, like tluit of an infant, begins to grow, which may or may not acquire the color and 
vigorous appearance of the former growth. 

BALBO, Monte, a mountain of Ijombardy, on the e. of lake Garda, •with an eleva- 
tion of 7100 ft. It contains interesting petrifactions, and the line green sand known as 
the sand of Yerona. 

BALDPATE, or xiMEincAN Y^'idgeon, Marem Ammcana, a duck much prized hy 
epicures, found chiefly in the s.w, states, ou the w. coast, and about the great lakes. 
It is named from its white-tipped head; and is marked with brown, cliestnut, gray, 
or white. 

BALBEICX, or Baifdriok (Fr. baudrier), is a band or sash worn partly as a military 
and partly as a heraldic symbol. It passes round the waist as a girdle, 'or passes over 
the left slsoiikler, and is brought down obliquely under the right arm, or is suspended 
■from the right shoulder in such a way as to sustain a sword. Many of the effigies, of 
knights contain representations of the B., more frequent!}'' as a belt than a shoulder- 
sash. Queen Yictoria frequently wears a blue silken B. on state occasions. The name is 
derived from tl|e baltms of the Koman soldier. 

BAIi'BBl’C!', Hans, called also Hans Griln, a German painter and wood-engraver, a 
contemporary of Albert Durcr, to whom, in expression, coloring, and finish, he was little 
inferior as a painter. He was b. in Gmlind, Swabia, about 1470, and d. at Strasburg in 
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ICT, His masterpiece, a painting of tlic crucifixion, is in tlie cathedral of Freiburg; 
his wood-engravings are uumerous. 

BALDWIH, a co. in s. Alabama, on Perdido river, the gulf, and Mobile bay; inter- 
sected by tlie Mobile and Montgomery railroad; loOOsqjn.; pop. ’80, 8,446— -3,702 colored. 
The surface Is level and sandy, but supports a tine growth of pine timber. Co. seat, 

BALDWIM, a co. in central Georgia, on the Oc.onee river; 257 sepm. ; pop. '80, 
13, 998-“ 0,140 colored. It produces corn, cotton, -wheat, and sweet potatoes. Co. seat, 
^liiiedgevifie. 

BALDWIM, name of counts of Fhmders, I’rnm the 9th to the 12ih century. Bald- 
win 1. was son-in-law of diaries the liald of France; Baldwin V. W'as son-in-law of 
Itohert of Fra,n(;e; Baldwin IX. became Baldwin I., emperor of Coiislantinoplo. 

I., tlie first Latin emperor of Constantinople, w-us h. at Yaleneiennes in 
1171 A.D. his parents being Baldwin, count of Hainault, and }Jargaivt, countess of Flan- 
ders. In 1193, lie succeeded to his mother's possessions, and in the y(‘ar following, to 
the title and county of Ills father. In 1200, he a'ppoiuted his brother Philip, along with 
otiier persons, to the regency of Hainault and Flanders, and joined the fo;n-l!i crusade. 
Part of the crasad(‘rs — B. among others — wer<i induced to assist the Vemdians in recon- 
quering Zara, in Balmatia, froin'the king of Hungary. IVhile at Zara, the young Alexis, 
son of Isaac II., emperor of Constaiiliuople, craved .the assistance of tlie crusaders 
against his uncle Alexis Angeius, vdio, having deposed and blinded Isaac II., liad 
usurped the throne. In return for their aid, he promised tlnan a liberal sum of money, 
and also to help them to recover Palestine. The crusaders agreed, and st>on defeated 
the usurper’s forces, and restored the rightful em])eror; hut Alexis havingsoniedilli- 
cnlty in carrying out his promises, they turned their arms against him. A revolution 
breaking out in *1110 city at the same time, Alexis the younger was murdered, and his 
father is said to have died of grief. Alexis Ducas IMurzupldus tlurn usurped the throne, 
but was defeated Iw the crusaders, and the city v/as sacked — the cimsaders and Vene- 
tians sharing the booty. B. was chosen emperor, and crowned on the 9th May, 1204; 
hut he received only about a fourth part of the cmt)irc-“CoriStantinople and TimiceA- 
tlie Venetians obtaining the greater share of the provinces. A part also fell to the 
French adventurers who ixccompaiiiecl the expedition, and several provinces remained in 
the hands of Greek princes. The abilities of B.— and they appyar to have beem of a 
superior character— were not able -to cope with the evils necessarily attending so anoma- 
lous a position. The Greeks wore discontented, and, backed by tlalo-doanncs, king of 
Bulgaria, while B.’s brother, wutli the flower of bis troops, was" away on an expedition 
•in iUia, they rose and massacred the Latins scattered throughout the towns of Thrace, 
and made themselves masters of Adrianople. B. laid siege to the town with the forces 
he had at his disposal; but he was defeated and taken pfisoiu'r ])y the Bulgaihin king, 
and died about a year after (1206) in captivity. He was succeeded 'by ins brol her Henry. 

BALBWIH" n., Emperor of Constantinople, was b. in 1217. He wes the son of Peter 
de Courtenay and Yolanda, countess of Flanders, sister of Baldwin T. Being but 11 
years old when, by the death of his brother Kobert, he succeeded to the throne, ho was 
placed under the guardianship of John of Bricnne, titular king of Jerusalem, wiio died 
about 1237. B, then assumed the rod of empire, but he htid neither tlie means nor Hie 
ability to wield it successfully against his pow’^erful Greek and Bulgarian oii])onents, 
Twm begging-\ isits to western Europe, in one of which he left his son Philip in pledge 
at Venice for a debt, and disposed of several most lioly relics for money, w'cre not 
successful in ]}rocunngInm sufficient forces to resist his foes; and on the night of tlie 15th 
of July, 1261, Iiis capital wa.s taken by one of the generals of Michael Paliologus, ruler 
of Niceaai, and B. tied to Italy. With him terminated the Xjatin empire In the cast, 
after it had lasted 57 years. His descendants for more than a century retained the title of 
emperor. 

BALDWIN I., King of Jerusalem, 1100-1118, w'as b. in 1058. He was tlie youngest 
brother of Godfrey de Bouillon (q.v.), duke of lowuu* Lorraine orBraliant. He took part 
in the first cnisaile; but having quarreled w'itJi Tancred, lie retir<;d to Edessa, at the 
request of the Christian inhabitants of the place, and was soon after elected to be count of 
Edes.sa. After the death of his lirother Godfrey, in 1100, he became protector of the holy 
se])ulchre, and baron of Jerusalem, and irnmeiliatel}' assumed tlie regal title, wdiich his 
brother had refused. He conquered Cmsarea., Aslidod, and Tripolis, ami W’ith the 
assistance of a Genoese fleet he became master also of Acre, and subsequent!}" of 
Sidon, but failed to reduce Ascalon. He d. in 1118. Fnlike liis’ brother, who was a 
disinterested enthusiast, B. was w’oridly and amliitious.— Baldwuk II. (Baldwin du 
Bourg), cousin of Baldwin L, -wlio had niade him count of Edessa wdien he a.scendod the 
throne of Jerusalom, succeeded him, and reigned from 1118 to 1131. Daring liis reign 
Tyre w\as taken, in 1124, with the a.ssislance of a ATnetian fleet; and the order of the 
Templars was instituted. Having lieeu taken prisoner bv the Turks, B. (uidured a 
enptivity of six months. He d. on the 21st of Aug., 1131, leaving four daughters. 
Shortly before his dee.th he resigned the crown in favor of Ids son-ia-law% Foulques of 
Anjou, who reigned till 1134.— Baldwin III., king of Jerusalem, 1143-1162, the son and 
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siiecessor of Foulqiies of Anjou, was b, iiill29i Hawas a inoclel of Imigb^ whicb, 
d 11 ‘ing ibe period of llic iirst crusades, wjis a persouin cation of honor, justice, devotion, 
and love. Edessa was lost, to the Ciiristians during bis reign. In 1152, he fougiit 
victorioush’ at Jerusalem against .‘NouiaHldin. the suidaii ofAlcqipo. Iii 1157, after he 
liad defeated the same priime at Jueoh’s ford, on the Jordan, he again humified him 
severely near Putaha. After this, lie ruled in peace, and endeavored to improve both 
tile external and internal defenses of ins kingdom. The authority and iiittueuce of Ik 
were, so great, that even Saracens followed under him the banner of the cross. By his 
marriage with Theodora, tlic daughter of t lie Greek emperor iVIaimel, he grd ned a faith- 
full}’' ally in that prince. lied., it is believed, of poison, in the flower of his age, at 
Tripolis, in Syria, on the 10th of Feb., 116,2. AYith his death the Christian power in, 
the east began to decline. He was succeeded in the government by his brother Amalric 
or Arnaury, who d. in 1173. — Baldwin IV., the son and successor "of Amalric, surnamed 
the Leper, reigned till 1183. — When a child of 5 years old, Baldwin Y., the sou of 
Sybiila, .sister of Baldwin IV., was called to the throne. He d. in 1187, a year before 
Jerusalem was retaken by Saladin. 

BALDWIN, John Denison, b. Conn., 1809; a journalist; educated by his own 
exertion, and licensed to preach in 1833. He wrote for magazines on archeology and 
kindred themes; became editor of the Charter Oak, a Hartford newspaper; afterwards of 
the Boston Coiaewnwealfh, and, stih later, of the Worcester He has been three 

times chosen member of congress. In 18.47, he published a volume of poems; in 1859, 
PrcIiMorie JVatioiis; And in 1S72, A^^eler^d Araerica. 

BALDWIN, Matthias W., 179G-1861; b. N. J. ; a machinist; recorded as the 
builder of the flrst railway locomotive in this country; he subsequently built locomotives 
on ail extensive scale in Philadelphia. . 

BALDWIN, Theron, d.d., 1801-70; b. Conn.; gi’adiiated at Yale; was home mis- 
sionary of the Congregationalists in 1829; one of tlic founders of Illinois college; organ- 
izer oi the Monticello female seminary, of which he was principal, 1838-48; and 27 
years secretary of the society for promoting coileginte and theological education, in 
whose service his work was of great value. In his latter years he resided at Orange, N. J. 

BALDWIN’S PHOSPHOEBS is a term applied to the nitrate of lime, which, on evap- 
oration, parts with its vrutcr of ciystallization, and then, as discovered by Baldwin in 
1675, assumes a luminous appearance in the dark. 

BALE, JoTiN, Bishop of Ossory, in Ireland, was b. at. the village of Cove, in Suffolk, 
in Nov,, 1495. He was educated as a Carmelite monk, but afterwards turned Protes- 
tant, and, being persecuted by the Roman Catholics, fled to Flanders, where he remained 
eight years, during which he wrote numei'ou.s works. He was recalled by Edward VI., 
and successively presented to tlie living of Bishopstokc, in Hampsliii-e, and the bishopric, 
of Ossory. In this latter sphere he mailc iiimself so obnoxious to the Catholics by Iiis z(‘a,l 
in the Protestant cause, that oii news of the deatli of Edward, his house was attacked, 
and live of his servants killed. Ho himself escaped out of the country after great dLTi- 
culty, and the loss of all his effects. On the accession of Eliza])eth ho* returned to Eng- 
land, and was made a prebend in tlic cathedral of Canterliury. He died in 1563. Ills 
fame mainly rests on a collection of British biography, whicli, notwithstanding that sec- 
tions of a book are not unfrequenlly set down in it as distinct works, and that the names 
of persons who never wrote anything are set down as authors, is a valuable work. It 
was flrst puIiUshed in 1548 under the title of lllmtrium Majork Brittaiim Scriptoruin, lioo 
mt, AwjUm, Canihrlm, et Scotlm Summariwai. 

BALE. See Basel. 

BALEARIC ISLES, a group of five i.«?1ands — lilallorca (Majorca), Minorca, Tviza, Por- 
mentera, Cabrera-lying off the coast of Valencia, in lat. 38'" *4' to 40'' 5' N., and long. 1^ 
to 5° E, They at one time formed the kingdom of Mallorca, which was united in 1289 
with the crown of Aragon. They now form a Spanish province, and have unitedly an 
area of 1753 sq.m., with a pop., in ’70, of 289,225. The soil generally is good. Vines, 
olives, and other fruit-trees .arc cultivated abundantly; hut corn has to' be imported. 
Tiie coasts are precipitous, with some excellent harbors— Port Arahon, inMimn-ca, being 
one of tlie, fluc.st in Eui-ope. Tlic Phenicians visited the B. I. at a very early date, and 
they ivere followed by the Greeks, from one or other of 'svhom they are said to have 
received tlieir name. If from the Phoenicians, the name is derived from a Phenician 
equivalent to the Greek (jijmiupH, signifying light-armed troops; if from the 
Greeks, then it is from hallein, to tlirow, and was given because of tlie expertnivss of 11 ic 
natives in using the sling, to the use of which they were trained from their infancy. 
Later, the B. I. became subject to Carthage; but after a short period of freedom, duri.ng 
which their inhabitants became pirates, were annexed to the Roman empire by Metellus 
{Balearicus), 123 b.c,. Prom that time their history is involved in that of the peninsula. 
See Spain. 

BALECHOIT, Jean Jaqtjes Nicolas, 1715-65; a French engraver, whose best wprk 
is a full-length portrait of Augustus HI. of Poland. He also made some fine plates after 
Claude, A^ernet, and V'anloo, 
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BALEX, or B ALLEN, 15G0-1C32; a painter of Antwerp, pnpil of Adam 

YOU Oort, the teaciicr of Hiibens. He tiiiisUed his atuciics in Itah", and became instruc- 
tor of Vandyke and Snyders. Some of his altar pieces are in tin? Antwerp cathedral 

BALES'TRA, A^To^tio, an Italian painter, IGGO-lTdO. Ho was one of the last great 
representatives of the Venetian school, and a member of the academy of St. Luke, in 
Home, which gave him a prize for his Defeat of the Giants.” 

BALEE, Micitael William, an English composer of operas, etc., was b. May 15, 
1808, ill Dublin. His musical talent received early culture, and several anecdotes are 
related of his singular precocit}^ 'When only seven years old, he played pulilicly one 
of Viotti’s concertos for the violin. At nine, ho -wrote the ballad entitled Th.e Lotefs 
MkiakCy wdiich achieved popularity through the singing of a\fadame Vesl.ris. At six- 
teen, he made his debut in London, at Uio Drury lane theater, as conductor of the 
orchestra. In 1825, he left this situation, in order to visit Italy, wiiere he studied 
counterpoint under Frederici at Rome, and singing under Felippo GalU at Jililau, and 
began his successful career as a composer, wdth music for the ballet J^a Pti/ivuae per- 
formed at the theater La Bcala, in Milan. In 1827, ho returned to the stage and sang in 
the Italian opera at Paris, where, in concert with Malibran and Bontag, he gained great 
applause, and many warm friends. lie, however, returned to Italy, aud devoted him- 
self to composition, producing in rapid succession tlie operas — I Jth'aU{\S''^d), JJuAvver- 
tiiiienio (1830), Emhgo IV. (1831), Siege of Eocliellc (183G), Xhid of Artois (ISoG), Joan- of 
Arc (1837), Alt toy/’ (1838), Keolanthe {\ii4:V), The- BolicnUan fr/ri? (1843), Lea (fiat re Fils 
Agmofi (18'44), The Bondman (1846), The Maid of Honor (184'7), The Sicilian Bride (1853), 
The Rose of Castile (1857), Blanche de Nemrs (1860), The Puritan's Daughter (1861), The 
Armorc-r of H(h 7 iies doci(\ others, ll Talisnumo sa^v the light in June, 1874, 

nearly four years after B.'s death, which happened on Oct. 20, 1870;'dmd is perhaps his 
greatest work. Of the others" named, The Boliemian Girl and The Bose of Oasille have 
been most permanently successful If B. was not a very oiiginal writer, he had a very 
thorough knowledge of effect and command of orchestral resources; and his compositions 
are distinguished by fluency, facility, and melodic power, See Kenney’s Memoir of 
Balfe (1875). —His daughter, Mdllc. Victoria Balfe— who became duchess of Frias in 
Spain— wuis for some years a very acceptable public singer both in England and on the 
continent. She died in 1871. 



EALFOTO, Sir James, lord president of the court of session, and author of an able 
Mooli, Practkks of Scots Law, was a son of Sir Michael Balfour of Piltendreieh and Mont- 
quhany, in Fifeshire. In early life, he wuis implicated in the conspiracy against cardinal 
Beaton, and being in the cakle of St. Andrews when it surrendered, in 1547, he was 
carried prisoner to France in the same vessel ‘with John Knox. About two years after, 
returning to Scotland along wdtli other of his fellow-prisoners, he changed liis religion, 
bis apo.stasy gaining for him the appellation of the “ lilaspliemous Bal four” from Knox, 
but umisiiariionors and emoluments from the queen and court. B. -was sa.gacious 
enougli to notice tlio increasing influence of Bothwell, and lie immediately insinuated ‘ 
himself into Ids confidence, joined the conspiracy for tlie assa.s.sination of Darnlcy, and 
framed the bond for mutual support, signed by the conspirators. He was afterwards 
accused by lord Lennox as an accomplice in the murder of Darnley, but the trial wms 
hurried over before proof of Ids guilt could be brought forward. In 15G7, at the instance 
of Bothwell, he -was a 2 )pointed governor of Edinburgh castle; and he repaid the kind- 
ness of that nobleman and the queen, by handing over to tiie confederate loixls the cele- 
brated lettor.s upon wdiich they endeavored to found Mary’s guilt, and which had been 
given him by Botinvell for .safe custody. He afterwards surrendered the castle to 
Murray, on certain conditions, in which liis o^vn safety and intiu'ests were the chief con- 
siderations. The great object of B.’s life appears to have been self-aggrandizement, 
wdthout regard to the means by which that was accomplished. Accordingly, wo And 
him tlie recipient of favors under the regency, as lie was under the queen" He -was 
made a privy-councilor, commendator of the priory of Pittenweem; and in exchange 
for the clerk-rcgistry, he received the lord presidentship of the court of se.ssion, and a 
pension of £500. When Morton was made regent, B. contrived to curry favor with 
liim, and received from him a commi.ssion to make a general digest of the law. Not 
feeling himself safe in Scotland, however, he left it for France, where he remained for 
some time. When the young king ascended the throne, he joined tlie party hostile to 
Morton, but again fled to France, when in 1579 Morton recovered his authority. In 
1580 he returned, and Avas instrumental in obtaining l^forton’s death, by jn'oclueing the 
deed compassing the murder of Darnley, which that nobleman, along with others, had 
signed. He died in 1583. 

BALFO0R, Robert, b. about 1550; a Scotchman, wdio was for many years principal 
of the Guienne college, at Bordeaux; author of a Co-rnm-entaTy on the Logic and EfMes of 
Aristoth. B. was one of the scholars of the middle ages who liclped to spread over 
Europe the literary fame of Scottish writers. 

, r.. BALFOUR, Walter, b. Scotland, 1776; d. Mass,, 1852; educated in the Scottish 
church, but became a Baptist; and finally a Universalist, advocating with great ardor and 
success the doctrines of that sect. 
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BAI!FBTJSK (or more correctly Baufurush, ''mart of burdens”), an important 
commercial t. in tiie Persian province of Idazanderan, and situated on the riYcr Bahbul, 
about It! m. from its muutli in the Caspian sea. The river, v.iiich is hereabout 50 
yards broad, ])ut slrallow, is crossed by a line- stone bridge of S arehes. It is not navi- 
gated, all goods being landed at the port of Mesh-hedi-Ser, on the Caspian, from whence 
tiiey are conveyed to 13. by an excellent road. To the s. of the town there is an artificial 
island, about half a mile m circumference, on ■which the palace of Bhah Abbas formerly 
stood. has excellent bazaars, and several Mohammedan colleges; the .pop. is 
vm-iously estimated at from 50,000 to 200,000. The latter estimate was made by Fraser, 
who visited it in 1822, since wliich time it has been greatly depopulated by plague and 
cholera. Flax and cotton are much cultivated in the vicinity. 

BALGUY, Joirx, 1083-1748; an English theologian and philosopher, graduated at 
Cambridge, and ordained in 1710. B. was early in the warm religious eontrover^ies of 
tile time, taking the side of Idadlcy against the high-church wiiters. In 1728, Hadley 
made liim prcd.ieiid of Salisbury, and the next year he became yicar of Northallerton. 
Plis chief H'orks arc, lyitern to a Bdd, 'Foundation of Moral Q-oodmss, Inquiry 
yiHue, Bltlae Rectitude^ The La%D of Triiih, Ei<my on RedmixHon. 

EA'LIj an island e. of Java; area, 2300 sq.m.; pop. 760,000. B. is volcanic — its 
highest mountain, 12,370 ft., having been an active volcano as late as 1843. Agriculture 
is the chief eiuiduyiueut. The inhabitants grow rice, indigo, cotton, fruits, maize, and 
edible roots, and possess buifaloes* aiul cattle. Fish is ilientiful. Coffee culture is 
extending; and in 1873 its export from BulelOng, the trading capital, reached 21,040 
cwts., valued at £58,333. B. is ’well situated for trade. The Balinese are a superior 
race, and speak a langaa<re related to Javan. They excel as sculptors, and in working 

f old, silver, and iron. Their legion is Brahmanism. Under the Dutch, the eight king- 
oms are governed by native rulers. Chinese and a fe'w^ Europeans are the chief traders. 

BALIOL, Edward, son of John, makes liimself momentarily conspicuous in liistory 
by his daring and successful invasion of Scotland, then under the regency of Randolph, 
earl of Moray, in 1332. Accompanied by some English noblemen bent on recovering 
their forfeited estates in Scotland, he landed with a few hundred followers at Kinghorn, 
in Fifeshire; defeated the earl of Fife; pushed boldly into the eountry; and on Duioplin 
moor, in Perthshire, routed wdth immense slaughter an army upwards of ten times 
more numerous than his own. On the 24th of Sept., seven weeks from the date of his 
landing, he w'as crowned king of Scotland at Scone. He had only enjoyed the kingly 
dignity for about three months, wdien he was surprised in his camp at Annan, and nearly 
lost his life as wxll as the crowui he had so recently assumed. His subsequent career is 
the very reverse of what might have been anticipated from so adventurous a beginning, 
being marked only by w^eakness, servility, and misfortune. He died at Doncaster in 
1363, and wuUi biin ended the house of Baliol. 

BAIIOL, JoiTX, Lord of Gallo^vav, and afterwards King of Scollantl, was b. in 
1259, and on the death of the princess Margaret in 1290, became a competitor for the 
crown of Scotland. As the grandson of the eldest daughter of David earl of Hunting- 
ton, brother of YPjlliain the lion, his claim was pronounced superior to that of the other 
principal cc)mp(>tu.or, Robert Bruce, lord of Annanclale, son of the second daughter. 
The arbiter on the occasion -was Edward I. of England, w4io found this a fit opportunity 
for asserting his claim as lord-paramount of Scotland. That claim wms acknowledged 
by the Scotlisli estates in submitting the contest to his decision; and, consistently with 
this ignominious submission, B., before and after receiving the crowm (Nov. 30, 1292), 
swore fealty to Edward as liis feudal superior. He was soon made to fed that^ his 
sovereignty wms merely nominal, and, abject as he had shown himself, the indignities 
which he/experienced'' at lepgth • roused' him to an assertion of his riglds as king. In 
1295 he took upon him, by the advice of his nobles, to conclude an alliance with France, 
then at w^ar wnth England. This act of revolt was follov/od by speedy chastisement. 
Edward invaded Scotland wdth a large force; defeated the Scottish troops; took B. 
prisoner, and compelled liim, after performing a humiliating penance, formally to 
surrender his crown, July 2d, 1 296. B. -was confined for three years in the Towner, enjoy- 
ing, however, a limited freedom, and something of royal state. At tlie end of that time 
he Was permitted to retire to his patrimonial estates in Normandy, wiicrehe died in 1314, 
a short time after the hatlle of Bannockburn. The estimate by his subjects of this 
unfortunate and poor-spirited prince w’as significantly indicated by the surname of 
'‘Toom Tabard,” or Empty Jacket. 

BALIOL COLTiEGE. See Balliol College, ante. 

BALIS'TA, or Bat.lts'ta (Gr. hallein, to throw), w^as one among the larger kinds of 
military vreapons in use before the invention of gunpowder. The 2?., the mtapultu^ the 
scorpion, and the o?iaf/er, propelled large and heavy missiles, chiefly through the reaction 
of a tightly-twisted rope of hemp, flax, catgut, sinewq or hair; or else by a violent move- 
ment of levers. The scorpion was a kind Of large crowbar; the B. threw stones; the 
catapulta threw heavy darts or arrows, and "was somewhat smaller than the B. One 
man could manage the scorpion, but two or more were needed for the B. or the cata- 
pulta. There was a good deal of mechanism necessary to bring about the propulsive 
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force. The makers of those machines were very particular in the choice of women’s 
hair, the sinews of a bulFs neck, and the tendons of the deer, Wiierewslh to fasluon the 
elastic cord. The -onager was a kind of Jh, which thixw a stone by tiie agemey (jf a 
sling instead of a stretched cord. The early clironicjers tell of catapultas that would 
throw an. arrow half a mile, or hurl a javelin across the Darube; and of- a B. wlnc'h 
threhva stone weighing 800 lbs. Numerous other weapons of an analvogonis cliaraeler 
Vv'ere known in the middle ages — such as the mdugonel: tlie frelmr/ut, wiiicli threnv a 
large stone by the action of a lever and a sling; tho ];clrdn/, which, as its name implies, 
threw a stone; the which threw darts as well as stones; the dintc-grdJydi. aiKl 

mate~fiin.d(r, botii slinging-machines; tiie irteolle, which hurled (piarrcls. or square- 
Iieadbd arrow\s; the or spmhfjal, *vvhicli threw large darts; the rihau-dcqnin, f\. 

largo kind of cros^-bow; the imr-itolf, a stone-throwing maciiine, etc. The arbali'St 
(q.v.) may be regarded as a small ijorl'ablc arrow-throwing Balista. 

BALIS'TES, or FiLE-Frsn, a genus of osseous fishes of the order pTvefogndllu. {q.x.) of 
Cuvier; the type of a family, the species of wliich arc almost all inhabitants of 

tropical and subtropical seas, frequenting rocky coasts and coral-reefs. 'Fhcir colors arc 
generally brilliant. Tfe body is remarkabh^ ctnnpressed. Tlie ossilication of the skele- 
ton, as in the other plectognathi, is very incoin])lete, and the cxlernal co^'tn-ing of the 
body resembles that of the ganoid (q.v.) lishes, consisting, in some of tlie g:enera,' of large 
rhomboidal scales, disposed in regular rows, and norovcrlapping; in "others, of vety 
small rough scales, with slilf bristles, as densely crpwded as the pile of But the 

most interesting thing in connection wuth these fshes is llie provision for fixing the first 
dorsal spine in an erect position, or lowering it at the wnll of the animal. ''Fiie spine is 
articulated “hy dug and bolt to the broad intorncural osseous plate.” “ Wiien Uie spine 
is raised, a depression of the back part of its ])a.sc receives a corresponding projection 
from the contiguous base of the^secoiid ray, which fixes it like the hammer (if a gun-lock 
at full cock, and it cannot be let down until the small spine has been depressed, as by 
pulling tiui trigger; it is then received into a groove on the supporting-idate, and offers 
no impediment to the progress of the fish through the vniter. I'liis triggcr-likc fixing of 
the spine takes place also in the dead fish; and when a B, is removed from the bottle' for 
examination, it is generally necessary to release tlie spine by jiressing on tlie small trig* 

f er-ray.” Tiie spine is roughened •with enamel grains, Avhe*acc the name hle-tisli. The 
esh of these fishes is generally regarded as unwholesome. 

BALISTEA'RIA (Ttal. BdeMnQm), one of the names given to those narrow apertures 
so often seen in the walls of old castles, and through wiiicli the cross-bowmen dis- 
charged their arrows. See Balista. B. do not seem to have come into use till the 13th 
century. The lower terminations of B. arc generally circular, sometimes in the form 
of a shovel. See Loopholes. 

BALIZE, Belize, or-Burnsra Hoxduhas, a British colony on the bay of Honduras, 
in the Caribbean sea, extending in n. lat. from 16" 45' to IS’’ 30’, and in w. long, from 
83" 10' to 89". It forms the s.e. part of the peninsula of Yucatan, wdiich lien^'divides 
the Caribbean sea from the gulf of Mexico. Its area is 13,500 sq. miles. In 1870,- the pop. 
wms 34,710 — 377 wiiite, and 24,333 colored; nearly linlf of the whole being in Die town 
of B., w'hieh stands at the mouth of a river also of the same name. The Ba’lize traveu’ses 
the middle of the country for about 300 m., and the Bio Hondo and Siboon form res- 
pectively its n.w. and s.e. boundarie.s. The early Brilish. settlers woiv. freqiientlr 
attacked by the Spaniards; but since 1798, wdieii tlnJy repulsed a fleet and land-force o7 
2000 men, their occupation iias been formally acquiesced in. Since 1863, B. has ranked 
as a British colony, and has iiad a governor and local magistrates. The ecaintrv lias a 
general tropictil fertility, but its chief exports are mahogany, sugar, coiree. cotton, India- 
rubber, and logwood with other dye-atutts. B., the capital, is a depot for British goods 
for Central America, and has a varying pop. of 8000 to 15^000. 

BA.LIZE (trom halm, ‘hx beacon”), a village near the mouth of tlie Mississippi, inhab- 
ited chiefly by pilots. Reporting a vessel “at the Balize” means that slie is at, or has 
passed, the mouth of the river. 

BALKAH', or H.>emus, the eastern branch of that moiintain-svstem vsdiich compre- 
hends the ranges of Montenegro, Herzegovina, and the Dinarie Alps. It extends from 
the plain ot Sophia to cape Enilneh, on tlie Black sea, and forms the southern boundarv 
of tlie basin of the Danube, and. dividing the principality of Bulgaria, from Eastern Bou- 
melia. Its highest summit, Tcliat-al-dagh, is 8340 ft. above sea-level; but the g'cncnil 
height of tlie range is about 4000 feet. Toward the Black sea, the mountains bc<!ome 
lower, and diversifled with wooded slopes. They send several offshoots n. and s., tmd 
are of .great strategical importance in the defense by Roumelia. The chief ront?^ across 
mem is that of Trajan’s Gate, which connects Constantinople with the w. of Europe. 
The attempt by the Turks to regain possession of the Shipkapass was one of the fiercest 
con’tests of the war of 1877. 

^ BABKASH', or Tekgtz' (T enghiz or Tenguiz), a lake near the eastern borders of Rus- 
Sff? Asia, lat. 45” and 47° n.. long. 75" and 79" e. Its length is stated at about 

„ ,300 m.> and its greatest breadth 75 miles. Its principal feeder i® tlic river 111 It has no 

''.."outtet. ' -■ 
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BAIiS3, a district of Turkestan, tlie most northerly proYlnco of Afgliaiiistan, 

It ives for some time siiljjcct to Hie Kiian of Bokhara. It cofrespoiids to ancient Bac- 
tria, and lies hctwecMi. lat. o-T and ST"* n., and long. 64“" and 69'" e. It is bounded on the 
n. by the river Oxus, on tlie e. by Budukshan, on the s. by the Hindii-ICush, and on the 
•\v. liythc desert. Olisets otBla'i IlinduAIiish traverse it in a n.vr. directirn, and slope 
down to Ijie hvw steppes of Bokliara, Its length is 250 m. ; its breadth, 120. Its situa- 
tion was once iinjxn'iaut during the overland commerce between India and eastein 
Eiirop{; before tlie sea-roure by the cape of Good l-Io|>e was followed. The soil has the 
general charaeteristics of a desert land; onbv a few parts are made fertile by artificial 
irrigation; and such are the vicissitudes of climate, that 'where grapes and apricots ripen 
in smiimK'r, and the iimlbevry-tree permits the cultivation of silk. In winter the frost B 
intense, mid the snow lies deep on the ground. The natives are Usbek Tartars ; and tiieii 
character seems to depend veiy much on that of the country. In the barren regions, 
tliey arc siiuply plunderers of caravans; in the more favorable ones, tlie}^ are peaceful 
nomads; and in the most prosperous districts the}" are tiliers of the soil, and artisans in 
towns and villages. Pop. estimated at about 1,000,000. 

B.vlxtt, the chief t., 23 m. from the Amu, is situated wdiere the Riidx IlaaJ is dis- 
tributed. in numerous canals. It is surrounded by a mud wall; but though bearing the 
imposing lllle of Amu al Bulud (Mother of Cities), it has little of the grandeur of ancient 
Eactra, on the silo of wdiicli it is built. It vras twice destroyed by Genghis Khan and 
Timur; and as late as 1825, it -was plundered by the powerful ruler of Kimduz, Mlr- 
Murad-Bei. The neigliborliood is famous for its corn and fruits. As a boundary town 
bctvreen Afgli:iiiistan and Bokhara, B, assumed a pjrominent position in the* Britisli- 
Aighaii xvar. Pop,, 2000. 

BALL. Games w’ith balls were among the most favorite gymnastic exercises of the 
ancients. They were played almost daily by all, young android; by the ii,ighest states- 
man equally wuth the lowest of the people. The Greeks prized tlie game as a means of 
giving grace and elasticity to the figure, and erected a statue to one Aristoniciis for his 
skill iult. Tlie effeminate Maecenas amused himself during a journey by pia^i-iig B., as 
wm learn from Horace. In the gynmasla of the Greek, ami in 'the Homan baths there 
w’as a special compartment for Baihplaying (^it^)7e<Bnsfem/?n),wdiere ceit^ rules audgrada- 
lions of the exercise wnu-c to be observkl according to tlie stale of health of the player. 

. The balls rvere of very various kinds; they were g'encraily of leather, and filled wulhkir; 
others 'were stuffed with feathers. Ornamented balls, composed of 12 diiierentiy col- 
ored segments (such probe bly as are to be seen in modern toy shops), are menlioued in 
Plato's Pha-don. TJiere w*as also great variety in tli;? kinds of game, each liaving a name.. 
In one, the B. was tiuwn up, and liio players strove who would catch it ah it fell; 
another W'as the same as our foot-bn,ll; in a third, a number of persons tlirew it at one 
anoUicr, eitlier with a view to lilt, or for the B. to be caught and returned; in a fourth, 
the B, was kept rebounding between the earth and the paim of the player’s hand as often 
as possible. 

Ball-playing seems to have been of equal anticpiity in the west of Europe, and to have 
come down uninterruptedly' to modern times. In the 16th c., it was in great favor in 
the courts of princes, especially in Italy and France. The French de patinifi and the 
English fennia (q. v.), ai'C often mentioned. Houses "wmi’e built for playing in ail xveatlior:: ; 
and in gardens and else wdiere long alleys were laid out for the purpose, the names of 
winch sdill adliei’e to many localities. The 13. was struck with a mallet — It. muglla, Fr. 
mail or mailh, Eng. inall. The mallet was also called by the compound name pail-mall, 
pell-mell, or from It. palla (Lat. ptla), a balk *The same names signified also 

the game or the alley wiiereit was played; hence the English malls and pall-niails. Tlie 
game is thus described in Bhunfs QlmograpMa, quoted in Cunningham’s Hand Book of 
Lo'ndon: 

Pale maille (Fr,), a game wiicrein a round bowi is with a mallet struck through a 
high arch of iron (standing at either end of an alley), wiiicli lie that can do at the fewest 
bloAVS, or at the number agreed on, wins. This game was heretofore used in the long 
alley, near St. James’, and vulgarlyr called pell-mdi.” 

Towards the cud of the 18th c., the game of B. ceased to be played at courts, and at 
the same time w^eut out of fashion in the higher circles of continental society, though it 
is still practised by the people in Spain and Italy. The forms of it called criaket (q.v.), 
golf (q.Y.\ foot-ha, U {q.y.), fees (q.v.), lawn f minis, polo, etc., are more or less practised 
throughout Great Britain. 

For cultivating graceful motion, agility, and strength, as 'well as promoting general 
health of body and cheerfulness of mind, Ball-playing is one of the best gymnastic exer- 
cises, Anci<mt pliysicians wmre in tlie habit of 'prescribing a course oi halls to their 
patients where most modern doctors wmuld likely prescribe and in this point at 
least tlie ancient practice might ho copied with advantage. 

BALL. In the somewiiat indefinite language of tlie military and naval arts, all kinds 
of shot and bullets are occasionally called by the collective name of hall. This w-as 
especially the case wiien nearly all such projktilcs were solid and spherical, before the 
era of hollow and spheroidal shells. At present, when the varieties are so numerous, 
it is more usual to employ the terms Bullet and Shot (q.v.). These, together’^with 
U. K. IL-10 
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Shell, are subdivided into numerous kinds, tlie most important of wliicli -will be found 
noticed under their proper designations. A particular class of spherical combustibles 
is described under Balls. For Ball-Gartribus, see CAurnuDOH. 

BALL (Fr. haV), a dancing entertaiiimeiit. In E.ighmd there are co. balls, 
attended by the gentry oh the' shire or co. milite/’V Lai U, court balls, sii])scription 
bulls, besides balls on various festive occasions. Whet aw ut -ignated balls or assemblies, 
these entertainments are conducted with great decoru'!i, accoj-ding to certai]! established 
usages. If of a general kind, it is expected that those who avail themseives of tickets 
sliafl he of undoubted respectability; and, as a further voucher of propriety, a number 
of lady-patronesses (married ladies of distinction) take a lead in the managirment, and 
grace the assembly by their presence. Ordinarily, the charge for gentlemen’s tickets at 
subscription balls is at least two-thirds higher than those for ladies. According to 
etiquette, no unmarried lady can attend a ball unless she accompany a gentleman, ora 
niarried lady. All, of both sexes, are exi^ccted to be in full dress—any thing else would 
be held disrespectful. Fancy balls are entertainments at which every person attending 
is expected to be in a fancy or peculiar national costume; in other respects, they are 
conducted like ordinary balls. Masked balls, once so common, have now, for obvious 
reasons, lost their repute. At all high-class halls, there is an appointed master of the 
ceremonies, or “director,” who superintends the proceedings, and, in the event of there 
being no programme, prescribes the dances, 

BALL, GtAiik of. See Base Ball. 

BAIjL, Thomas, b. Hass. , 1819. A sculptor. Among his works are statues and busts 
of Washington, Webster, Everett, Choate, etc. 

BALLACHU'LISH, a quoad sacra parish, partly in Argyle, and ‘partly in Inverness 
shires. In the Argyleshire part of the parish, Hi- m. s.s.w. of Fort William, on the .s. 
side of Loch Leven, an e. branch of Loch Linnhe, are the celebrated quarries of blue 
roofing clay-slate. These quarries, wliich have been wu’oiight for some -time previous to 
1700, cm])loy from 200 to 300 men. White and. gray marble quarries exists also in the 
neighborhood. 

The slate is exposed on the mountain-side, and the quarries, commencing on the 
shore, extend southwards along the side of the mountain. The face of the rock is laid 
open by three Avorldngs fronting the w., and rising one above another in successive step- 
like terraces, all of them being^ entered from the~n. end of the bed. The height from 
the lowxAst terrace to the top of the workings is about 216 ft,, and the face of rock 
w'roiiglit about »586 feet. The situation of the quarries pejunits the water and debris of 
'broken and waste slate, wdiicli amounts to about six times the quantiW of salable 
material:, raised, to be at once got rid of into the sea. A Icnv years ago, trie annual prod- 
uce amounted to from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 of roofing-slates, weighing about 10,000 
:tous. The village of B. contamed in 1871, 944 inhabitants, 

BALLAD. The name is of Italian origin (bcdkite), mc\ meant originally. a dance-song, 
being derived from the mid. Lat. 6«tort? or corresponding to the'Gr. hallmm, to 

ckince. The E. is a kind of poem which it is very difficult to characterize. In the 
course of centuries it has undergone various transformations, and the name has been 
transferred to pieces which in extent, subject, and character have no longer anything in 
common with the primitive ballad. The confusion of ideas was rendered stiii worse 
from the circumstance that poems of exactly the same nature were styled sometimes 
romances, sometimes ballads, sometimes epic or lyrico-epic, or poetic narratives; so that 
it was left to the caprice of the poet wdiich of these generic names he wmiiid give to his 
production. As early as the 12th c. the Italians gave the title of B. to short, purely 
lyrical pieces, allied to the sonnet or still more to the madrigal, and which generally had 
love-sorrows for their subject. Daiite has such hallate. Akin to these are those French 
ballads wdiich MoIEtc set himself against, andwhich fell into disuse. The earliest bal- 
lads, as the Avord is now understood, are those of England and of Scotland, beginning 
about the 14th century. They in so far resemble the Spanish romances, that tbe subject in 
,both is narrative, and handled lyrically. See Lykic. The Spanish romance, hownver, 
ihas more of the lyrical element, and is of a gayer cast, reflecting the southern character 
of the people; while the northern B. took a more earnest, somber shape, especially 
among the Danes; though in the n. also there are ballads of a cheerful and sportive 

As far as subject is concerned, the B. is a species of minor epic (q.v.). The name is 
generally applied to a versified narrative, in a simple, popular, and often rude style, of 
some valorous exploit, or some tragic or toiiching story. Ballads are adapted to be sung 
or accompanied by an instrument. They are comparatively short, the story being cir- 
cumscribed, and not embracing a combination of events, as the plan of the grand epic 
does. There can be little doulit that the B. has been the first form of poetry among all 
nations; -and that the earlier epics or heroic poems of the higher kind, such as" the 
Spanish Cid or the German Mhelungen, grew out of such simple beginnings. Of the 
popular B,, Scotland, or more correctly the border-land of Scotland and England, is 
allowed to have .produced the best examples — as Gherty Chase, Fair Helen of Kirkconwl 
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Lee, and many others. As a B. of modern composition may be instanced Goldsmith’s 

EddcitL- (Hid A]i[/eUjt(L 

of the old popular songs of the Germanic nations are just narratives of epie 
events and incidents in which the feelings of the composer manifest themselves. But 
the name of B. was not then in use, and such poetical narratives were called simply 
songs, or mure specifically perhaps laf/s (Ger. leieli). It was not till the last half of the 
ISt.h c. thatm ho foinign name was transferred to them. 

The B. has, in recent times, been cultivated chiefly by the Germans, and in their 
hands it has assumed a more artificial development. Btirger may be said to be the cre- 
ator of the modern ballad. He was intimately acquainted with the more simple Scotch 
and English B. poetry; but while miherlng to its spirit, he gave to his own compositions 
a far vrider extent, surrounded his narration yfith descriptions of scenery and other 
decorations, and by means of dialogue imparted to them the vivacity of the drama. His 
Lconorc lias beconic at once classical and popular. Blirger, Schiller, Gothe, and IThhind 
aie the greatest German names in this department of composition. Following the practice 
of these writers, it lias Ijecome common to confine the name B. to an epic narrative with 
sornelhiug iabiiious and supernatural in the background. In this sense, Enkomg 

is a i)adlad; and Coleridge’s Amkni Marmer is perhaps the best exemplification in 
English. 

BALLIHCHE, Pierbe Simoit, 1776-1847; a French theocratic philosopher, author 
of Bu tieMinient considere dam la UteraMre et dems les ArU, A7itlgo}ie (Q> prose poem), 
.Emi KViiAes TnA-tutiom SoeMes da?i8 leur RajrpoH avec Us Idees nmwelles, Le Vleillard 
etleJeuiie TIomme, U Homme sans Akni {n, novel), PciUngenesie Bocude, d\lJebal, 

etc. The Pallngenesk, which he did not finish, was to be an exposition of the workings 
of God in histoiy. and is considered his greatest work. B. became a member of the 
academy, and is represented as a warm-hearted, amiable man, whose intellect was over- 
shadowed l\y his imagination. 

BALIiABAT, the oldest of the gold-fields of Yietoria, and in fact the old- 

est but one of all tlie gold-fields of the colony. It is about 65 m. w. by n. of Melbourne. 
It was first worked in Sept., 1851, the comparatively unimportant ground at Anderson’s 
creek, -which dated from Aug. of t he same year, having been the earliest result of the pros- 
pecting” which, a few mor.ths previously, had been "stimulated by the newly discoveiad 
“diggings” of New South Wales. Though B. wms speedily rivaled by Mount Alexan- 
rler and Bendigo, yet it lias by no means lost its original pre-eminence. As its surface- 
fiigging becjime exhausted, mines were formed — some of them now as deep as average 
English coal-pits. In 1876 there were in B. (also spelt Ballaarat) 142 steam-engines, of 
4602 horse-power, wmrking the alluvial mines, and 159, of 3866 horse-power, used in 
quartz mining. B. West wnis raised to the dignity of a city in 1870, and has a pop. of 
nearly 50,000. It is connected by railway with Melbourne. 

BALLARD, a co. in w. Kentucky, on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers; 500 sq.m.; 
pop, 14,378— 1,725 colored. Productions— tobacco, wheat, corn, and oats. Co, seat, 
Bhiiidville. 

BALLAST is a, heavy substance employed to give a ship sufficient hold of the water, 
to insure licr safe sailing with spread cam vus, when her cargo and equipment are too light. 
The amount of B, required by a sl'fip depends not only on her size and cargo, but also on 
her build soine forms of coustructiou requiring more B. than others. It is not merely 
the qaaeUltg ot B. which, a skill ful mariner has" to consider; he is required also to lake 
into account its disiribuihn. if a heavy mass of B. be deposited within a small compass 
near the keel, it places the center of gravity vciy low down; the ship will sail sluggishly, 
and is said to be “stlif.” If, on. tiui other hand, the B ho massed too high up, the ship 
becomes ‘‘crank,” and cannot cany much sail without danger of being upset. Under 
average circumstances it is considered that ti ship is well haH'asted when the water comes 
up to about the extreme hreadtli amid-ships. 

In ballasting a ship, the cargo and B. arc considered together, the quantity and dis- 
tribution of the latter being made dependent on the former. In a ship of war, the B. Ls 
inade sub.servient to the requircmenls of the necessary stores and war materiel; in a mer- 
ciiaiit or passenger vessel, to the convenience of the passengers and the careful stowage 
of die cargo 1 )uring_ the last great European vrar, the ships of the British navy were 
supplied with a certaiji convendonal weight of B,, according to size and armament. 
Tims, a^lOO-giiii sliip liad 550 ton.s of B.; nn SO-gun, 4-10 tons; a 50-gun, 235 tons; a 36- 
gun, 225 tons; a 20-gun, 110 tons, etc. ^ The recent revolution in the sizes and shape of 
Avar-ships, however, and the introduction of steam- propulsion, have rendered all such 
fixity of ratio inapplicable. 

llie substances used as B. are various --chiefly iron, stone, gravel, sand, mud, and 
water. Iron is now super.sedjng die next, three varieties in ships of any Importance; aiicl 
water-ballast is gradually being introduced in the collier-ships of the Tyne, Wear, and 
rees. Yater-biillast is employed in four different wa 3 ’^s. BagneatevL^. is contained in. 
water-proof bags laid on the floor of the ve.ssel, and filled or emptied by means of a pump 
and a hose. Buttom-water B. is confined beneath a false bottom in the vessel. Hold-water 
B., first em]fio 3 md in screw-steamer c-olliers constructed by Mr. Scott Knssell, is con- 
tained in a large receptacle, which may be filled with the cargo when the ship is not in B. 
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Tanlc-uater B. is contained in two fore-and-aft tanks, wliick can easily be filled and 
emptied, Tlie customs’ laws relieve mercliant-sliips from certain formalities and paj- 
nionts when leaving a port in ballast. 

The term B. is &iployed by civil engineers to signify the sancl or gravelly material 
which is laid as a packing between railway-sleepers, in order to give tljcin soiidhy.^ J\h> 
English railway is considered to be complete or safe for transit until it is dressed and 
finished by' ballasting. The possibility of procuring B. at a cheap rate, coiisiderahij 
affects the cost of railway undertakings. 

, BALLAST EEAVIHG has reference to the use of sand or mud ballast. ^In order to 
prevent captains from lilling up, or otherwise injuring the entrance to rivers, |)orts, 
havens, roadsteads, etc,, by tiie discharge of ballast, certain regulations have been made at 
most maritime places as to its disposal, The Trinity House corpcantlon ha.s a peculiar 
jurisdiction over the bed of the Thames, and regulates all the proceedings toucliiug lim 
reception and discharge of ballast. Before the use of water-ballast, the collier captains 
ballasted their empty ships with gravel or sand, mostly dredged up from tin.' ])cd of the 
Thames in and near Woolwich Beach. Generally about 10,000 tons per aniuuu^were 
thus used. The ballast-hcavcrs were men employed by the Trinity House ball ast-oliicc in 
transferring sand from the bed of the Tliames to the empty ships, ^ Yrhen the collier 
vessels returned to the Tyne or its neighborhood, they were not permitted to emp!:>M.]i(5 
sand in the river, but were under penalties to discharge it on shore. This is the origin 
of the vast mounds or sand-hills on the banks of the Tyne, wdiich have been made very 
useful in the construction of railways. Ships coming into, as well as those Icjlviug 1,h(3 
Thames in ballast are equally subject to Trinity House control^ The ballast-otiice 
corporation of Dublin has similar powers in reference to tbe river Lilley. 

BALLATEE, a village of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, on the banks of the Dec, in. 
w.s.w. of Aberdeen, it is remarkable as the resort of numerous visitors, on account of 
its chalybeate springs. Pop. ’71, 691. 

BAL'IEIfY ISLANDS, a group of 5 small volcauic islands discovered in the Antarctic 
ocean, 18^9. Lat66°44' s.,"long, 163° 11' east. 

BALLET (of similar derivation with the word laZl — see Ballab), a species of dance 
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usually forming an interlude in theatrical performances, but confined principally to 
operas. Properly, a B. is a theatrical exliibilion of the art of (lancing in its highestper- 
fection, and must therefore, in general, comply with the rules of the drama as to its 
composition and form. The pantomimic sacrificial dances of antiquity, although they 
may be regarded as the source of Attic tpagedy, are not to bo considered as dirtictly the 
origin of the ballet. The B., as known to lis, undoubtedlj’’ originated in tiici servic(? of 
the'eourts. We find it existing in Italy in the ]>eginning of the 16th c., especially at the 
court of Turin, where it was enriched by the inventive genius of count Aglio; and wluntj 
the princes and princesses of the court themselves took part in it, in song and declama- 
tion as well as in dance; for the B. at first appeared in combination with the otlier 
theatrical arts, and completed the chaotic medley exhibited in these spectacles, which were 
at once mytliological, allegorical, fantastic, warlike, and p.'istoral From these mingled 
elements the individual species of dramatic entertainments were gradually evolved in 
their distiiuit forms. Baltagerim, director of music to Catharine de’Afedici, was the first 
to introduce the B. into France, where it soon became such a favorite, that Louis XI H. 
danced in one of these ballets, and liis example was followed by Louis XIY. in bis youth. 
Tlic latter made his last appearance on tbe stage in 1699, in the B. of Flora. Hitherto, 
the B. had always appeared in combination with the characteristic features of tlie opera, 
and even of comedy, as is evident from the works of Quinaiilt and Moliere, arranged by 
Lully. Tlie art of dancing possessed then little drarnatie expression, and still re(.iuire(l 
to be introduced and explained by singing and recitation. In 1697, Antoine Houliart de 
la Motte undertook to reform the B., to which he imparted both dramatic action and tbe 
expression of passionate feeiing. About this time, women first made tlieir aippcnraiu.'e 
in the B., as well as in plays and operas, which had till then been perrormed exclusively 
by men. There is no mention of any female B. -dancer of note before 1700. About the 
middle of the 18th c., Novoitc separated the B. from tlie opera, gave it an inclepemhmt 
dramatic form, and laid the foundation in his writings of an ingenious tiieory on tlie 
subject. The mythological B., a relic of the magnificence of Versailles, came to an end 
during tlie consulate, when it gave place to the newly invented comic hallctHFa^rti^omanie, 
La Fltle mal Gardee^ and the AHequiiiadeB. Vincenzo Galeotti, in Co]ienhagcn, carried 
out the ideas of Xoverre so far as to subordinate the dance to purely di\*imati(i' principles, 
instead of giving it the first place as formerly; and thus he gave to his ballets the cfiiar- 
acter of great rhythmical pantomimes. These splendid arurtalenlecl performances were 
longest kept up in the theater of Milan, wh(3re the most lifelike and raaguificimt talihsaux 
were exhibited in pantomime; and subjects ‘were attempted far beyond the limits of the 
ballet. The ^Xory oillamlet was turned into a B.,aricl tlie subjects of several other 
tragedies were similarly treated. In general, the B. has now become uufaithful to its 
original design and its true artistic signification; and exhausts itself in the exhibition of 
mere feats of bodily agility, tasteless displays of artificial dexterity, distortions of tlio 
person almost to dislocation, and balancings of the figure in attitudes often indelicate. 
Consisting as it does more of external show than internal meaning, it contributes grada- 
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ally to blunt tlie public taste for tlie enjoyment of the legitimate drama, which speaks 
•more to the mind than to .the eye. 

BALh“$’I*CIWEE, so named from its resembling a ball placed in a circular^ flower; an 
ornanieht peculiar to the decorated style of Gothic architecture which prevailed in the 
14tli century. The B.-P. is supposed by some to be an imitation of a pomegranate, hj 
others^'of a hawk’s bell, , * 

BALLIlfA', a seaport t. on the conflnes of Mayo and Sligo counties, Ireland, but chiefly 
in Sligo, on the Moy, 7 m. s. of its entrance into^KIllala bay. The Moy runs tlirongh the 
town ,1s crossed by two bridges, and separates the two counties. B. proper is on the 
Mayo side, the Sligo portion being a suburb called Ardnaree. The tide runs up to the 
town, but the river is only navigable from the sea up to a mile and a half below B. 
B. has a brisk, trade in agricultural produce, salmon, and cured provisions. Coarse linens 
and siiufl* are nianut'acturcd here. Many anglers resort to the river Moy and lough 
Conn. Killala bay was the rendezvous of the French invaders in 1798. They landed 
and toob: B,, but \vere, three weeks afterwards, defeated at Killala. Pop. ’71, 5843. 

BALLIIJASLOE', a small inland t. on the borders of Galway and Boscomraon counties, 
near tiie center of Ireland, on l)oth sides of the river Suck — vdiich divides the two coun- 
ties — 8 in. from its eonfliieiice with the Shannon, and 81 m. w. of Dublin. The Suck at 
B. is divided into several cliaoncls, over which the road from Alhlone to Galway is car- 
ried by a succession of bridges and causeways 500 yards long. B. is_ noted for its great 
annual fair in Oct., one of the largest in the kingdom. It is the scat of a poor-law 
union, and the station of the Galway militia stafl;. Pox). ’71, 5052. 

BALLIKEOBE', a small t. of Ireland, co. jMnyo, picturesquely seated on the Eobe, 
about 3 m. from its mouth in lough Mask, and ‘about 10 m. s.s.e. of Castle Bar. B. is 
a seat of pelty and general sessions, and has a union w’orkhouse and a barrack. It has 
a weekly market and two annual fairs. Pop. '71. 2408. 

BALLI'OL C0LLEG.E, Oxford^ wms founded between 1263 and 12GS by John de Balliol, 
father of John Balliol, king of Scotland. The original foundation consisted of 16 poor 
scholars, and the revenued’or their maintenance amounted for many years to only 
Xxn* Aveek for each. In 1340, the establishment was enriched by benefactions froin Sir 
\Viiliam Fenton and sir Philip Somervyle, the latter of whom gave the college a new 
body of statutes. Its mo.st important subsequent benefactors were Bell, bisliox^ of Wor- 
cester, in 1566; William Hammond, Esq., in 1575; Peter Blimdell’s executors in 1615 
and 1676; Lady Periam, 1620; Warner, bishop of Rochester, 1667; John Snell, esq., 
1677; and Mrs. Williams, 1830. The society?' consists of a master, 13 felloAvs, and 24 
scholars. The number of members on the books in 1877 was COO. The master and fel- 
lows enjo}^ the xwivilege of electing their own visitor. John Wyclilfe was master of 
this college in 1861; among its scholars have been John Evel.yn, and Bradley the astron- 
omer. The Snell exhibitions for students of Glasgow university attract annual!}" to this 
college a fcAV distinguished Scottish students. Among these have been sir William Ilunv 
iiton’, J. G. Locldiart, and Dr. Tait, archbishop of Canterbury. 

BALLIS’TA. See Balista. 

BALLIS'TIO PEK'B'ULUIil. An instrument so named was invented by Robins, in the 
latter part of last century, to ascertain the velocity of projectiles, and to xorove the quality 
of giinx30wder. It consists of a large block of Avood snspeiided from a strong liorizon- 
taUixis; and it is so solidly const jai'eted as to liear the heaviest blow of the heaviest shot 
without injury. An excavtited center on one side of the block is fllled with sand, packed 
in leather upon an iron frame; four bags form a filling or core. The core, forming the 
place of impact, is easily replaced after each firing. Straps of Avrought iron suspend 
the block from the wrought-iron axis or shaft. The shaft-ends have knife-edges, Avhich 
rest on V. supports. The construction is such, that a violent percussion makes only a 
very sliglit oscillatory movement in the block. A brass graduated limb measures the 
arc of Aubration; and" a brass slide is xmshed foi’Avard by an index attached to a bar con- 
nected Avith the suspension straps. Anoilier form of instrument for similar purposes 
is described under Epiioitvette; and some of the results of these experiments are 
noticed under Gukxeky. See Waii-Sebvices. 

BAL'LIUM, See Bailey. 

BAELOOIf (Fr, lalJon, a large ■hall). According to the principle of Archimedes (q.v.), 
bodies immersed in a fluid are^^buoyed upwards Avitli a force equHalent to the Aveight of 
the fluid displaced by them. If their own AAmight is not sufficient to counterbalance tills 
force— -that is, if they are lighter than the fluid — they rise upwards with a force equal to 
tlie (lift'erenee of the Aveight of the disxilaced fluid and of their own Aveight. A B., 
therefore, Avhieh consists of an integument inclosing a gas within it, will rise in air in 
the same Avay that a cork rises in Avater, provided that the weight of the whole be less 
than that of an equal volume of air. If one, for instance, occupy as much sxiace as 1000 
lbs. of {lir, but weigh itself— covering, gas, and axip.endages— 600 lbs., it will be impelled 
upwards Avitli 'a force of 400 lbs. The gases employed for filling balloons are either 
hydrogen or ordinary coal-gas. The former, when pure, is between 14 and 15 time* 
lighter than atmospheric air, and the latter generally about two and a half. 
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IS at present employed, is a large pear-shaped bag, made of any ulisMe' 
siiK cloth, covered with a varnish, made by dissolving caoutchouc in oil of turnentiue 
to render it air-taght. The common size of this bag varies from 20 to SO ft. in ociuatoi-iai 
diameter with a proportionate height. The mouth or node of this bag is iu.st hiTO 
enough to enable a man to get inside to make any necessary repairs, and i.s of course 
turned downwards when the B. is inflated. A net- work of hemoen or cotton twine is 
accuiately fitted to the B., and the separate cords, on whicli it ends, are tied to a circular 
hoop Placed a few feet below the neck. The car, generally a large wicker-ba.sket is 
ponded b3'ropes from- this hoop, and hangs at a considerable distance below, so *hiit the 
aeronaut may_ be removed from the vicinity of the gas. The net-work serves to dia 
tubute the weight of tne car and its charge equally over the whole upper .surface of the 
balloon. Onoof the most important requisites in the construction is the; A rJve vv'bioJj k 
introduced into dhe top of the balloon. It consists of a Wijoden ciapDcr 4 or 5 in 
square opening inTOrds, and kept closed by a sufficient spring. A rope aUacbed to thi^ 

where; to prevent accidental openino- it is 
allowed to freely. The furniture of the car are the ballast or sund-bho-s bv 

empA ing which the B. may be lightened; the barometer, or corre,spon(ling apparat us for 
telhng the height ascended or the upward or downward course of the 1 m ..it 
compass, tor showing the direction of the voyage; and the grapplim-iroii tied to t o 
ot a long rope, for anchoring^the B. at the descent. During'his l^-ht tiie\tbi4am^^ 
trip of guiding his air-ship only in an upward or downward dlix-ction 

translation being wholly dependent on the wind bv wliich it is borne li’ 

ballast over the side of the car; ainfif to 
descend, he pulls the valve-rope, so that, the gas rushing by virtue of its specille li^dit 
ness tiiTOugh the passage made for it by the open valve, the buoyant material mav he 

fS with BidilimfecofoTSore 

nmitea with each exeicise of it, tor m each case there is an unrepaired loss of tbp 

means necessary to it. ^ All attempts at guiding balloons in a horizontal direetifm 
have hitnertq proved failures. In ordinary flights, the month of the B is left nneii 

The diftusion that takes place through the open ncok is 
inconsiderable durmg the few hours that an aerial voyage lasts. Early aeronauts Vim 
^iP!n closed, frequently ran considerahie "risk by inatteiitiou to the Valve 

vih(m the imprisoned gas demanded vent for its expansion 

Ihe art of traversing the air by means of bal!oon.s, generally called abronaulics mul 
sometimes aerostation is of comparatively recent date? T1 e lenu of the Inf mtiVf of- 

ne °Pn l)y Cavendish, in ITOG.^oTlhe remaSe fillht 

nt.s.s ol hydrogen gas, then called inflammablo air. Prof. Black of Edinburn-li seem?! to 
have boon the first who conceived the idea that a li-ht cmvelonb co^^^^^^ 
w^ d rise of itself. He requested Dr. Monro, the p?'ofessor oramitomrio^f;" f nl 
feorac thin animal meinbraiie for the experiment, but for some reason dr otlmr it w*i- 
nevei inadc. The first practical attempts w'ere made by Cavallo, who in 177^ ffikVl 
k ^^ith the gas, but found the fonSr tooCvy and 

and he only succeeded in .raising soap-bubbles inflated with the o-j f 
Ihcuucntion of the B. is due to the two brothers Stephen and Joseph Monto-nipr/,V 
paper-makers at Annonay, in France, whose names are as dist’uo’uished in tlie dovrUmi’ 
merit of their own branch of manufacture as in the histo^ f It bnn ' 

ately ^truck these brothers, on reading Cavendish’s 1 1 m ^ 

Fy inclosing a ligiit gas within a coveianc/of incSdmffi^^ 
weight. Led by their avocation, they fixed upon paper as the most'liittino’ inatPri*ii f,*r 
e purpose, and first attempted to make balloons of paper filled with inflammable oir 
I ndmg that these emptied themselves almost as soon as they were ffi 
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the Annonay experiment. Siieli ii'as tlie excitement tliat the subscription was filled in 
a few daj^s, and the c;onstraclioii of ilie B. "was intrusted to the brothers Robert, famoiip 
phiiosopiiieal instrumciit-niakers of the clay j and to prof. Gharles, a young blit experh 
eneed physic* ist. As the detailed account of the Annonay ascent had not reached Paris, 
and as iioMiing was therefore known of the Montgolfier gas, Charles fixed upon iiyd.rogen 
as the aas most likely to insure success. It was, liowever, a formidable undertaking to 
produce it in sufiicient abundance for a B., as it tv as at that time only dealt w-itli in 
small c}uaDtiiies in llie lecture-room. By Ingenuity and perseverance combined, lie 
triumplii-'d over this difficulty, and succeeded in filling, in the course of four days, a silk 
globe of 13 ft. in diameter. This B. -was transferred "to the Champs de Mars, the largest 
open space in Paris, where, on the 27th of Aug., 1783, it ascended in the presence of 
300,000^ spectators, half the population of the city. At the instance of the commission 
already referred to, Stephen Montgolfier constructed a fire-B., 72 ft. high, and 41 ft. in 
diameter. It ascended before the commission on the 12th of Sept., 1783^ but being held 
captive, it -was much injured by a violent wind which blew at the time, and after it 
descended it waas hnally broken up by heavy rains. Another was made of nearly tlie 
same dimensions, which ascended on the 19th of the same month at Versailles, the Idtig 
and royal family assisting*’ at the spectacle. This ascent is worthy of note, from the 
fticl tliat a sheep, a cock, and a ‘duck "were placed in an ozier-basket attacherl to the 
lower part of the B., and that these first aMal voyagers reached the ground again in 
safety. 

IhcB. was now a acconijM, and it began to be serioiisljwdiscussed whether it 
might not be serviceable as an air-ship for bearing men aloft as passengers. The solu- 
tion of this question was first given by Pililtre des Rosiers. In a Montgolfiere, the 
heated air-B. was called, 74 ft. high, and 48 ft. in diameter, supporting at its base a gab 
lory of wdeker-work, he, in company .with the marquis d’Arlancles, made the first a'lrial 
voyage, 2 1st Nov., 1783. Tliey remeined in the air 25 mmutes, and sailed across the 
Seine" and over a considerable part of Paris. The year 1783, so fertile in the annals of 
aerostation, wms destined not to pass away "without witnessing an additional, and even 
more satisfactoiy, triumph. On the 1st of Dec., prof. Charles, along with Robert, rose 
from the Tuileries gardens with a hydrogen B.— then called a made from the 

proceeds of a public subscription. Ihiis B. Avas made of alternately red and j^ellow gores 
of silk sewed together, and coated with caoutchouc varnish. It was covered witli a net 
which supported the car, and avc.s furnished with a valve, a barometer, and sand-ballast, 
and was, In fact, a complete aSrial machine. It may be said that the art of aclrostation 
at once attained perfection in Charles’s B., and no essential change or improvement has 
taken place since. In consequence of the danger attending the use of fire-balloons, and 
the engrossing attention wiiich they demand of the ailronaut, they have now entirely 
given way tolhe hydrogen or coal-gas balloons. Before they became obsolete, several 
remarkable vo^’^ages were made in them. The same PllUtre des Rosiers made 30 leagues 
in one ot* them, the longest voyage ever executed in a Montgolfim'e. Among the names 
of the first professional""a(3ronauts, those of Lunardi, Blanchard, and Uarnerfii deserve 
special note. Lunardi was the first who made the ascent in Great Britain ; and Blanchard, 
along with the American Di-. Jeffries, crossed the English channel from Dover to Calais 
in circumstances of almost unparalleled danger, Jan. 7, 1785. Garnerin first descended 
from a B. by a parachute (q.v.), Oct. 22, 1797. It is much to he regretted that the first 
aSronaut, Pildtre des Rosiers, fell a victim to a blind devotion to his art. In order tc 
outvie Blanchard, he constructed a compound machine, consisting of a hydrogen B. 
above and a Montgolfiere below, and started from Boulogne, accompanied by a young 
natural philosopher named Eomain, on the morning of the 5th of June, 1785. lie bad 
not ascended many minutes, when, as it afterwards appeared, on attempting to open the 
valve of the hydrogen B. by the rope attached to it, he caused a rent of s(3veral yards in 
it, so that it emptied itself almost immediately, and fell on the Montgolfiere beneath. 
The fire in the latter not being kindled, the whole machine fell with a frightful rapidity 
to the earth, and the ill-fated at^roiiauts perished on the spot whence thejffiiad risen. It 
is worthy of remark, that though several melancholjnncidents of this kind are on record, 
the numljer of casualties in the navigation of the air lias been less in proportion than in 
the navigation of the sea. For 1500 aeronauts and 10,000 ascents, calculating approxi- 
mately, only 15 lives have been lost, certainly a small proportion considering dangers 
and inexpei ience. 

Id 1794, during the wars of the revolution, an aerostatic in.stitution was formed at 
Meiidon, near Paris, for training a corps of ‘‘ aCrostiers,” in order to observe the enemy 
by means of balloons. A balloon under the management of this corps was present at 
the battle of Fleurus, near Charleroi, fought against the Austrians. During the siege of 
Paris, 1870--71, the B. was extensively employed. Countless letters and several persons 
left the/ beleaguered city in balloon>s. There was, of course, no attempt made to come 
back ill such a conveyance: carrier-pigeons were the return messengers. 

Balloons have been enlisted in liehalf of science. The first ascent for scientific 
objects was made at Hamburg, July 18, 1803, by Robertson and Lhoest. The results 
^">btained, more particularly regarding the diminution of terrestrial magnetism, and 
the gen^ict! t^eeblencss of electrical and galvanic phenomena in the rarer portions of 
the atmosphere, were considered of such importance by the French institute^ that 
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anotlicr ascent was determined on ; MM. Biot and Gay-Lnssac were appointed to take 
the management of the B, and of the physical experunents; a,ncl they sttirted, accord' 
ingly, on tlie 20th Aug., 1804 As this aBrial expedition was not alu^getlier successful, 
a second was undertaken bjo Gay-Lussac alone, in the same year, in which he rose to a 
heiglit of 23,000 feet. The observations of the French savants did not conlirm those 
made by Bobertson, for after a series of experiments, as careful as their novel situation 
•would admit, they found that no diminution was perceptible in the Inlensiiy of electri- 
cal pheiiomena in the upper air. Since then, many scientific aBrial voyage's have been 
undertaken, among v/hich,may be mentioned that by Humboldt in America; tliosemade 
by Mr. Rush, in company with Mr. Green as steersman, on behalf of tlie British associa- 
tion, during 1847-49; and that by MM. Barral and Bixio (1850) at Paris. Recently, 
the most remarkable ascents have been made by Mr. Ghdsher for meteorological 
observation. On one occasion he ascended to a height of 74 in,, the barometer standing 
at 7 inches. The B. contained 90,000 cubic ft. "of gas, and carried 600 lbs. The 
hygrometric and thermonietric laws of lim air may yet be ascertained ])y B. ascents, as 
■vi-kdl as the nature of aBrial currents, at present so i in perfectly understood. The intro- 
duction of coal-gas, instead of hydrogen, by Mr. Greciy is the most im|)ortant advanco 
in iiOrostalioii since the earliest days of the art. His large coal-gas B., in 1836, bore 
iiMessrs. Green, Holland, and Mason from London to IVeillmrg, in .Nassau, distant 500 
m., in 18 hours. Mention should also be made of the spindle-shaped navigable balloons 
of i\lM. Girard and I)e Lome, 

In the United States, aerostation has been prosecuted 'with great xeal. Mr. J. Wise 
lias more than once exploded hisB., when high up in the air, to .siiow what ho con- 
siders to be always the case, that the fragments with the net-work form in such circum- 
stances a parachute, Vvdiicli moderates the rapidity of descent, and shields the aOronaut 
from danger. During 1859, the longest flight on record was made by Mr. J. Wise, Mr. 
La Mountain, and others, who, starting from St. Lonis witli the intention of reaching 
New York, succeeded in following the course tliey had mapped out for themselves 
until they had crossed lake Erie; when they were caught in an adverse current of air, 
and forced to abandon their original design, after having traveled 1150 in, in less than 
20 hours. In Sept., 1859, Mr. La Mountain made a tfi|) of 300 m. in 4 hours. Mr. 
Lovv'e, another American aeronaut, constructed an immense B., which he called an 
aOrial ship, the greatest circumference of which was 3(87 ft., -with a capacity to hold 
700,000 cubic ft. of gas, and a lifting-power of 224 tons, and furnislied with many new 
appliances for elevating, depressing, and directing the machine. — 8ee Voyafii-H Aerhm 
(Eng. edit. hyT. Glalsher, lBll); LesB(illons cUri^^^^ Tissaudier (1872); ‘■Aeronautics’' 
hi Eiwy. BHt.; (x\\^ Qaarf. July, 1875. 

BALLOT (in French, hallotte)i^A little ball used in the practice of secret voting, 
which is thence generally called “ voting by B.,'’ whether it be a liall or a ticket that "is 
used. Votes maybe taken by B. in various ways— -e.g., the voter muy deposit a hall 
in either of two boxes, so conjoined that no one shall be able to say irito^whicji he drops 
it; or he may be, presented with two halls — a white and a black — and so drop one of 
them into a" box that it .shall he unknown which he used. Tickets marked “Yes/’ 
‘‘.No,” or with the names of candidates, ■\vill clearly serve the purpose of balls in' private 
voting. The dicasts in Greece voted secretly by means of balls, stones, or shells, 'with 
marks. From this use of marked shells (G-r. odmkon) in popubir voting came the 
Greek oHtruabin, or secret vote of tlie people, by which they drove into exile tliose who 
became olmoxioQs to them. Tabular or tickels wx*re chiefly used by the Romans. If 
the vote concerned a change in the ia^v, the tickets w^ere marked Y. 'R., tlie initial let- 
ters of the words “Uti Rogus,” expressing consent to the proposer's proposition; and 
A. for “Antique,” expressing adherence to the old iawx If the vote concerned the 
election of candidates to a public oflico, then the tickets bore the naine.s of the eandi- 
date.s.- Tlie system of secret voting in Rome was fixed liy various hr, vs, of which the 
Oabiniana Lex most closely resembles the modern ])roject of vole by ballot. 

The system of vote by B. is much in use among moderns in lu'ivate or social clubs, 
and in the election, of officers and other acts of ])iib]ic or ;joiiit-stoc,k companies. The 
jiropriety of employing it in private clubs lias never been questioned, for to tlie harmony 
of these it is es.sential that the votes of a few^ should suffice to exclude an obnoxious per- 
son; and looking to the personal and invidious nature of the vole, it is Kpially e.s.sential 
to their harmony that the voting .should he secret. A candidate for admlssioin wlio suc- 
ceeds in the face of a few, tlioughnot a sufficient number of voters, could not but rc?gard 
those who voted against him as enemies. But if tlic voting be hy .B., all lie can kiiow, 
if tlie voters keep "their own counsel, is that some persons are unfriendly. It is thus left 
open for him to associate on friendly terms with all the memlier.s — a condition of the 
success and continuance of sucli associations. But wliothcr tlie system w^as suited to 
political and municipal voting, used to be in this country the subject of k(‘cn debate, at 
a time when it was in use in France, in several of the United States, and in the Australian 
colonies. 

^ • We have said that ffie system prevailed in Greece, and on its fruit tlnn’e— especially 
in the exercise of the ostracism — there have lieen various opinions. Wliile some have 
considered that the Athenians, for instance, acted under cover of secrecy, frcc|nently 
Without a just sense of responsibility, there is the authority of Mr. Grotc, in his llisto)^ 
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0 f Greece, on the other side, to the effect that they exercised the right most heneficially. 
But if we have in Mr. Grote an advocate of the*B., in Gibbon we have an opponent of 
it. In his DecUne mid Fail of the Uomarh Mrqyire, that philosopher dates the decline of the 
republic from the introduction of secret voting, which, he says, destroyed public confi- 
dence— in effect, broke up the ancient relations of patron and client, and caused a gen- 
eral demoralization of the people. To come to modern times, we find the B. in u^ in 
tbe Venetian senate; and that in Britain it was first demanded, not for the purpose of 
elections, but of votes in parliament. In Scotland, during the revulsions against the 
court in the reign of Charles II., the system was actually adopted in the legislature; but^ 
it does not appear to have afforded voters in all cases the desired protection. ISTo one* 
would now dream of demanding its introduction in parliament, whose proceedings, 
according to popular opinion, cannot be too open and above-board. On this point it 
may he mentioned that secret voting was the rule, for over five years (from 1840 to 1845), 
in the chamber of deputies in France, when it was abolished, as being productive of 
abuse. This, however, as we have said, hears on a use of the system that has now no 
advocates. Two illustrations remain of its use in elections. In the colonies of Melbourne 
and Sydney, the B. is said to have- worked well, though it has been doubted wlietlier its 
cliicacy has been properly tested in these countries, in which there is so much individual 
independence, ])eciiliar to new countries, that those who vote care little for concealment 
In the Lin i ted States, on the other hand, it is said to be the geneival opinion that the s^^s- 
tein has proved inefficacious. In the state of New York, where the B. was adopted sev- 
(U’al years ago, there is now a party demanding open voting, as a cure for tlie evils 
introduced by the secret system. They say it has among the Americans o^iposed no 
effecitual obstaele to coercion and intimidation from the inajorit^^ wliile those to whom 
the arrangements for secrecy are intrusted, flagrantly betray their trust, and the voters 
on either "side are, as a rule; well known to the public. 

The advocates of the B, used to maintain that it would prevent bribery, intimidation, 
and undue influence. They regarded its reputed failure in xlmerica as being beside the 
question as to its suitability for this country, because in America what the tmter has to 
courend against is the pressure of the many, while with us he seeks to resist coercion by 
individuals. The tenants, for instance, they said, wmnt security, througli concealment, 
against the loss of their farms, should they vote against the wishes of their landlord. 
They believed it would prevent bribery, through the uncertainty that the bribed party 
would vote as he promised. And as a'candidate wmiikl not give bribes, because he could 
not trust that he would get value for his money, so intimidation would not be attempted 
in the absence of any security that it would be of effect. To this it was answered, on 
the other side, that the case of xlmerica was in point, inasmuch as inlimidatioii might 
arise here, as there, from a majority, and that the case of a sliopkceper and his patrons 
was that of nmny against one all over the world. If the B. failed to protect the unit 
against the crowd in one country, how could it succeed in another? As to the undue 
inffuence of individuals over many— as of a landlord over Ins tenants— it could only be 
prevented providing the many, in iMl their public acts, contradict their secret votes, if 
the many acted publicly as if they agreed with tlie few, and privately voted against them, 
we should have had a state of things in which the professed public opinion would have 
been in antagonism with the public policy, supported by i>rivate votes— a state of things 
justly regarded as being impossible to be produced. The influence of individuals, then, 
must remain— i.c., the secret voting would be of no use, since, short of lifelong hypoc- 
risy, it must fail to be a protection, xls to bribery, the opponents of the B. thought 
better of human nature than those who would purify it by machinery. “ Honor among 
thieves,” they said: “he who takes a bribe, either has no principle left in him for 
whicli to vote contrary to his promise, or will be gui<led by bis deceased sense of 
honor.” On the other view, they put it, you securelhc vote of a rogue, through his 
playing^ the knave doubly, by the public in taking the bribe, and hy tlie briber in 
not fulfilling his pledge. That. men will be inclined to give and take bribes as formerly, 
de, spite the somewhat diminished security, they appeared not to doubt. 

An element in the controversy was tlie question whether tlie franchise "was to be 
regarded as a public trust, or a private povrer to be used at the indivicliiars discretion. 
The opponents of the B. maintained the francliise to be a trust, on which view, cer- 
tainly, it should he openly exercised. Its advocates, on the other view, held the object 
of the franchi.se to be tlie ascertainment of the conscientious opinions of the people. 
The f.‘).ct is, the right partakes of botli characters: it is a power of 'expreSvSing opinion by 
the agent un^ier a sense of responsibility. The B. gives greater security for iiidepenil- 
ence of thought; but the public vote is attended by the greater security for sense of 
rt’sponslbility. It used to be common to sprinkle pleas against the B. with liigh praise 
of the whole scheme of British politics, as open, man] 3 % and candid, and with expres- 
sions of contempt for the B., as sneaking, and dissonant with that scheme. But the 
advocates of the B. were not unprepared with a ready and obvious retort to such argu- 
ments. Public feeling was kept alive on tins que.stion by animal motions in parliament. 
From 1835, its introduction was an open question with tlie wliigs. The radicals, in 
1859, were greeitly pleased to find lord John Russell expressing himself as being almo.st 
a convert to their views. Tlie coiitrovei-sy was put au end to in July, 1873, when voting 
at parliamentary and municipal elections in Great Britain and Ireland was decreed to be 
by ballot 
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BALLO'TA, See Hobehounb. 

BAL'LOT POE MILITIA. See Militia. 

BALLOU, IIosEA, 1771-1852; b. IT. H. ; minister of the XTiiiversalist denomination; 
son of a Baptist minister. He was self-educated; was expelled from his fatln^r’s church 
ou declaring his belief in the final salvation of all men; began to preach at 21 years of 
age, and bccainc minister of the Second Universalist ciiui'cb in Boston, in which he 
preached 35 years. He started the Mafja:drui in 1831, with his 

grand-ncpliew, began the Unlvermlkt Mxjmltor, a quarterly publication. It is said tliat 
fie preached over 10,000 sermons, none of which were written before delivery. His 
brothers, David and Benjamin, w^ere also preachers of the same faith. 

BALLOU, Hosba, 2d, d.d. ; 1790-1801; h.Yt; the grand-nephew of Hosea of 
Boston; was pastor m Connecticut and Massachusetts, and in 1853 xjresidcnt of Tuft’s 
college, llew’asoneof the editors of the Unitermlid Mafjazme^ nov/ xiublishcd under 
the name of The, Trumpet He was the author of sliiderot HMury of U ruvermllsrji, etc, 

BALLOU, Maturik Murray, son of Hosea of .Boston; h. Boston, 1822; editor of 
several literary journals, author of a biography of his father, History of Cula, and com- 
piler of the Trcimiry of Thouylit He is one of the editors of the Boston Qlohe. 

BAILS, Hollow. In military pyrotecliny, many varieties of B. are made, differing 
in purpose from bomb-shells, but, like them, tilled with ignitible^cojupositiou. Tin^y 
are used to g;lve light, to produce a douse smoke, or to dilfnse a sirlfocating odor. Some 
of thorn, though called B., arc not globular in sliape. LlylitH. consist of canvas 
stretched over a skeleton frame, and painted; the frame is filled ‘with a composition of 
saltpeter, sulphur, resin, and linseed-oil, ratiimed douMi hard; and is provided with a 
fuse, the length of which determines the time that wdll elapse before the composition 
ignites. These light B. wndgh from 5 lbs. to 70 lbs. each, according to their size. They 
arc intended to give out a brilliant light, wliieh may reveal tlic operations of the enemy 
dtirlng night af a sieg;e or zii the field. Smoke-B. are made of several tliickuesses of 
paper, shaped by means of a glolmlar core or mold. I'hey are filled with gunpowder, 
saltpeter, powdered sea-coal, Swedish pitch, and tallow^; and are calculated, after being 
fired oil, to send out a dense smoke for nearly half an hour, in order to blind or incom- 
mode the enemy. StinhH. are filled wdth a composition wiiich, when ignited, diffuses 
an odor almost intolerable. Some of the contrivances of capt. Norton and other inven- 
tors at the present day, noticcil under AsrhyxiaisTS, arc extensions of the same prin- 
ciple as those intlammablc balls. It may bore be added, that most of these projectiles, 
especially light-B. and smoke-B., are tired from mortars rather than, from guns. 

BALL’S BLUFF, on the Potomac, 33 in. aliove Washinfjton, the scene of a defeat 
of the union forces under col. E. D. Baker, in the first year of tlie rebellion, Oct. 21, 1831. 
The contiict -was severe, and the union troops, from 1500 to 1700 in number, were utterly 
defeated, their loss exceeding 1000 men; the confederate loss w^as reported to be 155. 
Baker wms blamed for rashness, and gen. Stone wms Imprisoned, but afterwards rMeased 
and given a command. 

BALLSTON SPA, seat of justice of Saratoga eo., N. Y. ; 7 m. w. of Saratoga 
springs; once much frequented as a watering place, but long since over-shadowed b}’ its 
neighbor. Pop. ’70, 2970. . 

BAXLY, or Bal, a Celtic wmrd or prefix, signifjdng “towm” or ‘Levelling/’ enters 
into the composition of hundreds of names of places in Ireland and Scotland. It is 
allied (see letter B) to Qcw polls, city, and to the Lat., Ital., and Span, rilla. 

BALLYCASTLE, a small seaport t. in the n. of xlntrim co., Ireland, in an open bay 
opposite EatUlin isle, 88 m. n. of Belfast, and 5 ra. s.wx of Fairhead. It lies at tlie base 
of Knocklayd mountain, 1()35 ft. liigh ; and the marine and mountain scenery around is 
very romantic, B. consists of an upper and low^er town,. a quarter of a mile" apart. Its 
harbor and pier cost £150,000, but the former is now filled with sand. Coal was dug 
here at least 500 years ago. Linen manufacture and salmon-fisliery are carried on here. 
Near B. are the Bonnamavgy Abbey ruins. Tliere is a singular fissure, called the “ gray 
man’s path,” in the face of a greenstone precipice near B. on the wav to Fairhead. Po]), 

71, 1739. . j i 

BALLYME'KA, a small inland t. in the center of Antrim co., Ireland, in a plain, on 
the right bank of the Braid, 2 in. above its junction with tlie Maine, and 33 m. n.n.w. of 
Belfast. It lies in a densely peopled and well-cultivated district, tlie inhabitants imithig 
the pursuit of agriculture wdtli the manufacture of linen. B. is one of the greatest linen 
and fiax markets in Ireland, and its vicinity Is covered with extensive bleach-fields. 
Pop, 71, 7931. 

BAILY'SHANHON, a small seaport t. in the s. of Donegal co., Ireland, the chic‘f 
t of the CO., though not the capital. It k situated at the mouth of the river Erne, 
on a spnill inlet running off from Donegal bay, and 120 m. n.wo of Dublin. A bridge of 
14 arches crosses the Brae here. The Erne discharges more w^ater than any other Irisli 
river except the Shannon, and falls 140 ft. over a rugi>:ed bed in the last 9 m.‘of its course •, 
400 yds. below the bridge at B. the river falls in a cataract 16 ft. iiigh at low water, and 
450 ft. wide, over a limestone ledge of rock. Tlie chief streets of B. are very sleep- 
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There is a valuable salmon-fi slierj on the river. The export trade is small, in conse- 
quence of the existence of a bar at the mouth of the harbor and the prevalence of w. 
winds. Pop. 71, 2958. 

BMjM, erect, branching, perenniab herbaceous plant of the 

natural order htblat<p, a native of the s. of Europe, naturalized in a few places in 
England. It lias ovate ci’enate leaves, and axillary half-vdiorlsof wbite do wens on one 
side of tlie stem. The whole plant has an agreeable lemon-like smell, on account of 
which it is fiTaTvitaitly cultivated in gardens. The stems and leaves are used in medi- 
cine as a gentle aromatic, stlnmlarit, and tonic. B. is also employed for making an agreea- 
ble and somewhat exhilarating beverage called B. wine. B". was formerly in niuch 
Iiiglier repute than now' for its medicinal virtues. Its qualities depend on an essential 
oh of a pale yellow color called oil of balm. 

For medicinal use, the herb should be cut before the appearance of the flow’ers, wliich 
begin to expand in July. It is nearly inodorous wdien dried. The taste is somewliat 
austere and slightly aromatic. B. scarcely produces any remedial operation U])Ou the 
.system. The quantity of oil wliich it contains is not more than sufficient to communi- 
cate a pleasant flavor to the infusion, -which forms an excellent drink in febrile com- 
plaints, and when taken warm tends to promote the operation of diaphoretic medicines. 
—A wiriety of the common cat-mint {nepeta cataria) with’ a smell like that of B. is often 
misiukeu for it. — -M oldaviax B. (dmeoeephaliim M^ddavicitm) is native of the country 
from which it derives its name and of Siberia, etc. ; an armual plant having, when fresh, 
a smell like that of B., but less pleasant. It is much used in Germany for flavoring 
dishes. — B.isTAiiD B. (picUttis mfilissopJipUK/m), a native of the s. of 'England and 
of many parts of Europe, is a very beautiful plant ‘which wlien dried has a'delightful 
fragrance and retains it long. . AH' these are of the natural order labiatce. 

BALM EZ, Jaime Luciek, 1810-48 ; a Spanish ecclesiastic, philosopher, and author. 
His most inqiortant woidv is Compared 'with Catholimm m thid to 

European Clciltxailon, a very able defense of the Roman church. He- wrote also Funda' 
menial Fhdosophy, and a Course of Elemental Philosophy. 

BAM OF 0IL'’EAB. See Balsam; op Gilead. 

BALMO'SAL CASTLE, the autumnal residence of her majesty queen Yictoria, is 
situated in a beautiful dell in Braemar (the s.w. district of Aberdeenshire) on a natural 
platform that slopes gently down from the base of Craigan-gwan to the margin o-f 
the river Dee in front and about 48' m. w. of the city of Aberdeen. The castle, com- 
mands a magnificent prospect on all sides. In 1848 pifnce Albert purchased the rever- 
sion of a S8 years’ lease from the representatives of Sir Robert Gordon, who had 
held it under the earl of Fife, and in 1852 he acquired the fee-simple of the estate 
from the Fife trustees for the sum of £32,000. The old castle not being suflicieiitly 
commodious for the royal family, prince xilbert erected a nev/ one at his own expense, 
in wliat is called the Scottish baronial style of architecture. The castle consists of two 
separate blocks of building united by wings and a massive towuer 35 ft. sq. , rising to the 
height of SO ft, surmoimted by a turret 20 ft. bigh. iVt a distance the castle, vdiidi is 
built of granite, has a strong and imj.osing appearance, looking almost as if it had been 
hewn out of one huge rock of that material. Great improvements have heen made, 
chiefly those projected by the late prince Albert, in the approaches to tbe royal residence. 
The estate now includes Birkhall, Knock Castle ruins, Loch Muick, and '“dark Loch- 
luigar,” ce.lebrated by BjTon (which is about 7 m. s.w'. of B. C.), and contains about 
10,000 acres, iu addition to 30,000 acres of hill -ground which have been converted into 
a deer-forest. 

^ BAL'HAVES. TTenby, of Ilalliill, an eminent lay -reformer of the ICtli century. Born at 
Kirkcaldy hi Fifeshire of poor parents, ivho, however, contrived to give him a univer- 
sity education at St. Andrews, he ivent to the continent, and enlertM a free school at 
Cologne, where he greatly improved his scholarship, and received instruction in the 
principles of tlio new faitVi which Luther liad just promulgated. On his return to 
Scotland, he studied law, and acted for some time' as a procurator at St. Andrews. In 
1538, James V. made liini a senator of the college of justice; and on Arran being 
appointed to the regency, B. ivas made secretary of state. In 1543, he -was imprisoned 
on account of his Protestantism, hut appears to have been liberated in the following 
year. He now appears to have made himself active on the Protestant side; and it is 
asserted that he was privy to the conspiracy formed for the murder of cardinal Beaton, 
and tlnit he acted for the conspirators at the English court. In 1547, he tool; refuge in 
the castle of St, Andrews, and was declared a traitor and excommunicated. When the 
castle was captured by tJie French, B., witli Knox and others, were s<mt to Rouen as pris- 
oners of war. While' in prison here, B. wrote a treatise on justifleation, to which Knox 
added mtirginal notes, and prefixed a dedication, and which was afterwards published 
with the title of The Confession of Faith. When Mary of Guise was raised to the regency 
in 1554, B.’s forfeiture was rescinded, and he returned to Scotland, and took an active 
part on the side of the lords of the congreration, by whom he was appointed one of the 
commissioners who settled the treaty of Berwick in 1559-60, which established by luw 
the reformed religion in Scotland. In 1563, B. "was nominated a commissioner to revise 
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The Booh of Dmipllm. He afterwaras acted for the regent l^Iurrjiy in the ijiquiry into 
the charges against Mary for the murder of Harnley. He d. in 1570; one account says 
■J5T0. Botli Knox and Melville had a high opinion of him alike for his piety, wisdom, 
and learning. 

EAIO TPvA, a t. of India, in the Eajpoot stale of doiidpore, 50 in. s.w. of the city of 
Jondpore. It is situated on the right bank of the river Loonee. Being on the high- 
road from Jo udpore to Dwarka, a celebrated place of pilgrimage in the w. of Guzefat, 
it is a great resort of pilgrims, -with whom its 'bazaar is often cronnled. Many of the 
inhabitants of the town subsist hy providing for their wants. The town is supplied 
with good water from 125 w^ells, lined with masonry. Pop. 7275. 

BALSAM, a name former)}?' comprehensive of many resinous substances and oils, to 
which important medicinal virtues were ascribed, as wnll as of medicines compounded 
of resins and oils. When the term B. is now used without addition, tiie balsams of 
Peru and Polu are generally intended. — These two balsams are very similar in all their 
more important properties, and are both produced by trees of XXxQgmmmijrot^permo.rii (or 
itH/ro,v?/loii), of the natural order leguminosLe, papiliondcece, natives of tlie tropi- 

ea1 parts of America. M. Perufferiini, which is called the qulnqiiiuo, a beautiful tree, 
common from Peru to Mexico, is generally regarded as the species which produces the 
B. of Peru; and M. Tolmfenmi, a very similar species, found on Ihe^ mountains of Tolu, 
the banks of the Magdalena, etc., as thatwdiich produces (lieB. of Tolu; but it is doubt- 
ful if tlie difference' is not at least as much owing to the modes of procuring and pre- 
serriag the B. ; and other species of the same genus {M. punctotinrininl J£ pyhescens) are 
supposed also to yield it. B. of Peru appears "in two forms, known as white B. of Peru. 
and hlach B, of Peru; the former of which has been said to he obtained fi’om the pods, 
and the latter from incisions in the trunk of the tree; but it lias also been slated that the 
wliite B. hows from the trunk, and that the black B. is obtained by distilling down tlie 
wood after the manner of tar-biiruing, or by boiling with water. The actual evidence 
is insufficient to determine these points with certainty, and it is not improbable that dif- 
ferent methods may be employed. White B. of Peru is at first of the consistence of 
recent lioney, and of alight yellow color; the black B. is of a reddish or blackish brown 
color, and of the consistence of treacle. B. of Tolu, until recently, appeared in com- 
merce dry and friable, but is now generally soft and tenacious when first imported, 
becoming^ hard by age. Both balsams have a very fragrant odor. ■ Tlit\y are used in 
confectionery, to impart a fiavor like that of vanille; alsoHu perfumery, and for pastilles, 
etc. In medicine, they are administered as gentle stimulants and tonics, and particularly 
in chronic bronchial affections.^ -Toluloxcages are a popular and pleasant remedy for 
troublesome coughs. These balsams are also used for clcansiug ulcers. — They contain 
cinnamic acid, and a peculiar oily substance which has been drmamelne, and is 

also known as oil of B. of Peru. The name white B. of Pent is sometimes given to a 
balsamic substance wiiicli flows from the Uquich unbar dijmeifiua. See LiquiDAMUAit. 

BALSAM, or Balm of Gclkad, is a liquid resinous substance, wliich has long enjoyed 
a very high reputation in the east, being prized not only for its fragrance, but also for the 
medicinai virtues wliich it is supposed to possess. It is the su'oject of several allusions 
in the. Old Testament, wliich strongly indicate the prevalent opinion of its preciousness; 
and is celelirated by Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, and other ancient writers, almost 
as a cure for every disease. It is still somewhat doubtful wliut tree furnishes it, but it 
is generally believed to be a species of halsamocleudfon. (q.v.) — a small tree growing in 
Arabia and Abyssiniti, and knowm as B. Gilcadenm. The finest balsam, called opo'bal- 
sum or balm ofMecca, is obtained by incisions, is at first turpid and •^vhite, but finally 
becomes of a golden yellow color, and of a consistence like honey. Inferior kinds are 
obtained by boiling the, fruit and tlie wood. B. of Gilead is irritating when applied 1o 
the^skin, and is believed to resemble B. of copaiva in its effects upon tlie human system. 
Bahaniodendron opohriUamum, a species very nearly allii^d to .Z>. Gileadense, is some- 
times stiid to furnish this balsam. 

Other snbstances, sometimes designated balsams, and possessing a somewhat similar 
fragrance, are produced by dilferent species of aniyridanw (q.v.). Among them is one 
called ximericari balm of 'Gilead, the produce of a tree called 'kica v.arana . — Balsamic 
substances are furnislied also by a number of species of dndacew — balsam of IJmiri, a 
fragrant yellow fluid, by hummuni floribundmn, a South American tre(% of tlie natural 
oi'der —-Canadian Balsam is a kind of turpentine obtained from the Balm 

of Gilead fir balmMea); Hung-autan Balsam, from the mugho or mountain pine 
(ninui^ pumilio or ?nug7iuH); and GAUPATiriAN Balsam, from the stone pino {pin uh pi nea). 
See Fir and Pine. — Balsam of Copaiva is the produce of different species of Gopaifera, 

. Bee Copaiva. 

BALSAM is also the common name of a natural order of succulent herhaceous ])]ants, 
hahaminete or hnlmmmacem oi botanists, of which the beautiful B. baJmmiua 

or hahamina hortenm), so much cultivated in gardens and green-houses, is a familiar 
eisaniple. Upwards of 100 species are known, natives chiefly of damp bushy places in 
tlie East Indies, and many of them plants of great beauty. They arc almost all annuals, 
aud have generally white or red flowers. This natural order is very closely allied to 
geramacm (see GJuxiANiUM) and oxalidece wood-sorrel, etc., ^but is disiingiiished 
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from both by the extreme irregularity of the fiowm's, and from the former also by the 
beakless fruit, -^viiich is a five-ceiled capsule, bursting by five elastic. valves. The leaves 
are simple and vithout stipules, the flowers generally axillary. -~~The common B. is a 
native of the East Indies and Japan. Many fine varieties have resulted from careful 
cultivation. It has an upright succulent stem, usually about 1 to 2 ft. high, but in 
favorable circumstances willhttain a greater size. It often appears with floweiS partially 
dou))le, but still capable of producing .seed. In Britain, the seed is usually sown on a 
slight hot-bed, and the plant is often kept in the green-house ; altliougli even in Scotland 
it niay be made an ornament of a sheltered border. It is one of llowxu's frequently 
to be seen in cottage windows. A vulnerary was formerly prepared from it, whence it 
has its name. One species of B. (im-paMem noU-wie-tangere\ called yellow B. or touch- 
me-not, is a native of Europe, and a doubtful native of Britain. It has yellow flowers, 
and one of 11 le petals prolonged into a spur. Its ripe capsules burst on the slighest touch. 
This and two other species are natives of Morth America. 

BALSABIODSITBEOII (Grr. balsam-tree), a genus of small trees or bushes of the natural 
order auuitiOdccm (q.v.), having small green axillary flowers, small dry oval fruits, and 
sinal] pinnated leaves with 3 or 5 leaflets. Some of them are spiny : they generally exhibit 
a scrubl-iy a|.pearance, and have little foliage. They are remarkable for the balsamlG 
substances obtained from their wood and frait-— as balsam of Gilead (q.v.), myrrh (q. v.) 
]}deilium ((pv.), and oriental elerni (q.v.). The red resinous wood of B. 
common article of sale in Egypt; and a species called schnee is much cultivated in 
Afghanisttui for its aromatic and stimulant properties. All the known sjKieies are natives 
()(;■ the East Indies, Arabia, and the e. of Africa, except that which yields African 
bdellium, which is found in Senegal. 

BALSAII OE BIJLPIiUE is a mixture employed for medicinal purposes, and considered 
of service when applied to foul ulcers. It is prepared by dissolving 1 part of flowers of 
sulphur ill 8 parts of olive oil, which yield a dark, reddish brown, tliickish substance, 
with a very unpleasant odor. 

BALTA, a well-built and thriving t. on the Kodema, an affluent of the Bug, in the 
government of Podolia, Russian Poland. Pop. ’67,14,528. 

BALTARD, IjOITIS Plerre, 1765-1846; a Frencli architect and engraver. He is 
known chiefly by his skill in engraving, specimens of which are foiimf in Paris and 
iU MojiU'tnads, Ilenoii’s Egypt, and illustmtions of Hapoleon’s wars in La Colcniae 
de la- grand Armk, His son Victor, b. 1805, was arciiitect for the French govern- 
ment and the city of Paris, and a member of the academy of lino arts. He b\iilt St. 
Augustine’s church and other tine edifices. 

BALTIG, a village in .New London co., Conn., 42 m. e.s.e. of Hartford. It has one 
of the largest cotton manuractories yet built, running about 60,000 spindles. 

BALTIC PEOVII^CES (in Russia). This term, in a wider sense, comjireliends the five 
Russian governmentsbordering on the Baltic— viz. : Courland, Livonia, Estlioiiia, Peters- 
burg, and Finland; in a restricted sense, it often designates the first tli'ree. The B. P. 
onee belonged to Sweden, except Courland, which was a dependency of Poland. They 
came into the possession of Russia partly in the beginningof llie l*8th c., through tlic 
conquests of iVter the great, partly under Alexandei- in 1809. Tliey have, slid very 
various const itulions, though the usual “government” machineiy ha.s'been introduced, 
and every eifort is made completely to Russianize tliem. The five governments liave i\ii 
area of about 200,000 sq.m., with* a pop. in ’70 (Finland in ’75) of" 5, 126,497, including 
St. Petersburg. 


BALTIC’ C),UESTIOX, tlie controversy between the provinces of Esthonia, Tflvonia, 
and Courland, and the government of ‘Russia. Peter the great promised to (he 
provinces tlieir own Gerrann administration, and Hecdom of conscience; and these rights 
were eon tinned in 1856, but in spite thereof, the Greek clmrcli endtaivors to pros-dyle 
the people, eflorts are mude to compel tlie substitution of the Russian for the Gorman 
tongue in schools, and the press has been subjected to censorship. 

BALTIC SEA, is the great gulf or shut sea bordered by Denmark, Germany, Russia, 
and Swedi'U, ami communicating with tliC Kattegat and North sea, by the Soiiiid and tlie 
Great and Little Belts. Its length is from 850 to 900 m.; Ineadtli, from 100 to 200; and 
area, including the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, about 160,000 sq. miles. Its depth Is 
on an average 15 to 20 fathoms, in imuiy ]fiaccs not so much, seldom. more than 40 to 50, 
and never (exceeding 107. Its s]iaHow^.ness and narrowness, tlie flat coasts of Prussia on 
the one side and t«}ie rocky coasts of Sweden on the other, and above all the numerous 
and sudden cinmges of wind accomi)anicd by violent storms, make tlie navigation of tlie 
Baltic very dangerous. The group of tln^ Aland islands divide the s. jiart of the scaa 
from the n. part or gulf of Bothina (q.v.). The gulf of Finland (q.v.), branching off 
eastwards into Russia, separates Finland from Esthonia. A third gulf is that of Riga, or 
Livonia. The Kuriseli and other haffs (q.v.) are not gulfs, but fresh-water lakes at the 
mouths of rivers. 

Tlie water of the Baltic is colder and clearer than that of the ocean. It contains 
only a fifth of the salt of the Atlantic, and ice liinders its navigation from three to five 
mouths yearly. Tides, as in all inland seas, are little perceptible— at CopeuhageiL^ 
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£i,l)Ovit afoot; yet the water rises and falls at times, though from other causes, chiefly from 
the varying quantity of water in tlie rivers at dllferent seasons. Upwards of 250 rivers 
flow into this sea. The chief from Germany are the Travc, Warnow, Oder, Rcga, 
Persaiite, Vistuha, Pregel, and Nieraen; from Kussia, the Windau, I)iina, Karva, iSTeva, 
and Ulea; and from Sweden, Tornea, Lulea, Pitea, Umea, Angcrman, Dal, the w’ater of 
hike Maelcr, and that of Wetter and other lakes through the river MotalA The basin of 
the Baltic occupies at least 880,000 sq. m., or about one fourth of all Europe; and 
only about a fourth of the boundary of the basin is mountainous. The principal island® 
arc' Z{?ahind, Funen, Bornholm, Samsoe, Miien, Langeland, and Laaland, belonging to 
Denmark; the Swedish islands Gottland, Olancl, and jlvecn (in the Sound); the Aland 
islands, Dago, and Oesel. belonging to Kussia; and RUgen, to Prussia. The number of 
vessels tbat'pass the Sound to or from the Baltic annually is very large. See Soui^B 
Duttks. Timber, hides, tallow, and grain are the chief exports from the countries 
bordering; on the Baltic. The Eider or Schleswig-Holstein canal, connecting the Baltic 
nejir Kiel wdth the North sea at Tonningen, facilitates tlie grain trade in liiild winters. 
The two seas are also connected by the Gotha canal, which joins the lakes of s. 
Sweden. The most important harbors in the Baltic are: in Denmark, Copeidiagcn and 
Flensburg; in Gennanjg Schleswig, Kiel, Travemunde (Lubeck), Wisinar, Rostock, 
Stralsuiid, Stettin, Swinemiinde, Danzig, Elbing, Konigsberg, Pillau, and Memel; in 
Russia, Riga, Revel, Narwa, Cronstadt, and SVeaborg;'” and in Sweden, Stockljolm, 
Carlskrona, and Ystad. — The shores of the Baltic in Prussia and Courland have been long 
noted tor the amber cast ashore by the waves in stormy weather. Another important 
phenonemon connected with the Baltic, is an alleged slow’^ vertical movement of its 
coiists, downwards iu the s. of Sweden, but further n. ^qywcmlSy being there siif)- 
]>osed to be at the rate of 8 ft in a century. See Lyell’s Principles of Geology , — 
The Germanic nations call this sea Ostsee, or Eastern sea; the name Baltic is derived 
by Dr. Latham from an island Baltia, mentioned b}- Pliny, and which Dr. Latham 
considers to be Zealand. 

BALTIMORE, a co, iu n. Maryland, on Chesapeake bay; 700 sq.m.; x>op. '80, 415,- 
524 — 64,204 colored. The surface is somewhat hill}". It produces corn, tobacco, wheat, 
aud garden vegetables. Co. seat, Towsontown. 

BAITIMOEE, a city, port of entry, and seat of justice of Baltimore co. , Maryland, 
IT. S., in lat. W 17' ii., and long. 76'' 86' w. It stands round a small bay wiiieii runs 
back from the left side of the Patapsco, about 12 m. from its entrance into Chesapeake 
bay, and ai>out 200 ni., by a ship’s course, from the open Atlantic. The city was 
founded so late as 1729. The surest test of its prosperity is' to he found in the rapid 
increase of its population. In 1800, there were 26,514 inhabitants; in 1810, 46,455; in 
1S80, 80,620; iu 1840, 102,513; in 1850, 160,054; and in 1870 there were 267,354, Besides 
its safe and convenient communication with the sea, B. is connected by railway with 
Pluladcdpliia, Washington, Winchester, Annapolis, Cumberhmcl, York, Lancaster, Har- 
risburg, etc. Fi'om e. to w., the city is about 41 m. long; and from n. to s., about 3^- 
br()ad,'^and covers about 10,000 acres. It is divided into two nearly equal parts by 
“Jones’s Falls,” a rapid stream which, though troublesome from its floods, and expen- 
sive from its bridges, supplies immense water-power, and an abundance of pure water 
for domestic use. 

In 1874, imports weve $26,578,554; and exports, $28,617,590. B, has a very extensive 
grain trade, and is one of the largest flour depots in the world. It is the chief market 
for tujaicco in the country, and its manufactures are veiW important. In tlie year ended 
June 80, 1874, 2143 vessels, of 1,103,446 tons, entered and cleared the port in the foreign, 
trade. 'There 25 newspapers. 

Among the commemorative structures wdflcli have gained for B. the name of the 
“ Monumental City,” the most interesting is an elegant obelisk, erected in 1815 to the 
memory of those who had fallen in defemnn^g the town against tlie British. The Roman 
CalhoHc cathedral takes the lead among the ecclesiastical edifices of B. It is a, massive 
huilding of granite, being 190 ft. long, 177 broad, and 127 high; and besides one of the 
largest organs in the United States, it contains two beautiful paintings, presented by 
Louis XVI. and Charles X. of France. In B., tiowever, the Roman Cailiolics }i;n’'e now 
only 23 churches out of 189. Tlie new city hall is one of the finest buildings of the 
kind in the United States, and there are numerous liandsome educational and charitable 
inslitutiona. 

BALTIMORE (ante), the chief city in Maryland. The colonial assemldy in 1729 
passed a bill for laying out a town in Baltimore co., on the u. side of the Pata]>sco. The 
earliest patent for land there wnis by Charles Gorsuch, a quaker, who i-cceived 50 acres 
on Whetstone Point, in 1662. Twenty years later David Jones settled on the n. side of 
tlie harbor, giving his name to the stream known as “Jones’s Falls,” which divides 
the “old” from the “new” towns. In Jan,, 1730, a small town was located n. of 
Jones’ Falls, and named B., in Jionor of Calveri, lord B. At the same period William 
Fell, a ship-builder, settled at Fell’s point, and two years later another town was pro jected 
and named after David Jones. That town was joined to B. in 1745, dropping its name. 
By successive unions these little settlements passed into B., and in 1752 the future city 
had about two dozen houses and 200 inhabitants. In 1756, a number of the people 
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expelled from Kotm Scotia came to B, ; ia l767 B. was made the county seat, and the usual 
courts were established,, a court-house being biiiit on the site of the present battle monm 
meiit, standing, with its antiquated whipping-post near by, until 1808. The first news- 
paper was begun in 1773, a theater wms built, and a stage line to Philadelphia and hfew 
York estajriished. When tlie revolution came, B. had about 570 houses, and nearly 6000 
iidialdtaiits. In 1770, the continental or provincial congress, fearing British interference 
at Philadelphia, met in B. in quarters thus described by John Adams: ‘ ‘ The congress 
sit in the last house at the wa end of Market street, on the s. side of the street, in, a long 
chamber, wdth two fire-places, two large closets, and two doors. The house belongs to a 
quaker, who built it for a tavern.” A custom-house "vvas opened in 1780, and a market 
in 1784, in ■which year a few oil lamps Avere set in the main streets, and wnitchmen Ai'ere 
cnnployed. Trade and commerce began soon after peace, and the city gi'ew rapidly, 
h'liougli originally a Komaii Catholic colonj^, there came, after the revolution, a number 
of enterprising Scotch-Irish Protestants, wdiose energy and means were of great Amiue 
to tlic city. Stage lines and packets were established "to distant places, turnpikes pro* 
jeered, and in 1789 the course of Jones’ Palls within the city wuis changedv and the 
eAriginal ])ed of the stream filled in. In 1792, there ay as an accession to the population of 
m.aay refugees from San Domingo. By 1796, the inhabitants numbered 20,000, and B. 
was m;ide a city and chose a mayor. Dining the last wurr Avith Great Britain, a fore© 
under, col. Ross advanced against B., Sept. 12, 1814, and a sharp conflict ensued, in 
which the Englisli colonel Avas slain; but the Americans Avere defeated with heav}^ loss. 
Still, the projected assault on the city Avas abandoned. ■ The entrance to the port of B. 
is defended by fort McHenry, on the point of landbetAveen the harbor and the Patapsco. 
It was during an unsuccessful boinbardrnent of tins fort by the British fleet, in 1814, 
fiiat Prancis Scott Key, an American prisoner on one of the English ships, composed the 
celebrated Star-Spaugied Banner.” The city became conspicuous early in the civil 
war. April 19, 1861, a portion of the 6tli Massachusetts and 7th Pennsylvania regi- 
ments AAurs mobbed Avliile passing tlirougli the city, and in the contest, nine citizens and 
two soldiers Avere killed, and three citizens and 23 soldiers Avounded. ISTo more troops 
Avere sent through B. until the city Avas put under military rule. 

B. is on undulating ground, covering about 10,000 acres, 44 m. from e. to at., and 
from n. to south. It is almost equally divided by Jones’ Palls, Avhich is crossed by sev- 
eral bridges. ^ The region e. of the stream is nominally divided into lavo parts, 01di"oAVTi 
and Pell’s Point. The Point is the resort of seaiheii, and a place of ship-building and 
manufactirring.^ On tlie av. of Jones’ Palls are tlic city proper and Spring Garden, tlie 
former being tiie center of trade and the home of the Avealthiest citizens: the latter 
inhabited by the poorer classes and once noted for rowdyism; “My name is Jalic Kcy- 
ser; I was born’ in Spring Garden,” is a song not jTt forgotten, 

B. has more than 200 churches, three universities, aTnimber of colleges, and many 
charitable and beneliclal institutions, among Avhich are the Bay YleAvasylinn: lire Spring 
Grove asylum; the Maryland institiition for the blind; (ho Sliepparcl asylinn for the 
in, -‘ane, endowed ‘witii $1,000,000 by Moses Sheppard; the Peabody institution, which 
received over $1,000,000 from George Peabody; the Hopkins hospital, endoAved Avith 
$2,000,000 by John Ho])luns, free without regard to color or condition. Tlie Johns Hop- 
kins unhm’sity (Avhich see) is a noAV institution, magnificently endoAved, giving oppor- 
tunity for post-graduate study, and advanced scientific research, and gradiinlly "dcAxlop- 
iiig its Aawious courses of study on a far-reaching plan. There are about 125 public 
schools, Avith 80,000 average attendance. The most notable building in B. is the ncAV 
city hall, occupying an entire squai’e of more than half an acre; 355 ft. long, in renais- 
sance style; the outer facing of the walls, the portico, and all the oriianienlal Avork of 
white Maryland marble; the inner Avails and floors of brick; four stories liigb, sur- 
mounted by a mansard roof of iron and slate, Avith a dome and tower of iron, rising 240 
ft. from a marble base. ^ The interior is very eiegantl}" furnished, and the Aviiole cost 
was $2,600,000. It is said to ha Are been built entirely Avithin the original ostimate of 
expense. The^ Peaimdi" institute AAais incorporated m 1857; one Avingw)f the building, 
near the Wiishlngton monument., is completed. It is faced and ornamented AAuth white 
marble, and is simple, but raasshre and Imposing in style. It contains a library of 56,000 
volumes, and lialhs for lectures, concerts, etc. The custom-house is a fine klifice, 225 
by 141 ft.; the principal room is 53 ft. square, and is lighted by a glass dome, 115 ft. 
above the street. On the four sides are colonnades, each column being a single block 
of Italian marble. 

B. is supplied Avith Avater from lake Roland (fed by Jones’ Palls), an artificial pond 
8 ra. n, of the city, Avith a capacity of 500,000,000 galls. There are three other rc.ser- 
Yolrs, Avith an aggregate storage of as much more. There are also numerous small 
springs and fountains in the city. Of a number of public squares, Druid Hill paj'k, of 
700 acres, in the extreme n. w. of the city, is the chief, and possesses AArenderful natural 
beauty, including forests, lakes, hiAvns, and about 25 m. of carriage drives. 

As a manufacturing city, B. takes high rank in ship-building; in products of iron, 
wool, copper, cotton, and pottery; in sugar- refining, distilling, ''tanning, saddlery, the 
making of agricultural implements, etc. Rear the city is clay for bricks, which is not 
excelled by any knoAvn in the Avorld. and more than 100,000,000 B, bricks are made and 
sold annually. The largest iroa-rolling mills in the United States are the Abbott works, 
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in the e. section of the city. As a flour market, B. is an important center; and it is als'^ 
prorniaent in exporting tobacco, and other jjroducts. One of ils fcalnros is the oyster 
trade. Tiic oysters are taken from Chesapeake hay in immense quantities, canned," and 
shipped to ail parts of the workl. 

In onier of jiGpiilation, B. is the sixth city in tlie United States, Its progress as shoivn 
by the census has been rapid. 1790,13,503; 1800, 26,514; 1310, 35,583'; 1820, 62,738; 
1830, 80,025; 1810, 102,313; 1850,169,054; 1860,212,418; 1870, 267,354; 1830,332,190. 

BALTIi^IORE, Loed, Sir Geoege Calveet, of the Irish pecnage creat(^d in 1624 by 
James I., who ga re the title to his zealous Roman Catholic tkifcnder. Lord B. was 
of English birth, a graduate of Oxford, principal secretary of slate in IC'IO, and mem- 
ber of parliament in 1620-21. He tried to establish a colony in Newfoundland, in 
1625, but failed. He wisited Virginia, but not being well received, rctiinu'd to England, 
where he died. It \vas to bis son, Cecil Calvert, that the ]\[ary]aud ])ale]it issued in 
1632, He never came to this country, but sent settlers under his brother Leonard. Cecil 
succeeded to the title, whence it passed to John and his heirs until 1771, when it died 
with Ih'edeiick, who had no children. 

BAhTIMOEE-BIM, or Baltimokb Obiole, Idtcriis Balfarioru, a very Ixxautlful 
American bird, found In all parts of the United States, and as hir n. as no'’ n. lat., 
but migrating to tropical or subtropical regions in Trinter, The g:onusto wliich it ])c]ongs 
is usually referred to the natural Ihinily Irf (see StaeltxuO. The B.-B. is in 

size somewhat less than a comnuju starling; the hill conical, very acute, and a liillo 
curved; the x>himage brilliant, particularly in tlic adult males, glossy black fins ly eou- 
trastlng wdih bright orange and vermilion; the tail longish, rounded, and slightly 
forked. The bird is remarkably active and lively; its song exti'enudy agreeable."" Its 
nest is a curious and iutcrestiug structure — a ])eudulous cylindrical poucli of 6 or 
7 in. long, usually suspended from Lvo twigs at th.c extremity of a lofty 
drooping branch ; tlic materials, which vary according to circumstances, being woven 
together with great nicety. It is sometimes sewed through and through with long 
horse-liairs. Tiiread, wliich nuiy liappen to be bleaching, is very liable to be appro- 
priated to the ].mrpose of nest-building. 

Tlie nests of other species of icierm are also pensile. Several are natives of North 
America, and others of South America. They are quite distinct from the true orioles 

(q.v.). ■ 

BALTSCniir, or Balbjik , a t. of European Turkey, 18 ni. n.e. of Yavna, noteworthy 
in consequence of being in the vicinity of the ruins of Tomi, to which place Ovid was 
exiled. 

BALTZER, Wtltielw Edttaed, b. 1814; studied at Leipsic and Halle; was hos- 
pital chaplain at Delitzsch, and in 1847 fota:ided, at Nordhaiisen,' a free rcHgioiis com- 
muiiiky. In 1848, he wuis chosen to the Frankfort parliauient, and subsequently to tlie 
Prussfan assembly. lu 1868, lie established a society and a journal to promote vegeta- 
rianism. He has written many rvorks on religious'topics, including a IJfti of Jemn. 

BALUCHISTAN'. See Beloociiistan, ante, 

EALXTSTSB, popularljr, haimtcr or hallaster (Ital. balau.stro; Fr. h/al astro) the name 
given to the small shafts or pillars set in a line at short equal distances, and supporting*a 
cornice or coping. These miniature pillars have generally eitlicr a pear-shaped swelimg 
at the lower end, or consist of two pear-shaped p'lcces, placed above cadi other, a ring 
of moldings being set between them. This makes the profile rescuthle tui aiicirmt bow 
or balista (q.v.), from which some derive the name; others derive it from hut. palmi, 
Eng. or pale. . 

BALUSTBABE, a range of balusters, together vditli the cornice or coping wddcli, Ihry 
support. The B. is often used as a parapet for bridges, the roofs of largo edifices, etc.", 
or as a mere termination to the structure. It is also used to enclose stairs, altars, bal- 
conies, etc. Balustrades are made of stone, metal, or wood, 

BALITZE, Etienne, 1G30-1718; a Frencli scholar; librarian for Colbert, the famous 
minister of state; in 1070, lionored with the professorship of canon law in the royaJ col- 
lege, the chair being founded expressly for In'm. On the fall of cardinal do Bouillon ho 
lost his place, and w'as long kept out of Paris. His best known wnu'k is the GapitalarLi 
Megwni Framor tim, 

BALZAC, Honoee be, one of the best of tlie modern French novelists, was b. on the 
20t]i }Iay, 1799, at I’ours, wdiere his fatlier hold a civil ofilcc. At the us;e of twelve, Ik^ 
entered the college of Vendome, but finished his studios at the Pension Lephre, in Paris. 
His father who had been impoverished by tlie loss of Ids situation, then ])la(;cd him with 
a uotiuy, to wiiom he acted as clerk. This occupation proving intolerably irksome, B. 
soon after began Ids literary career, and wrote about 30 volumt.\s, under the name of Rt. 
Aubin, AL de Veillergre, St. Alme, etc. He received some trifling assistance in writing 
these novels, which were, however, so unsuccessful, tliat he lived in tlie greatest pov- 
erty. In the year 1826, he entered into partnership with the printer Barbibr, and pub- 
lished various works; but the sipcculation turned out so ill, that he fell into debt, and 
returned once more to book-making. His perseverance wuis admirable, xllthoiigh long 



iitterlynnsuccespful, ho continued to write on until ut i.i^t lie opened ii pntli Tor himself 
by his novel JJanuevH C/munm, oil la Brikoj-m dt hsoO (Pur. 1^29). in this book he 
nhandoiied for the llnst time the maiiner of Pinnult mid Lebrun, which he had hitherto 
aiiopted. Among Ids biist works are the FJiijBolu.jie do Ma,‘uoj( p3 yoIs. Par. IblU). 

la IVt? IBli'ct {o vols. Ib21), kh'ms (htla Yk Y Brorlod’ (1832), Srdiefi de la VkPari- 
(iS32), Le M(d((djL eV. Caiajh{</>u\ i.e (Joriof La ]\<ia de Ohigrih, La lieeherche 
dc rdidohf, whicdi were till j-eceived Avith much ihvor liy tlie public. ’ Of all his novels, 
two only can lay claim to aiiytliiiig like artistic cuinpletencss. They are llie JlkUdre I rich 
helodk de Lotik La/abLrt, EagYu Brandtd. His oilier works suffei' more or less from 
nnuaiurahicss, ditrusencss, and the want of a solid knowledge of the world, althouiiii 
tilt re is a richness of descripaon in iiorlrayiiig individual features of character, as drawn 
directly from the heart, not to be denied. B. exercises iiumcnsc power over the female 
part (>f his readers. In his Canfai^ J}ndaiiq>n% coUigci LsAlhaks de Tovrabic, et mk eh 
hihu'rc gar le Blear dt Balzac pour Ve.dHUictueat de Pa niagradkfie li uo)l aidtret^ [2 \oY. 
Par. 1833), he follows exactly in the* footsteps of Kabelais. Success inadeB. coiKM'itedly 
ainbitious. He thought liiuisiif equal to the most disTinguidied authors of all lime, and 
represented the aim of his Illjerar}' act-ivit^r to be, to give a eomjilete picture of human 
life, in all its varied phases, Asa dramatic auihor "lie decidedly failed, lie d. Aug., 
1850. A collected edition of his works in 45 vols. was published ui Paris, 1856-50. An 
English translation of his lellers, with a memoir b}’ his sister, was issued in 18T8. 

BALZAC, Jean Louis Gumiz de, b. at Ang'ouleme in 1591 . In Ids youth he wors sec- 
ndaiy to cardinal la Y;deU(‘ at Pome, wlicre he cultivated his taste for elegant compo- 
sition, and on his return to Paris devoted himself to the rctinement of his native Un- 
giuigo. His efforts in this direction have given him a perinaneut ])lace in the literature 
of his country; and though his writings do not possess much intrinsic worth, tliey her- 
alded the splendid phalanx of genius which adorned tlie subsequent age of Louis "XIV. 
He "was a favorite of cardinal Iviclielieu, a mendier of the French aeatSemy, a councilor 
of state, and historiographer. His violent literary disputes witli.Puther Goula caused 
him to leave Paris and retij'e. to Ins hereditary property of Balzac, where he died on tlic 
18th Feb., 1655. A collection of the works of B. appeared in Paris, edited IwrAbbe 
Oassaigne (2 vols. Par. 1605; 3 vols. Ai.mst. 10S4). Of all Ids w’orks, his Leitre^ (3 vois. 
Par. 1800) have been most generally admired, and arc still read. A selection from his 
writings was arranged by Alalitourne (2 vols. Par. 1822). Compare Moreau de Mersan, 
Pendt^ de B, (Par. 1807). 

BAMBA, a province in Congo on the w. coast of Africa, s. of the river Ambriz; 
abounding in gold, silver, copper, and salt. It is said to be fertile, and densely popu- 
lated. The climate is good for that part of the continent. 

BAMBAR'BA, one of the states of Sudan, western Africa, lying, so far as lias been 
ascertained, between lat 12' and 14' n. long. 15" e., and 5" w., and occupying botli sides 
of the Jolibaor Niger, which tlows through its center from s.iv. to n.e. 'Tlie principal 
towns of B. stand on the banks of this river. The mountains in which the Niger has its 
source divide it on the s. from Guinea; the Sahara desert hounds it on the n. ; on the w., 
Senega mbia; and on the e., some of its sister-states. Tii its general aspect, tlie country 
is said to hear a considerable I’csemblance to the agriciillural districts of England; but 
in the w. there are low chains of granite hills, forming conthmations of the^higlilands 
from which the Niger springs. The climate in some pails is Intensely hot; in ofiiers, it 
is more temperate, but it is generally healthy. The rainy season lasts from June to 
November. The land is weirwatered iiiid fertile. Double crops of corn, rice, maize, 
yams, etc., are raised annually without much labor. 

The ])uttcr-tree, cotton-tree, oil-palm, baobab, and date, are among the most impor- 
tant indigenous growths. The manufacturing industry of B. is important; the women' 
making a soft coarse cloth, much esteemed' for its beautiful blue color, and the men 
articles in gold, iron, and ivory, in wiiich a pretty extensive trade is carried on. The 
inhabitants, chiell}" Mandingocs, are said to bo superior lo tlieir neighbors in intelligence, 
and to be much sougiu after as w’arriors by the ])etty chiefs around them, wlt<^ are at 
constant war wdth each other. They generally lend their assistance on condil inn of a 
{‘erlain payment. The upper classes profess iVIohammcdanism, but llie 1owu.t are jiagaiis. 
The inlrocluction of the former religion has liad at least one good effect. It liassupplk'd 
the native dialect with a wait ten speech tliroiigli tlie use of Arabic letters. The chief 
domestic animals are liorned cattle, goats, sheep, and line lioi'ses. The wild animals are 
lions, leopards, elephants, wmlves, panthers, etc.; and venomous reptiles, of which the 
natives are much afraid. Crocodiles are numerous in the rivei*s, winch also abound 
with fish. The principal to wars are Sego, Bansanding, Tamina, and Bammaku, wiiiHi 
are all populous. The country has a nominal monarch, hut it is in reality ruled by sev- 
eral chiefs. 


EAMBEEG, a city of Bavaria, in the district of upper Francqnia, beauHfiill3^ situated 
on the banks of the Regnitz, not far from its continence with the Main, and in themid.st 
of vineyards, orchards, and hop-gardens. B., wiiich has considerabl} declined in 
importance since the reformation, is a cit.y of considerable antiquity, having originated, 
it is said, with a colony of Saxons wiio settled here in 804. The most noteworthy of its 
public buildings is the cathedral, a magniffeent edifice in the Byzantine style, founded 
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by the emperor Henry II, in 1004, and restored after fire in 1110. It contains, among 
other inomiments, the elaborately carved tomb of the founder and his empress, Ciinl 
guncia. Attached to the cathedral is a library, ■with valuable, missals and luanuscriptg 
and what is represented to be the prayer-book of Henry II. Tiierc are severiii other line 
ecclesiastical structures of early date, and the old palace of the former prince-bishops of 
B. The ruins of the castle of Altenburg, originally tlic scat of thecountsofBaben- 
berg, and the sc«a.ie of many important historical events, stuiid on an eminence about 
a niilie and a half from the town. , The educational institutions of B. are numerous. 
Pop. ’75, 26,958, chiefly engaged in the manufacture of beer, which is famous threugh- 
out Germany, cotton, cloth, gloves, musical instruments, etc. A large export trade in 
licorice and garden-seeds is carried on. 

EAMBI'HOj a term in art descriptive of the swaddled figure of the infant Saviour, 
whicli, surrounded by a halo, and Watched over by angels, occasionally forms the 
subject of altar-pieces in Roman Catholic churches. The Ba/nUssimo B. , in the church of 
Ara Ooeli at Rome, is held in great veneration for its supposed miraculous power of 
curing the sick. It is carved in wood, painted, and richly decorated with jewels and 
precious stones. The carving is attributed to a Franciscan pilgrim, out of a tree that 
grew on mount Olivet, and the painting to vSt. Luke The festival of the B., which 
occurs at the Epiphany, is attended by great numbers of country people, and the B. is 
said to draw more in the shai)e of fees than the most successful medical practitioner in 
Rome. 

BAHBOC'CIADES, in painting, are grotesque scenes from common or low lifo—such 
as country-fairs, penny-weddings, boors merry-making. The name is derived from 
Peter van Laar, a painter, Avho, on account of his personal deformity, was surnamed 
Baraboccio (cripple); but he was not the first painter of such scenes. 

BAMBOO', Barnbum, a genus of grasses, of which most of tlie species attain a great 
size, many of them 20 or 80 ft., some 70 or 100 ft. in height. The species are numerous, 
and are found in tropical and subtropical regions, both of the eastern and western iierni- 
splieros. They are of great importance to the inhahitanls of the countries in which they 
grow. All of them have a jointed subterranean root-stock (rhizome) which throws up 
10 to 100 stems. These are generally straight and erect; although one large species {R 
agrciitis), common in dry mountainous situations in the s.e. of Asia, has crooked 
and sometimes creeping "stems. The stems grow to their full height uubranched, but 
afterwards throw out straight horizontal branches, especially in their upper parts, form- 
‘iiig a den.se thicket; and many of them beiiig strongly armed with spines, they are 
^planted for defense, presenting a formidable bamcr, even against regular troops. Some 
' of the smaller kinds arc often planted as hedges. The .stems are jointed like those of 
t other grasses, very hard, hut light and elastic, hollow, containing only a light .spongy 
'pith, except at the joints or nodes, whore they are divided hy strong partitions. They 
-are, therefore, readily converted into water vessels of various sorts; aiul when the par- 
ditioiis are removed, they are used as pipes for conveying water. They ai’o also much 
employed for hou.se-building, for bridges, etc. The sn>aller stems are converted into 
walking-sticks, and are imported into IGurope under the Jiame of B. cane, both for that 
purpoise and^to bo employed in liglit wicker-work. In China, the interior portions of 
'tiie stem are' used for making paper. Some of tlje species grow to the height of only a 
few feet; and aimo.st all of them are slender in proportion to their heiglit, although B. 

■ Guadua, a native of Kew Granada and Qubo, lia.s a trunk 16 in. in" diameter. '"The 
stems of different specie.s vary also very much in the thickness of the woody part, and so 
in their adaptation to different purposes. The external covering of the kern is, in all 
! the species, remarkably silicious; the stem of .R. tahamrla is so 'hard that it strikes fire 
■when the hatchet is ap'plied. This species is a native of Amboyna and Java; its slender 
•stems are polished, aiui u.sed for the stalks of tobacco-pipes. The leaves of some kinds 
•are used for thatch, and the Chinese plait hats of Ihem; of the exteianil membrane of 
lihe stems of some, they make paper. From the knots of the B. there exud<\s a saccha- 
rine juice, which dries upon expo.sure to tlic atmosphere, and wlilcli the Greeks called 
Indian hourij. It is also sometimes named Tabam or Taha^lieer; ))ut tiiis name more 
properly ])elongs to a phosphorescent substance, containing silica and lime, and possess- 
ing remarkable properties, which forms in the joints of some species of B., and of other 
large grpses growing in dry situations. Sec TABASirERii.-— The young shoots of some 
kinds of B, are eaten like asparagus, or are piddled in vinegar. Those of ./?. Talda, a 
oommori Bengalese species, are used for these purposes when about 2 ft. long. The 
seeds of some species are used as rice, and for making a kind of beer. Bamboos arc 
generally of very vapid growth, and they are often found in arid .situations, whicli would 
otherwise be destitute of vegetation. It is not improbable that they may yet be employed, 
where they do not naturally abound, to render di.stricts productive which are now little 
else than deserts, in climates like those of Arabia, the n. of Africa, and Australia; and 
the quality of the gnain of different species seems to deserve more attention than it has 
ever received. The species common in the West Indies (R. vnlfjarls) is supposed to have 
been introdticed from the East Indies, A few species are found in the Himalaya, to an 
jalfcilude .of 12,;000.ft., and a dwmrf species from that region has been successfully tried in 
the open air in England. 
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BAH'BOSOXTIjH CABTLEj on tlie site of which Agricola is said, to have built a Roman 
fortress, is one of the oldest in Britain, having according to the Saxon chronicle, been 
erected by Ida, the first Saxon king of A'ortluimbria, in 550. It appears todiave been a 
royal residence for long after. In ()4'3 it was unsuccessfully besm^ed by Penda, king of 
!Mereia; and during the Danish descents on England it was twice partly demolished, 
llfowhiuy, earl of Xortliumbei'hmd, was besieged In B. in 1095 by ■Williani Rufus, and 
having [alien into the king’s hands, lady 3Iow])ra.y surrendered under the threat of his 
eyes being put out. Ydljeii Xortlminberland was granted to Henry, son of David of 
Scotland. B. C. was reserved for tlto English crown, and here Baliol acknowledged 
Edward I.’s snpreinacy in. 1200. Din-lng the wars of the Roses, it was the scene of several 
couiiicts. and so baltered and destroyed Hurt it has not been again used as a fortress. In 
tiie tbne of queen Elizabeth, its governor was Sir John Foster, in -whose family it con- 
tinued till 1715, when it was bought, with the Forster estates, by lord Crewe, bishop of 
Durham, wiio left it with other property to trustees for benevolent purposes. The 
restoratii.)!! of {]:e ca.'^’tle, and its conversion to its present charitable uses, were chiefly 
carried out by one of these, the Rev. Dr. John Sharpe, who bequeathed his library to the 
institiitiou. The iiicoine, which is about £9000, is expended in providing a market for 
the sale of provisions and groceries to the poor at prime cost; a dispensary for gratis 
advic'c and medicines to the sick; funds for inaintaining, educating, and starting in life 
poor children of the dhtiici, lifeboats and apartments for shipwrecked sailors; a con- 
stant patrol during stoi my nights for 8 m. along the coast; repairing cliurclies, and aiding 
young men at tlie unlvcr.''ilies- B. village, near the castle, was a royal borough before 
the conquest, and iu the lime of Edward I. returned 2 members to parliament. Its pop. 
in 1871 ^vas 820. Oppo-^ite B D. are the Fame isles, where Grace Darling and her father 
saved the crow of the Fv>fanldre steamer in 1838. 

BAMBOU'E', a country of Senegambia, western Africa, lying in the angle formed by the 
Senegal and Faleme rivers. Its extent is roughly estimated at 140 m. in length, and 
from 80 to 100 in breadth. The climate is unhealthy, especially during the rainy season; 
but the valleys are remarkable for their fertility, il’rees common to western Africa here 
atiain enormous proportions. Vast herds of wild oxen roam the hills, and most of tlie 
wild animals of Africa abound. B. is chiefly remarkable for its gold, which the natives 
exchange for salt, cotton, and other manufactiired goods. Its inhabitants, the Mandin- 
goes, are pi'ofessedly Mohammedans, but they cling to iiiaDy pagan superstitions, and 
are very ferocious. B. was, four centuries ago, a short time in the possession of the 
Portug.uese. 

a fruitful valkw and pass of Afghanistan, about a mile in breadth, and 
inclosed by steep rocks, leading from Oabiil to Turkestan. It is at an elevation of 8496 
ft., and is the only known pass over the Hindu Kusli for artillery and heavy transport. 
It was one of the chief centers of Buddhist v'orship, and with its two colossal statues was 
described by the Buddhist monks who visited India in the 4tli and 5th centuries. The 
statues are found on a hill ab'out 3G0 ft. high, in wliich are a multitude of cells exca* 
yaled in the rock all round, and rising above one another in irregular tiers. The male 
flgure is about 160 ft., the female, 120, Both are natural in attitude, and clothed in liglit 
drapery; the face of the former is the most jierfectly preserved. Each figure is hewi. 
out of a deep niche, also elaborately carved, and representing royal personages and a 
variety of symbols wliich resemble those on the coins of the SassabidiB. Eaidi contains 
a winding stair by wiikdi it is possible to ascend to tlio liead. The whole valley is 
covered with tlie ruins of tombs, mosques, and otlier buildings, once belonging to the 
town of Ghulgiiuieli, whieli more rcccntiy occupied this site, and was dc'stroyed by 
Genghis Khan , in 1221. , Eight m. eastward of B. lies the ancient fortress of Zohak, 
altribiited to the fabulous Persian serpent-king of that name. The fortress is preserved 
for tlie purpose of guarding tiic important pass. Both there and in the valley of B., a 
grear number of coins, orhtunents,~ and otlier antiquities have been recently found, and 
full}^ dt'scribecl liy Masson, Wilson, Prinsep, 'Wood, and others. 

BAMPTOH, n small t. in the me. of Devonsliire, chiefly on the left bank of the Batbam, 
a. tributary of tlie Exe, and 22 m. n. of lAveter.. Tliere are here extensive carboniferous 
liniestono quarries. The manufacture of serge and pottery is caiTied on. St. Michaers 
cliurcL was built in the 14th c., and has a tower 70 ft* higln Pop. VI, 1111. 

BAMFTOH II- THE BUSH, a small t. in Oxfordshire, 14 m. s.w. of Oxford. It has 
an ancient cruciform church, with a large Xorinan tower, and examples of every period 
of tlie pointed Gothic style. Pop. VI, -TtH. 

BAMPTOH LECTURES. Tlicse lectures are so called after the name of their founder, 
the Rev. John Bamptou, canon of Salisbury, Vviio left estates originally worth £120 per 
aimiun, to the universily of Oxford, for the endo-svment of eight divinity -lecture ser- 
mons, to be prcaclied at 'Great St. Mary’s every year, and to be published, at the expense 
of the e.state, within two months of their being preached. The preacher is to lecture on 
one of the following subjects: ‘‘The Conflfmation of the Christian Faith and the Con- 
fmation of allHeretics lind Schismatics;” “The Divine Authority of the Scriptures;” 
'‘The xluthority of the Primitive Fathers in Matters of Christian Faith and Practice;” 
“The Divinity of Christ;” “The Divinity of the Holy Ghost;” The Apostles’ and 
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dt'e, in fact almost unlimited powers. In political, judicial, and military affairs, lie 
was the saprome authority. Within his own territory, he exercised an influence similar 
to that of the palatine in Hungary, and only lower than a king. In time of war, he 
lieaded the troops of his hanat (q.v.), and if the campaign occurred within its limits, it 
was iiis duty invariably to occupy the post of danger. He led the van to battle,* 
or covered tlic rear in retreat. For these services, he was recompensed partly in ready 
money, tind partly by a monopoly of salt. The most important banats were those of 
Dalmatia, Croatia' Slavonia, Bosnia, Machow, and Szoreny, but their boundaries changed 
so freqmmtly, that at the present day it is impossible to ascertain what they originally 
were. The 'eucroacliments of the Turks in the 16th c. rendered the union of the various 
])anais necessary; and after some time, the whole were formed into the double banat of 
Dalmatia ami Croatia. A still more complete unity was subsequently obtained by 
(leHlralizing the military power. In 1728, the authority of the B. was made entirely 
suhordinaie to that of the supreme government of Hungary. After numerous vicissi- 
tudes, his powers, rights, and titles were strictly defined during the reign of Maria 
Theresa. He was then acknowledged to he the third dignitary of the Hungarian kingdom, 
appointed a member of the Hungarian council of government, and x>resident of the council 
of the banat, and at the coronation of the Hungarian king went before him, bearing the 
golden apple, the symbol of sovereignty. Such was the position of the ban until the 4th of 
Mar., 1S46, when Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia were transformed into Austrian crown- 
lands, and the ban made wholly independent of Hungary. In 1868, Croatia and Slavonia 
were reuniicd with Hungary. One of the Hungarian ministers superintends the alfairs of 
the kingdoms of Croatia and Slavonia;” while there is a special local administration 
for internal alfairs. The head of this administration is called the ban. 

BAI^ ; AEEIERE BAH. Besides the civil use of the word ban, as a proclamation or 
prohibition, there was a military application of the term in former days in France. 
Wlien the feudal barons, wdio held their estates and honors from the king, were sum- 
moned to attend him in the time of war, they were called the ban, or the levy first called 
out; while the tenants, subordinate to these barons, formed the arriere ban, or secondary 
levy. 

BAH AH A, a fruit originally East Indian, but much cultivated in warm cotintries 
over the whole globe. It is now generally regarded as a mere variety of the plantain 
(q.v.); althougli'they were formerly rankecl by botanists as distinct species, the plantain 
under the name of musa pamcUsaica, and tlie B. of M. sapmitum — ^the specific name sig- 
nifying “of the wise men,” and being intended to convey an allusion to a statement by 
Theophrastus concerning a fruit which served as food for the wise men of India, and 
which, from his description, is supposed to have been the plantain or banana. The 
names plantain and B. are somewiiat vaguely used in their apiDlicatiou to ditferent culti- 
vated varieties, which are very numerous; those called B. have generally dark purple 
stripes and spots on their stems, and the fruit is smaller, less curved, and of more deli- 
cate taste than the plantain, with a soft and luscious pulp. Each fruit is generally about 
four or five inches long. The B. is always used in a ripe state, and never, like the plan- 
tain, as a substitute for bread; unless when the pulp is squeezed through a fine sieve, 
and formed into small loaves, which, when dried, may be kept for a great length ot 
time, hut which are saccharine, and not farinaceous. It is sometimes fried in slices; it 
is often made into preserves; and its juice affords an excellent wine. It has been pro 
cluced of good quality in hot-houses in Britain.— The fruit of mnsa cawncluMi is some 
times also" called banana. See Plantaust. 


BAHAHA ^Xanthornus a beautiful bird, allied to the Baltimore bird 

(q.v.), Avhich it considerably exceeds in size; a native of the West Indies and \Yarm parts 
of AuKuica. Its colors are tawny and black, with white bars upon the wdngs. It is 
very lively and active. It is gregarious, and a number of the nests may often be seen 
near each other, suspended to the extremities of slender branches of trees, so as to be 
out of the reach of snakes and monkeys. It is often kept in houses to destroy insects. 
It is very easily domesticated, and delights to be caressed. 

BAN ANAL', also called Santa Anna, an island 200 m. Ion gby 35 wide, in the Araguay 
river, Brazil ; exceedingly productive of bananas, wdience the name. 

BA'HAS, or Bunas, the name of three rivers of India. — 1. A river of Rajpootana, 
rising on the western frontier of Mewar, in the Aravulli mountains, about n. lat. 24° 47', 

. e. long. 73" 28'. Flowing through Mewar for 120 m., in a generally^ north-eastern direc- 
tion, receiving the Beris, or Beruch, on the right, and the Bota.seri on the left, it passes 
the town of Tonk, where it changes its course to the s.e., and falls into the Chum, 
bul jn n. iat. 25° 54', e. long. 76° 50', after a total course of 320 miles.— 2. A river which 
also rises in the Aravulli mountains, and after a south-westward course of 180 m., is lost 
in the Runn of Cutch, terminating in a number of small and intricate -channels. — 3. A 
river of Rewoih, in Bundelciind, having a north-westward course of about 70 m,, and 
falling into the Sone near Rampur. 

BA'HAT, any district or territory under a ban, but specially applied to a province o 
the Austrian empire, which has, curiously enough, no ban. It is hounded on the w. 
by the Theiss; on the s. by the Danube; on the e. by the line of mountains which sepa 
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ra,tes Hungary from 'Wallacliia and Transylrauia; and on the n. hy the Maros. It con- 
sists of tiie three Comitate; Temesvar, Torontal, and Krassowa. Pop. ’09, 1,028,203. 
It is partly mountainous and partly flat, but is evcry^viiere^ copiously watered, and 
exceedingly fertile. The chief rivers are tlie Temes and Karasch. The (diniate k 
•v:arm in summer, and comparatively cold in ‘winter; but, tbougli not unpleasant, it 
is far from salubrious in ^tlie w., on account of the sw'ninps and morasses ‘^vhicli 
abound. Nevertheless, it is the most productive of the Aiistritin proviiutes, yielding 
rich crops of ‘wheat, spelt, and other grains; the vine is little cultivated. Wild-fowl are 
numerous, and the rivers swarm with flsh. The mines are valuable^: coal, iron, copper, 
gold, silver, and zinc being procured in considerable quantities. The mineral springs 
of Meliadia are in great repute. The principal town is Temesvar. 

B. belongs to the. Hungarian portion of the Austrian empire. It Avas formed into an 
Austrian crown-land in 1849, but was restored to Hungary in 1860. 

BANAWAEAM', a t. of India, in the territory of Mysore, in a fine open country, 
among the head-waters of the Hugri, 81 m. u.w. from Mysore. It is a t(jwn of sonio 
antiquity. It was taken in 1694, ni a night-assaiilt Chika Deo, rctjah of lilysore. 
When it had fallen under the dominion of Hyder Ali, the inhabilatds vrero hi great piart 
removed to Nagapuri, a new town wdiicli Hyder had founded in the vicinity. "Prexions 
to this removal, the pop. ‘was about 10,000. The nc'w toxvu proving extremely unheal tliy, 
tlic survivors of the people of B. wmre permitted to return to their old habitations. 

BAFBEIB0E, a small t. in tlie wn of Down co., Iiadand, on a steep slope on the left 
bank of the Bann, 16 m. n. of Dublin. It is atliriving seat of the linen manufacture in 
all its stages, from the preparation of the soil for the flaxseed to the flnishing of the 
finest linen. Miles of hleaching-greeus exist in the vicinity, and numerous factories 
along the Bann. Pop. 71, 5599. 

BAS^BIJEY, a small t. in the n. of Oxfordshire, on the right bank of the Clierw^ll, 
23 m. n. of Oxford. There formerly existed here a very strong castle, wdiich xvas built 
about 1125, and sustained various sieges during the early English civil wars. At Daiies- 
raore, near B., the Yorkists were defeated in 1469. B.'is the center of the famous rich 
red laud of Oxford county. Tliis land is among tlie most fertile in the kingdom A system 
of canals connects the town with all parts of England. The vicinity of B. is thickly studded 
•xvith villages. Numerous remains of the ancient Biitons arc found in the neighborhood. 
B. is noted for its manufacture of agricultural implements, and ‘for its malt liquoi's, 
cheese, and cakes. There are also manufactures of plush, shag, girth, and other w'eh- 
bing. B. returns one member to parliament. Pop. (1871) of municipal borough, 4122; of 
pari, borough, 11,726. 

BAKC, legally, is a seat or bench of justice, and in this sense lias given rise to the. 
expression of the courts of law at Westminster “sitting in banc,” or i/i. banco — that is, 
sitting together on the bench of their respective courts, in term-time, and otherwise, m 
^ provided by statute. 

BAHCA, an island n.e. of Sumatra, 1° 80' to 3^ 5' s. lat., and 105“ 10' to 106“ 53' e. long,, 
-ias an area of 6883 sq.m. Pop. 71, 153 Europeans and 41,748 natives and Chinese. 
Gold, iron ore, silver, lead, and amber are found, and the tin exported to Java for Hol- 
land averages 4200 tons. The sales in 1872 had a value of £533,137. 

BAEfCO (It), a commercial term meaning the standard money in which a bank keeps 
its accounts, as distinguished from the current money of the phice. The distinction wna 
more necessary when the currency consisted, as it often did, of clippe<l, xvorn, anti for. 
eign coins. These the ei\r\j banlis (Venice, Amsterdam, etc.) received at their intrinsic 
•worth, and credited the depositor in their hooks wdth this bank value. The term wan 
chiefly applied to tiie money in which the Hamburg bank kept its accounts, before the. 
adoption of the nexv universal coinage of the German empire. It xvas not represented 
hy any coinage. The Hamburg mark B. (= ts*. 5.|d sterling) ‘was to the current mark 
(= 2Ul) as 20 to 16. Sweden liad a peculiar bank iiionc\y, 8 dollars B. being <iqiial 
to 3 dollars specie. Genoa had at one time a bank standard, and the present current 
money being different from that, is still called “fuori banco,” outside the bank. 

BANCROFT, Aaiion, b.d., 1755-1839; b. i\Iass. He graduated at Harvard, and 
settled at Worcester, in 1785. He publivShed, besides many sermons, an eiik>gy and a 
life of Washington, the latter reiwiutod in England. He was a strong opponent of Cal- . 
vinism, before the Unitarians ‘were known. Later in life he was president of the Unita- 
rian^ association. 

BANCROFT, Edwakd, 1744-1821;!). Mass.; practiced medicine in British Guhma, 
and resided several years in England. He was intimate with Franklin and Priestley. 
Among his works are Esm,i/ on ilie Kcitural History of Guiana, Charles Wenttcorili, a 
iiov<^l, and Experimental ReseareJm concerning Permanent Colors. 

BANCEOET, Geobge, American historian, b. 3d Oct., 1800, near Worcester, in Mass., 
•was the son of I)r. Aaron Bancroft, an eminent Unitarian ministei’. He entered Har 
yard college at the age of 13, and obtaining a valuable exhibition there, proceeded in 
1818 to Gottingen, where he studied history and philology under Ileeren, Plank, and 
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P^idiliorn, and in 1820 obtained tlie degree of doctor. At Berlin, lie attended the lec- 
tures of Hegel, and had frequent intercourse with. Sciileiermaclier, W. von Humboldt, 
Savigny, Varnliagen von Eiise, and other literary men of note. Subsequently, he 
travded through Germany, and formed an acquaintance w’ith Goetlie and Schlosser. 
Having visited Paris, Loraion, and Italy, ^ B. returned to America, and after some time 
s])eiit in tuition, devoted himself to politics. He soon became celebrated as a democratic 
p.olitieian, and was made collector of customs at Boston. He still continued his literary 
labors, especially in lectures upon German literature, philosophy, etc. When Polk was 
elected president, in 1845, lie appointed B. secretary of the navy. While in tliis office, 
]k‘ estal)lislied an observatory at Washington, and a naval, school at Annapolis. In the 
autumn of 1846, B. was sent hy Polk as ambassador extraordiiiaiy and pienipoteiitiary 
to England, where he remained till 1849, carefully collecting materials for a Histofy of 
Amcma. lie published the result of his labors in History of the In Woj'th 

Arnorka (Boston, 1852). He had already published his HMory of the Golonizatim of the 
hnited St/ites of JS-orth Amenea (8 vols., Boston, 1884-40). The w^hole of these Writings 
are included in the author’s History of America, a work of solid excellence, the 1 0th and 
last vol. of which appeared in 1874. In 1866, B. delivered an oration in honor of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. From 1887 to 1874, iiewvas minister plenipotentiary at the court of Berlin. 
For some years lie was a principal contributor to the Horth American Revieic. 

BAFCEOFT, Richaild, xArclibishop of Canterbury, and a bitter opponent of the Puri- 
tans, son of John B. and Maiy, niece of Hugh. Curwyn, archbishop of Dublin, was b. 
at Farnworth, Lancashire, in Sept., 1544. Educated at Cambridge, he took the degree 
of B.A. at Christ’s college, in 1567, and that of m. a. at Jesus’ college, in 1570. He became 
rector of Teversham, Cambridgeshire, in 1575, of St. Andrews, Holborn. in 1584, and 
treasurer of St. Paul’s cathedral in 1585. In the latter year lie was admitted d.d. By 
the lord cliancellor, Hatton, to whom he was chaplain, he was presented to the rectory 
of Cottiiigham, Northamptonshire. In 1589, he became a prebendary of St. Paul’s, in 
1592, of Westminster, and in 1594, of Canterbury. Consecrated bishop of London, May 
8, 1597, he attended queen Elizabeth during her last illness. At the famous Hampton 
court conference under James I., lie wuis one of the chief commissioners on behalf of 
the church of England, and took the lead in the disputations. In the convocation of 
1608-4, lie sat as president. In Oct., 1604, he succeeded Wliitgift as archbisliop of Gaii- 
terbiuy; and was sworn in one of his majesty’s privy council In Sept., 1605, and chan- 
cellor of the university of Oxford, 1608. He d. Nov. 2, 1610. B. had a high character 
as a preacher and statesnian; and w^as a vigilant ruler of the church. He is author of 
two sermons, one of wliich, preached at St. Paul’s, in 1588, contains a furious invective 
against the Puritans, and of two treatises respecting church order and discipline. B. 
left liis library to his successors in the see of Canterbury forever, — His nephew, John 
B., bishop of Oxford, 1682, d. 1640, built the palace of Cuddesden for the bishops of 
that see. Burned by the parliament troops, 1644, it was rebuilt, 1679. 


BAIII), in arcliitecture, is the name given to any kind of ornament wliich is continued 
horizontally along a wmll, or by which a building' is encircled. Bands often consist of 
foliage, quatrefoils, or of simple bricks. B. of a shaft is the molding or suits of 
moldings by which the pillars and shafts are encircled in Gothic architecture. Several 
bands are often placed at equal distances on the body of the shaft -when it is long, In 
wliich case they are known as shaft-rings. 


BAUD, or Bands, a portion of clerical dress, and the only relic of the ancient 
a linen vestment which was used in the ancieut church to cover the shoulders and neck 
of tlie priest. It also forms a part of tlie full dress of the bar, the univeTsities, and the 
leading functionaries in schools of old foundation. At Winchester and some other 
schools, it is even worn by the scholars themselves. The bands wmrn by lawyers and 
other civilians may be a relic of the wide stiS collar wffiich was a part of the ordinary 
civilian dress in tlie reign of James L 


BAM'BA, chief t. of a district in Biinclelcund, in lat. 25° 28' n., and long. 80° 28' e. 
In 1872, its pop. w^as 27,573. It is a great mart for cotton. It is situated oil the right 
I)ank of the Cane or Keyn, an affluent of the Jumna, being 95 m. to the s.w. of Allaha- 
bad, 500 to the n. w, of Calcutta, and 190 to the s.e. of Agra. The district of B. contains 
3080 sq.m., and (1872) 692,909 inhabitants. 

■EAHBAGES are used by surgeons to appty pressure on a pa t, or to retain dressings 
upon waiunds. The most common bandage is a strip, of linen, calico, or elastic w^b, 
from 3 to 5 or more inches in breadth, rolled longitudinally; hence the name roller. 
There are also B. to suit special purposes, as the four-tailed for the head or knee, 
which consists of piece of cloth split up on each side towards and nearly to the center. 
Wh6n applied, tJie tails are crossed and tied so as to make an extemporaneous night-cap. 
In applying the roller bandage to a leg, the surgeon first turns it round the foot, then 
round the ankle; and so by repeated turns, each one of wfflich should overlap about a 
third of the previous one, till he reaches the calf of the leg, wfflen he must fold at each 
turn the bandage sharply back on itself, by wliich maneuver the bandage will lie flat 
and smooth on" the limb. The operator must remember that the bandage must be 
applied more tightly at the foot than in the leg, so that it may not impede the course of 
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BANBE'KA, a co. in s.w. Texas, on' the , Medina; 938 sq.m'; pop. ’80,'2,li>S'“31 col- 
ored. It is a stock-raising region. Co. seat, Bandera City. 

BANBEEOLE, a small streamer fixed imniediately under the crook, on the top of the 
statf of a crozier (q.v.), and folding over the staff. -—Also an architectural term for the 
fiat inscribed band used in the renaissance buildings, similar to those now used for 
mottoes to coats-of -arms. 


EA^DETTI'NI, Tekesa, 1768“1837; an Italian poetess, who gained celebrity as an 
improvisatrice. She was much honored, not only for talent, hut for virtues and accom- 
plishments. Among her works are Eime cUverse, Da Morte d'Adoue, and II Folkloro, 
She w’edded Signor Pietro Landucci, a gentleman of Lucca. 

BAHB-FISH, or Sxake-Pish, Oepola, a genus of fishes of the ribbon -fish (q.v.) family. 
The body is much elongated and compressed. The bones are little more solid than a 
mere fibrous net-wnrk, and eveiything else exhibits a corresponding delicacy, so that 
specimens are seldom to be obtained in an uninjured state. All the species inhabit 
(.juiet deptlis, and are incapable of contending wuth waves and currents. Their singular 
term, and the heautj^ of tlieir colors, make them objects of great interest. One species, 
the red B. (C. rubescem), not uncommon in the Mediterranean, is occasionally cast ashore 
by storms on the British coasts. It is about 15 iu. long. Its brilliant appearance, when 
seen moving iu the winter, has suggested the names of fire-flame and red-ribbon, by which 
it is known at Nice. 

BANDICOOT, Perameles, a genus of marsupial (q.v.) quadrupeds, occupying in the 
zoology of Australia a place somewhat analogous to that of shrews (q.v.) "in Europe. 
Their dentition is remarkable, as they have ten cutting teeth in the upper jaw, and only 
six in the low^'cr, the posterior ones of which are two-iobed: in other respects it nearly 
resembles that of opossums. They have an elongated head and pointed muzzle; the 
hind-legs are considerably longer than the fore-l%s. The thumb and little toe of the 
fore-feet are little more than simple tubercles, so that there seem to be only three toes; 
and there is a fleshy tubercle in place of a thumb on the hind -feet. Their movements 
are similar to those of hares or rabbits. They live on bulbs, insects, etc., make ravages 
in potato-fields, and devour corn in granaries. There are several species. The long- 
nosed B. (P. nastita) is about a foot and a half in length from the extremity of the nose 
to the origin of the tail, which is not unlike that of a large rat, but better covered with 
liair. It is chiefly fotind in the mountainous parts of New South Wales. P. gunnii is 
common in Van Dieman’s Land. 

BANDICOOT, Bandicoot Rat, Malabar Rat, or Pig-Rat, Mtis gigantens, the largest 
known species of rat. The name B. is a corruption of the Telinga gancllhohu, literally 
signifying pig-rat. The animal inhabits many parts of India, and is plentiful in Ceylon. 
It is chiefly found in dry situations, and often in hilly districts. It attains the weight of 
2 or 3 lbs., and is 24 to 30 in. long, including the tab, which at the base is 24 in. in cir- 
cumference. The body is thick, and greatly arched, black above, grayish below. Its 
flesh is a favorite article of food with the coolies of India, and is said td^ be delicate, and 
much to resemble young pork. It feeds chiefly on grain and roots, and is very destruc- 
tive in gardens. “Its nests, when rifled, are frequently found to contain considerable 
. quantities of rice, stored up against the dry season. ’’-—Sir J. E. Tennent’s Geylon. 

B ANDIE E A, Attilto and Emilio, two brothers wmll known for their tragic fate, were 
descended from a distinguished aristocratic family of Venice, which hact once held a 
place in the red book of the republic. They were lieutenants in the Austrian navy, their 
father being rear-admiral ; hut, instead of sharing the pro- Austrian sentiments of their 
parent, they cherished enthusiastic dreams of the free and united republic of Italy. In 
the year 1842, they entered into correspondence with Mazzini, whom they regarded as 
almost a demi-god. Their glowing and enthusiastic patriotism breathes in every line 
of their letters. Both were noble spirits, ready for any sacrifice, but unfortunately 
impressed. wdth the delusive idea that their native country could be saved by means of a 
conspiracy, Emilio, the younger, of a stronger bodily frame, but of a lighter disposition, 
w'as under the influence of his graver and more thoughtful brother. In tlie year 1843, 
they believed that the time was come for a revolution by force of arms; but their prema- 
ture appeal finding no practical response, they fled to Corfu in Mar., 1844, where they 
endured manj’' bitter disappointments and much misery. Hope alone inspired them with 
life; hut at length, misled by false rumors of a rising in Naples, with which it is supposed 
the Neapolitan police had something to do, they ventured to land with twenty companions 
at the mouth of the small rive Nieto, in Calabria, believing that their appearance would 
be the signal for a general insurrection. The Neapolitan government expected them ; 
one of their companions, a certain Bocclieciampe, had betrayed them. They were 
attacked by an overwhelming force, and were nearly all taken'prisoners at once. One 
only fell on the spot, and two escaped. Nothing was ever allowed to transpire respecting 
the trial of these unfortunate men. Attilio and Emilio %vere shot along with seven of 
their comrades in the public square of Oosenza, on the 25th July, 1844. They died 
joyfully, exclaiming ‘ ‘ Viva ITtalial” The public mind had not then become accustomed 
to hear of bloody deaths for political causes. Aery of indignation resounded through 
Europe at this “kingly revenge,” as it was called in a conservative paper of the day. A 
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BAWHOF, or Bakdonbbibge, a t. of tlie co. of Cork, Ireland, on the Bandon, 12 m. 
s.w. from Cork, witii wliicli it is connected by a railway. The houses are built of 
stone. There are several good streets and niimeroiis ecclesiastical and other public 
buildings. B. Avas originally peopled by a colony of English Protestants and Avas so 
strictly^Frotestant that, till about the begiimiDg of the ])i'esent c.. no Boman Catholic 
Avould'havc bet'.n allowed to settle in it. More than three fourths of the population are 
now Roman (diliiolics and there is a Roman Catholic coiwent, B. A\ms at one lime a pros- 
perous inanofacturiug t., cotton-spinning and As^eaving being extensiA^ely carried on ; but 
tiiese br.uiciies of industry ha ve been almost entirely'i'elinquished, ami the pop,, Avhicli 
Avas 9049 in 1841, had diminished to 6131 in 1871. It returns one member to the house 
of commons. The country around B. is ABry beautiful, Avell Avooded, unduhitiog, and 
])astorLd. TJie river Bandon rises in the Carberry mountains and its mouth torms^^ U 
Imrbor of Kinsale. Spenser describes it as the pleasant Bandon, crowned many a 
Avood,” It has a course of 40 m., for 15 of which it is navigable to Innishanuon, 4\ri. 
l)L‘l0AV B. 

BAHBOHCr, a commercial t. on the av. coast of JaA^a, in the vicinity of the Amlcano 
Ganojig Guntour, by an eruption of Avhich 80 Aullages AA^ere destroyed in 1822. 

BAMS, Military, consist each of a body of skilled musicians, attacbed to a regiment 
in the British service. According to military regulations, the onijr indispciisahde lustru- 
meiils are drums, fifes, bugles, and trumpets, ail of Avhicii are employed to give signals 
on the march or in active service, either for infantry or for cavalry. To supplement 
this meager musical establishment, however, the officers of regiments organize, chiefly 
at their own cost, effective military bands, Avho use a variety of instrunieuts— such as 
flutes, clarionets, bassoons, horns, ophicleides, big drums, cymbals, triaugios, etc. This 
arrangement has assumed almost tlie force of a regulation; for officers above the rank of 
subairern are obliged to contribute a sum not exceeding 12 days’ pay in the coim.se of a 
year and an extra sum Avlien promoted to the band-fund. The members of these bands 
are selected from the ranks; but the band-master, though in uniform, is often a civil i .n 
who is hired for the purpose and AAdio generally refuses to accompany the regiment 
abroad, except at an increased rate of remuneration. The musicians, generally, are iu 
an anomalous position; for, Avliilst serving in the band, their pay and'eventmilly tUeii’ 
pensions are restricted to those of the private soldier. Good musicians liuAm at all times 
a tendency to quit the B. ; their better prospects as teachers and players iu orchestras 
and concerts induce tifem to obtain release by paying the amount of compensation ] 3 re- 
scribed by regulatiom An attempt made by the duke of Cambridge in 1856 to relieve 
the commissoned olficers of part of the expense entailed upon them by the present 
system failed, except as regards subalterns, and Avitli that exception matters remained as 
they Avere. In most of the regiments of the line the band consists of a band-master and 
about 15 musicians; but in the choice corps the number is often much larger. The 
band plays on parade and at mess as a part of regular duty. When M. B. play at festi- 
vals, concerts, etc., ‘‘ by permission of the commanding officer, ’Mhe payment goes lo 
the musicians; and the chance of obtaining these fees is one of the inducements to the 
men to remain in a service Avliich has very fcAv attractions in relation to the actual 
regular amount of pay. The bands of the 3 regiments of foot-guards—Gremidicr, Cold- 
stream, and Scots Fusilier — are very frequently" engaged in this av ay during the Loudon 
season. 

BAHEBEEBY,. See ACTiEA., ' 

BAjMER, Johax, 1595-1641; a Swedish general under GiistaAuis Adolphus in the 30 
years’ Avar, commanding the right wing in the battle of Leipsic and defeating Pa])pen 
Iieim. After the deatli of Giistavus the regent Oxenstiern made B. chief of "the army. 
Re was victorious at Wittstock and at Chemnitz and OA^erran all Germanov Avherc he Avas 
accused of unnecessary harshness. He failed in an attempt in 1641 to capture the 
emperor at Raiisbon and died soon afterwards. He had feAA^ equals iu rockioss gallantry. 

BANFF (pron. Bamf), the capital of Banffsliire, a seaport in the n. of tlic co., on 
the left bank of the mouth of the Doveran, 45 m. by road, and 50 by rail, n.n av of 
Aberdeen, It forms a higher or inland toAvn, and a loAver or sea town, on the Moray 
Firth. On 'a height betAveen the toAvns are some remains of a royal castle, on the site 
o{- Avhicli is now a large house — the “ castle.” To the e. of B. is Duff house, the scat of 
the earl of Fife, Avith a large park. The liaifior is liable to be sanded up. A. soA'en- 
arched bridge OA^er the Doveran unites B. Avitli the seaport of Macduff, lialf a mile to 
the east. Ifiie chief exports are corn, cattle, salmon, and herrings. In 1872, 429 ves- 
sels of 70,386 tons, entered the port. Pop. ’71, 7439 in B., and 3407 in lllacduff. In 
1877-78, tlui valued rental of B. Avas £10,699. B. with Elgin, Cullen, InAmrury, Kin- 
tore, and Peterhead, sends one member to parliament. Robert II., in 1372, macle B. a 
royal burgh. Archbishop Sharp of St. AudreAvs was born here in 1613. J\IacplicrvSon, 
a uoied r(d)ber, Avas executed here in 1700. Some houses and much property inB. Averc 
destroyed by the Aug. flood in the Doveran in 1829. 

BANFFSHIBE, a co. in the n.e. of Scotland, bounded n. by the Moray Firth; c., s.e., 
and s. by Aberdeenshire; w., by Elgin and InA?'erncss shires. It stands IBtli among the 
Scotch counties in size, and 14th in population. Its greatest length is about 68 m., its 
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{:!:reatcst breadth about 32— average 12; its extent of sea-coast about 30; estimated area, 
'(>86 sq. miles. The surface, especially in the s. and s.e., is mountainous, interspersed 
^vitU fertile valleys and fine pastures; but the surface near the coast is comparatively 
level. The chief mountain-ranges, rivers, and strike of tlie stratified rocks, run from 
s.w. to n.e., and the whole ca is an extensive slope in the same direction, from 
tiie Grampians to the Moray Firth, into which the rivers flow. The coast is rocky, but 
not high, except to the e. of Banff. The higliest peaks are the North Cairngorm, 4083 ft. ; 
Ben-a-main, 3874; Ben Rinnes, 2763; Corrybabbie, 2569; Knock, 1416. Ben Macdhiii, 
4295 ft., is partly in Banffshire. The chief rivers are the Spey, -which bounds a third 
of the CO. on the w. ; and the Doveran, 60 m. long, and mostly included within, the 
county. The predominant rocks are granite, quartz rock, mica-slate, clay -slate, syenitic 
greenstone, graywacke, graywacke-slate, old red sandstone with fossil -fishes, inotamor- 
'phic liraesto'ne, and serpentine. The serpentine near Portsoy- has long lieen famous as 
the Portsoy marble.’’ Beryl and rock-crystal occur on Cairngorm. Lead, iron, anti, 
moriy, and plumbago occur in small quantity. The soil in many parts is very fertile, 
and highly cultivated. In 1878, a third of the surface of B. was in crop, the chief cropn 
being oats, turnips, and grass. The breeding of cattle is the chief object of the farmei. 
In 1878, B, iiad 7797 horses, 43,702 cattle, 51,905 sheep, and 3496 pigs. The chief man 
ufactures of B. are weaving, bleaching, tanning, distilling, and artilicial manures. Glen 
livet whisky has long been celebrated. The chief exports are grain, meal, and cattle, 
Tliere are 12 fishing towns and villages along the coast. The herring-fishery is exlen 
sively carried on. "The salmon-fisKeries of the Spey and Doveran are very valuable, tii^ 
Spey ranking after the Tweed and Tay as a salmon-river. B. is divided into the dis- 
tricts of Enzie, Boyne, Strathisla, Strathdoveran, Balveny, Gleulivet, and Stratbavoti. 
The chief towns and villages are Banff, Macduff, Portsoy, Keith, Cullen, Buckie, Duff- 
town, and Tomantoul. Pop. in ’71, 62,023; with 107.7 females to every 100 males; 
84.79 X)er cent of the children between the ages of 5 and 13 were receiving education. 
There are 23 civil parishes in the co., and 81 places of worship (of which 33 belong 
to the established church, and 24 to the free church). Valued rental of B. (1878-79y 
£221,123. The parliamentaiy constituency in 187(8-79 was 2552. B., along with the 
counties of Aberdeen and Elgin, enjoy.s the" Dick bequest (q.v.) for parochial education. 
Two tiiirds of B. belong to 4 lauded proprietors. The co. returns one member to 
parliament, and Banff and Cullen unite with Elgin, luveniry, Kintore, and Peterhead in 
returning another. B. contains numerous remains of antiquity, the most remarkable 
bein^^* the old churches of Gamrie and IMortlach. The former biiilt in 1010, and used for 
public worship till 1830, is called the “Kii'k of Skulls,” the bones of the Norsemen who* 
fell on the neighboring field of Bloody Pots having been built into Its walls. Mortlach 
was for a c. the seat of a bishop, but 'David I., in 1139, incorporated the see with that of 
Aberdeen, 

BAHGAIOEE, a fortified t. of Mysore, in a district of the same name, situated 70 m. 
n.e. of Serlngapatam, in lat. 12° 58' n., and long. 77° 38' east. It is the chief military sta- 
tion of the British in the territory. In has a manufacture of silk; but that of cotton, is, 
or has been, far more important, having been at one time estimated to employ 3000 
looms. The pop. of B. -was (1872) 142,513. As the place is 3000 ft. above the sea, the 
thermometer, during six successive years, is said to have risen only twice above 90°, 
and then only to 92° and 93°. During the same period, the lowest temperature was 61°. 
B. -was a favorite residence of Hyder Ali; and, in 1791, it was stormed by the British 
under lord Cornwallis. Water is good and abundant; and European vegetaliles grow in 
the gardens.— The district of B. has an area of 2914 sq.m, and a pop. of'’GS71) 828,354. 

BANGKOK', the capital city of Siam, is situated on the banks of the Meinam, about 
20 m. from tiu^ mouth of that river, in the gulf of Siam, and in lat. 13° 38' n., and long. 
100° 34' e. The population is about 500,000, about half of wdiom are Chinese, in wlK)se 
hands is centered nearly all the trade of B., ■which is large, as is shf)wn by the commer- 
cial returns, The exports in 1871 w’-ere $6,132,913; in 1872, $6,684,390. The imports 
in 1871 amounted to $4,509,461; in 1872, to $5,247,729. For their right to trade here, 
the Chinese pay a poll-tax of about $3 on entering the kingdom, and a similar sum is 
collected from them every three years. The paymeiit of this tax exempts them from the 
half-yearly servitude which all other oriental strangers resident in Siam are required to 
give. The approacli to B. by the 3[einam, which can be navigated by sliips of from 
200 to 300 tons burden, is exceedingly beautiful, the banks. being skirted ])y fine trees 
full of gay birds. As the town is neared, numerous temples present tlieinselves, and 
fioatiiig-houses become common; and finally, the whole city, with its rich gardens, and 
sliining temples and palaces, bursts full upon the view. Alarge number of the liouses 
float on rafts, and can be transferred from one place to another" at pleasTire. There are 
a few houses in the city built of brick and stone, but the greater part are of wood. There 
arc usually in each, house a division for males and one for -females, Tlie land-houses are 
raised upon piles, Bor 8 ft. from the ground, and are reached by rude ladders— the daily 
flow^ of the tides and the annual inundations rendering this plan nece.ssary. The floating- 
houses are made of bamboo-boards, •wicker-work, or palm-leaves, and have generally a 
veranda in front, with a small wing at each end. The circumference of the walls of B., 
■which are 15 ft. high and 12 broad, is said to be 6 miles. The Internal traffic of B. is 



cinefly carried on by means of canals, tliere being only a few passable streets in the whole 
city. Horses and carriages are rarely seen except iii the neighborhood of the palaces. 
The chief interest of the kingdom of Siam, according to sir John Bowring, concentrates 
itself in Bangkok. B. is the constant residence of the two kings of Siam and their 
respective courts. TIic palace of the li]*st king is siirroiinded by high walls, and is nearl3^ 
a mile in circumference. ^ It includes temples, public ollices, accommodation for some 
thousands of soldiers, with their necessary equipments, a theater, and rooms for about 
3000 females, 600 of whom are the wives of the king. The sacred wiiite elephant has 
also a place within the palace. Throughout the interior are distributed the most costly 
articles in gold, silver, and precious stones. The palace of the second king, xvhosre 
functions are not veiy clearly defined, is nearly as large as that of t])e first king, but not 
so ostentatious. See Siam. The temples of B. are innumerable, fuid decorated in the 
most gorgeous style, the Siamese taking a pride in lavishing their wvealth on tliem. 
Some of them, according to the Catholic bishop Pallegoix, have cost more than 4,000,600 
francs (£160,000). In the neighborhood of B. are iron-mines and forests of teak-wmod. 
The chief exports are sugar, pepper, cardamoms, ivory, feathers, hides, fine woods, rice, 
salt, and fish. By the treaty concluded by sir John Bo\yrmg in 1855, the Siamese reserve 
the right to prohibit the exportation of stdt, rice, and fish, in cases of threatened scarcitv. 
The imports are tea, manufactured silks and piece-goods, opium, hardware, machinenq 
and glass wares. In 1872, 336 vessels of 132,012 tons entered, and 294 of 136,148 tons, 
cleared the port. See sir John Bowring's Siam. 

BAHOOE, an episcopal city, borough, and seaport t. in the n.w. of Caernarvonshire, 
Horth Wales, on the s.e. bank of the Menai strait, 21 m. from the Britannia bridge, and 
591 w. of ‘Chester. It consists chiefly of a narrow crooked street, a mile long, stretcli- 
ings.w. through a narrow fertile valley, bounded on the s. by steep precipices. The 
grandeur and beauty of the surrounding scenery has long made it a favorite resort, and 
the opening of the Chester and Holyhead railway, on the great line of communication 
from London to Dublin, has greatly promoted its prosperity. The town has of laie 
years been greatly improved, and mostly rebuilt. Its chief trade is derived from the 
great slate-quarries of Llandegai, 6 m. distant, and employing 2000 men. The slates are 
exported to all parts of the world, and also manufactured at B. into tables, chimney- 
pieces, etc. Pop. '71, 9859. B. unites with Caernarvon, Conway, CTiccieth, Hovib, 
and Pwllheli, in sending one member to parliament B. is a place" of great aiUiquitv. 
In 525, St. Deiniol founded a college here. It wms raised to a bishopric in 550, the 
founder being the first diocesan. The cathedral founded by him w'as destroyed by the 
Sapns in 1071, rebuilt in 1102, and again destroyed by tire in 1402. The present edi fleas 
built between 1496 and 1532, is a plain embattled cruciform structure, 214 bj^ 60 ft, 
with a pinnacled to^ver 00 ft. Ijigh. Several Welsh princes and distinguished ecclesias^ 
lies are buried here. B. bishopric is the oldest in Wales. 

BAJifGOE, a small seaport t. in the n.c, of the co. of Down, Ireland, on the s. side of 
the entrance to Belfast lough, and 12 m. e.n.c. of Belfast, wu’tli wliicli it is connected by 
rail Passenger steamers also ply daily during the summer months behveen B. and 
Belfast Pop. '71, 2560. Cattle and provisions are exported. Lead is found at Coiilig 
in the neighborhood. It is a favorite wTite ring-place of the middle classes of Belfast 
St Cimgall, in 555, founded Bangor abbey (“Ban-choir,” the “White Choir,” whence 
tlie name Bangor). From this abbey, Alfred selected professors w1ien he founded the 
university of Oxford. In the 9th c. it liad 3000 inmates. 

BAISTGOE, a city in the state of Maine, 231 m, n.e. of Boston, on the right bank of the 
Penobscot, about " GO m. from its mouth, and at its confluence with the Kenduskeag, 
\yhich intersects the city, and affords an extensive supplj^ of water-powder. At spring- 
tides, wliich here rise 17 ft., the harbor is accessible from" the sea for the largest vessels, 
and as the navigation cannot go higher, B. is one of the largest lumber depots in the 
world, absorbing and monopolizing the trade of the heavily-timbered basins of the 
Penobscot and its tributaries. Aboiit 2000 vessels arc annually employed in the trafie. 
B. possesses several churclics, a theological semiuaryq foundries, pinning and sawing 
mills, etc. There are two daily and four waiekly new’spapers. Steamboats run bePvecn 
B. and the adjacent ports of Portland and Boston, and it is a station on the Penobscot 
and Kennebec railway. Pop. '70, 18,290. 

BAKGOR one of the most important cities in l^Iaine. Port Norumbega w^as 

built here, in 1656, by the French; and it was thought that a great city of that name 
existed (alluded to by Milton in Pamclhe Lost, in Burton’s Aiuitomy of Mela rich oly, and 
by other authors). In 1769, the settlement, now^ under English rule, wms called Keiu 
duskeag. Finally, it got its present name from the well-knowm psalm tune, wliicli was 
a great favorite ^Hth its minister, Seth Koble. It was incorporated as a city in 1834, 
since wliich time it has grown to nearly 30,000 in population. A navigable river, rail- 
roads, and abundant water-powder combine to make B. a great manufacturing citj^ It 
is the seat of justice of Penobscot co., and a port of entry, with a capacious, safe, and 
easily accessible harbor. The city is on both sides of the Kenduskeag, over which there 
are sc^dcral bridges-; and over the Penobscot there is a bridge a quarter of a mile long, 
connecting the city with the suburb of Brewer. B. is one of the greatest lumber marts 
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in tlie union, employing more than 2000 vessels in the business. It is the seat of a Com 
gregational theological seminary. 

BAH&92tXA3T COHTEOYEESY. Br. Benjamin Iloadley, bishop of Bangor, in a sermon 
preached before George I., Mar. 31, 1717, on the text, ^‘Aly kingdom is not of this 
world,’’ advanced opinions yegardingthe constitution of the church which excited stroag 
opposition from the zealous advocates of ecclesiastical authority. A coutroveivy ensued, 
which was can led on with great heat for many years, and resulted in a ponderous collec- 
tion of pamphlets. Bee liOADLEY. 

SilF^OB-IBCJOEB (Bangor below the Wood), an inland village, beautifully situated, in 
a fertile and richlywvooded country, on the right biink of the "Dee, on tlie lioi'ders of 
Flint and Denbigh shires, North Wales, 5 m. s.e'. of Wrexliam. Pop. of towniship (1871), 
574. It was once the seat of one of the largest monasteries in Britain. Tiiis monastery 
was founded before 180 a.i>., and contained 2400 monks in the time of St. Augustine, in 
the end of the 6th c., when they distinguished themselves in resisting the claims of the 
papal see. Etiielred, king of ISlorthumbria, in 598, devastated the monastery, and mas- 
sacred 1200 of the monks. 

BANGS, Na-TTIAIT, d.d., 1778-1862; b. Conn.; a Methodist minister, commencing as 
in itinerant in 1801. He labored seven years in Canada, and came to New York in 1810. 
In 1S20, be wn\s chosen agent of the Methodist book concern; in 1828, chosen editor of 
the OkrMmn Advocate and Journal, and in 1829 elected bishop of Canada, but declined. 
In 1882, he was editor of the Methodki Maga^Jne and Quarterly Rerieiv\ in 1836, secretary 
of the church’s missionary society; in 1841, president of the Wesleyan university, but 
soon afterwards returned" to p>astoral work in New York. Dr. B. w\as the aiiilior of 
PrcckiiUnaium Mummed, Reformer Reformed, Life of Arniinius, History of Missio'M, 
HMory of the Methodist Episcopal OJmrch, etc. 

BAHIALU'KA, a fortified t. of Bosnia, European Turkey, situated on the left bank of 
the Verbas, with a manufactory of gunpowder, and numerous bazaars and i)ubiic baths. 
Pop. 8000. 

.BAHIAN (from the Sanscrit hanij, a merchant), a wi^rd used in India to designate a 
merchant or trader generally. It is more particularly applied to the great mercdiants in 
the w. of India, especially in the seaport towms of ' Bombtrv , Surat, Cambay, etc., who 
carry on a very (extensive trade by means of caravans with the interior of Asia, even 
to the borders of Russia and China. Contrary to the general custom of the Indian 
people, these m ere lum is travel much, and the" establishments and counting-houses of 
Indian banians are to be found in almost every commercial towm of any note in Asia, 
The banians form a class or division of the caste (q.v.) of the Yaisya, Jiclopt a peculiar 
costume, and are stiict in the observance of fasts and in abstaining from the use of 
tiesh. " 

BAHIAN BAYS, a sailor’s phrase, nearly equivalent to iliQjoim mafgres of the French. 
The term d(motes the days wdieu no meat is served out to a ship’s creW'. Banian days 
bavc‘ no longer any existence in the royal navy. The term is derived from the practice 
of the Imni an (q.vd traders. 

BANIAN-TEEE. See Banyan. 

BAN IBI, John, a celebrated Irish novelist, b. 1800, whose pictures of manners, in the 
form of tales, have excited considerable interest in Eriglanch His aim was to become 
for Ireland what Scott liad been for Scotland. He lias given proof of vigorous intel- 
loetiial grasp and vivid fancy, in a series of pictures of life, in which lie delinc?ates the 
peculiarities of the Irish character' in strong light and shade, and appeals forcibly to tlie 
national reeling. His Tales of the OLIara Family (London, 1825) were followed, in 
1826, by a second series, wdilch did not disappoint the high expectations excited liy the 
first. Of these, several have been translated into German by Lindan. Next appeared 
The Battle of the Boyne, The Croppy The Denounced (iSfii)), Ihe Srnufigler (1881), 

The Mayor of Wimlgap, Father Connell, etc. In 1887, general s^’-mpathy bavin g Ijcen 
attracted towards B.’s privations, occasioned by disease that precludekl all Uterary 
exertion, a pension of ,€150 per annum from the civil list wois awarded him Ijy govern- 
ment, wdiich was afterwmrds furtlicr increased by €40 for the education of liis'daughter, 
an only child. He died in poverty on the 1st Aug., 1842, at Windgap cottage,' near 
Kilkenny., 

B. failed in his attempt to portray the manners and frivolities of the higher clas.ses; 
but none of his predecessors, such as Edgeworth, Morgan, and Ci*ofton Uroker, have 
succeeded in^ depicting so vividly and truly the Irish peasant, -with liis picturesque 
peculiarities in his sutferings and errors. Although generally happy in tlie plot and 
development of his story, he is too much disposed to dwell on the horrible. His denun- 
ciations may be well founded, but they disturb the poetic effect. B, was also not quite 
free from a somewhat tiresome minuteness of description, and his imitation of Scott is 
frequently very palpable. 

BANISHMENT, excepting in the penal sense of trans^portation (q.v.) with wdiich it is 
popularly synonymous, can only now be said to have a legal meaning historically. 
Formerly, in England, parties who were required to abjure the realm — that is, renounce 
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and depart from the country — were, so to speak, banUlted; hut the word appears to Imve 
a more technical and precise significance in the Scotch law than in the English, and in 
Scotch la^r-hoo]^:s, is defined as the punishment of exile from Scotland inflicted on per- 
sons convicted of CCTtain olfenses for which that punishment is provided. But as a 
jvmdslimeiit, it has either been abolished in that country by express enactment or become 
oi) 3 o]etc by disuse. See T:rahspob,tatiox, Pexal Servitude. 

BAMISTEE, a corruption of baluster (q.v.). 

BxiNISTER. See Halie AX Court House. 

BAKJEEMASSII?’, a large kingdom on the s.e. of Borneo, lias an area of 5880 sq.m., 
and a pop. of about 150,000 souls, chiefly Mohammedans. Since 1860, it is governed 
]^y the Dutch resident for the s. and e. of Borneo, who lias an assistant at Martapura, 
\vliero the sultans formerly lived. B. is watered by large rivers and intersected by a 
chain of mountains, in several parts rising to 3000 feet. Excellent small arms are mami- 
facdurod. The products are pepper, wax, edible nests, rattans, benzoin, dragons’ blood, 
(‘oal, iron, diamonds, and g’old-dust. 

B., the capital of the residency, is built on the island Tatas, about 12 in. from the 
moudi of the Banjermassin or Barlto; pop. 35,000. In 1871, the population of the resi- 
dency numbered 326 Europeans and 847,846 natives. There is a considerable trade in 
ntitivc products, and the imports are piece-goods, gunpowder, rice, sugar, Cliinese 
porcelain, silks, and a few horses from Java. 

EAITJOEMAS', a t. of Java, 22 m, from the s. coast, in s. lat. 7*' 33' 45", and e. long, 
109° 19' 20". It is situated at the opening of an extensive and fruitful valley on the left 
bank of the Serajo. It is well built, and carries on a considerable trade ‘ Pop. 9000. 
B. is the residence of a Dutch governor, and has a fort and garrison. It is the capital 
of a province of the same name, which produces coffee, sugar, indigo, rice, tobacco, etc. 

BAHK — BAHEMG. A banker lends money at interest, usually for short periods on 
satisfactory security, and receives money on "deposit, for which" he sometimes allows 
interest and sometimes does not, but merely keeps it safely for the depositor. Some banks 
—■notably the hank of Amsterdam, which, during the 17tli c., was the great xvarelioiise 
for bullion in Europe— were simply custodiers of "coin and bullion lodged vdth them, for 
which they granted receipts transferable from hand to hand, entitling the owrjcrs to get 
back the gold or silver, in coin or bullion as originally deposited. &it money lying-in 
such hanks was unproductive, and indeed entailed upon the owners considerabie charges 
to pay the necessary expenses of management. In recent times the competition for 
money by borrowers has become so keen, and the outlets for lending it safely so numer- 
ous, that banks of this class are no longer needed. They have in fact all passed away, 
and the business of receiving money is now universally combined with timt of lending 
it out. A hanker does not lioard all* the money deposited witli him ; he gives the greater 
portion out on loan. The advantages accruing to society from the operations of banking 
are thus immensely increased. A hanker receives from all around him tlie sums of 
money, both small and great, which would otherwise be useless in the coffers of the 
owners, and lends it to those who can employ it to advantage and could not olherwise 
obtain it. Capital hitherto lying useless and unproductive becomes through Ids agency 
useful and productive. The direct advantages arising from such transactions are con- 
siderable. The hanker, if the money is allowed to lie with liim for some time, will pay 
the depositor interest upon it, will lend the amount to a borrower who will engage in 
some business transaction witli it and make a profit tiiere])y; and the banker himself 
will make a profit upon the dilierencc between the interest allowed to the depositor and 
eliarged to the borrower. But ])esides the direct advantages, tlie indirect advantages are 
lU't less imporlaul. AViththe money thus lent out, manufacturers can purchase raw 
material to be worked up, and procure food and clotliing for their workmen; and 
traders can go into the markets and purchase commodities for resale. Commodities are 
thus more quickly turned to useful purposes, and a stimulus is given to tlie production 
of more. But a banker deals not with the money only of others; he uses money belong- 
ing to himself. This is his capifal. Few would ])e found to deposit their money with 
a person known to possess none of liis own. If he should lend deposits to those v/ho 
fail to repay them— that is, make had dehU—liQ has the means from his cajiital of replatj- 
ing the deposits thus lost. 

The services that a banker performs as the cash-keeper of Ids depositors are very 
great. In the case of persons not themselves in business, it is quite usual for a banker 
to make all their money -payments, beyond their small daily expenditure, and to receive 
tlu^ money payable to tliem. The money transactions of such persons are thus contained 
in their banker’s books. This is effected by the depositor giving a check or order on 
his banker for the sums he has to pay; and ‘by handing to him all the cheeks or orders 
the depositor receives for sums payable to himself. Suppose a person’s income derived 
from dividends on goveruraent stock: he sends a poioer of attorney or authority to lus 
banker to uplift the dividends for him. These are received by the banker as deposits, 
and are drawn out by the depositor as occasion occurs, by checks isstied by tlie deposi- 
tor to those to whom he requires to pay it away. So he may receive money due to him 
by a check given to him by his debtor. This check he sends to his banker, who will 
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obtain payment. If both, persons deal with the same banker, a simple transfer in his 
books will carry through the transaction; and if the baiilvers be diilereiit;, and each has 
received, in the course of his business, as is always happening, a chock on the other, 
there will be a set-off between them; and two payments will be tnade as well as two 
deposits, without trouble to the persons concerned, and withont the employment of any 
money. But this mode of managing one’s pecuniary transactions is not confmed to the 
case of those not engaged in business; on the contrary, it is followed on a sca.le out of 
all proportion greater in carrying through the money transaetions of those in business or 
trade in the principal industrial countries. 

Besides thus performing the function of cashiers to their depositors, in consideration 
of the profit made on their deposits, many banks allow their depositors interest on tlieir 
deposits. The rate allowed is, of course, always less than that r<.'C(‘ived by the banker, 
Frequently a depositor bargains with the banker not to draw out his deposit wilLout 
previous notice, longer or shorter as may be agreed on ; and in this case the banker will 
allow a higher rate of interest than when the deposit is repayaMe tni is, at any 

time, without previous notice. The practice of allowing interest on deposits htis pn> 
vailed in Scotland since 1729, but in England is of later growth, and not invariable; the 
rule there being rather to allow interest on fixed deposit's only, and to allow no interest 
on money at call or on current accounts. It has led, of late years, to a great increase 
in the amount of deposits. Many persons prefer the low rate of interest which banks 
give, to the higher rate which may be obtained from individual borrowers, or to the 
gimter return which may be received if they traded on their money. 

Occasions are always occurring for withdrawing deposits, as wmll as making them. 
Traders and commercial men, for example, day by day, deposit with llieir bankers the 
drawings or sums of money which they receive in the course of tlieir business; and, ou 
the other hand, day by day, draw but such sums as they require to pay away in pur- 
chases of goods, in wages, rent, and other expenditure. A bank, therefore, while con- 
tinually receiving deposits, is continually repaying deposits; and the amount uncalled 
for is subject to a daily fluctuation. At one period of the year, or in a certain condition 
of trade, iiie amount of deposits may he hi|’h ; at another, low\ As it is a principle, tU 
the very root of hanking, that money deposited shall be returned, either on demand, or 
punctually at the expiry of a stipulated notice, it folio w^s that banks must always have 
in their coffers as much of the money deposited with them as there is the least likeli- 
hood of being called for by depositors. When business is in its ordinary condition, a 
bank can, after some experience, approximate pretty nearly to the amount of the greatest 
demand for a return of deposits throughout the year, and provide accordingly. But 
sometimes the credit of a bank becomes doubted, either from causes peculiar To itself, 
or on occasions of a or general distrust, wiien all wiio owm money wish to have it 
in their own possession. In these cases, there is a run on the hank for repajmient of its 
deposits, and the amount called for maybe far beyond the maximum clem aiuled in ordi- 
nary times. If the hank has not retained as mncli of the deposits in its coffers as meet 
the "demand, it is said to suspend and, as a general rule, it must wu’nd-up its 

business; the coufldence of the public that it will in future restore its deposits on 
demand being now destroyed. There are two prime rules in safe ])arikhig: the one is, 
that the bank shalllend its deposits only on inuloubted and readily relia'lde Hecurities, 
how^ever low the profit; and the other is, that the Ijunk shall retain a siifllcieut amount 
of its resources — and this is called the reserve — to meet the possible demands of the 
depositors, even in cases of a run, although there rna}" l)e no reason to expect one; for 
when a run conies, it seldom casts its shadow before." But it is evident that the greater 
the reserve of a bank, the less the amount of de])osits wliich it can lend out nriil 
draw" interest for; hence the temptation wfiiich banks He under of imprudently lending 
out a too great proportion of their deposits; and it is their yielding to this temptation 
wdiich almost alwws precipitates the failures of ].)anks. 

The reserve of the banking department of the Bank of England is ahvays in coin, or, 
wdiat is the same thing, in notes against which there is coin lying in wdiat is called Hie 
issm department of the hank. In the case of all other banks in this country, the reseiwe 
is only partly in coin; sometimes the proportion of coin is very small. A great pordou 
of the reserve is generally in Bank of England notes, equivalent, of course, to coin. 
These other banks also hold a portion af their reserve, in the shape of government 
3loek, in which they have invested it. In this way, the banks obtain a return on this 
.ast portion of their reserve, in the dividends or interest paid by government on the stock 
— this return being less, indeed, in the usual case, than if the bank had lent out the 
;npney in the ordinary course of business, but better tliaii no return at all, as must be wiicn 
the com or notes are lying idle. The reason why government stock, in Great Britain, is 
a safe reserve is, that it is sure to commantl a purchaser at all times. If there he a run 
on a bank, it immediately finds a purchaser for the stock, and with the price, wliether 
paid in gold, or in Bank of England notes, the only other legal tender, it meets the 
demands of its depositors. Sometimes, a bank has its" reserve in' the form of a deposit at * 
the Bank of England; or, if a provincial bank, with some London bank wiiich has its 
own reserve there. From the » Bank of England being the channel througlr which, 
directly or indirectly, payments are made, and moneys received, by other banks, it is 
more convenient for them to have tlieir reserve lying as a deposit in it than lying as 
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I?r*ld owi Iii the ease oi' a clema,nd on tbeir reserve, tlio banks vrill 

dnnvout their deposirs, in notes, or, ii‘ gold be in demand, in gold, from the Bank of 
Ih;gland., Wlietlier, ihercforo, the pjserve of a bank is invested. in goveriimeot securi- 
lios* or Is deposited in the Benlv of Kjn^land. or is in Bank of England notes, it is from the 
vein in tlmi bank that tin* gold eomes in tlie case of a run. It is apparent from tliis that 
it is esscunrd to the ■^tahilur of all Iriiiks in this country, so long us they themselves do not 
keep a subicient reserve of coin in their coders, that the Bank of England shall always 
b(^ jWscssed of eoiii, and nerer be iiuablc, on demand, to pay its depositors in gold, or 
in give gold in exehangc* for all its notes tliiit may be presented to it. It maybe added, 
thai while Inraksgain, through th.e rninual dividends, in keeping their reserve in gov* 
erninent sioclv, they niri the risk of a loss in the event of their requiring to sell it in the 
time of a p;inie„ For at siioh a lime, wiien many securities and stocks become unsalable, 
and all of them stiifer dc]nociation in value, government stock itself fails in price, 
although Jess so tluio tlm- others. Banks often invest portions of their reserve in otiier 
' stocks than governnieDt stock. TJie higher return obtained on these other is, however, 
caitwoiglied l>y the greater risk of depreciation in their value, whether continued unsold 
or thrown into the market for sale in times of panic. 

lYe have hitherto l)(.c*n treating banksas banks of deposit ^xnd loan; but many of these 
lianks, in all count rics wliere kudvs are known, are also banks of mue. Banks of deposit, 
as has been mentioned, make loans from their capital and deposits. If from capital, the 
banlvcr has no greater proflt by tlie transaction than if he had lent out his money in any 
other way, equadly safe, and involving the same amount of trouble. If from deposits, 
the interest im receives, in so far as it exceeds tlie interest, if any, paid to the depositors, 
and a ratable proportion of tlie expense of carrying on the business of the bank, is pure 
gain to him. Bufa banker may give tlie loan from his own notes, and in that case bis 
gain is still ,gi’eater. A bank-note is simply a written promise by the bank issuing it, to 
pay to the bearer, on demand, a sum of money — that is, in coin of the realm. Of course, 
illio borrower would not accept a loan from a bank in its own notes, unless ho believed 
that itcould redeem its promise of paying in coin, and that the puhlic were of the same 
cpiiiion; for the moment tliat a suspicion arises tliat the promise will not be made good, 
tile note will cease to pass from hand to hand as coin, or to perform all the functions 
wliicli coin performs. But wlien the loati is acce])ted in a bank’s own notes, it is 
evident that the interest which the l)ank draws for the loan of its promises to pay is pure 
profit, except the rateable proportion — as in the other cases — of the expense of carry- 
ing on its business, and the <!Xpcnse of tim paper and printing of tlie notes with the 
govornment stamp duty. In other wmrds, a bank which can get people to pay to it 
interest for the loan of its promises to pay, draws the vsame iuemne— barring tlie com- 
paratively trilling expense of mtinufacturing tlie written promises — as a bank does which 
has to provide itself with gold for making its loans. Tht*. motive whicli a bank has to 
extend its issues on loans is therefore apparent, so long, of course, as it is not compulsory 
on it to reiaia unemplo^’cd in its coiiers as nmcli in gx)ld as it issues in notes.. 

But it does uoi follow that when a bank makes'a loan in its own notes for a definite 
period, it will, really obtain the benefit of the whole of tiie interest on it for that period: 
for the borrower cloes not apply for the notes that he may keep them beside him, 
but that he may pay tliem away in making a purchase, or in liquidating a debt, and this, 
most commonly on the veiy day he receives them. If the person to wdiom the notes arc 
thus paid by tlie borrower has himself no purchase to paj^ for, or no payment to make, 
he may, the nuniicnt he gets them, return them to the bank that issued them, to lie 
there on deposit. If the bank pays interest on deposits, as most banks do, then out of 
the interest drawn by it on the original loan, it will iiave to pay interest to the 
depositor opdie notes; in oilier words, tlie loan is no longer a loan ed its notes, but a 
loan from its deposits. Or, the person receiving the notes from the borrower, may 
immediately present' them to the issuing bank for coin, instead of depositing tliem. 
Here, too, Iheroforo, the loan that was made in notes is now.converted into a loan of 
coin, that was in reserve from previous deposits, or tliat was pa, rt of the bank’s own 
capital; in which cases, the bank obtains no advantage whatever in having made the 
ioim originally in its notes. It might equally well, so far as profit is concerned, have 
originally made it in gold from its reserve of depo.sits or capital. Kotes generally find 
their way back to the bank that issued them through other banks, into which they have 
been paid as deposits, or for the liquidation of debts due to them. These banks suffer 
the loss of profit or interest on the amount of the notes thus received by them so long 
as they keep tliem; llicy therefore immediately present them to the issitingbank for gold, 
to replenish their own reserves, or to lend out; or, what is the same thing, they present 
them to the issuing bank for government stock, or other securities bearing interest, and 
which that bank has had to provide from its capital and deposits. 

It will now be apparent to the reader that tliere are two checks which prevent a bank 
issuing notes to any extent it pleases. In the first place, there must be a demand for its 
notes by borro'wers. It is only to people in good credit, and likely to make a profitable 
use of them, that a bank will lend its notes, and such people will not take an increase of 
loans unless trade is increasing, and new opportunities be presenting themselves for 
profitably employing the notes borrowed. True, banks, when imprudently conducted, 
or when deceived in the character of their customers, frequently lend their notes to reck- 
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less persons, wlio overtrade 'witli them, and become bankrupt. But banlvs commit this 
error "svlien they do commit it, to a far greater extent, liy loans of their deposits aiui 
capital than by loans of their notes. In the second place, the. iinmedlalc return of the 
notes, chietiy through other banks for gold, or for other portions of tiie reserve of the 
issuing bank, is a check to its issuing more notes than it has a reserve to This 

return of notes through banks is called the exch(in(jc of notes— tiie notes issiuai by a 
being returned to it in exchange for the notes held by it of another bank. 

Besides issuing its notes, in loams, a bank may issue them In repayment of deposits. 
In this case, there is the same profit to the bank as in the other casf3. "ihui bank gets the 
profit which it makes on the money whicli was ongiually deiioshcd or lodg(;(l with it, 
withbut having to pay interest to the persons who made, the deponi or ludgmenl; iho 
deposit, or money loaged, having now been repaid in its notes. But here, too, these 
notes are equally liable to be returned to the issuer as when they are issued on loans. 

Of all the notes issued, in whatever way, by banks, a certain amount is not returned 
to themvbu t is kept in circulation, being what is requ!r(^':l by the neces.sities of tiie public 
for use as money, passing from hand to hand. It is of course on tiiis ]^orlion Unit the 
banks make their profit ; and, in consequence of this jirollt, they are able to alTord banlo 
ing facilities to the public more cheaply than they coukI oll-erwise do. Tlie jurolit is just 
the interest on the notes in circiilation—less the exiiense {)f manufacturing the notes, a 
ratable proportion of the expenses of conducting the liaiiks, ami the loss of Interest or 
profit on an unemployed reserve kept from prudence, or by the requirement of law, to 
meet a return of notes. This interest is paid lyy the persons who origlualiy borrowed 
these notes from the banks, and who have not repaid them; or if tiic bunks have repaid 
deposits with the notes, the interest is paid by^ those to whom tliey h^^t what, was m-igi- 
nally these deposits. The amount of the bank-nolc-s in circulai ion varies at ditfereht 
periods of the year'*, at term-times and quarter-days, wl^en rnoni payments than usual 
are made, there is a greater qiianlity of money requirial liy the public tluiii at olher times, 
and the notes in circulation increase in amount. Ti;is addition to the oi5*e.u]ation is 
drawn from the banks by the depositors or borrowers. After it ha.s sei ved it.s purpose, 
this additional quantity ‘gradually returns to the banks ns deposits or hi reimyment of 
loans. If the credit of an issuing hank is at anytime su.T'peeled, the hoidi'rsof notes 
will proBcnt them for gold, just iif the same way as its depositors w ill call for a return 
of their deposits; aiKUhls risk must be provided against lyy a corre.spoiiding increase of 
its general reserve, on wliiidi, of course, it makes no profit. It }ia.s beam gcnca-aily imag- 
ined that, wTieii issuing banks suspend payments on a rim, the run is one on the ]‘«rt of 
their note-holders; bnt this is only a popular error. In a wcll-establisiied bank, the 
amount of its notes in circulation is of little importance compa.i'd 1o d * osiis; {unl 
though tlie holders of small sums in notes may be more a])t than deposit o]\s to take 
ahirrn and rush in a panic to the bank for gold for its notes, a small projiortlon of 
its depositors suddenly demanding a return of hheir money in gold, a.-, elfeelurdtly drains 
a bank of its reserve, as if its w'hole circulation were to lie at once presented ro ii; ibr 
gold. 

Banks make their loans cldefiyin the formof that is, upon bills of ercehange. 

Commodities in tlie v/liolesale market are generally sold on credit. The buyer promises 
to pay the amount at a certain date to the Wler, rmd iiis promise iscoulained in a bill of 
exchange. The seller transfers it to a bank, whicli, on the faith of it, advances the 
amount in loan to him, less (liMyniiit (q.v.), that, is, Interest of ijio money Ml! the bill be 
due. This is calhid ifhTomitinfj, But baiilcs lend on other s^eurilies. A. nobler of a'ov- 
eriiment stock, for example, will obtain a loan on the seenrily of jils stock; thfi banker 
being entithal to sell it, and repay tiuj loan from the price, if the horoever fall to makie 
punctual payment. So also, the' holder of stock or shares in any public conqiany, ns a 
raihvay company, or of a debenture or bond due by such, wlll.Vhere the (;ojnp;iny is 
believed to be in"a sound condition, or the security is salaldc, obtain a loan from a ]>ank. 
The owners of eomnioditjes lying in a public warehou'^e, msiy oldain a loan on ileiiositing 
with the bank the ?mriv/n/!s or certificates of ownership. 'Lo.ans, loo, arc occMsiomiily 
made for short periods on the mere note of hand of the boiTOwcr, wlum ll;e banker 
is satisfied of the ability of the. borrower to repay the money. B is siddom in Scot- 
land that banks lend on" mortgages overland. Borrowers, in tho.-e cases, gcnendly take 
loiins to lie unpaid for a tew years; but to have his money locked up in that way does 
not suit the. trade of a banker. Where a banker finds tlm secui-ity -whicii he Im.s rect'i ved 
to be insutricicnt, and re]iayment of the. loan is not fortliefuning* h(3 will, (if courses like 
any other trader, to avoid" making a bad delit, tnkci any otlief soeurirylhe debtor can 
give liim— such as a manufactory or a mine. Banks have hi this way iivqacmly Ixaxina* 
involved in manufacturing transactions, in tlieir attmnpls to makcanoif^ nmn'ov of tlie 
securitiestlian they wouhi have done by an immediate sale of t.Ikmu; they havc'bc'come 
maniifactiin^rs and miners, and sutTered great losses in consequence. And it is not to 
be supposed that banks always abstain from making loans -wlien the seernitv Is kno wn 
to be doubtful; far from it; banks, like other (anninercial cstabllshnients, liave beim, on 
many occasion.s, reckles.sly managed. In trying to ])nsh lmsin(;ss, th(‘y liave imule loan.s 
on insufficient security, and banks are under strong temptation, to which they fnvpaontlv 
yield, wdien a trader largely indebted to them is approaching bankruptev, to .sustain liLs 
credit by additional advances, in the hope tliat he ihny retrieve hU allairs, and pay in full 
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■fioth :!ik 1 liic- new ;idTOnv-i;s. The result is often the loss of both. Conduct of 

InlrohuKl ana'Silamrnnd ^ establishments in England, of two or three 

JBa^kc'l^5 porlona anoUidr veiy ini|)ort.aiit function : lliey mmjf raon<?^^ from one placo 
to nnotm i. One ilhiyiration will serve to explain how this is managed. A dehtm* in 
Ldmhuiaii ir.akcft a paymeni to iiis creditor hi London iii this way: he pays the monev 
to a banKci ni iuiinburgn, who, ior a small charge, called thQ'’excha 7 iae, him a 
dm! hu Ik m.rn>unt oiia^^b^ his correspondent, iiiLondon.^ The (tei)tSr traiismit^^^^ 
tne (had to his eietlitoi, ^\ho prcbcnts it to the London banker, and receives the monev 
f rom him. Ao aeiiial transmission of the money, however, takes place for there are 
debtors in London requHing to pay money to creditors in Edinbiirgll^ and these debt ( r^ 
edect Lnepayinent by giving th money to the London banker, ancf obtaining hk 
on the i'.umijiiigli banker, i lie one set of drafts are thus set off against the other Not 
only may remitumces between two places be thus made without the use (^f n orn^r hut 
the payments in both places may also be made without it. The debtors nmy pay lor the 
diatt.'. u) cnemvs on the banker who grants them, and the creditors may receive the monev 
by drawing checks on the banker by wliom the drafts are made pavable. For anoS 
bmetion ot iiaiiks, see Maugixal Oiiedits. cuiuiutr 

Tiio large an.ount of money transactions carried tbrough without the intervention of 
coin or bank-no es, m a country like England, is inconceivable to those not Vn<JLo-ed b 
business pursuits. The manner in which these transactions may be' effectofhtbou 
money, would >? itt once apprehended, if all persons in the same locality dSt with “he 
same bank, and it all the banks scattered throughout the kingdom were only hranche.s of 
liie saine estnbhsiiment. Lut in practice, matiers are so managed as if this were the case 
1 he checks, bi Is or other dratts which come into the hands of a banker, drawn on (that 
IS, pa} able b}) other bankers, are set off ancl liquidated by drafts wiimh thev Iimvp 
received, drawn on him. The balance or diffcrenif only is paid Ifmo e f In ifondol 
the center of the money-world there is an establishment cal ed the clearing-hou^ (o yf 
of wh.cl! mo, St of the London banks are members. There, at a fi.xed ho uv'daHv attem. 
auce IS given by a tyn-k from each of these banks, who presents all the drafts immediatdv 
pajalile u Inch ins liank bo.ds on tlie olliers; the balance or difference, on the whole for 
or against caeli baniv is ascertaiimd ; and the bank which holds a less amonni nf rlrnftci 
on Olliers than tfiey lK.)Id on it:,_ pays the difference by checks on the .Bank of Firnfand' 

1 he lowest clearing tor an entire week between the 4th of Oct 1877 an d *hi Ooi- 

£133,921,000, tSt 0^' ’ 

towns'’ -u, 006,533,000. Tliere are similar clearing-houses in some provlnoiai 

Bfrnk. ^ Frirj!a)icl^Tlm important in the world, was proiccted bv 

1 ] lam Paterson (q.v.), and was incorporated July 27, 1694. It was cLitiUit ed as a 
joint-stock witli a capital of £1,200,000, which was lent at interest to the 

government of ^lilliamaud Mary, at the time in a state of cmhaiTassment At it. 
outscL therefore the Bank of Eitgland was a servant of govemm^^^^^ 

^(iatei it lias en-joyecl this character through all the stages of its sub, sraiuent iiis- 

toiy At hr.st, the charter of the bank was for 11 years only ; but in consequence of the 
gieat services ot the institution to government, its charter has been at wavious times 
.renewed. The last renewal was in 1844, and the charter of that ye^rsbVl subs^ 

the or "anrtwh'hh pj legislaturi at pleasure. eV 

itiC ‘tet 01 chaitei of lb44, the bank was divided into two departments— tbV 

Vvhat led to the division was this: it was supposed that 
V hon a foreign dram ot go d irom us set in, it would, if the currency or circulation bi 
thih country had been purely rncfallic, have produced a contraction of the circulation 
and a consequent iaU of prices, and, as an xiltimate result, the cessation of the drabi’ 

It \vas hirtner suppcised tnat ].)ariks could issue their notes to any extent they pleased* 
ti, . increased the currency, and therefore increased prices, which 
111 then tuin led to toie.gii drams; and that, on the occasions of these drains tlie con- 

contraction of the circula’lion, rni.l 
Sliyy 5 such periods, Tlie obicct of the. 

\ issues of notes beyond a certain amount, unless against an equal 

muTi mixed currency of notes and coin 

night thus expand ana contract like a scf.f-acting' metallic curreneyr Experience how- 
ever, has shown, that^whcui these foreign, drains occur, the goldexported istaken'chiefly 
rmh ^ Limx of En-hmd, being whiulrawals of deposits or loans bvtlm 

Uie leiv|yltir!f iiands of the public has not been afiectcd bv 

he Icgifeiation of ^ In practice, wheneveu* tacro are signs of a forei^m drain and 
the reserve of tlie bank is dirnimslung, tiie liank counteracts the tendency 1,o a drain by 
laismg tlie mte or discxaint and restricting its loans; the punfiasing power of the public 
s Inplw and price., kept down; unci, at the saml time, geffd Is attiS ?o ^ 

i circulation is in reality mit interfered with. It was also 


intended liy the act of 1844 to add to the security of bank-notes by insuring a supply ^of 
of tliem at all times. But the solvency of the Sank of Em''- 


pld to meet the payment of ui an uines. r>ui me solvency of the Bank of Eiu''- 

e^^ect of the 
in the case of the notes of other 

nanks been hitherto inappreciable. 
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In the department of the Bank of England, its sole business is to give out note?? 
to tile public. Before the separation of the departments, tlie government "was duo totlic 
bank £11,015,100. This sum was declared to be novv^ a debt due to the issue department, 
and for the issues of notes to that amount, no gold requires to be Iield liy it. This was 
just the same thing as if the bank bad originally lent £11,015,100 of its noti’s lo govern- 
inent, and these notes had found their -way into circulation. The bank was a]s<; ailowed 
to issue additional notes on securities— that is, to lend them to a limit which at present 
amounts to £3,984,900, and this also without holding gold.^ The amount of notes which 
inay thus he issued, "vvithout gold being in reserve against it, is £15,000,000. All notes 
! issued above that amount can he issued only in exchange for gold. At the passing of 
the act in 1844, the limit of notes to be issukl against the goverament debt and securi- 
ties was lixed at £14,000.000 — past experience having shown that there "was not the least 
risk of their being at anj^ time less than that amount of Bank of England notes in the 
hands of the public. The addition of the £1,000,000 is an extra issue, autliorized by the 
act, in consequence of certain issuing banks having since ceased to issue. ^ Tiic bank 
has to account to government for the net profit of this issue loan of notes of _£l,(}00d)00, 
and the profit the bank derives from its issue department is the interest received on the 
£14,000,000 of government debt and securities, which, at 3 per cent, ‘.s £420.000 yearly. 
But out of this the bank pays to government, for its banking privileges, and in li<.?u^of 
stamp-duties, £180,000. If we assume the expense of the issue department^ to 1)0 £41)0, - 
000, the net profit upon it would be £80,000. The bank also makes a profit iqion bul- 
lion and foreign coin. These are brought to the bank for notes; they are worth £41 17s, 
104d. per ounce; but the bank is obliged by its ebarter to piircbase tliein at £3 i7s. 9d, 
The holders prefer taking this price to having tlieir bullion and foreign coin yoiiied, free 
of charge, at the public mint, as the delay in the coining is equal to a loss of interest of 
Ikk per ounce. The amount of notes in the hands of the public av(*rages about 
£25,000,000; but the amount issued by the mue department is greater. The <IiiTereiice 
is the amount lying in the hcmldmj department, and represents the reserve of gold of 
that department ;^that is to say, the banking department retains only a lialf or three 
fourths of a million of coin, and transfers the bulk of its reserve to the issue department, 
in exchange for notes. We therefore require to regard tlie reserve of the banking 
department as gold, though lying in the shape of notes issued by tlie oilier departnumt. 

Viewed in its department, the bank differs from other banks in luiving the 

management of the public debt, and paying tlie dividends on it; in holding the deposits 
belonging to government, and making advances to it when necessary; in aiding in the 
collection of the public revenue, and in being the bank of other banks. For the rnai'iage- 
inent of the public debt, the bank receives about £247,000, against wliich there has to be 
set £124,000 of charges. The remaining profits of the bank ""are derived from its use of 
its deposits, on ■which it allows no interest, and of its own capital. The capital w'as 
originally £1^200,000; in 1816, it reached £14,553,000 — tlie present amount. There Is 
besides a rest of about £3,500,000. In 1877-8 tlie public deposits varied froiu £3,422,248 
to -£19, 852, 358, and the private from £19,629,343 to £27,321,423; thcmaximiimoi'depoS" 
its, public and private, was £43,047,038. 

in 1797, the bank found itself likely to be obliged to suspend payments, and its noles 
were declared by law a legal tender, although ud longer convertible into coin. This 
state of matters continued till 1821. The notes during this interval not having hceu' 
convertible into coin on demand, thei'e was no check upon the bank in the amount of its 
issues; and the currency became depreciafed— that is, a £5 note would not exchange for 
five sovereigns; and every man to wdiom £5 was due, Avas thus oliligetl to acca-ptf iiay- 
ment in a £5 note, not worth £5. It is, lioAA^ever, said that tlie value of a’old at ihe tirne 
was enhanced owing to absorption by hoarding and bv military-chest’s, and that ilte 
depreciation Avas more apparent than real The export of golcHollowing on a rise of 
prices occasioned by an issue of bank or government notes is unlimitiid, except hy 
exhaustion, if these notes are not payable iii coin on demand, and are issued witiioiit 
any check fromwithout or self-imposed. But as prices estimafed in tlujse notes rise, the 
price of bullion, like other commodities, rises too, and the price of coin whi(;h can lie 
converted into bullion, or -be used abroad at its previous purchasing power, rises also. 
Since 1821, the bank has been oftener than once on the verge of a suspension of pav- 
ments, owing to foreign drains of gold. The separation of the bank into two depart- 
nients is regarded by many as having a tendency to produce a suspension In lirm's of 
panic, Avhen the reserve is reduced by withdrawals to supplv a foreign drain, or to meed, 
an internal rim. Before the separation, tlie bank, in the case of withdrawals of gold 
had the whole amount of gold Avithin the bank to meet them; but now it loses the eoml 
jnand of all the gold in the issue department. It cannot get that gold unless in f>x(*hninm 
lor notes, but, its reserve beingreduced or exhausted, it iins none to .spare. Thc^ restric- 
tion of credit consequent upon the approach to an exhaustion of the reserve of tlie bank- 
irig department, is so great, that tlie fear of it occasions a panic; and in 1847, £857 and 
1866, on the possible suspension of payments by the banking departrmmt, owing' to a 
reduction of its reserve, being apparent, the government of the day took tlie respon.si- 
mlity of aiithonzing the bank to lend additional notes, not represented by gold, Avhieli 
was an indirect way of getting at the gold in the issue department, Avhere the object of 
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'fire liorrowera wns to obtain gold. In 1857, it was found necessary to take tbe Ixmcllt of 
tills aulborlzatioiK 

'riic baiik (ff England is .‘•atnnied in tlic center of London; but it lias a branch hi the 
w, end, nine! brjinchcs in llie provinces. 

Pn<uk,it l)i HnAjlaml and Uhi/As'.—In 1878, there were 119 of these banks, of 
wbich 52' ill (be provinces were entitled to issue notes to the amount of £2,104,221 with- 
ouf its iKjing coinpuisory to hold any gold a,gaiust them. But as they are prohibited 
from exceed ling fiieir au I liorized issue, iiie amount of notes actually in llie liands of tin.' 
piihiic is always somewdiat less. The deposits <>f the 10 joint-stock banks in London 
winch may be"<;on side red London banks, and excluding tlic national provincial bank of 
IhiL^laaid, dej national bank, a, nd the Scotch banks, who, although they carry on business 
In Lojiderm have tin; grrait, bulk of their business in the country, amount to about 
£S(\0(ihd,K;(h and li)e ace,ej)lauccs granted by them to about £17,000,000. Their paid-up 
capital is 1*0,210,000. 

They all, it is understood, allow interest upon money deposited to remain for some 
time, but generally do not alhjw iat(u*est on money lodged upon current accounts (jr at 

call...." . : 

Primlc }>(inlz^ iti. Enf/hnid and Walvii—Ot these lliere were 248, of wdiicli 50 were in 
Loiifion. Of the provincial l>anks, JOS had an authorized isstic of £2,205,073. 

in the casfj of all these banks, whether issuing or non-issuing, their prolits are chiedy 
derived fronr tlic us(i of tlieir deposits. 

Tiiere are also in ijondon, 55f(>rcigii, Indian, and British colonial joint-stock banks. 

Banks in Pcatlan/L — Tin*, earliest hanking inslitutit)n in north Britain was the bank 
of Scoilaiid, Instituted by a charter of incorporation from the Scots parliaiueot in 1695. 
The original capital was £1,200,000 Hcots, or £100,000 sterling, in 1774, the amount of 
f;tock wWj extended to £200,000 slcTling; now it i.s £1,250,000 sterling. In 1727, a new 
amd similar establishment was constituted under the title of tiie royal t>aiik of Scothiud, 
whose advanced capital is now £2,000,000. In 1746, another association was formed, 
and incorporated by royal charter, with the title of the British linen company. Erom 
£100,000, its capital has increased to £1,000,000. Besides those three hanks, thei’c are 
in Bcolhuid other seven joint-stock banks, with capitals varying from £1,000,000 to 
£150,000. There arc now no private banks. The amount of deposits is probably about 
£70,000,000, on which interest i.s allowed. Their authorized issue of notes is £2,67(3, 35(t, 
but their actual j.s.sue is about double that amount. The western bank, w'ith a capital 
of £1,500, tKK), a circulation of above £400,000, having J300 share-holders, and about 100 
branches, suspended payments in 1857, owing Umi reckless system of discounting bills. 
The share-holders, liowever, being under unlimited ]ia)>ility (sec Joint Stock Compxnv). 
neither the depositors nor the noie-holdcjrs su, stained any loss. In Get., 1878, the city of 
Glasgow bank, 'with 133 branclie.s, siKhleiily suspended payments; the liabilities amount- 
ing to £42,400,000, and the estimate<] assets, £6,300,000, leaving a probable deiiclency of 
£6,100,000. itw’as fmmd tliat for three years before the stoppage, the stales of the lialik's 
affairs, issued annually to the share-holder.s, hud been falsilieti, and tliat advances had 
been nunhi to four firm&mgaiii.st utterly inadequate securities, to tlic enorniou.s sum of nearly 
£6,000,000. The directors ami t,iie manager wore tried for and (Jon vieted of t aiiipering with 
the report s, and sentenced to imprisonment. It has been arranged to wind up the bank 
by iiquidat!<ui, and ii is feaiaul tliat the calls to be made upon the share-holders will 
involve nearly every one of them in utter ruin. In consequence of £400 of the stock 
being lield by the Caledonian bank in security of an advance, it has had temporarily tc^ 
su.s]>end payinent. 

In consefpicnee of allowing Intere.st on deposits, the banks in Scotland may be said 
to hold the whole capittii of the country, minus only the money pas.sing from hand to 
hand. This wide-spread sy.-sfj'm of depo.siting is 'greatly aided by the o-stablislirneiit of 
branches from the parent-bank.s; and these branches are found in every small towui in 
the kingdom. Tiie entire number of branch-banks in Scotland in 1879 was about 850. 
At these branch-banks, the ‘agent (usually a respectable person in biLsines.s) discounts 
bills wilhiii certain limit.s, issues letter.s of credit, and pays out notes, and aXs{) giv<is 
ca.sh on demand for them; though, strictly, the notes of a bank are oni}^ payable on 
demand at the licad-olHec. By a Uriel sy.stem of supervision, Beottish bramii-banks are 
usually w’cli conducted, and are of grejit service iiTevery department of trade. For one 
thing, ‘th(‘y have pow'erfully contributc'd to extinguisii burglary and highway robbery, 
as no one" think.s of keeping money, except to a trilling amount, oil her in his house or 
about his ]>erson. At ail the great "fairs, bankers atteml to receive deposits, and to pay 
check.s, Forgerie.s of Bcottisli bank-notes are now unknown. 

The banks in Bcotland, like the banks in Ireland, but unlike the provincial banks in 
England, are ailowtnl to issue notes beyond their fixed issues, on holding gold equal in 
amount to tlie extra issue. But as tlie gold thus retained is, like the other gold in 
reserve, liable for all the deposit.^, as well as for the whole circulation of a bank, if it 
should fail, tlie security of th(^ establishment is increased only in a small degree by tins 
arrangement, which, apart from the loss of profit to the bank on tlie gold luiompfoycd, 
is attended with inconvenience at those sea.sons when the circulation is extended. In 
Scotland, and Ireland also, banks can issue one-pound notes; the English banks arc not 
permitted to circulate notes of less value than £5. 
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Besides employing money in discounting liills, the Scottish bfinfcs grant loans of 
lluctiiating amount, called casJi-aceounts or cash-credits. By a cash-account is signified a 
]>rocess whereby an individual is entitled to draw out sums, as required, to a stipulated 
amount, and by an implied condition to make deposits at his convenience towards the 
liquidation of the same. On entering into this arrangement, he finds security to tin? 
bank that he wdll repay to the bank, whenever called on, the balance of susns di'awn out, 
less those paid in, with the interest that maybe due. These accounts are balanced 
y(^arly, like current or deposit accounts. The 'only diflorence between the latter and a 
cash-account on the face of them is, that if the credit allowed on tiie eash-acc(]unt is 
being made use of, the balance is in favor of the bank; wdiereas, on llic other kind of 
accoTints, the balance is in favor of the bank’s customer. 

,/>\/:/?7i;8vz>2./?’^k/ic/.~There are nine Joint-stock banks, liaving 448 branches and sub- 
hranches. Their authorized issue is iB6,354,41)4; of which £8,788,428 is that of the bank 
of Ireland. It is a national hank, lending £2, 630,769 of its capital to g(jveviiiiient. It was 
established in 1783, with privileges resembling those of the bank of England. Its capital 
is £2,769,230, and its rest £1,034,000. The capitals of the other banks vary from 
£250,000 to £1,500,000, and the total capital of the joint stock banks in IrolaiKl is £0,800,- 
230. Six are banks of issue. The amount of deposits in tlie Joint stock ])nnks in Ireland 
la 1878 was £31,745,000; in 1868 it was only £22,163,599. Interest is allowed on money 
deposited for a stated period, but not money at call, or as a rule on current accounts,. 
There are also three private banking firms in Dublin. 

Foreiyn. and Colonial Banks . — On the continent of Europe, there are botli national or 
incorporated banks and private banks. The national banks are, to a greater or lesser 
extent, government establishments, managing the jiublic debt and finanees, and, unlike 
the bank of England, subject to government inliuence or interference. In India ami 
the British colonies, there are Joint-stock hanks and private hunkers. The Joint-stock 
Ixinks of Australia are establishments of magnitude. The United States of America are 
overrun wdth banks. Insufficient capital, reckless management, and the smallness of 
the reserve kept, have frequently led to the suspension of ]n^yments of lliese banks. 
A.t all limes the number of forgeries of bank-notes in the United* 8lates is very consider- 
able, and great caution requires to be exercised in accepting notes as payment. 

BiilSTK — BANKING {ante). The main principles of banking in the United State.s 
ngTeo generally 'with those in other business countries, wdth such exceyithms as are involved 
in the present system of national hanks. Indeed, tlie modern .English sy.stem of B. 
originated in the United States, while they were English colonies. As early as 1690 the 
colony of Massachusetts issued bills of credit to a considerable amount, making the paper 
legal tender for taxes and other debts, the notes being payable to bearer ou demami 
This was five years before the establishment of the B. of England (opened Jan. 1, 1605), 
and William Patterson, the father of that remarkable fiscal agency, had been in the colonies, 
and took especial interest in the ]\Iassachuselts experiment. In the exigencies of the cam- 
paign against the French in Nova Scotia, in 1745, lldassacliiisetts r^-ain issued paper 
(mrrency; and when England paid nearly $200,000 for the cost of that expedition, the 
colony redeemed her paper at tlie rate of $11 currency for $1 of silver. Other colonies 
issued legal tender, and about the lime of this redemption the paper of some of them 
was rated per dollar par, as follows: New England provinces, 11 for 1; North Carolina, 
10 -for 1; South Carolina, 7 for 1; New York, 2 for 1 ; Pennsylvania, 1.80 for 1, In 17.12, 
South Carolina set up a hank, and issued nearly $250,000 in bills, to be retired at the 
rate of one t-welftii annually until all were redeemed. This provision increased their 
value in the first year or two about 100 per cent. In 1723, Peiinsylvtuiia began by an 
issue of $75,000, and half a century later doubled the amount. In 1739, Massachusetts 
established a regular bank which issued bills of credit. 

The revolution had to be provided for by extraordinary means: in May, 1775. the conti- 
nental congress authorized the issue of bills to the amount of $3,000,000, luakingthem legal 
tender. Within two years this currency began rapidly to depreciate, under coiistaiilly 
increasing issues, which, in 1779, had reached $160,00{),000. Congr(*.^s then directiid the 
issue of an additional $40,000,000, and declared that to he tlie final extent. I’hough tliis 
promise, was kept, the depreciation continued, and by 1781 continental currency was 
good for nothing as money. Some years after the foundation of the pre.sent muional 
government, the old currency was redeemed, at the rate of about 100 to 1. On the last 
day of the year 1781, congress cdiartered the bank of North America in Plnladeltihia, and 
both Pennsylvania and New' York also granted clnirters to the same conctu’ii the n(‘xt 
year, though it did not go into operation for nearly two years. The bank of New York 
w*as chartered in 1784, and the bank of Massachusetts, at Boston, in the same year. But 
these institutions were unable to supply the currency required, and other states b(>gan to 
issue liills of credit, or to charter banks, and in some, ])ersoiiul property of certain kinds 
was made legal tender for ordinary debts. But all further issues liy states, as such, 
were forbidden by the federal constitution, wdiich -went into opiunlion in :Mar., 1789. 
Then, among the early movements in congress, came a charter for a, bank of tlie United 
States, which w^as carried after a long contest. The charter ran 20 years from Feb. 25, 
179t; capital, $10,000,000, of -which the United Slates government took $2,009,000, 
thereby having a share of the directors: and its bills were 'made good for the liquidation 
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dciutf; to the governmont. ■Wlien, tlie time came for renewmg the cljar{;ei\ the 
country was at wju’^with hhiglantl; tlu^Te were neai4y 90 s hanks to op.posc the 
rediaricfring, and Die ehort failed. The old bank failing also to get a state ebarter, 
iinnu'(liai<i!y wound up its aflairs. It bad been successtiil and had paid S to 10 jxu* cent 
a year to its slockhoklers. {State hanks increased, and in X81o there were IdO of tliem, 
with eii-riilajing nol(\s anunniiing to $62,000,000. In 1814, the New England hanks 
sus]XMi(!<-<l S|){'-eie payjuents, hut rcsuiiied at the hegi lining of 1817. Menntisne, stahi 
hank o(>tes were depreciating. In 1814, those of Baltimore -were down 20 j>er cent, and 
tJiose of Nen York, 10 ])er cent. The iiew\4 of peace raised their value 5 and Itt per 
cent; hut tla-y were subject to sudden tiueiuations; tlie federal government liad no 
control ovf;r the. stab's. :uid the states had little over tlie hankers. 4'ho old regiilalor*' 
was seriiaisly nj 5 ss(‘(l ami, A])ril '4., 1816, congress chtirlered the second United SlatCN 
hank at Uhilmleiphia, with power to estahlisli branches. Iti? cjipilal was $35,000,000, o^' 
which the IVderal unvernmeut t ook $7,000,000; the hank with its hranclics was made thC' 
onieial d(‘jKisibir\ of gove.riiineni money; its bills wauv legal tenders, ami it was the agent 
fnr negol iat ing iederid an<l stale loans. I'liis coiniielled the slate banks to resunn^ specie 
p.avmenis, and hu.-inciss again nwA'ed forward steadily. {State banks, however, grew in 
nuniher rapidly. Iji hSIO, th<‘n^ wua-e 246, with $90,000,000 capital. In 18fJ0, when Iho 
reeliaricrmg of the United States hank was proposed, Uhtc weve 330 state banks, with 
$i45,(i00,odo cjipital. Ihvjsidiuit Jackson in his message, Dec., 1820, expressed his ojpm 
silimi to the United Sttiies hank, and his expected veto of the bill to reiicw the ehartei 
came in July, 1832. The next move \vas to remove llie deposits of public money from 
the f)ank. Tills could he done only by onlcr of the secretary of the treasury, and as that 
olliccu* refaSiai to conform to the president’s wishes, ho wais summarily removed, and a 
more tractable man was ai>pointed in liis place. The old bank, that had more than 
once the credit (/f the nation, was crippled, ami wu-nt down. In the wdnd-up it 

was found that its wdiole capital was lost, though it managed to pay its debts, its last 
operalioiis wane under a charier from the slate of Pennsylvania. 

The refusal U> {‘ontinue (lie national hank gave full scope to state institutions, and 
they grew' witii mushroom rapidity. In 1837, there ■were 631- of them, with a capital of 
$25d,b(HKroiK $149,000,000 in cireuiating notes, $127,000,000 in depo.sits, and $525,000,090 
in loans and discounts. The crash surUy impending w’as hastened by au enormous crop of 
colloii in 1830, a <mnse<iuciit declme in prica*s, and the depreciation of the credit of 
cotton dealers and their lamkcrs. The tumble began in 1837, and by the 1st of June there 
wa*-' a 1 e]!tire suspension of specie payments; values fell from aolla.rs to sliillings, all 
hiHlne.-is was (Icr.'ingt'd, iniHions of peo'ple wmre reduced from comparative ease to sharp 
poverty, a.ui a i'ktIocI of wretchedness began which continued nearly five years,^ iiow'- 
cver, congre.NS ptissed a gtmeral bankruptcy law', the stales assisted, liy limitation and 
other laws, and liy 1843-44 Die country had nearly recovere<l. The banks liad many 
trails; some resunicd, only to suspend again, and many wmit into liquidation. Congress 
passed Die Independent ireasury law', and lliereafler the fiaim'al government had no 
direct (amccni In Inuiking until the rebellion broke out. The old United States hank had 
its tiuul downfall in the i-rash of 1837. That crisis taught wi.sdom to the slate hanks, 
andagent'ral retrencdmieut was the consequence. Between 1838 and 1842, the mimher 
of hiinks was r -duced Irom 675 to 577; capital from $317,00(h00{) to $229,000,600; circu- 
lation from .$116,000,000 to $59,0(10,000; anddiscoimts from $486,000,000 to $254,000,000. 
.FurUicr se=ciirity was demanded liy the public, and among Die nc\v measures were the 
Suffolk bujik ])lau in MassachuseUs, and the Now' York saf<‘ty-fund system. The Suf- 
folk hank plan was merely an arrangement w’hercLy that hunk was made Die channel 
through which all notes oi' New England hanks that found th(‘ir waiy to Boston, asmo.st 
of them naturally did, were at once forwuirded to the issuers for redemption. 'Fhe result 
was tiiat all solid hankers found it for their interest to deposit with the Biitlolk a 
redemption fniul, as that iiUNured the accaytance of their notes. 

The N(*w' York safity-fund system, which is the cardinal principle of the pn^sent 
national banking plan, required eacli bank to de'posit, with the hanking department of 
the stai(x si.Mmrities consisting of f(*dera! or stal<' stocks, or bond.s and mortgages, whleli, 
in case ot Die failure of the hank, w-erc sold, and the proceeds atqdied to the liquidation 
of Its debts. In 1857, there w'as another <*rash, follow'ed by a general suspension of specie 
payments: hut Slie depre^^^ioIi did nfh long continue. 

Bonn* of the serious evils, avoided h) a great extent hy the issue of greenbacks and 
national lain k- currency, w'fT(‘ Cfuinterf cited or altered hills. When almost every hunk 
liad its own plates for six or more denominations of notes, the land w'as full of counterfeits 
and aheratioiis, ami no businc.ss man ventured to accept a bank-note not well known to 
him, wiihout previous comparison with ti detector. In 1862, ihcro were counterfeits on 
the nf>tes of 253 hanks, besides 1861 bills imitated, and 1685 entirely spurious notes. 
On the }K‘st notes there was a di.scount in the business centers of from 1 to 10 or even 
15 per cent; and cxchrnge was more variable Uuui the weather. The '‘wild-cnt” and 
‘‘ red-clog” hanks of i^liciugan, and other western stales, were notoriously unsafe. A 
dozen of 'them vrould <*lul) togelher to make a show for one only, w’hen the examiner csimo 
along, and the same specie would he an hour in advance of him all along his route. Um 
''red-chtg” bank w’as so-called because of its movable nature, and of the color sttunpf‘d on 
its iiotc‘S.’ E.stabhslied in one place on ^tlondiiy, the “hanker” might pack hi.s carpel-hag 


Ws bank 50 miles away; in which case he stnmncd in r-d 
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e«t rebellion made large issues of credit necessary, and amoim- tiio enrli- 

est financial measures was a tax on bankirm-, witli certain inducements inifsi b.d -n in, t 

System. 1 he measures were successful, and the state institntious raoidiv emre intn Hwi 
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ayulahie for circulation was estimated at 1275,000,000. The TOvernineiUsonn ))nriv4d 
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NATIONAL BANK ClTlCULATiON AUTJIOIilZEI) AND ISSUED. 

Statement iilwin'iig by ffrogmplucal divUr.ons ihe ffraonui of cnicriLATiNG notes io irhich the 
National liankii in oocration on June 11, ISI'A weile entitled, and altio ihe amount of notes 
which, had been AfTriL-LuLY iscued to them. 


Geographical Divisions. 

Ass(ju:al irnis h. av! J3g 
Caphai n.ut exeuud- 
ing ^eUOjUutl uauli. 

A.ssoeia i ;uns bavin, g 
Capil-’il exceeding 
l,;>.jt*ri,00n, but not ex- 
ceeding I;|)],t)00,0u0 
each. ■ 

As.soeiations having 
t'a})ital exceeding 
, $1.0.0,000, but not 
exc(*eding $9,000.- 
UOU eueh. 

Anliiorized 
Capital .(iruaiat ion 
190 per uuiiL. 

! 

1 Authorised 
Capital. .Cireidat ion 
|80 per cent. 

'liVuLlioriKCMl 
Capital .Circulation 
7y per cent. 

Q'f'n frfAC'* 

i3'.i5,'U';i‘K0 in.9 uv Sf, M^t7.“>.ono iu),ooi) 

j 'id. Ill !L»s.,srr,:)f;(ii its 

ds,(rd,^,0i) '35,91 9,:j.5U.(Ha. Lssd.uoa 

7i,!s;5,9ua tw,ot;!,s89’ u,; 1 . 0 , 000 ' r.'ih.to^a 

-'j, 1.90,000, ;-j,7os,uuo 7 riO,ou.)‘, ‘ouojouo 

! $*u,RirsO'30 $iR,()rj{),7;:7 

! 9.5,';'9(.:,;'tO' 19,990,095 

9,150,000. i,s;u,noo 

AU;-»3,0(K)| 1,500.000 

ii v*»l <IM :t) , t 

Middle slates 

Southern stales. 

Western stal(;s 

Paciiio status a,ud lurritorius. , 

Totals........ ........... 

$.30i,OJi;,5Ur) $97L\'Jil,Ho-i; i885,lMr,50o| 8:'fl8,7'58,0-18 

1 i 

$5.5,o.50,:;:30. $ ii AvS7,709 

1 



GKOaEAPHIC*lL D 1 .VI.SIONS. 

Assodalio 

Capikil 

$:i,OU0,0:X 

Capital. 

IS having 
exceeding 
each. 

Author! zied 
Circulation 
GO per cent. 

Total Ca 
Authorb: 
lion. 

Capital 

and 
cd CirciUa- 

Anthoi'izrd 

Circula- 

tion. 

33 i-gfe. 

ZZ 

CJ5 h £»s ■ • 

■ill lifl 

S © ■ 

J*' 3 *-5 tt S® i.!2 

.3 c. CU ^53 

■0 , Pi . 

Eastera states 

Middle states 

Soutliern states 

Western states 

Paciiic statu.s and territories. . 

Totals 

$13,900,000 

$7', 020 , 060 

.$104 -127,020 
17'n,9ri i0.ji 
90.401.8001 
80, 393, 2001 

g,h;'(),ooo 

$139,S25.(:H0 
■ 1-1.2,18 t.iW 
27, 120,020 
7'3,0G2,380 
5,808,000 

$11 7', 625,727 $22,109,053 

1 1 9.005.5.50 28,489.425 

23,n7'i*,2ti8 9,5-r/.3r>2 

57'.27(:,312 ll>,38(),0;i8 

3,218.780 2,589,2.20 

j $1:1200,000 

$7,020,000 

$45, 5, 244, 415 

$3;;8,'.KrdGG 1 : $915,005,070 $73,211,088 


T.ABLSS OF BANfaNG CAPITAL AND DEPOSITS. 


Gjbogeaphical Divisions. | 
May3j.st> 1878. 


Stal:€i Banks and 
Tnust Coiiipanie.s. 


Private Bankers, 


Saving’s-Banks 
witii Capital 


! Savings- 
; Banks with- 
■out Capital. 


No. 

Capi • 
tai. 

De- 1 
posits, j 

No. 

'Capi- 

tal 

De- 

jiositfl. 

No. 

Cnpi- 

.'"tal ' 

De- 

posits. 

posits, 



MiUiwm, 1 



Min inns. 


MUiiom, 



Miillints, 

42 

8 . 10 

15.00 1 

71 

2.80 

3.2;{ 

1 

0.07 

l.H 

441 

403.43 

217 

42.45 

1:22.10 ! 

010 

34.48 

01.02 

3 

0.10 

1.37 

190 

358.08 

293 

27.33 

1 30.07 1 

280 

7.30 1 

13.03 

4 

, 0.88 

1.28 

3 

2.14 

30] 40.33 

! G1.05 ' 

1,589 

.33.10 ' 

105.00 

15 

j 2.1f4 

22.39 ' 

34 

39.05 

"853 

124.35 

j 229.48 I 

2,8ijt» 

77.80 

j 1S3.S3 

jir 


2b. 18 

008 
1 

803.30 


New England stales 

Middle states 

Southern slates 

Westfirn states and tei ri~ 
tories 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE CAPITAL AND DEPOSITS FOR FOUR TEARS. 


Geographical 

Stal e Banks, Savings- t 'or -i 1 B-' nks June 

Banks, Private Bankers, 

, etc.' 

Total. 

Divisions. 


i , - 


New England states . . i 
Middle states ; 


Western stat es 
territories 


and, 


No. 1 

Cax>ital 

Deposits. 

, 

No. 


Caxiital. .Deposits . ; 

No. 

1 

Capital ; Deposits. 

1 

. 

2filh'ons. 

Milbo}is. 



’Millions. 

JMiliions.' 


Millions. 

Millions. 

5 . 55 ; 

11.12 

422. SO 

512 


100.52 


1,007 

177.01 

551.69 

1,920 

77. UO 

541.07 

(;94: 

177.18 

377. Hi j 

1,900 

254.27 

938.90 

5.20 

3u . %)t) 

47.77 

170 


31.49 

35.94 ! 

090, 

07.04 

83.74 

j l,990i 

81.02 

20S.09 ' 

704j 

05.20 

137.50 1 

2,7'03! 

17*0.82 

406.59 

4,400' 


1,2-12.79 

2,050! 

47'0.39 

077M0 

G,45u 

675.77 1 

1,019.96 
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Tlie antiquity bf banks Is very great. In Europe, the bank of Yenicc*, tlie earliest oa 
record, started in 1171; the bank of Barcelona, in 1401; of Genoa, in 1407; and of Am- 
sterdam, in 1609. But in 4he metropolitan museum of art in JSew York arc Babylonian 
tablets bearing distinct records of transactions in banking that took place in the reign o! 
Kcbuc'hadne'izar. Theearliest tablet is of the year 601 e.c. On it are mernorandti of h)ans 
of silver made by Kudiirru as follows: — 1 ininaof silver to Suta, 1 miiia to Balludin i mina 
to Beiiiepus, 5 shekels to Nabu-basa-napsati, and 5 shekels to Nergalaiarni. Total, 13 
mlnas, 5 simkek of silver. No. 2, dated at Babylon on the 12th day of tlm inonih of 
8ivan, in the 8th year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 597 b, c., heap tabletary evidence, 
attested by three Vvitnesses, of the loan of 2 minus, 10 shekels of silver, nanle by Nabu- 
suma-esir, son of Belm * -ilani, son of the to Eiidiirru, sou of Basti,, sou of 

Egibi. No. 13, dated at Babylon, month Tisri, 25th day, 8tli year of Nel)ueluuliiezzai% 
597 K.c. — Loan of f of a mind, and 4 shekels of silver, granted by Belu-balisii, son of 
Musgul, son of Epes-ili, to Kudurru, son of Base, son of Egibi. To be rcpaiil on the lOili 
of the month of Kislev, There are four witnesses. No. 4, dated iit Babylon, month of 
I’ehet, 6th day, 22d year of Nebuchadnezzar, 583 b.c., recoiais the sale of 9 measures 
of corn, or the promise to sell 9 measures of corn, by Belu-hasa, son of 2!lra-yuquin, 
son of .illunnabitti, to Suta, son of liudurru, son of Egibi. Tliree witnesses. No. 5, dated 
Babylon, month Ab, 21st day, 31st year of Nebuchadnezzar, 574 b.c., refers to the pay- 
meift of 34 measures of corn, and 56 shekels of silver, by Kasir and Iddin-Marduku, sons 
of Ba.sa, son of Nur-Sini, to Belii-nasi, son of Suzabu, son of Beludini. No. 0 is dated 
at Satkrini, ^25t]i Sivan, 37tli year of Nebuchadnezzar, 568 b.c. No. 7 is drded at 
Babylon, 12th Adar, 42d year of Nebuchadnezzar. 563 b.c. Nos. 8 and 9 are dated 
at Babylon, in tlxe 2(1 and bd years of the reigii of Neriglissar, 558 and 557 b.c. Nos. 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 10, areVlated at Babylon, two in" the 2d, one in ttie 4tb, three in 
the 6tli, and one in the lltb (V) year of Nabonidiis, ranging, therefore, from 554 to 545 
B.c. No. 17 is dated at Borsippii, in the 7tiiyear of Nabonidus, 548 B.c. Nos. 18 to 30 
date from the Stii to the IGth year of Nahoriidiis, 548 to 540 b.c. Nos, 31 and 32 are 
dated at Babylon in the 3d and Ttii years of Cyrus, 534 and 530 b.c. No. 33 is dated at 
Lakkarrinu, and Nos. 34 and 35 at Babylon, the first in the 2d and the two otiiers in the 
Cth year of Cambyses, 523 and 524 b.c. No. 36 is dated at Kiuirsak-Kalama, 25 Kislev, 
1st year of Darius, 518 B.c. Nos. 38 to 43 date from Babylon and range from the 3(1 to 
the 26lh year of Darius, 516 to 493 b.c. An interesting tablet is No." 44, wiiieb, dated 
at the city of Dhabi -Belli, 15th Nisan, 40th year of Nebuchadnezzar, 505 ji.c., uicords 7 
shekek f>f silver lent by Gimillii, son of Samsa>zira-ibni, son of Sinu-satnii, to Nabu* 
.uma-iddin, son of Belu-b.didh, sou of Sakdidi, and 3ddiU'3Iardiiku, son of Baiva, son of 
Nur-sini, in tlie course of the montli Nisan * ’'•* * by 1 shekel 5 times, give (hack); 3 

witnesses, . Giniillii receives therefore 3 shekels iutere'st. No. 45 bears an "undated con- 
tract; No. 46, memoranda of loans, expenditures, etc. (undated); No. 47, also undated, 
similar coiiUmts; No, 48, an account of the produce of certain lands in the 14th year of 
Darius, wdlii names of buyers and amounts; No. 40, an undated account of tiehi prod- 
uce, and No. 50, rough mijmoranda. No. 51 i,s dated at Babylon on the IStli day of the 
14ih year ol Darius, 505 b.c, ^ M. Lenorinant divides these most iuterest.irig doimments 
into live principal types: 1 Simple obligatious. 2. Obligations with a penal clause in 
case ot uoii-fultillnieut. One he gives which had 79 days to run. 3. Obligatiorrs with the 
guarantee to a third party. 4. Obligations payable t(Va third person. 5. Draft, s drawn 
upon one place, payable in another. Ho give.s the following illustration of one of thes (3 
letters of credit, “Four minas 15 shekels of silver (credit) of Ardii-lHana, son of Yakin, 
upon jMardiiknbalussur, son of Mardukhalatlrib, in the town of Orclioc. I^lardukbala- 
tiril) will pay in the month of Tibet 4 minas 15 shekels of silver to Beluhnllddin, son of 
Ben;iai3. Our, the 14 arakh.samna in the 2d year of .Nabonidus, king of Babylon.” Then 
follow liie names of w'itnesses. The.se Assyrian drafts were mgxVtiabks luU from the 
nature of things could not pass by indorsement, because, when the clay was once baked, 
nothing new c()uld be added, and under these cireumstanees the namemd' tlie ])ayee was 
frequently omitted. It seems to follow that they must Imve been regular! v advised. It 
is remarka!)le that siizh iustruments, and especially letters of credit, should have pre- 
ceded tlie use of coins. The earliest banking lirm of wdiich we have any aecounl i.s said 
to be that of Egibi & Co,, for our knowledge of wlioin we are indebted to Mr. Boseawen, 
Mr. Pinches, and Mr. Hilton Price, Several doeuinents and records belonging to this 
family are in the British museum. They are on clay taldets, and wtire disco'wu'ed in an 
earthenw'ure jar found in the neighborhood of Hillali, a few' miles from 33ab}d(m. The 
house is said to have acted as a sort of national bank of Babylon: the foumhu' of the 
house, Egibi, probably lived in the reign of 8onnacberib, about 700 b.<\ ddiis family 
has been traced during a century and a half, and througli live, generations down to the 
reign of Dadus. 

BAK'IC-HOTSS, MAmiFACTURE OF. The chief object in the inauufacturo of bank-notes 
is to remler forgery impo.ssihle, or at least easy of detection. This is sought to be ('ilected 
by peculhirity of paper, design, and printing, or by a combination of these nutans. vSee 
Paper. Themaiu reliance has been on median icardesign—t he writing. tlH‘ (‘mbiems, and 
the ornaments being so combined as to render forgery 'dillieult. The ink. too, is pe(ni- 
iiar (see Ink), being the blackest and most indeiihk of inks. As a, further s(*eurity 
against forgeiy, a seif-registcring machine was contrived by Messi-s. Oldham. Goppef' 


piiltc prinltriA' was tlio only^ prinai^n; in use for bank-notes till 1837, when a , great 
in)})roveinenl \v"as made by "Messrs. Perkins & llealh. This was llic reproduction of 
designs by the mill and di{3 l)y imrlniiucal pressure. The pattern is engraved on ti sofp 
Hteei wbleJi is then liai’dened, to transfer ti)o pattern b;/ pressure to a sole siee 
roller, on whielj, of course, IIk! patlern is produced in relief ;*Uie roller or mill is theiv 
hardcTiCti, to re]}roduec the pfittern in <ho plate from wldcli the yiriDting is 1o be done; 
and thus almost any number of t^ltdes for all common purposes can eas'd}'' be produced, 
7^0 iKink of Knglaiid notes me issued twice. 

Phi -5 syslciii (d’ siderography continued in use for bank-note printing in the i)fink of 
Eiigl;md till lydd, when e]eciro{y{)e-priating was introduced by Mr. Since, with, the 
assislamsj of llie iih?(']iaui<‘al oihcials (seci Eleotuotyping); and since that time the notes 
of the bank' of i'ingiand have ])een rdl jirodaci'd hy surface-printing hy the electrotype. 

Th(5 u,'.ual produetion of rH)tes ecpiais a value of about ij24, 000, 000 per week; it being 
the jjolicy of I he baiili to renew the notes before the paper loses, that peculiar crispness 
which di 'tinguldns it from all other paper, and is a safeguard against forgeiy, 

Tiieixj an^ scu'enly or eighty kinds of hank of Eipglaml notes, ditrcrhigin their denom- 
inations or values, )»ut similar in the mode of printing. The paper is expressly made 
for the t)iirpose, by oik; linn only, and is remarkable for its strength, liglitiiess, and diffi- 
culty of imitation. The l-ank of Ireland notes are printed on the copperjdate ])lan, not 
by surfaee-printiiig; but the use of delicate meehanism enables this to lie done with 
great aeeiu'ney and celerity; the bank of .France notes are j)roduced from plates, the 
result of phot{jgTaphy, elect retyping, and steel-plate printing. Ziiicograpliy and lithog- 
rapliv are empio^'ed hy some banks; and also ackrage, a mode of iiardcning copper 
electrotypes with u thin surface of steel, 

]5A1\'K -NOTES, l^lAxrFACTunK ov (anie). The batdv-notes of the United States 
are now manufactured hy the government in the treasury deparlinent at Wasidngton. 
The processes of this manufacture are brielly described as follows: The design et the 
note, including all the lettering and devices thereof, u|)oii a sheet of the required ft>rm, 
being iii the hands of the workinen, they first proceed to make the die. A ]>U.ite of soft, 
liigldy p<)iislie(l steel is selected, and upon it is sketched the design, or such portions of 
it as are of the same color, if more than one tint is to be used in printing*. A separate 
die is nctulcd for every shade used. This is then carefully engraved. It will be under- 
stood tlnit, unlike the method of wood engraving,, the lines which take the ink are cut 
into the plate instead of Ix^ing raised above its surface. The engravvris limited to such 
parts of 1l:e Work as can lie done by hand; other portions, such tis the scrolls and elabo- 
*ratc tracery, are done entirely by maciunery. Tlie principal apparatus i}S(‘d is a <‘om“ 
plicated ].!iec*e of mechanism,' which actuates a plate to which the steeUfor the die is 
attached and causecl to press against a diamond point. Perfectly true and delicate lines 
are thus cut into the metal making figures teclmically termed ‘•’cycloid n.’»s(?ttes.”' TliO 
machine, in th(‘ory, stunewliat resembles a kaleidoscope, as it requires to be set by accu- 
rate poinits-s and Uials to some sjieciul ligtire, which, when the combination Is changed, 
can neve'r Ik*, reproduced. One of tliesc instruments is in use, and its work, together 
with that of tin* geometrieal lathes, can be I'eadily recognized on the natioiuil curremy. 

The die being cointilete, is ready for the transfer process. Postage* stamps, for 
instance, are made iu sheets of “two hundred, so that the die must be transferred that 
imrnher of times on a single, jhate. It is first case-hardened and then put, face u]), in a 
])ress which is made with a comliination of levers actuated by the foot, so as j;f> give the 
tremendous pre.ssurc of twenty-one tons on a single line. A cylinder or “ roll of soft 
steel is, hy cand’ui gauging, placed so a.s to rest directly over the face of the die, ami, at 
the same'time, i.^ so ari'angtal as to revolve easily along its surface even when under the 
full weigiit. I’iie pressure is then a])plied, with the result of forcing the soft steel of 
the roll into the lines of the engraving, so that when complete, the periphery of the 
cylinder allows an exact reproduction of tlie face of tiie die, only the line.s sunk'^ on the 
die are now raised on the roll. Next, tlie cylinder is case-hardened. Then tlic plate — 
soft si'er*! again — to i)c used for the tinal printing is placed in the press and the roll is 
arranged above it. Now the cylinder leaves its impression on the plate, the hard steel 
of the raised lines cutting deep into the surface, so that a precise dupUcato of the origi- 
nal die is obtained. I'his is rej>ealcd as many times as there arc to he repetitions of the 
stamp or nolt^ on the single plate, which is then ready for use. 

Tiic ink for printing is made on the spot. In a large room are ten or a dozen paint 
mills, wlih-h are busily grinding the colors and oil together. Two large ones are fdled 
with grevn ink, anothei^ with vermilion, while others are making blue, rod, and other 
tinted inks. Nothing but the tinest color and the best boiled linseed oil is here used. 
We now pass to the paper room, where the paper is received directly from the govern- 
ment, cut in sheets of the required form. The fractional currency and larger notes are 
made of a peculiar material containing colored hbers. The paper for postage stamp.s is 
made of the best linen. It is of short fiber, veiy fine, and extremely strong. The sheets 
on whk‘h currency is to be printed are counted as soon as received, imd the r(‘suh 
reported ft.n“ venhcatioii. They are placed in heaps, marked off iu sets of 100 and 1000. 
When Issued for printing, the workman receiving them has to present an order signed 
by the supcrintemhmt. Ill ey are then charged against him in his pass-book, when he 
carries them away to be dani'p<3d, by simply wrapping them in wet cloths. The presses 
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used are simply cylinders moved by long-liandled levers, and ai’e each attended by tlire© 
men and a girl. The plate rests upon a small iron box wanned iiuderneath by gas 
flames. A workman using a plate-printer’s roller rapidly covers the plate with ink and 
passes it to another operative at his side, who wipes it with a soft cotton clotb, and then 
polishes with the palm of liis hand covered with whiting, tbiis removing the ink from 
its surface, but not from the engraved lines which remain filied. ''rhis' done, the plate 
is placed, face up, in the press. The girl stands ready with a sheet of damp paper 
which she carefully lays upon the plate. The pressman turns the levers, Hie cylinder 
revolves, the plate passes under it, and the paper is removed bearing a j)crfcct (nipres- 
sion. As soon as a printer has completed the work assigned to him, he lainds it, made 
up in books” of loo impressions, each sheet inclosed between two othcTs of brown 
paper, to a clerk. He is then credited with his delivery, spoiled sheets being counted 
the same as perfect ones, so that if his return is correct his debit account on his ])assbook, 
which is kept in a different apartment and by other employes, is thus balanced. The 
finished impressions are now carefully counted and inspected. The spoiled ones are 
removed and sent to the proper agents to he burnt, while the others are hung in the 
drying room. This apartment is heated by steam-pipes, and the paper is suspended by 
wires, for a day or two, until perfectly dry. Tlien the brown paper is removed, and the 
sheets, i.aicked- bet’ween leaves of press board, are subjected to the action of a powerful 
hydraulic press. They are then once more inspected and counted. 

BAHESUPTCY. See Ihsolyency. . 

BAHKS, a co. in me, Georgia, on Broad river; 250 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 7,337 — 9, 140 col- 
ored. Productions, wheat, corn, cottoii, and sweet potatoes, Co. seat Homer. 

BAHKS, in navigation, are elevations of the bottom of the sea; when tolerably smooth 
at the top, they constitute slioaU, void fiats; but when rocky, tlie) hecouK? rafs, 

ridges, keys, etc. Pilots and captains of ships require to be intimately auiuamh‘d with 
the B. along their route; and a chart, if properly prepared, always debiici. tliem hy 
means of small dots, if sands, and small crosses, if rocky. In Avaf-time, small vessels 
often escape capture by running into shallows Avhere larger vessels dare not follow 
tliem. The Newfoundland .and the Bahama B. are well-known examples of this kind 
of sea-hotiom. 

BANKS, Sir Joseph, a zealous naturalist, -was h., according to some accounts, at 
Revesby Abbey, in Lincolnshire, according too thers, in London, in Jam, 1743, and d. 
June 19,1820. He was descended from a family of Swedish origin, Avliich liad been 
settled in England for about 200 years. To this family belongs also John Banks, who 
made his name* known as a writer of tragedies, in the latter half of the 17th century. 
B. was educated at Eton and Oxford, fn 1763, he made a voynge to Newfoundland 
and Labrador, collecting plants; and from 1768 to 1771, he sailed Avitli Cook round the 
world in tiie capacity of naturalist, and wrote the botanical descriptions for the first 
voyages. In the year 1772, he visited the Hebrides and Iceland, whence he brought hack 
a rich treasure of specimens for his studies in natural history. Before this^voyage, 
Staffa Avas hardly known beyond its immediate vicinity. It wuis carefully examined by 
B., and through him its Avonders Avere made known to the public. In 1777, he avhs 
elected president of tlie royal society, an ofiice wdiich he held for 42 years; and in 1781 
he was created a baronet. He deserves particular credit for founding and inanagingthe 
African association; and the colony of Botany hay owed its origin mainly to him. 
Through ids efforts, the bread-fruit tree was transferi'cd from Otaheitc to the Witst 
Indies, ami the mango from Bengal, as Avell as many of the fruits of Ceylon and Peu’sia. 
Many naturalists and travelers-— Blumenthal, Ilorncraann, Eurckhardt, ]\lung(> Park, 
and others — were indebted to him for zealous and disinterested assistance in tla/ir labors. 
During the French Avar, B. did much to alleviato the sufferings of all captive men of 
science, and used his influence AAuth goA^ernment to procure the restoration of their 
papers. Cu\ier, in his on liira before the French academy of scioncai, states that 
no less than ten times had collections, captured hy the English, been restored to the 
Jardin du lioi at Paris through the instrumentality of Banks. No man of science a]>pealcd 
to him in vain for pecuniary assistance; and his splendid library of natural history Avas 
at the service of those aaTio desired to consult it. AVith the excejition of nrtic'les in 
magazines, and contributions to the publications of learned societies, especially to the 
Philosophical TmnsacHom, B. has Avritten nothing hut two small AAmrks — A Short Aerov ni 
of the Oavses of the Diseases in Gam called Blight, Mildew, and Hast, Avliicl) Avas printed for 
bite friends in 1803, and for the public in 1805; and Girciimsiances Rdafire to Merino Sheep 
(London, 1809). He left a A^aluable library, of which an excellent catalogue^ avus made 
by his friend Dryander; and a rich collection of specimens in natural history, both of 
w'hicli he bequeathed to the British museum. 

BANilS, Savtnos. See Saving s-Banks. 

BANKS, Thoaias. an eminent English sculptor, h. in Lamheth in Dec., 1735. B. Avaa 
apprenticed to a landscape gardener and architect, but he soon abandoned these practical 
arts for the more imaginativ'e one of sculpture. In 1770, B. Avas a s\ic(;eHsful can- 
didate for the gold prize of the royal academy, established tAvo velars before. In 1772, 
with an alloiA'ance of £50 a year from the academy for three years, he went to Rome to 
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study llio masterpiceoR of art there. After a residence of several years m Ttome, during 
wliich be exhibitcal two of liis finest works, Caractacus Pjeadiiig })el‘oro Claudius,” and 
“ Fsydie and the liUllerfly,” and having gained much fame but little profit, he returned to 
Eiigfand. Il(;r{; iiis refined imaginative style was little apprecmted in coinpanson with 
therpopular but inferior performances of some of his contemporaries; and after two 
years, he went to Russia, wliore he was well received by the empress Catharine, who 
purchased his Psyciie, and gave him a commission for a group called “ Armed Neutrality. ’ 
ilaving exi'cii ted this, lie returned to England, where he completed perhaps his finest 
work, “The ARmrning Achilles,” now in the British institution. B. now received several 
commissions, and was elected a member of the royal academy. The monuments of Sir 
Eyre Coot e in Wi'slminstcr abbey, and’ of captains Burgess andAVesteott in St. Paura 
cathcilral, were among his last works. He died Peb. 3, 1805. It was in purely imagina- 
tive wnrk.s that B. most excelled; in practical subjects, bis introduction of the ideal wms 
iacongi'uous and inartistic, rendering them far less valuable than those of some of hia 
rivals. 

BANKS, N.\TrrAXTEL Prentiss, 1). Mass., 1816, a statesman and general. Tie learned 
tlio trade of a machinist, studying in leisure hours; edited a newxspaper in Waltham, and 
another m Lowell, was admitted to the bar; elected to the legislature in 1849, and made 
speaker in 1851 In 1H53, he was chosen a member of congress. In 1858, he Avas 
president of the convention to revise the constitution of the state; in 1854, re-elected to 
congress, and chorsen speaker of the house of representatives after the longest contest 
ev(?r known (cungre-ss met Dec. 3, 1855, and the speaker was not elected until the 133d 
I)alh4, Peb, 3, 1856), he was again chosen to congress in 1856; and governor of Massa- 
chusetts 1S5T-59. Ho was conmiissioned maj.-gen. in the civil war, and av as in active 
.service until its close. After the Avar he Avas chosen and re-chosen to congress, until 1873. 

BA'SESIA, a genus of Australian shrubs of the natural order proicacetr- (q.v.), named 
in honor of Sir josepii Banks. A fcAV of the species become small trees. They have 
hard dry leaves, generally white or A^ery pale green beneath, and present a remarkable 
appeariincMi from the iimbcllale arrangeiiient of tlielr branches, which bear towards their 
extremitiei' oblong lieads of very numerous flowers. The floAvers secrete miu‘h hone}^ 
Some of the s[»ecies are noAV frequent ornaments of greenhouses in Britain.^ They are 
abumlant in all parts of Australia, forming, indeed, a characteristic feature of its A'egeta- 
lion, and are called honeysuckle trees. B. gmmUs, found at Swan river, e.xceeds all the 
rast of the genus in size, iitlaiiiing a height of 50 feet. 

BANKSLV, several genera of plants named after Sir Joseph Banks, but only one 
properly so— one of the family of proteaceiie, named B., by Linnaeus. Tlicy are natives 
of Australia, of consjiicuou.s anti beautiful forms, Avith broad hard IcaAVS, Avhiclx closely 
(?OA’er the branches; flower and fruit In cones, the flowers projecting in spikes. 

BANKS LAND, an island in tlie Arctic ocean, 70 m. to the s.w. of j\hdville island. It 
is inlcrsectcd by the parallel of 74'’ n., and by the nieridian of llO^wcst. 

BANN, the name of two rivers in tlie n.e. of Ireland; the oneAhe upper B., flowiips 
into, ami the othtu’, the lower B., out of Loch Neagh. The upper B. rises on the n. side 
of the Mournc mountains, in tho^s. of Downshire, and rims 35 ni. n.n.Av. thn^ugh the 
counties of Down anti Annagli, successively in a; granite, Silurian, trap, and tertiary 
basin, into the s. side of Lough Ncagli. It passes Banbriclge, Gilford, and Portadown. 
At the latter place the NcAviy "canal joins it. The lower B., strictly the continuation of 
the upper, issues from the n*w. corner of Lough Neagh, and floAAxs 40 m. n.n.w., tlirough 
Lough Beg, find dividing the counties of Antrim and Londonderry. It runs past Port- 
glenbne aihi Coleraine, into the Atlantic ocean 4 m. s.w. of Portrush. One m. above 
(lolcraine it falls over a ledge of rock 13 ft. high. It bears the surplus Avaters of Lough 
Neagh to tlie ocean, and has important salmon and eel-fisheries. Ves.sels of 200 tons can 
reach Coleraine by the viA^er, 4 m. from the ocean. 

BANNACKS, Boxnaoks, or Paunaques, an Indian tribe of the Sliosbone family, 
frequenting 1 lie YelloAvstone region, and the territory betAveen the Rocky mountains and 
tlie Sierra Nevada; aliout i,{)0() in number; usually friendly to the Avhites. The B. are 
brave and proud, and the men are tisually good looking. They speak a tlialcct of 
.Shoshone.. ■ . ' ■ 

BAHNATYSTE OLITB, a literary club deriving its 'name from George Bannatyne, to 
whose industry we are indebted for the preseiwafion of much of the Scottish poetry of tlie 
15th and lOth'centuries. The B. C. was instituted in Edinburgh in 1833 by Sir Walter 
Scott, with the assistance chiefly of Mr. David Laing of the Signet library, i\lr. Archibald 
Constable, and Mr. Thomas Thomson. The object of the institution Avas to p»rint rare 
works illustrative of Scottish history, topography, poetry, miscellaneous literature, etc., 
in a uniform and hmidsome manner, either at the expense of the club, or as the contribu- 
tions of individual members. As a general rule, the number of copies of each wmrk 
printed was iimited to the number required for distribution among members, but in some 
instances a few were printed for sale. Tlie club originally consisted of 31 members only, 
wbo paid an annua! contribution of five guineas; but, owing to the anxiety of many 
eminent men to become members, the number was gradually extended to 100, where it 
was definitively fixed, the same annual payment being still required. Its first president 
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was Sir Walter Scott, w^ho was succeeded by Mr. Thomas Tliomson, and lords Cockburu 
and PLiitberfurd; and its first secretary was Islr- David Laing, wiio continued to its close 
to discharge the duties of the ofiice. The club had annmd meetings in Dec., winch 
were of a very convivial character, so far as can bo jinlged from an account of li\eir first 
meeting published i.n the EiUrtbiirffh LUerctry Qazetf.e of Feb., 1834— afterwards reprinted 
by the club itself — which suggestively says that the Banuatym Garland, .No. 1, a song 
composed by one of the members, was sung “to t lie tune of Four JMth-H rnorrF Thestj 
meetings, however, were given up, and the club itself, which, in 1859, numbered about 80 
members, was finally dissolved on the 27th Feb., 1801. Since its conimcn cement it num- 
bered anioiig its members many of the most distinguished Scotsmen, and pi-inted Fid 
works, some valuable as tliey are rare, and ali bringing high prices at sales. 

BANNEKEK, Bekjamih, 1731-1806, a negro mathematician, a. native of Harylaml. 
His grandmother, a white wvoman, taught him reading and writing, and after ids oOtii 
year'he began to study inatliematics wMh special reference to astronomy. In 1792, ho 
issued an almanac of his own making, and continued the series annually throughout liis 
life. He assisted in fixing the boundary lines of the district of Columbia. 

BATOEE, a piece of cloth attached to a pole and usually bearing some Avarliko or 
heraldic device or national emblem. In this sense B. is a generic term, incuding many 
species, such as standard, ensign, pennon, fiag, etc. Banners have boon used from the 
earliest limes and in ail countries for the purpose of dl recti ng the movements of troops.^ 
We read of tlioni constantly in the Old Testament, as in Numbers ii. 2: “Every man of 
the ciuldi’en of Israel shall camp by his standtird, and under the cnsigD of his father s 
house.” The earliest Koinan standard was a bundle of straw fixed to tlie top of a spear. 
This was succeeded by figures of animals— the horse, the boar, etc., all of which soon 
gave x)lacc to llie eagle, which continued all along to be t he chief lionian ensign, jind wjis 
afterwards assumed 'by the German and latterly by the French emperors of dieKujmltjoii 
dynasty. In addition to the eagle each Roman cohort had a B., generally a serpent or 
dragon woven on a square piece of cloth. Tlie .standard of the esivulry was a siimire 
piece of cloth expanded on a cross, and it was to this tinit the tcimi pr()|.!erly 

applied. Examples of the.se standards are sculptured on the arch of Constantine at 
Rome. The top of the staff was also freqiumtly adorned -with a figure of Mans or cd’ 
Victoiy, and in later times with the head of the reignirig em.peror. After Constantine 
embraced Chrislianity, the cross v/as substituted for t lie' bead of tlse enq_)eror on the 
purple B. of Byzantium. Standards were less in use amongst the Greeks than has iieen 
usual witJi warlike nations; beta .standard, and .sometime.s a scarlet fiag, was employed 
as a .signal for giving battle. On the rise of chivalry in the middle age.s, the ord(*ring of 
b.-mners, like every 'other branch of military organization, attained to .somelliing like 
scientific exactitude. From the B. -royal, whicli liore the national eniblem.s. to th.'* 
small streamer attached to die lance, with its cross or stripes, there was a regnlnr subfur- 
dination, each cm])lc!n having its place and its ivicaning. Tlie pennon of tla* s:Im|fie 
knight differed from tlie .square B. of the banneret (q.v.), it being pointed at tlii' ends. 
In addifiou to tlieir vurielks in .size, shape, and color, (he-e banners wau'c distina'ui d 
by the cmbl(?ms wliicii tliey bore. One of the eaiTicst is tlie Danish raven, depicted (ui 
the standard taken by Alfred, of which Asser mentions the Iradiiion, th;it “in every 
battle, veherever that fiag wc!it before them, if they (the Ihanes) were to gain a vietriry, a 
live crow would appear ffyhig on middle of the fiag: luit if they wei'o doomed to he 
defeated, it would hang down motionless.” Nor did tiio privilege of carrying banners 
belong to princes and knights alone; bishops aiicl a]fi)ot.s dis]slayed simllarensiuns, whieii 
were carried before lliei'n in religious proce.ssions and umfer which their retaluf-rs 
fought in their defense. It wais to’ these that the term “GonlVdon,” a word as to tin* 
origin of which mucli diversity of opinion exists, wa.s more comrinedy a])iVfi(*d. la 
place of the heraldic emblem.s of the knight, the B. of the church and ’of towins and 
communes usually Imre the effigies of saints. Some hauners, iiowevci*. displayed im 
ensigns whatever ’and were known simply by their color. Of this tne orijhutnnr, c»r 
plain ruddy fiag of St. Denis, was a famous o*xu.nq>le. fifiic celebrated rbiyelix tapefirv 
(q.v.) throw’s considerable light on barnuus, as well as on oilier matters C{)nne<*ted with 
the w’arlike arrangements of the middle ages. Muclt curious information on tills and 
kindred subjects will bo found in Hew'itt’.s AnrFnt . inuor and / ) Farnpr, By 

eveiyymrlike people the B, has ])een regarded as tin: {‘mljlem of naiinnai honor, a^ u 
palladiam for the defense of which tlie Individual warrior vras al; all time;', rcaidv fo 
■sacrifice hl.s life. From the converse of this feeling banners and ilags In koii from'tht^ 
enemy liave always been regarded as .special trophie.s of victory, and pllicias of tionor in 
clmrche.s and public buildings have consequently been assigmal them. A.s to the flaas 
borne by the ship.s of different nations and the arranammenis concerning ilu-m in pem'o 
and war, see Fi.ag ; as to colors of regiments, .«ee (k)Loris. 

The relation which banners bear to other kinds of tlaa’.s in tlafir forms and n.ses will 
be explained under Colors, Military; Ensign; Flag; Pendant, etc. 

Bann/'.r dkplayed is the terra used by heralds to describe a B. open and fiying, 

BASiNESET, a higher grade of knightliood conferi'ed by the sovereign for some 
heroic act performed in the field, and so called because the V<-'Lnon of the knidit was 
then exchanged for the banner— -a proceeding which was effected hy the ver/ simple 
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means of rr-rifliiia; I he pctiiits from Ibe pennon. The first B. in England is sakl br Erois- 
sarl tt) hav(‘ Ikkm] imule by king Edward I., and the last time the honor was f^mi'errcd 
was by Clnubes 1. aflcr the bailie of Edgehill, the recipient being an individual wiio 
rejoiced in the familiar uam(‘ of John {Smith. The ceremony of the creation of a 
knightJh must liave been very impressive to persons tilled with the ideas which were 
prevaiciil in liie ages of chivalry. TIkj king, or his gciieTal, at the hoad of his army, 
drawn up in order of battle after a victory ulider the royal banner disxJayed, alt eude d 
by ail I ho oifh‘<>rs and nobilily of the court, received the B. elect, who was not neces- 
sarily a. kniglh previously, led between two knights of note or other men famous in 
arms, carrying his pennon in his hand, the Iteralds walking Ijeforc him and proclaiming 
ins vaiiaiit achieveanents, for which he deserved to be made a knighbl)., and to dlst^lay 
Ids hanuer In the fudd. The king, or general, then said to him; “"Advance, Bnimerel f"* 
{(tdi'iW'f ''i baniHhf), and eiuised the point of his pennon to be torn off. The nciW 
knight, uitii the trumpeters sounding before him and the nobility and ollleers hearing 
him company, was sent buck to his tent, where a noble entertainment was provided by 
the king, boimj attempts liave Irani made to revive the tide in recent limes, as when 
George III., at a reviiwv of the ma,vy at rortsmouth in 1773, conferred it on admiral Pye 
and sm c'rai other ollieers, 

SAIT kOCK, a eake of liome-made bread, coininon in the country' parts of Scotland, 
but now li’.'S so thau formerly'. It is usually^ composed of pease-'merJ or tsease and 
barley'-meal ndxed; prepan'd wltboiil any leaven, it is baked on a circular plate of iron 
called a e'irdle. V/lam made of iiilx<Hrmoal it is called a mashlum bjinnock. “Ban- 
nocks of baabwoneal” form the lliemc of a popular Scottish song. AsiijH'rior kind of 11, 
called a bylkirk 11, from the jilace where it is made, resernliles the finer and lighter 
spec,ie.s of tea-cakes pnpiared byy baker.s. The word B. is fiaun the Gaelic Ifjvmvh, a eake. 
in the w. of Hcolland it is "pronounced hunnack. There is an nmiising fairy tale 
called ’Jhf tporu gd ihe Her (Hdle) Hnunock. The B. is doubtless of great antiquity, 
being, in fact, t lie primitive cake, only varied in materia], of oveiy c.aintiy. 

BAFITOfiXBUE'K, a village in the e. of StiiTingslilro, 3 m. s.s.e. of Btirling, on the 
Bannock rivulet, whicli falls a few miles below' this into the Forth. E’ear this was 
fought llu? great liaftle of B. on "Monday, 24t]i June, 1314. ITobevt Bruce, with 30,(MI0 
Scotch, g'ained a, signal victory over Eilvvard IL with 100,000 English, and .sccunal 
his thiom' ‘md the mdependenee of Scotland. The Engiisli are said to liavo k<st 30,000, 
and tlie Scotch SOOO men. The ‘‘liore stone,” on wliich Bruce is said in have* tlxed lii.s 
standard on that rveiUful day, is still to be seen on an eminence in ar the scene of the 
fight. Gn llso s.c. of the flekl of 13., at Sauchie Burn, James 111. \Yas defeated in 14bS 
by his rc!} ‘Hiims subjects and as.sassinatrd after the baltle in a inhi wlien* he had taken 
refuge. B. is anw' an im|H;riant seat of the wiioleu manufaetiires, e^peeialh' those of 
tartam* ami carpets, it has long supplied the tartan worn by Hie higliland regimenk*. 
dduining is carried on to some "extent <ind the ludgbiioring villages are nuled for the 
nianufacture of nails. I’oal tdiounds in tlie vieinily'. Bop. ’71, 22J8. 

BAFHS, or Bans, in Hie. law' of England means a proclamation, or public notiiiea- 
lion, or smnmous, in wdiicli general sense, how'cver, it may be. said to have 'cecome 
oiisolete. It i.s imw eliiedy. if not solely, used in the publication of intended marriages, 
us to whh h see next tuticle. 

BANI’IS, or Baxs oii' .dl-urriTAOE. This is one of three aUernative prclimlnaiy forms 
now (‘-s"m]al to the Icgtd eelehratlon of marriage in Englantl. The oUier two are 
marriage byliccu^i; and marriage liy' a registrar’s certificate. E. ofAL.Iike many of 
our ( eciesia'-tical regulations, lias its origin in the ancient practice of the Eoman I'aiho- 
bc ehiireh. which our reformers wisely' refrained from aboiisiiing. By' tlie publication 
of tliew B, meant the leiral t>roclamation or notification witliin the paiBsii, district, or 
eha])elrv, mid in tlie pro})er cliurch or chapel, of the names and de.scriptioiis of tlu' per- 
sons who inieml to he there married; tlie "notoriety (»f the solciim act, so that all who 
have oldeetmni-!to tlie inarriige may lie enabled to slate them in tiimx AccOi'dingto tlie 
old Kng’.i-h law, the pidJlcation of B. might be made on holulmp^ ; but a (diaiigc 

was made to StnuhiyH by the Hrst important marriage act, theSO.Geo. II. c. 3:3; and 
although that act W'as afterwards superseded by the 4 Geo. IV. c. 73, th(' reguhilion 
as to Sm’ulay's lias been sln<*c continued. {Seven day's notice at least nmst.];e givioy to 
tin clergvm'an before pubhcatlon of bans. Tlie other acts in force are the € and 7 Will, 
IV. e. Ho, the 1 Vic. c. 22, the 3 and 4 Vic. c. 72, and the 10 and 20 Vi(;. c. 1 19. ^The 
huv, as contained in lhes<* acts of parliament, is as foliowos: By tb.e 4 Gi o. IV. e. 74, s. 
2, it is enaiht d that all B. of matrimony shall he publislted in audible manner, accord- 
ing to the rubric iirefixed to the marriage service in the Booh of Comttwh Frai/a', upon 
three Sundays preceding tlie ceremony’ during the time of morning-servif'.e, or of even- 
ing Si rvk‘(‘ (if on the day of puhlicatifni there shall be no morning-service) irnmedialely 
after the second lesson.^* The rubric referred to is in the following terms: '‘I publish 

the bann.s of marriage between M. of and N. of . 3f aiqv of you know causi* or 

just impf‘diment why these ] versons should not be joined together in holv matrinKUiy, 
ye are to declare It. 'This is the first [second, or third] time of asking.” By the 22d .n-e- 
tion of the same act, all marriages celebrated without such pubiication of B, . or whiumt 
license (or now, under the 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 85, a. 4.2, without a rcgi-sirar'.'. ;erdilcaic;., 
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benublSl and bytlic 8M sicliononh.l Vi •. c a'i 

uc piiojibiica lu wucii cliapc^ Bv section li nf ihr^dron .. -"v ^ 

UieS‘^tho“y'andlbvirc“ 

m wiucii siicli proclamation sliall have been niade^ .nf f jninsh 

duly authorized under the provkion of thlc^nif ! ’ 1 “ ’ • PJ‘<'duce(I to Juiy pe]-so3i 

offottual tbrauthomin-Si ,'eX to soleran.zo a murria.u'o, I,e a. va.l'id and 

a certilicate for mim-brn-e of a sim'rhifprrt’n^^^^^ l’'''’'‘''H'liii!i of 

that niarrhwes sTaal be voh witlibn^ I, r ‘^^'s '-espcc-t tiio 2ii Coo, I!., lociaivs 

Chosen prelirnhSS ithPnLb e n .t.ldor'', ‘"Trf *’ 

real baptismal Dames of both nr ob vl nf i> “ o " ^ “ s''‘''‘!'l be nmdu in fiie 

published in the names by vhidi lm^ ?r the B. in- 

appears that where the bnptiS ati“ bt d ’.o 

concealed or unknown, it is belter if imt Vt ? ‘'' 1 '’‘■‘‘•u previously 

111 the names by whicli the parties ’u'e fni’ili-int^V publicalr)n .slmuM be made 

tliey mny be said to ba known to the w d'* ‘‘‘‘’'"''t- ^bv winch, in 

Bn.^land from which such doctriuo u'eceesarpy follov* r ’""T ‘hieided in 

invites people to oliject, if tlie parent or’r-u'ird-.'-n e-nre-t.' t"''’ '‘‘®.l"i’''‘<-atioii ol banns 
<dy,m, when stich ^bjeetionfa.; okred t f ‘ ‘.'i. '.’"‘J' »'« 

standing, marry the parties, he will bo Ji-ible fh c,.,hv i *“-•, iKdwith- 

law, though 1 ,^ willSiot bo Ule to an in'i?hrenr^^t^^^ «'''i"=-i.''^tical 

leiuse, without cause, to perform tiio marritifo Im is’ linl1“”i'’ ^'‘c 'hher Imml, if ho 
lioen decided, that a fraudulent knowledr-e ofVw.vm ,• 1™*'- »'«'>, 

" iX^Iand tla’vo ?• oi' B. Will 

B’-fkiue, one of the niosrkutCritativo'‘^bfrt^^^^^ ?,'•’ Indeed, Hfr. 

the Scotch borrowed the practice from the dccrrvuirnf /] ophikm, that 

«ble wnter(scei/W.s*.r’6’ ved ^ 

noons, and Siiows tiiat B. ’were first ^^‘inctinf'V-*/! ifi n tips ofijiuon m*ro- 

jn Unit country lono- before the CoancuT Tn^^ Scotland by councils viiidi tvctc bcld 
the practice of pipciaiming B., as the piiro^n i.^Vn Bie relonnation in Scotlaml, 
are described in the Scotch act Ifstil I-' ^ that country, was eonihiiicd. Idicv 

tion of the kirk;” and they have 

applicable to Scotland, such as the ib^Aune ~ I V*'" lim-iiament, 

hrst of those acts, the privilorm of nnl.l! .m’f i V “ c. 2.1 Bv tin- 

Scotch clergy, bufwiih ^^ 0^0 i ‘"f? exlemled U> the 

Wsdiws uotonlyiulfmBS 

the paush dmrch or churches Slioubl ilm rCi.'-’i P'Uties ireijuuiit, bu( also iu 

0 {lublishthe B. of such p,f;tk«, lira : , e4 res iiu b o <'■’ ■•<'‘'..se 

fn.rf ■ iilone. The 4 Wh! IV c "S ™ to ,lu so in any 

kjCotbind in tbe same position nQtiiA Ti’rvi , i t* * f P^'d* otlici dis.sc nfn’it'*' >n 

‘ion of the Scotch hiw’^on this sti “of wSt ^ one oTi,;;' r.r,! 1 

lon-naniely, liiat wlieit botli of ’the pVr ies iV w I'bi kV’ i"t’'«'i'ia- 

find enter into inarriaiff* in f'Mti'iovi i l*‘‘, mac then fh?/'/iee/e (q, v.) wittiin 

the parish of thcr&^i*eBo^t'‘},r,t,rK/'twt:wf ^ 

clandestine inarriaa-e. By the rn‘ivn'.KY.o r iialiio tn tlw pcnaltkvs of 

bcotland are also ksued by the (iktnVd^T*d4rArf^*^V’f^^ t^^arrinw cmiiticates in 
persons resident for fifteen days in 11^1 Nr <1:^^ r “ ■ I-”Ui<'ation, t, 

ibe Scotch iaw differs from thf> ^ ^dti’i^^try is bv, b,/ 

\"«T‘ „f 

«uph‘e.,,e fhe^Vnios/ciliLra{or"-mfe pmcbmMit.'i of nijs '.pio’Aut'iT 

\ie rampait either by a few steps or by a sIopUio-^J^Uii. ^ usceml to it from 
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slain by bis con foilc* rate. Shakespeare dees not iiienlion him as a conspirator, but only 
jis Maebetb’s viel.iiru 

BANSHEE, See Bekshd^, ■. 

BANSWAEEA, a Ihijyjoot state in the w. of Mahva, bordering on Gxizerat. It extends 
from ii. hd. ' 1(1' b) 28 ^ 48', and from e. long. 74^ 2' to 74'’ 41', and has an area of loOO 
sq. miles. The pop. is supposed to be about 150,000. This state was dependent on (lie 
empire of Delhi until tlio ascendency of the Mahrattas, by whom it ^was fearfully 
opiiressed.^ In 1812, the ruler made overtures to the British government, offering to 
liecome tributary on condition of protection; and an arrangement to this effect was, 
eoueluded in 18 18. — The capital, also called B., is on the route from Mhow to Dee.sa, 
128 in. 11 . w. from Alhow. The majority of the inhabitants are Hindus, but the Mussul- 
maiLS are also pretty numerous, '{’he palace of the Rawul, or chief, is a large, turreted, 
hatllemeiitcd building, on a rising ground overlooking the town, near a heautifui tank, 
over] inng wi til tre(‘s. 

BANTAM’, a, si-aport, now decayed, in a residency of the same name, wiiich forms tlie 
w. end oflava.. It is 40 m. to the w. of Batavia', being in lat. 6'^ 2' s., and long. 10(3' 
IT east. It ^vas fuinided i)\' the Dutcli in 1602, being tlieir earliest establishment in the 
island. Ibjp. of r(‘sideney, 607,400. 

BANTAH BOWL, a. wdhkiiown variety of the common domestic fowl (q.v.), origin* 
ally lirought fi'om tiui East Indies, and sujiposed to derive its name from Bantam, in 
Java, it is remariuOole foi‘ small size, lieing only about a pound in weight, and for a 
disposition more (^jurageous and ])ugnacious than even that of a game-cock. A bantain- 
c(K*k will drive to a, re.qiectalilc dislaiiee great duiighill-eoeks live times its weight, and 
has ]>e(‘n di-seribed “ a beautiful example of a great soul in a little body.” Tlierc are 
several subvariidles of th(‘ bantam. ]\iost of theni liave the legs much leathered. The 
lledi and eggs are good, although the eggs are of course small; and the haiilam lays wel. 
ill" winter. 

BANTEM, Boh Bantenfi or B. So/ulmroH, a species of ox (q.v.), a native of Java ana 
Borneo, wiiicli, in color, &lia])e, luirns, and want of dewhq), hears some resemblance to 
the gaur (q.v.) of India, “hut in the skehdon of the gaur, the sacrum consists of 5 
v<u'tehra‘, and the tail, of 19, wiiile hi the skeleton of the .B., the saernm consists of but 
i vertebra*, and the tail of 18.” The B. is black, with white legs. The hair is short and 
*]eek, tlui limbs slender. The muzzle is siiarp. Tlie hack rises into a higli arch imme- 
diately l)ehiiid the neck. The B. inhabits forests, and lias been generally described as 
iiiitaniable. ' 

BAKTINd SYSTEM. Bee Obestty. 

BANTEY, a seajiort t. in the s.w. of Cork co., Ireland, in a cove opposite Whiddy 
isle, at the iiead of B. hay, a.ml 44 m. w.s.w. of Coi'k. The tvAm chief streets converge 
into an open spa,c‘e toward.s the sea, and mountains, 983 ft. high, rise behind the town. 
The chief Irsuhi is the export of agricultural yiroduce. A little fishing is carried on. In 
last century, there was an extensive pilchard-fishery here; but the pilchard has now 
deserted the coast. Many tourists resort to B. in summer. Pop. '71, 2830. 

BANTEY BAY, a deep inlet in the s.w. extremity of Ireland, between Crow point and 
Sheep’s Head point, in Cork co. It is 25 m. long, 'running e.n.e., with a breadth of 3 to 
5 miles. It is one of the finest Jiarhors in Europe, alfording safe and commodious 
anchorage for ships of all sizes. Near the entrance on the n. side is a fine large sheltered 
harbor, formed by Bear island, with a safe passage on both sides. At the head of the 
bay are two harburs: the one to the s., or the landlocked roadstead of B. harbor, is 
formed by Whiddy isle, opposite B. town; the other to tlie n., or Glengariff Inirbor, is 
also sheltered by an island, but is small, and narrow" at the entrance. The coast arouml 
B. B. is rocky and ingh, consi.stmg of Devonian strata, and exhibiting some of the finest 
scenery in the kingdom. On the n. side, 17 m. w. of B. towm, is the great cataract of 
Hungry hill, where 3 lakes, at the heights of 1011, 1126, and 1360 ft. above tlie sea. 
diseriarge their water.s, by almost (‘ontiniious cascades, into xVdrigoole creek. Near the 
opening of B. B, a skinnisii took 'place, in 1689, between a srhall English fleet under 
admiral Herbert (afterwards lor<l 'rorrhigton), and the French tieet, which conveyed. 
James 11. to Kiusale. Several shi])s of 'the French invading expedition under gun. 
IIocIh* ancho!‘('d here in 1796. 

BANXEIH0, Tupaia^ a genus of insectivorous quadrupeds, remarkalily differing 
from the otiu'r //(sitifro/'o (q.v.) hi their habits, as they climb trees with th'e agility of' 
lemurs oi* sqniro-is. They are also remarkable for their very elongated muzzle.' l^ey 
have soft glish*ning ft?r, and a long bushy 'tail. The few species known are all nativeV. 
of th<‘ Ifuiian arehipelago. 

BANTA (Naoy). oi- Nkustaot, a t. of Hungary, province Szathraar, ’with a royal' 
mint, and productive gold ,‘uul silver mines. Pop. '69, 9082. 

BAH'YAN, or Ba'max, JifOfH Tndka, a tree, native of India, remarkable for its vast 
rooting branches. It is a‘ species of fig (q.v.); has ovate, heart-shaped, entire leaves, 
about 5 or 0 in. long; and produces a' fruit of a rich scarlet color, not larger than 
cherry, growing in pairs from the axils of the leaves. The branches send shoots down- 
U. K. I1.—13 
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T^’ai’ds, wMcli/wlieii they liave rootedj lbecom« stxiDis, iJielrce ia thi;-. iiisnuKJi* S}u*eading' 
over a great surface, and enduring for many ages. One inxs been described as having no 
fewer than 850 stems, equal to large oaks, and more than 8000 smaller one.s, coverinj| a 
space sufficient to contain 7000 persons. The branches are _ usually covered with 
monke 3 ’'s, birds, and enormous bats. The monkeys eat both iruit and loaveS.^ the 
vegetation of the B. seldom begins on the ground. Tlie seeds are deposited by birds in 
the crowns of palms, and send down roots which embrace and eventually kill the palm, 
-is tile B. gets old, it breaks up into separate masses, the original tnuilc decaying, jind 
the props "becoming sejiarate trunks of the different portions, p'he wood ot the ij. ig 
liglit, porous, and of no value. The hark is regarded by the TIiinioo plyysicians as a 
powerful tonic, arid is administered in diabetes. The white glutinop juice is used to 
relieve tooth-ache, and also as an application to the soles of the feet when nithirned. 
Bird-lime is also made from it. Gum-lac is obtained in abundtinee f r(>m^ the B.-tree. 
The B.-tree is beautifully described by Southey in Iiis poem, The (Jn-rod of Keluima. 

BAUyULS-SUB-MEE, a t. of France in the Pyrenees orientales, willi a ffshing-port on 
the Mediterranean. The celebrated wines of Grenache and Ihincio are ])rodiK*ed in. this 
district. Near the town are 4 old towers, one of which marks the division lietween 
France and Spain. B. was the immediate scene of many encounters bet ^vixn.l the Freneli 
republicans and the Spaniards during the first French revolution'. Pop. ’70. 2277, 

BANYUWAH'Gy, or Banjoijvan'gy, an important seaport t. and military ppst 
lielongiiig to the Dutch, on the e. coast of Java, capital of district of same name, which 
has a pop. of 45,000. 

BANZ, a Benedictine abbey in upper Franconia, near Lichtenf els, on the Main; 
founded in the 11th c., and celebrated for the superior culture of its monks. During 
the peasant’s •war in the 16th c., the abbeywvas destroyed, lp.it hnmediately rc^stored, 
again destroyed in the thirty years’ w^ar, and again restored. In 1802, it Avas broken up, 
tile books and collections were scattered among German institutions, and the building 
became the summer residence of the king of Bavaria. 

BAOBAB. See Adansonia. 

BAPAUME, a fortified t. of France, department of Pas-de Calais. A portion of the 
‘allied troops advanced to this place after compelling the French to abandon their forti- 
fied position, and to retreat behind the Scarpe, in Aug., 1798. Pop. ’70, 8190. 

SAPH'OMET is the name of a mysterious symbol, Avhich w’as in use among the tem- 
plars. According to the oldest and most probable interpretation, the word is a cornip- 
Tiori of Mahomet, to Avhose faith the members of the order “wei’e accused of having a 
leaning. The symbol consisted of a small human figure cut out of stone, having two 
lieads, male and* female, with the rest of the body piiixdy feminine. It was environed with 
serpents, and astronomical attributes, and furnislied with inscriptions .for tlie most 
in Arabic. Specimens are to be found in the arclneological c<»11ectloDS of Vienna and 
IVeiraar, Hammer, however, in Fundg7‘vhen eVs* OrieiLfa, derives B. from Gr. haphk 
liaptism; and council or wisdom. He charges the knights with a depraved 

Gnosticism, and makes the ■word signify the bapti.sm of wisdom—ffhe baptism of fire; in 
short, the Gnostic haptisni— a species of spiritual ih!.inilnatJo.ri, Avhidi, howe\'er, was 
interpreted sensually by later Gnostics, siicli as the Ophites (an Egyptian sei'toftlar TUh 
c.), to Avliose licentious practices he declares them to have bcexi addicted. But tbig 
explanation is geneiuiiy discredi^^^^ 

BAPTISM (Gr. hapto:. to dip Or w'asli, or to stain wfifli alicpiid). one of the sacraments 
(q.v.) of the Christian cli arch, dermng its name from the (tulAvai’d lite washing with 
Avatew,^ Avhich forms an essential part of it. B. is almost uniAxa-sally acknoAViedged among 
Christians as a sacrament, and is referred to the authority of OhristJiimself, wi idsc* express 
commandment is 1 ‘eeorded in the gospels (Matt, xxvii’}. 19; fvlark xvi. Kp. ,B. is fre- 
quently mentioned in the New Testament as a di\'inc ordinance. 

The name and the rite Avere not, howcAurr, altogether iicav Avhen the ordinance aaus 
instituted by Christ. Beligious meanings were early atlaclied t(v Avashings Avitli 
both bydieatliens and Jews; tlicy wereJimong the ordfinanccs of the Jewisln laAv; ami 
it is not necessary to go beyond that huv to fiial the origin of the cusfom of Avashing (>r 
hapUdng proselytes upon their admission into the Jewish elmrch. Washing Avlth water 
Avas requisite for the remoAatl of ceremonial uncleamiess, and every pros(,*lA !e most have 
been regarded as, prior to his admission into tlie .IcAvish church, ceremonially tuiclcam 
John the Baptist baptized not proselytes u]mii their renouncing hea.thcnisni ant! (mu ring 
the JeAvish church, but those who, by birth and descent, AV(a'e ineiiibers of it, to indicate 
the necessity of a purification of the soul from sin — a spiritual, and not a mere outAvanl 
change. 

One of the most important of the controversies which have agitated the Christian 
church as to B., is that coneerning the proper subjects of B., Avhether adults only avIio 
profess faith in Christ are to be baptized, or if this ordinance is to be administered to 
their infants also. See Baptists, and Eapttbm, J-nfaxt. The B. of adults wxas certainly 
more frequent in the apostolic ao'c than it has ordinarily luam Avlien* 1h(^ B. of infants 
has prevailed; for Avliich an obvious cause presents its("lf in the fact, that the first mem- 
bers of churches were converts from. Judaism or from heatlieiiism. It is, hoAN.'.*vt r, gen- 
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orally held by thoBe who advocate the B. of infants, that it was the practice of tlie apos- 
tles and ol‘ the church of the apostolic age to baptize the infants of Christians; which, 
on the other hand, is as stoutly denied, and infant B. is alleged to have crept in along 
witli other corruptions. For neither opinion can any jjositive historical proof be 
adduced, tlie arguments on both sides being purely inferential. 

It is admitted, on all liands, that at an early period in the history of the church, B. 
was administered to infants, although, according to Neander, even after ‘‘it had been 
set forth as an apostolic institution, its introduction into the general practice of the 
church was but slow.” He finds “the first trace” of it in Irenseus. It was opposed by 
Terf ulliaii about the end of the 2d c. ; and was advocated by Cyprian, and acknowledged 
as an apostolic institution in the Horth African church and in the xHexaudrian and 
Syro-Persian churches in the 8d c. ; but it is not until the oth c. that it became fully 
e.-iablislied as the general practice of the Christian church. It has unquestionably con- 
tinned to be the general practice from that period to the present day; feebly opposed by 
some of the sects of the middle ages, and more vigorously by some of those who have 
.adoi)ted the general principles of the reformation. See Baptists. 

Botli tlie practice of infant B., and the neglect of it in the early ages of the church, 
were connected with particular views of religious doctrine, and of the nature and 
purpose of B. itself. The prevalence of the x4.ugustiman doctrine of original sin is gen- 
ei*aliy regarded as a principal cause of the prevalence of infant B. ;.but Pelagius, whilst 
opposing that doctrine, maintained the necessity of infant B., apparently upon the 
ground that the kingdom of heaven can be attained by human beings only through God’s 
grace. Ho little intluence in favor of infant B. must be ascribed to the growing belief 
of tlie absolute necessity of B. to salvation, and of a sort of mysterious efficacy in the 
rite itself. It is certain, on the other hand, that the belief in the forgiveness of sins in 
B. led to a practice of deferring it as long as possible, that all sins might be blotted out 
at once; thus the emperor Constantine the great was baptized only a short time before 
his death. The approach of a war or pestilence caused many to rush forward in haste 
to be baptized, who had previously delayed. 

Two modes of B. are practiced'; by immersion or dipping, and by aspersion or sprink- 
ling, concerning which there has been much controversy in the early period of the 
church’s history, as well as in recent times, x^ffusion, or pouring, the common practice 
of the Church of Rome, may be regarded as essentially the same witli sprinkling. The 
..advocates of sprinkling iiniversaily admit the validity of B. administered in the other 
mode, but the advociites ot dipping generally refuse to acknowledge that B. by sprink- 
ling can be true Christian baptism'. The opponents of infant B., almost without excep- 
tion, insist upon immersion; whilst aspersion or afiiision of water is general, except in 
the eastern churches, wlicrever the B. of infants j) re vails. The argument upon wdiich 
Baptists depend most of all is from the word B., and the to baptize, which 

also, in classic <3rreek, signifies to immerse. On the other side, it is contended that a 
strict limitation to this scnise does not well accord with its character as a “frequentative” 
form of hapto; and instances are adduced from the Hew Testament itself, in wiiich this 
signification cannot etisily lie attached eitlier to the noun or to the verb, as 1 Cor. x. 2, 
where Paul says that tlie Israelites were “baptized imlo Moses in the cloud and in the 
sea;” and Hei). ix. 10, Mark vii. 4, and Luke xi. 88, where both verb and noun are 
employed concerning the of the Jews, and the noun even of their washing of 

“cups, and pots, brazem vessels, and of tables.” — To the argument in favor of immer- 
sion, derived from the ]>hrases employed when B. is mentioned in Scripture, as when we 
are told (Matt. iii. 6) that John the Baptist baptized “ in Jordan,” that our I.ord after his 
B. (Matt. iii. 16) “ v/ent up out of the water,” that Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 
viii. 38) “ went down botli into the water;” it is replied that all the ]nissages of this 
description, even if their meaning were certainly as precise and full as Baptists suppose 
it to he, are insufficient- to sustain the weight of the (*.onclusion as to the necessity of a 
particular mode of B. ; that, however, it is far from being clear that these passages must 
be interpreted or the meaning of the Greek prepositions so strictly defined as the argu- 
ment requires; and further, that there ;ire instances mentioned in Scripture whicli alTbrd 
a presumptive argument in favor of another mode of B., as where we are told of great 
TUimbers added to the clmrdi in one day; whilst wc have nowhere any intimation of 
converts being led to any pood or ilver to be baptized. Tl’o the argument drawn from 
the language of Paul in'llom. vi. 4, Col. ii. 12 (see Baft.ists), it is replied that it depends 
upon a fanciful interpretation of these texts. — x\ccording to most of the advo<aites of B. 
by sprinkling, t.be great error of their opponents is that of attaching too much impor- 
tance to the question of the mode of baptism. 

It is, however, indisputable that in the primitive church the ordinary mode of B. was 
by immersion, in order to which (q.v.) began to be erected in the 3d, per- 

ha]is in the 2d c., and the sexes were usually baptized apart. But B. was administered 
to si(‘k persons by sprinkling; although doubts as to the complete efficacy of this dime 
:(sick) ll were e\Hdently prevalent in the time of Cyprian (middle of 3d c.). B. by 
.sprinkling gradually be'eame more prevalent; but the dispute concerning the mode of B. 
became one of the irreconcilable differences between the eastern and western churches, 
the former generally adhering to the practice of immersion, wdiilst the latter adopted 
mere pouring of water on the head, or sprinkling on the face, which practice has 
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generally prevailed since tlie IStli c. ; but not universal]}’', for it vais the ordinary pi actice* 
in England before the reformation to immerse infants, and the Jo/Uis iq.w) iii the* 
churches were made large enough for this purpose. This continued also to he the 
practice till the reign of Elizabeth; and the change which then took place is ascruK'd to 
the Endisli divines who had sought refuge in Geneva, and other places of the cont.ineng 
during the reign of Mary. To this day the rubric of the church of^ England re(|iiireis, 
that if the godfathers and godmothers “ shall certify him that the child luuy well endure 
it,” the officiating priest “shall dip it in the water discreetly and warily;, mid it is oni}^ 
“if they shall certify that the child is weak,” that “it sliall suffice to pour waler upon 
it,” which, however, or sprinkling, is no’sv the ordinary practice. 

B. was accompanied, from an early period in the history of the clmrcli, with ^\arinus: 
forms and ceremonies, besides the simple rite of washing with water and the pro- 
nouncing of the formula which declares it to he “ in the name of the EnJher, and of the 
Son, and of the lioly Ghost.” These ceremonies are almost all retjilncd in llio church 
of Rome, and akso generally in the oriental churches, hut have be(‘n entiiniy or a.lm(j>t; 
entirely laid aside by Protestants. The ehurcli of England retains the .'-■igri ot tin.* cross 
made upon the forehead after B., but the other Proiesiant churches in Entaiu reject it. 
It was an ancient custom that the as candidates for B. were ( ailed whilst 

receiving instruction with a view to that sacrament, Avhen they w’cre to be l)ai)lized, 
publicly made a profession of their faith and a renunciation of the (hrvii and all his 
works. The profession of faith is still retained by Protestant churches as the lormal 
ground of the administration of B. ; the renunciation of tlic dt'vil and his works is- 
required by the church of England of tlie person baptized, if an adult, or of the sporinors 
or “ sureties” of a child. — Sponsors (q.v.) were early admitted to answer for those who 
could not answer for themselves, and particularly for infants. The belief in the 
absolute necessity of B. to salvation led even to B. of tlic dead aimnig the l\ionta!iists in 
Africa, in which sponsorship was also introduced. Presbytei'iau and iiidepeiuhait 
churches generally reject all sponsorship, and regard the piY^fessioii made by parents as 
simply a profession of their own faith, which entitles their infants to baptism. The 
ancient practice of exorcism (q.v.) immediately before B. has ])een rejected as supersti- 
tious by almost all Protestant churches; as have 'also that of immersing thiYie times 
{trineimuerdoK), or sprinkling three times, -with reference to the three persons of tlui 
Godhead — that of breathing upon the baptized person, "to signify the expulsion of t be- 
devil, and to symladize the gift of the Holy Spirit— that of anoiiiling with oil {chm/u, 
q.v;) to symbolize the same gift, or to indicate that the bii]:)tized person is ready, as a 
■wrestler in the ancient games, to fight the good 'iight of faith — that of giving him milk 
and honey, in token of his spiritual youth, and of liis reception of spiritiud gjfts and 
graces — that of putting a little salt into his mouth, to signify the wisdom and taste fi^r 
heavenly things proper to a Christian— that of touching his nostrils and ears witiispittlta 
to signify that his ears are to be ever open to truthraud that be should ever feel tiie 
sweet odor of truth and virtue — and that of clothing him after B. with a white robe (the 
chryaoifie), in token of the innocence of soul which by B. he was supposed to hti\'e 
acquired. The white robe and the anointing with oil were retaiiuid in the einircdi of 
England for a short time after the Reformation. — The giving of a name in B. (see the 
article Names) is no essential part of it, but is a custom apparently d(:‘ri^'t-^d from that f>f 
the Jews in circumcision (Luke i. 59-G3). — The church of Rome prefers the use of hoi}'- 
water ((j.v.) in B., but regards any water as fit for the purpose in case of necessity. — 
According to an ancient usage, long obsolete, the ordinary administration of B. waS' 
limited to the two great festivals of Easter and Whitsuutide. — Wdiether B. may bo 
administered in private, has been much debated, both in ancient and modern tfmes. 
The administration of B..in private houses, and notin the presence of a (fongregation, 
was one of the things earnestly contended agninst by the Preshyterians in Scotland in 
the first, half of the i7th c. ; tlieir opposition being grounded, not only upon in^stility to 
what they deemed usurpation of authority, but upon tlie danger of supeiNtitious views 
of baptism. And apparently upon this latter ground, B. in private hnus(‘s is also dis- 
couraged, even while it is‘ allowed, if there is “great cause and necessity,” by iIkj 
church of England; yet it has become very frecpient both in the church of Englan'd and 
among the Presbyterians of Scotland. 

Some of the most important questions concerning B. will hci most appropriatrlv 
noticed in the article Sacrament, particularly Ihctse redating to its ])]a(*c in th(* Chris- 
tian system and among the means of grace. ‘ The opinions eai-lv bcoann^ fUY‘valeut, 
that forgiveness of sins is obtained in B.,juid s])iritual life Ix^gum^and that it is indis- 
pensably necGwSSary to salvation — exception being only made, if any was mad(^ at all, 
<^f the case of believers, adult persons, •\^dio desii-iiig lb, were pr(‘V(uUed from lH*ing 
baptized, and particularly of those who suffered martvrdom, wliidi was generally 1 h*u 1 
to be equivalent to baptism. The church of Rome still owns, as supplying’ tin* platan 
of B. by water, these two— B by desire, and B. by ])lood— i e., in martvniom'.— AcconE 
ing to the general doctrine of the Protestant churches, R is “ a sign ‘and seal ” of the 
covenant of grace, representing as a sign the blessings of the covcmiint. and as a seal, 
wnfirming the covenant. As a sign, it is generally held to represent in its rite of wash* 
mg, the removal both of guilt and corruption, l>y th(( blood and bv \hv ^irnii of Chn.st, 
and so to relate equally to pardon and regeneration, although soim* have liitiited its; 
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-symbolic reference to regeneration alone. One. of tlie most Important points dispiitecl 
.concerning B., is that of baptismal regeneration. See Regeneration. 

Some early Christian sects appear to have rejected B., on grounds somewhat similar 
•to tliose on wliich it is rejected by Quakers (q.v.) at the present day, who explain the 
passages which relate to it symbolically, and insist that a spiritual B. is the only real B. 
of Christians.— The Sociiiians also in niodern times have maintained that B. is not an 
ordinance of permtinent obligation, but a merely symbolical rite of little Importance. 

Much controversy lias taken place concerning lay hapmm. Wherever there is a rec- 
ognized ministry in tlie church, there is a general agreement in referring the ordinary 
administration of B. to tliose who hold this office. It might be- expected that the more 
strongly the necessity of the transmission oi holy orders b}?- apostolical succession is 
.asserted, the more strongly also would exclusiveness be manifested with regard to the 
riglit of the dergy to administer B. But this tendency is counteracted by the belief in 
the ncces.sitj'' ot B., or at least of its great importance to the salvation of infants; so that 
frojii an early ]H‘riod Liy B vas allowed, although not without a stnijrgle, in cases of 
.appichcndcd dangci, and in the church of Rome, this principle is logically carried out 
tt.) tiie fullest extemt, and even Avomen are authorized to administer B. in casas of neces- 
sity Oil the satne gr<aiml, lay B. wuis at first permitted in the Protestant church of 
England, but the prevalence* ot other views led to a kind of formal restriction of the 
right of administering it to “lawful ministers,” although in practice the validity of lay 
B. is still generally lecoguized. 

Another question much agitated in the church from early times, is that concerning 
the. validity of B. by heretics. The opinion ultimately prevailed, that B. by heretics is 
valid, except in the case of those who do not baptize in the name of the three Persons of 
the Godhead. This continues to be the almost uniAmrsal opinion. Fcav Protestant 
theologians hesitate to acknowledge the A^aiidity of B. administered in the church of 
Rome. 

The i>. is a custom supposed to IiaAm been introduced about the 10th c., and 

still retained in the church of Rome. The term hiuvdieHon is sometimes substituted for 
B. ; but the rite itself is very similar to that of B., and is accompanied with many similar 
ceremonies — “a sort of exorci.'^m,” sprinkling with liol^^-Avater, anointing “with the 
oil of catechumens,” and “Avith chrism,” a formula of consecration “in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Gliost,” and sometimes also, if not always, the giving of a name 
to the bell cori.secrated, and even a kind of sponsorship as by goclfalhers and godmol hers 
in baptism. This custom has no doubt greatly fostered the notion of an efficacy in the 
ringing of ])ells for protection in storms, and for other benefits; indeed, it is expressly 
.avowed that “the bells are blessed to turn olf storms and tempests from the faithful.” 

BAPTISM, Infant. Tlie chief argumerils in faAmr of infant B, arc ba.sed upon the 
proposition that the church is one throughout all changes of dispensation. From this 
.it is argued that as infants were, so tliey still must be included in the visible church. It 
is mainUuned that ill all covenants Aviiich God has made with men, their children hai^e 
been included; that the covenant Avith Abraham was a rcncAved revelation of the coa^*- 
nant of grace, the temporal promises made to him being connected A\dth the greatest 
.^uritual promises; tliat circumcision Avas a seal of the coA^enaut with respect to these, 
In AAdiich the children of Christians have the same interest that Jewish children had; and 
that B. is a seal of The covenant noAv as circumcision Avas, tlie things to Avhicli it has 
immediate reference being also blessings Avhich children are capable of. It is contended 
that the arguments in fuAxir of infant salvation derive additional strength from that\iew 
of the place of infants in the church according to Avhic.h they are entitled to baptism. 
The passages Avhicli connect B. Avilli faith are ngarded as exclusiA^ely relating to 
adults, like the passages Avhich connect salvation Avith faitli and repentance. In reply 
to tlie argument that tlierc is no express command for infant B., it is argued that 
the state of the case rather demands of those wlio oppose it the production of im 
express command against it, Avithout Avhich the general command must be held to 
include it; the Avords and actions of our SaAiour (Mark x. 14) Avith respect to children 
are quoted as confirming the opinion that the place of infants in the church is precisely 
what it Avas under the Jewish dispensation; and it is contended that it Avould have been 
a very great restriction of privilege in the ne\v dispensation if infants had been excluded 
from a place Avliich they held liefore, as entitled to a seal of the covenant, Avhereas it is 
evidmit that the new dispmisalion is characterized not by^ restriction but by enlargement 
of priviU'ge. — Those who hold the doctrine of infant B. are styled Pedobaplists. 

Tlie Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches regard the IB. of infants as admitting 
them into tin*, churcli, and making them members Christ’s body. The reformed (q.A^) 
churches hold that the children of Christians are included in the visible church from 
tlieir birth, and therefore entitled to baptism. These are the natural starting-points 
-of veiy different systems. 

BAPTISTEEY (Gr. hapiMerhn, a large A’^ase or basin), the name given sometimes to 
a separate building, sometimes to the portion of the church itself in Avhich the cere- 
mony of ba])lism Avas performed. In the latter case, the B. was merely the inclosure 
containing tlu^ font, to be seen in most English churches. According to the earlier 
^arrangements of the Christian church, however, the B. seems irsiially to Iiave bemi a 
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l)uilclinff standina; detached from, though in the immediate vicinity of the clmrcii to 
which it appertained. Baptisteries, at first, were either hexagonal or octagonal, but 
afterwards became polygonal, and even circular. Tlie B. ot “p 

Home, commonly known as the B. of Constantine, is octagonal, whilst the chuicli oi 
St. Constantia, which was originally a B., is circular. ^ , 

The celebrated B. of Florence is an octagonal structure, measuring about 100 it. m 
diameter. It stands detached from, but in the Immediate vicinity of the catlHalnil. it 
is built of black and white marble, in the style which Giotto is said to liave iiitroduecrl 
and which is still peculiar to Florence. Internally, a gallery, which runs nearly round 
ttie whole building, is supported by 16 large granite columns, and the vaulted rooi is 
decorated wdth mosaics by Andrea Tafi, the pupil of Cimabiie. But the magniheeiit 
bronze doors, with their beautiful bass-reliefs, are the most remarkable let dure of tbis 
famous baptistery. The most celebrated of the three doors was executed b} Loieuzo 
Ghiberti, the earliest being the work of Andrea of Pisa. Fifty years were p^cpiinai lor 
their completion; and it is remarkable that the contracts for their execution are; still 
preserved. Next in importance, and of even greater size, is the B._ of Pisa. It is circuhir 
inform, the diameter measuring 116 feet. Externally, it is divided iiilo tlirce stories, 
the two under ones being surrounded by columns, of which the upper arc smaller and 
more numerous than the under. The building is raised from the ground on three steps, 
and terminates in a pear-shaped dome, which is famous for its echo, the sides acting as. 
whispering-galleries. The largest B. ever erected is supposed to liavc been tliat ()f bt. 
Sophia, at Constantinople, which w^as so spacious as to have served on one occasion for 
the residence of the emperor Basilicas. 

BAPTISTS (sometimes called Antipeclobaptists, as opposed to PrMaptisti^, or those 
who advocate infant baptism*). This denomination of Oliristians refuse to ttdpiowlcdge 
any great name as founder of their sect. They trace their origin to tiie primitive ciiurch 
itself, and refer to the Acts of the Apostles and tiieir epistles as alfordiiig, in their 
opinion, incontestible evidence that their leading tenets had the sanction of inspiratnui- 
When Christianity became corrupted by the rise of Antichrist, they point to the main- 
tenance of their scripture practice among the Cathari and Albigenst?s and other sects of 
the middle ages, wdio, in the midst of surroimding darkness, contimied to hold fast, 
the apostolic testimony, They sprung into notice in England under Henry YIII. and. 
Elizabeth. They were persecuted under both reigns, but they received freedom to inec'fe 
for worship from James II., and complete religious liberty under William HI. Ever 
since, they have diifused their principles extensively in Great Britain ami Korlli 
America; many of their ministers have done good service to the cause of science and 
literature, and, both as preachers and writers, have taken a position of eminence in 
society. 

The B. hold the plenary inspiration and supreme authority of the Holy Scri[)tures as 
a revelation from God; the equal deity of the Son and the Holy Spirit in the unity of 
the ever blessed Trinity. But, as a condensed view of opinions cannot be expected in 
this work, it may he as well to state that the denomination are distinguished by almost 
all the shades of belief which exist in other bodies. They have among them Calvinism 
both hyper and moderate, also high and low Arminians, diverging off in every variety o*f 
shade from a common center. The great body of them in Britain anil America liold llm 
doctrine of Calvinism in a modified form; that is to say, they maintain the furffickurii of, 
the atonement for all me7i: the limitation for which some have pleaded, they consider, 
lies in its to the sinner by the sovereign grace of God t li rough faitli. They 

maintain the necessity of regeneration and holiness of life as essential to trae religion, 
and that “ without holiness no man shall see the Lord;” and their conduct, in general,, 
will bear a comparison with any class of their co-religionists. 

ParUcular B., so called because holding that Christ died for an elect number, and 
General B., who maintain that he died for all men, constitute the two leading sects into 
which the body is divided. HlnglufiB., in their cliurch order and govermiKait, are tlic;- 
pme as Congregationalisls, the rite of baptism excepted. Srofrh B.", properly so callefl, 
insist on a plurality of pastors in every chundi, and the exercise of mutual exliorhitioii 
by the members in their public assemblies. Tliere are Bapti.st clmri'hes in England, 
however, who are Scotch in their order, and English. B. in Scotland who are hhajliyh in 
theirs. Seventh-day B., we believe, are to he found almost wholly in America, who 
observe not the first day of the week, but tlie seventh, as a day of rest, 'fhere aro, 
besides these ^ great divisions, various small associations of B.' scattercMl over Great 
Britain, America, and the continent of Europe, whose opinions cannot be gathiu’iai up 
into systematic arrangement, and who would not approve of }.H‘ing ideiititUMi with any 
of the sectarian designations here set down. 

The particular tenet which characterizes B. among their feliow-Christians is, that 
baptism is an ordinance the validity of which depends on an intelligent faith on the- 
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* The Baptists of Great Britain .and America reject The name of Anabaiitisis, as e.vpr 
accidental circumstance of their tenets — viat,, the rebaptizing of converts irom othw’ 
to have been baptized in infancy, and also as associating them wit li the seamlals of the 
haptistfl (q.v.) of the Kith c., from whom t.he.y claim To he iiistoi’ieally distinct. From the 
the modern sect in Germany and Holland style themselves Tuuhp't'inaiv. 
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]',art of the recipient. Tlieir views on the matter of baptism may be reduced to two 
licaids-— the and wmle of baptism. The subjects of the baptismal rite they hold 

to be believers in the Lord Jesus Christ. They ground their faith in this matter on the 
following position s~namely: 1st, The Lord in his commission to his apostles associates 
teaching with baptism, and UrnMn the administration of the rite to the taught. 2d, The 
Acts of "the Apostles shows how they understood their Master, for they baptized none but 
believers, or such as appeared to be so. 3d, That the kingdom of Christ as it appears in 
this w?^orld is restricted to credibly converted persons, as is shown in his discourse with 
Kicodemus: “Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God;” and 
Ills subsequent statements on to the hour when he emitted his memorable confession 
before Pilate, “ My kingdom is not of this world,” 'uniformly proves that its siilij eels 
and institutes form a distinct and separate community from the Jewish theocracy , which, 
embraced yiarents and cliildren in nonage In one commonw^ealth. 4th, They maintain 
that the ordinance, as explained in the Ne^v Testament, always points to a moral and 
spiritual change, apart from whicli it w^ere indeed a meaningless ceremonj^ 

As I'espects the the B. hold that only immersion in -water is baptism. They 
argue, that, the original term baptko conveys this meaning, and no other; that nothing 
less can possibly answer to the apostle’s explanation in Rorn. vi. 4, 5, and Col. ii. 12, 
“bulled with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him;” that the many 
allusions in the epistles to the churches manifestly bear out this interpretation; and, 
■finally, tliat the fact of John baptizing at a spot selected for the purpose because there 
was there, ” is perfecd^ 

Their form of clmrcli government is congregational. They maintain that the only 
order of officers remaining in the church since inspiration ceased are pastors (otherwise 
called elders and bisliops), deacons, and evangelists ; that the number of official persons 
in each of the apostolic churches cannot be ascertained from the record, but must of 
necessity have depended — and al ways must depend— -on circumstances; that each church 
is possessed of the power of self-government under its exalted head, Jesus Christ, sub- 
ject to no foreign tribunal or court of review; that discipline is to be exercised by the 
rulers in presence and with the consent of all the members, and parties received or ex- 
cluded at their voice. 

The B. are divided among themselves regarding communion — one portion receiving 
conscientious Pedobaptists to the Lord’s table and membersliip ; tlie other refusing this 
privilege to any hut Baptists, The churches of the former are called open communion- 
ists; the latter, strict communionists. 

Next to the Moravians, the B. were earliest in the field ot missions. They have been 
honored to plant Christian churches in many parts of continental Indkq CJeylon, in 
the Bahamas, the West Indies, Africa, and China. No missioji band lias arisen in any 
denomination, within the century, wiio have surpassed the agents of the B. missionary 
society in ardent zeal, patient perseverance, and invincible fortitude, in carrying out 
their Lord’s commission to preach the gospel to every creature. The names of Carey, 
Marshman, Ward, and Kuihb will be had in grateful remembrance by all succeeding 
generations; and their footsteps are now being^ trod liy a long list of Christian mission- 
aj'ies of all evangelical pei’suasions, who arc “the messengers of the churches and the 
glory of Christ.” 

Iffiis section of the Christian eliurch was probably less zealous than their brethren, at 
one time, in preparing their ministers for their work by a sound course of study in the- 
ology and general literature ; but this reproach has been long rolled away. They have 
schools of learning inferior to none for training young men of ])iety for pastoral duties, 
presided over by men of great aliility. At Bristol, Ilawdon (near Leeds), Regent’s 
park, (London), Pontypool, Haverfordwest, and Nottingliam, tliere exist seminarfes of 
learning which are entitled to give certificates qualifying for matriciilation at the uni- 
versity of London; and many of the sludents have alreaely taken degrees itnd honors 
tliere. There are also the Pastor’s college, in connection with the Tabernacle, London, 
and theological institutions at Edinburgh, Manchester, and Llangollen. 

In the Baptist Hawlboah for 1870, the returns of B. churches and lueinhers are as fol- 
low^s: British, 2620 diiirches, 263.729 members; (colonial, 1084 (‘.Imrches, 98,149 mem- 
bers; foreign, 22,124 cliurches, 1,815,808 members; total, 25,828 churches, 2,174,746 
members. The United States t) 0 ssessed, in 1874, 21,510 churches and 1,761,171 mem- 
bers. England, in 1875, had 4573 churches and chapels, with 191,763 members; Wales, 
1136, witli 62,221 members; Scotland, 192, with 8155 members; Ireland, 74, wdtli 1610 
members. 

BAPTIvSTS {ante). The history of this denomination in the United States can be 
traced far hack towards the first colonizing of New England by the pilgrim fathers. 
The first B. chundies, however, win-e founded by Roger Williams, in Providence, R. L, 
and by John Clark, in Newpoit, R. L, during the year 1639. Williams at first met con- 
siderable opposition and persecution for declining to recognize the power of the civil 
magistrate in matters of religion; but in 1644 he obtained a charter for the land which 
he and his fo]h)wcrs had colonized. It is now called Rhode Island, and w^as among tlui 
first states to grant religious liberty. In the other colonies the persecution of the Bap- 
tists lasted many years, occasioned not altogether by their religious views, but in part 
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"by their extreme views regarding civil government. Laws were nnide against theiri in 
Massachusetts in 1644, and some of them were banished in 1660; they were prt.scrii^ed 
in New York in 1662, and in Virginia in 1664, but about tlie beginning of the 18jh e. 
the authorities became more tolerant. It may be said here that the articie on religious 
liberty to be found in the amendments of our constitution is in no small part due to 
the slTenuo us efforts of the B. in 1789. 

The B. in the United States are divided into several denominations. After the revo- 
lution their cause steadily advanced; ami the regular or associated IL denomination has 
now in the United States alone, according to BaptM Year Book for 1870, 1075 associ- 
ations, 24,409 churches, 14,954 nunisters, 11,845 Sunday-schools, with 827,770 volumes 
in 11)0 libraries, and 2,102,034 chr'^cli members. They have 9 tiieological somimiries; 
2 in New York, at Hamilton and Rochpter; 2 in Illinois, at^U}> per Alton and .Ilorgan 
Park; 2 in Eentuck}^ at Georgetown and Louisville; 1 at Newt<.)ii Center, l\lass. ; 1 at 
Upland, Pa., and 1 at Liberty, Mo.; the total number of students being 338, and 37 
instructors; the total value of property $1,685,178, and the endowment ainonnting to 
$1,245,545. TliejHiave 31 colleges amf universities, of wliich Brown university, founded 
in 1764 at Providence, R. I., is the most celebrated. The more prominent of Ihe others 
are Colby university, at Waterville, Me. ; Madison university, at Hamilton, N. V. ; Colum- 
bian university, at Washington, D.C. ; the university of Rochester, N. Y. ; the university 
of Chicago, III; and Vassal* college for ■women, at IVnighkeepsie, N.Y. Total iuim)>er 
of students in all the colleges, 4897, with 269 instructors; total value of property, 
$7,096,726; amount of endowment, $2,962,275; and 208,835 volumes in the various 
libraries of the colleges. According to the Year Book, they Itave 47 academies, semina- 
ries, institutes, and female colleges, 'with 4632 students; a property value of $2,361,000, 
and endowment of $392,545. The home and foreign statistics for the year 1878 were, 
for the five continents, as far as rexiorted: 

Associations. Churches. Ministers. Members. 


North America 1,096 25,325 15,525 2,192,454 

Europe., 60 3,053 . 2,089 308,913 

Asia..;...,.'..:....... ■ 1 576' ■ ■'234 34,784 

Africa . . 54 35 2,794 

Australia. . ............. . , . 4 135 85 7,002 

Total... 1,161 29,143 17,968 2,545,947 

In 1877............... 1,132 28,513 17,931 2,472,790 


As to doctrine, government, and wmrship, the Calvinistic B. in America, as in Eng- 
land, agree in all essential points, except as to the subjects and mode of baptism, with 
the evangelical Cougregationalists. ■ They require baptism by immersion to entitle them 
to church membership, denying that any other mode is scriptural or valid. They disallo'w 
the baptism of infants, administering that rite to none but believers on tiie confession 
of their personal faith. In respect to communing at the Lord's supper witli p(u*sons not 
regularly immersed, there is difference of view and of practice among B.— -some holding 
to “open "and some to “ close ” communion. Open eommunionists, common ariiong 
English B., are in this country a very small minority of the denomination. 

The B. liave been distinguished for zeal and success in evangelizing the lunver por- 
tions of the country, and must be recognized as supplying mucii of the Christian force 
with wdiicli American society has been molded. As a* denomination, lliey are positive 
and aggressive. They are represented in nearly all the great cities 1>y powerful, weib 
equipped, and rapidly augmenting churches, lli mi.ssions among the heathen, tiiey 
liave shown great zeal; and though they have not sought to cover a great mmibc!* of 
ffelds, they are not surpassed in modern times in diligent and persevering eif oris. In 


some countries, notably in Burmah formerly, and in nortliern India recently, their suc- 
cess in raissioimry labor has risen to grand proportions. 

The a.ssociated B. in the United States meet annually in stated, conventions bir the 
])romotion of mi.ssious, education, beiieffcence, etc. They have a })n).>lication society at 
}?hiladelphia. 

BAPTISTS, ANTI-MISSION. See Baptists, Old School. 

BAPTISTS, CAMPBELLITE. See Disciples of Ciikist. 

BAPTISTS, FREE-WILL, had their origin in a discussion which arose (1779) among 
B. in New Hampshire on the doctrines of Calvin, during •which Benjamin Raiuhill, one 
of W.l|iteffeld’s converts, was called to account for preaching a. general atorn'inenl and 
the* ability of sinners to accept Christ. Having united with a ehiireh which agreed with 
his views, he was ordained at New Durham (1780), and, in connection with' others of 
like faitli, labored with zeal and success in preaching and establishing cburelies. Tlnw 
wished to be known simply as Baptists, but their oppomint.s calltnl I hem '‘free-wilhu's,*'' 
and both names havinsebeen combined, the denomination has adopted “Free-will Bap- 
tists" as their distinctive appellation. Their government, like that of lln* regular Bap- 
tists, is congregational, and they hold that scriptural !)aptism is the? immersion of 
believers. Their peculiar doclrinal views are tlie general extent of the atomanenl, the 
free offer of salvation to all men, the freedom of the will (involving ability to aeeiqU or 
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Tefusc Clirist), and tlie riglit of true believers to participate in the Lordb supper. By 
this last tenet they rank as ‘‘open comm unionists.” In 1784, the first quarterly meeting 
was organized among them; in 171)2, the first yearly meeting, composed of delegates 
from the quarterly meetings; in 1827, a general conference was formed, which now meets 
triennially. In 1841, the Free-communion Baptists, a denomination which had arisen in 
the 18th c. in Rhode Island and Connecticut, and owed its origin to Whitefield’s preach- 
ing, united with them. The whole body have uniformly held anti-slavery views, and, a 
few years before the war of the rebellion, with drew" fellowship from 4000 members in 
North Carolina because they were slave-holders; and, for the same reason, declined to 
receive 12,000 members in Kentucky who sent delegates to their general conference. 
At the fifth conference (1831), the subject of foot- washing having been discussed, libert}^ 
was given to the clmrches to retain or give up the ordinance, as each might prefer. 
‘Many of them liave since chosen to give it up. They have flourisliing literary institu- 
tions in several states; among which are Bates college at Lewdston, Me.; Hillsdale col- 
lege, Mich.; a tlieologicai seminary at New Hampton, N. H.; and a printing establisli- 
raent at tlie same place. They have about 1500 churches, 1300 ministers, and 75,000 
members, most of whom are in tlie northerii states and Canada. 

BAPTISTS, GERMAN, commonly called Dithkeks or Tunkees (from, the German 
tunheii^ to “dip”), and, axiiong tliemseives, BiiETimEN, originated at Sehwarzenan, Gcm 
many, 1708, but were driven by persecution to America about 1725. In 1790, a party 
wJio held universalist views having separated from them, the whole denomination were, 
somewhat perversely, supposed to agree with them. But they have always denied the 
charge and, with the Mennonites, appeal to the confessions of faith published in Hol- 
land two centuries ago. They practice trine immersion (placing the candidate forward 
instead of backward) with the la, 3 dng on of hands while the person is in the water. Their 
officers are bishops, elders, teachers, and deacons.' The bishops are chosen from among 
experienced and faithful teachers. It is their duty to itinerate among the congregation, 
preach, ofilciate at marriages and funerals, and be present at love feasts, communions, 
ordinations, elections of teachers and deacons, and when an officer is to be excommuni- 
cated. An elder is the oldest teacher in a congregation wii ere there is no bishop. His 
duties are to appoint meetings, exhort, preach, baptize, travel occasionally, and to per 
form all the work of a bishop when none is present. Teachers are elected. Their 
duties are to exhort and preach at stated meetings, and, when requested by a bishop or 
an elder, to officiate at bax>tisms and marriages. The deacons take care of the poor 
widows and their children, visit the families of the congregation to exhort, comfort, and 
instruct them, reconcile offenses and misunderstandings; and, upon occasion, to exiiort, 
read the scriptures, and praj^ at meetings. An annual meeting of bishops, teachers 
and delegates is held al;)Out at wliich a committee of five bishops decide cases pre- 
sented, to them by the teacliers anci delegates. In plainness of speech and dress German 
Baptists resemble the society of Friends. They do not go to law, wdll not fight, and 
seldom take interest on money loaned to their poorer brethren. They are opposed to 
statistics, as savoring of pride; but, according to recent reports, they have 500 churches, 
1,200 preacliers, and 50,000 church members, chiefly in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Indiana. . 

BAPTISTS, OLD SCHOOL, a sect frequently called Anti-Mission or xVnti-Effoet 
B., from their opposition to missionary societies, Sunday schools, and all relij^ious 
organizations that make man’s salvation dependent on human effort. They have neither 
colleges nor theological seminaries. Tliej" are mostly to be found in the ivesterD and 
south-western states. They have 900 churches, 400 ministers, and 40,000 members. At 
present they are not increasing. 

BAPTISTS, SEVENTH-DAY, as their name implies, are distinguished from other 
Baptists and other denominations by regarding the seventh day of the week as the Sab- 
bath. They believe that the first da}’" was not'generally observed as such in tlie Christian 
church 1)cf{.>re the time of Constantine. Traces of seventh-day keepers are found in the 
days of Gregory I. (590), Gregory VII. (1075), and in the l&h century. ■ In Gcrinaipv 
they appeared late in the 15th centur}?'. In England they were organized as a denomi- 
nation in 1650, under the name of Sabbatarians, and, at the close of the c., had 11 
churches, of which only three remain. In xVmerica they date from the last quarter of 
the 17th c., having formed their first church at Newport, R. I., about 1671. Tiiey com- 
menced their j-earl}^ meetings at the opening of the 18tli c., and their general conference 
at the beginning of the lOtlf c., holding it at first annually, but now triennially. In 1818 
they ado])ted the name Seventh-da}^ Baptists instead" of Sabbatarians; and in 1845 
arranged themselves in five associations, eastern, western, central, Virginia, and Ohio. 
They favor total abstinence from strong drink, and other reforms; have a department 
for publishing tracts and books, and support missionaries in China and Palestine. At 
tlie general conference in 1878, 55 churches were represented by letter. Tliey have 75 
churches, 82 ministers, and 7,336 members. Their literary institutions are a university 
at Alfred Center, N. V., colleges at Shiloh, N. J., and Milton, Wis., De Buy ter institute, 
N. Y., and several academies. 

BAPTISTS, SEVENTH-DAY GERMAN, a denomination in the United^ States 
'.which seceded from the German Baptists, or Bunkers. They recommend celibacy us 
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a virtue, but do not require it, and worship on the seventh day insteud of txio first oay 
of tiie week. Their largest settlement is at Snowhill, Franklin co., Pa. They hav^ 
probably a few hundred members, and a dozen ministers. 

BAPTISTS, SIX-PBINOIPLE, a small denomination, iirst^ heard of as a separate 
organization in Rhode Island in 1639. They are of the Arminian pers\iasi(>n, hoiduig 
to a general atonement; and their creed consists of the six principles to lie found, hi 
Hel). vi. 1, 3, namely: repentance, faith, baptism, laying on of hamis, the resurrection, 
and the eternal judgment. Their ministers are poorly edjicated and poorly supporttal, 
and the denomination is confined to Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and l^Iassa- 
chusetts. They have 20 churches, 12 ministers, and 3,000 mcmhers, 

BAPTISTS— THE CHURCH OP G-OD. See Winbbkexxe.rtaxs. 

BAE is any elongated piece of wood, metal, or other solid substance. In tlie iron 
manufacture, B. is a rod, either round or square shafted. The round ones are made liy 
drawing the iron red-hot through a bore or liole in a plate, and the s([Uui’g ones by pass- 
ing it likewise red-hot through ""a roller-mill between two rollers counter-grooved, whli 
their triangular-grooved faces forming the square opening for the passage of the iron. 
Railway and knee iron are made in the same manner. See I roe. 

BAE, in hydrography, is a hank opposite the mouth of a river, which o])Structs or 
bars the entrance of vessels. The B. is formed where the rush of the stream is arrest 
by the water of the sea, as the mud and sand suspended in the river water are tlius 
allowed to he deposited. It is thus that deltas are formed at the mouths of riv(n's. The 
navigation of many streams (as the Danube) is kept open onh' by constant dredging or 
other artificial means. 

BAE, in music, is a line drawn across the stave, to divide the music into small por- 
tions of equal duration; each of these small portions is itself called a bar. 

BAE, or Babb, in heraldry, one of those more important figures or charges in her- 
aldry which are known as ordinajies. the heralds of this countiy, the ordinaries, or 
as, by way of eminence, they are called, the “honorable ordinaries,” are commonly 
reckoned as ten in number, the subordiiiaries, or minor charges, being greatly more 
numerous. TheB., .like the fess (q.v.), is formed by two horizontal lines pas.sing over 
the shield, hut it differs from it in size, the fess occupying a third, the B. onl}^ a iiftli 
part of the shield. There is this further difference between these two ordinaries, that 
the fess is confined to the center, while the B. may he borne in seve,ral parts of the 
shield. There is a diminutive of the B: called the closet, which is half a B. ; ami again 
of the closet, called the harrulet, which is half a closet, or the fourth part of a bar,— 
Bab-gemel is a double bar, from the French jameau, f. juraelU, a twin. 

BAE, in law. This word has several legal meanings; thus, it is the term used tc 
signify an inclosiire or fixed place in a court of justice where lawyers may plead, or 
perhaps more correctly, where they can address their advocacy on behalf of tlieir 
clients. A veiled-off space within the houses of parlijiment is similarly called the B. 
See Pleading. The dock, or inclosed space where persons acensed of felonies ami 
other offenses stand or sit during their trial, is also called the B. ; hence tiie expression, 
“prisoner at the B.” This word is likewise applied to the gate or rail thrown across a 
turnpike road for the levying of the toll-duties. It has also'a general meaning in legal 
procedure, signifying something by way of stoppage or prevention. There is also a tr'uil 
atB., that is, atrial before the judges of a particular court, who sit together for thal 
purpose in banc (q.v.). See Bab of Dowbb, Plea, Trial at Bar, Toll, Felony,. 
Treason, Barristers, Advocate. 

BAE, Pleas in. See Pleading and Plea. 

BAE, Toll. See Toll. 

BAE, Trial at. See Trlal at Bar. 

BAEABA', a steppe of Siberia, extending between the rivers Obe and Irtish, and occu- 
pying more than 100,000 sq.m., and covered with, salt lakes and marshes. It was colon- 
ized by the Russians in 1767, who have since cultivated pai'ts of it. 

BAR'ABOO, chief t. of Sauk co., Wis., on B. river; pop. of townsliip, ’70, 2758. It 
has a Eumher of manufactories. 

BARAB'RA, or B.brab'era, people of a district in uipper Nubia, different from the 
Berbers. They trade in cattle with Egypt. 

^BAEACO'A, a seaport t. on the n.e. coast of Cuba belonging to the Spaniards. Lai. 
20“ 23 Al, long. 74® 30' w. In its vicinity is a remarkable" mountain calbai the u.nvii 
of Baracoa. 

^ BARA D.A, supposed to be the Abana of the Bible; a river of Syria, nsln<>* in Anti- 
Libanus, and ending in marshy lakes e. of Damascus, winch is on the main stream 
the stream being made to divide in the city, hut uniting ngain after {lasslng it 

BAEA'GA, a co. in n. Michigan, taken from Houghton co, in 1875. Pop. ’80, 1804. 

BARA’GA, Friedrich, D.D., 1797-^ a Roman Catholic bishon and mi.ssionarv 
native of Carniola. He came to this country in 1830, and s[,>ent his wuoie life in th# 
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Chippewa and Ottawa missions in Michigan. He wrote a Chippewa grammar and 
dictionary, and in Oerman, the Gharactery and HMU of the North Ajtwncam: 

Indians. ' 

BAEAG-UAY B’HIIIilEES, Achille, a French general, the son of the succeeding, was-' 
h. in Paris on the 6th of Sept., 1795. He rose rapidly through the inferior militaiy 
grades, and obtained, in 1832, the appointment of governor in the military school of St. 
Cyr, where he suppressed a republican conspiracy that threatened to break out in the 
institution. After he had served with various success in more than one campaign in 
Algeria, he was to the rank of lieut. gen., on the 6th of Aug., 1843; 

and in 1847, he was made inspector gen. of infantry. After the revolution of Peb., 

1848, he was chosen a member of the national assembly, in which he joined the party 
of reaction, and was in favor of the restriction of the px'ess. In the beginning of l^ov., 

1849, he went to Eome, as commander-in-chief of the French army sent to sustain the 
authority of the pope. He returned in 1850; and in Jan., 1851, obtained the command, 
of the army of Paris, in the place of Changarnier. B. concurred in the policy of the 
coup d’etat of Dec., 1851, and was made a member of the consultative commission. 
During the Crimean war, he received the command of the French expeditionaiy corps 
of the'Baltic, and co-operated with the British fleet in the capture of Bomarsimd. He 
was afterwards made a marshal of Prance, and commanded in the Italian war of 1859. 
In 1871, he Was made president of the court apxiointed to investigate the conduct of the- 
generals who surrendered fortresses during the late war. He d. 6th June, 1878. 

BAEAOTAY D’HIBIIEES, Loins, a distinguished general of the French empire, was- 
b. in Paris in 1764. After serving under Custine and Menou, he received an appoint 
ment in the army of Italy from jSlaiioleon, and was a sharer in all the success of tlie- 
campaigns of 1796-7. He was made a general of division; and in virtue of Hapoleon’s- 
treaty with the Venetian republic in May 16, 1797, commandant of Venice. B. accom- 
panied the expedition to Egypt; and afterwards successively held appointments in the- 
armies of the Rhine and the Tyrol, and in Catalonia. He headed a division in the= 
Russian campaign of 1812; but on the retreat, he incurred the displeasure of Napoleon. 
He was sent as governor to Berlin, where he soon after died of grief and exhaustion. 

BAR AH AT, a t. in n. Hindustan, in the Himalayas, 30° 43' n., 78° 29' cest. The t. 
was nearly ruined in 1803 by an earthquake, most of "the houses (built of stone with slate 
roofs) being thrown down. In the neighborhood is a trident in honor of Siva; a coiiper' 
pedestal upholding a brass shaft 12 ft. high, wdth forks 6 ft. long. Though this curious 
trident bears a legible inscription, no one has yet translated it, and the origin of the 
work is unknown. ^ The temple in which it stood was destroyed by an earthquake. 

BARxiNOFF, Alexander xlxDBEYEViTCii, 1746-1819: first governor of Russian 
America. In 1796, he established a colony on Behring's strait; in 1799 took possession 
zt one of the Sitka islands (now Baranofl: island), began trade with the natives, and sub- 
sequently extended his operations to Canton, Sandwich i.slands, Boston, New^ York, and 
other distant places. He died while on his return to Russia. 

BxVRxANTE, Awable G-iiillaijme Prosper, Baron de Brugiere, 1782-1866; a 
French statesman and historian of tlie dukes of Burgundy. While yet young, he was 
employed in political mi.ssions in Germany, Poland, and Spain, and ivas prefect a'u 
Nantes at the time of Napoleon’s return from Elba, when he at once resigned. On the 
second restoration he was made councilor of state and secretary-general to the minister 
of the interior, and was elected to the chamber of the deputies. In 1819, he was made- 
a peer of Prance, and took an active part in the debates of the chamber. After the revo- 
lution of 1830, he was sent as ambassador to Turin, and five years later filled the same- 
position at St. Petersburg. He supported Louis Philippe, aiid retired from public life- 
on the fall of the monarchy in 1848. His great work is the IJtsi/rry of the Bakes of Bur-- 
gundy of the Uoase of V(d/>is, ■which procured for him membership in the academy. He- 
was the author of historical and literary miscellanies, a work on constitutional questions, 
a history of the national convention, a history of the director}^, studies in history and 
biography, etc. 

BARAN'YA, a CO. in s.e. Hungarv on the Danube and the Drave, on the border of 
Slavonia; 1966 sq.m. : pop. ’70, 283,506, more than half Magyars. It is fertile, producing 
cereals, tobacco, and wine, and is rich in cattle. Chief towns, Pecs, the capital, and 
Mohacs, wdiere, in 1526, Hungary’s king, army, and independence were lost. 

BA'EAS KHOTTO', or Bars Kiiotan', a ruined city on the banks of the Kherlon, one- 
of the head-streams of the xVmur, in the Mongol country. Some suppose it to have 
been built bv the emperor Kublai: others, that it was erected by Toghon Timur in the 
14tl) c., after the expulsion of th(* Alongols from China. The remains of the mud walls- 
show that th(3 city had been 5 m. in circumference. 

BARATIERE, or BxVRP/PTIER, John Philip, 1721-40; a wonder of precocity, a 
native of Nuremberg, the son of a Protestant pastor, exiled from France on the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. Before his 5th year he read and wrote French German, and 
Latin, and afterwards, with almost no assistance, mastered Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiotiic. Before lie was 9 years old he made a catalogue of the more difii- 
cult words in Chaldee and Hebrew, and in his 13th year made a translation of some of the 
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Hebrew writings of Benjamin ofTudela, witli notes and Iiistorieru disquisitions. About 
the same time lie published theological disquisitions, and anuiscd liiiuscdf with abstruse 
astronomical and other mathematical calculations. When biit^ 14 he ■was nnidc master 
■of arts by the universit}" of Halle, on which occasion he deteinled 14 propositions be tore 
an immense audience. The royal society of Berlin made him a member, mid tlie king 
gave bis father a living. Some time before his death he begaii history of the church, 
lie was never strong in health, and the active mental labor, wliieii he ■would not rclin- 
quisli, took him away 4 months before he was 20 j^ears old. 

BARxlTYJSTS'KI, Jewgenij Abeamovitch, 1792-1844; a Russian ])oct. He served 
us a soldier in Finland, where lie imbibed the ideas that appear inliis poem of Era,, Ills 
other notable work is a picture of Russian high life. 

BAEB, the designation of a noble breed of horses cultivated by tkrOIoors of Bnrbary, 

• and introduced by them into Spain. Barbs are less remarkable ib;- their beauty and 
symmetry, than for their speed, endurance, abstinence, and gentle temper. 

BAE'BACAlir. See Barbicak. 

BAEBACE'NAj a city of Brazil, in the province of Minas Geracs, :50 in. n.w. from 
Rio de Janeiro. It is situated on the top of two hills in the Sierra .Mantiquoira, and id 
an elevation of about 3500 ft. above the sea, so that, although wbliin the troines, it 
enjoys a mild climate. The streets are broad and straight, the principal ones paved ami 
jirovided with footpaths. The houses are low, and have gardens behind. The inliab- 
itants are chiefly engaged in gold-mining and in exporting <:;offee and cotton to Rio de 
Janeiro. B. is the center of a productive district, the pop. of ’which is 12,000. 

BARBA'BOES, the most easterly of the Caribbees, and the residence of the governor- 
general of the British Windward islands. See xIntilles. Tlie lat. and long, of its 

■ capital, Bridgetown, are 13° 4' n, and 59° 37' west. Its area is about 160 sq.m., or .106,240 
acres — the unprecedented proportion of 100,000 being under cultivation. Besides the 
capital, B. contains 3 other towns, all more or less in a state of decay — Jamestown, 
Speights-town, and Oistin. B. affords no harbors, being almost cncirclecl by coral-reefs, 
Avhich here and there extend as much as 3 m. to seaward. Inside of the coni 1-reefs, the 
coast, excepting at two points, presents long lines of sandy beaeli — one of the most 
remarkable being Carlisle bay with its exposed roadstead, on which Bridgetown stands. 
Setting aside occasional attacks of yellow fever, the climate is healthy. In 1844, the 
fall of rain ■was 72 inches; and the temperature is said to have ranged only between 
76|° and 83^-° F. Shocks of earthquake are sometimes felt, and thimder-storms are fre- 
quent and severe. But hurricanes are the grand scourge of Barbadoq6. In 1780, one of 
them destroyed 43.26 persons and property to the vaiiie of .£1,320,564 sterling; and in 
1831, another destroyed 1591 persons and property to the value of £l,602,800'st:c:rling. 
Of the former of these, the violence appears to have surpassed all belief — the winds and 
the waves between them having carried a 12 pounder gnu a distance of 140 yards. 

In 1834, the ’commencement of the apprenticesliip under the imperial act of emanci- 
pation, the pop. was 102,231; by 1871, it iiad increased to 162,042, !^<iing an average of 976 
inhabitants to every sq.mile. The trade and the revenue bear a similar testimony to 
the benelits of emanciptition. Between 1833-75 the revenue had iiijreased from £20,975 
to £132,123; the imports, .from £481,610 to £1,187,493; the exports, from £408,363 to 
£1,174,910 (value of sugar exported, £976,886): the total tonnage entered and cleared in 
1875 was 409,176 tons. Being universally cultivated in regular plantations, the island 
affords no room for the squatting of negroes on unreclaimed lands, as in Jainaca and 
other West-India possessions. On this account, if from no other cause, the negro pop- 
ulation have been compelled to labor diligently for hire, and are general iy in a condition 
most creditable to their industry and prudence, contrasting favorably t .dth some of the 
lower classes among the whites. Altogether, however, the Barbadians are a shrewa.1 and 
clever people. B. is the see of a bishop. It contains also man}" well-endowed .s(anina- 
ies— Cbdrington college, in particular, having a revenue of £3000 a yea: It was firs" 
■colonized by the English in 1625, having previously been depopulated bvtliO Bnaniarde. 
The peace of B. was seriously disturbed in 1876, bv riots occasioned by Jll’Oposed 
■confederation of the Windward islands, in w-ldch several lives W'ore dost Afiu great 

■ damage done to property. 4 

BARBA'BOES CHERRY, the name given in the West Indies to tlie fruit of tw-o small 
'trees, Malpicjhm urem and if, cjlahm, which are cultivated for its sake. Glusters of fruit- 
are produced from the axils of the leaves. The fruit of iX mxn>^ is small, that of If 
like a mayduke cherry in size and appearance, but inferior in flavor. Each 
fruit contains three triangular seeds. The loaves of if 'U/rmn liave stinging hairs on the 
under-side. vSee Malpighi ace^e, 

BARBA'BOES GOOSEBERRY, PeresMa acAileata, a pleasant West Indian fruit pro- 
duced by a plant of the natural order cactecp. (q.v.), witli a round stem, iliick flat alter- 
nate leaves, and large strong spines. The fruit has expectorant projierties. 

BARBABOES LEG, which seems to be identical -wiLli the dephi.nfwHh of the imU is 
..a disease which is characterized by hypertrophy of tlie sldn and of the subcut-aneous 
areolar tissue. JNct-with standing its name, it may affect the arm, female, lireast oir 
It begins with acute febrile symptoms, and inflaihmation of the sup(;riif‘ial Ivmphatic 
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vessels. The part swells, r.::d h^eames uneasy frbm tension^ the glands being especi- 
ally hu'ge and haxd. The skin varies in appearance, being sometimes wdiite and 
shining, and in other cases of a dark color, and studded with projecting veins. Tins* 
swelling is sometimes very great, and quite hard. In some parts of the body, skin 
which would naturally weigh less than a couple of ounces, is thus converted into a 
tumor weighing from 100 to 150 lbs. The disease is endemic in the tropics; and in 
the cases vdiich we see in Great Britain, it alw^ays appears that the disease commenced, 
in a hot country. V ' 

Iodine is recommended /by some doctors, and \vell-reguiated pressure by others. 
The leg has been amputated, in consequence of the annoyance caused by its great w'eight; 
but this should be regarded as anmiltimate resource, and ligation of the femoral, 
artery, wdiicli often causes great subsidence of the swelling, should be first tried. 

BAE'BAEA, Saint, who suffered martyrdom at ISTicomedia, in Bithynia, about 2?IG, or,, 
according to other accounts, at Heliopolis, in Egypt, about 306, was of good birtli, and', 
well educated by her father, Dioscorus. To avoid disturbance in her studies, he had 
a tower built for her, where she spent her youth in the deepest solitude. Wlule in 
this retirement, she was led, through Origen,' as is said, to embrace Christianity. Her 
father, a fanatic h(iathen, learning his daughter’s conversion, and failing to induce her 
‘to renounce Christ, delivered her up to the governor, Alartianus, to be dealt with by 
the la-w. Martian us, struck with the intelligence and beauty of the maiden, attempted' 
first by arguments to make her relinquish Christianity, and when that failed, had 
recourse to the most exquisite tortures. At last, the blinded father olfered himself 
to strike off his daughter’s head. Scarcely was the cleed done, when he Avas strui-k, 
with lightning. Hence St. B. is to tins day prayed to in storms. For the same nai- 
son, slie is the patron saint of artillery, and her image was at one time frequently 
placed on arsenals, powder-magazines, ely. The powder-room in a French ship of 
war is to this day called Sainte-Barbe. St, B.’s day is the 4th December. 

BAEBA'EEA. See Cress. 

B ARB AREL'LI, Giorgio. See Giorgiokc, 

BAKBABIAJST (Gr. harlaros), among the Greeks, as early as the time of Homer, signi- 
fied one -^vho could not speak the Greek language; and this restricted significarion 
wTis not wholly obsolete even in the age of Plato, for the latter" divides the entire' 
human race into 'ILMenes and Bem^haToi. Idle origin of the wmrd is unknown, if it be not 
artificially formed, on the principle of imitation, to represent a meaningless babble of 
aoiind, such as the Greeks conceived all foreign languages to be. It first began to- 
acquire its secondary and invidious signification at the period of the Persiarr wars. 
The Greeks, who always exhibited a proud consciousness of their superior in tellecl 
and privileges, employed the term to designate the character of their enemies. It then 
meant whatever was opposed to Greek civilization, freedom, or intelligence; hut it 
could not yet have attained the degraded sense in wdiich it is now used, for the 
Romans in the time of Plautus accepted the appellation, and called themselves 
hmyL Subsequently, when Rome, under Augustus, became the mistress of the world, 
the word was applied to all the Germanic and Scythian tribes with whom she came, 
into contact. In modern tim ^s, B. signifies savage, uncivilized, or ignorant. 

BAEBAEOS'SA. See Frederick I. 

BAEBAEOS'SA, jAikiodje or IIarudj and Iviiair Eddin, two brothers, renegade ' 
Greeks, natives of i^fityleiie, -who, as Turkish corsairs, were the terror of theMe’dHeiTaueau 
during the first half of the lOtli century. They made tliemselves masters of Algeria (q. v.) - 
and Tunis, and brought these countries under the sovereignty of the Turkish "sultan. 

BAEBAROITX, Charles, one of the most distinguished and energetic of the Girond- 
ists, was b, at i\Iarseillo« in 1707. The new ideas of equality and fraternity found in B. 
a warm advocate, and he tUd much to promote their spread. He was elected the special 
delegate of Marseilles, to attend the constituent assembly at Paris. There he opposed the- 
court, and took part with the minister, Roland, then out of favor. xAfter the events of 
the 10th of Aug., he returned to his native town, where he was received Avith enthusiasm, 
and Avas soon after chosen delegate to the convention. In the convention, he adlicrecl 
to the Girondists, and belonged to the party Avho, at the trial of the king, voted for an 
appeal to the people. As B.’ boldly opposed the party of Marat and Robespierre, ami 
even directly accused the latter of aiming at the dictatorship, he Avtis, in May, 1793, pro- 
scribed as a'royalist and an tmemy of the republic. He Avandered about the country, 
hiding himself as lie best could, for thirteen months, when he Avas taken and perished lit 
Bordeaux by the guillotine, June 25, 1794. B. understood the reAmlutionary crisis mu(‘h 
better tban llie most of his party. Had the Girondists generally possessed anything like 
his energy and sagacity, the Jacobins must haA’e succumbed, tind much bloodshed and 
Imrror Avould liave ])ecn s])ared to France and the AAT)rld. 

BAEBAEY, an extensive region in northern Africa, comprising the countries knoAVa 
in modern times under the names of Barca, Tripoli proper, Fezzah, Tunis, Algeria, and 
Morocco, together with the half-independent province of Sus; and in ancient times, under 
those of Mdn.riiaihia, Nunmlia, Africa Propria, and Gprenaim. It stretches from Egypt 
to the Atlantic ocean, and from the Mediterranean to the desert of Sahara, or betAveen 
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long. 10“ w. and S5“ e., and liit. 25“’ to 37“ n. The n.w. of this region is (UviJecl by the 
Atlas mountains into two parts: tiie nortliera comprising ^lorocco, Algol la, 1 uiu.s; 
the soutlierii, a half-desert region, called Belud-el-Jsrid, the country oi dates. 1 bough 


in*^ as they rise on tlie northern, or southern slopes ot the Atlas inouiitiiins. A laigo 
pOTtion of the country is capable of cultivation, and sandy or rocky t racts are rare, except 
on the southern margin. During the times of the Carthaginians, Greeks, and Kornans 
it was richly fertile, and all the natural conditions of its ancient productiVf'ness still 
Tcniaiii.- — For an, account of the climate, geology, px’oductions, etc., see the saiioiis 


countries. ^ 

Among the people, besides the French and other Europeans, seven distinct races may 
he enumerated: Berbers (or Kahyles), Moors, Bedouins, Jews, Turks, Fuluglis, and 
.Negroes. The Berbers and Beduins inhabit the open country, while the Morn’s, on the 
•other hand, reside in the towns. Most of the Berber tribes are either w’hoily Irecg^or 
subject to the mere nominal jurisdiction of native chiefs, ^kaids,^ jbdgys, etc. The 
Beduins luxuriate in ecxual liberty. Jews had settled here in ancient limes, but 
greater number of that race immigrated wdien the Moors were expelled from Spain, The 
Turks entered B. in the 16t.h century. They form the dominant race in Triix)!! and Tunis, 
hut never established themselves permanently in Morocco. Their s’way in Algeria was 
brought to an end by the French. The Kuluglis (the children of Turks by native mothers) 
.are excluded from the possession of all the paternal rights and privilcge.^i. IJie negroes 
are not natives of B., but are brought thither as slaves, principally from Sudan and 
Guinea. They are for the most part domestic slaves. The population, exclusive of 
Jowl'S and Christians, is about 11,000,000, all Mohammedaiis. Arabic is the language of 
commerce and intercourse, and in Morocco, the language of govm'iinient, and the 
mother-tongue of Beduins, Moors, and even Je'vvs; but in Tunis and Tripoli, ’wliere, as 
w^e have said, the Turks are still dominant, the language of government is Turkish. Tlie 
Berbers proper, or Kabyles, especially in the highlands, to wliicli they have been driven 
by foreign conquerors, use a peculiar speech aniong themselves. 

In the oldest liistorical times, "we find the Mauri (the ancestors of the modem Moors) 
mentioned as residing in tlien.w. of B., the Numidians in the interior and eastciii parts, 
and the Phenician colonies on the coasts. These last people formed settlements and 
founded cities— among them Utica, Hippo, Hadrurnetum, Leptis, and afterwards Carthage, 
about 1000 B.c. It does not appear that the}" ever penetrated far into the interior. Con- 
fining themselves to the coast betw"een the Great Syrtis and the straits of Gibraltar, 
they maintained commerce wdth the people of the interior and the seaports of the Mecli- 
terranean. In the 7th c. b.c., the Greeks founded Gyrene, considerably to the e. of Car- 
thage, and colonized the plateau of Barca, now" styled Jebel-cl-Aebdar by the Arabs. 
Mliile the Phenician colonies held sway on the coast, the Mauri and the* Numidians 
were divided into several independent tribes, and like their neighbors the Gai^tuli, w’ere 
wdiolly uncivilized. * After the second Punic war, the Romans extended their sway over 
Caithagi Ilian xkfrica, wrhich became a Roman ^.irovince at the close of the tliird Punic 
war, wdien the city of Carthage was sacked and destroyed. Numidia w’as ‘Sannexed” 
after the victory over Jugurtha, and Mauritania after the defeat of king Juba, the tillyof 
Pompey's party. The son of Juba, beaiing the same name, was allowed to I’eign 
as a nominal sovereign by Augustus, but Mauritania was, in fact a Roman 'in’ov- 
ince. Thus, the Romans had acquired a territory in Africa, ext(‘nding from the (U,’eat 
Syrtis to the Atlantic (correspondiiig to the modern stales of B.), whiclf formed some? of 
the largest and most flourishing provinces of their vast empire. Everywhere they built 
large towns, whose extensive ruins are still to be seen scattered over the whole land, even 



to the verge of the desert; as, for instance, those at El-Haman, in tlie regeney of Tunis, 
at Sava, Musulupium, and especially the splendid city of ruins, Lambasa, not far from the 
desert of Sahara. The Romans had, in general, only two legions, numljerlng 24JH.I0 
men, in their xkfrican xmovinces; nevertheless, their authority was um^ontested, and they 
were enabled to undertake important w'orks, sucli as tlur cisitu'ns and aquedmds a't 
Rusicada, Hippo, and Cirta, and the temples and anqflutheatres of Cahima and Amma, 
which clearly show that the inhabitants euioved tJie benefits of a safe and powerful civ- 
ilization. 

Under Constantine, North xkfrica was divided into tlie several xn’ovinces, ^lauritania, 
Tingitana, Mauritania-Camriensis (on the e. of the former), ]\Iaurit‘a.nia-Sitifensis, Nu- 
midia, Zeugitania, Byzacium, Cyrenaica, and the Regie Syrtica. At the division of the 
empire, the whole of these provinces, with the exception of the last, fell to tin* sliare of 
the Westei'ii empire.^ About this time, (Jiristianity was promulgated in Africa, and with 
such success, that in the three Mauritanijis there were more than 160 dioceses. As 
Roman power declined in Europe, the consequeneeSIwere severely felt in the A frican 
OTOvinces. Religious disturbances, native revolts, and the ambitious aspirations of the 
Roman governors after independence, loosened the political bands which bound the 
provinces together, and made tjiem an easy prey to the Vandals, wiio landed in Africa, 
In 429 AiD., under the ferocio;-.i Genseric, and in an incredibly sliort space of time over- 
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ran tlie country, AYliicli they savagely misg'overned until 533, when they were defeated 
by Justinian’s groat general, Ijolisarius. Meanwhile the Numidlans and theJMauri had 
iiiado themselves ma'sters of tlio interior and of the coast of Mauritania-Tingitana, and 
the (Ireek-Ruman territories were restricted to the neighborhood of Carthage and sonic 
points on the coast. The whole country of B. was thus made an easy prey for llie Arabs, 
■and in 047, Abdaiiali-hen-vSaid, with 40, 000 fanatical Mohammedans from E^’yjit, defeated 
ami slew the Greek prefect, Gregorius, at Tripoli. lie did not, however, follow up his 
victories; but in 665-670 A. n., the Arabian general, Akbali, concpiered the coast towns 
of Tripoli, founded CJiin3, and extended his s^way almost to the desert, ilassan, the 
general of the calif Abd-el-Malek, in 692, stormed, plundered, and destroyed tlie new 
Carthage^ and, in fact, annihilated the Greek-Roman dominion in Africa. In the course 
of less iluin ti century, the greater part of the native tribes were converted forcibly to 
the faith of Islam, In 789, the western provinces separated themselves from theothen-s, 
and Edris-ben-Abdallah founded there the dynasty of the Edrisiles. After 800, when 
the governor, Ibrahiin-ben-Aglab, declared himself independent, and founded the 
dynast}' of the Aglabites, Africa was lost to the califs. From this time down to 1269, 
the changes of dpnisty in B. were so frequent, that we cannot here descrilie them in 
fletail. The results were, that independent states arose in Algeria, Oran, Bugia, Tenez, 
etc. About this time, also, began the reaction of the Christian world against Moliam- 
inedanisni in North xlfrica and Spain. St. Louis undertook an expedition against Tunis. 
The Moors were, by and by, expelled from Spain, and settled themselves on the coast of 
northern Africa, there to begin that course of piracy by which they became odious to 
Europe, first as a fierce retaliation against their Christian persecutors, hut ultimately as 
,a barbarous profession. As early as the time of Ferdinand the Catholic, the Spaniards 
.sought to check their insolent ravages, and landed in Africa on several occasions, cap- 
turing the ports of Ceuta, Melilla, Oran, Bugia, the island before Algiers, and Tripoli. 
The Portuguese landed on the coast of Morocco, where at first they had great success 
but they were ultimately compelled to leave the country. After various changes of for- 
tune, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli were brought under the government of the sultan. 
Since 1830, however, the first of these (see Algeria) has been under French swaiy, while 
for many years the other two have been only nominally dependent on the Turkish 
ruler. A similar fate, at a much earlier period, befell the western part of B., where 
the successors of the Arahiali sherif, Miila-Mehemed, overthrew the kings of Morocco 
and Fez, and established the Sherif dynasty, which rules to the present day over these 
lands. — Shaw’s Tnicdh and Olmincaiioiis relatim to mxmd ParU of B,; Mauroy, Dn Com- 
■merce de,i PvuiilcH de V^ifidquii Sfipteihtmniale {Fiix. 

BABBAEY APE, Pigmy Ape, or Magot, a small species of ape or tail]{^ss monkey, 
interesting as the only one of the monkey-race which is found in Europe. The only 
EuropeaiiTocality, liowever, in which it occurs is the rock of Gilu’altnr, and it is said 
to have been uriginally brought from the n. of Africa. It inhabits the precipitous sides 
•of the rock, inaccessible to human foot, and enjoys a certain measure of protection frt>rn 
firearms in return for the aisiusement aiforfhnl by its manners. It is gregarious, and 
large numbers are often seen together, the females carrying their young; u]>on their backs. 
In some parts of the n. of .Africa, the B. A. is extrcmicly abundtmb inlialhting rocky 
mountains and woods. It displays great agility in passii^g from tree to tree, "and h!s 
bands often plunder gardens, one of their number keeping careful watch. It feeds on 
.fruits, roots, etc.; and its foiithiess for eggs is supposed to have given rise to the 
ancient story of the battle of the, pig!}ues""and the cranes. It is of a "greenish-gray 
color, paler underneath; and in size resembles a large cat. The cliaracters agree with 
those of the genus macaco n (Wauderoo monkey, q.v., etc.), except that llietail is reduced 
to a mere tubereh,?. The muzzle is somewhat eIongat<id, altliougli not nearly so 
much as in the baboons, with which this ape has sometimes ])eeu classed, and the 
facial angle is mucii liigher tluin in them. The face is almost naked, and somewhat 
wrinkled. Tiie ears are in form not unlike human ears. Tlie eyes are round, reddish, 
and of great vivacity. The B. A. is one of the monkeys most frequently to lie seen in 
captivity, at least in Britain; and possessing a considerable degree of intelligence, iscfipa- 
ble of being trained to many tricks. In order to this, however, it must he taken 
young, as tlie older ones are often sullen and miscliievous. It usually walks on four 
feet, althougli it can be trained to stand or walk, in a more awkward manner, on two. 
It is filtliy in its habits. 

BABBASTEILE. See Bat. 

BAEBAS TEO, a walled t, of Spain, in the province of Aragon. It is situated on the 
Vero, has a cathedral with some paintings by Antonio Galceran. Pop. 6500. 

BAE'BAIJLD, Anna Letitia, an English authoress, was b. at Kibworth-TIarcourt, in 
Leicestershire — where her father, the Rev. John Aikin, a dissenting clergyman, kept an 
-academy — on the 20th June, 1743. Her private education, the feligio^us influence of 
her home, and secluded life in the country were well fitted to develop early her natural 
taste for poetry; but it was not until 1773 that she was induced to give her effasions to 
the public, who appreciated them so highly that four editions were called for during tlie 
year. Encouraged by this, she the same year, conjointly with her lirothcr, pulilished 
Mmellamom Pieces in Prom (Lond. 1773), which also passed through many editions. 
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In the following year, tlie poetess married tlie Rev. Roehcmont Tlarluuild, a dissenting 
minister at Palgrave, in Suffolk, in ■which village the newly married pair opened a hoard-. 
ing-school for hoys. The literary fame and the assiduity of ]\Irs. B. soon made it cele- 
brated, Duringthe ten years Mrs. B. was engaged in the duties of tuition here, she 
pniilished Early Lessons for Gldldren, and Hymns in Piutse, works which have been 
often reprinted in England for youthful readers, and translated into sevm'al lafiguages. 
Her Pieces w^as also prilffished dim^^ p(inod. In 1792, she commenced 

with thehrother previously mentioned— who wrote the most of them — the wcU-known 
scries, Peme, which W’'ere completed in three years.^ In 179o, she edited 

Akenside’s Pleasiires of IimaglnaUdn, and Collins’s Odes, prefixing to each a criti<'.al 
essay. In 1804, she began to edit a selection from the Speetalor, Gnardiatu^ TaJ'er, etc.; 
and in 1810 published a collection of the British novelists, the task of edUing-which she 
had undertaken to divert her mind from the loss she had sustaiiusl two y(‘ars previous in. 
the death of her husband. Tlie Female Speetator (Bond. 1811 ) cfnitains a select io!i front 
her writings. Her last poetical effort was an ode, entitled EiyJiteni Jhnidrtd and AVc/v n 
(Bond. 1812). All her compositions are characterized ])y sim])U{‘iiy of fothing, an (‘as3', 
flowing style, and pure and elevated sentiment, and give token of a iiiind w{i]l ver.--tMi In 
classical literature. She lived in quiet retirement till lier death, wliich happened on the 
9th j\Iar., 1825. The life of Mrs. B. has been WTitten ])y Lucy Aikin, also known us an 
authoress, and prefixed to the collection of the Works of A. L. Barba aid (3 vols., L(»nd. 
1825). The same lady also published from the posthumous papers of the authoress, A. 
Legacy for Young Ladies (Bond. 1826). 

BAEBED and CEESTEB, heraldic terms, by which the comh and gills of a eock arc 
designated, ■when it is necessary to particularize them as being of a "different tincture 
from the body. The common English term is wattled and eomhed, gules, or whatever 
else the tincture may be. 

BAEBEL,.. AW'Jzis, a genus of fishes of the family of the cyprinulm (q.v.), differis^’ 
from (carp, golMs^^^^^ etc.) in the short dorsal and anal fins, in having one of 

the rays of the dorsal fin strong and serrated, and the mouth furnished with four soft 
barbules (whence the name B., from Bat. harba, a beard), two near the x)oint of th<3 
snout, and one at each angle of the mouth. The upper jaw also extends cousiderably 
beyond the lower, The species are numerous. Like the other cypriiiidre, they art^ all 
inhabitants of fresh vyater, and generally of muddy ponds and rivers, wdiere they .seek 
food by plowing up the mud with their snouts, like swine, and are said often to seiz® 
the small fishes which come to share with them the worms and insecils of th<.^ mud. They 
ilso feed upon the leaves and roots of aquatic jjiants. — The common B. {B, Dalgaj^is) is 
abundant in many of the rivers of the temperate parts of Europe. It is the only species 
found in Britain, and only in some of the still and deep rit’ers of England. It is very 
abundant in the Thames, frequenting the weedy parts of the river in shoals in summer, 
and seeking the deeper water in winter, becoming so torpid diu-ing cold weather, that, 
the fishermen sometimes take it with the hand, or by pushing it with a pole into a smaK 
net fastened to an iron hoop. It grows to a large size, sometimes 3 ft,, in length, anti 15 
to 18 lbs. in weight; it is rather of a long shape, in section nearly circular: the gtumra, 
color of the head and upper part of the body greenish-brown, bt^coming yellowish- 
green on the sides, the belly white, the tail some wiiat forked, and of a deep pur})le 
color. It affords sport to anglers, but is a very coarse fish, and little used for tocal, 
except by the poor, who often boil bacon with it to give it a relish. The larger barb(4.s 
are esteemed the best. The roe has poisonous qualities, althoiigii its effects are disagrec;- 
able nither than permanently injurious. 

Another species, called the hinny, or B. of the Kile, is very abundant in. that river;, 
attains a very great size, 70 lbs. or upwards; is much esteemed" for footl; a.nd is takiai !»y 
hooks bated with dates steeped in honey. A numher of baibal hook.'-', each aUaclicd to 
a separate strong line, are inclosed in a mass of day, flour, datt's, etc,, which is sunk In 
the river, and to which, as it begins to dissolve, the'' hinnies are tdtraded: when lH.>ring 
into it with their snouts, and devouring the dates, they are caughl, TJii' fish being gen- 
erally booked by the projecting upper jaw, is allowed to remain in th(‘ water, the line 
being fastened on shore, and is taken out -when wanted for irnmediaU' use. 

BAEBEL, Angling for. The B. is a- ground-feeding fisli, gru])blng on the bottom 
for his sustenance. The baits principally used to c;q')tur(^ him arc worms and mnggnis, 
greave.s, and cheese; and the means of angling for him are ehiefiy with a. <iead-Tuic, 
called a ledger, or with float-tackle. The ledgm* is a, perforated leadmi hulhd'; through 
this the line runs freely. To prevent its slipping down on the Imok, a, large simt or 
otlier substance is fastened on the line, about a yard above the hook. I’hc Imok (aboui 
Ko, 5 or 6 in size) is baited either with alob-worm or greaves, and tia^ h'ad is cast into 
the -water, and remains motionless on the bottom. When a fish lutes, Bic atmlcr feels 
the tug, and strikes smartly; as the fms of the B. are larg(i, and hi< musele^ pcovcrful, 
he frequently offers considerable resistance. Tlie rod ri.sed for hMigvr-fishiug short 
and stiff. In fioat-fisbing for B., the tackle is fimu*, and the hook smaller. A cork-float 
suited to the depth and rapidity of the river is used, and it is fixed at sucli a. heiglu upon 
The line that the bait just touches the bottom. The instant tiu* float disappears, the- 
angler strikes, but not so forcibly as in ledger-fishing. Previous to angling for B./it m- 
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Oesinible to bait the place to be fished, for the purpose of drawing the fish togelhor. 
This is accomplished by chopping up and casting into tlie water from 500 to 1000 lob- 
■s\au’ms, ajid it sliould be done 18 or 20 hours before fishing. In float-fishing for B., 1he 
float sliouid bo allowed to travel down a considerable distance of water, at least 30 or 4.0 
yards, in order tliat no spot where a portion of the worms may have lodged should ])e 
missed. This is sometimes done by the use of a float called a slider, which is not AxcmI 
on the line, bait, hy the management of the angler, accommodates itself to the dcptli of 
f]a 3 water. Tii this fishing, the bait trails along the ground, and the rod should he at 
least 14 or 15 ft. in length, and tlic line very light and fine. B. will sometimes take a 
spinning bait, and are often caught ])y the angler while trout-fishing; but tliis is by no 
means a certain me, Ihod of angling ha* them. The B. may be said "to be gregarious; it 
spawns ill Mayor June, choosing some gentle shallow for that purpose, but* soon recovers 
its stivuglh again. iVbout the end of July, the B. seeks the deep rapicl streams, and 
may be seen vigorously springing from the water in his endeavors to rid lumself of the 
parasitical insects whicii attmdi themselves to him during his quiescence. Here he 
remains lin^ greater part of the summer and autumn. Frosty wmather renders tlie B. tor- 
pid, and betakes slndter under sosue large stone or weed, where he can lie up during the 
winter. Althongb the B. is by no means an estimable fish for tlie table, it is much used 
by the Jews in their fasts and festivals. 

B ARB E-M ABBOTS, Francois be, 1745-1837; a French statesman. He was consul- 
general of France .for the United States, wlKjre lie wedded a daughter of Wm, Moore, 
of Pennsylvania. In 1785, he wnis governor of San Domingo, where he made many 
reforms. In 1707 he w'as exiled to Guiana for political reasons, but n^cailed in 1801 and 
made minister of finance. He negotiated the sale of Louisiana to tlie United Slates, and 
.got for it 25,000,000 francs more than Napoleon really asked, for which lie was liberally 
rewarded. He v;as a member of the senate in 1813, and favored the restoration of the 
Bourbons, for which Louis XVIII. made him a peer of France. After tlie C)Verturn of 
July he swn)re fealty to Louis Philippe. Among ids works are Eefle,viori,^ sur la (Joloim 
• de m.int-Dovdngne, Gomplot (V jirnokl et de Sir Henry GUnton coni/re lesEiaU- Unii< d'Amer- 
iqm ei contre k GenemlWmMngton, Bo la Guy cmeyd,xxdi History of the Gesdon of Lou isuma 
do the TJ nited Sta tes. 

BABBEE (Lat. ktrha, the beard), a shaver of the beard, and who ordinarily includes 
hair-cutting in his profession. Barbers are of great antiquity, if not for tlie shaving of 
the beard, at least for sha,ving a portion of the head. The ofiiceof the B. is ref erixM te 
by the prophet Ezekiel: “And thou, son of man, take thee a barber’s razor, and ca,use 
it to pass upon thine head and upon thy beard. ”—Ezek. v. 1. In ail oriental countries, 
including China, the shaving the wdiole or part of the head contiimes to he perfonn(*d hy 
btirbers. In every part of the world, the professional B. and hair-dresser is celebrated 
for his garrulity and general obliging qualities, such being required by those wlio place 
tijemselves in his hands.^ The amusing character of the B. in one of the tales in the 
Arahlan- Nights Hniertairvments^ and also of the B. in Rossini’s opera dI Higuro, will 
readily occur to recollection. As will be seen from the succeeding article, barbcTs at 
one time acted as a kind of surgeons, and accordingly oecupied a higher social position 
than they now enjoy. Latterly, on account of the simple mode of trimming the hair, 
and of the prevalence of private shaving, the business of the B. in England has greatly 
ikclined, and his services are chiefly conflned to the liumbler classes. In the UniteS 
States, tlie business of the B. is alinost exclusively in the hands of the colored popula- 
tion. Anciently, one of the utensils of tlie B. tvas a brass basin, with a semicircular gap 
in one side to compass a man’s throat, by wliich means, in applying the lather to the 
face, the^ clothes were not soiled. Readers will recollect that Don Quixote crazily assumed 
a barberis basin as a lielmet. At the end of a pole, the brass basin is still bung out as a 
sign at the door of the B. in Great Britain, France, and other countries. 

BARBER, FiiaisCts, 1751-83; an American revolutionary colonel, graduate of the 
college of New Jersey, and one of Alexander Hamilton’s preceptors, lie volunteered 
when the war began,* was in several en.gagements, wms severely wounded at Monmoutli, 
and again at Newtowm. At the time of tlie mutiny of the Pennsylvania and New' lersey 
troops, B. wurs successful in speedily suppressing the revolt. In the autumn of 1783, cm 
the day that he w'tis invited by Washington to come to NewTmrg and bear tlic news of 
peace, B. wats killed by a tree falling upon him. His brothers John and MTlliam were 
officers in the New Jersey line. 

BARBERI'NI, the name of an Italian family who settled in Florence in the 11th c., 
whose members were for 500 years foremost among traders, besides figuiing largely in 
high offices. In 1623, Maffeo B, became pope USrbau Till. ; bis brother Antonio and 
two nepliew's were made cardinals, and his brother Carlo general of the papal force®. 
Carlo was succeeded In tlie command b 3 ^ his son Taddeo, the husband of Anna Colonna. 
Taddeo became prefect of Rome after the death of the duke of Urbiuo, wliose posses- 
sions were added to the papal territories. Other Italian princes became jealous of the 
.B. familjg and made w'ar upon and defeated Taddeo’s papal forces. Urban’s successor, 
Innocent X., became hostile to the Barberini, and Taddeo fled to Paris, where he died. 
The principality of Palestrina still belongs to the family, and their magnificent jmlaco 
■and library in Rome attest their vast wealth and magnificence. 
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BAEBEE.I'KO-BI-MTTGELX.0, a t. oi Twscmj on tlio Siero.^ 15 m. n. of Florence, with 
a pop. of 5000, engaged in the inaTuifacture of straw-hats. The rorai ^illaoi C'allegiolo, 
tlic ancient residence of the Medicis, stands in the envivons.-™B. .Dr, Val-iVEi.s.v, a vil- 
lage ill the same district, with a beautiful situation on the ildgc bcdwcco the va,1U‘ys of 
the Pesa and Elsa, and celebrated as the place where pope Urban Ylli. wnis liorn. One 
olDhe palaces of the Barberini is here. 

BAEBESBY, a genus of plants, of the natural order (q.v.j. ^ AU 

the species, which are num<S;'Ous, and found in temperate climates in most parts of the 
wnidd except Australia^ are shrubs with yellow flow' ers, having a calyx of six lea ves, a 
corolla of six petals, and six stamens, ■which, when touched at tlie liase, display a con- 
siderable degree of irritability, starting up from their ordinary position of reclining ui>oii 
the petals, and closing upoil the pistil apparently a provision to secure hviindation. 
The fiaiit is a berry YvUth tivo or three seeds. Not a tVw (jf the species are evergreen. 
Tluyy are divided into two sub-genera, sometimes ranked as genera; tliose vvith simple 
leaves forming the sub-genus berberis, and those with pinnate leaves the siil)-genufe 
wahonia, or ash-leaved B. — The common B. {B. ■viU{/aj‘i.s) is a native c)f most of tlie tem- 
perate parts of Europe, Asia, and North America. It produces its flowers and fruit in 
pendulous racemes; has obovate, slightly serrate, deciduous leaves; and numerous 
straight three-forked spines. It is a very ornamental shrub, especially -wlieii covered 
wdtli” fruit. Its berries are of an elongate oval form; when ripe, generally of a bright 
red color, more rarel}^ whitish, yellow, or almost black. They contain free malic acid. 
The fruit of the ordinary varieties is 'too acid to be eaten, but makes excellent preserves 
and jelly. Malic acid (q.v.) is pretty extensively prepared from it in France. A yellow 
fungus, aecidimn berberMis, is very general upon the under-side of the leaves of the B.; 
and a notion prevails that it produces rust in corn, wdiich is erroneous, the rust (q.v.) of 
corn being a totally different fungus, wdiich, like this, is apt to appear in humid weather. 
The prevalence of this notion, however, appears to have prevented the general employ- 
ment of the B. as a hedge- pi ant, for wdiich it is admirably adapted, hedges made of it 
being easily kept free from gaps, and becoming more and more impervious by new shoots 
thrown up from the root. The yellow root of thcB. is used for dyeing yellow, and espe- 
cially the inner bark of it, and also of the stem and branches. The hark is callable of 
being emplo.yed for tanning leather. In like manner, B. glauca, B. ilurifalia, B, tonwn- 
tosa, ail’d B. are used for dyeing in Chili and Peru; B. tinctoria by the inhabitants 
of the Neilgherry hills, andxB. o/riMa in Nepaul; and a strong similarity of properties 
appears to pervade the wrliole genus. B. lymtm, a native of the ii, of ludia, is charac- 
terized by great astringency, and an extract prepared from it is valuable in ophthalmia. 
Most of the species are more or less spiny, and some of tlie evergreen species miglit be 
very ornamentally employed for hedge-plants; as B. dulels, no w^ frequent in shrubberies 
in Britain. This species, sometimes called the sweet 'B., is a native of tlie s.wx coast of 
America. Its leaves much resemble those of the common B. ; it has solitary flowers on 
rather long stalks, and globose black berries about the size of a common black currant. 
The fruit is produced very copiously in Britain, is quite sw*eet wdien fully ripe, and 
makes excellent jelly. When unripe and very acid, it is used for tarts. Pleasant fruits 

produced also by B. aristatu and .5. Asiatica, the berries of both of which are dried 
in Nepaul, after the manner of raisins; B. concinna, also a Himalayan species; B. lukm- 
fhyllw, found in the southern parts of South America; and founrl in 

Mexico. Those of some of the other species are either disagreeable or insipid, wdiich is 
particularly the case with most of the ash-leaved barberries, natives of North America 
and the u. of India. -—Numerous species of B., both from the Himalaya and South 
America, are daily becoming more frequent in Britain as ornamental shrubs. 

BAEBEE-SEEGEOES. In former times, as stated in the foregoing article, barbers 
acted as a kind of surgeons, or at least phlebotomisls, and such appearsTo have been the 
case in all countries. Till this day, on the pole on which the barber’s basin is sus- 
pended, there is represented a twisted or spiral ribbon, wdiich symbolizes the winding 
of a ribbon round the arm previous to blood-letting. In London, Edinburgh, and else- 
wdiere, tlie B. formed corporations with certain privileges. The vsurgical duties of tlicse 
bodies now pertain to the corporations of surgeons. The existence of B. as professors 
of the healing art, in England, can be traced as far back as the rign of Edw^ard TV. in 
1461, when they were first incorporated; and from thence till the reign of Henry YIIT., 
wdien they were united with the surgeons, until the lime of Georgn IT., wdiefi the R 
ceased to be anything but barbers,, as wtAow understand the term, "in the latter rei^m 
an act was passed,^ the 18 Geo. II. c. 15, from the preamble of which w'-e learn that not 
till then had the discovery been made that the business or trade of a barber wns foreign’ 
to, a«id independent of, the practice of surgery;” and it therefore proceeds to dissolve 
the connection between the two bodies, and to‘ remit the B. to the more humble func- 
tions they now perform. But this is done v/itli an express saving of all their privilffreji 
as a company or corporation, and as such they exist to the present day. Sec an inter- 
esting account of them in Knighfs History of London, voL iii. pp. 177-19.2, wdiich con- 
cludes with the following curious extract iWm the list of officers to Heriotls hospital in 
the statutes of that charity compiled in 1627; “ One cliirurgcon barber who shall cut mid 
fok the hair of all the mholars of the hospital; and aUo look to tlie cure of all those within 
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I3AliI5ES, Arma:nd, 1809-70; a Freiicli revolutionist, and leader in secret political 
societies, at ^airious times imprisoned, and in 1839 sentenced to death as the main leader 
of an insuiTCCtioii in \Nhicli a lieutenant was murdered; hut he was spared. While in 
prison he wrote Ttoo iJuj/a mider ChwUmnaUim of In 1848, he was chosen to the 

constituent assemhljs and in tlie same year, with Easpail and others, he was sentenced 
to life-imprisonment. When set free he refused to receive pardon, asking to he allowed 
to return to jail, but this was denied him, and he left the country. 

BAEBET, Bueco, a genus of birds generally placed by ornithologists in the family of 
the Plcid(P, or woodpeckers (q.v.), but regarded as the type of a ver}^ distinct suii-ianiny, 
exhibhing points of resemblance to the cuckoos. They have a huge conical beak, sur- 
rounded witli tufts of i)ristles directed forwards — a characteristic from which the name 
B. is derived (Lat. fuirha, a beard). They prey on i nsects, and some of them also on 
young birds, some anmit least partially frugivorous. They inhabit warm parts both of 
the eastern and Aveslern hemispheres, and most of them are birds of gay plumage. The 
Linniean genus ha-, biam subtlivided, and includes, besides the true harbets, the barba- 
cous {viona,s<i). South American birds — the barbicans {pogordas) of Africa and Iiulia— tlie 
American puff-birds etc. The puff-birds are remarkable for erecting their 

plumage till tlnw' resemble a round ball. Being birds of short Aving, both they and the 
true burbots Avait for their prey, generally sitting with great patience on some. Avitlan-ed 
branch till it eoraO.s near them, when they suddenly dart upon it. They often clioo.se 
positions close to luiman habitations, and show little fear. 

BAEBETTE, an earthen terracte inside llie parapet of a rampart, serving as a platform 
for heavy guns; it has such an elevation that the guns may be fired over the crest of 
the parajjct instead of through the embrasures, to giA^e them a freer scope by swiveling 
round into cliff event directions. 

BAKBEYRAO, Jf':AX, 1G74-1744; a French AAwiter on law, the son of a Protestant 
minister expatriated by the revocation of the edict of Kantes. B. taught in Lausanne 
and Berlin, and Avas professor of international hxAV in Groningen. His fame rests chieti 3 ^ 
on the preface ami notes to iifs translation of Puffendorf’s Bo pure Isuium et GenUum, 
He also translated Grolius’ Law in Wftr and Peace. Among his own works are a .Hh-targ 
of Ancient Trcaiim, and Tniite da Jeu, in which he defends the morality of games of 
■chance.'' ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ 


the hospital -who etngmiy shall stand in need of his arV And see the report of the roAxil 
eoRimissioners npp()iiited to inquire into the corporations of London, and printed in 1837, 
in Avhicli all pai'tieiilars relating to the government and working of this company at the 
preserA day are given. The report states that the company exists “for n.siiig and exer- 
cising the an and mystery of barbers, Avhich includes hair-dressers within the suburbs 
and liberties of the city;” and it concludes as folloAs^s: “The compan}' possess exten- 
dve powers for the mgiilation of the trade, but in iwactioe none are exercised exce])!'. the 
power of compoHing all persons using the trade or business of barber (AAdiich, as ])efore 
mentioned, includes liair-dressers) Avithin the city to become free of the company.” The 
barlu-rs still rebdti tlieir ancient hall — AAffiicli the}" possessed before the surgeons were 
disur.lted from them— in MonkwelL street, Cripplegate, in the city of London. See 
Apothecahies, Surgeons, Trade Corporations. . 


BAEBICAH (Ttal. Irnrhaediie), a projecting watch-tower, or other advanced Avork, 
before the gale of a castle or fortified town. The term B. was more speciality applied to 
the ontAvork intended to defend tlie draAAdiridge, Avhich in modern fortifications is called 
the th'G dapont. “To begin from without, tlie first member of an ancient castle Avas the 
B., a watcli-toAver, for tlie purpo.'^e of desciyirig an enemy at a greater distance” (Grose’s 
Anfiqtdim'ofEngla ad and WairH), and, to the same effect, Camden, speaking of Bedford 
Castle, sa 3 As it Avas taken li^y four assaults; in the first Avas taken the B.; in the second, 
the baiia. See Batleax See also Glomvig of There are a 

few perfect barbican, s remaining in England, as at Alnwick and Warwick; but tlie best 
examples of it, as of the other parts of the fortification of the middle ages, are probablA^ 
to be seen in the town of Oarcassone ((j.v.). A very curious and minute account of the 
siege of Oarcassone in 1240, in the form of a report to queen Blanche b^^ the seneschal 
wlib defended it, preserved in the archives of France, has been published in He wilt’s 
Ar/y/r/er (]). 355, ef in Avhich the uses of the B. are full}’- illustrated. The 
street cabed Barbican in London, near Aldersgate street, marks the site of such a Avork, 
in front of one of the gates of the old city. 

BABBTER, Antoine Alexandre, 1765-1825; a French librarian, avIio took orders 
as a priest, but abandoned the church for literature. He collected for the ucav iiLsti- 
tutioiis estaldished in 1794 the books and Avorks of art of the convents preAd()usl 3 ^ 
abolished; in 179S he Avas librarian for the directory, and afterwards • for .'NTapoleon, 
making up the libraries of the Louvre, of Fontainebleau, and of Compiegne. Under 
the restoration he had charge of pubjic libraries until 1822, B. was the author of 
Nonrelle hhliotJieque d'tt n liomme de gold and a dictionary of pseudonyms and anony- 
mous wTiters. 

BA'KSIERl, Gioa'anni Francesco. See Guercino. ante. 
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BAE'BITOIS’, or Bak'bitos, a stringed instniment of the ancient Greelp, made of 
ivory, in the form of a lyre, with seven strings, and said to have been invcntc^d by 
Anacreon. 

BABBOU, the name of a celebrated French family of printers, l!ie descendants of 
John B. of Lyon, wdio lived in the 16tli century. From his press issued the lieautiful 
edition of the works of Clement Marotin 1539. His son, Hugii B., removed from Jjyon 
to Limoges, where, among other %vorks, his celebrated edition of Cicero h Leffer.s to Ait lour 
appeared in 1580. Joseph Gerard B., a descendant of the same family— who in the 
beginning of the 18th c. settled in Paris— continued in 1755 the series of Latin classics 
inlluodceimo—rivals to the Elzevirs of an earlier date — which had been ])egim in 1743 
by Coustelier, at the instigation of the learned Lenglct Dufresuoy. This ^eries of 
classics, which is much prized for its elegance and correelness, %vas purehasod, along 
■with the rest of the business, by Delalain, from the heirs of Hugh B., who died in lh'09. 
There is a complete set of the B. classics in the royal library of the British museum. 

BARBOUR, a co. in s.e. Alabama, on the Chattahoochie, adjoining Georgia; 900 
sq.m.; pop, ’80,34,026 — 20,921 colored. It is fertile, producing coni, cotton, molasses, 
and sweet potatoes. Co. seat, Clayton. 

BARBOUR, a co. in s. Kansas, on the border of the Indian territory; 1,134 sipin. ; 
pop. ’75, 1,388. It has an undulating prairie surface. Co. seat, MediciiJe Lodge. 

BARBOUR, a CO, in n.e. West Virginia; 380 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 10,312 — 386 ('olorril 
in ’80, 11,810. It is hilly, and good for grazing ; coal, iron, and salt mines are worked. 
Co. seat, Philippi. 

BARBOUR, Jahes, 1775-1842; a lawyer, member of the Virginia legislature, 1796- 
1812; governor two terms; United States* senator two terms; secretaiy of war in 1825; 
minister to England in 1828, but recalled by Jackson. He presided "over the national 
convention that nominated Harrison and Tyler. 

BARBOFB, John, an eminent Scottisli poet of the 14tli c., regarding whom history 
has not much to record beyond the production of the national epic, entitled The Bruce. 
Kothing is known of his parentage, and of his birth it can only be coiijectiii-ed to have 
been about 1320. The ascertained facts of his life are few. We are informed only that 
in his own age he was accounted a man of great learning and worth; that ho was" arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen as earl}" at least as 1357, and held tliat oflicc till his deatli in 1305; 
that in 1357 he traveled into England, accompanied by tlireo scholars, for the purpose 
of studying. at Oxford; that he repeated his visit to England for the same purpose in 
1364; that in 1365, he obtained a passport “to travel through England with six com- 
panions on horseback towards St. l)enis and other sacred places;” that in 1368, he again 
received permission to travel through England with two servants and two horses, on his 
way for scholarly purposes to Prance ; that in 1873 he was clerk of audit of tl\e Iiouse- 
hokl of king Robert II., and one of the auditors of exchequer; that in 1375 his great 
poem was more than half finished ; that in 1377 he liad a gratuity of £10 from king 
Robert II.; that in 1378 he received from the same prince a perpetual annuity of 20.s'., 
which in 1380 he bequeathed to the dean and chapter of Aberdeen, under the condition 
that they should sing a yearly mass for the rest of his soul; tl]at in 1381 he had a gift 
from the crowm of the ward of a minor, whose estate lay within the x»arish of wliieir he 
was rector; that in 1383, and again in 1385, he wuis one of the auditors of exchequer; 
that in 1388 king Robert II. granted him a pension of £10 a year; and that he died 
hetw"een Martinmas 1394 and Whitsunday 1395, probably on the 13lh Mar. of the year 
last named, his anniversary in the cathedral of Aberdeen being celebrated on that "day 
until the reformation. Besides The Bruce, B. wrote two other poems, The Brute, now 
lost, in which he recounted the origin and history of the royal house of Stuart, and The- 
Book of Legends of the Saints, recently discovered in Can)bri(lge university library. 
The Brucs is distinguished by great purity and clearness of style, the lnngiiage"and versi- 
fication contrasting advantageously with those of any contemporary English poet, not 
excepting even Chaucer. His imagery is not rich, ])ut he is seldom other than lively, 
simple, and energetic. He has depicted, in rougdi but faithful outline, the life, manners, 
and deeds of a truly heroic time, and given to his country the first poem in her literature, 
and the earliest history of her best and greatest king. " The Bruce was first printed by 
Dr. Jamieson in 1820; and edited by Cosmo Innes, for the Spalding club, in 1856. The 
early English text society also published an edition edited by Rev.'W. W. Skeat. 

BABBIT 'BA, one of the British Garibbees, lying 80 m. to the n. of Antigua. Of its 

n. end, the lat. and long, are IT 33' n, and 61" 43' w. Its area is estimated at 75 

sq.m., and the number of its inhabitants in 1871 was 813. Tlic proportional dtmsity 
therefore, of population is only about of that of Barbadoes (q.v.). In fact, the 
island, small as it, is, has never been cleared for cultivation, the greater part of tlie 
interior being a dense forest, interspersed with patches of savanna. The agriculture, 
such as it is, is confined to the rearing of stock and the growing of provisions. B. is 
of coral formation, and is beset with reefs. It has a roadstead, hut no Iiarbor. 

BABBY, a walled t. of Prussian Saxony, on the left bank of the Ellie, 15 m. s e ot 

Madgeburg. It is well built, and has an old castle. Pop. ’75, 5084, cliiefiv engaged in 

the manufacture of woolens and linens. 
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BAECA, a coimtry in tlie ii. of Africa, in lat. 26° to 33'’ n. , and long. 20'’ to 25'’ e. , 
'l 3 eUT(‘eii {.lie Great Syrtis (now called the gulf of Sidra) and Egypt. It forms the eastern 
division of Tripoli, having the rest of that dominion on the w., the Mediterranean sea on 
the n., the Libyan desert on the s., and it is separated frdm Egypt on the e. by no 
definite line, but by a number of roving independent tribes. It nearly coiTesponds with 
the ancient Cyrenaica (q.v.). Pop. variously estimated from 300,000 to 1,000,000. The 
climate is healthy and agreeable in the more elevated parts, which reach a height of 
a])oiit 1200 ft., and in those exposed to the sea-breeze. There are none but small streams, 
but the narrow terrace-like tracts of countr}^ are extremely fertile, realizing all that is 
sakl of the amfient Cyrenaica. Rice, dates, olives, saffron, etc., are produced in plenty. 
The pastures are excellent • the liorses still celebrated, as in ancient times. But the good 
soil exteiids over only about a fourth of -B. ; the e. exhibits only naked rocks and loose 
sand. i^Iany ruins in tlm north-western parts attest a former state of cultivation much 
superior to the present. So early as tiie time of Gyrus, B. became a state, wliich j)roveid 
dangerous to the neighboring state of Gyrene; but within a single century it sank, and 
T)ecaTne subject to, Egypt. In the tlomaii period, its inhabitants were ..noted for their 
predntory incursions. It was afterwards a province of the Greek empire, and had 
decluved'itseli; iiidependent when the Arabs invaded and conquered it in 641. The pres- 
ent inha])itants consist of Arabs and Berbers, Avho profess the Mohammedan religion, 
and are .subject to the Pasha of Tripoli, to whom each of the beys pays an annual triljute. 

BARCA, or Barcb, an ancient city in Cyrenica, in the district of B., Africa, tb@ 
ruins now being known as El-Medinah. It -was on high ground, about 11 rn. from tlie 
sea, founded by a Cyrenean colony about 554 b.c. The Persians captured and pillaged 
the city about 510 B.c., and many of its people were led as captives into Bactria. B. 
existeci for several centuries after the Christian era, and appears to have risen to import- 
ance under the Arabs. 

BARCA, or Barcas, signifying ^‘lightning,” applied to Hamilcar and other Cartha- 
ginian commanders, because oi‘ the rapidity of their military movements. 

BAECASOLLE', a species of song peculiar to the gondoliers of ATmice. The name is 
applied to musical compositions for voice or pianoforte of a similar character. 

BAECELLO'KA and POZ'ZO DI GOT'TO, two towns of Sicily, in the province of 
sina, standing close together, so as really to form one t., the two parts of which are 
separated byl'i small stream, tlic Piume di Castro Reale, supposed to be the Longanus of 
antiquity. 'Pop. of the two towns, 14,471. The chief street is a long street of nnxiti 
houses of a single story. B. is situated in a broad plain, between the mountains and the 
sea, abounding’ in corn, wine, oil, and fruit. It is 22 m. w.s.w. from Messina. 

BAECELO’EA, the most im})ortant manufacturing city in Spain, in the province of 
the same name, is beautifully situated on the Mediterranean between the mouths of tlie 
Llobregat and the Besos, in the midst of a district as luxuriant as a garden. It is walled, 
and pxSscssed of a citadel, which, however, is effectually commanded by the fortress of 
Montjouy on the southwest, B. , like Edinburgh, is divided into two parts — the old town 
and the nenv — by the rairthln (river-bed), which has been planted with flowering shrubs, 
and formed into a beautiful promentide. The streets of the old town, forming Ahe ii.w. 
division, are crooked, narrow, and ill-paved. Those .of the new are much more spacious 
and regular There is a large suburb to the e. of the town, wliei’e the seafaring ])ortion 
of the population chiefly reside. In 1864, the pop, was 190,000; but in 1868 it had been 
reduced to 167,095; ebiediy Iw a frightful cholera epidemic in 1865.. B. is the see of a 
bishop. It lias a university, and colleges and'schools for general and special educational 
purposes; public libraries, in one of winch there is a splendid collection of MSS.; sev- 
eral hospitals and otiicr charitable institutions; the fliiest theater in Spain; and numerous 
ancient and elegant churches, with a cathedral which, begun in 1298, is not yet com- 
pleted. B. manufactures silk, woolens, cottons, lace, hats, firearms, etc., which form 
its principal exports. It imports raw cotton, coffee, cocoa, sugar, and other colonial 
produce: also Baltic timber, salt.-flsh, liides, iron, wax, etc. Rext to Cadiz, it is the 
most irn])ortant ])ort in S[)ain. In 1872, between 700 and 800 foreign vessels, with a ion- 
nage of 360,000 tons, discharged their cargoes in the port. The'harbor was extendcil 
and its entrance im])roved in 1875. The iihports in 1874 amounted to 411,943,310, and 
the exports to about 41300,000. B. is a place of great antiquity, and associated with 
many lust,orical events. Local tradition Axes the date of its foundation 400 years before 
tiuf tvomans; and it is said to have been re founded by Amilcar Barca, the fatlier of Han- 
nibal, from whom its ancient name, Barcino, was derived. An important city under the 
Romans, Goths, and Aloors, B. in 878 been, me an independent sovereignty, under a Chris- 
tian chief of its own, whose descendants continued to govern it, and to hold the title of 
counts of Barcelona until the 12th c., when its ruler adopted the title of king of 
Aragon, to wliich kingdom it was annexed. During the middle ages, B. became a flour- 
ishing' s<‘aport, rivalcft in the Mediten-anean by Genoa only. To its commercial cotie, 
framed in the 13th c., much deference was paid by the whole of Europe; and it was at 
this time, says Ford in his Hfv^'cVmkof'flpatn, ‘‘a city of commerce, conquest, and cour- 
tiers; of taste, learning, and :uxury; and the Athens of the troubadour.’’ Oolumbu-i 
■was received liere in 1493 by Ferdinand and Isabella after his discovery of America. In 
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1640, it appealed to France against tlie tyranny of Phiiip IV . ; but it turned agiiinst that 
country in the war of the Spanish succession, and adhered to Austria. In. 1705, the for- 
tress of Mont jouy was surprised and captured by lord Peterb(n‘r)ugh, und the city sur- 
rendered shortly afterwards. In 1714, after a most heroic defense, it was stormed by 
the duke of Berwick, and given over to lire and sword. Napoleon jx.Tfldiously obtained 
possession of it in 1808; and with one or two reverses, and in tlie face of gi\‘Lit ditheui- 
ties, it was held hy the French until the treaty of peace concluded m Ikiris in 1S14. For 
13 years, B. remained quiet under the iron rule of Espafia; Init in 1827 ils old turbulent 
spirit returned, audit rose in favor of Don Carlos.^ Since Unit time, B, lias generally 
supported the government. But a progressist rebellion in 1856 caused niiich bluodsh'ed, 
and in 1874 the federalists raised an insurrection here. — The province of B. has an area 
of 2950 sq.m., and a pop. of (1870) 762,555. 

BARCELO'jSTA, a state or department of Yeneziiela, between the Caribliean sea and 
the Orinoco; 18,812 sq.m.; pop. ’78, 101,396. Besides many cattle, it produces colTee, 
cocoa, cotton, cane, com, and tropical fruits. 

BARCELO'NA, formerly New B., the capital of the state of B. on the Neveri, near 
the ocean, 160 ni. c. of Caraccas; pop. 7644. The city is dirty and unhealtliy, yet has 
coasiderable export trade in hides, cattle, indigo, cotton, etc. 

BAUCIAY, Aeexandek, a poet and prose writer, h. about the end o,f the 15111 c., 
whether in England or Scotland is not certain. He studied at Oxford, and then obtained 
tiirough his patron, bishop Cornish, an appointment as one of the priests or prebendaries 
of St. Mary Ottery, in Devonshire. He afterwards became a monk of the Benedictine 
monastery of Ely, where he continued until its suppression in 1589. He d. in June, 1552, 
six weeks after lie had been presented to the rectory of All-Hallows, Loudon, His claim 
to notice rests chiefly upon his famous poem, IVie 8hyp ofFolys of the Workle — partly a 
translation, and partly an imitation of the German Bran ilt — printed by 

Pynson in 1509, and since often reprinted (best edition by T. H. Jamieson, 1874.) It is 
interesting as showing the manners and customs of the times satirized. He published 
.several workshesides; amongst others, The My rrour of Good Manners, TheCa&teU of La- 
htniT, The Eglofjes, the first eclogues that appeared iii the English, language; and also 
made a translation of Sallust’s'iJwfo?^/ of the Jiiyurtlmie War. In his lifetime, he was 
■admired for Ids wit and eloquence, and his writings exhibit a refinement not common, 
in that age. 

BABCLAY, John, a clever poet and satirist, was b. about 1582, at Pont-a-i\Iousson in 
Lorraine, where his father, Williani B., a Scotsman, who d. in 1605, had lield the ofikie 
,of professor of law. He studied in the Jesuit college of that place; and tlie dis- 
tinguished talents wdiicli lie early displayed, caused the Jesuits to try to induce. Idm 
to enter tlicir order. On account of his rejection of their proposals, lie, as wadi as 
bis father, suffered much persecution. He' accompanied his father to England in 
1608, whore he soon attracted the attention of James L, to whom he dedicated one 
of his ivorks, Euyhormionu Satyricoii (Bond. 1608), a politico-satirical romance, chiefly 
directed against the Jesuits. Next appeared his Coaspiratlo Anglicaaa (Lond. 1605), 
and his Icon AThwiariwi (Lond. 1614). In 1615, he left England, and went to Rome, 
where he d. Aug. 12, 1621. In the same j^ear his celebrated w^ork Argenis appeared 
in Paris (Paris, 1621). Itwms written in Latin, and has been translated into several 
languages. There are no fewer than three translations into English ; the last appeared 
in 1772. It is a political allegory, containing clever allusions to the state of Europe, 
more particularly of E>ance, during the time of the league. Avgmk wuis admired 
both hy Cowper and D’lsraeli. 

BARCLAY, John, 1734-98; the founder of a small sect in the Scotch church called 
Bereans, or Barclayites. He was assistant minister at Fettercairn, wdiere lie attracted 
orowdsby his novel doctrine; the presbytery disapproving refused him the usmd testi- 
monials, and he was dismissed from his position. The general assembly sustained the 
presbytery, whereupon B. left the church, but continued to preach in Edinlmrgh, Lon- 
don, and other cities, but with no great success. The Bereans claim to found tiielr sys- 
tem upon the gospel alone, without reference to human authority. As a sect tliey 
are not important in number or influence. 

BABCLAY, John, m.d., lecturer on anatomy in Edinburgh, and eminent for his 
attainments both in human and comparative anatomy, in physiology, and in other 
branches of natural science, was b. Dec. 10, 1758, at Cairn, near Drummaquhanco, in 
Perthshire, Scotland, and was educated at the parish school of Mulhi], and after- 
wards at the university of St. Andrews. He studied for the ministry of the church 
of Scotland, and. was licensed as a preacher, but afterwards devoted liimself to the 
profession of medicine, and particularly to the study of anatomy, lie obtained the 
degree of h.b. from the university of Edinburgh in 1796. After spending a year in 
London, he became a private lecturer on Huiiian and Compand ivc Anatomy in Edin- 
burgh. He published in 1803, A Wew Anatomical Nomenclafare; and in 1808, a 
treatise on the Mmmlcbr Motioru of the Unman Body. In 1812, apiieared his De- 
ecriptionof the Arteries of the Human Bodg, a work of* vast labor and accurate obser- 
vation. In 1825, not long before his death, he published An Jayairy into the Opin- 
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A/ff-f'ciit fhUfJ JfofJern, c/memmiri Life and Organkaimi. 6,, at Edinlmrglioii 2jst 
Aug., lunA'ing' io tho royal college of surgeons in Edinlmrgli his admirable aiia 
tomical collecdiou, ibr the reception of which a suitable and splendid hall was erected, 

BASCLAYj liom^MT, the celebrated apologist of the Quakers, was born on Dec. 23, 

1648, at (iordoiistowii in Morayshire, Scotland. His father was the son of David Bar- 
clay of '3"ia.thers, the r('})reseutativo of an old Scoto-Nornian family, which traced itself 
through lo intervening- genei-ations to Walter de Berkeley, who acquired a settlement in 
Scotland jiliout the middle of the 12th e. ; his mother was the daiigliter of sir Bobert 
Gordon, the premier baronet of Nova Scotia, and historian of the hemse of Sutherland 
Young B. ree.eived the rudiments of learning in his native country, and was afterwards 
sent to the Scotch (a)ih\g(^ at Paris, of which Ms uncle was rector. Here he made rapid 
-progress in his studies, and excited tlie admiration of his preceptors, as well as of his 
relative, who oitered to make him his heir, if he would remain in France, and formally 
adopt' the Homan CVitliolic religion, to the ceremonies of which he had been liabitiiatod 
during Ids residence there. This, however, B. refused to do; and in compliance witli 
tli(‘ wish wiiicli his mother had expressed on her death-bed, he returned home in 1()64. 

Though only 16, B. was an excellent scholar, and could speak in the Latin language with 
wondcj-furilueiu.-y and coiTectness. In 1667, he embraced the principles of &ie society 
of Friends, J’or reasons more highly respected in our day than in his. He states in his 
Tnutkt' on Uairenstd Lore, tliat bis “first education fell among the strictest sort of Cal- 
vinists,’’ those of his country “surpassing in tlie heat of ze"al not only Geneva, from 
whence they derive their ix digree, but all tlie other so-called reformed cburcbes;” that 
shortly afiei-wards, his transition to France had thrown him among the opposite “ s(‘Ct 
■of Papists,” wliom, after a time, he found to l)e no less deheient in charity than the 
other; and that, consequently, he had refrained from joining any, though he had listened 
to several. The ultimate eil'ect. of this was to liberalize his mind, by convincing him of 
the foil}" and wicjkcnlness of religious strife. In both Calvinists and Catholics, lie found 
an. absence of “ tiie principles of love,” “a straitness of doctrine,” and a “practice of 
persecution,” which offended his idea of Ciiristianity, as well as his gentle and generous 
nature. He therefore allied himself gladly to this new sect, wliose distinguishing feature ^ 

was its charity and pure simplicity of CJn'istian life, and soon be<'amc one of its most \ 

devoted adherents a, ml its ablest tidvocate. In the course of his lifd lie made several 
excursions into England, Ilolhmd, and Germany, earnestl}" i>rop)agating Ids peacefui 
views wherever lie went, ami occa.sjonally enjoyiiigthe coinpanionship of WiMam Penn. ^ 

His Urst piil.il itait ion was Trafh Olenred of Onlamaieif. It appeared hi 1670, and was 1 

intended as a refutation of tlie charges — many of lliem notoriously fals(* — made against 
the new sect. In 1673 appi^ared A Ifatec/ikui and Confemon of Faith, the answers to the 
questions being — to avoid theological dogmatism — in tlie words of Scripture. This w-as 
follow'ed hv Th£ A/narchy of the 'lhinFn% etc. In 1675, he publLsbed Ills ^ 

elaborately''entitled An Apology for the Trite Chruiian Bivinity, uk the same is held forth 
and P reached hy the People called in .scorn Quakers: Ikiny a fall E.vplanatlon, etc. It J 

contains a statement and defense of 15 religious propositions peculiar to tlie Friends. i 

Tlie holding doclrine w'hich runs through the whole liook is, that divine trutii. is made i 

known to us not by logical investigation, but hy intuition or immediate revelation ; and that , 

the faculiy, if it can lie technically deiined, by which such intuition is rendered possible. 
is the “iidernal light,” the source'of which is God, or, more properly, Christ, “ who is 
the light that lighteth eveiy man that cometh into the world.” The identity of this ' 

doctrine w ith that ladd by l\Ir. Idaurice and others of the Broad church in tlie present 
day has been more than once remaiked. In 1677 appeared his Treatise on Unimrsal Lore. 

It was tin* first of that long series of noble and gentle remonstrances against the crinii- 

mdity of war that has so honorably dlstingnisiied the society of Friends, It was t 

.addressed to the amba.ssadors of the several pirinces of Europie, met at Nimeguen. In 

1686, he published hi.s la, st work, wdiich wnis a defense of the ‘doctrine of “immediate : 

revelation.” He died at Ury, in Kincardineshire, Oct. 3, 1690. His estate remained in 

the possession of his descendants till 1854, its owikt at that time being captain Btirclay, j 

the famous pedestrian. “The Apologist’s Study,” wdiich remained much as be left i't, ; 

W{is long an oi)j«‘c.t of pilgrimage with members of the society of Friends; it wuis de- f 

-strove! 1 a few years ago, when the old house of Ury wuis pulled dowm. 

BABOLAY", William, ll.d., 1541-1605; a Scotch writer on lawx He studicxi m 
Franc.'!*, under the famous Cujtis: became professor of civil law" in the university of Pont- •: 

a-2tlou,s<on, and was made councilor of states by the duke of Lorraine. He married a ^ 

French lady, and tlicir son John became celebrated as the author of the Aryems. This J 

boy the Jesuits desired to educate, but the father opposed it, which roused the enmity of 
the Jesuits so that B. w'as compelled to leave France, King James offered him prefe i 

ment if be w'ould join the church of England, but he refused and returned to Prance, 
becoming professor in the university of Angers. He was the author of a number of 
important works on la,wL 

BARCLAY ANB BERKIFS^S BEEWEBY, one of the largest establishments of the 
kind in the world, is situated in Park street, Southwark, London, the buildings cov- 
<€ring Lipw-ards of ten acr(i.s. The brew"ery w'as founded by Dr. Johnson’s friend, 

.Henry Tlirale, wdio, in 1773, according to a statement made by the doctor on Ms 
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Hebridean tour, was paying as much as £20,000 annually to tlie excise. After ThralcV.. 
'death, it was sold by the executors to Barclay (a descendant of the author j)f tlie Apologp 
for the QuaJcen^, and Perkins, who had been Thrale’s chief clerk, for £185,000. So far 
back as the year 1841, when described in Dodd’s YimU to FactorUu^, thisgi’eat establish- 
ment had 24 malt-bins, each as large as a three-storied house; a ])j*ewjng-rooni nearly as 
large as Westminster hall; 10 coppers averaging 120,000 gallons capacity eacli ; 4 ler- 
meuting vessels of 1500 barrels capacity each; a cooling-tloor of 1000 sq. yards area; 800 
yeast-working vessels of 300 gallons capacity each; and 150 store-vats, ora.,*^ large 
enough to contain 100,000 gahons- The operations consumed 2000 quarters of inalh 
and 600,000 gallons of water w^eekn^; -while the carting of the beer employed 200 horses 
and drays. These quantities must have greatly iiiefeased since; for although there 
has been a vast increase of population since 1841 in the metropolis, the number of 
porter biweries (of which those of Barclay & Perkins, and Truman & Hanbury, are 
the chief) remains nearly uniform. 

BARCLAY, or BARCLAY-ALLARDICE, Robert, 1779-1854; a captain in the 
British army, and a descendant of Barclay of TJry; noted as a pedestrian, at his greatest 
effort walking 1000 m. in 1000 consecutive hours. In later life he was a breeder of 
cattle and sheep. ^ 

BARCLAY BE TOL'LY, Michael, Prince, one of the most distinguished Russian 
generals, was descended from a branch of the same Scotch family to wduch tiie two 
preceding — Barclay the poet and the apologist of the Quakers — belonged, some of whom 
had settled in Mecklenburg and Livonia. He was the youngest of three brothers, and 
was b. in 1759 in Livonia, where his father, Gottlieb B. de T. — at one time a member of 
the town-council of Riga — possessed an estate. Having been adopted by gen. van 
Vermoulen, B. de T. entered a Russian regiment of cuirassiers, at first with tiie rank of 
sergeant. He fought with great bravery in the Turkish war of 1788-89 ; in the campaign, 
against Sweden in 1790; and in those against Poland in 1792 and 1794. In the year 1806, 
at Pultusk, as maj. gen., he commanded Benniiigsen’s advanced-guard, lie lost an arm 
at the battle of Eylau. Although much hated by the Russian national party, l)ecause 
regarded by them as a German, he -was appointed minister of war by the emperor 
Alexander in 1810 — an office which he held till 1813. In 1818, he w'as made commander- 
in-chief of the army of the west. His retreat to Sraolensko, and the loss of the battle 
fought there on the 17tii of Aug., raised the hatred of the Russian national party to a. 
greater height than ever, and he w^as obliged to yield the chief command to Kutusow. 
It has been maintained by many, that B. de T. was the originator of the Russian system 
of defense in 1812. He had indeed advised a retreat to the interior, and reeonuneiided 
the avoidance of a battle; but the system of defense, as a whole, originated with gen. 
Pfiiel, wlio had left the P’russian kn-vice, and constantly accompanied the emperor 
Alexander from the year 1807, without holding any distinct official appointment. At 
Moskwa, B. de T. commanded the right wing. "" After thd death of Kutiisowq he again, 
obtained the chief command of the army, which lie held at the battle of Bautzen, "jind 
retained till the truce. He afterwards commanded the Russian army in Boliemia,, and 
took part in the battles of Dresden, Culm, and Leipsie. He was commaucler-in-chief of 
the Russian army in France, and in consequence of this w'as made a prince and a field- 
marshal. He died in 1818 at Insterburg, on his wxay to tiie Bohemian baths. Two or 
three years before his deatli, the estate of Tolly or Towie, in Aberdeenshire, the old 
inheritance of his family, was for sale, and he -was pressed to buy it, but refused, on the 
ground that his family had been so long expatriated that Scotland was now to them a 
strange country. 

BAR-COCH'BA, SiMON, the leader of the Jews in their great insurrection aauinst tlu? 
Romans, under the emperor Hadrian, from 131 to 135 a. d. Three times had tlie oppressed 
Jews revolted without success, from 115 to 118; and in 130, soon after Hadrian’s return 
from Syiia, a new rebellion broke out, for which they had been secretly preparing. At 
the head of it was one Simon, who assumed tlie narim, of Bar-cochba, l.e., ‘‘son of the 
star,” pretending that the prophecy was to be -fulffiled in him, “ There sliall oomo a star 
out of Jacob” (Numb. xxiv. 17). He fought at first with great success aaninst the 
Romans, and even obliged them to evacuate' Jerusalem, where'he was proclaimed king, 
and caused coins to be struck with his name. The w-ar spread over iill the country of 
Palestine, and fifty towns, besides many villages and hamlets, came into tlie possession 
of the Jews. ^ But on the arrival of Hadrian's general, Julius Severus, Ji rusalem was 
retaken; and in August, 135, Bether, the very last strong fortress held by the Jews, w’as 
stormed by the Romans. B. fell on the day of this bloody conquest. J’)riring tlie wni, 
hundreds of thousands of Jews were destroyed, many \m'e executed, amrVery erm*! 
edicts were subsequently issued against them. From this last struggle dates the final 
dispersion of the Jews over the face of the earth. The holy city wais razed to the ground, 
and rebuilt under another name. The Jews still retain in their liturgy hymns which 
they chant in mournful memory of this tragic event. Fora particular lu'story of the 
struggle, see Hunter’s JMmJie Krieg miter denKaisern Trajan undllaclrkm {klXond., 
1821). 

BARD, the name Iniown to the Romans since 200 b.c., by which the Gauls and other 
Celtic peoples (British, Welsh, Irish, an<l Scotch) designated their minstrels. Like the 
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Bctps of the A.iiglO“Saxoiis,^aiid the Scalds of Scandinavia, the bards celebrated i be deeds 
of gods and heroes at reH.gious solemnities, and the festivities of princes and nobles, 
accompanying their recitations Avith the Inn'p or chrotta (Ii\ and da yseaeh); they 
excited the armies to braveiy, preceded them into the tiglit, and formed the lieraids of 
princes, and the miidiators of peace. The institution early disappeared among llie Gauls, 
but lingered lon.g in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. The bards formed a hereditary 
order, and exei'cised a decided national influence. The minstrels among the Celts, as 
among the Germ,‘ius, Avere the organ of the people, and the channel of all historical tra-- 
dition. It is supposed that in Wales, abont 940 a.d., their prmleges were defined and 
fixed by the laws Avliich bear the name of king HoAvel Dha; and in 1078 the Avhole order 
is saiefto have been reformed and regulated anew by Gryffith ap Conan. At Caerwys, 
Aberfravv, and MathraA^al, there were held from time to time great competitions in min- 
strelsy, called eisteddfods, at AAdiicli the judges were appointed by the prince. When 
Wales Avas conquered by EdAvard I. (1284), the bards lost their privileges, and Aveia\ 
aecordirig to tradition, persecuted and put to death; but succeeding princes countenanced 
the inst itution, and eisteddfods Avere repeatedly held under royal commission down to 
the reign of Elizabeth. Since then^ exertions for the revhml of national Welsh poetry 
and the bardic profession have been made by several societies : the Gwyneddigion, founded 
in 1770; the Cambrian, in 1818; and more recently, the Aletropolitan Camlnian institu- 
tion. To these societies, and to the patriotism of individuals, we owe collections of the 
relics of the lays of the Welsh bards, none of which, it should be added, can be traced 
to MSS. of an older date than the 12th century. The most interesting of those relics are 
those of Livvarefli-Henn, Aneiiriii, and Taliesin. See Jones’s Eelies of the WeM Bardn, 
(1794); (3 vols. , 1801-7); Poemes des Bardes Bre- 

tom du Su-de, -par T. II. de la VUlemarque (Paris, 1850), etc. See Welsh Lakuuage 

AND LiTERAT'UEE. ' ■ ■ . 

In Ireland, the hards are believed to have been a hereditary guild, divided into three 
classes: the Filedha, Avho sung in the service of religion, and in war, and Avere the 
counselors and heralds of princes; the Braitiieamhain, Avho recited or chanted the laAvs; 
the Seanachaidhe, aaAio Avere chroniclers and genealogists to princes and nobles. Tlieir 
ample privileges and endoAAuhents of land gave them an exorbitant influence, which 
botii princes and people had sometimes to rise against and curb. The great skill of the' 
Irisii bards on the harp Avas acknowledged every where. After the conquest of Infland 
by Henry II., the profession began to sink. Still many of the chiefs maintained bards, 
in their fam il ies, Avhose SGiigs and legends kept up the national feeling. This occasioned 
SGA^eral measures of the English rulers against the Iri.sh bards; Elizabeth ordered the 
bards that Avere captured to be banged, as the instigators of rebellion. Turlogh O’Caro- 
lari, b. 1670, d. 1737, is reckoned the last Irish bard; his poems were translated iutO' 
English by Furlory. Other lays of the hards liaA’-e been translated by Miss Brook, 
Eelm of Poetry (Diih., 1789), and Hardiman, Iridi Mlnstrdsy {Dnb., 1831). 

The bardism of Scotland may ])e conjectured to have been similar to that of Ireland; 
but nothing is certainly knoAvu of tlie subject beyond the fact that there Avere poets 
bards, of dltrerent degrees, in the highlands doAvn to the 17th century. 

The name of B. Avas unknown among the Germanic nations; though a corrupt read- 
ing in some MBS. of the Germanfa of Tacitus (parditm for harltm, the Avar-cry’') led 
Klopstock and others to Avrite wild religious aod'war songs, Avhich they called “ ])ardits,” 
under the notion that they were restoring a branch of the national literature. This 
Ossianic aberration soon came to an end. 

BAED, a fortress and village of Piedmont, situated on tlie left bank of the Doire, 
about 23 m. s. s.c. of Aosta. When tlie French crossed the St. Bernard in 1800, tJie for- 
tress of B. otfered a resistance to their further advance into Italy, Avhich might have 
proved effectual had tlje Austrian garrison been sufficiently on tlie alert. The French 
failed to take the fortress by storm,' but they succeeded in dragging their artillery under 
and past the guns of tlie fort during the night, and Avmre far on the road to Ivrea heforo 
the Austrian commander Avas aAvare that tliey had passed. B. was taken a short time 
after liy the French, and razed, but it has since been restored. Pop. about 550. 

BxlRD, John, 1716-99; b. Penn.; a physician, and first president of the medical 
society. He eslahlislied the first quarantine on Bedloe’s island, in New York harbor, 

BA.RD, SAAfUKL, LL.D., 1742-1821; b. Pliiladelphia; son of Dr. John; studied in 
Columbia, college and the Edinburgh medical school; organized the medical school of 
Columbia (uflicgi?, and became dean of the faculty. While the federal government Avas. 
in New York lie Avas Washington’s family physician. In 1813, he was president of the 
college of physicians and surgeons. 

BAEBESA'MS (properly Bar-Deisan), the founder of a Gnostic sect, Avas a native of 
Edessa, in Mesopf)tamia, and flourished toAvards the end of the 2d century. He stood 
high in ftivor Avit.h tlie monarcli Abgar-har-Maanu, but little is knoAvn regarding him. 
It is stated that he held a disputation Avith the philosopher Apollonius, aaJio appeared 
in Edessa in 165 a.d,, in the suite of L. Antonins Verus. He Avas first a disciple of 
Valentinus, Avhose heresy ‘he afterwards abjured, and wrote against it, and also against 
other heresies; hut ultimately he relapsed into partial agreement Avith his old master. 
His Qnom was not purely dualistic. He did not consider evil the eternal coefficient of 
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good, but merely the result of a temporary reactioji of matter on spirit. Yet, inexpli- 
cably enough, he maintained the devil tf) bo a self-existent, independent being. He 
denied the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and, in conformity ’with siieli a con- 
viction, asserted that Christ’s body was not real, but only an illusive image ])i'ought down 
from heaven. He diffused liis opinions through tiio inediuiu of iiymns, of wiii(*h lie is 
reckoned the first waiter in Syria. These hymns, fragments of \viii(;h arc still extant, 
exhibit a rich and pure fancy. His followers were calk'd jjf/r-'/rsv.oo’.s'As. They never 
formally separated themselves from the orthodox cluircli, though tliey continued to exist 
as late as the 5th century. See Hahn’s B. Gnodiens Syroram, pi'lnius ITymnolvyus (Leip., 
1819). 

a small t. of Italy, on the left bank of the Ceno, 31 m. w.s.w. from Parma, 
in the province of Piacenza. The towm is commanded by a castle, situated on a bill, 
erected in the 9th century. In the vicinity are n oble forests of cliestoiil, Ix'ecli, and oa,k. B. 
w'as formerly the capital of the duchy of Bardi. 

BYRBINGS, or Baud, such parts of horse-armor as pr(fi'.oct the animal’s hejid, neck, 
and rump; the “champfront,” the “ maiiif aire, ” the “poitrel,'’ and the ‘‘croupier.” 

BAKBOII'1’0, a t. of northern Italy, with a harbor on lake Garda, and aliotit 14 in. 
w. from the fortress of Verona. The battle of liivoli was fought in its vicinitv in Jan., 

im ■. ' . 

BARDSTOWK, or Baikdstown, the seat of justice of Helson co., Ky. ; 40 m. s.e. of 
Louisville, on a branch of the Louisville and Nashville railroad; pop. ’70, 1S35. It is 
the seat of St. Joseph’s (Roman Catholic) seminary and college, a college for women, 
an academy, and several important manufacturing establisliments. 

BAREBONES, or Barbone, Praise God, a London ttinner and fanatical member of 
the parliament of 1658, which became known by his name. After a short imprisonment 
at the restoration he was lost sight of. 

BAEEFOOTED (Lat. discalceati, i.e., shoeless), an appellation given to certain monks 
and nuns wdio abstain from ^vearing any covering on the feet, either entirely (as the 
Alcantarines, wdio originated at Placentia, in Spain, in 1540, but w'ho are chiefly found 
at present in the kingdom of Naples), or for a specified period of the year (as the nuns of 
our Lady of Calvary); or who, instead of shoes, wear merel}^ saiida]s,''i.e., soles of wood, 
leather, rope, or straw fastened by thongs. They do not constitute a sejiarate order in 
the Roman Catholic church, but are to be found" as a higher grade of asceticism with 
more or less severity of observance, among most of the orders, Carmelites, Franciscans, 
Augustines, Eremites, Capnehins, etc. They are, however, steadily ignored by the more 
dignified Dominicans, though the latter are themselves mendicant friars. The origin of 
this form of religious austerity is to be traced generally to the custom which prevailed 
among the Jew's and Romms of putting off their slioes on the.; occurrence of public 
calamities, that in tiiis condition of mourning and humiliation they migl.it implore the 
Divine Being for deliverance; but perhaps more particularly to the command w'hich 
Christ gave his disciples (Matt. x. 10; Luke x. 4). 

BAEEGES, a small watering-place in France, situated in the Pyrenees, about 18 m. 
from Bagneres de Bigorre. The mineral water for which it is celebrated contains prin- 
cipally sulphuret of sodium, w'ith portions of carbonate, muriate, and sulphate of soda, 
nitrogen, and sulphureted hydrogen. Its elficacy in the cure of wounds, rheumatism, 
.stilfness of joints, and scrofulous complaints is said to very remarkable. See Murray’s 
Hand-Book to Bmnce. 

BAREGES, mixed tissues adapted for w'omen’s dresses, called in France crepe de 
^mrecfee. The name is derived from the place noticed in the aliove article; in reality, 
liow^ever, B. ivere never made in that little watering-place, the seat of the manufacture 
lieing at Bagneres de Bigorre. B. are usually a mixture of silk and worsted; an inferior 
kind being composed of cotton and worsted.' Tliey vary in color, and are sometimes 
light in tint, with printed patterns. All are of a si'ight fabric for summer w'ear. Tlie 
best are still manufactured in France. 

BABEGINE. Many algae are found growing in mineral springs, especially those of a 
sulphuric nature. ^ The product of iTieir growth is a mucus-like substance somew'hat 
resembling the white or glair of an egg. This deposit is particularly abundant in the 
hot springs at Bareges, whence the name of baregine. It imparts a fiesh-brotk fiavor 
and odor to the water, wdiich is prized, and Is sometimes imitated by adding animal 
.gelatine to the sulphur baths where B. is deficient. 

BAREILLY, the chief city oLa district of the same name in Rohilcund, British India 
'—a district which, with an area of 2982 sq. m., contains (1872) 1,507,139 inhabitants, and 
which is hounded on the e. by Oude and Nepaul. The city itself, with a jiop. of 102,- 
982 (1872), is in lat. 28® 23' n,, and long. 79® 28' e., being 788 m. n.wx of (kilciitta, and 
152 m. e. of Delhi, It is pleasantly situated in a well- wooded country on the left bank 
of the Jooa, an afiluent of the western Ramgunga. Besides a brisk and lucrative com- 
merce, it has considerable manufactures, more particularly in the article of ornamental 
chairs and tables. It is the seat of a college attended by more t]}an 800 students. B. 
Iiecame a name of notoriety in the great mutiny of 1857 On the 31st of May the city 
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hvas a .<ccnc r)f i\'.; !:i:' jiinl ])loods]iecI. Tlio native garrision, witlioiit any European 
'troops to ovora-we tijoni, rose against tlicir officers and seized the pii])Iic treasure. They 
■•iimrclored every ]Curo])eaii Trho had not tlic means of csca])ing. But fortunately, f?-om 
a siispidoji of the outbreak, the ladies and cliildrcn of the Company’s servants, both 
civil and railitray, had previously Ix^cn sent off in safety. B. was recovered by Sir 
IColiii Campbell, afterwards lord Clyde, in Iday, 1858. 

i BAIIEZSITZ, one of the early explorers of the northern ocean; {sailed fyom 

;Holland in June, 15J4, to find a n.c. route to China; explored a. great part of Nova 
jZenibia and retiii'ned. Next year he sailed with seven vessels laden with ricli goods for 
Jeasterii trade, ]jut too late in the season to succeed. In May, 159G, he went as ]}il(31; of 
kwo ships sent out by the city of Amsterdam; at Spitzbergen the ships separated, and 
•'B. guided his own around Nova Zenilila until frozen in at Ice Haven, Sept. 1, where 
-they passed the ^^'inler in great misery, the sun being below the horizon 81. da3^s. June 
tliose who survived starlodiii open boats for the mainland; B. died l!ie second 
'day; 11 ic ot I lers reached Lapland, where they found the other vessel, and were rescued. 

: Interesting relics of B.'s expedition have recently been discovered, 
j BABE POLES. A ship with all her sails furled, either scudding before the winil or 
!lying-to from stress of weather, is said to be “ under bare pides.” 

, BAEEEE be VIEITZAC, Behthakd, a member of the French national couveution, b. 
'at Tarhes, lOtli Sept., 1755. lie became an advocate in the court at Toulouse. After 
|acting as a deputy in the national assembly, the department of the Ilautes-Pju'enees 
i-elected him to the national convimtionjii 1792. lie is said to have ])eeu nalurall}" in 
.favor of moderate measures, hut he was easily overawed by the inllueucc of the part}" of 
the mountain, with whom he generally acted and wliom he su})j)oried by his eloquence, 
wdjieh was so (lowery and poetical in style that he came to he designated the Anacreon 
of the guillotine. He was president of the convention when the sentence was passed 
upon Louis XAI. lie rejected tlic ap})eal to the people, and gave his vote with these 
words: The laAv is for death, and I am here only as the organ of the law?” His natu- 

ral mildness, W'arring with the instinct of self-preservation, made him alternately a sup- 
porter erf merciful nicasures and an advocate of the guillotine, and his whole pulhic 
conduct betokens a man much more selllsh than patriotic or human<}. After the death 
of Robespierre, in \vhicli he had concurred, B. nevertheless proposed tlie continuation 
of the rovolutionary trilninal, for which he wais denounced hj Lecointre and afterwtii'ds 
impeached and sentenced to transportation; his sentence, however, was not carried into 
effect, and he partook of the general amnesfy of the 18th Brumaire. PTe was elected as 
a depiit}'’ to the chamber in 1815, during the hundred days. After the second restoration 
he was banisljerl from France a.nd went to Brussels, where he devoted liimself to 
literary work till the revolution of July xxa-mitted his r(?turn. In the year 1832 lie v;as 
dice more elected as a deputy by the department of the Hautes-Pyreiiees ; his election, 
however, was annulled, on account of errors of form, w-hereupon the government, called 
him to he a member of the administration of that department, wdiich otiice he contiuue<l 
to hold till 1840. He died on 14th Jan., 1841. He besto'wed upon thejn^unger Carnot 
his 3f(hi'mre>% which luive been published (2 vols. Par. 1842). His many other political 
and historical writings arc now of no importance. 

BAEET'TI, JosEPFi, an Italian writer, b. at Turin, 171G. He was intended for the 
law, but devoted liimstdf to literature. In 1751, he established himself as a teaclier of 
Italian in London, where, in 1757, he published the Italian Libmry, giving an account 
■of tlie most eminent Italian autiiors and their ^\'orks. lie w’as about this time appointed 
secretary for the foreign correspondence of the Royal Academy. In 1762, he puh-islied 
an account of his travels through Portugal, Spain, and the s. of France to Italy in 
FmiiyUai'i, whicli, with additions and a new title, wore afterwards republished in Eng- 
land. B. now lived some time in Ital^^ ami published at Venice a journal called the 
Literary Scou rye, which brought upon him many prosecutions. On his return to Eng 
land, he published, among other works, an Italian grammar, and an Italian and English 
dictiomuy, which have since* gone tlirough many editions. One evening, lie became 
involved in a street-brawl in London, and stabbed" with his penknife a man, who di(*d 
soon after. B. was tried for murder, made his own defen.se, and was acquitted — Dr. 
Jolinson, Burke, and Garrick testifying to the excellence of his character. He died in 
1789 ill London. 

BABELEBB, a seaport t. of France, in the department of La Manche, about 15 m. e. 
of Cherbourg. It is now a place of little importance, but it is noteworthy as being th@ 
port from whence, according to report, ’William the Conqueror set out on his invasion, 
of England. In tlie 13th and 14th centuries, B. was twuce pillaged b}" the English. 

BABGAj or Bahoa de Gakpagnana. a t. of Italy, in the in-ovince of Lucca, 25 m. 
B.n.e. from Pisa, near the left bank of the Scrchio. B. lias a ffne collegiate church, and 
is celebrated for its gunpowder manufactories. The sides of the neighboring mountains 
fire covered with noble chestnut forests. 

BABGAI3Sr ANB SALE, in the law of England, is a mode of conveyance whereby 
property, real and personal, may be as.'^igned or transferred for valuable consideration. 
It finds"a chief place, however, in law-books in connection with the conveyance of rad 
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and fruit %viili Triosto nncl Dalmatia. Its harbor does not admit of the entrance of large 
vessels; but its quay and roadstea(l are good. It has some fine ecclesiastical structures, 
the most notable of which is the priory of St. Nicholas, a noble specimen of the Lomfiard 
style of architecture, founded in lOS?, and liberally endowed by the brothers Guiscard. 
Withiu tiic walls of this huilding, Urban II., in 1098, held a council of Greek and Latin 
bishops, with the view of settling the dilferences between the two clmrches; and Koger 
11. was here crowned king of Sicily. Tlie priory contains some interesting mo nunients 
and relics, _ the most remarkalile of which is the tomb of Bona Sforza, queen of Poland, 
who died in the castle in 1557. B. is one of the cities believed to have been founded by 
la pyx, son of JJaidalus. Its coins show it to liave been a place of considerable bote 
among the Greeks as early a,s tlie tld c. n.c. The Romans appear to have held it in but 
little rc[)u1e; but it rose in est(^eni when, in the 10th c., it fell into the hands of the 
Greek emperors, who made it llic eapilal of Apulia, and the residence of a viceroy. It 
was twice taken in tlic lltli c. by the Normans, who added to its strength and import- 
auce.—Tlie province of B. contains 2280 sq.m., and a pop. of (1872) 604,540. 

BA'RI, or Bahis, a savage negro tribe on the White Nile, living under chiefs. They 
are polygamists, and genei*ally at -war witii traders, or among themselves. The poorer 
classes are employed in manual la])or. 

BARI, Terra or, a province in Italy, on the Adriatic, n. of Otranto ; 2406 sq.m. ; 
pop. ’71, 604,540. The surface is mostly level, soil calcareous, covered with loam; the 
summers very hot, hut other seasons pleasant. The Ofanto is the only river of any size. 
The province is well cultivated, producing grain, tobacco, flax, cotton, wine, oil, almonds, 
etc. Pine-w'ooled sheep are numerous, and salt and niter works are important. Besides 
the capital of the same name, the chifT towms are Barletta, Trani, Bi.sceglie, Molfetta, 
Monopoli, and Tusano, on the coast, and Andria, Kuvo, Nola, Bitonto, and CJonversano, 
inland. 

BABIGAZ'ZO, a village of the province of ilodena, remarkable for the streams of fire 
several feet high wdiicli issue out of the soil in the vicinity, and continue to burn for 
days without intermission. 

BABIL'LA, an impure carbonate of soda, procured from plants which grow in salt- 
marshes or other places near tlie sea, and wdiich forms a considerable article of com- 


ing the plants, much in the same wa,y that sca-w^eeds are burned upon the coasts of 
Scotland to procure kelp. The Spanish B. is most esteemed, especially that produced 
near Alicante, which is chiefly obtained from the mlmla m/lra, a plant of the natural 
order chenopodiacofv. This plant is there cultivated in grounds close by the sea, embanked 
on the side nearest it, and furnished witli floodgates, through which tiie salt water is 
occasionally admitted. It is cut iii Sept., dried in small heaps, and then burned in 
a hole in the ground. Other species of mhola (salt-wort), as K and S. kali (the 

latter a common native of the shores of Britain), are also burned for B., although they 
yield it in smaller quantity than 8. mtim. B. is made in France from mlicorjna hcvhaaea 
or amnia ^ (glass-wort), another of the chenopodlacem, plentiful also in salt-marshes on tlio 
shores of Britain and other parts of Europe. The manufacture of B. has. greatly 
declined, from the fact that soda can now be made artificially from common salt. See 
Salt- WORT, 

BARl'NAS, or Yaninas, a stale in s. central Yenezuela; 17,494 sq.m.; pop. 210,000; 
a fertile^ region producing coffee, indigo, tobacco, and tropical fruits in ahuiuhmee, 
besides immense herds of cattle, sheep, asses, and mules. Barinas, the city of the 
same name, is on the Santo Domingo, 262 m. s.w. of Caraccas; pop. 8950. It was once 
prosperous, but was sacked by myalists during the war of independence. Tobacco 
of excellent quality is its chief export. Tlie streets are regular, and the houses neat and 
::-ciean, 


BAEIKCr, The firm of Baring Brothers is one of the greatest commercial house.s in 
the world. Its founder was John B., a German, wdio settled in a small business in Exe- 
ter, England, in the first lialf of the 18th century. Twm of his sons, Francis and John, 
establish* d in London in 1770 the now existing house. 

Prakcib became a director of the East India company, and being a stanch supporter 
of Pitt, was created a baronet by that minister in 1793. He took an active part in the 
discussions relative to the bank restriction act of 1797. 

Sir Thom.xs B., eldest son of the above, h. June 12, 1772, succeeded his father in 
the baronetcy. He appears to liave taken no active part in the business of the firm, being 
chiefly remarkable as an admirer and encourager of art. His magnificent collection of 
paintings svas dispersed by public sale after his death in April, 1848. 

Alexakdeb B., brother of the above. See Lord Ashburton. 

Sir Francis Thorkhill B., son of sir Thomas, whom he succeeded, was b. in 1790, 
was educated at Oxford, wliere in 1817 he took a double first class. He entered parlia- 
ment as M.p. for Portsmouth in 1826. Under successive whig government.s, be was a 
lord of the treasury, secretary to the treasury, chancellor of the exchequer, and first lord 
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nptiluclt; (him iis a ixilitician TTp 
? l I'orthbrook in 18fi6, nn.i diod the xain.. year. Jii.s son the re^T- 1 
Joid iSoitlibroob, was governor-gonerul of India from 1S7;3 to 1K70 ’ 

a polit”;Hrd'cd“nS^ 

r*iioTr!!f is engaged to a large extent in the negotiation of national ]oan^ in 

BARING-, Thomas Geobgb, b. 1826' the second lord TOnrn»]>tvwti- t'*' » i - i ■ 
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BARK. See Barque. 
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pnei^l, a very marked Hue of separation 

bundles of the stem, so that these plants arc B'enci-fllJ *1 ®-.tind the vessels or vascular 
bark. ■ It is in exogenous plants and Ps™t.t,u^ ^ ‘ incon’ec^tly, said to have no 
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vessels for a milk}' juice, as in tlie compion fig. The cambined strength and tlexibilitj 
of the fibers of the inner 11 reiuler it in niany cascis tisefnl for various purposes. See 
Febem and ]1\ST. In tlie true II , tin' ])eculiar juices and most characteristic substances 
elaborated by tlie idant arc very generally found, for which reason that part is often of 
the greatest importance in meciieine and the arts. The B. of many trees abounds in. 

taruuth or tanuh (leid (ii.Y.), 

Tlie 11 of a stem or branch of not more than one year old exhibits only a cellular 
integument or epidermis with an interior lining of wmody fiber— the inner B.; but ne\sr 
layers are added from year to year, the B. as wmll as the woody stem being increased 
from the caiulimn, the mucilaginous layer -which is interposed between the-m, and vvlncli 
particularly abounds in spring, -Nvlien the separation of the B. from the stem is most 
easy. The aunual layers, however, cannot long be distinctly recognized in the 11 'as in 
the'wmod; and in tlie older portions of woody stems, the outermost parts of tlie B. 
become desiccated and lifeless, and are in general, gradually thro-wm off. On this account, 
those mosses, liclieris, and oilier plants wdiich attach . themselves only to the outermost 
layer of the 11 of trees, and deiive theii* nourishment from it, cannot be regarded as tiuie 
paj’asites, as they are in no degree supported by the Juices of tlie stem, but only consume 
and remove exiernal malter ajready destitute of life. The 11 of some trees is remark- 
able for tin* thiclvjiess whicli it acepdres, as tliat of the cork-tree, in wdiich the epiplildtuni 
is forme<l of many layers of cells. Tlie outer parts of thick barks very often cu'ack, to 
admit of the expansion of the stem within; in the lace-bark tree of the West Indies, tlie 
fibers of tiie inmu’ B. ])ecomo partially separated as it is distended, forming lozenge- 
shaped mcsiies arranged with beautiful regularity. 

The comu'ction between the cellular tissue of the B. and that of the pith in the center 
of the tree is eontiuually maintained by means, in exogenous stems, of the medullary 
rays. See Exocjkxoes Pl.\nts and Pith. The B. is a protection to the young and 
tender wu.)od ; it appears also to exercise functions analogous to those of the leaves, 
which, when young, it re.sembles in its color, and wdiich are regarded as dilatations of it, 
so that it has been called the “universal leaf ” of a plant. 

BAEK, in medicine, etc. The principal harks used in medicine will he found noticed 
in separate articles. See Andira {Oahhage B., Burinam B.)\ Angostura B. ; Cakihbbb 
B. {Jatunica B., St. Lnda B., Piton B.); CASCAimmA i?., Etcntherla B.)\ 

Cinchona {CUnclwna B., Peruvian B., Jesuits' i?., Ghina, Cascarilla, A/vm B,, CaPmtyitr 
B., Camhaya B., Iluctiualm B., Iluav/ueo B., Jaen B., Lorn B., Mcmicalho B., Ash B., 
Groicn B., Silver 1?., Yelhm B., Tan B., etc.); Clove B. ; CoPALcirB B. ; OdliIjAw^an 
B. ; Winter’s Bark. — When B. is mentioned without any prefix, it is always cinchona, 
otherwise called Peruvian or Jesuits’ B., which is intended. 

Tlie barks used for dyeing, tanning, and other pui'poses in the arts, being generally 
named from the trees which produce them, particular references here are unnecessary. 

BAEK, FOR TANNING. The B, of many trees is capiable of being used for tannin^a^ 
(q.v.), but those kinds of B. are preferred which particularly abound in tannic acid. Oak 
B. is principally used in Britain and tliroughout Europe; also in North America, 
although that of America is obtained from species of oak different from the European; 
in Spain, tlie inner layer of the B. of tlie cork oak, or cork-tree, is employed, and it 
is to some extent imported into Britain for the use of tanners. The B. of the cliestimt 
is also much esteemed. Larch B. and willow^ B. are used in preparing some kinds of 
leather. The B. of the birch and that of the alder are also emplo^md; birch B. being, 
ho-wever, more esteemed for st(?eping fishermen’s nets and cordage, to' iireserve them from 
rotting, than for the preparation of leather. Different species of acacia (q.v.) and of 
mcalyptiis (q.v.) furnish barks used for tunning in Australia, some of -which have, to a 
«mali extent, become articles of commerce. 

The harhing of trees can be accomidi.shed with facility only in spring, wiien the sap 
has begun to circulate. The tree being felled, the rough external lifeless parts of the B. 
are removed as useless, by means of a sharp instrument called a semper; the smaller 
branches are cut into lengths of about .3 ft., and their B. is loosened by beating w^iih a 
mallet, and easily taken off — as boys at the same season make plane-tree wifi sties; the 
B. of the trunk and main branches is cut through by a cbjseldike instrument, called a 
hm'Jnng-'lron, into similar lengths, each of which is divided longitudinally, and fimdly 
stripped off by the aid of mullets, chisels, etc. The B. is sometimes dried in sheds, 
heing placed on narrow shelves or frames in such a w^ay that there may be a very free 
circulation of air about it; sometimes in the open air, when it is very generally made to 
rest in a sloping position against trunks of trees placed horizontally at a little distance 
from the ground, the larger pieces of B. being ]fiaced so as to protect the smaller both 
from sun and rain. Great care is necessary in the drying of B., as it is much spoiled if 
allowed to get moldy, and is liable to sulfer injury from rain or from the exposure of 
its inner surface to the sun. — Oak and birch B. arc usually about equal in their price, 
which, however, varies very much, from £4 to £8 per ton. " Larch B. is much less valu- 
able; it is also of much greater bulk in proportion to its -weight. The B. is a very 
important source of the revenue derived from manj^ woods and coppices. 

BAEE BEETLE, or BARK-cnAFEii, a name common to many of the large family of 
coleopterous insects (q.v.), called by entomologists xylopJiagi (Gr. wmod-eaters). They 
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are all small, and generally of uniform color; they have hard bodies, and short, often 
club-shaped aiitennte. Most of the family live in wood or other ^'eg’c^a})lo substatices, as 
mushrooms, dried plants in herbariums, etc., and sonic of them an^ (oxtremely injurious 
to living trees. Those called B. beetles or bark-chafers bore holes in the liark, and deposit 
their eggs in the inner bark, in which tlie larvm excavate patliways, often causing tlie 
death of the tree. One spedes in particular, sometimes called the common bark-cliafer 
ifwnicus i^pof/raphis), and sometimes the typographer beetle, from tlie ligiire of its bur- 
rows, has from time to time appeared in extraordinary numbers, ravaging the forests of 
Germany. In 1788, It caused the death of a million and a half of pines in the Harz 
forest alone. This insect is mentioned in some of the old Giinnun liturgies under the 
popular name of “ the Turk,” which its dreaded ravages obtained for it. 

BAK'KAL, or Je'bel Bar'icau, a singular sandstone rock in Kubia, vsituated in lat. 
18“ 81' n., and long. 31“ 46' e., about a mile from the right bank of tlie Hite. It is quite 
isolated, perpendicular on the side facing the river, and very steep on all. Tt i.s about 
2 m. in circumference at the base, and 400 ft. in heiglit, its summit forming a pi-etty 
broad plateau. Between it and the river are the remains of some magnificent temples, 
the two principal ones being known as the typlionium, and the great temple, one of 
the largest monumental ruins of Hubia. Tlie ancient city of Hapatais supjiosed to liave 
.been situated in the vicinity. The two red granite lions, now in the Egyptian room of 
the British museum, were brought from here in 1S82 by lord Prudhoe. 

BAEKEB, Edmund Henry, a well-known English philologist, was b. 22d Dec., 1788, 
at Hollym, in Yorkshire, and studied at Cambridge. Besides editions of severtd Latin 
classics, and numerous contributions to periodicals, particularly to the 0/a.K^/erU Jovrnal, 
he was led, during a residence with the famous philologist Parr, to undertake a revision 
of Stephens’s Thesaurus Ling um Qrceem, This gigantic work was violently as.^'ailcd in the 
Quarterly Uemw by Blomfield, against whom B. wrote his Arhttirchnh Anti-Blomficld’ 
ianus (London, 1818); yet he and his publisher, Valpy of London, caiTicd it on and 
completed it in a spirited manner (18 vols., 1816-28). In 1812 appeared the lirst 
volume of his Classical Recreations. ' lie also supplied materials for rlie composition of 
Sturtz’s Etymologlmm Cxidiarmm. He likewise translated some works of German 
philologists, among others, Buttmann’s Greek Grammar for School ji He collected the 
mass of anecdote and criticism relative to his friend Dr. Parr, wild), was publislied in 
2 vols. in 1828-29, under the title of Parriana, a work well-nigh unreadable, from, the 
superabundance and ill-digested nature of its matter. He also assisted prof. Dunbar in 
the compilation of the Greek and English Lexicon published in 1881, He lost all that 
he had in a lawsuit about a valuable inheritance, so tliat he was obliged to sell bis fine 
library, and was put into the debtors’ prison. He died in London, “Mar. 21, 1889, in 
extreme poverty. 

# BAKKER, Fordycb, b. Maine, 1819; graduated at Bowdoin, and studied medicine 
at Harvard, Paris, and Edinburgh; professor of midwifery at Bowdoin, and in Kew 
York medical college; president of the He-wYork state medical society, and professor of 
clinical midwifery and diseases of women in Bellevue meaical college. He wrote, in 
1872, a treatise on puerperal diseases. 

BARKER, George F., b. Mass., 1835; graduate of Yale, scientific school; chemical 
assistant in Harvard medical school; professor of chemistry and geology in Wheaton 
(111.) college; acting professor of chemistry in Albany medical (Tollege*: professor of 
physiological chemistry and toxicology in Yale; professor of chemistry in tlie univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and vice-president of the American association for tbe advance- 
ment of science. He has lectured in many cities, and is author of a Text-Book of Element- 
ary Chemistry. 

BARKER, Jacob, 1779-1871; b. Maine; an eminent merchant and financier. He 
be.gaa trade in New York; lost his fortune in 1801; recovered soon after, and in tbe wau* 
of 1812 raised a loan of $5,000,000 for the government. He was a state senator in New 
York when the senate was the court of ap|D^eals. He established a iiewspatier to advo- 
cate the election of De Witt Clinton for governor; founded the exchange hank in Hew 
Yoi’k, and became a heavy ‘ operator in stocks; failed, was indicted with others for 
conspiracy to defraud ; defended himself in person, and the jury disagreed ; was tried 
twice more, and then the indictment was quaslied. He removed to New” Orleans in 1884 
and built up a fortune, but was impoverished by the rebellion, in wliich he w^as loyal to 
the union. 

BABKEB, John, descended of an English mercantile family, became, in 1799, agent 
for the Bast India company at Aleppo; in 1826, British consul at Alexandria; "and 
afterwards consuPgencral in Egypt. In the year 1884, he removed from this situation 
to the lonely but lovely valley of Suedia on the Orontes, four lea.gues from Antioch, 
where he employed himself in'the cultivation of the choicest fruits of Asia and Europe. 
We are indebted to him for the Hanwick nectarine, the most delicious 3^et introduced 
into our gardens. The good terms on which he stood wdth the people around him and 
with the government, enabled him to render many valuable services to European 
travelers. He died at Suedia on the 5th of Oct., 1850. 
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lAKKEE’S MILL (Ft. roue a rkictmi, Qm\ Sefjrier'’siDm^ a water-wheel invented 
hy Dr. liarkin* towards the end of the 17tli century. It is represented in its simplest or 
typiea] form in cut. A is a wide metal pipe, resting at its lower end by the steel spindl# 
T, oimi m(da! block B, and kept in a vertical position 
by die spindle H. at its upper end, which trasses through 
the frame of the machine, so that it can easily revolve 
round its axis. Near its lower end, two smaller pipes 
or arms, C, 0, are inserted, which project horizontally 
from it, and these have each, at the outer extremity, 
a noiocut vertically in them, opening towards opposite 
sides. The watei" is supplied by the pipe P, which 
opens over a funneldike widening on the upper part of 
X and the quantity is so regulated that while the 
pipe A is kept nearly full, no more is admitted than 
issues from the lower oritices. The reaction caused 
by the water gushing from the arms, forces them back- 
wards, and gives to the whole machine a rotatory 
motion. This reaction is much the same as is seen 
in the recoil of a gun when fired, or in tlie pushing 
back of a small boat by the foot on stepping ashore. 

It may be also thus explained: Suppose that’dhe arms 
were closed all round, the water would press against 
the sides with a force proportional to the height of 
the water in the pipe A, and the pressure against any 
particular surface of the side would produce no motion 
of the arm, Ijccause an equal pressure is exerted in a 
contrary direction by a corresponding surface opposite 
to it. Now, if one of these surfaces be cut out, the 
pi’essuro against the other being uncounteracted, forces the arm in the opposite direction 
to that of the side in which the whole is made. This being done to both arms on 
opposite sides, two equal pressures are iirodiiced, which conspire in generating the same 
motion of rotation. As soon as motion ensues, centrifugal force comes into play, which, 
throwing the wjiter out towards the ends of the arms, increases the rapidity of its dis- 
charge, and also its I’eacting power. When the wheel is in action, the water thus acts 
under the influence of two forces — one' being the pressure of the column in A, and 
the otlier the centrifugal force generated by the rotation of the wheel itself. The motion 
of the wheel is transmitted by'tlie spur-wheel fixed to the spindle S, to the 
which is to be driven by it, or, in the ease of a corn-miil, the spindle pass 
through the lower millstone, and is firmly fixed into the upper one. 

The power is manifestly increased by heightening the water-column, or by lengthening 
the arms — the bu'mer increasing the pressure of the water, and the latter incxeasing the 
leverage at which tliis pressure acts. In the mill shown in the figure, the column in A 
cannot be advantageously heightened, for the higlier it rises, the greater must be th© 
weight wliich the conical spindie, T, has to sustain, and the greater, consequently, becomes 
the friction. It is from this circumstance that such mills are found, in practice, to yield 
but a small mechanical effect — the friction consuming too large a proportion of the work 
of the wheel. Hence, in the reaction wheels now in use, thcT original B. M. has been so 
modified as to allow of the water being conducted from the reservoir below the arms 
instead of above. This is effected by making the vertical pipe revolve below in a 
atufiing-box at its junction with the conduit, and above, by a pivot moving in the fixed 
frame. By this arrangement, the friction attending the rotation is reduced to a minimum, 
for not only is the weight of tlie water placed out of account, but also a large proportion 
of the weight of the wheel itself, wdiich is borne by the upward pressure of the water. 
The mechanical performance of such wheels is said to be highly satisfactory, producing, 
with a limited supply of water falling from a considerable height, a useful effect, hardly 
to be obtained by aiiy other contrivance. The power of these machines may be also 
increased by using curved instead of .straight arms. With straight arms a considerable 
loss of force is incurred by the sudden change of the direction of the current when it 
leaves the arm, which does not take place to the same extent with curved arms, where 
this cliangc is effected gradually. In Whitelaw’s mill (hence called the Scottish turbine), 
the form of B. M. generally met with in Scotland, there are three instead of two curved 
^rms of tins description. Considerable difference of opinion still exists as to the 
B. M., some considering it as the most perfect way of applying water-power, 
putting it in the same rank as an undershot wheel, with the same water-supply. Of late 
years, it has been more extensively employed than formerly, both in this country and on 
the continent. See Water-powkk. 

BAEKINC^, a t. of the co. of Essex, England, in a low flat situation, on the left bank 
of the Roding, about 2 m. above its junction with the Thames, and 5 m. n.e. of Bondon, 
on the North Woolwich railway. Pop. 71, 5766, among whom are many fishermen, 
who pursue their occupation on” the Thames, the tide flowing up the Roding to the 
to-wn. The mouth of the Roding is often called Barking creak. The neighborhood 
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sends large quantities of potatoes and vegetables to llie Londoii^market. ^ Tliero is also a 
transit' trade in coal and timber. The church of St, Margaret is an cdiricc ol consider- 
able beauty, in the perpendicular stvie, and probably of the bcg'imung of the lotbc. ; 
i)Ut it contains three columns of the early Norman style, supposcal tfj lia^'e Inien brought 
from the ruins of the adjacent abbey.— was one of the richest nunneries 
in England. It was founded about 677 a, b., in the reigns of St;b1)a, and Sighcrc, kings 
of the East Saxons, by St. Erkenwald, bishop of London, whose sisti'r, St, Ethelburga, 
rvas the first abbess. In 870, it was burned to the ground by the Danes, and the nuns 
l-iiiied or dispersed. It was rebuilt and restored to Its former splendor b<y iiing Edgnr, 
in the middle of the 10th century. The abbess of Barking was oiui (»f four ladies v.dio 
lield the rank of baroness in right of their ofiice. She lived in great stale, and always 
furnished a quota of men to the king in time of w-ar. Slie was retpiired also to maintain 
cerhiin enxbankments on the Thames. Several queens of England, and otlaT liHlies of 
very high birth, assumed the office of abbess of Barking. After the sn])pressioTi of con- 
vents by Henry Till., the abbey buildings soon went to ruin, and scarcely any remain.^ 
exist except tlie gate-house. 

BABK-STOVE, in gardening, a kind of hot-house intended for those plants which 
require not only the greatest heat, but also a continually moist aUnosphci'c. It {leiives 
its name from the use of tanners’ bark, for the purpose of producing 1 hU atrnosplieric 
condition. The bark is placed in a pit, lined and paved with brick, and pots containing 
tropical plants are sunk in itALy which means the plants not only enjoy a moisture 
resembiing that of their native climates, but the earth around, their roots is kojU imi- 
formly ana moderatel}'- heated. The principle of the B. is adopted in pineries, palm- 
iiouses, etc., also in forcing-stoves for producing the ordinary fruits and vegetables of 
temperate climates at unusual seasons. A considerable heat results from tlic fermenta- 
tion of tanners’ bark, but it is not Uixon this that its value in the B, cliietly depends, 

BAE'LAAM ANB JOS'APHAT, one of the most widely-spread religious romances^ 
of the middle ages, relating the conversion of the Indian prince Josapliat by the 
hermit Barlaam,"’and thereby illustrating the power of Cliristianity to overcome temp- 
tation, and proving its superiority over all other creeds. The story, hoxvever, has 
been discovered to be nothing more or less tlian a Christianized "version of the 
legendary history of Buddha, agreeing with it in all essentials and many details. 
The celebrated "divine, John Damascene, is regarded as the author of the original 
Greek MS., which was first published by M. de Boissonade in the 4th Volume of his 
Anecdota (Paris, 1882), and translated into German by Liebrecht (Mtiust., 1847). But 
even in the middle ages, a Latin version of this romance had been extensively circulated. 
About the end of the 15tli c., it was often printed in a detached form, and later it 
appeared amongst the works of John Damascene (Paris, 1609). Vincent de Beauvais 
wove the story into his Specuhwi Historiede. From the Latin version sprung threes 
French poetical versions belonging to the 13th c., and as yet unprlnted. The Italian 
Siona di S. Ba^Haam (latest edition, Kome, 1816) may be traced to a Provencal original 
as early as the beginning of the 14tli century. In"Germany, Rudolf von Ems derived 
his poem, B. andJ,, first printed at KOnigsberg (1818), and later at Leipsic, from the 
Latin of John Damascene. There is also an Augsburg impression of a prose translation 
of the ancient Latin text, belonging to the close of the 15th century. The Bpaiiish 
Ezstoria de B, y J., by Juan de Arze Solorzano (Madrid, 1608), the Polish poetical ver- 
sion, by Kulizowsky (Cracow, 1688), as xveli as the Bohemian (Prague, 1508), are all 
borrowed from the Latin; while the Icelandic Bmiamm Saga^^xidi the Swedish popular 
tale, B. ooh have a German source. A Norwegian version, printed from an old vellum 
MS, of the beginning of the 13th c., said to liave been translanted by king Hakon Sverre- 
son, appeared in 1851. This romance has even been rendered into the Tagala language 
of the Phi :ppines, and there printed (Manilla, 1712). 

BAE-LE-BT7C, or BAB-STiK-OnNAnsr, a t. in the department of the Meuse, France. It 
is situated on the Ornain, about 125 m. e. from Paris, with which it is connected by- 
railway, and with the Rhine by canal. Pop. *76, 16,643, who manufacture cotton an"d 
calicoes, and cpry on a considerable trade in timVxer from the Vosges, for the use of 
Paris, and in iron, wool, and wine. B. has a communal college, normal school, and 
public lii)rary. Its origin dates from the 10th century. 

BAELET'TA, a fortified seaport of Italy, province of Bari, on tlie Adriatic. Pop. 
’72, 28,163, who carry on a large shipping-trade with Greece, the Ionian islands, and 
other ports of the Adriatic. The town is well built, handsome, and clean; has a fine 
cathedral, a colossal statue supposed to represent the emperor Heraclius, a college, 
theater, and castle, formerly one of the most impregnable fortresses in Italy. A feature 
of B, is the large and magnificent gateway which leads to its harbor. During the 
blockade of B. by the French in 1502-3, which ended in the defeat and death of timir 
commander, the duke of Nemours, the celebrated combat between eleven cavaliers of 
France, and as many of Spain, in which the chevalier Bayard so distinguished himself, 
took place, and ended in a drawn battle. 

BARLETTA, Gabeiello, an Italian Benedictine preacher of the 18th c., famous for 
eccentricity as well as eloquence, interlarding the reading of litanies with sharp practical 
comments. His collected sermons passed through many editions. 
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is special suited to it, such as in Belgium, Holland, Prussia, and Hcaimnrk. Indeed, 
while most of the countries of Europe send us wheal, it is cliiehy I)einmr,-k and JSih'sia 
that supply iiswitli barley. For this reason, the prices of l>. liave iKicri relalivtdy higher 
in this country than those of wheat, since the introduction of free-lrade in grain. Xo 
country seems to possess a soil and climate so wmll suited to its growtli as many parts oi 
Britain. In former times, this grain was largely used in the Ihutish islands as human 
food; hut this is not the case now, except in some parts of Ireland and, in astray instance, 
in the highlands of Scotland, where the condition' of the population has uudeygone com- 
paratively little amelioration. In Scotland, however, a conslderaihe quantity is made 
use of in the making of broth. In this case, the grain is clenudefl of Its husk by the 
friction of revolving millstones, and goes under the name of pot barley.^ But; (lie 
larger proportion of the B. grown in Great Britain, as well as that "whicli. is iruj un-tod, 
is employed in the distillation of spirits, and in the manufacture of beer,M]e, and poi-- 
ter. The moderate qualities are taken up by the distillers, while the brewers of ale 
and porter require the finest, which are known by the silvery color of the husk, and 
the specific gravity of the grain. Pine malting B., therefore, always comma,mls a ready 
demand in the London market, as well as a high price. For several years barley }\as not 
only grown better than any other grain with the British fanner, but has coramandod 
relatively the best prices. 

Perhaps the cultivation of B. occupies as prominent a «sliare of the arai)lc hinds of 
Suffolk and Norfolk as of any other part of Britain. Fine malting qualities are gro-vn 
on the turnip-soils of these counties, as well as throughoat the s.e. counth'S, where 
tlie four-course rotation is adopted. In this rotation, the B. follows the turnip-crop, 
which is usually consumed on the land by sheep. The ground is carefully prepared by 
plowings and rollings, to pulverize it thoroughly before the reception of tlie seed, which 
is usually sown by a drill machine at the rale of about two bushels to the acre. On the 
strong lands of Suffolk and Huntingdon, the B.-crop is sowii' after a summer-fallow or a 
green crop, in which case the soil is plowed before the frosts of winter sets in, to render 
It friable by spring. As soon as the weather permits, after the first w'eek of February, 
the seed is committed to the ground. A fine mold is in tliis way obtained, and the 
crops are usually abundant and of good quality. In the s. of England, tiie grain is 
allowed to stand till it is fully ripe, when it" is either cut with the seytlie or most 
commonly now^ with the reaping-machine. In some parts, it is not bound up into 
sheaves, but remains in the swrath for a few days, wdien it is afterwards carted, and 
stored into barns. A small portion of the B.-crop is still thrashed out by the flail, owing 
to the maltsters being under the impression that tlie thrashing- mills injure the germinat- 
ing powers. The chief varieties growui in England are the Chevalier, the cominon, tlie 
early English, and the Norfolk. The first named is the most largely sowui, as the quality 
is su})erior to any other, and, under liberal treatment, the yield is greater. The produce 
is more influenced by the seasons than that of 'wheat, as it is liable to suffer from 
droughts in the earl}^ part of the year. On w^ell-farmed land, from 48 to 60 busliels and 
upwards are got to the acre. In the peaty soils of the fens of Lincolnshire, B. is not 
raised, as it is too liable to lodge with the rain; neither is B. a favorite crop in the moist 
climate of the w. of England. It does not endure the rains so well as wiieat, nor do 
so w’'ell on highly farmed land. In Wales and Lancashire, it is generally grown after 
a crop of wheat, and the cultivation and management are not so careful as*in tiie east. 

Barley has long been grown in Scotland, and comes to great perfection wliere the 
soil and climate are suitable. The level parts of the Lothians and other counties in the 
s. of Scotland, with Moray, Inverness, and Ross in the n., are the districts in w^hicli the 
finest crops are raised. In these rich districts, B. is commonly sown after a portion of 
the turnip-break. For this reason, it does not occupy so large a proportional breadth as 
it does under the Norfolk four-course. The produce is equally abundant, how'ever, and 
the quality of the grain is often not inferior, Chevalier is the favorite variety there also. 
The crop, when ripe, is cut by sickle, scythe, or rcaping-machiiie ; bound up at once, 
and put into stooks, to defend it from the weather, till ready to cart, and to be built up 
i ii neat round stacks. The grain is invariably thrashed out by mach inery. In the iiigher 
districts of Scotland, where the soil and climate are not so good, the inferiority of the 
grain, unless in an especially favorable year, both in quality and quant, ity is eonsldera- 
ble. It is only in fine seasons that the quality is such as to render it an object to malt- 
sters, and in wet, cold unsuitable seasons, distillers can only make use of it at a reduced 
price. The Chevalier variety is a little late for inferior climatiss, and the early English 
and other kinds that come sooner to maturity are often preferred. In Berwickshire, 
Aberdeenshire, Banffshire, Kincardineshire, and Forfarshire, the five-course rotation — 
of two years' grass, oats, turnips, and B. — is more generally adox>1ed than in sonic other 
counties in Scotland, and a large quantity of this grain is raised, but tlie quality is gen- 
erally inferior to that of the crops in e. Lothian. Along the light soils fringing' the 
Moray and Cromarty firths, as fine quality of grain is got as in'" e. Lothian. Moray- 
shire B. has long been famous for its fine sample, and is in great demand with English 
brewers. On the other hand, in the less genial climate of the western counties, and also 
of the upper parts of Aberdeenshire, Banffshire, and Perthshire, less B. is sown, and 
oats frequently succeed the greeu crops. In these parts the variety knowm as bear, or 
was for many a day preferred to any other, as it is not so liable to lodge, and it with- 
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stands wet •weather far better, and conics earlier to maturity. Bear, too, is the variety 
which is cultivated by many of the small cotters in the highlands and islands. Instcall 
of u rotation in which gretm crops find a place to husband and spare the natural resources 
of the soil, a succession of coni crops are taken, with an occasional rest to the soil, and 
then a rosiiiuption of the cropping. 

As to the manuring of the crop, on the turnip soils of the s. of England, the land is 
enricfiied ])y the droppings of the sheep. In the strong soils of ISTorfolk and Huntingdon, 
guano, rinpe-cake, and otlier manures abounding in nitrogen, are applied when the seed 
is sown. In the ■\v\ of England, the moist climate renders the application of manures 
more ])i‘ecari(9us, and B. is frequently taken after a crop of wheat without any appllca,- 
tion of fertili/A'rs. When the turnip crop is 'drawn from the land, as it often is in Scot- 
land, guano is the manure lield ill most estimation; the quantity applied is from 2 to 4 
cwt. p(‘r acre. In Bei-wickshire and Morayshire, as in Norfolk, the prevalence of the 
five- course shift, and the practice of eating the crop on the ground, secure a siitficiently 
liberal manuring. In other parts, -where B. is taken after wheat, farm-yard manure is 
often applie<l, as well as guano and phosphoric manures. In some northern counties, 
the root crops are laid down with artificial manures, and the roots carted olf, farm-yard 
manure spi'cad uu liio land and plowed in with the seed furrow.” B, requires a fine 
tilth and s<jil in ricli maiuirial condition. The earlier it is sown in the season, the more 
liberal ought to be the applicatiion of nitrogenous manures. The later it is sown, 
manures containing nitrogen should be used more sparingly, and a portion of phosuhoric 
manures substituted in their stead. 

BAELEY-BEEAKj a popular amusement, very common in the reign of Janies I., and 
with certain modifications, in name and practice still existing among young persons, 
both in England and Scotland. Originally, it was played by six people, tliree of ea<?h 
sex, who ivere formed into couples. A ])icce of ground was then apportioned into three 
parts; and into the center one, called a couple was doomed by lot. The sport con- 
sisted in the two in the condemned part -‘catching” one of the other couples while tliey 
were in the act of changing places, when the couple caught had to go into the center. 
It was, however, no easy matter for tlie two in the center to capture another couple, for 
by the rules of the game, they ivere hound to keep united, while the others, when hard 
pressed, might sever. Thus, sir Philip Sidney, in describing the game, says: 

Soon as the middle two 
Do, cowpZedI, towards either couple make, 

They false and fearful do their hands 'imdo. 

When the whole had been caught, the game was ended, and the last couple taken was 
said to be in hell. Their paiiishment appears to have consisted in kissing each other. 
Herrick says, in referring to the game: 

If kissing be of plagues the \vorst, 

We'll wish in hell we had been last and first. 

In Scotland, the game consisted in one person chasing the rest round the stacks in a 
farmyard; and when one was caught, he or she had to assist in cap^iring the rest. The 
origin of the name is doubtful. l)r. Jamieson suggests that, in Scotland, the locality of 
the game may liave given it its name — ‘‘barla-lS^racks, about the stacks.” Tlie same 
authority also adds: ‘‘Perhaps from barley and hreah^ q., breaking of the rile;?/, because 
after a certain time allowed for settling preliminaries, on a cry being given, it is the 
business of one to (*.atch as many prisoners as he can.” This supposition is not improba- 
ble. In the modern games of “shepherds a-warning” and “ tig,” -which appear to have 
been derived from B."^ a “barley” means i), -parley. 

BAKLEYCOEH, John, a personification of the spirit of barlej^ or malt-liquor, used 
jocularly, and also in humorous poetical effusions. There exists a whimsical English 
tract of old date, under the title of The Arraigning and Indicting of Sir JohnBarleymrn. 
Knt, printed for Timothy Tmpot, in which sir John is described as of “noble blood, well 
beloved in England, a great support of tlie crown, and a maintainor of both rich ami 
poor.” S(*e I-ibne’s Eceryday Book, vol. i. 

BAELEY-SIT0AE, a, confection prepared with sugar and a decoction of barley. S(^e 
SUGAU. " 

BABLOW, FKANors Channing, b. N. Y"., 1834; a graduate of Harvard; served 
in the union armies of the rebellion, and rose to be niaj.gon. He has been secretary 
of state and attorney-general of New Y^ork. 

BAELOW, Joel, an American poet and politician, b. in 1755 at Beading in Connec 
tient. lie studied at Yale college in New Haven. He was intended for the profession 
of the haw, but served as a military chaplain during the war of independence. In 178‘7, 
he publislied a potmi called The Vhion of OohmtjiiH, which in 1805 appeared anew in an 
enlarged form as The Cohimhiad. It abounds in beautiful passages, but is overburdened 
witlkpolitical and x>hilosophical disquisitions, and disfigured by singularities of expres- 
sion. B. aecepted'a commission in 1788 to prosecute the sale of lands for the Ohio com- 
pany in England and France, wdiere he signalized himself by zealous republicanism; 
published iii 1792 in London a })oem entitled Tim Goiispiracy rf Kings, and endeavored 
also to work upon the public mind in England by political pamphlets. In autumn 1792 
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I fill clKiriici:*!', (l.'‘sc:-ii;L‘s ilio two ways of life— the way of light and the way of darkness, 

5 and f loses Vv'itli an oxliortation that those who read it may so live that they may be 

hless< d to all elernity. It is a simple, pious, and earnest work; but makes a far more 
Judicious use of the New Testament than of the Old. 

BAEKABITES, an order of monks which sprung up at Milan in 1530. They were so 
called beciiuse the church of St. Bjirnabas in that city was granted them to preach in. 
They were approved of by pope Clement VIL and pope Paul III. Their special duties 
were, to attend the sick, to preach, to instruct the young, and to take the charge of 
souls. They soon established themselves in Italy, Prance, Austria, and Spain, and 
enjoyed the* privilege of teaching theology in' the schools of Milan and Pavia, Many 
eminent men have ])ecn sent forth by them. Besides the three usual monastic vows, 
they took a, fourth, viz., not to sue for church preferments. In Prance and Austria 
thov were employed in tlie conversion of Protestants; but they have now, as a body, 
.alniost fallen into oblivion. Only a few monasteries exist here and there in Prance and 
Italy. 

BA.KNABY LECTURES, of the university of Cambridge, where four persons 
are chosen annually on St. Barnabas day to lecture on mathematics, philosoj^hy, rhetoric, 

‘ and logic. 

BAENACLE, or BEm^iCLE, Leprm^ called Anatifa Pentalasmis, a kind of shell- 
; fish, a genus of drrliopoda (q. v.), the type of a family of articulate animals distinguished 

by a long tlexible stalk or peduncle, which is provided wdth muscles, upon the summit 
of Avliich, in the true haimacles, are shelly valves five in number, inclosing the principal 
organs of tlic animal, and opening and closing on one side like the opercular valves of 
h(ilaiin.)i (q.v.), to admit of its s])reading out and retracting its net — an apparatus similar 
to that by which the animals of that genus obtain their food. Barnacles abound in 
almost all seas, attaching themselves in great numbers to logs of wood, ships’ bottoms, 
etc. They grow very rapidly. Some of the species are eaten in some parts of the 
f world, and perhaps they were among the halcmi which the ancient Romans esteemed a 

\ delicacy. — In some cirrhopods, very nearly allied to the true barnacles, and resembling 

them in general form, the shelly valves almost entirely disappear. 
f In former times, the B. was supposed to be the embryo of a goose or bird of some 

I kind; a notion which doubtless arose from a fancied resemblance between the convolu- 

I tions of the fish in its shell and the embryo of a bird in the egg. It wms, therefore, 

I believed that the barnacle goose, described in next article, sprung from these marine 

I shells. Ilollinshed grjivel3’' allirms that such was the case; and the most learned men of 

f their time were weak enough to give credence to the absurdity. Gerard, in his Rerlal 

I (1597), declares, that after “a thing in form like a lace of silke finely ■woven, as it were, 

I together” — wldcli he correctU’- enough states to be “the first thing that appeareth” when 

I “the shell gapeth open”— tliere next follow “the legs of the bird hanging out;” and at 

I last the bird, increasing in size, “ hangeth only by the bill,” and “in short space after it 

I cometh to full maturity^ and falleth into the sea, \vhere it gatheretli feathers, andgrowetli 

£4 to a fowl bigger than a mallard, and lesser than a goose,” etc. All this was represented 

I • as constantly taking place on tiie coast of Lancashire and the Hebrides, and continental 
writers of greater name reported in like mariner the same fable, against wdiich Ray and 
I other early naturalists were obliged seriously to argue. The B., however, really under- 

goes transformations not less wonderful than the fabled ones, which have rendered it an 
I , object of so mucfii interest. See Oiuiuiopoda. 

BAElSIfAGLE (xOOSS, or Bekntcle Goose, often also called Babnacle, or Bebiticle 
{anser hernkbt ov leffcopnk), the bird which the fables of former days represented as deriv- 
ing its origin fforn the cirrhopod of whicli it bears the name. It is in size smaller than 
the common wild goose, being'only a little more than 2 ft. long, and about 5 lbs. in 
weight. It is very pi-etlily marked, having the forehead, cheeks, and throat wdiite, the 
bill black, and a l^lack stripe extending from it to the eye; the crown of the head, neck, 
and upper part of the breast, black; the rest of the plumage on the uppei\parts of the 
body chiefly" ash-gray and black, in undulating bars — on \he lower parts, white. It is 
^ a common winter visitant of the western coasts of Britain and of Ireland, but in the 

eastern parts of Britain it is rare. It retires in spring to more northern regions, where 
it lireeds, vast numbers passing northward along the coast of Norway to the Arctic 
ocean. It is highly esteemed for tlm table. 

The brent goose, or bnmt barnacle {anser hrenta or torquafm^ A. herniela of somo 
naturalists), has frequently received the name of the B. G., and no little confusion has 
existed concerning tliem in books of science, although the birds are sufiiciently distinct. 
The bemt goose is smaller than the B. G., being only about 21 in. in length. It is also of 
much darker plumtige, the whole luaid, throat, and neck being black, except a small 
patch on eac^li side of the neck, which is white, mixed with a few regularly placed black 
feathers; the upper parts of tiie body generally almost black, and the lo'wer parts slate- 
gray, exce]>t the vent and under taif-coverts, which are white. It is remarable for length 
of wing and powerful flight, and for its distant migrations. It is very common in vvin- 
ter on the British shores, "but breeds in high nortliern latitudes. It is a winter-bird of 
j|)assage in the United Stfites and Canada, as in Britain and on the continent of Europe. 
Jt is excellent for the table. 
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tions. He lias pulilislied Problems in Potary Motion, Bankers and Defenses of Neiw 
York, Kotcs of Sea Coast Defense, The (7. 8. A. and the Battle of Bull Bun, ArUUery 
Operations of the Army of ths Potomac, QtaS 

BAEHAEB CASTLE, nn inland t. in the s. of Durham co., on the ri^ht bank of the 
Tees, about 40 ni. from its mouth, and 26 m. s.w. of Durham. It stands on the slope of 
an eminence rising from the river. Its chief manufactures are hats, carpets, shoe- 
makers’ thread, leather, plaids, and stockings. It has one of the largest corn-markets in 
the n. of England. Dn a, rocky lieight over the river are the ruins (covering 6| acres) of 
a castle, founded about 1180 by Barnard, son of Guy Baliol, a follower of the conqueror, 
and ancestor of John Baliol, king of Scotland, who was born in the castle, and founded 
an hospitaJ for the poor in the town. B. 0. is the scene of part of sir W. Scott’s poem of 
Bokeby. .Pop. 71, 4306. 

BASEAUL', at. of w. Siberia, in the government of Tomsk. It is situated at tlie? 
jimciion of the Barnaul with the river Oby, and has a pop. of (1867) 12,928, who are 
chietly engaged in the mining and smelting of the metals found in the vicinity, wdiich 
consist of silver, lead, and copper. B. has 120 furnaces at work, is the seat of a mining 
board, and has a magnetic and meteorological observatory. 

BAEMAVE, Antotke-Pierre-Joseph-Mabie, a distinguished character and victim 
of the French revolution, was b. at Grenoble in 1761, was the son of an advocate, 
adopted his father’s profession, and early attracted attention in the parliament of Greno- 
ble by the talents which he displayed. A pamphlet which be published against the 
feudal system led to his being returned as deputy from bis province to the states- 
general in 1789. He zealously advocated the proclamation of the rights of man, was- 
velieincrit in opposition to the absolute veto, carried through the confiscation of church 
property to the use of the nation, the emancipation of the Jews, and the abolition of the 
religious orders, and was mainly instrumental in the liberation of the slaves and reor- 
ganization of the colonies. As a leader of the extreme party in the earlier stages of the 
revolution, he became the idol of the people, and particularly after his victory over 
Mirabeau, in the question of the power of peace and war, w'hich Mirabeau wished to 
remain with the king, and B. successfully claimed for the national assembly. He 
subsequently, however, became inclined to a more moderate course, defended tlie invio- 
lability of the king’s person, and resisted the assertion by the assembly of power to 
remove ministers. This conduct led to his being regarded as a renegade from the 
.national party, and to his being assailed by the fierce vituperations of the daily press. 
He retired to his native place on the dissolution of the national assembly; but after tlie 
10th of Aug., 1792, he w'as impeached, along with Lameth and Duport-Dutertre, on 
account of correspondence with the court; was brought to Paris, tried before the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, condemned, and guillotined on the 29th of Nov., 1798. 

BARNBURNEPiS, a section of the democratic party in New York about 1848, 
opposed to the extension of slavery, and supported Van Buren for president against 
Cass, the regular nominee. Their* vote, dividing the democratic strength, gave New 
York, Coiinecticiit, and IVIassacliusetts to Taylor, the w^hig nominee, and secured his 
election. The name was suggested by the story of the farmer %vho burned his barn to 
clear it of rats. The other section of the democracy in New York was called "Old 
Hunkers.” 

BAR'NEGAT, a village in Ocean co., N. J., frequented by sportsmen in search of 
wild fowl, and peopled chiefiy by seamen. It has an academy, and is a good place for 
sea-bathing 

BAK'NEGAT BAA", on the Atlantic, in Ocean co., N. J., 23 m. long and 1 to 4 m. 
wide, separated from the ocean by Squan beach. At the mouth is a light-house, 39'’ 45' 
48" n., 74’ 6' 3" w\, showung a wdiite fiasiiing light. 

BARNES, a co. in e. Dakota, crossed by the North Pacific railroad and by the 
Sheyenne river; 1584 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 1615. It is an agricultural region, raising wheat 
being the chief business. Tiie river attbrds good water-powder. Co. seat, Valley City; 
pop. 527. 

BAEEES, Alt5ERT, an American theologian, b. in the state of New^ A^'ork, m 1798. 
He wrjh minister of the first Presbyterian 'church of Philadelphia, from 1830 to 1867. 
He is best kiiowm by his Notes on various parts of the Old and New^ Testaments, spe- 
cially adapted for the use of Siinday-schoois and Bible classes, which have had an. 
extraordinary circulation. Two editions of 18 vols. were published in England, 1860-62. 
Mr. B. d. at "Philadelphia, 1870. 

BARNES, Alueut {ayife), 1798-1870; b. N.A", ; a theologian ; graduate of Hamilton 
college and of Princeton seminary; licensed to preach in 1823, and after occiipj^ing pul- 
pits in .several New^ Jersey towns, was called to the First Presbyterian church in Phila- 
delphia, where he officiated more than 30 years, resigning only because of failing eye- 
sight. He was a thoughtful and spiritual preacher, hut is better known for his Notes on 
various books of ‘the Bible, those on the New^ Testament having at one time a wider cir- 
culation than any similar work. Just before he died he had completed a new version 
of the Notes, with many additions, which was published in six vols. in 1871-^72. During 
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to a general toleralion in respect of tlie disputed points. The states at first concurred in 
this -^vise measure; but the iutiigucs- of tlie Orange party brought about a change of 
views ]a’ ro])rc.'-cniiiig the Ivenionstranls as secret friends of Spain. B.,who synipa- 
tliized with the more tolerant prinei])ies of that party, was attacked in scurrilous publi- 
cations, and was insult<.*d eycm in the meeting of the states by the mob, with whom 
3Iauriee w'as an idol. The strife lictA'cen the Kemonstrants and Goniarists became hotter 
every clay, and threatened to end in civil war. On Aug. 39, 1018, B. was illegally 
arrested, along with Grotius and lloogerbeets, and thrown into prison. In the following 
]^ov., luaurico prcxnired the summoning of the synod of Dort (q.v.), which condemned 
the Bemonstnm is witli the utmost rig;or ancl injustice. In Mar. 1010, while the synod 
was still sitting, B. was brought to trial before a special commission of 34 judges, wito 
condemned a traitor the innocent man to whom liis country owed its political exist- 
ence. It was in vain that Ins friends and rela, lions raised their voice; ecjually vain was 
lliG interference of the Dowager princess of Orange and of the French ambassador; 
Maurice v.ais not to lie moved. On iMay 13, 1G19, the venerable man of 71 years of age 
mounted tlie scaffold, and laid dowm his head with the same firmness that lie had .shown 
tliroiigli all the events of Iris life. His sons, Wilhelm and Rene, were at the same time 
dismissed from oil'ice. Four years after their father’s death they took part in a con- 
spiracy against tJici life of the prince, wdiich, however, ^vas discovered. Wilhelm escaped 
to Antwerp, but Rene wms seized and beheaded. — See Motley’s of B, (3 vols. Lond. 
1874). 

BA.RXEY, Joshua, 1759-1818; b. Baltimore. Before be was 17 years old lie was 
made lieutenant, for gallant service in capturing an English brig in Delaware bay. 
During the war of the revolution, in which he was three times" taken prisoner, Imt 
exchanged, he made some important captures, particularly that of the Ckn. Monk, of 30 
guns, oil* the cape of Delaw'are in 1783. In tlial vessel he w-ent to France and brought 
back a large amount of money, a loan by France to tlie colonies, and also news that the 

f reliminaries of peace were agreed upon, lie was made a captain in the service of 
'ranee in 1795, but resigned in 1800. In the war of 1813 he commanded the fleet that 
defended Chesapeake bay, ancl w^iis w'ounded in tlie battle of Bladensburg. In 1818, lie 
started for Kentucky, wliere he intended to settle, but died on the way. 

BAEKSLEY, a t. in tlie West Riding of Torkshiro, 39 m. s.w^ of T'ork. It is situated 
#n a hill, has coal and iron mines, linen manufactures, hleaching and dye w’orks, mtinu- 
factures of iron and steel, wrire-wmrks, ancl glass-works. Besides ample railway com- 
munication, it lias the advantage of two canals. It has a large number of educa- 
tional and benevolent institutions, and a public park of about 30 acres. Among the 
chief buildings are the county court and bank. Pop. ’71, 33,031, 

BARNSTABLE, a co. in s.e. ^Massachusetts, including cape Cod and some islands; 
390 sepm. ; pop. ’80, 31,945. Its surface is low and level. Most of the inhabitants are 
fishermen and seamen. Co. seat, Barnstable., 

BARNSTABLE, a t. and seat of justice of B. co., Mass., on B. hay, Co m. s.e. of 
Boston; pop. ’80, 4.350. Its inhabitants are mostly fishermen and seamen. 

BAEKSTAPLE, a t. in n.w. Devonshire, on the right bank of the Taw, 6 ra. from its 
mouth, and 34 n.w. of Exeter. The Taw is here crossed by an ancient liridge of 16 
arches, which has been widened by iron-work on each side. In consecj[uence of tlie river 
and harbor having become filled iip with sand, much of the trade of B. has been trans- 
ferred to Bideford. It has manufactures of pottery and lace. It sends two members to 
parliament. B. has existed since the reign of Athelstan, who built a castle here. The 
poet Gay was born near the town, and educated at its grammar-school. Pop. ’71, 11,790. 

BABNTJH, PiiiNEAS Taylor, American shownnan, was b. at Bethel, Conn., July 5, 
1810. His father was a tavern-keeper; and wdriie young B. attended the village school, 
he traded with and played practical jokes upon his father’s customers. At the age of 
13, he was employed in a country store; and about five years afterwards, went largely 
into the lottery business. When only 19, lie married clandestinely, and then moved 
to Danbury, where he edited The Herald of Freedom, and viais imprisoned 60 days for a 
libel. In 1834, he removed to Now AWrk, where, hearing of Joyce TIeth, nurse of gen. 
Washington, he bought her for $1000, and with the aid of forged documents and puff- 
ing, exhibited her to considerable profit. Reduced again to poverty, he sold Bibles, 
exhibited negro dancers, and wrote for newspapers, "until he bought the American 
Museum in Ixew T'ork, which he raised at once to prosperity by exhibiting a Jaxianese 
mermaid, made of a fish and monkey, a wdiite nogress, a Aw.>oiy horse, and finally, a 
noted dwarf, styled gen. Tom Thumb,' whom he exhibited in Europe in 1844. In 1847, 
he offered Mademoiselle Jenny Lind $1001) a night for 150 nights, and received $700,0(10 
— the concert tickets being sold at auction, in one case for $650 for a single ticket. He 
built a villa at Bridgeport, in imitation of the Brighton pavilion, and engaged in various 
lapeculations, one of wriiicli — a clock-factory — made him hankruxit. Settling writh Iris 
creditors in 1857, he engaged anew in his "career of audacious enterprises, and made 
another fortune. . In 1806. he stood as a candidate for a seat in congress, but was unsuc- 
■cessfuL His xXviohhfiraphy (1854, since greatly enlarged) has the merit at least of frank- 
ness. In 1805, he published Vie Humbugs of the World; and Struggles and Triumphs in 
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1869. lu 1871, lie again returned to tlie business of showman, from which in 1808 h# 
had •withdrawn. His exhibition of a “petrified man” in 1878 ivas not a success. 

BAHH’WELL, a co. in s.w. South Carolina, separated from Georgia by liie Savannah 
river; 15o0 sq.m. ; pop. '80, 39,858— 20,010 colored. Tlie soil is fertile and produces, 
wheat, corn, oats, cotton, lice, etc. Co. seat, B. Court House. 

BAEOACK', Bkoacii, or Biiakuch, a large t. of British India, in the province of 
Bombay. It is situated on an elevated mound, supposed to he aTtihcial, on the n. bank 
of the Herbudda. The Herbudda is here a noble river, 2 m. wide even at ebb tide, but 
shallow, and the navigable channel winding and diflicult even at higli ivater. It a])ound£. 
In line tish. B. is a very ancient town; it is supposed to be tha Barygma- of Arrian, 
Situated in the midst of a most fertile district, it was formerly a very Nourishing town, 
with a large population ; but fell, in consequence of political troubles, into decay. It 
has of late begun to recover prosperity, and its commerce is increasing. Its present 
pop. is estimated at 15,000, within the walls; but including the suburbs, ■which are 
extensive, the pop. in 1872 was 3r>,9G3. B. belonged to the Mussulman kingdom of 
G'uzerat, on the overthrow of which by the emperor Akbar, it w’as assigned to a petty 
nawab ; and falling under the dominion of the Peishwa, was taken by the Brilish in 
1772, ceded to Scindiali in 1783, in acknowledgment of the kind treatment of some 
British prisoners; and again stormed by a British force in 1803, since which date it ba.s 
remained in the possession of the British. Tlie heat of B. is often excessive, and the 
situation is regarded as unhealthy. B. carries on a considerable trade -with Bombay and 
Surat — the principalexports being raw cotton, grain, and seeds. It was long famous for 
its manufactures of cloth; but that of the finer kinds has fallen off very much, in conse- 
quence of the importation of English goods. Many of the weavers of 'B. are Pai-sees, of 
whom also some are of the more opulent classes— as sliip-owmers and ship-brokers. B. 
has one remarkable institution — a Bralimanical hospital for sick animals, into which 
horses, dogs, cats, monkeys, peacocks, and even insects are received. It is ostensibly 
attended by a number of Brahmans, who derive a good income from lands devoted to 
it, and from voluntary contributions. Pop. of collectorate (1872) 350,322. 

BAROC'CHIO, or Barozzi Giacomo da Vignola, 1507-78; an Italian architect, 
who succeeded Michael Angelo as the architect of St. Peter’s, and constructed other 
great works in Rome. He also supplied the designs for the Escorial His Fim Ordem 
Architectim is an excellent and useful work. 

BAEOCHE, PiERBE- J ules, an eminent French politician, ‘was b. at Paris on the 8th 
Nov., 1802. He passed a« an advocate in 1823, and distinguished himself by ])is talents 
as a pleader. In 1847, he was sent to the chamber of deputies as representative of 
Rochefort, took his position among the moderate reform party, and -was one of those 
who signed the accusation drawn up against the Guizot ministry. During the republic, 
he voted at first along with the democratic party, but subsequently supported gen. 
Cavaignac, and, after the 10th Dec., the politics of Louis Napoleon. B. was now made 
mociireur-general of the republic at the Paris appeal court. In Mar., 1850, he succeeded 
Ferdinand Barrqt asjninister of the interior, after which he became a decided Bona- 
partist. In April, 1851, be \vas appointed minister of foreign affairs, ‘with Leon Fan- 
cber as colleague. After tlie coup d'etat of the 2d Dec., 1851, B. accepted the vice- 
presidency'of the consultative commission, and was authorized to make known officially 
the result of the pldyiseit/tim, ^He became minister of foreign affairs in 1860, and minivSteV 
of justice and public •vmrsbip in 1863. He received the grand cross of the legion of 
honor in 1855. His death took place on the island of Jersey "in 1870. 

BAEO'BA, a city of Guzerat, and capital of a -state of the same name. It is 40 m.. 
from Turikaria and 281 n. of Bombay, with -which it is connected by railway. It stands 
on the Biswamintri, which is here crossed by a stone bridge of singular construction — 
an upper range of arches resting on a lower one. B. is the residence of the Gulcowar, 
a protected Mahratta prince. Pop. ’72, 112,057; trade considerable. It occupies an 
important position between the coast and the interior. In 1873, numerous (;ompiaint« 
having been made to the British government about the misrule of the Guicowar, Ililalhar 
Eao, a commission was appointed to examine into the state of affairs, and as a result 
the Guicowar was allowed 18 months in wliich to reform his administration. His mis- 
rule, however, continued, and a suspected attempt to poison col. Phayre, the British 
resident at his court, led to bis arraignment before a mixed British and native tribunal 
in 1875. The court was divided in opinion as to liis guilt, but the British government 
deposed the Guicowar for his obvious misrule. 

^ BAE OF BOWEE. Dower, the estate or provision which, hy the law of England, a 
widow is entitled to out of the lands and tenements of her deceased husband, may be 
barred or defeated by her elopement, her divorce on the ground of her own adultery, the 
treason of her husband, and other disabilities, and by detaining the title-deeds orevitfenceg^ 
of the estate from the heir until she restores them. * A -woman might also, while fines and 
recoveries were in force, be barred by -these assurances, as she now may by the new 
method of conveyance appointed by the statute 8 and 4 Will. IV. c. 74, in substitution 
for a fine or recovery, in the case of a married woman. And another method of barring 
cmwer is by jointure, as regulated by tlie statute 27 Henrv VITI. c. 10— Blephen’s Com- 
mmtanes, vol. i. p. 273., See Dower, Jointure, Widow, and Fine of Lands. 
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The term corresponding to dower in Scotcli law is Terce (q.v.), which may also he 
harrcd or excluded in various ways; as, for instance, by the widow’s express discharge 
-or renunciation, b}?- the deeds of the husband affecting his real estate, by the husband’s 
■conviction for treason, by tlie wife’s express acceptance of a different provision in lieu 
of the terce, and by her divorce on the ground of adultery. 

BABOMETEE (Gr. weight; metron, a measure), an instrument for measuring 

the weight or pressure of the atmosphere.’ The term is generally understood to refer to 
one in which the measure is the height of a column of liquid sustained by atmospheric 
pressure. The fundamental principle of the construction of the B. is best shown in the 
experiraent 'which led Torricelli to the first discovery of the pressure of the aii-. A glass 
tube, about 33 in. in length, open at one end, is completely filled with mex’cury, and, 
being firmly closed by the thumb, is inverted and placed vertically in a cup containing 
mercury. When the thumb is removed, the mercury sinks in the tube till it stands, 
generally, about 30 in. above the level of the mercury iu the cup, leaving in the upper 
part a space free of air, wdiich receives the name of the Torricellian vacuum (fig. 1). 
The mercury within the tube being thus removed from the pressure of the air, while 
that in the cup is exp'osed to it, the column falls, till the pressure at the section of the 
whole, in tlie same plane as the surface of the mercury in the cup, is the same wdthin 
and without the tube. A similar experiment is seen when, in a U-shaped tube, having 
one branch much wider than the other, a column of mercury in the narrow branch 
balances a column of water nearly 14 times as high in the other. In the Torricellian 
expcafiment, we liave the air and the space occupied by it taking the place of the wide 
wafer branch of the U-shaped tube, and the glass tube and mercury forming the narrow 
branch, as before; the narrow branch, however, in this case being closed above, to pre- 
vent the air from filling, as it were, both branches. In both cases, the heights of the 
columns are inversely as the specific gravities of the liquids of which they cotisist; and, 
as air is about 10,000 times lighter than mercury, we should have the aerial column 
10,000 time.s 30 in. high. It will be found, under Atmosphere, that from the air lessen- 
ing in density as it ascends, the height is considerably greater. Any changes that take 
place in the height or density of the al'rial column will be met by corresponding changes in 
the hei^ght of the mercurial column, so that as the latter rises or falls, the former increases 
or diminishes. We have, then, in this simple tube, an infallible index of the varving 
amount of atmospheric pressure, and, in fact, a perfect barometer. The changes, how- 
ever, are indicated on a scale at least 10,000 times diminished, so that the variations in 
the tube sliow very considerable changes in the weight of the atmosphere. If water be 
used instead of mercury, the water column would be 14, or, more correctly, 13.0 times 
ashigli as the merciiiial column, or about 34 ft.; and the scale on wdiich the changes 
take place would be correspondingly magnified, so that a water B. should he much more 
delicate tlian a mercurial one. Water is, liow'ever, exposed to this serious objection, that 
its vapor rises into the empty space above, and causes by its elasticity «a depression oi 
■the column, the depressions being different for different temperatures. At zero, Fahren- 
heit, for instance, the depression thus arising would be i an inch, and at 77°, more than 
1 foot. It would be doubtful, likewise, at the time of any observation, whether tlie 
space referred to was filled with vapor of the elasticity corresponding to the observed 
external temperature or not, so that the necessary correction could not with certainty be 
made. Tlie vapor of mercury, on the other hand, at 77° F.— a temperature considerably 
■above the average — produces in the B. a depression of only inch, an amount 

practically inappreciable. After 200 years of experience and invention, we have yet no 
better index of tlie pressure of the atmosphere than the simple mercurial column of Tor- 
rice) ii, and in all exact observations it is tak(?n as the only reliable standard. 

Simple as the B. is, its construction demands considerable care and experience. It is 
‘Of the first importance that the mercury to be used is chemically pure, otherwise its 
fluidity is impaired, and the inside of the tube becomes coated with impurities, in such a 
way as to render correct observation impossible. Mercury, as usually sold, is not pure; 
afud before being emifioyed for barometers, must be shaken Avell with highly dilute hut 
■pure nit!-lc acid, to remove extraneous metals and oxides. The same object is effected 
more thf)r(Higb]v by kee})ing it several weeks in contact with the dilute acid, stirring 
eyery now and tlien. After either process, the metal must be thoroughly -washed wdtfi 
/distilled water, and dried. In Ailing the tube, it is essentially necessary to get the col- 
umn fi-eo from air and moisture. To effect this, the mercury, after filling, is boiled in 
the tube, so that air and moisture may be expelled, partly by the heat, and partly by 
the vapor of the mercury. This process demands great experience and skill, but tlie 
same end may be more easily and as effectually attained by boiling the mercury, in the 
, first Instance, iu a.n atmosphere of carbonic acid, and then pouring it into the previously 
•heated tube by a filler reaching to the bottom of it. Such care is only expended on the 
best instruments; ordinary weather-glasses, not needing to be quite accurate, are more 
simply filled. Notwithstanding all these precautions, minute bubbles of air manage to 
keep secreted, and creep up in the course of time into the Torricellian vacuum. To 
•obviate this risk of error, an air-trap is recommended by which any air that may acci- 
dentally find its way into the tube is arrested in its ascent to the top, and the instrument 
sustains no damage from the accident. 

Barometers are usually divided into two classes — cistern barometers, and siphon 
barometers. The simplest form of the cistern B. is that shown in fig. 1, which only 
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adopted to preyent tlie error of p)aralla,x, or that caused by the eye being slightly al)oye or- 
below the top of the column, by ■which the scale and tlmtop of the column are projectea 
too high or too low, the one upon the other, as the case may be. The only other 
arrangement worthy of _ mention for effecting the same object is that by Weber, w ho 
etches the scale on a piece of silverized glass placed over one side of. the tube; arui 
when— the mirror and tube being vertical— the image of the eye appears along with 
the vertex of the column, the eye is in the same horizontal line with it. Fortin’s B. is 
generally arranged so as to be portable, in -vdiich case the screw, s, is sent in until the 
mercury fills the wdiole cistern, by •which the air is kept from entering the tube during 
transport, the leather yielding siiniciently at the same time to allow for expansion from 
increase of temperature. It packs in a case, ■which serves as a tripod when the instru- 
ment is mounted for use. On this tripod it is suspended about the middle, swunging 
upon two axes at rigiit angles to each other, so that the cistern may act the part of a 
plummet in keeping the tube vertical — the position essential to all correct measurements. 

The siphon B. consists of a tiihe bent in the form of a siphon, having the same 
diameter at tlie loAver as at the upper end. Pig. 5 represents a simple form of it. The 
tube ti-avels along the board on which it is placed by passing easily through fixed rings 
or collars of brass. A scale, divided in inches and parts of an inch, is fixed on the upper 
part of the board; and when an observation is taken, the tube is adjusted by the scre-w s, 
working ])e]ow it, so tliat the top of the lower mercurial column may be on a level 'with the 
fixed mark, a, whicl i is the point from •which the fixed scale is measured. In the best forms, 
of tlie siphon B., both tube and scale are fixed, the latter being graduated up'wards and 
dowunvards from, a zero-point near the middle of the tube, and the height of the column is 
ascertained by add ing the distances from it of the upper and lowmr levels. The siplion B. 
is in many respects a more perfect instrument than the cistern barometer. In tlie first 
place, the bore at ilie up{:)er and lower ends of the time being the same, the depression aris- 
ing from capillarity is alike for both, and the error from this cause disappears in taking the 
dilference of the heights. In the second place, since the final reading is got from a refer- 
ence to both iqiper and lower surfaces, the error in the cistern B. produced by the different 
capacities of the tulje and cistern, is effectually avoided. On the other hand, the taking 
of tAvo readings, one for each column, is a serious addition to the labor of observation. 
Gay-Lussac s siphon B. (fig. 6) is bent near the bottom, so as to allotv of the lower branch 
being placed in the same straight line as the upper one— a position highly favorable to- 
accurate observation. When constructed for transport, the tube at the bend is nar- 
rowed, as in the figure, to a capillary width, 1 x 1110*11 effectually excludes the air; and 
when the tube is inverted (fig, 7), being the position in which it is canned, tlic merciiiy 
is nearly all held in the io rigger branch. Such a tube when mounted, like Fortin’s lb, 
makes an excellent traveling instrument, and is comparatively light, from the small 
quantity of mercury it contains. See Aneeoii) Barometeu. 

The wheel B., originally invented by Hook, and generally seen as a parlor ornament, 
has little to recommend it as a trustworthy instrument. Fig. 8 shoivs the main features 
of its construction. It is essentially an ordinary B. like the siphon B. belo-^v, but having" 
a cistern above, to increase the amount of variation in the lower brancli. A small piece ol‘ 
iron or glass, /, floats on the open surface, and a thread is attached to it, and passed over 
a small wheel, a, fixed to a horizontal axis, to ivhich it is kept tight by a small xxeight, r, 
hanging at tJie other end. A pointer, p, is fixed 1o the other extremity of the horizontal 
axis, which moves to the right or left of the dial, (Id, according as the mercury falls or 
rises in the lower branch. The great sweep which the index takes, as compared v'ilh 
the comparatively minute variations of the mercurial column, is the only merit of this- 
instrument. It is easy to see, that with so much intervening hctween tlie mercury and 
the index, the chances of error from friction and other causes are very considerable. 

The correction of the B. for temperature is of importance. Mercury expands 
of its hulk for every degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; consequently, a column of M 
in. at 32“ F., or lhe*^frcezing-point, wouhl, at 05“ F., for instance, be times 30 in., or 
nearly y^of an inch longer, for m* of mercury at 60“ produce the same pressure as 30 
in. of it at 32“ . In order, therefore, that all observations may be compared correctly with 
each other, the observed heights are reduced to what they ivould be at 32® F, as a standard 
temperature. Tlie rule for reduction is very simple: Multiply the number of degreCsS 
above or below 32® F, liy the observed height, divide the product by 9990, and subtract 
or add the quotient from or to the observed height for the redneed'^height. Table.s for 
this purpose have been published by the royal "society, from which the con'ections are 
found at once. 

The variations of the B. are found to be both periodical and irregular. Periodical 
variations are those taking place at stated and regular intervals, and "irregular, such as 
have no regular period of recurrence. The only truly periodical variation is the daily 
one, w^hich varies from 0.150 to 0.001 inch. In most regions of the globe there is also a 
well-marked annual variation, ividely different for different regions. Accidental varia- 
tions have a range of about 3 inches. See Atmosphere. 

The uses of the B. may be classified into physical, hypsometrical, and meteorologi- 
Cjsl. It is of essential use in all phj'sicial researches where the mechanical, optical, acous- 
tical, and eliemical properties of air or other gases are de|iendent on the pressure of the 
atmosphere. Its use in hypsometry, or the art of measuring the heights of mountains, 
is v^y valuable. When a B. is at the foot of a mountain, the prees'ure it sustains m 
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BA^-OIL TiiU term as to^ tlie origin of T/liich mucli diiierenco of opinion cnists is 
probab-j' cd from tac3 Latin word baro (allied to w, a man, a hero), w’hichoririnally 
sigiiiiied a stupid, brutal man, julorwards came to signify a man simply, and latlmly by 
one ot hose strange transinutalions which are not uncommon in lan|iage, a nnm 
eminently or a person of distmction. Teutonic, Celtic, and even Hebilw derivm^^^^^ 
ha\e, aifaO ucen tiio vvord; but the fact of its having been introduced into this 

countr} bjMno xioimans, seeniG in favor of aliomaiiic origin. It is now the title winch 
ap.dy^tojhc Imrcst degree of Iicreclltary nobility. The degree of B toms ^ 

Of ]ana,...^,-}uacc, conosponding amongst noblemen, in a certain sense, to that of genUc- 
man at a lov er stage of tnc social pyramid. It was in this sense that the woki was 

weri toon nobility of England, because all noblemen 

VUG oaiob^, \.nc.vC\c. might bo the higner ranks m the peerage which thev occumed 
The Avord peer lias receuuy coiiio p:) be used witlx the same signifleatL peAaps 
becau.;o d u iio_ lonn.i iiecessai'ily tno case that every nobleman should be a there 
being mstnncesiii which earldoms and other honors Imvo been given without rtarony 
being dUd^A^d to tue:a and in wmeJi the barony has been separated from the liin-her 
ikgree by ioilowiim a diuereut order of descent. The general theory of threbusti t- 
Uoii, bonepei, still IS that it is as barous that all the peers sit in the upper bouse- and 
It IS on this p-ouiid that the arclibisliops and bishops arc said to sit iu virtue of their 
baronies i ho distinction nito ymd.i- and W baiVas seems from an eariy period to 
have obtained m most ot the countries^ of Europe. The greater barons, who were the 
king s ohiet tenants, held tlieir lands directly, or in, eapite, iis it was called, of the crown • 
whilst the lesser held of the greater by tlie tenure of military service The ercater 
barons, who corresponded to tlie ft-eUienea (free lords) of Germany, had a pefpetual 
sumiaons to attend ho great councils of the nation; whereas the lattL were sfmiSd 
only lu case^ol taeii lands emljmciug a coi-tain extent, which in England was thirteen 
knights fees and a quarter. tSee Ivx.T.anT’s Pee. When the representation of the mid- 
die class m England came to be conlided to the knights of the shire and buro-essess of 
towns, the minor barons ceased to receive tlie royal summons, and by degree^ the" title 
B. canie to he applied to the greater barons, or lords of parliament, as they were called 
oxcliLfiv ely. lor an account of the barons of England iinmodiatelv ‘ifter thp 
and of the lands which they held, see DoomD.toooK! The hafet of 
unk of B. by letbcrs-paient; by which it was converted into a mere title of lioiior amrt 
fiom the possessioii oi landed property or of territorial jurisdiction, was first introduced 
by king liichard li., who, in 1 8^8, created John Beauchamp, of Holt castle B of Kid- 
derminster. In Germany, the old barons of the empire weiVfor tfie morp;m\ui..c^dfo 
the dignity of y/ b//,;> (aiunts) and princes; whilst the lesser, in place of passiiif** into the 
ranks of liie untitled gentry, as in England, constituted a grade of the loira nob Ihv t > 

Warn f f f political t3rivilegeK^ed ^'^ ’ 

B. ^i& summoiicd to the hou.se of lords bv writ a letter in thr* ftnvm'rtUrtnCi 
V repair to the parliament, to bo hol'den at a specified time and place 
to ddviae w ith lus sovereign, the |irelates, and nobles, about the weighty aflairs of ilie 
nation. On Uie arrival of the new peer, ho is presented by two baroL to 1 J lor^ 
chancellor, liis patent or writ being carried by a king-at-arm^ This havhffbem rend 

-I? fo^sratulatcs him on becoming a member of the liouai of peers 
'’.nth robe. The oaths are then administgrod by the clerk of mirliai 
mtiu, and the new B. is conducted to a seat on the barons’ bench In addition to 

hicoSvX^'^ccorafn I^’I ’f I’'*”"® ’’^i prescription arc usually mentioned, hut 

=S" r? “So 

he Si “ fir? p4iamen“ev?dLc^^^ an 

w ‘ f piiswmerice of the iiicouvcnienco flius attending it, the creation 

onen h-r,rbf,f f considered as olisolcte, although tlie eldest son of a peer is .still frtH 
quenll} t ailed up to parliament by means of it, there being in that case no dano’er of flio 
c uldien losing their nobility even should their father never take his seat Bi?t thoiu’-h 
creation l,y patent is thus in gener.al die surest way of insuring tufSitarv ciri^^^^ 
o the peerage, it labors under one disadvantage as comparedivift fereatfon by wr ‘1 
vu., that wuercas in the latter case tlio dignity once insured by possession passes to the 
hcim ot the liolder witiiout any words to that pnrpo.se in the foriS thwe m “rbo mi s 

rti.?utyenLrL only to the franteLwe. WheS 

thn k\ l'^*tce of being silent as to the .succession, expressly sets forth that 

Charle.s IL ; their head-dress till then having consisted of a cap of crimson velve? lined 
with ermine, and having a plain gold band. Aharon's corLet 1 Sued with 
U. K, II. — 16 
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a younger son of the earl of Sutherland, whose patent hears elate May 28, 1625. There 
are no hew additions to this branch of the baronetage; the latest creation having been in 
1707, the year of the union of Scotland and Eiiglaiul. In point of title and popular 
recognition, there is no distinction between these and other baronets. 

BABO'HIUB, (b^SA'R, an eminent Roman Catholic ecclesiastical liistorian, b. at Sora, 
in Naples, on the SOrJi Oct., 1538, and educated at Naples and Rome. lie was one 
of the first pupils of St. Philip Keri, who founded the congregation of the Oratory, of 
which B. Ijecame superior in 1593. He soon after became father e.onfessor to the po])e, 
apostolical prothonotaiy, and finall^g in 1590, cardinal, and librarian of the Vatican 
library. On the deutli of Clement V1I.L, in 1005, 30 voted in conclave for the election 
of B. as pope; and but for the opposition of the Spaniards, win# were indignant at liirn 
for his treatise MinKtrchia Sicilia’, in which he argued again.d; Spadn's claim to that 
country, he might have been elected. The controversy against the work called the 
Magdeburg Centuries (q.v.), which, ha.d already been wotddy attempted by IMiizio in 1570, 
seelned at that time the most important undertaking for tlie learning of tiie church of 
Rome. B. entered upon tins controversy witli great energy and in a jjositioii most 
favorable for access to authorities, com])osing his Aiuudes LWdeu'aClcl a Christo naio ad 
arm. 1198 (12 vols., Rome, loSS-lOOT), in which work he ]ab(jred till Ids death, 30lh 
May, 1607. As his object -was to |,)rove that the church, of Rome has not de]iartcd in 
doctrine or constitution from the Christian church of the 1st c., B. lias been a(*cus(Hi of 
not using his authorities according to their pi'oper historical sense, but artfully conceal- 
ing, obscuring, and falsifying many things — sometimes, perhaps, from ignoniiicc of the 
Greek, but more frequently with design. Ills Annals have been frequently reprinted, 
but the reprints are often incorreed; and incomplete. The most nicciit, provided with 
copious notes, etc., and containing Pagi’s Crllical Examlnallon {iwd Hinahli’s continua- 
tion, although not; yet entirely correct, Is the edition of Mansi (43 vols. 1738“5T). Tlic 
Gritlca in jlnnales EeckslaMkos BarmUi of Anthony Pugi, the Franciscan (4 vols., Ant- 
werp, 1705, improved by Francis Pagi, Antwerp, 1724), corrects B. in many pohits, 
especially of chronology. Among the continuation of the Annals, all of vdiich are 
inferior in value to the woi’k itself, the most rich in matter are that of Ezovius, extend- 
ing to 1572 (9 vols., Rome, 1010-72), and that of Rinaldi (10 vols., Rome, 1046-77), who 
availed himself of the materials left by B., for the period from 11 OS to 1571. Amongst 
the other works of B., Ins puhlicaiioii of the Mariyrolofjium deserves to' be 

noticed (Rome, 1580, and repeatedly). 

BABOK OF BEEF, a largo piece of beef, consisting of both sides of the back, or a 
double sirloin, and W'eiglnng, according to the size oi' the animal, from 50 to 100 lbs. 
This monstrour-ly large piece of beef, roasted, is served only on ]iarlien]ar festive occa- 
sions at the English court, and at great public ciitcrlainmenls. '^Vlien served ticcording 
to ancient custom at (;ivic feasts in CTiiildhall, London, the B. is honored wdth a distin- 
guished place Oil a kind of e](3va.t,ed rcistriim, where it is ceremoniously carvtsl for the 
assembled guests. The term B. proliably originated in a fanciful allusion to the word 
sirloin; inasmiicli us a baron is superior in rank to a sir. 

BABOHS OF THE EXCHEaUER, See ExcnECiUEii, Coxtht of; Commoh Law; Com- 
3IOX L A w% 0< ) fiTs o F ; Ret f a ue. 

BAROFY is, or, it may ratluir lie said, w%‘xs a manorial and hereditary right arising 
out of land, known to the law botli of England and Seothind. In England, manors 
wmre formerly called baronies. In the Scotch law, a right of B. is a right in relation to 
lauds wiiich have been ei'ected, or at least confirmed liy a clause in crowni cliart<‘r.s mak- 
ing the grant in libera m baronlam, as it is called; ami by th<! erown alone eould siicii a 
right be eonferred. It involved a civil and criminal juris<iictiou to wldclj, in theory, all 
the inliahitnnts of tlm ik lauds w'ere amcjnahle. But such jurisdiction has, by modern 
legi.daiinn, 1)oeu so iimited and o])Striiete(l as scarcely ever to be cxerclscal; and, indeed, 
in regard to tlui right of B, itself, the clause in crowuiAtharters erecting baronies has, 
sinee the Jibolilion of iieritablo jurisdieiions by the 20th Geo. II. c. 43, become obsolete. 
But by tin3 1>5 Geo. 111. e. 122, ihey are pernntted on the sea-coa^t for encouragenumt of 
fisheries, and the baJlie.s tbereof (see Bailie) are to have the powers of justit3es of the 
peace. In Ksighmd, the lord or baron of the manor may hold ins Goltkt Bakon (q.v. ; 
see also Maxoh, J uiiisixiCTrOxX). 

EAEOS'MA, See Buoku. 

BARf)TSE, a valhyy in s. Africa, 15® 20' to 16® 30' s., and 23® to 24° e., traversed by 
tlie Zambesi river, and subject to its immdation.s. The native.s build their villages ok 
natural or artificial mounds to escape this overfio-w. The Bnrotses reverence the sun, 
pray to the alligator, Avhicli animal abounds in the river, and beli(3Ye in .«ome future 
existence. Their chief town is Navile. The soil of this valley is fertile, and will produce 
two crops in a year, but not much of it is cultivated. 

BABOTE, or Bakk, is a name frequently given to ships, but with no very definite 
meaning. Bometini<3s it denotes a ship of small size; sometimes a broad-stenied vessel 
without a figure-head: but more technically it applies to three-masted vessels who«;e 
mizzen-.sails‘are fore-and-aft instead of being square. An armed B. is one variety of a 
special sort of vessel noticed in another article. See Armed Shit. 
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Tlie condition of Britisli soldiers lias, ever since the disasters in the Crimea in tlio 
winter of 1854, been an object of much public solicitude. This solicitude was so 
strongly expressed as to break through the cold formalities of the official departments. 
Returns were ordered, and commissions and committees appointed, partly to inquire into 
existing facts, partly to_ suggest im provements. The baiTack-mastor-gcneral was replaced 
at the beginning of this century by commissioners for barracks, whose functions were 
absorbed by the now extinct board of ordnance in 1822. Barrackh are now under the 
supervision of the surveyor general of the ordnance, who provides for their construction 
and maintenance through the royal engineers; and for their victualling and daily service 
through commissaries of the control department. Under these commissaries are bar- 
rack-clerks and barrack-sergeants, to vassist them in the duties. The furniture of the B, 
is bought by the war office. Tiie Fi’cnch have a singular plan of hiring snth furniture 
atl5fr. per man per annum; the English cost is about 25s. per man, and some of our 
officers are of opinion that it might with advantage be superseded by the French plan. 
The barrack-rooms have arm and accouterment racks, shelves, and pegs; with a regular 
ordfu’ for depositing everything thereon. During the day, all the bedding is placed in 
exact array; as well as dishes, tins, and canteens. A subaltern officer visits every room 
every day. The iron bedsteads are turned down every evening, and up every morning. 
One non-commissioned officer (sergeant or ceiporal) has control over each room, and is 
responsible for quiet, cleanliness, (dc. ^ Married women, in the ratio of 0 to a company 
of 100 soldiers, may live in the B, with their husbands, in separate rooms known as 
‘Dnarried soldici's’ quouters,” but not unless the marriage has been with consent of the 
commanding officer. The married soldier may, liowever, sleep out of B., and is allowed 
an extra per day if he does so. Each soldier in a barrack has an iron bedstead, a 
rug, a paillasse, a bolster, two blankets, and two sheets; he pays nothing for these. Each 
soldier has his name and number written near his bed and knapsack. 

Notwithstanding the order and regularity established in B., committees of inquiry 
appointed in 1855 and 1857 ascertained the existence of grievous defects. It was found 
that, out of 252 B., only 20 had separate sleeping-rooms for married soldiers; the wives 
of such soldiers, in the other 282, being obliged to put up with arrangements repugnant 
to all decency and propriety, or else sleep away from the B. altogether. 

In regard' to sanitary arrangements, great eiforts have been made at vast cost in recent 
years to improve all tlie liygienic conditions, such as drains, ventilation, means of ablu- 
tion, recreation, circulation of air, etc. Tiie result has been very apparent in the reduced 
rate of mortality. Army-physicians recommend 600 cubic ft. of room space per soldier; 
and this is the standard now demanded in all practicable cases by the wra* office. It 
lias been estimated that a new barnick for 1000 footguards in London would cost 
£150,000, beside;^ land, the cost of which would depend wdiolly on the particular site 
selected. The necessity for grounds for exercises, stores, surgery, offices, etc., renders 
a barrack a very costly* congeries of liuildings. Twenty acres may be taken as the mini- 
mum space needed for 1000 men. In rciatioii to ail the various subjects of barrack-life, 
a committee of military officers has drawn up a most comprehensive scheme of reform; 
but unfortunately the cost of making these improvements would be so enormous, that 
nothing better Ilian a very gradual adoption can be expected. 

The finest existing B.'in this country are perhaps those at Aklershott, attached to the 
camp noticed in amhher article. Sec *' Aldekshott C.'VMP. The buildings extend in 
two long lines, branching out of the Fai’ii borough and Farnham road, with a large 
parade-gi'ouiid between them. The infantry and artillciy B. are on the n. side of this 
space, and the cavalry B. on the south. The infantry B. arc divided into blocks, forming 
each a spacious (piad'rangle, willi a court yard in the center. Each block is a complete 
barrack for a full r<‘gimeht, with all the men’s rooms, store-rooms, school-rooms, offices, 
etc. The officers’ rooms arc, howr‘ver, separate, and occupy open spaces between the 
blocks of buildings. All the four sides of each quadrangle are occupied by various rooms 
and buildings; the men’s living and sleeping room.s being mostly on the side next to the 
parade-ground. The sleeping-rooms, each for 24 men, are very large and airy; the 
WMshing-rooms are ample and wcll-lltfed; and the cooking-rooms will each cook for 350 
men. Dry play-grounds and drill-yards under glass roofs are provided. A broad bal- 
cony outsi{l(^ cwuy range of sleeping-rooms enables the soldiers to look out upon these 
grounds. The married soldiers atul their wives are ctomfortabiy provided for, in rooms 
wholly apart from (he rest. The artillery and cavalry B. resemble in tlieir general fea- 
tures those hiV the infunt.ry. 

By the milittiry forces localization act of 1872, £8,500,000 is to be raised and expended 
in buildiiig and adapting B. for the 70 sub-district brigades among which the infantry is 
now divided. 

BARRACKS (ank). The “ Regulations” of the U. S, army prescribe 225 to 226 sg. 
ft. of space for every six soldiers, with height of 12 ft., giving each one 450 to 512 cubic 
feet. There are f(uv masonry-1 milt B. in tlio United StatevS. Most of them arc of logs or 
lighter timber. Of the more permanent are Madison B., at Backett’s Harbor, FT. Y. ; 
Citadel, at Charlcf^ton ; Pensacola, at Pensacola; Jackson, at New Orleuns; Jeirerson 

t ow an arsenal), at St. Louis; Baton Rouge arsenal, La. ; Mt. Yernon arsenal. Miss. ; 
glelborp, at Savannah; Benicia, in California; Carlisle, in Penn.; Ft. Leaveuwortli, 
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pads domini Tcgis pcTturl)aim^ also oppreswr mdn^ tliat is, lie who is 

guilty of B., is not a (listurber of the public peace, but a nuisance to Ms neighbors. 
The punishment for thisoifeiise is fine and imprisonment; but if the offender belongs tcf 
the profession of the law, sis is too frequently the case, he may besides be disabled from 
Xjraeticing his ]>rofession for the future. And, indeed, it is the existing statute law of 
England, timt if any one who has been convicted of B. slndl praetice as an attorney, 
soliciior, or agent in any suit, tlie court, upon complaint, shall examine the matter in a 
su mmary Wiiy ; and if the fact of such^conviction be proved, may direct such off ending 
aLtorne3% solicitor, or agent to be kept in penal servitude for not more than seven or lesiit 
than ttirec yom's. 

Akin to this offense is another of equal malignity and mischief; namely, that of suing 
another in the name of a fictitious plaintiff. If committed in any of the superior courts, 
this offense is treated as a high contempt, punishable at discretion, and in inferior courts, 
by six months’ iinprisonVnent, and treble damages to the party injured. 

B., in tlie sense above explained, is not a technical term in the law of Scotland. But 
in that system there Is a woixl which is defined as the crime committed by 

a judge who is induced by a bribe to pronounce a judgment, or who barters justice for 
luouey. 

There is siTo which signifies—in the law not only of England 
and Scothind, ])ur, also of France and other European states? — the fraud of the master or 
mariners of a, ship tendin.g to their own advantage, but to the prejudice of the owners. 
Such conduct, however, is oneoT those risks which are usually insured against in marine' 
policies of insurance. See Insueance. 

BAR'RE, a t. in Tdassachusetts, on the Ware river, 21 m. n.w. of Worcester ; pop. 
’80,2,418. B. is a town ol: farms and dairies, and has important manufactures, but is 
notable chic'i'ly for an instilulioa which has been very successful in the training of feeble- 
minded children. 

BARRE, Isaac, b. Dublin, 1T26-1S02. He was in Wolfe’s army as lieut.coh, was 
wounded in the <*.apture of Quebec, and was with Wolfe when he died. In 1761, he 
wascliosen to parliament, vvliere he attracted attention by a violent personal attack upon 
Pitt, who led the opposition to Buie’s administration. In 1705, he opposed the stamp 
act, siipportcii tlie appeal (jf the colonies, and continued friendly to the Americans 
throughout iN’onh’s administration. B. held various offices of importance, and was in 
parliahient until I'lOO, vyheii he retired in comsequence of loss of sight. The authofship 
of the JanaiH letters has been, attributed to him, but is not known. 

BATJHliGES. Sec Bakegiss, anU. 

BAESEL (It. hurtle; Fr. hanl = havrlqne)^ primarily, a large vessel for holding liquids 
=:probabiy from ha)\ in tlse semsoof to guard, confine, contain— and then a certain meamre, 
but varying in every locality, and almost for every liquid. In the old English measures, 
the barrel contained fibl- gallons of wine, 32 of ale, and 36 of beer — the wine gallon itself 
differing from that of ale and beer. In imperial gallons, their contents would be: old 
wine barrel = 26.]: gall. ; ale do., 311; beer, 361-. The Italian barile varies from 7 to 31 
English gtdlons; the French barrique of Bordeaux = 228 French litres = 50 English gal- 
lons. Four bairiques make a tonneau, in many cases, B, signifies a certain 'weight or 
other quantity of ge>ods usually sold in casks called barrels. In America, fiour and beef 
are sold on the large scale in barrels: a B. of fiour must contain 196 lbs. ; of beef, 200 lbs, 
A B. of batter = 224 ibs.; of soft soap, 250 lbs.; of tar, 26^ gallons. . 

EAESEL, Gi:x. The relation which the barrels of small-arms bear to the stock, lock, 
and other p!U’ts, is de.scribed in such articles as Musket, Pistol, Riele, Revolver,, 
BiiEFX'n-L<:)ADiNt:i xViims, etc. ; but the remarkable processes of manufacturing these bar- 
rels may be briefiy noticed once for all. 

* The’ iron for all good muskct-harrcls contains a portion of steel, or undergoes some 
kind of steeling process. Horseshoe nails or stubs, after much violent ii.sage, yield a 
very tough kinil of iron when n*-liented; and English gun-makers have been accustomed 
to buy such refuse* on t!ic continent; but the foreign makers now use the old nails them- 
selvt.'s; and Birmingljain lias to rely mostly on variotus home supplies of old tough 
iron. Idie best barnfis are now made in England of laminated, twisted, and Daraasems 
steel. To prepare hnniuaial Htcel, Greener, a celebrated Birmingham gunsmith, col- 
lects scraps of saws, st(‘el-peny, files, springs, and steel-tools, from the various workshops; 
cuts them into small and nearly equal pieces; cleans and polishes them hy revolving in a 
cylindi*r: fusf\s thenn into a senu-fluid state; gathers them into a bloom” or inass; 
forgtjs th’i.s bloeim with at]u‘(‘e-ton hammer; Imrclens and solidifies it with a tiit-lmmmcr; 
rolls it into rods; cuts each rod into pieces 6 in. long; welds these pieces together; 
repeats the rolling, culling, and welding, several times; and thus finally brings the metal 
into a very hard, tough, fii)rous, and uniform state. Twisted deel for barrels" is made by 
hiking th ill plates of iron and steel, laying them alternately one on . another in a pile, 
welding them bj^ heat and hammering, n,nd twisting them by very powerful mechanical 
agency, until th{*re are twelve or fourteen complete turns loan inch; the length b(*conies. 
reduced one half, and the tliickncss doubled by this twisting. Demmeus steel barrels are- 
made of steel which has undergone a still further series of welding and twisting opera* 
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jgSOO. Tile orcliestrion, Kiade by Ivaufmann in Dresden/ is a large self-acting barrel- 
organ. : 

a co. in s. Kentocky; 500 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 32,321 — 4,940 colored; the soil 
is fertile, prodncing cereals and tobacco. Co. seat, G-lasgow. The name comes from 
“barrens,” applied to largo tracts that are sparsely timbered. 

BAKRETT, Benjaaon Bisk, h. Me., 1S08;' a graduate.. of -.Bowdom^ and/of Cam- 
hridg'fe divinity scliool; ]jastor of the First INew eimrcli (Sv/edenborgian) of New York, 
1840^18, mid in Cincinnati, 1343-50; siibseqiiently over a Philadelphia society. His 
works are f>f ^iceilc.iibori}, LectiMrs on the Mew DupenmUon, ^ the Midim 

Tnnu>/\ Ihe Golckn Ilccd, A Mew View of JleU, etc: 

BASB'.EE.rllI5; a t. of recemt growth, in the e. part of Renirewsliire, 6 rn. s.w. of Glas- 
gow. it lias cotton-mills, and bleaching and print works. Fop. ’71, 6209. 

BAIUtl, Giinvi.DE. See Giualdus (jAMiiiiE^fsrs, 

BASPAOADES arc (Icfciisc-woj-ks employed both in tlie military and naval services. 
Mililary cnghieers. and sa[)][A“r::; and miners, are instructed in the art of barricading 
streets "amr roads with beain^, chains, chemux-defme, and other oljstacles, either in 
defending a town agaiiist U'siagcrs, or in suppressing popular tumults. In a .sldp, a 
strong wootleri rail, sa])poricd on stanchions, and extending across the foremost part of 
the quarter-deck, is called a barricade; during a naval action, the upper part of this 
barricade is SOI netimes stidlhd with liammocks in a double rope-netting, to serve as a 
screen agaln.sl the enemy’s f’-mall-siiot. B. liave been made use of in street-lights since 
the middle ages, but thc^y are be.st known in connection witli the insurrections in th.e city 
of Paris. As early as 1353, the streets of Paris were barricaded against the daujhin, 
aBerwards Charles V. A more noteworthy barricade- tight was that hi 1588, when 4006 
Swiss soldiers, marched into Paris by Henry 111. to ovoraive the council of sixteen, 
would have been utterly de.slroyed by'tlie populace,- firing from behind B., hud the court 
not consented to negotiation; and the result was, that the king fled next day. The next 
barricade-figlU of importance in Paris was that of 1830, which’ resulted in the expulsion 
of the ]k)ufi)ons froin the thnmo of France, and the election of the citizen king, Ltjuis 
Philippe. During the three days -which this revolution lasted, die number of B. erected 
across the street.s amounted to .several thousands. They were formed of the most hetero- 
geneous materials — overturned vehicles, trees, scafTolding-poles, planks, building-mate- 
rials, and street paving-slones, men, women, and children’ taking part in their erection. 
In Feb., 1848, the iiisiIiTec.tioa ag-iliLst Louis Philippe commenced with the erection of 
B. ; but the most celehiuted and bloody barricade-light was that between the populace 
and the provisional go/ernnicut, Vvdiieli, cotnmcmcing on th.e night oi the 23d June, 1848, 
lasted tlirouglmiil lii’e three following d5ys, when The people had to smTCiidev. The 
national ]os:Ts by Hus fight were estimated at 30,000,000 francs; 16,000 per-sons were 
killed ami Avoundui, ami 8000 takeii prisoners. The emperor Kapoleon 111. ha.s so 
widened and imKaidamlzed the principal streets of Paris since he ascended the throne, as 
to render the succes d'ul en'ClIon of B. next to impo.ssible. There was a remarkable 
barncade-<‘rL*(.‘llon in Lomlm in 1821. The miuisliy desired that the body of queen 
Caroline Hiould he eonvi-ved out of the country to Germany, for interment, without the 


populace having llr.^ f 


hunitv of making any demonstration. On the matter becoming 


known, a varst barrieatli was erected at the ])uint where the Hampstead road join?^ the 
new road; ami as nothing but the use of iirlillery could have forced the vray, the otllcer 
in charge of the fiua.-ral corteg'c deemcHl it luaulent to change his cour.se, and pass through 
a more 'eeiitral part of the metropolis. During the revolutions of 1848, B, were succe.sH- 
fully cairrled in Pari.s, Dtrlin. Vieiiria, ami otlier places, by abaiidiming the attack in 
front, and lireakiug through the Uou,sc.s of contiguous streufs, taking their defenders in 
the rear. 

B.ARRIE, at. in Canada, capital of Sinicoe co, 60 m. ii.n.w. of Toronto, at the w. end 
of lake Simeoe. It has manufactoric.s of rvoolen goods; po}). ’H, 3398. 

liAIlBIBE ACT, Hie mime co?nmonly given to an tict of the general asuernhly of the 
church of Scotland, 8Hi Jan., PdhT, iidemled as a barrier against innovations, find a 
hindrance to hasty legislaticnn Ti provides that no ciiaisge can be made in the laws of 
the cluirch wlthonl being submi tied, hy that gciKTal assembly wliich hrst appro vc.s it, to 
the eon.-idcration of all Hm i)resl)ytcnes, ami approved by a majority of them; after 
whltdi it blill remains to lie coiAidier(.*d by tiie next general assembly, winch then may (^r 
may not pass it into a hnv. The B. A. is regarded as of the greatest importance, l)oth in 
the cslabtlshed (Luirch of ScoHtjnd and in ihcFree ehiirch. Analogous regulations have 
been julopted by other Presbyterian churches. 

BASSIEB liEEE, an immense coral-rfjef extending along the n.e. coast of Austnilia 
for nearly BlOu m., at a disiamie from Hse sliore of from io to upwards of 100 miles. 
The reef is, in general, pre('i|)Uous, and in many places rises out of great depHt.s, lines 
01280 ihi horns having failed I o reach the bottom on the outer side. Formerly, igno- 
rance 01 anything like its precise extent and character led to many ship wrecks/ hut 
within the last thirty years it. ha.s been surveyed, and pretty accurately laid down on 
charts. In the conr/e of its length there are several breaks or pa.ssagcs in it. In Iho 
V 03 age from hvvdiiey t,o Torres kruit, the inner route is usually taken. It is narrow, 
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ment, in the twentietli year of liis reign (Steplien’s Commentarm, vol. i, p. 17, and aiitliori- 
tics there referred to). Of harriHters, there are various ranks and degrees, and amori<»' 
each oilier tiiey take precedence accordingly; the general name, “ counsel,” heinsr in tlio 
practice of the court, coinmon to them all But they may he divided into threcrioading 
bodies, hvf, barristers simply or utter barristers, ■who occupy the position of inning 
counsel, wcwiiig a plain stuif-gown and a short wig; 2d, serfimnU-aUaw, a legal order 
of very ancient sttilc and degree, and who are distinguished by tlie c^/’and otiier pecu- 
liarities (see bicuGEAXT-AT-LAVv'); aiul ?>d quecn's coitusel, or iier majestv's counsel learmii'd 
in the law, as tlKymuxmnfue foieradiy called, and who may be selectecl either from the 
outer or junior bar, or from the sergeants. They may be described as the ordinary: 
leaders of the hvc, and are distinguished by a silk gown, and on state-occasions, anil 
always^iti the house of lords, they wear a full-bottomed wig. For further details, see 
Queer’s Coun'SI;:i.. Besides tliese three orders or gradations"'of rank at the English bar 
the crown sometimes grants letters patent of precedence to such barristers as her inaiestf 
may think proper to hoimr with that mark of distinction, whereby they are entitled to 
such rank and pre-audiciiGe as are ' assigned to them in their respeetlve patents See 
Pkeckdexci?:. 

Thus constituted, the English liar perform their functions, enjo 5 ’'ing many profes- 
sional ]>rivileges and Immunities, and a high social position. As wc ha.ve before stated 
they have' exclusive audience in all the superior courts, whereupon terms and condh 
tions, and according to an etiquette, which are all well understood bv attorneys or solici- 
tors, they take upon themselves the protection and defense of any suitor, whether plain* 
tiff or defendunt. With the Z*;v’./(q.v.) or other instructions, by 'means of wbich thdr 
professional services are retained, B. receive a or sucli fee is indorsed on the brief 
or instnictions, and afterwards paid. Bucli, generally, is the existing pracncc at the 
English bar, difi'ering in this respect from the practice of tlie bar in Scothmd— and, we 
boUeve, to a great extent hi Ireland also—where payment of the fee is the rigid 
etiquette. The amount of this fee in England depends, of course, on the nature of the 
business to be done, the time to lie occupied, and the labor to be bestowed; and it is 
usually, especially in the case of leading counsel, a liberal sum. The lianister’s fee, ^ 

however, is not a mailer of express contract or stipulation, recoverable at law like an 
attorney’s bill of ccjsts, but is regarded as a mere honorary honovarvm., 

as it is called in law-books. There is, therefore, no means of enforcing its payment, and 
indeed, in this rtispect, the biirrister has nothing to relv upon but the honor and good | 

faith of tiiose who employ him. Wiiere. however, it can he proved that the client or t 

party gave nioney to tiie solicitor or attorney, with -winch to fee the counsel, the latter 
may maintain a.n action against tlio former for the amount in some special cases. 

In order to encourage due freedom of speech in the lawful defense of tlicir clients, 
and, at the same time, to give a check to unseemly licentiousness, it has been held that I 

a counsel is ni)t answerable for any matter by him spoken, relative to the cause in hand, 
and suggested in Ins client's instructions, although it should rellect upon tlic reputati jn 
of anotlier, and even prove absolutely groundless;** but if be mentions an uutrutli of his ' 

own invention, or even upon instructions, if it be impertinent to the cause in hand, he ; 

is then liable to an action from th^^ party injured; and ccunset guiliy of deceit or collu- 
sion arc punishable by the statute Westm. I. (3 Edw. L, c. 28) with imprisonment for a ; 

year and a day, and per])ytiKil silence in the <?ourtK— a punishment wliich may be indicted 
for gross misdemeanor.s in practice, nit hough llic course usuallv resorted to is for the ' » 

benchers of the iim of court, to which the person so oSending^ belongs, to rh'.djar Kim. ’’ 

Sec Btcplien’s Oommc/itftri/, and Ker’s BJachaionr^ and see Beeciieks aild Dtsbah. v 

But Ijcsides advocacy and forensic disputation, B. in England have ether business to j 

which they have (extended their practice, to the great advantage of the public. This ' 

additional practice consists in advising on tlie law' by their opinion on a case stated, by 
means of which harassing and fruitless litigation is often prevented (sec OxuxiOK of A 

CorNSEL); in dravrlng or preparing the pleadings or statement of facts on which an action ; 

or suit is founded (see Pleadixo); and in preparing the drafts orscndls of legal instrii- ; 

ments, irnlenUires, d(*efls, contracts, or other conveyances. See CoxrvEYAisV'iisO and 
CONVKYAXCEU. As a correlative privilege of the position in which tiiey sfaiul in respe. t c 

of their fees, barristers are not personally liable for the injurious consequences of un-v I 

erroneous advice tliey may give; and tiny claim absolute control over the conduct of | l 

all litigatioo in which they may be engaged, even to withdrawing it from court, unless i ' 

the client expressly dissent ; and nntiriately it wais the opinion of the profession that t! : 

counsel might at any time, during the progress of a cause, compromise the matter in I , 

dispute j but the exercise f)f such discretion was successfully opposed in a ri'cent case, ■> 

and it is now a.dmiited that B. have no exojjicio privilege beyond the giudauce and con- | 

duct of actual litigation in court. ' { 

It is from tlic body of B. that all the judges in England, superior and inferior, arc 
appointed; and B, are also always chosen for the office of paid magistrate. The onlv I 

exception to the exclusive appointment of B. to judicial offices, is "the case of just sees ' 

at petty and quart er sessi()ns, chiedy a criminai jiulsdictioii, but which works ‘well in 
practice, and has many claims to consideration. Sec Quarteii Bessionb. f 

* But the putjlication of the counaePs statement by a third party may expose such third party to an ( 
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French were killed and woniidccl (some aiitliorilics give nearly 3000 killed alone), SOO 
prisoners talien, 6 pieces of cannon, and an eagle— the tirst captured in the war. 

BABEOT, Gamtlli-: ilYAOiNTirE Odillok, a French jurist and statesman, son of a 
menilxn* of the convention, and afterwards of the council of five hundred, was h. at 
Villefort, Lozco'c, lUtli duly, 1701. In 181d, he became an advocate in the court of 
cassation, Paris, and soon acquired a high reputation as au eloquent pleader. Filtering 
the chamber of deputies young, lie in time came to be regarded as one of tluunnsi 
infiuential leaders of the liberal opposition. At the revolution of 1830, he was one of tlic 
tliree commissioners ap]iointed by the provisional government to accompany Charles X. 
from Rambouillet to Cherbourg, on his embarkation to Fngland. Under the new govern- 
ment, he was appointed prefect of tlie d(>partment of The Seine; and in Lafayette’s 
ministry, a member of the council of slate. In a few months, howewer, he resigned liis 
otiicc of ]irefect, and declined the ])ost of ambassador at Constantinople, oifered him by 
Louis Philippe. After Casimir IkAier ])ecame minister, he lost also his place in the 
council of sti'ite. lie now began his opposition career in tlie chamber of deputies mralnst 
the rcactioiiiiiy policy of the govcrnnnmt, and became the rallving-point for ah wdio 
desired the carrying out of the principles of the July revolution, lie, essentially con- 
tributed to the removal of the doctrinaires (q.v.) from oliice, in Feb. 1830, and energetically 
opposed the ministry of Mole, even supporting tlie doctrinaires in accomplishing its 


declared hiinselL in favor of the mmhtteriai policy on the oriental question. On the 
return of Guizot to ofiice in Oct. following, his opposition to the government was renewed. 
Taking a conspicuous part in the reform movenumt of 1847, he attended severai of the 
provincial reform banquets, which led to the re^’olutiou of 1848. On the outbreak of the 
struggle of 2od Feb , when Louis Pliilippe called upon Tiiiers to form a new' ministry, L. 
was appointed president. His advice to tlie Icing to wnthdraw Iiis troops proved fatal to the? 
throne of July. In the last sitting of the chamber of deputies, B. sujqiortcd the claim of 
the count de Paris to the throne, and the regency of the duchess of Orleans. Under the 
presidency of Louis Xapoleou he was for some time a iniiiister, and conducted the 
government with success till 1 851, wlicu he retired from active political life. He-, ho>yever, 
took part in the conference in favor of Poland, held at Paris in 1864. In 1872, he w'as 
made a councilor of state and vice-president of the council. In his retirement, he 
a pamphlet, ]Je la Centralimthn- et da Bffets (1861), etc. lie died in 1873. 

BAEBOW, a distinctive term aiqfiied to two ])romiucnt localities of tlm Arctic ocean, 
in honor of the secretary to the aamiralty of the same name, the prime mover in the more 
recent era of northcni discovery.— -1. Point B. in hit. 7P23' n., and long. 15G" 31' wv 
generally received as the most noVtlierly spot on the American mainland; "see, howevm 
Bellot Btuait. Prom this circumstance, it has also been called (Jape North — a design 
lion inconveniently ambiguous, as tending to confound this headland at once with cji 
North in Asia, and North cajjc in EuroTie, 2, Barrow Strait, tlie earliest ( 
discoveries, leafling to the w'. out of Lancaster sound, w'hicli Parry’s immediate 
sor, captain, afterwbxrds sir John Rcss, had pronounced to he landioeked in that 
Beside.s its main coui\se, B. strait throw's oif Prince PiegeaCr Inlet to the s., and Wdlingh 
vhannel to the nortli. Tlie passage averages about 40 m. in breadth, extending pTett 
near]}’- along the parallel of 74^ n., from 84"' to 90" Avest. 

TJie interval beitveen those tw'o localities, thus spanning 66" of long, or at least 2000 
m., only one navigator has ever traversed— -the indefatigable M'Clure, carrying Ids good 
ship, the Litedigator, round point B. and leaving her behind him only wiieuhilmost in 
sight of B. strait. 

BABE9W, a river in the s.e. of Ireland. Of the Irish rivers, it is in importance next 
to the Shannon. It rls(»s in the n. of Queen’s co., on the n.e. slope of the'SUeve Bloom 
ridg(i of mountains. It fiow's first c. past Portarlington to the border of Kildare co., 
and then s. betwxam Queen’s, Kilkenny, and Waterford counties on the w., and Kildare, 
Carlow, and Wexford counties on the e., passing the towms of Athy, Carlow, and N 
Ross. It lias a course of 160 m. through a carbon iferouvS, granitic, and siluri; 

' Twm m. above Ninv Ross it rei^eives the Noro (q.v,), and eight m. e. of Waterf 
joined hy the Suir (q.v.). These three rivers (called the Three Sisters, from their rising 
in the same moimtain-ridge, and joining near the sea, after flowing through different 
counties) form, near tin? sea, the large and secure estuary of Waterford harbor, 9 m. long. 
The B, is navigable for ships of 300 tons to Ne\v Ross, 25 m. up, and for barges to 
65 m. up, whence the grand canal communicates with Dublin. The B., below 
aldington, falls 

BABBOW, Isaac, an eminent English mathematician and divine, was h. in 1630. He 
received his early education at the Charter-house, where he was distinguished chiefly 
his negligence and ])ugnacity. At Pelstead school, in Essex, to whicli he went next, 
greatly improved; and in 1643, he xvas entered at Peter-house, Cambridge, under bis 
uncle, Isaac Barrow, then a fellow of that college, and finally bishop of St. Asaph. On 
the ejection of his uncle in 1645, he removed to Trinity college, wiiere he l>ecame b.a. 
in 1648, fellow in 1049, and m.a. in 1652. Finding that to he a^’good theologian lie must 
know chronology, that chronology implies astronomy, and astronomy mathematics, ho 
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finality— rc^d hematite— -v/liicli exists in the neighborhood, and the establishment both of 
mines" and smeltiiig-woi'ks. A small qantlty of iron ore from this noiglihorliood was, 
for many years, exported to be smelted elsewhere; but about the year 1859, smelting- 
works were esta])iished at B. by ^i’essrs. Schneider, Hannay, & Co., which soon gave 
employment to a great riundner of men, and converted the old tishing-village into a 
prosperous tovv^ii. In 18G5, t!i(?se works produced about 160,000 toms of iron. In 1S60, 
tiio Barrow iron-works were ta,lvcn over by the Barrow hematite steel company, which 
has now 13 blast-furnaces in cojistunt operation, and 18 <!onverters for making Bes.semcr 
sted. The company parth^ raise their own ore, employ at their works and mines 
nearly 5000 men, and utilize about 500,000 tons of ore anmndly. The amount of pig- 
iron made weekly is a])out 5500 tons, of which nearly 1000 tons arc taken to tiie steel- 
•works, and their converted by tlie Bessemer process into steel. Great quantities of 
limestone and colce iire used in the iron-furnaces and steel-works, 'Ihic red hematite of 
B. yields an average of 57 per cent of iron. The B. steel-works are the largest Bes- 
semer steel-works in Britain, producing about 110,000 Ions of steel aniinally. In the B. 
■works, the iron is conveyed in a molten state from the blast-furnaces to the ‘‘ convert- 
ers,” where it is made ii'ito sleek Some of the steam-hammers employed have licads of 
five tons weight, and some of six tons. Copper as well as iron ore is\dotamed in con- 
siderable quantity nem* B.,.aiul is exported to the amount of about GOOO tons annually. 
About 20,000 tons of slate are also annually (jiiarried in the neighborhood, and sent by 
coasters or by !*ail to otlnn- part.s of Great Britain. 

The town of B. is ])ni]t on a regular ]')lan, mostly in rectangles. St. George’s church 
3s a handsome Gothic, building, erected ohietly at the expense of the dukes" of Devon- 
shire and Buccleucli, the principal land-owners of the town and neighboriiood. There 
are other places of worship belonging to tlie cluirch of England arid other denomina- 
tions. 

The Furness railway company have rc^cenlly expended a large sum of money in 
converting the channel iKiween the mainland and Barrow island into docks. The total 
cost is estimated at £200,000. I'here are tlirce principal docks. The liamsden dock, 
when conqileted, will give a water area of 200 acres. Eamnv island luis become a great 
seat of iron sinp-intilding. A large jiite-work employs 2000 luinds. Other braiVcliea 
of industry liave also begun to lie attracted to Barrow. Its foreign trade is increasing; 
the im ports Inehide timber from Sweden and Canada, coal from ' Wales, and preserved 
provisions from INTuv Yoi’k. The chief exports are ore, steel rails— of wliich about 
20,000 tons are s]d])ped annually — and pig-iron. Btearners idy regularly between Bel- 
fast, Glasgow, and noiiglas, Isle of Man. The interesting ruins of Furness aiibey lie 
witliin 2 m. fnnn the town; while on Picl Island tbeiu are ilic ruins of a castle knU 
b}?; the. abbih of Furm-ss. ^ From the exeeilenee of the harijor, the abundant fticililtes of 
railway (lunveymice, anti the mimu’til -wealth of the district, it may confidently be 
expec'tod that B. will still 3*:!]iully increase in importance. 

BAEBOW-OIT-SMS, a village in the n. of Leicestershire, 10 m. n. of Leicester. It is 
noted for its blue lime or terra.s, which makes g’ood cement under water. It lias maiui- 
facturcs of lace and stockings. It inis free schools and sejvend charities; and is the .seat 
of the poor-law imion of I lie di.stricl, with a workliouse capable of accommodating 500 
.persons. , , 

BABBOWS, artlthual mounds of enrtli generally believed to have been erected for 
sepulchral or numumcntal pur[)oses. They are very iiuirn'rous in Great Britain, and 
many of them are sup|)oscd to belong to" a period long prior to the Koman jnvasum. 
The counties of Wilts and Dnrsfd are especially rich in these remains, and the B. of the 
former have been thoroiigaly explored, de-scribed, and classified by sir R. 0. Hoarc in 
his yhie/c/ff lIVM/re (2 vols. fol 1810-21). In the sepulchral B., the human remains 
are buried either in a rude stone “ cist” or chest, in which the body was dotfided up, or 
are laid at full length in the earth, accompanied by arms and other utensils. Where 
the body was burned, the namiins were laid on the floor of the barrow, in a cist exca- 
vated on the s|y»t, or at a later epoch, in a clay urn. Sir R. Ilonre considers the Wilt- 
shire B. as indicating tjiroc stages in the progress of society. The first class contains 
spear and arrow heads of ilint and bone: the second of bms.s; and tlie third contains 
arms a,nd instrumeoit'^ made of iron. One of the largest barrows in Europe is Silbury 
lull near aMariborough, in Vfiltshire, which covers 5 acres, 34 perches of land, and has 
a slope of 316 ft., wiih ti perpendicular hedght of 170. According to sir R. Hoarc, bar- 
row-hurial was practiced down to tlie 8th c., from a period of unknown antiquity. The 
jaucticy of erecting si'pukdiral mounds prevailed among all the principal nations of 
antiquity bmh in Europe and Asia, and they are found in great numbers in Control 
America. Many barrows are only part]}- artificial; natural mounds having been shaped 
by human hands into the form, round or oblong, wliich it wa.s wished they should take. 

BARROWS, Elijah Pouteh, s.t.p.; b. Conn., ISijp ; a graduate of Yale; pastor of 
the First Presi)yterian church in New York, 1835; professor of sacred literature in 
Western Reserve coHege, 1S3T-52; professor of Hebrew language and literature in 
Andover theological .seminary, and afterward in Oberlin theological seminary. He is 
tlie-autlior of Com panion io the Jiible, Snered Geography and Antiquities, and has pub- 
lished many essays in religious periodicals. 
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BAKS, a ])foviiic.e in n.w. Huiy|v;iiy aronnd the head ?trea,ras of the Daind^e, It 
inouiituiiious, hut ncii in gold, sI]\or, und other nnnenils. The mines of ftkleno and 
■\ ihiiye are the most nanarkahle. Tlie chief towns are Kremnitz and Nuesohl Po]> 
’t>9, i;37,19i, inai]\ly Roman Cailiulics. 


BAEBCH, or L VRS, a iortjhed town of Hungary, capital of the county of the same 
name. It is smmhal on the (Iran, which divideslt into old and new Barsch. It is a 
mart of some irnportauee for grain and 1‘ruit. Poj). ’(59, 910. 

BARSU'MA, or Baksttmas L, a iNestorian. liishop of the 5th c., wlio induced the 
king of Persia to expel tlui Christians who folkiwed the Greek fathers and to put Nesto- 
rians in their phuje. lie founded tin* sdmol at Nisibis, which sent missionaries to 
various countries. He luarried a nun, and maintained the right of all priests to inarry 
In Persia the Xest oriaus venerate him as tlie founder of tlicir faith. 

BAB-SUE-AUBS, a 1. of France, in the department of Aube, situated on the right 
hank of the river of that name. It is an ill-huilt ancient town; numerous old coinsiind 
urns atlestimr Unit the Remans must have iiad a station here. B. was destroyed bv the 
Runs in the oth c., but rohuilt again soon after, when it heeame a place of commercial 
iinporhmee. A chapel built on the liridge y/hich here crosses the Aube, now marks the 
spot from which iiie laisttird of Bourbon was Iiurk'd into the river by command of 
Charles Vil. in 1440. .B, is also noteworthy as the place wJicre the council of die allied 

sovereigns, whiidi decided the plan of the campaign ending in the lirst fall of the empire, 
was held on Feb. 25, 1814; and where, two dtvv.s after, the French were defeated by tlie 
allies, midcr the chief command of Schwarzenberg. B. has a pop. of (1870) 4495; a guiod 
trade in wine, wi.ofi, hemp, corn, and wool. Its principal industrial |)roducl.s are^cadi- 
c(>e>, tal)k>cov(;rs, brandy, pa,p('r, vinegar, and nails. 

BAE-SFB-SEniE, an ancient b of France, in the department of Aube, pleasantly situ, 
ated on^ the^ Jeft lamk of the Seine, It has a trade in grain, brandy, wool, and* wine, 
]^op. ’70, 2572. . It; is eelcdoratcid as Hk; place where the allies, under the pilnce of 
Wurtemberg, defeated the Fremdi under J’dacdonuld, in ]Mar., 1814. 

^ BAETAE". a t. of Aiialtdia, situated jiear the mouth of the Chati-su (ancient Parilie- 
7uiu;) on the Black sea. Pop. 10,000, wlio c*arry on a brisk trade with Constantinople. 

BAETAS, GuiLLAOfE de Sallcste, a soldier, diplomatist, and man of letters, was 
h. at Montiort, in Armagnac, about the year 1544. His reputation was great during his 
life-time, alike in “the court, the camp, the grove.” His chief poem is the Dliune 
ami which gives an account of the creation, and the history of the Jews as far 

ns the book of ('hronieles, and is said to have had a considerable iutiaeucc on Hilton’s 
Pararlhe Jjosl. Thirty editions of the work passed dlumigh the press in six years. T)ry- 
dm, when a boy, thought his verse incomparably siipeiior to Spenser’s; an opinion, how- 
ev(3r, whieli he lived to be ashamed of liaving ever emterlained. B.’s name is now quite 
iorgotten, or remembered only in connect inn with had taste. It is not to be denied, how^- 
ever, that his faney, thougli g(*neraily grotesque and lawless, occasionally strikes out 
most picturesque imagery and epithets. His use of compound words first led to their 
introduction into England, through his translator Sylvester ((pv.), and to the consequent 
eniicliment of our poetry. He died of wounds received at the laitlle of Ivry, 1500. 

BAETEE, In mmimcvce mid political econonpiq a term used to express the exchange 
of one commodity for another, as contrasted with tlie sale of commodities for mone^x 
It is usual to suppose that in the history of any community B. preceded the other 
methods of commerc(% as p(*ople would fuid the convenience of exclnuigirig one article 
lorymother before they were acquainted with money or credit. In {'.(unt of fact, ships 
visiting savtige countries are generally to some extent freighted willi weapons, tools, or 
ornaments, to be used in B., if it, be desirable to carry on a trade with the inhabitants. 
Under old artificial sy.stems of political economy, thereVas much useless discussion about 
the qiiestion^ whether a B. trade or a money-payment trade was more advantageous to 
the community at largo, and wdiich of them should be encouraged while the oilier is 
uepressed. On tlie oiie side, it was maintained that nothing but an export sale for cash 
was really prothablc; on the other, that it was more advantageous to get goods in return 
r. K, II.-17 
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and especially on animal deyefopment and embryology, for discoveries in w^Mch he is 
])eA kiiowui. L iiUl publication (d* his papers in the Philosopkical TnmHacliom of the 
. jyal society of London in 1840~42>, it wms not knowux that spermatozoa actually penc« 
tratc icithiii Uui ovum, and physiologists are also indebted to him. for the knowleda'c of 
e .'^egnn'mlation of tiu', yt'lk In inainmals. In lus private capacity, B. was amialile and 
^ eatly benevolent. His means being ample, he gave his professional services largely to 
the poor, and he acted as house-surge^on to the Edinburgh roval maternity host lita'L He 
died at Beccles, in bulhjlk, in April, 1855. 


BARRY 57 iLLTUt FAiiQgiiiAu, b. Xew York, 1818; col. of artillery and brevet 

was in the Florida Indian war, and ‘aid to ccn. 
5\ orth in the Alexiciin war. .In the rebellion lie was chief of artillery of the arnivof tin* 
Fotomac, and pailicipated in a of battles and in the siege of Yorktowii. In 

Ibto, he was Luaue coiniiiauder of the artillery scliool at Fortress Monrcje, where he 
retnains. . " ' . 
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licca-use thus there was a double transaction and double ju'ofit. See Balakc'e op 
Trade. But the simple doctrine of the present day, that wiuitcver Jhc inerchaul tVrais 
most prodtable to himself will also be most profitable to tlie eomimmity, saves the neces* 
shy of making these distinctions, and of acting upon them by intcrrereuce with com- 
merce. B. is, in reality, one of the commonest forms of trade, takeii at largo iu the 
present day. The exporter sends goods to his agent, who, without ]rro])ably ev(‘r touch- 
ing luird cash in the course of the transaction, lays in a cai'go of imiiort goods with the 
value, and these are literally brought home in exchange for those scut oiii. 

In law, Barter, or Exchanoe, as it is now more generally called in law-books, is a 
contract for transferring property, the consideration being sonic other commodity; or it 
may lie described as a contract for the exchange of two sulijccts or eommtulities. U 
thus dilTcrs from wdiich is a contract for the transfermice of proper!}’ in considera- 
tion of a price in See Exci-jange; Sale of Gtions. 

BAET'FA, or BaRt'eeld, a small but very okl free t. of n. Hungary, in tlic proviiu'c 
of Saros, on the Tepla, 155 m. n.e. of Pesth. Its position on the boi-ders of Galicia Ims 
frequently made it a place of refuge for Poles and Itiissians. Its hot batlis arc much 
frctpiented, and a trade in wine, brandy, linen, and earthenware i.s carried on. Pop. 
TO, 5;m 

BAKTIl, or Bardt, a t. in Pomerania, on the river B., 17 m. w. of Stralsund; pop. 
‘71,5774 It wa.s once the residence of the dukes of Pomerania, and from IGoO to 1815 
belonged to Sweden. 

BAKTH, OiTRtSTiAJsr Gottlob, 1799-1802; a German philanthropist and pastor, 
especially devoted to missionary work. He foumh-d a school for the. training of poor 
childrem His Bible history anil Bible stories have had an immense circulation. 

BAETH, IlEiisrRrcH, ph.b., d.c.l., an enterprising modern African traveler, l>. nt Ham- 
burg, 19th May, 1821, received his educatioirin his native town, and afterwards went lo 
the "university of Berlin. In his youth his favorite .studies were tlie Roman and Greek 
classics and "antiquities, along with the geographical sciences. Hence he imbibed a 
strong de.sire to explore the shores and countries of the Mediterranean. Afier visiting 
Italy "and Sicily, he embarked, in 1845, at Marseilles, and from Gibraltar pa.ssed ov<n* to 
Tangier ill Afnca. Proceeding along the Algerian coast he made excursions into the 
interior, to Tunis, Tripoli, and Bangazi. On his journey thence to (.'airo, lie was 
attacked by a band of Arab robbers, whom he bravely resisUui, but was severely 
wounded, and lost all his effects and papers. He afterwards cxtendeil ]jis ncsearchcs 
into Egypt, Sinai, Palestine, Asia Minor, and Greece, lliese travels occii])ie«l him bu' 
nearly three years, and In 1849 he jmblished, tit Berlin, an account of ti portion of them 
in a work entitled \Van^eru}igcib dttreh die Kdt^U'nlllnder den MiUtdini-erey^ On the 8th 
December of that year he again sailed from Marseilles, Imvingbeen (tilougwhh Dr, Over- 
weg) appointed ])}" the British government scientltic conqiauion lo 3ir. Janu.vs Richard- 
son, then charged by the foreign office with a politictil and commercial mission to cen- 
tral Africa. Starting from Tripoli on tlie 4th Feb,, 1850, Dr. lb and his companions 
crossed the great desert amid much difficulty and danger. B. siion separated from bis 
friends, arufpursued his researches for the most jiart by himself. Both Mr. RiduuaDon 
and Dr. Overweg succumbed to the climate, ami them'cforward B. was ({uite alone. He 
did not, however, return dishoavtened, but continued his explorations, which, when b.e 
returned to Tripoli in Sept., 1855, liad extended over 24' of lat. and 20" of bnig., from 
Tripoli in the n. to Andaniawa in the s., and from Bagirini in the e. to Timlmctoo in tin* 
w., upwards of 12,009 miles. Tiie result of his researches was given to- the world in his 
Travels and DUcomrm ln (Jentml Afnea, 5 vols. (Loud., 1857-1858). Afimovards, In* 
made several journeys in Greece, Turkey, Asia i\Einor, and other countries cm the Medi- 
terranean. Shortly after returning froni one of these, lied, at Dnisden. Ncnc 25, 1805. 
In 1858, appeared his Helm ton Ttapezimt dnrch die vordl, JlfVflv Kfeuument^ nach 
S.hiUm; in 1862, his Sammhinf/ unci Brnrheitumj eertir(d-a1'nl\ Yocabalnrlf n. 

BAETH, Jeax, or Bart, a French naval hero. Hit* son of a ffsliennan, b. in 1051 at 
Dunkirk, but, according to others, in Hie Ketherlands. At an early age he (‘iitered Hm 
Dutch navy, hut on the commencement of the war with Holland lie passed ov(‘r to the 
French service. As persons not of noble birth could not then obtain the rank of officer 
in the navy, be liecarae captain of a privateer. In this capacity lie di.splayod aGoiiisliing 
bravery, so that Louis XIV. dispatched him on a special mission to Hk* "Mediterranean". 
His exploits at last induced the king to appoint him lieutenant of a man-of-war. In mi 
action against a sujierior English force he was taken prisoner, and carried to J-dymoutb, 
from which he made his escape in an open ffshing-boat to Prance, where the king now 
raised him to the rank of captain. In the 3’’ear 1696, Louis XIV. received him with dis- 
tiuction at Versailles, hut at the same time spoke continually of the mischance which 
had befallen him the year before. Stung by this, B. hnstenecl to Dunkirk, and in spite 
of the blockade of the harbor by the English, undertook a (u'uise, in wiiich lie was 
remarkably successful. Louis X'lV., in a nersonal andic'iicc in 1697, appointed him to 
the command of a squadron, upon which B. exclaimed: “Sire, you have done well in 
this. ” The courtiers laughed, as at a piece of gross rudeness ; but the king took t he answer 
in good part, and B. very soon showed how w^ell he merited such an appointment. The 
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peace of Rysw^'k tcrminaled Ids active career. lie died at Dunkirk in 1702. His rough 
fraukiiess and co.j-se -wit, in wliich lie spared neither high nor low, made him popuhu-, 
no less than Ids holdiu'ss and rea,diness for liattle. When the pniicc de Cbnti was noiid'- 
nated king of Poland, B. was reepdred, by command of Louis XIY., to convey him to 
Elsinore, and th.e ship being attacked by the English on the voyage, was near being 
taken. After the action, tlje prince expressed to him his great deiight that they had 
escaped from the eneiny.^ “ We had no necal,” was the reply, “ to be afraid of being 
jna.de prisonei's; ] liad dispn tolled my son with a match to the powder-magaziHe, to blow 
up the sliip on tlie first wink f’ ‘ ; , 

BAETHELEMY, Aitgitste-Makseille, a Pre^^ poet and politician of some emi- 
nence, was b. at ]\Iars(111es in 1790. Yvhil.st still very young, he w^as sent to tlie college 
uf luilly: and he had scarcely completed his studies when he began to acquire repiiia- 
t ion in Ins native town as a poet of distinct ]iromise. He w' as natural!}^ attracted to 
Paris, Avhere, at first, his, verses, published without liis name, did not attract much atten- 
tion, Gradually, however, he became knowui; and in 1825, in conjunction with his 
fellow'-townsmaii, il. ^Feiy, lie Issued a collection of satirical epistles, under the title 
Lv^ SidkmcH: and the year after, a mock-heroic poem, La YMeUade, ou la Pme- dio 
Ghdfam de Eiroli. lids vigorous ])o]ilical squib had a great success: In the course of 
the year, it ran through fifteim editions, and is said to have put into the pocket of the 
young authors some 24,000 francs. Continuing to w^ork together in opposition to the 
government of (liarlcs X., and in the interest of Kapoleonic ideas, they put forth 
upwards of 20 pieces of a, like salirical east liefore 1830. The revolution of July of 
that year found B. in prison, for an offense clone to the government in one of his later 
publicaticais. His liberation, of course, was immediate; and along with his friend j\Iery, 
he ce'lelirated tlie victory oi‘ tlie people in a poem dedicated to the" Parisians, and entitled 
LL/mirretHon, w hich. is characterized by the great critic, M. de Sainte-Beuve, as one of 
the happiest ])roductions of the writers. A pension of 1200 francs, bestowed ou him 
])y Louis Phil}]>]ie, did not deter B. from attacking his ministers with the same asperity 
he hud exercised tovcaixks those of the dethroned monarch; and in consecpience, it wnis 
wltlnn a year or two withdrawn. During all the changes which follow'cd, B. w’as inde- 
fatigable a.s a vcj-si tier on the political events of the clay; hut, except for readers inti- 
niardy vers(‘d in the detail of these, the mere list of ids numerous productions could 
have only Uh? very faintest significance. The force and brilliancy of his satire is on all 
hands admitted; and though, in Ins la tm* years, his' po]>iilarity sennewhat declined, his 
writings througlnmt exercised consideruhle intliieiicc in determining opinion among the 
lively population of Paris. He veas, from the first, a wmrm supporurr of the second Xapo- 
leonic idftuie, Hi.s death look place Aug., 1807, at Marseilles, of wliicli city he was 
librarian. 

BAETHEIEKT, Jean Jacqf:es, a liistoriari and antiquary, b. 20th Jan., 1710, at 
Cassia, near Aubugne, in Provence. He was educated under the Jesuits for the ehiir(‘h, 
but soon abundomal all thought of becoming a priest, and devoted himself to tlie study 
of the Greek, Hebrenv, Syriac, Arabic, and Glialdee languages, though lie retained the 
dress and title of an abbe. He first acquired clistinctiou by the discoveiy of tlie Palmyran 
alpluibet. In 1115, lie was aproin ted assistant-superhiteudent of the royal cabinet of inetlals, 
and in 1747 elected a member of tiie Academic d(s In aenpUo an ct Belles-lettres, To coin- 
])lctclus studies, hcvisite.d Rome in 1754, in the suite of M. de Stainville, afterward-s 
duke of ChoiseuI, arid tiien French ambassador, where he wais courteously rcceiviid ly 
pope Benedict XIY. After his rel urn, he was again employed in the arraiigemeiit of 
the royal cahicel of medals, which he augmented by a great number of costly specimens. 
The due de dioiseul, who became minister in 1758, place^i him, by means of a pension 
and Ollier favors, in ;i ])osition 1o devote himself entirely to learned researches, whicli 
he quietly piuMied till the revolution of 1789 deprived him of liis offices. In Sept., 1793, 
he wxis iinprisoned on charge of being an aristocrat, but almost immediately released. 
Shortly after, Ik' was offered tlie situation of national librarian, then vacant, but his age 
and infirmities compelhxl him to decline it. He d. April 80, 1795. 

His most ceh‘bra1ed and popular wmrk is the Voyage da jeune AnarJiarm cn Greco 
d(nt‘< le Milica da quafriam’ Ride arani Vi-rc Uiretknne, Paris, 1788, 4 vols. (Travels of 
the Young Anacharsis in Greece aliout the Middle of the Fourth Century b.c.). The 
work (.see Anacii arsis) is a very pli^asing and agreeable performance; exhibits an exten- 
sive knowledge of tlie ancient world, e.specially of Greece and its colonies; and abounds 
in ob.^ervations wliich, if not profound, are at least judicious. Later and more severe 
criticism lias, however, pointed out many deficiencies and anachronisms. It has been 
translated into almost every European language. AmongBartlielemy’s other wmrks maj^ 
be rnentioiuxl a romance, entitlf‘d Garyte. et Polydore (Paris, 1700)"; Explication de la 
Mosakpie de. Palestriue (Paris, 1700); Pffiexions sar V Alphabet et la Langne de Palmyre 
(Paris. 1754). 

BAETHEIEMY SAIHT-HILAIEE, Jules, a learned Frenchman, member of the insti- 
tute, and a r(*]>rescnlative of the ])eople, was b. at Paris on the 19th of Aug., 1805, He 
first held a suboniinute office under the minister of finance. Daring 1828-30, he was 
one of the editors of the Globe, a Ikiris paper. After the July revolution, he took part 
with the society Alde-M d k Ckl faidera{ii,v.), revised several of its democratic maul- 
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into India; Cbiysostoni speaks of liim as a missionary in Armenia and A^sia Minor, 
a still later leyeiid deeiaros tliat he was crueifiefl at Albania Pyla, the modern Derbend, 
a town t)n the Caspian s(‘a,. The relics of St. B. “appeared” at Rome in 9S3 A.n., and 
arc preserved there in the cliiirch bearing his name. The Roman- and Anglo-Catholic 
churches hold a fcstivrd in Ills memory on the 24th Aug. ; the Greek church, on the 11th. 
,]iine. The primitive church possessed an apocryplial gospel under hio name, but it is 
now lost. 

BAETHOIOHEW, St., a Caribbean island, bought by Sweden in 1785 from the 
Freiudi West India company, and acquired again by^France through purchase in 1878. 
It lies about 30 m. to the n. of St. Kitts, in about 17° 40' n, lat. and 63° e. long. With 
ail area of only 35 sq.m., St. B. contains about 2900 inhabitants. The soil is fertile, 
though, as is gcueraily the case in the group, fresh whiter is scarce. Like rno9«t of its 
neigiibors, St.'ik is difflcult of access, its only harbor (Le Carenage) being on its w'. side, 
near the chief to wui, Gustavia. 

BARTIfCLOMEW, .Ei)W.abb Sheffitsld, 1822-58; b. Conn. He was first a dentist, 
then a jiainter, and lastly a sculptor, xlraong his productions are “ Youth and Age,’* 
“The SlKhdierd Boy,'’ “Ganymede and the Eagle,” “Eve after tlie Fall,” and a monu- 
ment to Charles Carroll. ■ 

BARTHOLOMEW ILA YOU, a channel or outlet beginning in xArkansas and run- 
ning in a very crooked course to Washita river in Louisiana; navigable 200 m. for steam- 
boats. 

EAETHOLOMEW FAIE, formerly held at AVest Sniithfield, London, but discontinued 
since 1855. Tlie charter of this fair w^as granted by Henry L, in 1133, to a monk named 
Itaycr or Ihih(?re, who had been his jester, and had foiintled the church and priory of 
8t. Bartholomew, w'ith an iiospital attached. The fair was held annually at the festival 
of St. Bartholomew (Aug. 24, old style), and, like all ancient fairs, was originally con- 
nected with the church, under wfiiose auspices miracleqfiays (q.v.),’ founded on the 
legends of saints, wen.* re])resent(;d, wdiich gave place to mykeries, and these again to 
moralities; art(?rwards, pro fa no stories were introduced — the origin of the modern English 
drama. After th(3 opening of the fair, it was customary anciently for wrestlers to exer- 
cise their art, AYild rabbits wane hunted for sport by "the mob, "and the scholars from 
the difterent London scliools mot at the priory for disputations on grammar and logic, 
and to wrangle together in verso. In the first centuries of its existence, B. F. wuks one 
of the great annual markets of the nation, and the chief elotb-fair of the kingdom. The 
clothiers of England and the drapers of l.oiulon had their standings, during the fair, in 
die priory cliurcli-yard. A peddler’s (touit, or court of plii poxdre (see Piepow'df.r 
CotiHT), was liehl vvilhin tlie priory gates, for debts and contracts, before a jury of 
traders formed on the at which the jirior, as lord of the fair, presided by his repre- 
sentative or steward. In 1445, four persons were appointed by tlic court of aldermen as 
keepers of the fair and of the court of pne poiidrc, the city'being thus in that court 
represented as joint lord of the fair wdtli the prior. As the fair prospered, its chief 
articles of trafi'ic wann, in the first instance, cloth stuffs, leather, pewter, and live cattle; 
while it was rendered atti'uctive to tlie crowais tliat attended it by a variety of popular 
amusements. All manner of sliow's, exhibitions, theatrical booths, etc., thronged the 
fair; and tumblers, am’olaits, stilt-walkers, mummers, mountebanks, and merry-andrew's 
resorted to it in great numbers. On t,hc suppression of the religious bouses, the priory 
was disjoined from the hos[)]ta], and the latter, on 27th Dec., 1546, wuis, by Henry 
transferred to the c.orporatioii ol London, a new hospital being established on the site 
of the former. The priory was purchased for £1004, 11.^-. 3d. by Sir Kicbard Ricli, 
chancellor of tlie <;oiirt of tiugmenlations, afterw-ards lord cbancellor under tbe title of 
lord Rich, and became his town-house. Towuirds the close of the lOlh c., streets of 
houses liegaii to be built on the site of theclotli-fair, a name wdiich is still retained. In 
1593, the Ivceping of Iht^ fair was, for the first time, suspended by the raging of the 
plague. The same thing iiatjpeiieil in 1003, in 1625, in 1630, hi IGOo, and in 1666. At 
this fair, foreigners werii at lirst. licensed for three days, and the city freemen as long as 
they wauild, whi(!h wms six or siwam days. In 1661, after the restoration, the fair lasted 
f(>r"l4 days or more. In 1685, it wuis lea.secl by the city to the sword-bearer. After tliis 
period, it began to deea,y as a place of trade. In 1691, tlie continuance of tbe fair waus 
limited to tlircic days, liesldcvs the proclamation day. In 1701, it wms represented as a 
nuisance. In 1750, it was again limited to three days. By the alteration of the calendar 
in 1752, the fair, in the following year, wms, for tlie first time, proclaimed on 3d Sep- 
tember. In 1708, the ituestion of abolishing the fair %vas discussed by the corporation. 
It had long ceased to be a t»hu‘C of tralUc, and was only considered as a haunt of amuse- 
ment, riot, and dissipation. The fair had latterly been attended only by the keepers of 
a few gingerbread-stalls; and in 1830, measures w'ere first seriously adopted for its sup- 
pression. In 1840, the exhiliitions were removed to Islington. Wikl-beast sliows were 
allowed, but dwarfs and giants were excluded. In 1850, the last proclamation by the 
lord mayor tfiok place, and in 1855, the once famous B. F. came to an end. An octavo 
volume, entitled Memou't^ of Bartholomew Fair, by Henry Morley, wms published in 
London in 1859. 
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nimmitteo of safety, a justice of tlie peace, colonel of a re£?iment, delegate in congress, 
Ihc tirst nuauber to vote for the declaration of independence, and the first (after^Johu 
Ihincock, the president) to sign tliat dociiinent. He was judge of the common pleas, 
justice of the supreme court, and ciiicf jusiice. lie was a member of the state conven- 
lion called to adopt the federa,! constitution, and the first governor of New Hampshire 
under its first const ituiioii. He Avas president of the New Hampshire medical society, 
uud ahvuys the friend and patron of learned men. 

BAHTLETT, SAAirEO Colcoud, d.d., ll.d. ; b. N. H., 1817; graduate of Dart- 
mouth, ami of Andover theological seminary : professor of intellectual and moral phi- 
iwsophy in AVesteru Ib^serve college^, and of Biblical literature in Chicago tboological 
seniimivy; Congregatlonai jaistur in various places; at present (1880) president of Ihirt- 
uiuuth coilego. He is known as a Augorous Avritcr in support of the old forms of doc- 
trine. He has livueled in the east, and has published, besides many essays, 
Sh'trhf'S of ili6 ^Th\',u<>wA of the Aniceieaii Bmrd, Life and Death Eternal^ eaid special 

articles for Snutli A iAc/Zoauj'// 

BAHTLETT, AViLLf AM, 1748-1841; b. Mass.; a philanthropist who accumulated 
a large fortune iii^ trade. He contriijuted l|j;80,000 toward the founding of Andos 
v«.T theological seminary, ami distributed more than a quarter of a million to mission- 
and other benevolent objects. 

BARTLETT, AVUiUiAM PiiAxcis, b. Mass., 1840; graduated at Haiward; served 
with cojLqucuous honor in the civil Avar from private to brevet maj. gen. of volun- 
teers; lost a leg at the siege of Yorktown; Avas wounded at Port Hudson, lind the battle 
of the Wilderness, and once more wliilc leading an assaulting column near Petersburg, 
when he Avas taken prisoner. He died, greatly lamented, Dec., 1876. 

BASTLETT, AViiUMAAt IIeniiy, an artist and popular Avriter, Avas horn at Kentish 
Toavii, Xjondon, on the 20th Mar., 1809. He Avas a pupil of the eminent arcliitectural 
antiquary, Mr. John Britton, of London, and daring his apprenticeship displa^yed more 
than ordinary tall ■.ut for dniAving, Avhich Avas fostered by his master sending him into 
many of the most intere Jing counties in England to make sketches from nature. Air. 
Britton aftei’AA'ards employed lum to make dfaAvings for his Oarliedral Antiquities and 
aUo for \\\s Pu'tu resque AntlquMles of Enyllsh Cities. Subsequently B. visited the conti- 
nent, the Holy i.and, and America several times, on each occasion enriching his portfolio 
with inminierable interesting scanes. No feAAur than 19 quarto volumes, containing 
ahuut lOOi) eugniAings from bis skftche,- and letlerpress from iiis oAvn pen and those 
of his felloAv-traveiefs, Dr. ML Beal tie, N. P. AVillis. and Aliss Parcloe, Averc devoted to 
these ctnmiries. Several other a*o1 times, oi Aviiich lie Avas theosole autb.or as Avell as 
arii-i. have also been published. Some of tiie booKs had a wonderful success, espe- 
cially those on Swizerhiiid, the Holy Land, and Egypt. B. died on the voyage from 
Malta to Ahirseilles on Sept. 25, 1854. lie had been revisiting Palestine, andThe male- 
rials he Itad coIlect(‘d were published under the title 

BAHTLETT is al -o the name, of scATral American authors, the most eminent of Avliom 
is Joint Rns-el! ]>., born at ProAudence, IL I. (LL B.), in Oct., 1805. He Avas enqiloyed hy 
the Unib'd States government, in 1850-54, as a ctnnmissioner for deternnning theAlexi- 
can boundary line,' ajid, in 1854, publi.'-.h’ed tut account of his explorations and adAum- 
lures, etc., i!i tliat capacity. In 1855. lie became secretary of state of Rhode Island, 
Ih? is also the autlior of YV/L Projee^a of Efhaohnjy^'n Didionary of Anurlran mm, 

Pdtilhyrujhi/ of Iho/A Rvhiiliirf to the ClnlW(ii% (itQ. 

BARTOL, CAmrs Auot;sTi'S. t>.d., b. Ale,, ISIJ; graduate of BoAvdoin college, and 
of CLunbridgt^ divinity school, and Ix.'came a Unitarian preacher, pastor of the West 
clmreh, in Boston. In doctrine he ranks among the radicals of his denomination ; in 
style lie is clear and pictnres<jU(*, He has published Dmoimes o^^^^ 

(tttd Life, iJirLdan Ihdif and Tonn, Pictures of Eurape, Badkal Problems, Ihe lUsing 
and ma 11 }^ essay s. 

BAR'TOLT, D\xiF.nK, 1608-85; a native of Ferrara, educated a Jesuit, and com mis. 
sioned to write a history of the order, Avhich he did in an elaborate work, treating espe- 
cially of (diri.--tlanity in Ja]Kni, and other ])arts of the east. He also wrote a bi.story o,' 
the English Roman* Carnolit's, the life of Loyola, scAmral other biographies, books on 
religion and morals, on physical phenomena, grammar, etc. 

BAETOLI'MI, Lorenzo, a celebrated Italian sculptor, wms b. at Y'ernio, in the n. of 
Tuscany, in 1777. Circumstances brought him to Paris wdiile. still a young man, Avliere 
he practiced his art for some timcMvfth very little pecuniary success; but at length, 
having obtained an academy prize for a bass-relief of Cleobis and Biton, he was suddenly 
ushered into tuhiee and prosperity. Several influential persons patronized him, such m 
Denon and R«.*g.uanl<l de St, Jean d’Angely. Through the first, he obtained a coinmis- 
sion to execute one of the bass-reliefs in ihe hall of the Yendome palace, and also the 
bust of Napoleoti oA^er the door of the institute of Prance. Napoleon liimself gave hinj 
a multitude of orders, many of which, unfortunately, were neAmr executed. Hn 1808, 
the emperor sent him to (Lirrara, to establish a school of sculpture. Here he remainot] 
till 1814, Avhen he acconip; nl.>d his imperial master to Elba. After tlie battle ot 
Waterloo, he repaired to Fioroiicc, wiiere he Avas subsequently appointed director of th<» 
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lisniniT in tijo Frnnco-Co'n’nian vrar, followed the German army, and wms Iksu- 

ored with t!io golden (‘i'oss of JJaden and the iron cross of Germany. 

BAETOII, llmzAnETir, common]}^ called ‘Mlio hoi}' maid of Kent,” a wretched crea- 
tun', sn.hjecl to sprisinodic nervous aiTeclions, during’ w-hicli she gave iittenince to inco- 
herent (‘xciainations and piiiuscs. About the year 1535, she was servant in a tavern at 
PJdinglon, in Kent; and tiie cunning priest of the parish seemg her in h.or paroxysms, 
on the sii'ength of licr iiiisfortuno conceived tlie idea of presenting lier to the world as a 
prophetess. Under his directions, slie played Imr part so well that not only the common 
p,coi)le, i)Ut even men of intellect and education like sir Tliomas iMore, and Barham, tlic 
archbishop of Cant(ir]Hiry, vvere de(icived ])y her. The former, how'ever, "afterwards 
recognized lu-r true chariict(;r. She became a nun, and Avlien, in 1533, Ilenry YllL 
ipiarreled with tlic coirrt of Rome, slie wununducKHl to denounce loudly the king’s sepa- 
ration from Ills tirst wife, and his marriage wdth Anne lioleyn, and even to prophesy his 
death. Being arrcsL<‘d by (he king’s ctnnmaud, along wdth lier accoini)iiees, slie made 
bt'forc^ liie. judges a. eotifession, wiiich wms afterwards publicly repeated ])efore thepeoph', 
of tlse fraud wliieh had been ])erpe1rat(?cl, and was sentcnced'toccelcsiaslicai penance and 
to im])risonment. She was afterwards accused of high treason, and executed along with 
so m e o f h t- r n ccam ip 1 i co . s i n 1 53 4 . 

BARTOK, WimuAvt, 1747-1831 ; a native of Rhode Island; and a col. in the revolu- 
tion. On the niglit, of J\dy 20, 1777, he Itid a small party across Karragtuisctt hay, passed 
unobserved l)y Ihn'C Briiish war vessels, and near Newport captured the English gen, 
Prescott. For this act coitgress gave him a sword, a ct)ioners comiulssioii, and a tract 
of land in Venmmt. ITe was for many vu'urs in prison for debt in' Vermont, but was 
released through the influence of gen. Lafayette, who t>aul the claim on wliicU ho was 
held. 

JjAUWE BF'DS, a group of strata, composed of clay and saiul, and forniijig part of 
the middle eoceuvi foiujation, included iu ilieBagsliol series ((pv). 

BABTOI'T-OH-EuMBEE, at. in n. Lincolnshire, on the s. side of the IXumber, 6 m..s.w. 
of Hull, it is a very ancient place, having been one of the chief ports of the HuiuIkt 
before the rouiulatlou of 11 nil. It was once surrounded by a. ramj)art and fosse, as a pro- 
tection against tbe incursions of the Dam'S and Saxons. The ferry across the Humiier, 
on the great roiid man London to Kail, used to be here; but the London and Hull 
Inland traffic has now been diverted from B. by the steam ferry at New nol]an<l, B m. 
below .Barto.u. The elilef imiiiufaeliires are ropes, sacking, brie.ks, tiles, pottery, and 
whiting. Tliere are ffuanm^s of ciialk and oolite. The torver of St. Peter’s churciu 
which was built about the time of the coiupiest, has Imtli round and pointed arelies; and, 
with the part of the building (o the we, constitutes one of the fe\v existujg examples of 
undoubh'd Angio-Saxoii archhecture. St. 3Iai’y’s church is a handsome siruclure of the 
Pith century. "'Pop. ’Ti, 4332. 

BARTGNhS BUTTONS, exceedingly minute lines engraved on metal by a dividing 
ongira', whic’li produce a surface n'lleclang various colors. These tine lines are stampe(l 
from di(.\s on Init tons, et c. , wlu<*ii rival genis in brilliancy. John Barton was the inventor. 

BAlf'rO \Y, a CO. in n.w. Georgia, intersect od by the head waters of tiie Coosa river, 
and by llu* '\Tesiern, and Athuillc and Rome railroads; 550 sq.m.; pop. "70, RfotlB— 
0774 colored; in VO, 18,004. It is hiily, with fertile soil, producing grain, cotton, and 
wool; has ai copper, load, marble, anf limestone. Co. seat, OartersvUio. 

BARTRAAI, John, 1701-1777; a Pennsylvanian farmer, who became, according to 
Linnams, “the greatc'st natural botanist hi the world.” He visited many sections of 
the present United Stab's, eolleetijig trees and plants for European gardens, for wiuioi 
the l)otanists of tiu* time repaid Jiim in books and apparatus. On Uie Sehuylkiii iieai 
iddladei]>hia iu* ('stablidied tbe first Ameiieun botauieal garden, and was a niember u'i 
several foreign hocieties. Ho published l)i script ion- of AJdst Florida, ivi(h a jo nr naL 

BARTRAAU 'William', 1730-1 S23; a native of Pennsylvania, son of John, and like 
him a botanist, thoiigli lie declined a jirofessorsliij) on account of imperfect eye-siglit. 
He settled in Florida and wrote Tratrh Through Xorth aud fkmlh CaroUua, Ma^-l and 
THs'f FIoridiL and the Viarokee Coontrg, and Olm'reafmm on the Creek and (Jhe/rokee 
Indians. He made the most comprehensive list of American birds, previous to that of 
AYilson, with wliom he was a co-hihorer. 

BARTSCdl, JoFiAXX Adaw BuiixirAKO. von, 1757-1821; a German engraver of 
superior uiapiircmimits, member of Ibc academy of fine arts, and directorof the" impi'rial 
collection of engravings; author of La Fefnfre-gravear, in 21 vols., a Catalogue of the 
‘mrksof He n)hr(!,ndf ami other catalogues. Ho produj:*(*d more than 500 plates of his own. 

BA'BU, a line woolly substance found at the base of the leaves of the sagneras 
meehu-ifrr (also called arenga saeeharifera.), one of the most valuable sago-palms of the 
Indian archlf>i lago. It is much employed in calking ships, in stufling cushions, and 
for other similar purposes. 

BA'BUCH (i.e, the blessed), the son of Neriah, was the person to whom the prophet 
Jeremiah dictated his orjuJes. Huring the siege of lerusulern by Nebuchadnezzer, both 
he and the prophet were, by their own counliymeu, shut up * in a narrow x^nsoig but 
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Btarwood* 



BA», or Batz, a IsIuikI in tlir- Erigii^'-li cliannel, belonging to France, and situ- 

at^'d otf tlio n. coa^Lof the departipefil of Finislcrre. Its louglh is about 8 m., and its 
btvraUh 2. It has a ]ight-hous(', in !at. 48' 45’ n., and long. 4" V.' ^y., on an elevation 
223 ft. :d>ove llie sea, aiul is defended by 2 I’ort.s and 4 batteries. Pop. above 1000, 
whose clrief occupation is ilsliing. 

BASilLT', shictly a variety of trap rock ((pv.), nUlioiigh some writers use the words 
ns synonymous. It is coinposeal of the same materials as greenstone (q.v.), and otlier 
varieties of tra,p, viz., hornhleinle and felspar, wnth a small quantity of iron ; but Ibese 
exist in a snUe of liner division tinm i): greenstone, showing that the ciystalline action 
has ’oeen .■-loi)ped lii its c(nnmen.ceincjd. bj t\)o inore rapid ccading of llie mass. To Ibis 
IS owing its simrp conehoidal frti<‘t lire and its hardness. As the hardness is frequently 
{jccoinpaniod w^ith tenacity, it makes B. a valuable material in the making of roads, ft 

of a more uniform dark-gray color, approacliing to black, than Ibc other varieties of 
trap. ' ■ ■ ■ 

A rock of a similar appearance and structure occurs as a variety of lava, in volcanic 
districts. Tliis lava B. diUVrs from tlie older trap B. in the form whicli the silicates of 
Tuagnesia and lime assinm; wlicn cry.stalli/.ing. In the newer rocks, tiny appear as 
uiiipte: in the older, as iioriihlmide. These two minerals can scarcely be distinguished 
by their chemie.al comjio^ilion, tluMlilferent formulas given by mineralogists being the 
result of (In' presenc.e, in tlie specinniii analyzed, of accidental ingredients or iropunties. 
Tiie slightly dilTeving (Ty.-tallographic angle lias been accounted for liy the supposed 
nn/re speedy cooling of the voie.anic rocks. Rose, indeed, has shown that the hornblende 
of melted greenstone, in rccooling, crystallizes as augite; and we have observed that the 
Slime change has lak(*n place in specimens of reorystalliziid B., obtained from xvorks 
wh.ic.h existed lately at Birmingham for converting this rock into an opaque glass for 
various economic uses. 

The remarkable eoiunmar structure wdiicli B. frequently assumes, is its most striking 
churact(‘ristic. I'he columns vaij In the number of their angles from three to tAvelve'; 
but they have most commonly from live to seven side.s. They are frequently divided 
tumsversel}' by joints at la-arly equal flislances. The directioirof tlie columns is aiway.s 
ai right angles to the greati'st extension of the mass, so that wiien B. occurs as a beil, 
either ovm-lying, or iiiterstratitied with the regular strata, the columns are perpendic- 
ular, while Ihey are horizontal w'heu the B. exists as a dike. 

Tlie columnar structurf* w'as at first lielieved to be owing to a modification of the 
crysialline force. Such a sujiposilion was favored liy tin; external form of the columns; 
but the total altsence of intenial slriicture showed that the exjdanatiou mu.sl be sought 
elsowluu'e. In 1804, air Gregory Whitt propounded a theory or the origin of tlie struc- 
ture, ascribing ii to tlie pressure of numerous spheres on each other, during the process 
of cooling, sucli s|)Iieri‘s being produced in pianes of rclrigeration or absorjitiou. They 
increase by the, sm'ce.e'^i VC formation of external comujiitric coats, until thdr growth is 
prevented ly the contact o[ neighboring spheres; and as in a layer of equal-sized s})lieres, 
each is ] ires, ‘^ed on by six olln'r.^, the result is that each s]>bere willhe squeezed into a 
regular hoxag<ni. AvhU! published this tiieory a.s the result of liis celebrated obs<*rv{itions 
on th(' cooling <h' a ma'^> of molten basalt, in xvbich he noticed the production of numer- 
ous spheroids, having; a radiate .struct ur.?, 31any greenstones, in wcatlicriiig, present 
sucli a struct ung giving often to tin? rock the appearance as if it W'ere composed of a 
mas.s of cannon-lialls, and Walt’s ex]>erinients satisfactorily explain this plieiiomenon; 
but thev will not go fuitiier. Anxious, however, that the;/ should throw some light on 
the structure of basaltic (*oiimin,s, he nuiiiages it by tlie following remarkable a.ssump- 
tion: “ In a stratum composed of an indefinite number in superficial extent, but only 
one in lieight, of imjKmeirable spheroids, with nearly equidistant centers, if their periph- 
eries should come in contact in the .same ])]ane, it .seems obvious that their mutual action 
would form them into Jie.xagons; ;unl if tliese were rc.sisted below, and there was 
no opposing (iaibie ulaive them, it seems equally clear that they would extend their 
dimensions iqiwards, and thus form hexagonal pri.sms, wdiose length might indefi- 
nitely greater tlian their diameters. The further Hie extremities of the radii wime 
removed froiu the centi'r, the gnaiter would be their ap]>roacli to parallelism; and the 
struelure would he finally ]>ropagat{‘d by nearly ]iarallcl libers, still kee])ing within the 
hniils of pie liexagonal prism ^Yi^h which tlieif incipient formation commenced; and the 
prisms might thus shoot to an indefinite lepgth into the uiidisturbed central mass of the 
fluid, till their structure was deranged liy the superior inliuence of a couuleracting 
cause.” C.bi fortunately, such dri'ams too" often meet' with more acceptance than the 
dricu' dcaluclions from observed facts; wdiich must, however, in the end, form the only 
basis of ail geologic, scienc'c. But thcav is no occasion here to urge even the most Imag- 
inative to resort to hypothi'sis, for the formation of coluinn.s in otlier substances than S. 
is quite familiar, and tlieir producing causes evident. In starch, eolumns havijig the 
external prisimitic appearance, and the internal earthy structure, are produced simply 
from the escape of vapor, and consequent shrinking of parts. "We have seen singularly 
regular joints produ(*ed in tiic argillaceous iroustoire at Wardie, near Edinburgh, on its 
exposure on the beach, the eontriietions forming the columns evidently resulting from 
the eseajie of tiu! moisture retained by the bed while it was covered by other strata. 
The same oix’urs in beds of tine clay that have been recently exposed. *But the most 
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siih^'^ance. Tliu.s, the eoinpoiiiid eiliyl (OJlii) can combine witli oxj^gen to form 
nlinaiy eiher ([(bHajO); and the Is. thus jjroducecl can, in its turn, combine witli acids 
to fonn sails. A. base may ])e S(»iulilc or insoluble in water. Tims, th(3 bases potash 
:()), soda (MaO), anunoiiia (Nll.i()), bars'la (BaO), stroutia (IfetO), lime (CaO), and mag 
csia (^dgO), aj'o inort' or less soluble in water; wliilst the oxide of iron or rust (FcsOy), 
le red oxide oC lead (PiibC )d. the red oxide o£ uicrcuvy (ilgO), are insoluble in water, but 
olui)le in aehis. Sec C'DKMiSTJiX. 

BASE, or Bass (innn the loundation), in music, is the deepest or lorrest part, by 
wliutever iniMiaiment it may 1)G pei’formed.^ Tlie Tb, maxt to the up])er T)nrt, Is the most 
striking, the freest In its movements, and richest in elicct. Its inoveinent downwards is 
uniVtiej’ed, niujoncealed, and unciisturbed, whereas the middle pmfs ai'e circumscribed 
ind coucealcfl. In resp(n:l to iiririnony, the B. is the most imporlant part in music, con- 
taining more freqii(;ntly the lundameiital notes of the chords, while on it is formed that 
most impmMairi, a, ml effechlve ligure in music called “organ-point” (q.v.)—]!. is also the 
iianie of the ioAvest and deeiiest (piality of the liuuian voice. The compass of a B. Amice 

is geiiciully iivnn Aviiich should all be cliest notes, except, perhaps, the 

highest. The most- useful range, liowcvT-r, is from In tlie characteris- 

tic use of the-B. AU'>ice, the old masters Avero unquestionably the greatest, e.specially Han- 
ded andihudi. The B. voice only begins k) sliow itself at fhe years of manhood, and is 
geiHU'aiiy a change from the alto Aniiiy? of a hoy. — B. is also the name of an old stringed 
Instrument, with from hAUi to .six strings, tiincul variously to suit the music, and played 
with a bo\v. It Avas- a sort of middle instrunuml IxtAvecii the contra-bass and violon- 
cello, l>ut is now out of use. Double B. (contra-bass) is the deepest-toned of stringed 
instruments. . 

BASE- BALL, G\aie of, is sometimes said to be the national Held-game, of the 
Tnited Stiites, holding the same positiiini in this country as cricket in Bread Britain; it 
has, moreover, the a.dvaiihige of lyung a mors spirited pastime and far more intere.sting 
liotli to player.s jind to spectators. Idie average time of a liase-ball match is from 2 hours 
to .2-f hours, whereas a criedeet match may extend to 8 days, and tlicn remain unde- 
cided. IhHC-ltall was founded on the old English game of “rounders,” but bears hardly 
any re.^^emhlanco k) it in Its present form. The 'first regular B. B. soedety, cadled tile 
“luilckerbocdvcr club/’ Avas founded at hTew York in 1845. In 1857, the popularity of 
this game liad increased to such an extent tliata national as.sociation of ba.se-ball players 
Av as formed out <h'* tlu^ Knickerbocker, Botham, Eagle, Empire, Baltic, and llarlcni cluhs 
of XcAv Yoi'k; the Putnam, Excelsior, Atlantic,' Eckford, and Conlinental clubs cd 
Brooklyn, and fhe Union of hlonisinia, ail of Avlmrli av ere founded between 18-15 uj id 1851). 
Prior to 1857, the clul) that Avas the hrst to score 21 aces, or runs, Avas declared av inner 
of the game, hut the national association decided to aAvard the victory to the? club that 
scored the largest luimber of runs, after each siiio bail played 9 innings. The Avar of 
the rc’oellion was a serious iulerrupticm to all sport of this character, liiil in ItJbo, hasii- 
bail fiegan to regain its popularity and to be studied as a profes-dou by many wdio devoted 
to it thtdr Avhole thiie ami energy, liecoming expe.rls and receiving }>ay. It natu- 
rally followed that !xv*c-bal] ]>layer.s" Avere cla.ssiiied as either professionals or anuiteur.s, 
aii(f that the hitter coald luh be (*X])eclcd to jAhiy Avith the same degree of excellence m 
the former; tlu; jimiiteurs, thm’ofore, broke up tlic old association and founded, in 1871, 
the national as.sociation of amateur base-hall players. The other cla.ss organized tlie 
national association of profes.sional base-ball players, Avliich gave Avay in 1870 to the 
leugu<3 association of profes-^ional clubs. In the summer of 1874, tlie, Boston base-hall 
club and the Atiiletic club of Pijiladelphia, sailed for Europe, to play a series of exhibi- 
tion mati'he.s in England aiuUrcland, Jiiid caused much surprise at their skill in the game 
of cricket, lUHjUUA'ti by their triiining as base-hall Heldcrs. From 1671 to 1876, the Bo.stou 
clul), called “ ik'd Stockings,” iicld the champion.ship pemuiiit of the league association of 
professional clubs. 

Tile ground clio.sen for a game of base-ball should be a clear, level piece of turf, not 
less tlian 5tK) by 500 ft. ; a square of 90 ft. is then marked' out by locating its diagonals, 
and a ba.^e is placed at otioh angle; the home ba.se at the upper point, the second base at 
tlu? lower point; standing on the home base and tookiag down the ground, the apex of. 
tile triar.gh^ on tin* right hand i.s the center of the first base, and the apex of tliat on the 
left baud tluj c(*nt .-r of tlie t bird base. Forty -H a’c feet from the front angle of the home base 
is then to be lucjisiired down the diagonal of the .square, in order to fix the center of the 
pitcher’s posit ion, which is 6 ft. scpiare. Lastly, the lines AAdiich join the home Avith the tirst 
.and tliird ])asf‘s rt*spe(;ti vely, are prolonged, and posts, called foul-ball posts, are set on 
tliese lines not k’ss than k)0 ft. from the centers of the first and third bases. A ball is 
fairly hit if it tirst touclies the ground, a player's person, or other object, on or in front of 
the foul-ball lines. Tliere arc nine players on a side, and the theory of the game is that 
one side lakes the fii^ld {iiul the other .side goe.s to the bat; the positions of those in the 
field are as follows: 1410 pitclu*!* .stands on ]ii.s square facing the batsman at a di.stance of 
45 ft. from Liu* home base. The catcher stands at an optioml distance behind the bats- 
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Ba.so-coui't» 

Basel. 


BASEDO'W‘’'-j DISEASE, Grates’ JIisease, or Exoptithalaiic Goitre, a disease 
didracteiizi'fl by palpi ation of the iioarl, enlargement of tlie thyroid glands, aniemia, 
and ])rornine:iee 4>f the eyeballs; e, aimed, aeeordiiig to some authorities, by paralysis of 
the vasomotor nt.Tves. it is scldoiu incurable or dangerous* 

BA'SEI, or Ba'sle (Fr. Ddh), a city and canton of Switzerland. The canton- was 
ai?id{al ill Ibbo inlo two sovei'cign hnll'-cantons, called Bcml-rJiif (Basel-stadt; in French, 
Basle- ville) '‘Old (Basel-landscimft; in French, Basle-campagne). The luilf- 

eanton of Bas(‘l-(d1y consists only ol the city, with its precincts, ami three villages on 
tiie right] lank of the Khiiic; (lie remainder of the canton forms the half-cantoii of Basok 
(.‘ountry. Idie canton of B. is ]>ounded by France and Baden, and by tiie cantons of 
Aargan, Soldi re, and Berne, and has, according to different estimates, an extent of from 
170 to ahmit 200 stg miles. Lying on tlie northern slope of the Jura, it Is a conutrv of 
hills and valleys. Tin; moiintalns atiain an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet. The 
chief rivers of B. are the iihine (which flows through the n. part of the canton) and its 
tributari(\s, the Birz, and Krgloz. The soil is fertile and well cultivated. The climat(\ 
except in elcvafed situations, Is very mild. The inhabitants are ehieliy eniploved in 
agricultnre, tin* (ailtivation (ff fruit-trees and of the vine, cattle-husbandry, fshing. sail- 
works, tJie manuravlure of rihiions (whi(di arc manufactured to the value of .-t;400,U(l() 
gterling annually), iiaper, woolens, linens, and leather. The transit trade is very con- 
siderable. 

Thecity of B, arose out of the Roman fortified postof Basiliaor BasUiaiia, near Augusta 
Raiiracorum, of which oncemnore im])oi1ant place the little village of Augst, near B., 
exhibits a few ruins. On 1 he division of the Frank empire, theVllstrict of B. fell to 
Louis or Ludwig the* German. The emperor Henry I, in the earlier part of the lOtli c., 
rebuilt the town, wdu(di liad been d{‘sti‘(>yed. it then became a places of importance, -and 
helmiged for a time to Burgundy, l)ut after 1032 formed part of the German empire, it 
became at an early ianiod the seat of a ])ishop, who, from the 11th c., sliared in the 
supreme power witii the imperial governor, a number of noble families, and the bm’- 
gesses. Amidsfmany internal and e.xternal disturbances, the power of the nobility was 
gradually broken. Unit of tlni ])isbop restricted, and the authority of the buipmses 
extended. Surrounding towns were also destroyed, or compiered, aiVl purcbasc‘d,"akmg 
with their territories, so that the city extended ils dominion over a country district 
whicli until very recently wms in a state of depejidc-iice and subjection. Involved 
in manj” fends with tlic house of Jlapsbiirg, B. closely allied itself to the Swiss ramfedi- 
iM’acy; and after the peace betw'eeii the (n!i]>eror l^iaximilian I. and the confederacy. B, 
forinally joined il in 1501. From 1519 osiwards, tiie w-vitings of Luther were printed in 
B. ; arnl at tlie end of twenty years from that time, the reformed doetrine bad become 
generally prevalent, the chapter cd’ the calliedral had kd’t the city, and the convents luul 
been suppressed. After thtMinion w'itii Switzerland, the triumph of tlie burgess parly 
became also more com]')lete, part of the nobility’ emigrated, and those vvIkj remained were 
placed U]K)n the same level with tlm freemen' of tiie munieipal corporation. Orderly 
industry, economy, and an exteiaial severity of manners, liociime the charaeterislir.s of 
the citizems; but the ]Kaiee of the city was not; unfreijuently disturbed by stri fes corn e- 
qiieiit upon tire asMwtion of wliat w’as deemed undue autliority Iiy the ina'gistrales. Tlie 
government of the eity, to wiiiibi the w’hole (*anton wais subject, was intrusted to a. great 
and a little coniK-il, imderlho presidemv of alternate burgomasters and chief wmrdens 
of the guilds; })ut the little council, uniting legislative and judicial functions with the 
highest e.xemitive authority, bc'cainc gradually'more and more ])rcponderant. All par- 
ties in the eity, howavver, remained always wAU combined against A he country district ; 
and persons belonging to t'nc city wciv tqipoiiitcd to all offices, civil and ecvlesiasthad, 
wiiilst the depression <ff' tin* country district was completed liy the ie\gleet of a proper 
])rovision for education. This state of things caused great disAatisfaclioii, -whicli repeat- 
edly broke out in fruitless rebellion. Under the impulse commimicated ])y the Frencli 
revolution, equality of rights was conceded in 1T9B; but in 1814, altliough the equality 
of riglffs rcrnained*a]>parently iutaet, the new constitution of the canton ivas so framed, 
and the rcprescTitation so dislribiUed, as virtually to make the city again siqireme. The 
discontent of the country district became so great that, after iin successful attempts to 
o])tain r(‘dress of grievances by petition, civil war broke out in ^1831, Vvliich did not 
cea.se till tlie troops of the Swiss confederation took possession of llic canton, and the 
diet recognized the separation of tlie city and the country district, as sovereign half- 
cantons, in 1833. The constitutions of the tw'o half-cantons are in most respects similar, 
and arc framed on the ])asis of the old constitution, modified in accordance with the 
jirinciple of universal suffrage. According to the census of 1870, the half-canton of 
Basel-city contained 47,700 inhabitants, of whom 34,457 were Protestants; and Basel- 
country, "54, 127, of whom 10,245 were Roman Catholics. By the federal constitution, 
in'oclaimed Alay 29, 1874, the half-eanlon of Basel-city sends two, and the half-canton of 
Basel-country tliree, meml>ers to the national council. The capital of Basel-country is 
Liestal. Since its separation from Ihe city, more ample yirovision has been made for 
education, and there has Iieen a rapid increase of material prosperity. Both Romun 
Catholic and Protestant clergy arc paid hy the state, and the parislies of the reformed 
church have received the right of choosing their own pastors. 
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oity into two parts— irreat B. on the s sidp nl^ p Khim'. (hvides the 

rmhvay with Strnsburgou4^ hand ami Lt e Lucer ^‘/[r 3 isconnccmd by 

It bas many benevolent and educational i7ic2tlfTn-mn^*!^ 

m;d an institution for deaf mu“^ 

ih),000 volumes, and a very valiiable cnlhVf nn ^ aas a library ()f 

cidjection, a botanic garden, a^id a miiseumof 'natural bisPwv "uji w’.v- 
there are several pictures of the youno-er HolbeiT) wIia ^ 
accountssay he was born here); 

tion, tlie university was a central ooint of n 'inirniV t'" ^ ^ ivforma- 

professors men of areat eminence m leMniiiiu-’ 1,-. \ i'-*’" I'^i^s^ber.Ml among its 

iH'rcin l.m,ancl tlm ibriS ticiY^ eI lo Yi ” emonnn’ 

" cof4r"“"- 

f announcement made at the rn.nnr.u r^r r at 


U1 m 1-C(:urn_sc,u,gl.t to re(.oncilo <'/’ «ml 

by insurrections in the states of the ehnrcli ■md afi-rifl Yr 1 V'-’ ^ i'’’ ’’'‘p'.h’ iV'"''! pressed 
i^i'iuice and Germans, solemnly ratified all its cP.'cv ' ' (’’glSp''' infinence in 

De., irons, Innvever, oOiuudinYilY„. i , YL . " - Y " dated iotli Dec., IdijiJ. 

of cathedral and collegiate 'c'lmrcJics'l he fire* riivVit ^.stored to liie cliiipter,s 

of wiiioh the pope liad assumed 11m ido-i,t of wYn ?- ^ election to stnlls and benelices, 
lion of gross Lbuses, restricted tlm pier '•efoi'miil 

and other grievous exactions. It left fiie iior^ the'riYhfT^ ””'* 5'-''’*t'*'ii<'d r/„iu/.'^< 
only «Iuch belonged to the diocese of Romi ltl , i -F f “‘fP'"-* «< fb'»c lienefices 
ecele-siastical. olfmes. It alTYwohitcU " hf Y the bestowal (,j' r, aversions to 

elergy; and proljibited fe.stivals of foot inimoralities in the 

po“|s, nnd'te diYStnlnn't f the ^ “ Srd ‘'““iig the teetkm Yf 

Greek deputies, but [bro™.iYuY despatched galleys br u' 0 

brought the Greek deputies to Ferrara “ TluY.ur.hl M.Y''"’ % ’’‘d"' «'i‘-Cc^sl'ul, and 
B circulated an ordinance in nameof Uie coniid Pi'Pi'l I<-‘?nle at 

idme or Florence ms the place of confeivncf^ ’ i^iSscnl, r(.n-()iin 

an end to forbearance on the >-~ivw lorgvry, and 

1437, again cited the pope to its bar- and not oi^^ Jnn i t on July 31, 

contumacious, but on hKs opening an onnosi i n (Ic'clared liim 

Jan. 24, 1438, to dec.ree his suspension froin f-iui tnr Ferrara, vent so far as, on 

however, was so strong tlmt Ihis^iecrL could i ot popcd(mi. ills parly, 

those who had been among the most inflnenii‘ii rr ^ elicct; and some of 

egate Julian himself, and the^^ iunZ o ilf^T ^‘^dxiinal 

his Side, All tbe more resolutely did eardimr T !>., and wamt over to 

man of most superior understanding, courage and 

9®dncd, which, on ilav IG 1439 deeVu-ori ihn gnule the in'oceedings 

<,.p..« ,.AB. p, sitrs 


Basel." 

■ Bashaw. . 

Hie council Inul (liH;i])]U‘;m'(l; an*! llio Ki,i»;lil of tliem produced much emotion, and reani- 
mated tile courau'e of lije assenilMy,^stl}l consisliiig uf 4U0 prelates, priests, and doctors, 
mostly Frencii and Gennan. On Nov. 17, 14ol), the council, notavitlistanding the still 
further diminution of its numbers, (!<aused by the plague in B., elected duke Amadeus 
of Savoy to ije- iiope, who tlnm lixaul a,s a, hermit in Ripaglia, on the lake of Geneva, He 
accordingly sty ]('d himself Felix V., 1 ml was ixamgnized only by a few princes, cities, 
and unlvej'siries. The emperor Sigisniund was clead, and even France and Germany, 
aitliongli they aceepteil the refomning dcea*ees of the council, thought proper to remain 
neutral in tlie ijucst mn n-garding the popt*doir,i. I'he friendship of the emperor FriHlerick 
III. stn'iiglhened tin* parly of Eugcniiis; and the council grad nally melted aveay, till 
carcl'ul oiily for ]Mu*sonal security, its members, after three years of inactivity, held its 
last session* at B. on Afay 10, ihtO, and rmnoved its seat to Lausanne, llere a few 
prelatis still i-mnained together liiider llie presidency of cardinal Allcmand, till in 14d9, 
after the death of Eugmiius, a.iid the resignation uf the anti-pope Felix, an amnesty was 
ottered to t hem by the new po|)e, Nicholas V., which they joyfully accepted. The B. 
reforming decrees are contained in no Homan Gaihoiie. collection of decrees of councils, 
and are heki to he invalid by tiie cainonisls of Home; yet they are of authority in ctinon 
law in France and Germany, wlun'c; tii<'y were included in pragmatic sanctions, althougii 
their a])|'»licat ion has he(‘n modiliial by more recent concoixiats. 

BASEL, TjiiOATY OF. Basel gives its name to two important treaties of peace, 
concluded tlnu’c on 5lh April and 22d July, 1795, hetv^eeu the representatives of the 
French repu!)lic, Prussia, auid Hpain, by which Prussia withdrew from the coalition 
against Franera took inider lier tn’otech ion all llie states of northern Germany which should, 
like herself, relinquish tlie Avar in Avliicli the German enq>ire was ( ngaged, and also gave 
p to tiic victorious republic h.er possessions bmyond tlie h^tine; Avhilst Spain gave n]rher 
portion of St. Domingo, and prejaired tlie way for that alliance with France AvliicU was 
afterwards product, i\"e of consequences so important. 

BASEL’LA, a genus of plants, generally regardsd as belonging to the natural order 
eJienopotluiror {([.Y.), hut by some botanists as a type of a distinct haseUacei'i*. 

The specij*s are <a]l tropical. />. u'fha. and U. are knoAvn in Britain as stove bien- 

nials. They a.re jdants with twining stems, in commn use as ])ot-lier]>s in the East 
Indies, and cultivated in China. In tlm neighborhood of Ihiris, they are raised on hot- 
heds, transplanted into Ararm borders, and fiirnish a substitute for sidnach in summer. 
B. nihra yields a very rich purjile dye. The gn^at tlesli root of IJ, iuberotsa, a Soutii 
American spe(‘i{*,q al'^o Avitii a twining stem, is edible, 

BASS OF OFBEATIOlfS, in military mamuivers, is some .«pot or line Avhicli the gen- 
eral of an army re‘]ies upon a< a stronghold and maga/ine. An army cannot lake Avjth 
it nil the food,' forage, and ammunitiou for a long war; the consumption is enormous, 
and a constant sup]»ly is indispenstible. Again, the sick and AAmunded cannot accom- 
pany the army through toiNume inarciics; the commander endeavors to send them hack 
to some place of saf(‘ty. Fun Iwnnore, fresh troops must have some spot from Avliicli 
they can safely advan'ce througii the emuny’s country. To .secure all lhe.se advaiiiages, 
a /?. ef 0. is n'eeessary. It may be a port, hi stretch of sea-coast, a river, a inounlaiu- 
rangc, ac('ordii!g to <‘'ireum'-4an'ees: but it must lie such as to serA^e as a magazine of 
supply, a place of retreat und;‘r dnsistcr, and ilio end of a line of open coniniunicalion 
exten'ding to the spid oecupied by the army.' 'When lord Haglaii and marshal St. Arnaaid 
advanced from the Alma UoA'ards Sehasto]n)l, in Sept. 1854, "they intended to attack the 
great fortress on the nortli .side; hut the tactics of the Russians ])rcventcd this; and the 
allies, changing llieir plan, resolved on tin; celebrated thiuk-niarcli to Btdaklawa, by Avhicli 
they seciin'd the wlmki coast from BalakhiAUi to Kamiescli as a B. of 0, during the siege 
of 8eba,slopo], Sec Bauakuwa. In the mililaiy contests ari.sing out of the Indian 
mutiny, in 1857 and 1858, Clawnpore was the chief B. of G. Avhenco Havelock, Outram, 
and ('lyde made thosi? advances towaril Luclcnow which led ultimately to the suppres- 
sion oflho revolt, lu the Itari<in Avar of 1859, the Austrian B. of O. Avas very fluctuating, 
owing in jmrt to tlie ilisalTected slate of tlie Lombard population around the great for- 
tresses of Alasitua, iAschi(‘ra, etc.; and indeed the oidy reliable base Avas furnislied by 
tlie eastern and Tyrolese Alps. The French and Sardinian liase, in the same war, was 
virlindly Genoa, and the line of country extending thence to the groat stronghold of 
Alessandria. 

BA'SHA¥, or Bataaaea, a country of Palestine, stretching from mount Hermon in 
the anti-Lihaiuis on the m, to the *l)rook of Jabhok on the A, and bounded on the av. 
by the Joi-dnn, its eastern Uniits not being very clearly defined. Ashtaroth and Edrel 
Avere its chief cities, and tluj n‘sideiK*e of its kings during the Amoritish dynasty. The 
last of its Amorltc rulers Avas Og, Avho Avitb all liis sonsAvaskilledbytlielsraelitesunder 
Moses, at the battle of Edrci; aikl the half tribe of Maiiasseli settled in the land. The 
men of B. Avere remarkabJo for their statun^, its pastures for their richness, and its sheep 
and oxen for tlieir size and fatness. B, belonged to the tetrarchy of Philip, and after- 
wards to that of Agrippa IL 

BASHAW" (Turkish, haneli; Arabic, basJia; Persian, pasba, the Avay in which tlie 
word is noAv commonly written) signidijs head, or master, a Turkish title of honor given 
U. K. II.-.18 
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<.f tile PhilipStliaL^^amfta «‘e cliief 

thy^opulunty u.uong the islander, of a,, iutoxioaling U.^uor^of U.at'namo!'" Pop^alLj 


.vith-tUo enemy in tlntt kin^r^axg dlrAS.me vliftln. I'*?’, "7“ 

lndh,SeJn^,^|.rt‘ir‘^ 

^var ended. Their ierocitv wm . i ! ^ij^^’ii>liue ^va.-^ jKtt completed wiu^ri tl p 
the massacre of Batak, whln^^ Lllal St 6 \!r^ i'^-^entlessly fu 

deienselcss Bulgurians in a ciiurcli in \\hieh they som'f’frefno' *'*’ 

P» VSTT'rT-TDCl n... . . J itlUgu. 


peuuenr, and troid)lesoine to tlieir lieiu-hhoi.; in and inde. 

supremacy of Kiissia, and the city of" Ihilp/ tv accepted the 

Kirghiz. Tlu'en time.s thoy rc dte in 107 1'^ -f to defc-nd fl.en, tVom the 

jnction. They are now divided into 13 c4!o,,vl‘’,.f, ‘V^ to suli- 
ol OrenburL^. They niaiidain a rniUi'jvt- v/ m i ’ juLisdiclion of tiie li’ov fr^a 

«Ul>,.es.nnanreenf>Io;:;d\rva;io^^ thelCirll.i. 

uomatuc, llic lormer chietlv [’“’riciiit iiri'sijvi on/i +i i ■<( aic divided into settled and 
table, but suspicions, poorf npf f) st^ i'^'f They arc hospP 

small foi'eheads, eyes narrow -uid fb, “4'’ '"“'’o hi'acls 

^i::; Si 

«.SX“: “■»" i-iK i. u.“ 'ftX J.„, 

BASIEF'TO, or BASE'^t''C’o a river ni- Tioitr • i d. . 

Potenza, flows in an e.s.o. direction thi'ono-b Vn^ Apennines, w. of 
Taranto, which it enters 25 m, w s vv of ^»'^wanm ebr^ <>i. Basilicata to the ,yn]f of 
of the once famous city of Ifdapontum, vvhei-e 

are an SiVS on'he trfph'sf of Jf \'l!e f dmerlefnef f 

generally characterized by a pleasant aromatic smeP tn/ol ?’ 

among ^weet Iierh^.~~S\^iLKT B. (0. Ba,mr^ni^)^U ^ iv, iomed 

Indies about one foot bigb, vvhli ()vvate or ol lr^ a lintivc of tlie Bast 

\vbicli has long been cultivated in Eurrme foi* eidbvtvv'^'!^^* m whorl.s of six, 

sorimg. It Jjus also cnioved tbe r(‘nrd‘Oinn /C- I • ' PjU'po.ses, 1 k'Iiio> u^ed as a sea- 
birth.-Bcsn B. < 0 . of. the pains of r-hiW- 

same purposes, and possesses the same oualHies ]j ic'Jr Y is eultivaled for the 

orbicular bushy bead. In Brit'nn t]>p ' V about 0 Jiy hia’b, with an 

Eui-ope, i.s generally sown on a liol-bed ivom w"* ieh of 

to the open ground. — A native Hrilish nlard nf'iho ^ ^^Ihu'u'ards rcunoved 

Ihe mime of Wild Ib, and another (AcL.. riw-v'bM.r /^v/./z^ro bears 

asB.^ i ftYME. Both are fnigraiit and aromati(*^-~p’ v5n/?,-o > kno-wn 
as mint viiiegar, by steeping" the leaves in vine<mr ft naanner 

■vvheu the fresh plant cannot be obtained. ‘ ^ m.ed for seasoning, in winter, 
BA Sill, snniamed The Gkeat and called Pit p 
quent of the Grcnk fathers, wms b. aboull's at "’T‘ «»<3 olo- 

tha heathen pliiIo.sophers at Athen.s and hce-nn'e '•)ii’4r, sludir-d iiniler 

afterwards founded a monastic society- wa-, ml fit-d , fit.y. but 

Eusebius as bishop of Osarea in 370 i., Vvi.fV n- x b^csbyter m 3«3: and siieclcMled 
He resfdutely resisted invitations to die court of Inban'd,4f 

contractod an intimacy as a fellow-student at Vtliens i“'’ '**“* ■ 

when the Emperor Valens beg-jui to uersccntf- lii.4 m\4 ''“"b ^O’cd great constancy 
yaanisin. He w'as engaged in most of tiiccontrovcrsif4nfi*^”4' 4 oppo.siiion to 

tioversy in a peaceful and generous manner TT!« 1-4^4 4’^ time, but couduciod eon- 

G„.t„a .ttl, o,,™,., 


O X ■ Bashe©. : ' ; 

4 ^ Bawilian. 

the greatest of yaiiits. In tlie 1101111.0,0 Catbollc clinrcli, also, they are followed in a few 
coiiveuU, styled of t lie order of Jjadliann. The iiillucnce of B. was greatl}^ felt in the 
promotion of inouastieisin tiiroughout the west as well as the east, and to him is 
iuscril^eil the iDtroduciioii of the Uiree universal monastic vows of obedience, chastity, 
and })overty. The best ed.ilions of his works are that of the Benedictines (Bids. Par. 
17'3i~o0, h>].), and that of the brothers Gaurnc (8 vols., Par. 1835-40, 8vo); but Ibo 
aiit'aeiilieily of nuiny of tlie moral and ascetic pieces is doubtfiii. Ills anniversary is 
celeiirao'd/ in ibe Greek cburcli, on the 1st of Jan. — the day of Ms death; in 'the 
Butin church, on the 14lh of Juncr— the day of his ordination. 

BA'SIh 1.5 the j\Iacedonian, emperor of tlie east, \vas b. in a village of Macedonia, 
hi 813 A. I)., t>r. according to others, in His early life is dih'erentiy related, but his 

hiogTaiilH‘r,s agree 1ha,t \io came to Constantinojile Avlieii still a young man, and was 
appointed chamberlain to lii(‘ emperor ^liehael in 801. Subsequently, the emperor made 
him Ms eol league in the sovereignty. B. now used his intliience to restrain Michael 
from eommitting those exeesM-s vhieh rendered him haMul to the people; but when he 
found his remonstrances unavailing, lie headc'd a conspiracy against him, the result of 
wMeh was the assa.ssinalion of the enpieror in 807. His first care was to heal tlic 
wounds bulb of tiie chiircli and the slate. He replaced Ignatius upon the patriarchal 
tlirono, and di'rnis,«ed Phot ins, whom, bow’ever, lie re-esiablisbcd in bis authority the 
Year after, liis vah)r made biin the terror of the; Saracens, from Avhom he reconquered 
‘Asia Minor. The ])rodigaiit\" of .Miehael had exhausted the public treasury; by a wise 
economy, B. r('tilleil it. All extortioners, moreover, were sought out and punished. 
The profligate com})anions of the late nmmirelii were c.ondernned to disgorge one-half of 
the largesses which Miehael had showered upon them. B. also entered into a treaty 
of alliance with the ilussians of Kiew, to winmi he soul missionaries to preach the gos- 
pel, and wlio, from that lim.e, begem to emijraoe Cliristianity, and acknowledge the 
authority uf the Greek churcit. lie died in 886, from wounds" which he received wdiile 
Imiiting'a sta.g. Several letters of his are still extant, besides a book full of Aviso advice 
addressed to ids son. 

BASIL II., 058-1035; emperor of the cast. lie and bis brother Constantine wore 
kept from the tbrom; by their htepfalbcr, Plmcas, until 070. Coiistajfline left the gov- 
ernment to B., who bad a stormy iMgn and almost coListant Avar. He suppressed a for- 
midaltle revolt, defeated the attempt of the emperor of Germany to seize certain Italian 
districts, and bad scA'cral coidUcts Aviib ti)e eali]»hs of Bagdad and the Sicilian Arabs. 
Ill 087 Avai* began Aviib Bulgaria, mid euntlmied Avilh brief interruptions luairly 30 years, 
Avlicn Bulgaria heeaine tlioiLugbly subdued. After one of the bard earned victories in 
(Ms Avar, ih ordi'red the eyes of 00 hi every 100 of 15,000 prisoners to lie put out, the 
one spared having to guide ids blind compaidons liack to Bulgaria. AMben the cries^ of 
timse tortured im.m ^vere heard by tlie Bulgarian king, he Avas so shocked that he died 
three days afterAvards. 

BASILE’AK MAXrSC'BIPTB, two valuable AISS. of the Greek Testament noAV in 
the ])uhliv; librarv of Bade. 1. A eo]\A of tlie four gospids entire; except that Luke iii. 
14-15, and xxivLt7-53 .‘trc AVaudng, alid tliat Luke i. 09, ii. 4, xii. 58, xiii. 13, and xv. 
5-30 are liy a dilTen.mt hand, it is written in uncial letters, round and ful}. witii accents 
and l)reatidne:s. Eaeli ]Kige eoiilaiiis only one eoliunn Avilh tlie Ammonian so(Moiis; 
and, insti'Md of the Euselnan eanons, there are references at the f(»ot of each page to 
the parallel sections of tin* other u'osiiels. There are indications of its having been used 
as a cliureli MS. at (Vm.stantinopkT and it is a good specimen of the class of texts derived 
from that city. It seems to bGoim* to the 8th e., and the additions to the 9th century. It 
Avas prr’sentecl to a monastery at Basle, in the 15th c., by cardinal Bagusio. It has been' 
collated ]jv several of the Ik-I erities, hut has luwer been published. H. A MB. of the 
enfir; Grc'ck Testiiment except tlie Apocnlypsi', also jircseiib'd to the monks of Basic by 
car<iinal Raa’iisjo. It is Avrituus in the eiirsive cliaraclm-s and diiferenl parts of it arc of 
A cry uneiiual value. The text of tlie acts andepistU'S is of slight importance, ^but that 
of the gosiiels is \"ery remarkable and adheres closely to the oldest uncials. There are 
38 on a page; the .Avritinu' is, excellent, Avitli accents, bnaathings, /o/o and 

some illuminations. It is as-Igued to tin* lOtli c. , and seems to he tine source from which 
codex 118 of the Bodleian lii)mry Avas copied. 

BA SILT AN oi ANUSCTUPT, tin uncitdeopy of the Apocalyp.se found among ancient 
honiibes of Ba^il and Gregory of Nyssa. It is named from the Basilian monastery at 
lhaue. to whieli it formerlv btdonied*. It, is now deposited in the Vatican library. Tiseb- 
endorf, in 1843, Avas alloAL'd to rnake extracts from it, and having compared its whole 
text Avitli a Greek Tl^s^amen^, publifl*ed tb(‘ result, Avbicb Tregellcs afterwards liad the 
op])ortunitv to compare again Avilb tlie manuscript, and to correct. The letters are 
simple and unornnmented',' iiolding a middle place between square and oblong. The 
breathings and accents are by tlie iirst band. It probably belongs to the early part of 
the 8th century. 

BASILTAN AIONKS, or AIoxks of Sr. Basil; an order founded by Bt. Basil in 
4th c.: it grew to 90,000 In nnmlier before the death of the founder. The principal 
monastery now is at St. Saviour, in Alcssina. They are numerous in Spain, Italy, and 
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Sicily, and the greater portioa of the monks of tlic (}iT-r‘k fImiTii in 

nearly 13,000 Popiis, muny curdfrl/s! ilti 

3^tls:.S'giSS;,s;sC l™Sf “1^ - ite 

Es,«rf ¥- 1 

BAJLICA (Q-r, hanlike, Ironi hiiiilDutt-.i kina'l ()i-i<ni<Mii,- ii,,-. p < i 

and" the d iefl ^1ioX™eirVis cornu. aihuinist'ered illo laws'’, node hv hi,.' sdf 
second of the iCSeVw n "h,^ ''■■“" uholishod at Athens Iho 

basileua, the first beino sU-W tirM po-wer was call,.,!, n.e ai'chon- 

ooh'^ r ’W«>w»-'«Mlens a<huhdsL.ed‘'yu..ihY' ’ti'Y' tliY B 

authentic history. But it rvas amongst the Ho.na.is ,■' the li ■ i,.!7i tn 

tance; and m addition to its ori^'inafu'^p -is a poin t of in' t iriipor- 

eschangc, a place of meeting Yn;,' Yf In, sines" '., 1!:; :°’ YfY"! " Ypn 

?r:l 

words fomm aiurE aix*. occasioindlv was amiost always the forum, dm 
licsst basilicas were enth-ely mSn S fiw e e 

W’ell as for the convenience of*^ those vtitn nO t i ’ usual, lor this reason, as 

weatlier, to select for tliem a sheitt fnaiuent tliem iii bad 

■ wall wassui,stituted f,>rtho ‘^-'^“-■'",,,1 

surroiuided; the esil'Tivd eolminwY-f 7f 'vJueh tno origuiai hasihcns wem 

and confined t^^cnie, , lly^^^^^^ »‘>ly a'^ a decoratio f 

idea of the Christian chm.ch .H ’h ,' o t «• su,ttge,Ued the 

rcadie-stmodoof expIain’iugthe\st?.i;‘o7mYH^^^ t?iYY"Y ""-''Y 

which wa.^, then performed .•c.,vr^od tu d Y, hYiYo'i , om e 'YY' Y, t!»' P'-oe. 
convert tlte oliurcli into a basilica Tip fi '"[./‘ "'e dug the B. into a ciiurch. to 
from tlie mee, the aisles re , a YV Y YY ?’'‘P6- removiiig the , -oof 

galleries, as in Protesiant elm .Y -Y" ol. e !' IYY:. i’urniYhed wilh 
of the building wide!, jn-otruded from iiY wf-’-,,- i" • a circular portion 

placed (see Aren;, the .YcY e, « e b Y, YY Y " afterwards 

dral fronts the high-aiub ThYY nY- me u-Yl ^ « «■•'■"«- 

by ii railing from the other portions'of the la'in io!,! Y‘' ‘Y 

purpo.ses we have mentioned. It must rot Iv*’ siiofv^' IP'* vai-inus 

lorm ot the B. was always the s-iuie fimeiuY ‘ ‘Y® Had tlin 

t to B. at Pompeii, in wlfiYh c, S the ‘ r lY • Y. YrY'’‘Y. 'Y 

there wc,« two; as in the B. of Traian V •'.; ;* iYIYp ‘:. ^''T «'‘«ctimes 

the end. but from the sides vvliem the'tr.m?.'Y ' 1 '' "Y® •'^ocietimes entered, no!, fram 

the and opposite tlmt in \yhieh the tri'bu,Yii'7 -Y id-icIarnTYY Y’" ®‘““ttod; and at 

.romnfili iliraivt win .-. i, . /• , . v 


cAxtA ui,uL*r, IQ women. Of the va.^t ^Izo o^' nf iVw ucvouhi Io meu, 

ccptiou from tiie accoiiunoiiatiou w'liYcii i iiY'f Y i! ''’c may fm-m a ,.•(«,- 

whore, m addition to the cuniie clr ir'of tlY' n'r.'u Y ’'«P'ma! alone, 

and their advocates, scat-shad to Ixi provided foibhYtY/Y ''A <l‘c su.to,..s 

amounted to as many as IS). * ovidcd toi thoyv«;«Y-s or juiymen, whooccusiomdly 
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s.e. and e. ; and Salerno and the Mediterranean, on the west. Its area is 4000 sq. 
miles. Pop. ’71, 508,880. 'The capital is Potenza; the other chief towns are Franca- 
villa and Tursi. Jh lies iiiaijily on llic o. side of the main ridge of the Apenmiies, 
between it and the gnlf of Taranto. Ihe interior is wild and mountainous, and though 
there arc some largo thrusts in the ])i'Ovince, the general aspect is bare and barren. Four 
considerable rivers— the Basiemto, Braudano, Agri, and Sinno — flow through it from the 
w. in an e.s.c. direction, forming as many valkws, which slope gradually into an exceed- 
ingly fertile plain, varying in breadth from 4 to 10 miles. Here corn is raised in abun- 
dance, aho wine, jiem]>, toliacco, and liquorice. Swine, sheep, and goats arc reared- in 
the mouiilai33ous diz^lj-icts, and silk foinns a product of the valleys. B. is greatly in need 
of good roads, and is niiieh siToject to earthquakes. 

BASILlCOlf (Gr. “royal,” or of great virtue), a name given to an ointment composed 
of yellow wax, black pilch, resin, and olive oil. Hence it was called aiujaeiitiun- fetm- 
phi/n/iaftuii {letra ‘pha.nnahj , four dnigs). The resin, wax, and pitch are melted together 
over a slow tire; the oil is then added, ami the mixture, while hot strained through 
Ihien. Tlie strainijig is din'Cted in consequence of the impurities which resin often cmi- 
taiiis. B. ointmenl, or resin c<‘i‘ate, a-; it is sometimes called, is much used as a gently 
stimulant application to blistered surfaces, indolent ulcers, burns, scalds, and chilbiaius. 

BASILIGOI^ DO'llOH (Gr. royalgift), a celebrated prose work of king Ja.m(!s YI. of 
Scotiand, written for the iiitolru<‘lion of his son, prince Henry, a short tiiiie previous to 
his accession to the Englisli tiii-one. It consists of three boeflis. The lirst tixaits “Of a 
King’s Christian Duty towaj'ds God;” the second, “Of a Kijig’s Duty in bis Oiiice;’' and 
the third, “Of a Kiiig’s Behavior in Indifferent Tilings.” It was lirst published in 15L't9; 
aflerwards in London in 1608, 8vo; as id transiated into Latin by Henry Jkacham, who 
presented it, licidy illuminated, to the prince. Tiiis Latin version was published in Lou- 
don in 1004, H\'o. A h'rendi edition apjjeared at Paris in 1003, 8vo, and another in 
1604, iOmo. Like the niyai autiu)r’s i'amoas work Oil and his (JoihutuUad 

iij lobaceo, the B. I>. is now only considered as a literary curiosity. 

BASILI'BES, an Alexandrian Gnostic, who flourished during the reigns of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. Kcgarding ids life, little is known. He is said to ilave 
taught in Antiodi; afterwards in Persia; and, flnaiiy, in Egypt, wdicre lie is supposed to 
have died shortly berore* the uddclle of tlic 2d century. He was a disciple of one Glaucias, 
not dsewlicre mentioned in liistoiy, but whom he terms an interpreter of St. Peter, ami 
from whom he alleges that lie had received the esoteric faith of that aiiostle. B. ])robably 
considered biiiisdf a (lirisiian, but bis fantastic? speculations bore ii grealfir resemblaiice 
to tin? doctrines of Zoroa-ster, and in some points to the Indian pldiosojiliy, than to the 
religion of Christ. According to the system of B,, there are two eternal and indepeiideiit 
principles — tlie one, good; the other, evil 'Whatever exists emafiates from these. Tim 
good principle — i.e., the supreme God, or Father — coustilutes, with his seven perfec- 
tions, viz., the mind, the word, tlie undersiaiiding, power, excellences, princes and 
angels, tlie blessed ogvload (comliinatioa of eight). Tliese seven jjerfecrions, or powers, 
in\vhicli the supreme Grod is reflected, are in tiieir turn themselves reflected, liut more 
feebly, in seven other angelic piowers, which emanate from tliein; and so on through the 
whole circle of emanations, which aumiinl to 365, the mystie nuniher so Oitvu inscribed 
on the symbolic stones in the ii nostic schools (see Auuaxas Stones). Each of t hose angelic 
powers governs a world. There arc, consequently; 305 worlds, to eacli of wliich B. gave 
a name," Tlie hc'ad of the 305th, or lowest world, rules tlie material uiiiversc, wliich, along 
with other angels, he also cretited. lie is the God or Jehovah of the Old Teslameiil-, and 
wlien the earth was divider! among the rulers of the material universe, the Jewish, nation 
fell to the share of himself, who was the prince of tlie lowest class of angels. But wish- 
ing to absorb all powxT Idnisidf, he strove against the other angels, arid to make them 
subject to his “ chosen people,” the result of Vvdiich was war, strife, division in the 
world, together with the loss (»f Uh? true religion, to restore which the supreme God sent 
the first jEon or intelligence), wim united himself to the man Jesus at hisliaptism, 

and so taught men that the d«.‘stiny of their rational spirit was to return into God. This 
.Yew.s*, liowcver (wIkj was the true Clirist), did not really sulTer crucifixion, for, changing 
forms with Simon of (\vrene, he stooil by hinghlng wiiile Simon snifered, and afterwards 
returned to heavtai. B. also raiight the doctrine of a purgatorial transmigration of souls 
ill the case of the wicked. I lis disciples (Basilidians) wawe numerous in Egypt, Syria, 
Italy, and even in Gaul, wliere they continued to exist till tlse 4th century. They w'cre 
accused !>y their enemies of Antinoniianism and “ magic,” but whether on good grounds 
or not, cannot Ik^ ascertained. 

BASILIS'ClJS, (1. 477, Emperor of the ‘East. In 4GB A.i>. ho commanded the arma- 
ment that Leo I. sent against Oenserie, who defeated him. B. seized the throne of the 
east in 474, but was deposed two years later by Zeno. 

BASILISK) according to ancimit and medimval authors, a terrible creature, which, 
however, may be reganknl as entirely fabulous — the fables coneerniug it being so many 
aind so monstrous, that it is vain to seek for any foundation of truth, or to inquire if any 
of tbern originally had reha-ence to any pai'tichlar creature whatever. The ancients, as 
Bioscorides, Galen, and Pliny, describe it as a serpent; in the middle ages, it wasgener- 
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Ill xnaking typos which havii scnrcely yet boon excelled. lie printed an edition of 
Yir<ni at J5iriningi:iain in 1156, which was followed by other Latin classics, a few Eno'- 
and Italian auHiors, aii<] a Mew T('stan lent (Oxf. 17G3), nnich admired as speei- 
ineiisot p/riiding, eJtlioiigii not otlierwi.se possessing high merit. liis services to the 
art ot* printing met with iitUe encouragement and no requital. He d. in 1775, He was 
a man of ohiigirig disposition, but of a gloomy temperament, and condeimned ail 
leliu'ious servieuj as siipcrstiliou. Baskcnudlle was buried in a tomb of masonry in tlie 
sliape of a cone, under a windmill,, In his garden; but the ground ijecoming vaiuable 
)iri]ding purpose's, ids remains wore e.xlmiued in the summer of 1821, and deposited 
le vaults vl Christ church, iii the neighborhood of the spot wdiere they were origiiu 
ally interred. Ihiskerviile editions of works are now prized by persons of taste. 

BASKET (Welsh, IviMjed, or hfvujnwd, a netting or weaving of splinters), a domestic 
utensil, lii'Ually made of willow.^, reed.s, or chips, interwoven, although sometimes the 
niaterials jire gold, silver, iron, glass, tile. Haskels have been in use from very early 
ao'cs. 'riic Israelites were tajininanded (Dfiuteroimmy xxvi. 2) to cifer unto the Lord, 
iis soon as they ea,m(5 into ])o;-se,ssii)u of the land of Canaan, “ the first of all the fruit of 
the earth” in* a htfArt, The baskets used on such oegaslons by the rich Jews were 
made of gold and silver, and were returned to tlie olferers; but those used by the 
majoi'ity of the people were of ijej-ked willow, and were retained by the priests, Tlie 
ancient Unions were remarkal)]/ expert in the manufacture of baskets, which were 
much prized jpv the iiomnns for iiiolr neatne.ss and elegance. The process of basket- 
making is very simphg and appciirs to be well known among the rudest peoples — even 
among the aborigines of Van Die-men’s hind. In this country the willow is chiedy used 
in thcrmauiirnct.ure of liaskel.s. in several parts of England and Scotland, great atten- 
tion is paid lo the cultivati(.>n of tlie willow; and judging from the statements of some of 
the cultivators, the I'eturus yielded are very sat.isl*a<'tofy. One calculates his i>rolits at £18, 
lOii. per acre, and another at £10 per acre. The tools required being fe\v and inexpim- 
sive, a large namlier of pour persons ‘are engaged in the inanufacture of baskets, that 
are ha^^died ab.out the streets iiy tlieir wives and children. Basket-making also forms a 
part of tlie indiistry of aliuo.st all blind asylums. Baskets are oi; all shapes and sizes, 
and their uses are so well known to all as 'to obviate the necessityv of description liere. 
Baskets to the value of £6;), 000 or £-10,000 are annually imported from the continent. 

BxVSKET FISH, a specie.s of the mtnyphyh^^^ or star-fish, Iiaving a most 

remarkable development 'of arms. Its body is a live-sided disk, surmoiuiled by the 
numerous arm.s. 'I'he ilisk du one speeimeu measured) has a diameter of 2-|- in. ; and 
one of the arms is, in its entire iengtii, 9 in., but as it lies coiled up, like a ba.sket, it is 
about S ill. across 1 he whole. Tlie size varies ivilh age, but the above is about the 
average, many being less than half as large, and otiiers twice as great. The u]>per side 
of tiie disk has tO radial ribs ixairiug short, blunt spines. The moutli is on tiie under 
side, and central. It is .s(^t with spiulform bristles hiding 24 thoru-ilkc teeth. From 
around tlie siar-.sliaped mouth branch 5 stout arms, each of which is divided at tiie 
edge of the disk. 1 Tu‘. animal is wlmlly cov(3ivd wich an, epidermis, granulated above, 
but smooth beneath, except that it s(jeins to have a double line of stitches under each 
arm. The general color is light bulT; but the inter-brachial spaces in tlic living animal 
vary from dark purple to bright pink. The consent division of each arm at regular 
intervals into 2 smaller ones i.s a most I’emai'kahie p(!ciil]a,rit 3 c Each of the 5 main 
branches is divided into 2, making 10 in all; each of the 10 is divided, making 20— and 
so indefinitely (Iowa ia the least visibhi liiaruent. WuUhrop counted 81,920 of these 
“small sprmi Is, twigs, or thrcad.s.” On capture or disturbance tlie creature mstantly 
folds its arms c'losely about its body, shrinking from the touch like a sensitive plant, 
and assuming the basket sliape from which It gets its familiar name. The attempt to 
untwist these coils gv'nerally ends in bujaking the delicate,^ but tenacious threads. Tiic 
basket fish is a, voracious feeder, and its pc’ciiliar construction aids it in taking its prey. 
The in kauscope shows laich arm and s])ine to terminate in a minute but sliarp hook. 
The animal, in moving, lifts itself on Uie extreme end of its long arms, standing, as 
it were, on tiptoe, so that “the ramifuaitions forma kind of trellis-work all around it 
reaching to th(i ground, whih* the disk forms the roof.” This latticed bower is but a 
trap for entangling heedless little iishes and shrimps, whose escape from those coils is 
as hopeless as ih(‘ elforts of a lly to linadi loose fia>m a spider’s w'eb. 

BASH AGE B.E BEAUVAL, jAQ,UKi^ the most distinguished of a di.stinguished French 
family, most ly su})porters of the Frot(3staat cause, \vas the son of Heniy Basnage, an 
able advocate in lh (3 parlianu'ut of iNormnndy, and was born at Rouen, Aug. 8, 1658. 
Having .studied tlieology at (hmeva and Bedan.'he became pastorof the Reformed id lurch 
in Rouen (1676). That churcli being interdiided in 1G85, Basnage obtained leave to 
retire to Hoiiaiid, wdiere he finally settled as stipendiary minister of the Walloon church 
in the Hague, having gainiai the’ friendship of the grand pensionary Heinsiiis. Here, 
wliile zealously discharging his religious duties, he was called tipon to take an active 

f art in state atTairs, particularly in negotiating the defensive alliance concluded between 
'ranee, England, and the states-genenil, tdth’Feb., 1717. Amid all these duties and di.s- 
tractions, Basnage cultivated literature with ardor, and was no less distinguished for his 
extensive learning than for tlie polish of his manners and the integrity of his character. 
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I size, and is nvirkcd Iiy scYcn or longitudinal black lines. The name stone B. is 
given to prion, (yndaiii, a lisli very rare on the coasts of Britain, but iibiindanl in 

more southern parts of tlie Atlantic ocean, as far as the cjipe of Good Ilope, and fouiul 
f. on the Aineriear coasts and in the Mediterranean. In general appearance it resembles 
the eonum)!! percli more nearlv than the Ik, hut dilfers from both in having only a single 
I, elongated dcersal tin. It somethnes follows ships of which the bottom is covered wdih 
r hariuieles, is easily taken, and is esteemed excellent for the table. 

i BASS, Loh/‘f[r, a family of fresh-water and sea fishes, _abunda,nt in the United States. 
Tlie sen"ba^s, d turoprdflr n’fn'/dnt.^, never comes into fresh water. Its general C'olor ij^ 
blue blat'k, and the black edges of the scales give its surface a netted appearance; fins 
paie]>lue, the anal and (hn'stil spotted with darker. Teeth arc set over ail the bones of 
the mouth. Its weigiit is veiy rarely as much us 17 lbs. The striped bass, lahrar Jl/uat'ur, 
is the rock lisli of the Delaware and Potomac. Color, bluish ])ro\vn above, silvery below, 
with seven stripes of cho(*olate brown. Tiiis lish in spring pursues the smelt into shal- 
low water, and devours the spawn of tlie siiad. Its weight reaches 50 to 70 ihs. ; it is 
excellent food, and rurnishes c]if)ice spcjrt for the angler. "A variety which lias the lateral 
bars broken into spots is L. nolotnr, o!' the bar-iish. The black bass of the lakes, r/ 7 '^.^tes 
nigrlctin^, is blue-black, nuirkcd wdth dai'ker })nndings. it frequents all western waters 
from the ISt. Lawrtmee to tlic ’Mississi[)})i. Its weight luns to 8 lbs. It is a favorite 
both before and after it is (*aught. The Us v; ego bass, G. often confounded 

with the black bass, is distinct by the greater size of its mouth. It is taken in the shal- 
low waters of lidvc Erie. 'The white bass, G. tnnlliJlnratnH, ov wAnXa perch, abounds in 
all the upper lakes. Tlui grass bass, cr nfro.reh ur hdraandh us, is found in company with 
the Oswego bass. Its v.adght rarely exceeds 2 ibs. ''riie rock liass, C. arnevs, is dark 
copper yellow, with darker clouds; tins bluish green. It is common in the St. La w- 
rence, ill the canals, and in the Hudson. Tlie growler, grystes mh/ionus, is the white 
salmon of dicsoiithem slates. Color, deep bluish green, with 25 or 80 longitudinal dark 
bands. 

BASS. See Base. 

BASS, or B.vsswood. See LrisrE, or Linden. 

BASS, Edward, d.d., 1726-1803; b. Mass.; graduate of Harvard; ordained in Eng- 
land by liishtjp Sherlock in 1752, and in 1797 consecrated first Protestant Episco|.)al bishcip 
of aMassaiiliin-etts. his diocesal functions being afterwards extended over IsewllampshiTe 
and Bhode Island. 

BAS'SA, or Bak'fa, an excellent piort on the Grain coast, Guinea, formerly inn eh 
resorted toby trading vessels for coar.se pepper; latterly for slaves. The country around 
produces leiuoiis, oranges, and lianauas in abundance. 

BASSA'NO, a t. of Italy, in the province of Vicenza, 19m. n.e. of the city of Yicenza, 
on the Brenta; ]>op. '71, 7769. It is situated on a rising ground in an extensive plain,' 
and has a considerable trade in wine, olives, silk, leatiun, etc., ns well as a great printing 
establishment. It has 8(J churches, and a number of fine jialaces. One of its gates, the 
work of Palladio, is greatly admired. It is famous for a victory of Bonaparte over the 
Austrian field- marsiial, Murmser, on Slli Sept., 1796, and was the scene of otlier battles 
between the French and Aimtrians in the wars of that period. 

BASSA'HO (or, more pro]K‘r]y, Gtac’crmo d.v Ponte), an artist of great eminence, nbis 
b, at Bas.sano, in tin; n, of Italy, in 1510. lie was first cciiieated in the ])nnci]|>les of his 
art by his fatlier, Francesco da Ponte, who was himself a painter of considerable merit, 
and afterwards visited Venice, where be became a pupil of Bonifazio Veneziano. Here 
he enjoyed opporluniti(‘S of stud\ing tlie designs of Pannegiano, Titian, Tintoretto, and 
others. The earlier stages of his profe.ssional career cletvrly indicate that these great 
painters had kindhHl a rich and emulative enthusiasm in B., for Ids works display a 
loftier genius, both as repiivD conec'ption and execution, than at a later period, ills 
principal etfort, belongingto thisldghere])och, is a fre.sco I'ainted on the front oftlie liou.se 
of the ^liclndli family, II repr(‘.'^(‘nts Samson destroying. the Philistines; the figure of 
the mighty Israelite lieing con.'-iidered not unworthy of ifichael Angelo. After his father’s 
death, licVeturned to BaWano, whei’O In^ devoted himself to a simpler style of art. From 
this tiim\ however, dat(‘S hi^ eek'brity. He may even be said to have founded a school, 
whose peculiarity was the delim'-ation of comriion tilings, markets, fairs, country inns; 
farm-yard.s, etc. H{‘ iiad a ptission for introducing cattle into his pictures, even under 
the most inappropriate oircunistaiu'es. The special merits of this lower style, into which 
B. finally lapsed, are its vigorous and picture.sque coloring, and its accurate imitation of 
nature. B.’.^; landscapes, however, betray a comparative iirnorance of perspective. Occa- 
sionally, during his later years. 'B. showed tliat his early love of the sublime was not 
wholly extinguish<»d, by yiainting sevin-al altar-pieces, which exhibit a noble gi'andeur of 
execution, such as the “ Entombing of Christ,” in the church of St. Maria. Padua; a 
‘‘Nativity,” now in the Louvre, Paris; “ St. Roche interceding wdth the Virgin for a 
People infected wdth the Plague,” at Vicenza; ‘’The Wise Alen’s Offering,” and the 
“ Seizure of Christ in tlie Ganfeii.” His rural pictures are abundant in the Italian gal- 
leries and in Englisii (‘olleelions. B. also painted heads of several of his conlemporaric^s, 
Tasso, Ariosto, etc., and \va.s in high favor with the emperor Rudolph IL, for whom he 
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Bas.sasio^ 

X»assooi\» 


clarionet in tone and fingering; its compass is two and a half octaves, the notes written 

Eva. _■■■■■ 

for it being from but llie instrument sounds a fifth lovvmr than the notes 

are written. 

BAS>u, Latiia 3Lvuta Catehina, 17.11-78; an Italian lady of Bologna, distingnislied 
for ieurning. !81io received a doctor’s degree, and was made prt)fessor in the xibiiosopin 
leal college', wUtM'e she lectured on experimental pbilosopliy until her death. tSUc was a 
niendter of many soeiolios, a.nd eoiidueled an extensive corrosi>ondeiiee vvilli emiaent 
men of learning; was well acquainted with the classics, and also with the literature of 
Ital 3 mind Fniiice. In 17o8 she married ]>r. Giiiseppe Yerrati. 

BAS'SIA, a g<mm' of plmits of the rndural ovAqt sapotacm (q.v.). The species arc trees, 
Irni'lcal or sub-tropical, the llo veers (d‘ which are remarkable lor their fiesii}' corolla, anti 
for the abiuKlance of oil or Inityrat'eous fat which the seeds coidain, a,nJ whieli is used 
for many purposes Ity the iidiabilants of the countries to wiilcU lluw are indlgeiunis. 
Tlsc j'rnft has a pulpy rind, and Ihrtaj or four one-seeded cells. The ovary has eight cells; 
hut some oi' tbciu arc. always aborliv'e. The Bijtteii-T;ree, described 'b^'- Mungo Park 
as growing in tlui int.c.rior of Africa, in the conntry of Bainljarra, has been sup]>o:'cd to 
belong tc) "this genus, and named B. ParkH. According to the eniinent botanist, Kob(U't 
Brown, however, the seed of the butter-tree, asfigured"^by Park, scarcely belongs to the 
genus B., but rather to the Jiea.rly allied utellaria or li(cuma. It produces the 

'(jahhin b)ittci\ also called butter (be., tree butter), which is highl}^ valued, and forms 
an important article of internal commerce ill the interior of Africa. The seeds of the 
fruit, whicli resembles an olive, are dried in tlic sun, or in a pc'ciiliar kind of oven, and 
the kernels a.nvtliea boilc'd in water, in order to obtain the butter from them, which not 
onl}" keeps for a wdiole \a; - r wiliiout salt, but is also whiter, more solid, and more plea.s- 
anlAo tJm taste than the butter of cows’ milk. ’ This butter is used both as un article of 
pHid and <if medicine, it lias been ;-:u])posed that the introduction of this tree might be 
of great importance in otlier tropical countries. — The Madiiuca, illAirtvA, or Mau'uwa 
tree of the .Ea'^t Ladies (i>. kif[pP(i) is described as resembling a good oak in size, and is 
a valuable timber-tree. .It is found in the mountainous parts of the Cirears, Bahar, ihm- 
gal, etc. Its fiowers are eaten rtiw, and a kind of arrack or S})irit isdislilled from Ibciu. 
Tiie seeds yield, !w expres.sion, a considerable quantity of a concrete grecuPh-^mllow oil, 
wliicli is used for lamps, and ocf'iisionaHy for frying articles of food. — The Indian' B ut- 
TEii-TitEE, or PiruLWAUA or .Pclwa huhjracea), is Ibuiid in some f)f the more 

inmmlalnous parts of India, and attains a lieiglit of 50 feet. Its timber is light and of 
no value. Tlie leaves ai’C O to 12 in. long.^ The fruit is of tiic size of a ])igcAn>’s 
egg. mid although eaten, is not much esteemed; Imt from the seed, a concrete oil or 
butler is obtained, by ex|.>ress‘u)n, of a delicate white color, much valued for nnalicinal 
uses, and as an unguent, — The seeds of tiio BmupiE-TnEE, or Imlian OUi-TuEE (/>. 
folia), ;t native of Coromandel, yields a large quantity of oil, winch is u>ed for lami>s, for 
soap-making, and in cookeiu'. The llowers are much esteemed .for eating; and the wood 
is tdmost as hard and dural )le as teak. 

EASSIM, a t. of India in the district of that name in the xmoxiuce of Bcrar Pop. in 
1872, 8551, 

EASSimT. See Helmet. 

BABSOMPIEBEE, FuA xqors ee, Marshal of France, wxasb. in 1579, at ITarnci, in Lor- 
raine. Bi'longing to one of the oldest Pi’eiicb families, lie came, at the age of 20, to the 
French court ."where he gaiiual t lie favor of Henry lY. After the murdeFof IJcnry LV., 
lie attached him.wdf to the parly of tlio queen, *who appointed him col. of -the Swiss 
■guards; Imt on the miird(‘r of Coimini, lie souglit to eshiblisli himself in the favor of the 
.young kiiig, and when tin* (piarrcl broke out"betAvixt mother and S(m. ho parthmlaTh' 
contribnled to tin* (»verthrow <d' the former. He was raised to the rank of marshal of 
France in 1022; was sent on embassies to Spain, SwilZ(*rla.nd, and England; wais actively 
emplo^md in the siege of l.a liocbclle: took the pass of Susa by storm in 1029; and coni- 
nminlcd for a little while the trt)ops raised in Languedoc against the Huguenots. 'lie 
beccame, however, an oh]i cl of sia.spieiou and dislike to liicbclieu, who caused him to he 
cast into the bastile in Fch., .1(501, from whicli he was not liberated until the deatii of 
Piidielieu, in 10-18, after he liad been 12 years inqu'isoned. He d.ln 1040. lie was an 
accoinplislied courtier, e.xlravagaiit, and excessively addicted to gallantries. At tln^ time 
of his arrest, In* destroyed 6()()0 love-letters. His Mhitolrea (2 vols., Ch^logne, 1005; 4 
vols., Am.st., 1728), writ ten in the laisiile, are rendered interesting by their spirited style, 

BASSOON (Ital. fi({jotto), a well-known wind-instrument of the reed species, made of 
maple-wood or plane-tree. The B. is an Italian invention; its name fagotto, meaning a 
hvmlle, probably from its being made in ditferent pieces laid one against the other. Tlie 
French call it bat^Hon tie luvnihofn; the Germans retain its Italian name. Its invention is 
attributed to Canoniciis Afranio, in Ferrara, in 1539, In the middle of the 16th e v it laid 
already reach(.*d great perfection. Sigmund Schnitzer, in Huremherg, who d. in 1578, 
was a celebrated "maker. Tlie B. consists of a bored-out tube of wood' in several pieces» 
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^ ?i 1'/.® of e" cliiwS';^ Thf R h-ls, R genfrat noU^ls "lauTho^^^ Pr , 


J iictXlUL. 

in the narrow cn(3 of the wc 

an S, on tte end of which is placed the' i-eed^ forpAodSg the tor, or 


the B. is from f 


: 


j, but the best tones are those from i 


rp --- '-‘-'of 

1 he compass of 

The 


«tn!ction. The best instruction books for the ]? •, A f„ «*n- 

by tiie J aris conservatorium. B. is also tlio iviniA nf A " ncmailia, hjhhiicli, Ozi, and 
are made to imitate the tones of the instrument. ^^‘'^horg'au-stop, die i)ipes of which 

.t I. ,I,„. 

of f'‘« Tigris aiidhhApc’rs -ii'.m ■‘’Iv '•;*’> nihhvay 
Lat. SO" 80' 11., Ions. 47“ ^ ti,;, . A. “'nn whicli it Is 70 iii. disOinf 

and many piantatiolis of roses around it hutTlATiln-'diri A' ^’ti" 
gallic up to B. for ships of .500 tons is t’here dh-ti'.n A, < ' ’ 

eraporation and frequent overllowino- niiikes the" i lim- ounilicr oi chimnels, and by 
ants, once 150,000, now only 5000 i f m i iPr vr +' ' ’“'licallhy. Tlic iidudot. 

siaiw; the officials aud militaiT alou- -iro Tm ■''' 1 ‘ «iKi Per- 

a>».. Most of the houso.s ai'l^Phuh A J, o\P.„ 'P' 

'd on m the py^-Ihmiov. ..p u ... i.._ .. htf.'''” ^ An extensive trade is 


.1 

: ■ 




---- .-.vv.v., J, aim mso t 

steiiit comiiuinicatio.i M-ith B.iuihat- and llwhid ‘‘“'rv.'''A?,'.A.,r it inis 

riH'l M about 04 nVin Icnctii has' licon ‘i' i inciirsioiLs of 

at ail tlie gates of whicli a watch is inaint-ii ud ^ P A- f‘ «>1 lie. neigii boring desert, 
Omar, and .soon becanio one of tl.e mnA t'l' ' i foanded m or.fi ),y (]„, 
possession of it has hP n.r ‘ ffi-adent cities of (he east. The 

Mans. It is a place of great note ill the history S'AhabiPfii'wSui'P 

differing from it hy beffig nwsBpffisolS ,?>im-iirabic, but 

lactorily ascertained. . ' muiuoie xu wutei. Its source has not been salts- 

BASSO-EILIE'VO, See Alto-kilievo. 

foinposeil of liard granular "reenstniie o • Ai .Vi-A of Taiifalloii. It is 

<meo. nearly round, and 400 IT high ' It iPiiia^PLn 'dl " i* ^ oircunifei- 

wP',?* ‘o "-ater, and there thPiPchP is liPra P'" "Pf ‘''V"'"'" "'''“'e 
Ti .ieu there IS any swell. On the w n .ii„it * h ' . .’""f *dnio.st iiin,og,sihle 

o the sea, to a great elevation. These are the •Vhoih !''0''Poiidiciil,irly out 

IS esliinated tiiat 10,000 to 15,000 of these fOTi is P a o'' «''tin geese 

biuls, winch give to the surface of the preciinm'VA!, -A. other aquatic 

A cavern, traverses the rock from w toA -i 1 1 . .''I'i’oaraiice m the distance, 

spring on the island, and a few .shee p'w n^CLl o . ' '7 's a 

prized. How early the Bass was t'm-intefV 'is I Tr f’ A‘? of' ’'■Idcli is much 

clloct that St. Baldred tx^sidelP '^"‘/''ore is a Iraiiition to Ihe 
ccidamly known wlien the Ba.s.s wa.s li,4 fort ifi; 'i 1,7 '//‘.oo>>10|'y. It is also not verv 
Kohert 111., alterward.s .lames I. of Scotland hciviro i,A ,,7 i *' I'ctreal for li,,. .snn o'f 
land. James VI. visited the Bass i.2« ‘n his uincteen yem-s’canlivilviii Tmr. 
hut its owner, “Lander of Um'B ''Pr7'' 'VA"'‘‘''‘"^‘™”'o'‘liliiiniifor.siate7‘,,in,os(.‘s- 

cffiirch of Scotland Prhoh o tlpBass^^^^^^ V" i'' '‘ '‘o* regi.s.A 7 'P 

the protector forced their .surrender in tnh' A/ ^'7 P''os<-'iwtition from Cromwell- lint 

the rock for ,04000, and 4uhh, i , I .'7,!® ’""'''’- I« Pd71, Cliarles ] 1. purchased 

Covenanters were confined (Urine that AAnnS "'"’"To'' «i"st cinineiit of the 

ous fact that the Bass was Ihe I‘.f« «'incwhat euiL 

Stuarts. A mere liandful of adventurers in tl„‘ W 7 '^’f"<-h hold out for (he 

address to capture the island auH tr/ ^ bi number, had the 

1691. till April, 1094 against all the forces which fhe*7''*^ Jaine.s, iVom .lime, 

& spirited UttrSr^Ph MI. seni 
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BJissora, 

Bastard*: 


The kiiif of the Belahins (llion prince Leopold) Yisiterl the^rook in 1 SI 9, and tlu’ce years 
L Geov'O' IV.. on passing it on his voj’age to Bcotland, wa,9 honored lyth a 

V ^ u vU/jtoil hv thp -nrmccM)! uU'a. 

royal salute 


■; (xcora'e iV., on pnssina,' h on vu_) u-c tu 

u. from some a'uns then ou it. It lias also l.cen visited l.y the pnnee olW ales. 
The iiass is let to a “ keepeT^’’ tvlio pays a Tonsidan^^^ }« ' <’.h 


Tiu» Umss is iei lo a * KeeiKT, wnu pnvM ^ - - 

btau*>' mack' up bv ytiuna l’ooso, Avliich arc used as food; by cgi?s, feiitJievs, aucl oil; . ^ 
bv fVcs e^:a(‘te(l from visitors to tlie rock. There is an interesting-volim on the Lai.r. 
EimVeal geologic and botanlccl, tlic joint production of Dr. M‘Orie, Dugi 

Miller, and professors Fleming and .Baliour. 


.H’il 


■R\S^ TIOC'K nn island of stone nc'ur the firth of Forth, Scotland, ahout a mile in 
rSvMtiinrfiv'i'r' -"Id 400 ft. hlah, traversed liy a cavern. The rock is accessible only ou 
y ‘ s'i . ; ft is 1 lUvovilcOiaunt nt aquatic birds. Charles II. iiought the U.ih tor 

lOS.^^.sme. .11 tc, I IJ ntxbl U. TH*ni-lv hrC'C VCUVS 


a a’ 


a<\v side ii IS a lavfu'ue nuunL lu ut[uciLit.. Mj.it .r. 

nri'soiM'or' Covenanters; and ii few partisans of dames 31. iimd it neiuly three yea. s 
adust frequent iifteinpls at capture iiy large bcdies ol 1 rolestaiits. 


PASTS STPAI'^ separates Tasmania from Australia. It contains many' pands, 
olii^tU hi itfsom rer,; »et;on, and is greatly besot by corabreefs. It rums ttlmost due cv 
aninv., lias an avm'age iiroadth of al.out 9(10 m., and i.s pretty nearly bisected by tl.e 

“’'b ''H^ hfervedlv bears tbo name of it.s explorer, who, without having iipen profes- 
sion-til v a .’cainan,’ is entitled to a very liigii place aniong maritime discoyenea Aj-y 
Vivim’' made shorter (‘Xcur.sionHi from Port Jackson, ui a mere wlieiiy ot o It. m 
Mr sTirovoii Bass resolved to settle, in a whaling-bmit, the question as to the connccnoD 
■HI. fsui„v.ni lA.i . , .. r rn ImOkj 'pm iM'ni he ocnetratcd US tai* US 


o^maralbH . f'' penetrated as far as 

Weste’-n Port, near the eutmne** of Port .Phillip, ^vliere, iroin 


Wp-te’-n Poi'i- near the entrance Ol j'ort i luuiii, \\ jn-n , xeun the* (rending ol the !an>. 
lid he sivell ’ni- (lie sea lie inferre 1 (iiat he hud most ]>robably retielK-d tiio open ocean. 
M imt ( . ' VoT.i-nied, however, umii, in a tiny bark of 2.T Ions, be actua iy c.mtm- 

ric (IHl llMl .. . ri,,, T Sliul SO SailsfllCtOl 1 iT 


Hedid.,y.;e 4 e;m(miun lo^nmire. 

^mSKell iooii .’-ovi-d (o be hwtiifof rol^^^ for it 1802. only f urn- years aficr the 
explb-ation of Bass, Port Piiilip was «‘terediin 1804 ;i^ 


pvnlnr-ilion of ikiss, Port Piiilip waw t-uiuieu, lu ama-x, , a-;..*.,,.;., 

now the strai( is dm hio-iiwav tor a Irado of more tliaii a muiion ycrliiig between V '' b'\"‘ 
r Tasmi i iF (rude wldoii inis very recently reerdved an aildilaonal impiitus from tne 
laving of a telegraphic cal.le between tha. two colomes at llieir jornt expeust;. ^ 

' nlctTp-'rO'S .1 irib» of (ho P.ecluuiinus in s. Africa, estimated 100,000 in nnnibcr. 
ThP^d^ren -uk ‘s un probvss I agriculture and civilizatiou under the intluence of 
p-e ch mblhm irii:. the 11 were obiiged.to cede a part ol then- lerrUory to 

Orainm Free state, and in 1838 the remaimicr was uiiiicd w.tli Aatal. 

or ;dm> culh'd hirifrharb, or (see Bark), the fibrous 

infjhl iiver of the bi.rk hr the stem.s of exogenous plants, wliiy (s P=«y;« ^ L 


Infcriitr Hver of the Sku’Ic in tne suvn.s ui i*-;.' ■ . y , * 

sn(mou^inc\<>nvuoiHU-ec=i, iisaptvmli substance interposed between the UnolmL 

/nd t" .F-ut part of sap-ve.sscls (la(k ' erous ves^s, H<rtsATt.,K 

ami S..U-) lying close together,, and assumhig ‘h a4rs. io 


‘ind S-vpl close touvther, ami assummu; uie appears. iw. ..x V,,,;,. . 

S U - s m ierldlv aw color; and it is ot en composed ’-y Zi 

w rkh h .l4'ver, theVolleeiivemune of bast-layer is very otlen app bed. . H'V 
lie-’ irit-l of iil-ints ill the arts arc verv numerous; tlio tillers ot lienu', bax, Lth'i J V-,’ 
uo't'biib eise tiian Inist. Tim name B., iiowcver, is more commonly ypi; 7“ , 

bark of trees, -.uul is originallv Russian, designating (lie.inner bark ol the Innc-t le, tq. ■ . ) 
or,itiden4ree,^wbiel7tse,np!oy.iy^^^^^^ 


as ad m- N am i kind of .-boe.s mm-h wonf liy tlie bussian poasaniry. 1 be tiei-s a < 
Cl wbc nil tb:. ; For B. toll.- pb.ile.l into sboe.s, young stems ol noon 

Ihrce y<-ars old m-e'y-efonVd;' and U -IS said that lv.;o m^ 


‘in‘ ur''rcrr(Mr ana n issaei 01:0 iv.uui luici.- .. 

pair of dioes Trees of six or eigiil years old are cut down for t be better kind 


Arelmin>'el am so nmeii uvri ror pju'Kuii'- luim uji, m.i V - yV.;;:: kd.]. ihn 

e;;ird;.--'FTiiro;ii^'’4.s'-iiy4y 

‘iml kweihai Not f(nv< r Ilian J, 404,000 are annually cxporhHl trom lairynt am. Idud 


p ii-pp H is used in liic* s. 01 .tairope uu HNuvfuy, , 

iiowevcr vd-v’ofleii given to a liat made of willow-wood pianed oil in y.”'/'’'’’’''’''!;’/''! 

mouiituins. , . , , . , 

of iikgithnaey.'mid InPou Beat -’f whH mm in 




Baf?.tard. 

Ba.st-ards. 
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called a, bnton-siidc4er; by tlie Prencli/l)as^^^^^ It never carried in arnv? but as 

a mark of Ulegitimat ion, commonly called the ba^tarrl bar.” In modern practice, the 
baton does not touch the extremities of the slneld, or of the (jiiarlc'r lu yhu'h llic pat{'rnal 
arms are placed, biit is that is, cut short at the ends, in this form the, haioii, 

when used as a mark of illegitimacy, is plixeed over the paternal (*oat of the bmhird, 
whether used singly or in a quartered shiekl. Kishet iri forms us that the baton-sinister, 
botli in .Engkmd and Scotland, is comparatively of modern invention, natural cldldreu 
in earlier times not having been permitted to assume the arms or even the names of their 
fathers. ‘‘The iinhi\vfiil children of ^ M of Gaunt, duke of ijanca.^ter, begot on 
Katharine, daughter of sir Payen Roat Guyn, king of arms, did not carry the arms of 
I heir father the king, tliougli nobilitate, with a baton-sinister, a, s now used; . . . 

but after the legitimation of tliese tliree natunil sons by act of parliament, thry tlien 
assinncd the sovereign ensigns of England, within a bordure gobbonaUMl (q.v.j, argent 
and azure.'' 

According to tlxe practice of France, wiiich pro'oably wais followed^ in Englrrcid also, 
the bastard could not cancel or alter tlie baton witinmi; ihe conseni. of the chief of Hie 
family, or tlie authority of the sovereign. Even when; the baton wars not lyinoyed, It 
was common for the sovereign to gnuit Ids permi.ssion to carry it hi place of 

sinister, Charles YIL of France allowed Joliri, the Ixadard ai (h-leamy for liK valor 
against the English, to turn his sinistj*r travtu'se to Hm dexter, with wiiicb he and Ids 
Issue afterwards hruked the arms of Orleans, as dukes of i^ouguevillc. The same 
privilege wUvS grantexl to Ja,mes, carl of ]\Iurra}', natural son of king James ’\h of 
Scotland, by Ids sister queen Maiy, and be tlienceforth carried the lion arjd tn^s.snre of 
Scotland thus bruised, quartered with the feudal arms of the earldom of l^nuTay, The 
general practice of the ndider heraldry of our own day is to siilisthule the gohbonated 
bordure for the B. B., not only in tiie eWe of tlio legitimate children of bastards, but of 
bastards themselves. 

lABTAEB EIOjSTE is the name given in Englisli law-hooks to an eldest son illegitimate 
by binli, but whose father and inothcr were sulisetjxmnlly maiTied, and had olher children 
ill wedlock. See BaSTakds aisB Bastajidy. 

BA^jTABBS and BASTAEBY. Bastards, ns described by Blackstone, are sneli children 
as are not horn either in lawful wedlock, or within a competent time after it--, determina- 
tion, Tlje Scotcli lawyei'S, again, true to their peculiar law of marriage, detiiie n Ixastard 
as a child horn of a woman, wdio wa-s not married to llie father at the time coiic(!j)?’iori, 
urrlirho nectiT tliArciifter vuirvkd to hluK It was at one time Hie hrw of England, 
vclien div(:n.'es (Y •);n:ocsrf. e/ \ven^ adjudged bw tlie ecc](;siastica.l. eourf'i, that if tin* 
wife had cliildrcn during the legal septiratioii occasioned by the former knwl of dnvorce, 
sue}}, cluldren xvere fvUud fade bastards— for tlie law pr(‘sumod the parties tei ]\yv con- 
formably to tlic sentence of separadion. But in modern tijiies, the presumption . lias 
changed, and now always favors legit irnac}'. 

Bastards are incapable of inheriting real property; nor can they claim any share of 
persfinal estate as next of kin to a party dying inte.dale. Tb,ey are said to btg//’/// tntlHuy., 
iA'Jltti pfypvll, the sons of nobody, or tin? sons of tlie peojJ.e, Ixiiving no iuheritabh! hlooil 
'In them. As laid down, however, in many authorities, and among otliers in the last 
(4th) edition of Stephen’s Comionitodi's, there is an exceiiiiufx to tljisTule in tin* of a 
bastard eltjue and uvuUcr puhod, and wdiere, it may he observed, tla^ ]n‘iiici])ie of tlie 
Scotch law” of legitimation appears to some extent to lie admitted Thus, wdsere a mam 
has a bastard son, called a badord ebjnt (q.v.), and afterwards marric.s 'ilu* mollu.'r, and 
by her has a h.'gitimate son, wdio, in the languag{3 of tlie law, is called a. on.db-r pokor — 
if tlie father dies, and the bayPird rir/nc enters upon his land, and enjoys it to tils death, 
and dle.s seized thereof, wdiereby the inheritance descends to his issiie" tlie iti>ilb':r poknA. 
and all other heirs are tc.dallyMiarred of tlieir riglit, because tlie hnvsof Engla^id parysuch 
a regard to a person in the situation of the hudan! ck/nk tliat arter tiio ]an*d had 
desemided to his issue, they would not unravel the malter'agaln, and sulTci* bis estate to 
l>c shaken. But tlsis indulgence was shown to no otluT kind of bastard; for if the 
mother w;i,s never married to the father, sucli ]>ast, nrd could haw? no eolornhb* title at all. 
A.iid the above exception would almost appiair to ])c tlie ]<iw” of Ehiglaml at the present 
da.y. But a recent statute renders this opinion somewliat douhlfui, for Iw the J and 4 
■Will. lY. c. 37, a 39, it is enacted that no demod. ea,d. after the 3l!4 day of l.h'camiher 
shall (hfeat any right of entry or action for the recovery of lan‘d. Bv dc^'nig 
ca.st is meant an heir of a party w-ho had contriv<Hl illegally to enjoy the lami with- 
out challenge during his life, and was thereby enabled to transmit it to his heir, who 
fhencefmuvard had a title wldch could not he fmpeaclied either by tlie original rigbtmr 
owner,^or by any of his descendants. The above statute*, however, ha‘s cut ol? Hie 
rights in this behalf of all such de.scenls cast, and tlie true owner can now”, under 
the provisions of the act, always recover. But is tlie son of a bodord dr/rd such a 
descent cast" as is contemplated by the 3 and 4 Will. lY. c, 37V It may lie douiited 
w’hetiier.he is. The expression “descent cast" is geneially applied in law-books 
to the case of a dnmfjin' who, under a forcibliy w”rongful, "and 'iflegal <mtry on the 
land, bad succeeded in diverting the Inheritance from the direct and original channel. 
But such is not tlie position of a luisiard ei<jiik He i.s not, in anv sense of tiie word, 
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a stranger; nor is the above privilege or favor allowed him and at all in 

respect of liis position towards, or of an3dliing that can be called Iris title to the 
but sucli privilege and ftivor arc given him solely because of \n^ peculiar haafard}/. 
Ill fact, it is just because be is n.oi a, straiiger, but his fatlier’s eldest son by birlii, 
tliat the law iroiii ancient times decided that he should not be altogether cleprived 
of wliat otherwise would have Ihk^ii his natural riglits. The rule, as we have aug- 
gesled, a])]jem's to be foundi'd on the principle of the Scotch law of subsequent 
legitimation; and the intention ])rohahly -was to give ehect to the good leeliitg of the 
swamd or othcir son, ovho, from a regard to his mother's^cliaracter, as well 

as his hrotlicr’s position, migld liud himself excused from asserting his claims. 
Whetiier the aliove statute can, l)y its general terms, he understood arbitrarily to 
ulli'i* such a reasonable and natural law of family succession, is a question for lawyers 
and law-courts. The point, however, is important for popular expianatiou. In all 
other cases, the law of England appears to he as distinct as it is severe. It has 
even heen decided that, a cliild itorn Iseforo vredlock in a foreign country, and accord- 
ing to wliose law sucii child was legitimate, could not inherit land in linglaud where 
Ills bastardy vras indclihie. 

dhere dan la; no colhiteral succession through bastards; for as they cannot be beirs 
themselves, so neither can they luivo any Iveirs but those of their own bodies. A bas- 
tard is not entitied to the name eittierofiiLs reputed fatluT or of that of liis mother, 
lliongh lie may aeiiuire for himsedf a surname by reputation; nor can he take property 
by the mere descri])ii()n of efidd of his reputed parent, until lie h;is acquired the reputa-' 
tion of standing in tliat relation to him. Kor does a bastard follow, as legitimate chil- 
drenulo, his father’s place of parocdiial setilciuent under the poor-laws, but ho has and 
follows Ike settlement of Ids mother until lie attains the age of Ul, or until he acquires a 
settlement in his own rigijl, and after that, age his primary settlement Is in the parish 
wiiere lie was horn. Aiiotlier peamliurity of the status of bastardy is, that a bastard 
being jdiu-'t rudiu!:,\ the consent of Ids father or motlier to Ids marriage is not required, 
and is'of no avail ; i»ut a guardian may l)e appointed by the court of chancery for tiie 
purpose, or a license may he granted upon oath made that there i.s no ptaeson autliorized 
to give conseiit. To this may 1)0 added, that although i?i general a father nuiy ly deed 
or will appoint a guardian for Idis infant child, in the event of his decease, he has no 
such privilege if the child ])e illegitimate. 

bhich maybe stated lobe the priimipal peculiarities altacliwig to bastardy in the law 
of England. In <.4lier respects, a bastard is very inueli in the same po.sitioii a legiti- 
mate person. Tims, ho can hold land in ff'C-simple, and can dispo.se of it as I)e may 
think proper, making an uidimltiM'l alienation of it; and of course lie can make a will 
bequeathing his whole estate; a .'limple ami reasonable privilege, how^ever, whhd), strange 
to say, wmsnot conceded to bastards in Scotland dying without lawful issue, till tlie year 
ISlhirwIien an ael of pailiameiitwais passed, the 0 Will. lY. c. 22, wliieh, on the preamble 
tiiat “it was just, liiimane, and (*xpedienl,” empowered Iristards in that country to dis- 
p()se of their }>ersona.l property ly testament or will In like manner as other ])ersons 
might do, any law or practice to ihe contrary notwithstanding! In regard to his whole 
fcsfate, tdlhougli the crown is cmtUled to such in the case of a haslavd dying intestate, 
the royal claim is not strictly enforced; 'out upon petition, the crowm’s right will he trans- 
ferred" to tiie neart'st rnemljin' of the deceased bastard’s family. In the Scotcli law, also, 
the crow'll may, ly wliat is cali('d a r/ifl afha,dardf/, grant not only the personal, hut the 
real estate of iui i'lite.stale bastard to the “donatory,’’ or jierson similarly entitlecl, as in 
the ease of personal jn'operty in England, it is also to he ohservc'cl, d>at the prohibitions 
as to marriage which exteiid to caillaterals, and to those related by the half-blood only, 
also apply although one of the parties lie a bastard. Again, the faws relative to incesfe 
apply to a. lia^tavd with eipial force as to others; the jirincqde of the two hitler points 
being that, although the bastard 'nvllini< as to many civil consequenees, his rela- 

lioii.shi]) to hi-^ mduml [larent is rc>eogni/.ecl for moral purposes. Of course, it need not 
be added that a bastard may he made legitimate by an act of parliament for all ptir- 
pxises, even for finit of inlua'iting land, “as evas done',” says Blackstone, “in the case of 
John of Gaunt’s bastard {;luldren by a statute of Eiclnml 11.” 

The paternity i*f a bastard or illegitimate child in England is ascertained by several 
statnte.s— 7 and 8 Viet. c. 101, Go and ij6 Yiet. c. 05, GO and 37 Viet. c. 9; and the father is 
bound to make a proper allowane <3 for the child's support till 10. But it is on the 
mother herself that the mninleiitiuce of the child in the first instance devolves. She is 
for this purpose entitled 1(> its custody in preference to its father; and she is hound to 
maintain it as part of her family wdiile she remains unmarried, or until the eldld attains 
the age of 10, or gains a settiemeiU in its own right, or (being a female) is married; and 
in the fwent of the mother’s marriage, the same liability attaches to her Imshand. If 
the mother lx; of suOicient ability to'hnaiiitain the bastard, while he is so dependent on 
her, and neglecd tliat duty, so that he becomes cliargable to a parish, she is liable, by 7 
and 8 Viet. c. 101 s. 6, to lie, punished under the .provisions of the vagrant act. 'Whether 
the motlicr is of sutlicient ability or not, she can, by atliliation proceedings, compel the 
father to pay a sum not exceetling live shillings a week till the child is 16 (35 aiul G6 
Viet. c. 65). 

Besides tlie points In tlie Scotch law to which we have adverted, it is to he observed 
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very much greater. It is not unlikely tMt some exaggerated accoirnts of the great bats 
of warm climates gave rise to the fable of tlie Harpies, wliidi Virgil iutrodueed into the 
sEueld, The hats of Europe are all small; llu^ body of the largest jiriti^h one is mjt 
so largo as a mouse, and the fullest stretch of its wings ahonl 15 in., whiid iluj com- 
mon Eritisli species are much smaller; but in the katong. already mentioned, the slreieli 
of wing is o feet. Of British species, the largest is the uoet.ule Ik {rrHpniiUo 
a very local species, found chiefly in the s. of England; tin; ]nplstrel]e Ik (T. jdnistrnhif^ 
is perliaps tlie most common. It was Jong confoiiiuled by British iiaturaiiMS vrith 
the common B. of the continent of Europe (B inurlnm), W'hich is much larger 
and very rare in Britain. In some parts of the couuiiy, the long-cared B. {put'.Btuii 
unritvi^ is A’cry common. It is distiuguished by its enormously large and veiy ])eau- 
tiful ears, whi'ch, when it is asleep, are folded up in a remarkable inaiira-r iimier the 
arm, the long tragm Xlitii resembling a slender car. Tliis gmat devel*>]»ment of die 
ears is characteristic of certain genera of Ik, that jiart of the ear calied the iragii.-i 
attaining also a remarkable size, so that it seems like a smaller eaiyin front of eaidi 
largo one. In many species, only two of •wbieii are found in Britain, there is a 
still more remarkable membrandiis or leafdiko atnannlage on the nose, whieli iji 
some is simple, in some: complex, and often of largo siz(% g;iving an extraordintuy 
appearance to the face. Some of the larger species, haviiig a nasal crest, arc; called 
specter bats (ci.v.). Only two species of Ik possessing such an appendagig 

are found in Britain, both of them very rare; from the form v/hicli it as-uiiK'S, they are 
called horseshoe bats. ' It is supposed that tlds nasal appendage is of us(; as a very deli- 
cate organ of touch, perhaps also of smell; as the great ea.rs maybe of use bulb for touch 
and hearing. These senses must often guide bats when that of sight cannot be em])j<)yc*d ; 
and the sense of toiicli appears to be possessed in no oi'di nary degree even lay the winged 
momlaranc. By supposing it to be aftected by tlie pulsations of llietiir, (hnner accourded 
for tlie i)ower clisplayed by bats which, had been crueliy de]n’ived of sight, of avoiding 
objects am(.)ngst whicIi they flew, without the necessity of ascTibiiig to them, as Spallaii- 
zani had done, the possession of a sixth sense. 

It desorvc's to be here noticed that amongst the peculiarities wdiicli distinguisli certain 
genera of bats, is the absence not only of the upper cut ling teel’n in the East Indian and 
African genius megadenna, but even of the bone in wJiieh these teeth are usually ]ilaced; 
and tharanother tropical genius, ngefem, of which the specie's are found in AD'ica aijd 
Java, have the skin attached to the body only at a few points, and capable of lieing 
blown up like a bladder, at the pleasure of the aninial. by means of air, which is inhaled 
through the nostrils into cheek-pouches comiimnicating lly small apertures wdth the gen- 
eral skin-bag. The use of this is w’bolly unkno^vn. 

Bats walk or creep awkwardly upon the groiiiul, one side of the body being ;jork(*d 
forward, and then the other, yet tl]ey run with considerable celoribv. Tiiere is a tann- 
inon notion that they can not* rise easily' from a level surface, bi.it ni us t And some emi- 
nence from 'which to tlirow themselves. Of the fallacy of this, any one ^vi]l soon lie 
convinced wdio gets a B. and places it upon the flooi’. — Bats corjn.a:ui!y produce one or 
two young at a birth. — Some of the species are very gregarious; uthers often fly about in. 
palr,y: great numbers, and of diiferent species, are" often fouml eongregateii in tbeir 
jflaces of hybernation or repose. — Some of the species are easily tarm.'d, and become veiy 
familiar; but tbeir odor is disagreeable, and it is gcmeraily found diiiicult to keep them 
long alive. 

Fossil remains of cheiroptera are occasionally found in eocene rocks, but owdng fo the 
delicacy of the bones, great diuiciilty has been experienced in the determination of the 
genera and species. 

BAT, or Bat (Fr.) in military matters, vras originally llio name of a kbid of pack- 
saddle; and lienee a bat-horse was a baggage-iiorse'bearing a bat or p.a(;k, and a bat-man 
wms a servant iu charge of th(3 horse ai,u.l bat. By a modiflea.don c.»f inenning, a i)at-man 
is now^ any soldier allowed to act as servant to an oflicor. Wiien Brit i.di troo])s are 
sent on foreign service, l^at-horses or mules are ]yrovided (If caiTiages are not fortli- 
(anning) for carrying the regimental books, the kettles, and teuts, tlie medicine-elKist, 
the veterinary mcgllcme-cbest, intrenching tools, armorers’ stores, saddk'rs’ si.ores, efc.-— 
about .20 such horses or mules to eaclv battalion. Bat-horses and bat-nam an; idso jiro 
videri. for carrying oflicens’ camp-equipage. An allowance for procuring these accom- 
modations is usually called bat-money. 

BATAIv. See Battas, mite. 

BATAJT'GAS. a seaport t. of the Pliilippines, island of Luzon, and capital of the 
province of the same name. Lat. BE 45' n., long. 12B 5' {;ast. Distance from Ilanilla. 
50 rn. s. ; founded 1581. Pop. of town and di.s'trict, 17,000. Ik, 'which is wdl built, 
and has an elegant appearance, is finely situated on an extensive ])av wliieh of.tfms Into 
the strait of Mindoro. Considerable advantage is taken of Its facilities fen- cmnm<n-ce, 

BATABBEAtJ', a strong wall of masonry, built across the outer diieh of a fortress, to 
sustain the pressure of wuiter w-hen one part of tlie ditcli Is dry and tin; rest wet. It is 
built up to an angle at the top, and is armed with spikes, to prevent tln^ eneuiv from 
crossing; and sometimes a stone tmver is provided to strengthen the defense. Tiiere is 
a. sluice-gate to regulate the admission of water. 
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BATA'TAS, or Sweet Potato {Couwhiitiis batata's^ or hataim 

lulling rooeiitly been .separa led from of 

tljL* four-celled ovniy), a perennial phiiit with long creeping steins, beart-siiuped leaves 
on long stalks, and variously' IoIxmI, large purple nowers miicb resembling those of the 
be,^t linown species of convolvulus, and very large oblong acuminated tubers. It is a 
nalivc of th(‘ East Indies, Isiit is now cadtivated in all tropical and sub-tropical countries 
for ils tubers, wbieli are highly esteemed as an article of food, and are eaten either 
roasted or ]>oi]ed: they are sweet, wholesome, and nutritious, but somewhat laxative. 
The 13 . Loruis, next to iiiuize, the juiiicipal food of the poorer classes in some ptarts of 
America. Its cultivation is very easy; it is readily propagated by tubers or by cuttings 
of the stem, requires little attention, and soon produces its tubers. In liGt-lioiises in 
Jlritaiu, these are without difticulty obtained at 1 lb. or 2 lbs. weight. The cultivation 
of the 13. has been introduced into the s. of Europe. In America, it is little cultivated 
to the n. (d‘ .New Jersey, tind even there is inferior. The leaves are used as a boiled 
vegelabse. It is tiie B., or sw-eet potato, which is usually meant hy the older English 
writers, when they mention iiotutoes. Its tubers were imported into England by way 
of Sptiin, and sold as a delicacy, before the potato was known — batatas panicitlata, or 
conrolrAflus ■jui.rucalaftiH, a nearly allied species, is cultivated in the same way as the 
common B., and its lubei’s are similar in quality. — To the new genus batatas, has been 
referred also the plant fonnerl^^ knoAvn ipommi maca'orhim, no\r baiatm jalapa, so 
callod from supposed purgative (pialities of the root, which, however, it is found not to 
possess, being white, insipid, saccharine, and farinaceous, and of great size, 50 to 60 lbs. 
in weight. The plant inhabits sandy soils in Georgia and Carolina. 

BATA'VI (or, according to some MBS., Vatavi), the name of a German , people, who 
ancient!}'’ inhabited a part of the present Holland, particular!}" the island which was 
called after tlimn, Batavia, formed by the branch of the Rhine which falls into the sea 
at Leyden, the Wa;il, and the Aleuse. Their coimtry, however, extended across the 
Waal, but its boundaries cannot how" be precisely determined. According to Tacitus 
they were originally a branch of the Chatti, who emigrated across the Rhine. They 
were conquered by Gerniaiiicus; became subject to the Romans, and served them so 
well, tlnit they obtained the lionorary title of friends and brothers of the Roman people; 
were exempted from taxes and assessments, being only required to provide a proportion 
of troops; and v/ere permitted to choose their commanders from amongst themselves. 
Their cavalry wei'c parlicularl}" good, and were often, employed by the Romans. The 
first wiio terms the insular district inhabited by these Gauls, Batavia, is Zosimus, who 
also in forms us that in the time of Constuntms (358 a.d.) it had fallen into the hands of 
the Salil, a Frankish tribe. 

EATA'VZA, properly tlie name of the island occupied hy the ancient Batavi, iK'caine 
at a later date the Latin name for Holland and the whole kingdom of the Netherlands. 
The name Bataviax" Refitijltc was given to the Netherlands Jni their new organizalion 
of 16th 2ilay, 1795, and they continued to bear it till tliey were converted into the king- 
dom of Holland, under Louis Bonaparte, otli June, 1806. 

BATA'VIA, the capital of the empire of the Netherlands in the East Indies, stands 
on the n.w. coast of Java, at the mouth of tlie Tjiliwong, frequently called the Jaccatra, 
from the former native town, on the ruins of wiiicli the pre,sent city w'as built. There 
is good anchorage for large ships in the offi'ng, and it is navigable for smaller vessels 
towards the interior. The influence of a vertical sun on this Holland in miniature led 
it to become pimxu’biiil as the gmve of Europeans. Latterly, hoAvever, the climate has 
been greatly improved by draining. Tlie temperature, tlioi'igh not extreme, is oppres- 
sive from 'its uniformity, the inean of winter being 78.L F., and that of .summer 
only 78.(B. Tlie lat. is 6' 7' 40'' s.. and the long. 106'‘ 52' east. Po].). 65,000. Notwith- 
standing the growing jirosperity of Singapore, B. continues to be tlie commercial empo- 
rium of” the far east. Tls markets pre.^ent at once all the productions of xVsia, and all the 
manufactures of Europe. In 1811, Avhile Holland was under France, B. was tnken^by 
the English, but, w;is restored to its former owners in 1816, Latb.'rly, B. has found Sin- 
gapore a formidable coinpetitor for the trade between east and west. The Huteii gov- 
ch'nment has laid a telegraphic, cable of 600 m. from B. to Singapore, There is a railway 
from B. to Biiitenzorg, 36 miles. 

Tlie province of . B. is low, ])ut rises gently towards the south. The forests have all 
been cut down for the use of the sugar factories. It is w"ell adapted for fruit-trees and 
veg(‘tables, which are cultivated by Chinese gardeners. B., including Biiitenzorg, Jiad 
a ]K>]>. (ist .Tam, 1874) of 989>.868, consisting of 6081 Europeans, 69,307 Chhiesc‘, 907,426 
natives, and 904 other orientals. The peculiar ciinractcr of the people has been lost by 
the influx of and intermarriage with strangens from all divStricts of the Indian archipcd- 
ago. The languageisa mixture of Sundanese, Malay, and other tongues, and is called 
low Malay. Tiie largest estates are held by Eurojx^aus, the smaller by Chinese and 
natives. The religion is (Jiielly Mobaminednn. Tiiere are ^ood post -roads and some 
canals. The indu.stries continue to increase, and chiefly consist of facdories for making 
machinery for distilling and for sugar works; distilling arrack, copper and tin work, dye^ 
ing, etc. "The nutmeg, cacao, and cocoauat tree are successfully grown. The stock 
consists of buffaloes, horses, and cattle. 
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BATA'VIA., a village and township in Ivaiie co., Ill, ?>9 in. w. of CliicngG^wilh which 
it is conuected by tlK3 Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and the Ohicagu and AorLlnvcbl- 
cm railroads; pop, ’70; 301 8, It has a private insane asylum, imuiufactorkv.-, and valujible 
qiiames. 

BATA'VIA, a village and seat of justice of Genesee co._, X. Y., Bfl m. e. of Buffalo; 
wiih railroad coanectioua to all poiuis; pop. of village', and to\vnshi|) ’’hi. 70b7. it ba.s 
the state institution for the blind, a ladies’ seminary, a, iif.'rar}-, and several manufac- 
tories. 


BATCHIAX, or Batjak. See Batsiiiax, aiiic. 

: BATEMAN, Kate'' Josephine, an American aetre.ss, b. Maryland. 1843. dV'id; her 
sister Ellen she appeared on the stage almost in infancy, and exhil-ih'd unuru.,! = si; nt. 
In 1 SOI, she hegan her adult career in Ne^v York in oduVe, Bo/dhy and iu 

the next year made a remarkable success in Ledh. She pla\<‘(l iiQsevcral Air.i.i\L';iu 
cilie.s and then in England, having the maiiiigeJiuiiit of a thoau.'r in Eomloii, ;,md. <icc.i- 
mulating fame and fortune. In 1806, she became Iho wife of George Crowe, an EngtEii 
physician, 

BA'TEHEUEG, at. of the Netherhinds, in the ]n-ovince of Gelderland, situaded on line 
right hank of the Maas, 9 in. w. of Nymegeu. It is w<»rtliy of notice only on lu'oount of 
its^ association with the Romans, whose oppdhmh butdcoytud it wa'^. 

BATES, a co. in w. Missouri, on the Kansas border; traveised by Urn Mi-souri, 
Kansas, and Texas railroad, and intersected liy Osagii river; 900 s(|.m. ; ])Op. ’10, 15;000 
—320 colored ; in ’80, 25,080. It is a prairie region, producing grain, tobacco, and cat- 
tle. Tliere are beds of coal and carboniferous limestone, and plenty of timber. Co. 
seat, Butler. 

BATES, Barnabas, 1785-1853; b. England; advocate of choap_ postage in the 
Thiited Slates; Baptist minister in Rliodic Island: establislied the (JhrbiUdii litqiihry \i\ 
NewT ork, andvdiile a.ssistant in the pod-oiticc there, he becairu' interested in ilm I'educ- 
tion of po.stuge. After many years of writing and speaking, his ohiect \va.s achieved iu 
respect to land postage. 

BATES, Edward, ll.d., 1793-1809; 1). Virginia; an early settler and lawyer inl?tlis- 
souri, member of the legislature, of the constitutional con vein ion, and rejiresenUiti^'e iu 
congress. He wnisan nnsuccessful candidate for ])re;ddait in the eonveniion that nomi- 
nated Lincoln in 1800, and wnis attorney-gen. iu Lincoln’s Ih'st cabinet. 

BATES, Joshua, 178S-1804; an Englidi banker, b. iu ]\fa.-isae}uisetts. He c-dab- 
lislied a liouse in Loudon in connection witii John Baring, son of .sir JlKmius B.aring, 
and subsequently w’ent into the firm of Baring Broliims, He ga,ve srat.Oht) towanls feimd- 
ing the Bo.ston public library. His only child is Madame Van de \Veyer, llie wife of a 
Belgian diplomatist. 

BATES, JViLLiAM, D.D., 1625-99; an Englisli non (oiiformist didno, one of the com- 
missioners for revieuving the public liturgy. and one of tlm.-'c* concnriied in drawing up 
the exceptions to the book of common prayer Ih; appointed ehaphdn to (’harlf'S 
H.., and becarne rninlster of St. Dustan'.s, blit was dep ivcd of his beiiefiee for non con- 
fmanity. He published in Latin, Sdecl Lloy& of JiUishio'd^^ a)id Permny; other works 
appeared after his death. 

BATH, the chief city in Somersetshire, England, is i)ennlil‘iil|y sihnitc'd in a. v/onded 
valley in the n.e, part of the co., on t)io .Ivon. 20 m. from ds mouth, nial 1(K? rn. s.\v. of 
London. The houses are built wholBf of widte freestone — “ bathoolHeJ' worki'd in the 
neighboring quaiTie.s--~-biicks being entirely discardiMl. The city has a finer a|fj!('arance 
than any other in Enghmd, the variely o*f level giving very caJmmnuding .‘-ite'S for its 
fine and regular 'streeLs, crescents, and public buildings. "The lieauty and sIk'IP'umI 
character of its situation, the mildness of its climate, ami especially the cumli’ce elheacy 
of its hot chalybeate springs, have long rendered B. a favorite fa.diionalile lesfiri. dJiC 
s])riiigs, w’hieh are four iu number, were knowui to the Ihanans, wlio bulll. batlis on tiie 
spot ill the 1st c., of W'hk'h extensive remains "were discovered in 1775. I’ho tempera- 
ture of the springs vnrie.s from 97’ to 117' F. ; they rise la'ar tlie rher hank, in the 
(•(Uiter of the city, and discliarge 184,320 gallons of waiter daily. The water is ino.st 
u.^eful in bilious*, nervous, and scrofulous*' com] tlaints, pal.yy, rheumatism, gout, and 
cutaneous diseasi'S. Though the gayety of B, lias greatly waned since th;.* days of the 
ju’inee I'cgent, there has been a great general improvement in Ihi'. oiiy, hut pop 
sornewliat dimiiii.shed during the twenty yeai“s 1851-71. It lias two p'ark.s, and many 
])UbUe walks and open places; theater, concert-rooms, a,nd other places of arnusi'inent; 
sub.scritition library, museum, club-house, edneatiorja,! Institutions, etc. The ahhc}'- 
church is a cruciform structure in the late.st per]iendicular style, -with a tine roof in tlm 
style of Ilemy VIL’s chapel, and a ceiitral tower 150 ft. high*. About a mile to the n.w. 
is Beckford’s tower, built by the eccentric ajilhor of Vathrk, but now’^ a I'cmidt ry chapel. 
It i.s 154 ft. high. B. rcitufiis two memhers to ])arliamerit. Pop. ’71, 53,704.''ai times 
liiuch increased by visitors. B. has no manufactures of any note. CAal is found iu the 
neighborhood. The Great Western railway from L/oinhm to the w. passes through 
the city. B. is of great antiquity; it was a Ronuui station called Aqam BoUa, at the inter- 
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c.^.’iinn of f'C "reat Pamianwavs from London to Wales, and from Lincoln to tae s. 

r i "svtuul lliclau-d /. Ki-aiited B. its earliest extant clnirter, rM so «e- 
.iViV'-ik-' <'-iiuirti'ed Lv n™r/ 111. and greatly extended by George III. -igiealei 
mnnKo-of Konam remaius have been found in and near B. than olsewliere m Lnlam; 
they imm 11 eoUeetiominriraled in extent and value. 

vuTvr oFTiiK. Tlic name of this order is derived frbm the ceremony of 

I'iCed to lie pruciieeil ai. the inauguration of a kni^Ut, as an emb,e:n Oi 
' . m'l ' J vneeL^rih rec,\nrea of him by the laws of chivalry. The ceremory .s ol 
1 M,'-Ii(>u ir a j'uiuifv and i.s snokeu of by writers of the Ibtii c. as _aii ancient custo..;. 
iSei'K' m.)'!'. ’ Tim eur!ii‘st mrtlieiitic instance of its observance 

, vniOr - i- in (lie time of Henry lY., who, in preparing lot ins coronation, inane Icik ■ 

‘k : Ittmve-.clnldon.wliohadwatW all the night before, and bathed 

..,x Kii.,;...- i-ni, of tiie B. created in the ancient torni rvere at the cur- 

uieuihi; Pvom that period till the accession of the house ot 

"'IV, VVheVViivion. I* was\-evived by George I. in 1735. and is now 
in'rank in ih'ghuKl, the tii-st being the Garter. By the statutes tiicu 
of tl.e order, it was decUiredt.bat, besides the sovereign, a 
‘oi the biooil, ant a Jeat niasPr: there slimild be thirty-five knights.^^^ At he 
r. in'.ii! ion ov ill ‘ ' '"'‘.■il war, it was thousrbt expedient, with a view to lewaidmg tli., 
VViitV t'oo-'.i'is{I-"'!>;shui ofilceir, both inilUary and naval, to extend the limits ot 
V Vd'(r‘'v'!'d'wrrva^ eib'^ on the 2d Jan., 181.5. But the ordei- was still purely 
ilit ,V •i.id'b-.vrs not till 1S17 that it was placed on its present rooting by the luliins- 
^wi oiiiVil knights; commanders, and companions. The tollowmg is its present 

orgamzatioii, _ , (K.G.C.l; the number not to exceed, for the 

nuiu'iry Vrvico. ‘sO.Vx.'-iusive of tlie royal family and foreigners; and for the civil 

‘'“''';cV;;.Vf:7,i,.j-i:nighls commanders (K.C.B.); militaiy, 103, and civil, .50, ^exclusive 
of foreigners. These, 'like tiie first, have- the title sir, and take piecedence o. kLn,,uts 

bachefoi-s. tC B V military, 53.5, and civil, 200. They take preoo- 

<l-nie (d .■V'ui-VSaU me not eutided to the distinctive appollaliou of knighthood, ho 
VViV;..;a ilVViuiimtc^ tiie uiiiitary -livision of this class unless his name In « bocn 
(-^r-cfteioY dK 4 iP^ii^Khcd sorviccy ill iicu 1011 , a.u(l the oidi i -lus 
beloiv the rank of a major, or commander in the 

.. oo. in me. Kentucky, on the Licking river; 230 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 1,0S2^ 
2.014eol<>ivtl 1» has ai)unclnucc*or iron and ooal, and several medicinal springs, and pio- 
duetjs cereals ivad wool Co. seal, Owiiigsville. , , , , 

Pi K'TH a CO HI '^dH^'lnia in the Aileghanies, on the West A irginia boicci , sq.m. , 

' QiL Its surfacS is hillv, 'Willi Rniile valleys, pia.)damii-wi^ 

R VTIT -i ell'- •Hid ijorl. of entry in Maine, on the Kennebec, 4 m. below the pinotiou 
wil^Un- '.ulroio^im 12 m. from tlio sea ami 35 in. s. of Augfista; Iho scat of auslice 
/ f ^.l c'> ■ i-loD ’70 7371. Bhip-builuiiig is tlio mam business, m w.iich it i.i.uvs 

■ eSr e Suh.orrATVi* 

iV -.n iraportmit cmnnmrci.a! place. It w;is incorporaled a,-, a, town m 1-80, and as a city 

in 18.50. ^ Ti-cre is ample lailroad ccnneetion m all dnectioas. „ , , , 

!-' \T(-T -L vill-i-’c in Sleub.-n co., N. Y., 74 m. s.s.e. of IlocUestcr on Conliocton creek; 
pun of ioeuV!';,irVL oh-1; m ’80, 6770. It is the co. scat, and has au orphan asylum, 
court-house, uud the Now York stat-i soldiers’ home. 

BATH, Eaui. OP. See Pfi.Ti5XKY,AVim.iAM. _ _ , .i „. 

•» 5 TTr— SkTHItrCr By Irillimg is usuallv iiiider.stood the immersion ot the body, oi 
In wmm. In a more ^tended signification, it means the surrounding o he 
h-liv wilii ■mV m(-dirm il'ff'Tim-- in iintiire or teinpcrture from its u.snal_ medium , thus, 

In.di \\i 1. s .'.il>nr-b‘ith a cold-air bath, a compressed-air b.ath (q.v.l, an 

VrtVbaU, -X hisiV naVS made of baths;.1. AcVrding to the substance 

w il wi i eh (t h - V is surround-d-into water, oil, milk, gas s;m(l, and other ba hs; 
o 'Vtordhu' 'io the manner of applicntioii-inio river, slipper, lihmge, sliower. 

V‘jr)or ‘ind douche bn {h;5; 3. According to tlie ])art^^ (ifAhe boay subjected to tbe apph- 
VtVhAulo vvluile. hnir.’sitz, foot, haml. awl eye baths; ami 4 According to the tern- 
THU'Mtnvf* of the sulistaiK'C iipplicd — into cold, tepid, ’waini, and hol-^batlis. 

^ The nruclicc oi' liat liino’ undoiilitediv reaches back to the earliest times in the existence 

of the hiiriian race and the most aiuuont historical accounts as ^vell as popular 

uiout.'ioii of it. Among the Egyptians, the bath was practiced as a religious ii c, 
■mV in nenerd we find the Opinion prevailing throughout antiquity, that purification 
: f hVlK “v nduVd o - signified inor il purity! Man, it was thought, ought to jircsent 

tra'ns'V'tion (hat brdun-lit him into immediate coiitadt with that being. In m.ikmg 
tto bath a Sous ordinance, Moses may have had in view the prevention or more 


speedy care of those shin-diseases so prevalent in the east. The llosalc hriV irfoscrihef] 
(/xin’essly, in some cases, the use of ninniug water, wliieli has given rise, tiii'ouali a ruis- 
undert^anding, to the deleterious cellar-bath«i of the Jews, Ln Pehsthe*, deM aOJ>\T 
Jews had .private baths in th(3ir houses, and ponds in theiv gardens, jlu arrangenniit 
\vliich prevailed in all the civilized parts of the east, and wliieh dr*es so still There 
were, L'esides, public balh-hoiises among the Jews, us among oilier nmirins, Oiong {he 
Greeks, iilso, bathing was very early in\ise. The practice isol'teu allinieil to in iloijier. 
Ihiihiim; among the Ghveks, as among other nations, was {a.>uuted a religiino; ri;e, and was 
c<nu.iee[ed with the preparations for sacriiice, fur the recepthni of oracles, for nsarriage, 
etc. Wo possess, however, no detailed accounts of tii-e eciistriictioii and arraifguniems 
either of private or of public baths in Greece, which Iasi, were mostly cnnnccifii wh,h tlic 
gynmania. The men bathed together; that there were public baths for v/oinoa, appears 
Jwobable from various indications. 

Among the liomans, altiiough wmrm-baths {ilieriu<r) wore In use frnin the earliest 
times, yet it was only at a late period that they were sc) exi(-nsive1y ndop-led : and I hen 
tlie increased and unis'crsal spread of luxury had driven the primitive olT li rd’ bthijing 
into the background, so that the public bull is 'were luukcd upr;n as pimse-- of g,nneral 
resort for pleasure. The most of lliese public bat] is were built under tin' (‘nrfierurs. 
Tiicy were luimerous in Home and in the provincial cities. Tinar comti'u.' lion may lie 
gathered from their uiimerous remains, and from the descrripl iun of tlieiuglscu. Iw Iioniau 
"writers; they resembled the Turldsh and Russian baths. 

The essential parts of a Homan ])ath wxtc as follows. 1. Tin* or stove, in 

the basement-story, for heating both the bath-rooms ami (lie wafer Tin.' waitin' was 
contained in three receptacles or boilers, so arranged feat Ihc underrmiSt, imrncdialcly 
over the lire, contained the hot w'ater; the one in the middle, the tepid water; and die 
uppermost, the cold waiter, These vessels vrere so cuimected by pipes, both with tin* 
l)alli-rooins and with one another, that the liot ■water tliat lloived from tlie lowest boiku' 
was replaced by tepid water from the one above; and that, agjiin, by (-(Jd from the 
•iippan'most. — %yV\iQ apixlyterlutn, or room for undresdng.— tl "tXm fnpiuoritnif. a romn 
with a basin for cold bathing. — 4. The tijndarlmn, the purpO'Si; of which eamaot he 
exactly determined, but which seems to have been intended for laUlimg m let ad wader, 
and also for allo'vving the body to cool down in a mill tempendnre. — 5. The fUfUtHiddin, 
in which sometimes tiic mdailo, or sweating-brath. and romctiines Ihe real hobwaler 
hath, were taken. This room hael hollow 'wails, and tiie floor rested on low pillars ou-r 
the iiypoeaust, so that it was surrounded on all sides with lierdcd air The hiroahha, 
■which is spoken of as a part of the caldariuni, was jrrobahly a kind of siovc that was 
heated from the hypocaiist. and contrilnUed to raise the Uin]u.>rature. In tlm batli- 
rooms there rvere basins {alcci) for holding the ■water, and round ■ihe walls wci’c* licnchcs 
or seats, wdiieh, in the caldurium, ivere raised as in an am}. liil healer, in order to give 
the bathers the choice of the higher temperature (if Ihe irj'tiKv ]/arl of the rr.or-p o'v of the 
more moderate of the lower. The caldariuni contained also a lnhr>i’ia av vaso" o«f siu’cral 
text (lia meter, ill led w’itli cold vvater, into which the iaithers dipped after iUo ’not hath. 
Willi tiie.se esst^nlial parts (rf a InUh, there ■were usualiy connected an ftruf or 

ii(mtkcdii)n — i,e., an anointing-ruom, anel often gardens, coven d ■walks, rooms for 
ganu'S, etc 

The processs of bathing was this; After undressing in tiie apodylerium, the* bather 
was anointed in the elwotheslum with a cheap coarse oil, mul tlmn j'n'oeceded to a .•■pa- 
eioiis tipartineut devoted to exerci.ses of various kinds, au’-ong 'wlrieli games at ball iield 
a prominent place (hence tlie^ liall was called qdocmienioif). after (e\erei''(‘, lie went 
into the caidarinm, either niendy to swveat or to take flic hot baiii; n.nd shirin.g tlii* [lait 
of tiie proce.ss, the body was scraped with inslruments eaih d .vlve/A"'. Ih-ing how* drii'd 
witii cloths, and slightly anointed all over -with perfiiineii oils, he r<'.^aimrd Ills dress, and 
tlnm ])assed a sliort time successively in tlie tepidariinu and tli<* rrigidaiiuuj, ■wliieh 
softened the transition from the great heat of 'the eaklarium into the opr'ii air. 

The public bath-s for wximen woto of similar ccaistrnclion. and 'were nrrn*h fi'e(}uented 
even liy the most re.speetable. The women bathed in conp-any, like the men. 1 lie 
irregularity of men and women bathing togelher is also alluded to hy ancient ‘writers; 
and in later times, the batli-s in general became the sceiie.s of all sorts of di.-bauohery, as 
was the case at Baiie. 

The most remarkable remains of Homan baths arc those of the bat In- of Titus, of 
Caracalla, and of Diocletian in Rome, and the reee.iitly excavated thernne at TV>m|uii; 
remains of the kind arc also to he found in Germany, France, and England. TiKxvxtent 
and ina fitniticence of those edifices it is difiieult for ns now to conceive. S}->eaking of 
the baths of Caracalla, Mr. Fcrgiisson, in liis Haud-bofdr of Arehlfect^n'o, .^;iys: “Bt. 
George's liall at Liverpool, is tlie most exact copy, in motku'n times^ of a part of the.'^e 
hath.s. The hall itself is a reproduction, both in scale and design, of the central laill of 
OaracalliTs baths, but improved in detail and de.sign. having five bays instead of only 
three. With the two courts at each end, it make.s'up a suite of apariinerits very similar 
to those found in the Roman example.s. The whole building, however, is k ss tlnin one- 
fourth of the size of the central mass of a Homan bath,, and thej-cforc gives but little ideii' 
of th(f niagoificence of the wdiole,” 

'The aiieieut Germans seem, according to Tacitus aud other writers, to have been 
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fondest of llie cold river-batli. 'When Eoman luxui'y was driven out by Germandialhts, 
nnd tlie n. of Europe got the iipper'liand of the s., baths ceased to be"ot public impor- 
tance,, iuid iirnhi the tempestuoiis irruptions and iiiictuatioiis of the dilferciit nations, 
those splendid eill flees fell into ruins. Ghristianity, however, by the institution of bap- 
tism, had pre-erved for the batli its religious signification; and in the middle ages, 
amon;;; the ceiinnonies preex-idiog the solemnity of conferring the honor of knighthood, 
the hei ii Vvais held essential. The Arabians and the Mohammedans generally had more 
comihelely cj,do])led bathing into their manners and customs. Islam enjoins on the 
l)e]ic\’er Uie careful preservation of corporal purity; and for this purpose, presenbes 
repen.ted d.-dhpahlulions. Besides these, certain circumstances and times make the use of 
the B. rit:ia1iy obligatory on botli men and w'omen. For this end, not only did the ricii 
erect splendihi lialiis in their liouses and gardens, but bath-houses for the people in gen- 
eral were estiibiislied in every town in which there was a mosque. The public batlis of 
the Turks of Liie present day are a copy of those ancient Arabian baths. The construc- 
tion of oriental baths, imitations of whicii are now to be found in some European 
cities, is lAlIows: The building is of stone, the bath-rooms have a tloor of marble, 
which is ]ici!,ted iroiii belovv, and tubes in the Avails conduct the heat in all directioiw. 
The ()ai her undresses, wraps himself in a blanket, puts on wooden slippers, to protect 
hiiu fi'om tlie heat of the floor, and enters the hath-room. Ihnc a general pci’spiratioii 
soon breaks ihrough the skin, Avhieh is wasiied oif Avith cold Avater. The body is then 
nibbed Aviri) Avoolen ciotlis, and sniearcHl Avitli a soap) or salve beneticialto the skin. ITiis 
is geiioiTiliy e.ccoiiipariied by the operation of “kneading ” The bath-atteudaut stretches 
the btd.her on a table, pours warm Avaler over him, and then begins to pres.s, squeeze, 
and twist Isis Avhole body Avith wonderful de.vtcrity. Every ] hub is straightened and 
stretched, aiid Avlieii be has finish ed one side, he begins on the other, lie kneels upon 
the bather; he semss hiin by the shoulders, makes his backbone crack, and every Amrte- 
bra quiver, or applies soft bio aa^s to tlie llesliy |.)arts. Me then takes a Iiair-clotli, and 
rubs the wliole body, rubs off the hard skin, of the feet Avith pumice-stone, anoints the 
hatlier whli soap and perfumes, and finishes by cutting bis hair and beard. This treat- 
iiKUil lasts some three quarters of an hour; and the feeling after it is as of being born 
anew. An inexpressibly delicious sensation of comfort ’pervades the body, and soon 
ends in a .^weed sleep. After bathing, people repsise in a cooler room, stretched on 
couches, aid llnaily partake of coffee, sherbet, or lemonade. ’ 

In Engiand, France, and Germany, public esiablislimoiUs for bathing AA'cre long 
unknown. Ii was during the crusades, Avliiihi brought the east and west iiilo contact, 
that ivai’opeaiis first became acquainted Avitli the baths of the Asialic.s; and the want of 
such iuiqllulinns came to he more sensiijly felt from the hqjrosy and other skimdiseases 
whiedi inh'i'course ydth Asia, introduced into western Europe. The evil was at first 
sought In he met by establishing hospitals; but as these Avere fouud insulUcient, baths 
and initli-rojms Avere erected, which gradually became public cstabllsiimerds. 

Be''i:c'S th kinds t)f bahJi-; already deseribed, there are now to be found in the larger 
cities of ;kirope, g.-merally in connecliou Avitli Avatcr-batlis, imitations of the AupoiMaiths 
Avliich Ihive I) eu long in common use in Russia. The Jiussian ba,th eoiisisls of a small 
apartmmii ])uilt of Avood, Aviih broad benches running round it, on which the people He 
undres-c'd.^ By throwing Avader upon glowing hot pebbles, a dense hot steam is pro- 
duced, which cnvidojis tlio baahers, and throws them into such a lieat, that the pefspira- 
tioiibnriks out over tiie w'holc body. In tbi.s atmos])bcrc of steam, the thermometer 
often ri.-rs to 1 12' -1-10' F. Alter they have swmated for sometime, ami from time to 
time cooled tlmniselvos again, by having cold Avater poured over them, the skin is rubbed 
witli S(aTp, citul with tOAVels made of inner bark, or Avith brushes; they are flogged Avith 
sofUm-'r] bi re !i- twigs, and tlieii Avushed with tepid, and afterwards with cold Avater; and 
, at last have colil water dashed over them. A bather Avill also go direct from tlie SAveat- 

i ing-balh. tmd plunge into a river or a pond, or roll himself in the siioaau These baths 

I area ncce.'-siryof life in Russia, and are to lie found in CAmry village. The German 

I vapor-bath diiurrs in this, that the steam is fnoduced in a boiler, and that tbe Iiathcr 

^ remain-; I'o;’ s Uii * time in rm adjoining room of moderate temperature, Avrapped in 

I blankets, to ah >w tin? peivpi rat ion to go on, and the blood to liecome calm. A ruder 

I kind of sAvcatihg-hatli, in a hole in the earth, or in a baking oA’cn, is practi(‘e(l among 

I many naiion^; aihoug tin? Finns, the nathms of Mexico and South America, etc. 

As rv'gards detergeuce, the A'ajior-hulli is the only kind of bath that Is r(?ally effectual. 
Seated miktal in a room tilled AAlth hot vapor (avIhcIi produces no incoaA'enienca in. 
breutking), tin scurf, wideh, notwithstandmg all sorts of ] ire vioiis ablutions, has aecu- 
nuilated on tin skin, is gradually softcmal nnd loos(med, and is rubbed off in a surpris- 
ing manner by the iiaiuls of tiie bath-man Avho is in aftendauce at these establishment. s. 
As in tile Turkish bath, the ])erson is cooled doAvn by being dashed with tepid and cold 
wat(T. xVfler this Iduil of bathing, the sensation is exceedingly agreeable. The process 
just mimtioiied inaA' be said to lA-semble that in use b}' the Romans; the bands of the 
operator having much the same effect as the of tiie ancients. ‘FeAVof the ordi- 

nary bathing (-stubiishments in Great Britain have vapor-batbs, at least not on a proper 
footing: and tin* great value of this species of hath asapiirUier of the skin is little known. 

Bathing is a very important agent in the preservation and restoration of heal ill. 
Besides prmuoling cleanliness, the refreshing and invigorating effects of cold bulhing in 
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BATHC^ilTE, a t. in the center of Linlitligowshire, 17 m. w.s.w. of ICfiin^eiro'b. Tiie 
old town lies on n 8tof‘p s]o])e, and the m^w on a more level she. Frcesione. coal, and 
carbon ih Tons limestone, arc v/ronght in Ujc vicinity, fn Kih.l, kiny C'hnr!»‘S If. yranKHl 
B. achtirLf*!’, since whicli time it lias been a free buVyh or ])ar(my. In the \ icinhy is the 
she of an ancient castle, whicii j\[ar£»*arct, daii.i^htef of 3\h)hert ‘the Bruce, hro:udii as a 
part of her dowry to her husband, Walter, g'reat steward of Scotland, who died lien*. 
The celehraled giis coal called Tori )aneh ill mineral, which luis befii tlie siil\je('t of so 
much liti<?at.ion, and of discussion and difference of opinion among* ficieniitic m<m, is 
worked hero. B. has manufactures of cotton goods, but ndning is the eiilef oecurahdou 
of the inhabitants, l^op. ’71, 6943. 

BATHOM'ETElk an instrument invented by C. William Riemen.s, for indicating the 
dt ])th of the sea beneath a passing vessel. The deiishy of sca-water is alK>iu ^ .0*26, while 
that of solid earth or rock has an a-verage of n])OUt 3.77). Hian-c*. llic atlracli«ni cananat- 
ingii'oni the water wMciifies beneath the ship, isles.s than that whicii would ha exerted 


its various forms have always been more or less understood, as lia^'e also tliC s?>uthing 
effects of the warm bath. But the virtues of vraler as a cvjradce ag ’-aL I.avo Ivxui 
more fully developed In modern times, since the rise of llu; s;.>, hmr of thera.jX'Utics 
laiowii as" the water-cure or Iiydropathy. ‘VVilh that exaggxaalajii vrliich k incidcml to 
everything new, the lirst promoters of this s^'slem gave it out a> a "pau.ioev ‘-i'cjr all tlse 
ills that iiesii is heir to.” But now that these cpiaekisli pretensions arc t.ll !ml univer- 
sally given up, it is very generally admitted that water is cajaibk; of a large ranges of 
Cifec's, some of them apiaii’ently of the nrost op]) 0 .sitc kinds; "wirile Ih-c iiu.ojwaf aelioui 
is notiil'ig myslf'iious, lait capable of explanation on the* recogiiizud of physi- 

ology. ':iuj iVd'ccr ex])ositi<jn of this part of the subject will be inoic3 conveuiontly 
considered linden* .IIvDiioiVLTirf. 

A I'-TiimacrKD B vni is one in W'hicU some sulManee, intended to act .‘is a mofbeine, 
bus been mixed W'lth the lipuid. This Is one 51 tiie most imiKnlaiil mete sis known 
to medical art of brihging* lemedies to bear upon the system. The skin ii; by ijo .means 
impervious to foreign sulrstances; and no oile.T orgaii p-rcseuis at Oin'M; so 'large a sur- 
face to Iho matter to be imbibed; at times, also, the other channels l;y vrlilrdi 'ruim ilie.s 
iKC inLi*oduccd into the body eaiinot be u:-ed. Balias of this kind an* jiartiy imiti^tions 
cf natural mineral waters, and partly other remedial mixtures. Tlie miucrui subsiunces 
used are coinmou salt, chloride of lime, nitric acidi, c(a‘i*(>sive siibliiuaie, ]tO!a-li or soda 
caiislic or carbonated, nsiie.s, soap, iodine, suljjhur, iron, etc,; the viag'talT' an* wine, 
vinegar, solutions of essential-oils, iiifusloiis of thyme, rosemary, laveraier, wormvvood, 
willow, oak, and Peruvian hark, etc.; such animal sub.'-laiices as milk, bkxxl, bouillon 
of meat, etc,, arc also sometimes emplny«^‘d as baths, witii a view to imparl nourishment, 
but wlielhcr much is taken iip into the s^ystcju, is doubtful. lu Urn cas(‘, id.-sj, of vapor- 
balhs, medicaments are added to the water with good elTcct ; thc>e must, of course, be 
volatiio. If tbcAvhole body is to be immersed in the vapor, nolhiiig* must be u.srd that 
might injure the organs of rc.spi ratio] i ; when the apfplieation is partial, and by a special 
apparatus, this precaution is loss necessary. In coanecLu^ii with Ihi.s may be mentioned 
th.c so-called S.uoKti-UATns, or medicated fumigations, in wliieh the wliole ])ody, with 
('xception, of course, of the bead, or })articular parts of it. an* brought in cmitact with 
tJic vapors of dry .medicinal substances, itcsinoiis aromatic sLi]>stances, jjiccn-e, myrrli, 
benzoin, amber, sulphur, cinnabar, and mercury are u.^ed bn* this purpose. ThfMippli- 
<*atlon must bo made in what is called a fumigatiug-bex, in wdiich the jiarlicular ])art of 
tlic body alone is inelo.^ed along with the vapor, in oi’der that the respiratory oigaus ntay 
not Iki incommoded. The utmost precaution is rerpiisite with the vapors of sufplnir au*d 
aiiercury, as they arc apt to occasion strrious aeci<lenls. 

AnothcM* species of vapor-bath is what is called an Akimal Bati*i. which was known 
to the ancients, and was in great reputation in cases of lameness. Either the wlmle bod}' 
of the })atioiit i.s wrapped iu the skin of tv newly slaughtered aaifmal, oi* an opening is 
ma(i(], and the diseased limb inserted into the breast or belly of the aniina,! wiiile Vet 
alive, or into the nevrly drawn blood. Sometimes .nnaller animals arc killed, split {ip, 
and iminediateiy applied to the diseased jairk 

Of C4as .Baths, the most generally u.sed are «ho.se of sulpinirelti*]] I'vdrogen and car- 
bonic-acid ga.s, which aie to be had lit cerkiio mineral springs. Tim hV!, mi. aid iu .small 
quantity with atmospheric air, lowers the irritahilky of Lhe air-tubes, and uiford.s relief 
11 ] many diseases of the respiratory organs. A stronger mixture of it, brought in con- 
tact with the. outer surface, is of use in disorders arising from dt-pression of the func- 
tions of the skin. Chrbonic-aeid gas gives a gentle stimuhis to itie skin, ja’onn-aes men- 
?<trimtion, and i *. much used in many pluses in the lorm of half-baths. In recent limes, 
at Ischl and other placo.^, the vapors that arise from, the mineral stmings loaded with 
saline particles, are received in close rooni-s, in whicli the p'atieuls walk a!»uiit, and allow 
the vapors to act the lungs and skin. 

The terms irai^r-bath and iMiiid-lmlh Inive been a.dop1(*d in chemistry, to slgjilfy a 
eonlrlvance by winch vessels that are to be ]i<‘atcd to a certain temperaiurv* are not 
brouglit into iinmediate contact with 11, m lire, but re(‘t‘ive tlu'ir heat thi’ougii tin* medium 
c4' hot sand or water, so that the lieatiiig takes idaee uniforinly, and overheating is 
avoided 
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by era’tii or rock occiipjing tlie sair.e relative position, and tlie gTeater the depth of the 
water, the greater the loss oi* nttruction. Hence, further, the weigiit of ii given muss of. 
matter oa boa.r(l t]ie sliip will be greater wlien the ship is ashore than when artoat, bv 
an maount wliich may be made appreciable by an instrument of sutiicieiit delicacy, and 
this diminution of weight may become a recognizable function of the greater de'pth cl: 
wa, ttrr. Dr. Biemens lliis with mercury a vertical steel tube of small bore, titled belov/ 
vdtli a cu|)"Sli;iped expansion closed with a corrugated steel-plate diaphrtigin. 'The ijrts- 
sure of the mercury upon the upper surface of tile diaphragm is antagonized by a plate 
adjusted, to bear upon the center of its under surface, and this plate is supported by sietd 
spared springs that are attached to the top of the column. In the construction of tlie 
instrument, care has been taken to compensate for the variations caused in tlic density of 
tlie niei’cury, and in the (dasticity of the steel springs, by change of temperature. As the 
teusioii of the springs varies witii their extension, while the pressure of tlie ^nereurp on 
the diapiinigni varies with the sil.ti'acl.ion from deep or shal]a\Y water, the two forces 
adjust themselves by a movement of parts, and the motion is so magnided liya. mievrorn- 
eiiH' screw, having an electidc tell-tale, that the apparatus indicates a change of a failiom 
in deptii of water for each division on the scale of the micrometer. 

EA'TIIOBI, ELfzxBUTfi, the niece of Stephen Bathori, king of Poland, and wife of 
count Xadesdi, a Hungarhui nobleman, was born in t!ie latter half of the Kith century. 
Her diabolical cruelty has condemned her memory to eternal infainjx By means of large 
bribes, she induced an old man-servant and two female servants tohiidna'p and convev to 
her, either by stratagem or force, young girls from the neigliboring country, whom ‘she 
slowly pul; to death in the dungeons of her castle by the inost horrible tortures, it is 
related that on a certain occasion, liaving violently struck one of her victims, the biood 
spirted up into her own face, and, as she fancied, left the skin whiter when it was wipe(l 
off. An infernal idea instantly possessed her. She invited to a grand baiuniet all 'the 
young girls round about, and caused 300 of them to be put to death, being undijr the 
impre.ssiou that a bath of blood would renew her youtli. Bn monstrous a story is jiroba 
bly exaggerated, but ii at least shows that she was conceived capable of it. Inquiry was 
at‘lengtii'made into the appalling rumors, when it was discovered lliat this female liend 
had niurdered, in cold blood, not fewer than 650 maidens. The domestics who assisted 
her \vere eilJier beheaded or burned alive; but the countess, whose crimes merited inti- 
nltely the greater punishment, was merely imprisoned for life in her fortress of EseJ, 
•where she (lied in 1614. 

BATHOS (Gr. htihos, deptii) is a term employed by critics to designate a iudicious 
desca.nit froiu a lofty thoiigiit to a mean one, of a sinking beloiv the ordinary level of 
thought in a ridiculous e/ifort to aspire. See Climax. It is of the essence of B. tiiat i c 
wlio is guilty of it should, be unconscious of liis fall, and Avliile groveling on the earth, 
should Imagine that he is still cleaving th.e heavens. A good example of B. is the well- 
known couplet: 

And fhon, D<dhomte, the great god of war, 

Lieideiiant-genercUto iheearl ofMar. 

BATHS AXD WASH-HOUSESj Public. The lastf few years have-' witnessed the 
erection of a nuniher of jniblic establi.diments, at •vvliieh the niasses may enjoy a baihior 
the merest trifle of their ivoekly enrnings. Wliere steam -engiims are enrpioyed in con- 
nection with cotton-factories or other works, there is usually a certain (]uaiitity of waste 
steam or waste hot water at dispossil. wliicli could, at an iiisigiiiflcant cost, lie directed 
into baths for the use of the workmen of tlve establishment. We «are aware of one 
instance where seven batlis comfortably fltted up at the small expense of £80. in 
"Which tlie men and woincn bathe on alternate days, to the number oi from 30 to 
80 a week — paying a mere trifle to tlie keeper, who attends an hour and a luilf each 
evening, and tinds towels, soap, etc., nothing being charged by the pioprietors for ihe 
original outlay. But this is only a. small part of the cure for a great evil. Where the 
makses are densely paedeed in lanes and alleys, where house-aecommodaiioii is dear 
and limited, where the necessaries of life have to be continual iy struggled for, and tliese 
conventional evils increased, in too many instances, by iinprovidence—lhe liouse is but 
a night -shelter, aiTordlng little or no convenience for the necessary operations of the 
hou-sewife. Iiid('])endeHt of tliis, a pul.)lic wash-house is, in point of economy, prefer- 
able to a,ny num'her of Isolated elTorts. By co-operation, superior accommodation, 
better apparatus, and a cbeapcT and more satisfactory result can be obtained; and 
thus the public ivash-liouse, wliei’c self-paying and self-supported, may be cla.si-ed 
ainoDg the co-operative arrangements which characterize the social features of llie 
age. 

Mrs. Catherine Wilkinson of Liverpool, in a year of cholera, bravely offered the use 
of her small house, and llic value of her personal superintendence, to lier poorer neigU- 
l)ors, to facilitate tlie washing of llieir clothe.s at a time when cleanliness was more than 
usually important. The success attending tlie exertions of a single individual kd to the 
formation of a benevolent society, and ultimately to important municipal arrangernenta 

In 1844, a public meeting was held at tlie Mansion House, attended by many persons 
of wealtli and influence, to encourage the formation of B. and W. in London: hence 
resulted an “Association for Promoting Cleanliness amongst the Poor.” Independently 
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0 this movement, a reform liar] already been commenced 1)7 a Ocmmitti-e for tha 
1 oor, wlm, jimong other things, purchased or remtedan old bniklino- in 

(iias.^nouse pird, siin'ounded by the poor aiul (Icnise popui;:dlo!i of llio Loiulo!> Dneivs 
rnsinet A bathdioase and a washdionse were lltled 'up: bm]>s, el.derns, l>oi]<Ts eold and 
in)t \\ater, to wtds, soap, soda, were provided; and the poor wei-e inviled to cionv w 
and wash and bathe without expense to themselves. There were also ])rovhled ' 
brmdies, and wbitewash, to those who would take the Iroubic to give a little clean iliess 
to tbmr poor dwellings. ;rhis was elfected mainly through llie benevolent exert ions of 
Ml. howie, a surgpon, w'no applied liimself witli canicstnoss to the siilileet.. Tiie a-'-soei- 
atioii at xMuvards loimded at the city meeting, sought two objects — to 'induce a vridi {‘or 
deaulmess among the poor; and to l ender public K aiid W. as a a-uaram-<‘ for 

tiieir permanency Having obtained plans and estimates from arcldiects:' the a.sMiciio 
lion mult a modm e.st;abhshmeut in GouIsLon square, Wiutccliapel ; but tin* out lav 
imlortiinately miched £-<J6jOOO. lu the mean timo, tiiiblluii- socleU' lia.l sacci-.-ilr.! Vr 
eatah.islung b. and W. lu George street, Uauip^lead ro.ef], i’a-rured 'hy a liijeral arraii-e- 
If River company in the.supply of vrahn': lids esiaidi.-.iiineiit 

/a, ^ Opened ui Aug , lS4o. In tlie same year, parliament passed an act to cnai'a* 
tiowngli-conncils and parish vestries to establish public B. and W., suoponesl bv hmumd 
and.^ parish rates, it the houseliolders should sanction such a in’Ocecdiug. In 'iy-S’ 
fm.rt.ier act strengllieiied tlic former; and Ihe two fi,;,ether eoiilaiu Ilic nece'.ian claU'a's 
loi deiiuin;; tile deiails of the pilan (see the folioidiiganicde). The parisii i f Sl/.-Jnrlin’s- 
111 the-ru'.di was t.ie nrst to take adviiiitage of tlio new act: and bid'ore the close of iSo-' 

?■ beginning of the list had iicirlv 

f h ^ free blit humble building in 6las<house yard inis been abaiidoiu.d' - 

a.ui so likewise has thexstablishment in the Hampstead toad; but the modid Imildimr 
111 piulstoii square still remains. There were, iu 1877, more than 30 of tlie.se public 
iiiid paroclunl B. and W. in the metropolis. • ‘ 

It IS not to bo_ supposed that tlie.se efforts have lieeii eoailnetl to Loudon. Liverpool 

M.tiif.licbtti. Oklliam, Hull, Lristoi, niniii’igham. Pre.-tou, Bulh, Wolverluuiiplon 

Suiideriaiul, Boltmi, jRacclcsIioId, O.'iford, Jtuid.srmie,’ 

.! !.h h,'"’ Colctie.ster, South Sliield.s, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, Dmuhsi 
Ab, idcea and othoi towms, have since adopted a w^ihriihir course; and it inavsnfcIviH^ 
piei ic ed that, borougl, and parochial B. and W. will iuerease iu number veai- bC lar 
will ^ actiially pay their full e.vpenses at tin.- low tarill charge, the delicioui'y 

^ to be iiractically untelt by rate|)ayers ^ 

!«S‘slidure took up the subject, the purpose of the cninmittee iinuninted hi 
m iw s'" but that comniilee-coiitinued to o;iLt umihlWiV- , . 

tliee.uation.soi itsmembei-s were attended with, verv beiieneia! results hi dra'-in'.- I'hr. 
aheiition otnillueiitial -persons iu various countries to the advantages of public if and 
}\ . liie 1- reach goveriinient voted OUD.OOO fraiic.s 1o as.sist tiie iiroim lion of 'such 
ms Utu ions m PraiiM. after the plan of the model e.stabiishiuent; and a s’Lcmhwns 
h';’ '• “‘f fuuf'?«u estaidishments in P;iris, for which ,9.000,000 francs would' 
.hit c t V ^^“'.""“'‘"iqity od \oiiice marked out an expenditure offdk.OOO in ihc 
tl r t ’h pI'iu- Cio Norwegian government applied to the commit'- 
tc, toitae plan.-!, etc., o, their wuSh-hoiiso at Goiiblon .square, as a guide for tlie crec- 

*'■ ““‘"-''iption was made for the ereciion of B. a'ud' W 
at Ciipeahageii. ,1 he Belgian govemmeiit, and the authorities at Hmiihuiw 'rurin' 

-«’otherplaees, wereiu like manner furuBhod 

on oppos-te side.s of the building. The .separate B.. in laihhvell IhdiT,^ 

wit! ' 'll’ nlra”*’ S'lncrally of slate; and tlial!, theuLeives, .supi.lied 

T ! ■/"* bO gallons ot water tor each bather, are either of zinc or eoaniided iron 
-Ihiieaie two, three, ortour classes of B., cliarged differeiith' aecordim'- to the •uiiouiitof 

St. Martin’s .estabnslunJiit. whm!Th,« ar;^o r 

dh «‘.u second-class liatlior.s are thrice as numcrmis as 

thv Aiin,ugemi. Jilts, slightly varying in diiterent cslablhdimcnt'; nffiu'd inc-tiC'' fhr 
COM vey mg hot and cold- water to cveiy bath. ] u some iu.daiice.s, llmre m; tephhfVweli ■ s 

in I V' uw h-uhs" <*'‘’111 afford faciiilih for .simwer 

ai. i Vcipoi baths, llie ^^^isnl^g-roo^ns, in most ot these cstabli'dimcms arc niovhled 

hm', ‘''’"’Pi'J^uuiut.s, doorlcss and rootless, each for one 'rcr.sini Each 

coiupuitinoiit coiitaiiiB a bodcr and a wusliiiig-tub, with tails for hot wafer colii water 
waste water, ami steam: all unlimited in quantity, willful waste <d’ nmme ifi m n 

sJialt Ihe ;■ wnngai.g” of the wet wu.shed linen Is clfec! al by failliua the m- ic C o 
a.sortot perforated cylinder, which is llion rotated witli greathmlodtf- tlm 

tlie perforations and interstices, le’avim.- the linmi 
though damp, much drier than it can be made by the familiar laiindrv nroce&s The 
clothes are then taken to the drymg-rooin, where they are hung on frames or “‘liorses” 
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Baths* 


In smtill cliamlir-rs -.villi hot air to about 200° or 210'’. 10,000 ra’tides of washed 

clotbi:ig can nou he h-aed whli about £1 worth of fuel, or much less in the towns of ihe 
noifh. " In some* of tlie improved establisliuieats. tliere is a drying compartmeni belonging 
In each wadiiiig (auiepnilment, efreetlng a manifest saving' of dime to the washers; m 
some of Ihcin, io*o, llicro is an ii’oning-hoard to each eompartuient ; but the general plan 
is t«) Imv'i'. a large I: miing-rooni, well pro\dded with irons, irouing-blanktds and boai’ds, 
and head.ng: aiTang'mamfs. The cliarge is from Id. to 2id. per hour, according to tUo 
cla^s nod ihc tiec'oa modation. 

One parlieular ^stablisliment at idanchester may usefully be described more in detail, 

^ as a type of tin* gcmeral cia'^s of Ih and W. There is a meirs swimming-bath, 'TO ft. l\y 

2o, Av jh. a pavenuatof polished York stone on a foundation of concrete and cement; 
the ssKs are of ptvcelaiii tiles laid in cement. There are 32- inclosed dre.ssing-closets. 
(/Vt'T thf‘-.e, Oil ire .a ]ullars, are 17 men’s warm baths, each 8 ft. by 7. Separated from 
tills g.-iilcry iiy an open ipaasng'c arc o extra first-class baths, larger in size, and Inivlng 
slio\{er-n'diiS.' d here is*a sci'ond-class swimming-bath nearly like that for tlie first class; 
with h- gaiiery of small batlis over. The women’s baths, in a diiTcrent part of the 
bniidiug,' eompeise 4 first and 7 second class. Tlie laundry is at one end of the building^, 
i ddio wa'slihig-room i.s V4 ft. by 38; it comprises 0 first-class and 00 second-class comiiart- 

: ments, eacii of the former provided with three tubs, and each of the lat{.erwilii two. 

Tiicre is 'provision for drying any amount of clothes in 20 minutes after the washingaud 
wringing are completed. J.11 the women have access to two patent wringing-inachincs. 
There is an iroidng-room adjoining, fitted up with stoves. The watbr-Uuik has a 
capacity of 0000 galions; tlu^ baths, if all full, would hold 50,000 gallons. 

bince tlie taking up of this subject by the municipal authorities of various towns, 

I ■ there liave been few reliable statistics obtainable relating to tlie extent to widch these 
: valiialilc establishments are used; but it is known that the B. and W. established I'.y the 

[ several parishes eill .er pay their working expenses •wholly, or approach .so near to il'tis to 

encroaeli very little on tlie parish rates. 

One satisfactory feature conueeied with the system is, that wlicn the local authorities 
arc slow to estahbsh B. and "Wb, wealtiiy manufacturers or townsmen often take up the 
matter at tiufir own expense, and then leave the ratepayers nothing more to do than to 
pi'ovidc the small ha, lance of annual working accounts. " As an example of free baths for 
men and boys (without wash-houses), may lie cited the establishment opened atDerlw in 
June, 1873, and presented to the corporation by Mr. Bail, m.p. for the borough. It com- 
prises tvv'o swimming-batlis, one for men and one for boys, each 100 ft. long by 50 in 
widt h. There are 57 hal (‘-(dosed dressing-boxes around the men’s liath, and 72 open lioxes 
around the bo3s’. The two baths togxdhcr hold 200,000 gallons of water, wdd eh is 
I'cnevred once a iveck. 

The least sati:^^actory part of the system in its practical operation, is tho.t -whicli 
relaltis to tlie wnsh-lioiiscs. L;iiindr(-sses, ixiarding and lodging house keiyxu’S, and 
families In the middle ranks of life, use these W. rather than real!}' poor families; they 
do so because the expense is very low, not: because they are unable to pay higher. It is 
sometimes believed that tbopie f<ir Avhose benefit the system was established are ashamed 
to bring their scanty, coarse, and much- worn apparel to a places where it may meet the 
eyes of others: if tills bo so, surely a remedy might be applied ! 

BATHS Axr> TtTASII-HOTTSES, Acts Reoahbixo. The establishment of pubdic B. and 
Mb is regulated in Kugland and IVales by two acts of parliament— t-lie 0 and 10 Viet. e. 
74, aiul'lO and 11 Viet. e. (U — v/hieh are to be considered as one aefi. Th(:i sanitMiy 

! e regulations so legalized are merely permissive, and in no respect made compulsory on the 

])nblie; but tlulr wisdom, benewokmee. and consideration for the health of tli<‘ people, 
strongly recommend. th(‘ir adoption. Tim provisions of the act may bo ad(.'pted for 
any bmorporaterl liorough, or for art}’' parish not w;itliiii an}^ such incoi*porat,ed 
5 borough; subjed,, however, in the ca.se of a parish, to the approval (fi* one of her 

; majesiy’s principal secretaries of stale, in the case of a borough, tlie adoption of the 

I a(W' is 'left to tiie discretion of the council of the borough; and the e.xpeiise i:d,o be 

; charged upon tim liorougli fund, the council being empcAvered to levy, either as part of 

I tlie boivv.igii rate, or by a'sc])arate r:;te, such sums as may from time to time be no(!e‘-saiy. 

i In the case, again, of ‘a parish, it is left to the vestry, with the sanction of one of the 

^ scenfiaries of\state. b) decide on the adoption of the aifiu and in such ease, the vestry 

sliall ap])oint not les,s tlian tlnam, and not more tiian seven persons, ratepayers, to 1x3 
(•vnn)ih‘iuo}i(^n< tor earrylng out, the ]iro visions of the act. Regulations for the proeeed- 
ing.s of timse commissioners are prescribed in the act. The expense is to bo cliargvd upon 
the |)()or~rate. The vestries of any two or more jiarishesmay concur in earn ing out tlio 
act. ^ ^ r 

Tim act contains numerous otlmr provisions and regulations relating to the facilities 
required for the operations of tlie hoimugh councils and parish commissioners; thus, they 
may borroAV money vvith the aiqiroval of tlie treasury; they may have money advancnl 
to them ])y the public works loan commissioners; llm\^ may avail themselves of the rail- 
way companies clauses consolidation act of 1845 for ccjtain limited purposes, such as 
borrowing money on mortgage, the accoimtability of officers of the company, the making 
of bj-laws subject to other provisions, and tlie recovery of damages and penalties. 


Batlis. 

Baton. 
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After these preliminary facilities, the act proceeds to spcicify the j)owers of the 
borough councils and parish commissioners, as to creetioci or puiviinseof buildings, (‘Ic., 
for the purposes contemplated. Among other things, it is jirovah <1 that the. nuni]»er of 
baths and the number of washing-tubs for the laboring classes sliaii not be less than twice 
the number of those for any liighor class or classes. 

The council and cormnissit)iu‘rs respectively are empowered to make Iw-laws for 
regulating the use of the ]>. and W., which, however, slin 11 not ])C enforced* e.iUil they 
have been approved by a secretary of stale. Tliese bydaws mu^t make! sniiieieiit ])i‘()vi- 
sion. for a variety of purposes specitied in the sciiedule (A) to flic act b and 1b‘ Viet. c. 47; 
the scope of those }>urposes being to secure order, cleanliness, riud decency. The charges 
for the use of the B. and W. arc regulated by another schedule attached lo tlie a'd iband 
11 Met. c. 61. In tlie baths for the laboring-classes, a singk* cold batli is nut to (ccccc^d 
one penny; a single warm or vapor bath is not to exceed twopiaice. B. f<>r any Idghiu’ 
class arc not to e.xcced tlirec times the charges for tiio^e of the laboring-classes. In Ihe 
wash-houses for the laboring-classes, the use of a single wasiiing-lub, and olhei eom- 
veniences, is not to be cluirged more than one penny for one hour, or tlirca'pmice for two 
lionrs together. 

The various local management acts, passed since the above-eifed actsof 1Sd6amllS-j.7, 
have strengthened the powers of town-councils, et(;., for the establishment of B. and \V.; 
but the principle of operation remains nearly nnifonu — viz., tliat any sur[)lns uutiay, 
beyond the receipts from bathers and washers, shall he defrayed out of {]h‘ rales, it 
may safely be asserted that no item in house-raLe is more svi^s.dy a]>})Hcd than this. 
S(/great is the Importance attached by me<lical men to ])atiiing, that the, inclrofmlitau 
boavd of works has been urged to establish free public swimming-baths in the metropolis, 
to supplement the parochial B, and W. ; but the question is still inul(!eided. 

BATHS and WASH-HOUSES, Piumic (r/?oV), are not established in the United 
States to any considerable extent except jii some of the larger cities. In Xevr York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, and some other places, Ihcni arc large jloating stru(!ture.s, with general 
and single dressing rooms, and an open space in the iuiddle for swimming. There are 
separate baths, or separate days, for females, and the whole riianugeineiit is conducted 
and paid for by the city authorities. In 1879, there were four or live in Use two rivers 
at New York; "and during the liot season the bathers nuniher many terns of thousands 
per day. ^ 

EATH-STONS, a bull ding-.st one extensively used In Thiglarid on account of its beauty, 
is obtained from quarries hi the Lower Oolite, in shire and Somersetshire. Ills 
fine grained, of a rich cream color, and is eonqmscd of about 04.1 per cent of carbonate 
of lime, and 24 per cent of carbonate of magnesium, but is free from silica. It is 
easily wrought in the quarry, sonic lieds cutting almost as readily as chalk, and Jiardm'KS 
on exposure to the air, but is not very durable. 4Vithin twenty-fve years af{m‘ the 
3’cpanitioii of Henry YII.’s chapel, in Westminster abbey, wiib this stone, it bad 
begun to decompose. Tbc name is derived from the neighborhood of several of the 
quarries to Bath. 

BATII'UEST, a name applied to various localities in honor of earl B.nthurst, colonial 
secretary at the time. — l.*B. Ai JS’cw Sotiih 'lU/As, the first i*ounty that was settled 
beyond the Blue Mountains (q.v.), long; believed ho be >mpas:?able. " It was not Ixdore 
IS't;) that a prac4ica])lc ronki was formed; and in Api’il, 1815, g'overnor l^raeqnarie 
eros.sed the range by the newly made road with hi.s lady and a luimerons retinue, m 
order to mark with becoming “'pomp and circumstance” so important an epoch in the 
growth of the colony. B. has been .still furtlim' distingui.shecl in the history of Kew 
b^outh Wales a.s tlie scat of its gold-fields. As early us 1844.-, the precious metal inid, on 
geological grounds, lieen suppo.'^iMl to exist hr Australia; imt it was only on 12t}i Fel>. 
1851, that Mr, Hargrefiv(.'s, a digger of California crquahuce, washed dm 'glittering prize 
out of a till dish of gravel on the Bathurst Plains. Tlie county is bounded on the me. 
])y the Macquarie, and on die s.iv. by the Lachlan. The wLoh,* district is admirably 
atlapicd to pastoral pursuits, it is well w’alercd, and, 1970. ft. above die level df 

the sea, it has a moderate tempe-rature. Its chief town, which is now' the third in New 
South Wales, is a handsome city with numerous el<‘gant public Imildings, and was 
erected into a municipality in 1862. Pop. ’71, of city and district, 16,826. — 2. Batliursl 
Island, off Korih Amiralfa, about hit. 12Ys., and long. 180 east. It is fully 2Alue w. 
of PortEssiugton, with l^lelvillc Island between. Its area may be estimated at 1000 sip 
miles. Excepting the w, end, which is barren, the island is densely wooded,,— 3. B., 
the principal settlement of the British colony on the ('Tumhia. It is sliimtcu] on a, small 
island at the mouth of the river, in lat. 18' 28' n., and king. IT’ 32' west. Pop,, about 
3000, chietly negroes. The principal buildings are the government house, an hospital 
for liberated Africans, and Wesleyan schools.^ Tlie exports consi^l of gum, wax, hides, 
ivory, gold, tortoise-shell, rice, cotton, teak, palm-oil, and native cloths. — 4. B., la Upper 
Canada, a district on tlie right hank of the Cltavva. here the, boundary bet ween the two 
Canadas. It contains the Kideau river and (‘anai, thus occu|ning an inqjortant position 
with regard to the iuterprovincial trade. The vemowil, in 1858, of the wad of govern- 
ment to Ottawm, tended still further to promote the prospiivit}' of the district. — 5.' B., an 
island in the Arctic ocean, intersected by the 100th meridian* and situated immediately 
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l'»e 3 'oiLcl l.lie THih parallel. Shcrnrd Osborn liere found Hie vcrLobive of an iclii,b;-rosaurns 
*— (Mie of liio I’ovv' insbuioos of orgiinic remains oeeuri’iig' on iliu A'^uericiiii sltls.; of Uie 
polar basin, Seu Aritio Oci-nv:';. 

B.VTI I'LbUST, ALra<ns' B.vimi'i'rst, Earl of, ir>8'l-'lTT5; an Englisli RiaUynnau. Tie 
Tras sent [)‘L'iiaine:»t, in 170b, and disliiiuaiislied himself jis a supjjortcr of liis indou 
of Engiaini tind a'.eolla.iid. In 1111, puiam Aniu' nnide sihn a ian-on, <‘Uh 1 he '^.voii furtlu^r 
{listlnctioj i..‘ slie upper ]nais(i ip' in]]>ea(‘bin^a du' direeto-'s of 1 he notorious Sou! h Sea 
scdieino. E. vrtis a detonuiued (ip'poiienr of WalpeOa*, and \\ inn) liial niinister was foreed 
to rtoiga, Ih was niahie a iireniher of tlt{‘ famneil. In llbT, h(' beeanie treasurer k) 

Iho priiioe of Wales, and when Ihf^ ])rinee heeaine vleoru'o lil., B. stili oonlinued in the 
privy covmeii^ but on aeet)iuU of age- look ]]o further art ion in p»oilties. Lord 13. was a, 
geiunous pa.tron of IheraJuuv, and sin.-h wriiers a^'. Eongreve. \ a. n On rail, Sivifl. Prior, 
Eovre, diddison, Pop»e, Arhuthn.oi, flay, and oEnin's, wei'c ha^rpy in his {KauniiniaiK-o. 
Popt' die.iic'akjd ills ApAVE on Ute Voo of lia'ioo, to 13., auid c 'fapliniented fdni iii 

oharaeterisiiu lines. B. reeiaved further (ievntioa to im earldom in i7G*A and lived to 
sec liis sou a baron amd lord ciuuicelior of Pugla,iid. 

BiArFroAlthh Eaii Hr'Nuv PATiL’resv,''an eniiiumt lory stalesmati, 1). 22d l^Tay, lTd2, 
son of seeiJhfl f-ari thi^’d eliaiUA-lor freuri 1771 to/ 'J7jb}, v ;is in Jhi'-i- appointed master 
wmrker f;!‘ Lho mbit. In ISOf, lie hecaine ]>r(‘,'-ldein‘ of tlm lioard of k'ade, aiibi war 
seeietarv of stehA'or foreign aiTairs fimn lllh Get. (o ht’n Dee, Ibii!). Airpejinteil, Hlh 
Jui'e, 1812, eecrettuA for tin; eolojiic'S, in tht^ adniiiiislndioii of the carl of Liverpool, he 
held that ofiiee lor sixPani years. In 1828, in the Welliiiglou ailndnistraiioii, lie Ina-ainu 
pre.‘dd(;nl of the enmicil, which ollice lie ivtaiiied till the re.^ignat itm of the nilalstiy in 
hS:>0. lie tlied 2bLh July, I8h4, At the time (d* tils tltatdj, ite vais a teller of'th.e 
exchequer, clerk oi tiic cro\rn, atid ehler hrotlarr of tlio Yrinity iiouse, k.g., iucj.., 
F,it.s,, K.s.A,, <q,e. lie was inueli est(?enicd hy his ])arfi'. Ilis sou, Henry Oeorgtp suc- 
ceeded as fourin carl. Ho died in 1860, and was succeeded by his broilaar, 'William 
Lennox, fifth earl. 

BATR'LRST, Ralfif. 1G20-1704; uncle of lord B., an Engii.sli pbysician, nrclate, 
and wit. In rnedicine lie rose to eminence, and in the titne of the corunioiiweaUli rvas 
appointed pipvsician to tin; state. After the restoration be aiiandoiied mcdichie, took 
holy ordiu’s, was chaplain to the king, and afterwards dean of Wells. Later he wasvicc- 
diancelior of Oxfordi, anti wa^ oU'ered die see of Bristol, vrliicli he declined. He Avas a 
perfect master of rldiculia and made that his Aveapoa to eorri'ct college delinquents. 
Borne of Ills vciAses in the J/'/iva Anyiicnior are excellent of their kind, 

BATirUilST IRLET projects .s. about 75 m. from Coronation gulf in the Arctic 
ocean, 68' in, 111* av. ; 800 m.'from Great Slave lake. 

BilTHYilNL See Batthtanyi, ■ 

BATilYBlUS, the name glAmii hy HuAdey to a low foiin of protozoan found in cal- 
careous mud hroiight up by sea dreiiging 'i^rof. Hnxle}* supposes tJiis substance to 
cover a large part ()f the betl of the ocean, and to he a ifviiig cxpansi; of traris[)arcnt 
gidntinous, or ])rotoplasinic mait(;r, growing at the ex[)eu>e of inorganic elements, 
U! hers regard B, not as an animal, Imt as slime enveloping' foreign bodies and the 
remains of onei' living organisms, and also numerous li\ung forms. Similar growth in 
fresh water is calleil “ peroliius.” 

BATIIY L'LffS of Alexaxdiita, a freedman or favorite of IWecfenas. He excelled 
in pantomimic dancing, and in tin.; n'preseiitat ii.n of comic characters. 

BATICIIHOLIES, a thriving t, of France, in tliG department Seine, n.e. of Paris, of 
Avliich city it forms a suburlC 

BATJAIf. Sei‘ Batsiiiais'. 

BATLEY, a Yorksliire 1., near DcAvsbury fq.AV). 

BAT ]\i A l/lhl E'A, Ualthmt rf.^pertPh, a fidi of the Atlantic ocean, noted for ws 
ext reiiKMiglincss of shape: a nu>nstrfius aggregailon of hideoiisncss. It is sorn.ething 
like a hat, and soaunhiiig like ;i scorjiion; is covered Avitli ])rickk?s and Averts, Avilli tins 
like Avings aruK'd with chiAVs, gogglc-OA’cd, and of a shape that ilclles metisurcmcnt or 
dc-linealio!!, 

BlTW-EL-HA'GrAE (womb of rocks), a stony distriol, stretching along the Tsdo. in lat. 
SL to tl' n., and long. 8(f' 40' to8L’ Kt ca<t. Tlu' Ailc, in tliC uptx-r portion of Iht' dis^ 
trh't, is oft«*u forced liy tln^ aprn’oaclnng rocks into a vtiy narroAV chaniu'!, and its 
navigation is ircitucnt ly pitmTUpled by small Islands, rocks, and ealaracts. The district 
is ipeopled h}" PaMinins, and otiun- Arabs, whogonakod and derive a scanW subsistence 
from beans anil tin; fruit of a wild shrub called korhfhfn. 

BATOF — A-ariously written Battoon, Batunc, and in old French Baslou — is the figure 
in lieraldiT commonly knoAvn as the Bnslardt Ihir (q.v.). 

EATOH is tile name of a short staff presenteil hy the soAmreign to each field-marshal, 
as a symhol of Ills ncAvly bestoAved authority. It is also the name of the long stall car. 
ried hy the drum-major of an infantry n^giment. 


Batoiil, . ; 
•BatsMaKt. 
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, v; EA^Q'M^ SI native of Lricr-a. He ''.var^ rernirdad m 

Italy as tlie gres^t painter of the 18tli c,; and did much in rcMCue tlirant fioi-j the iri tense 
nuinneri.sm into which it laid fallen, llis works, tliougii not of ;? 'hi.uii (rrhifr, ai'o IiCikt-* 
ally weU (lc%sigaic<l and gTimeful. The group “Peace und ^Var” i-; 'C()iid-;h'rrd Iris, ])est 
])roduction. llo painted a great number of pieces, aiid vais sd.^o cxk'bratcd for his 
portr.aits, 

BAfOI? HOTOS, a city on the e. bank of the Mississippi, 129 in. above Xcvr Orleans, 
and formerly capital (if the state of Louisiana. As far back as tbltS li; was the seat of a, 
college. Its pop. in 1(SI0 was 6498, in 1880, 7,2 m 5. B. R. contains a na.lismal ai’senal 
and barracks, aVoilitary hospital, an asyliira for the deaf and dumh, sh;!e naive, rshy, 
state penitentiary, elegant state-hous'e, four churclnvs, rod two now.-] ;a) err oj.iees. 
Tlie district is, very fertile, producing large quantities of cotton, sugar, aiul niai?:e. Ik R. 
"vvas more than once the scene of important operations during tlie civil W'ai*. 

UATiIilBIIIA (fiv3m Gr. a in zoology, nearly syiimiyinous whli 

< 7 t lie name of ^vi.lat is now generally regarded as a didinet class <>t‘ tic* sub- 
kingdom inteiToediafe in many respects between TisIk’S and reirdliM (q.v.). 
Tlie B. used often to be treated as one of fourordei’s into wliicli the reptili-s were di^■ided. 
Tlicmnost important difference between Die B. and the ixqhiles is thai the yemng IL 
vnniergo metaiaorplioses, and breathe by gill's alcme, in the earlim* pint (d; tlie’r life; 
^vhils^ in their adult state they either bicaihe by lungy. alone, or po.ssexs at ('»i:ce both 
lungs and gills. The body is also covered with a. soft naked skin, lliu/ugh v. hi-Ii waler 
is imhibedi^and. through which the aeration of the h.]oo{l appears to ])e in ]au‘t carried 
on. The B. are all ovipcpous; their eggs are not covered with a hard s'hell, hut merely 
with a soft membrane. P'ecunclation commonly tak(‘S place a. Tier tl.ie eggs Iiavc; been 
cieposited. It Is sometimes given as a distinctive character of B., that, in their adult 
shite, they have limbs, but in some genera these are very rudiinentury, aiul they arc 
altogctlier wantiug in Cwcilia (q.v.), a gcams wldch is now decidedly I’efeJTcd to this 
order, because it has been found to iind('rgo the metainori)hosis from a gldhreiiilnug to 
a lung breathing state, and which Cuvier, with hesitation, placed among srrpei)ts, 
because the fact of its metamorphosis liad not then Ijeeii uscejlained. The ordinary 
number of limbs is four, but in tlie wren (q.v.) there are only two.— Another clsaihcter 
frequently given as disLiiiclive of the B., that their feet are destitute of claws, is In like 
manner only general, and not irniversal 

In die calilier period of life, form of the B. is fisli-llke, of which the common 
tiidpole, the young of the frog, is a, familiar exarnph3; and diis form some of them retain 
with (iojnparatiyely little mottification, wiiilst some of them ultimately acquire a form 
r{ 3 seml)ling Unit of lizards, with which the newts were indeed ranked l.y Llmireus as 
speciiis of the same geiiirs; and others, as frogs and to;uls, assume a peculiar cjuadrujicd 
fv)rm, die tail enlirely disappearing, except in the elongated coccygeai bone w liieh. repie> 
scuts it to the anatomist. 

In their anatomy, tlie adult B. present some important point.s of I'eservililauoe to nslies; 
in some important poiiits, the,y diifer both from hs lies and frrim other reptiles. The 
skull resembles diat of lislies in its geiieraJ form, although .radier agreehig with oilier 
reptiles in the parts of vrhich it is composed. Teeth ar(} often cutircly v;i!ut.ing, some- 
times they are present only in one jaw: when present, they arc generaily small and 
numerous', eilher in a single row or aggregated. • Jn some of tlm fossil gtmera, houu ver, 
wl-ucli are referred to thi.korder, the teeth are of large size. — The B. have eitlscr no iibs, 
or dicy have mere rudimentary ril)s. Tliey Iiave, however, u ])reast-bone, often in ereat 
paid cartilaginous, to vvldeh smne of the most important muscles arc adaelmd. ’■.{'hey 
breadie a.ir by a .sort of gulping.-— The heart of the B. was long lielievi-d loimve only one 
auricle and o'nc ventricle, but the apparemly single auricle is now known 1o eomd'd. of 
twm divisions. As in Ihe class reptiles, only a part of tlm blood rceehanl froiii die rircu- 
hitiiig system is sent to the organs of respiration, and another part retuims immediately 
into the* circulation. Bee IRMtiles. 

In the wonder.dil tranaforimitions wdiich the B. undergo, the circulation of the Idood 
is changed in accordance with the change in the organs of rcspinidon. These, In die 
earliest, stage, are external gilB, which appear as long colored fringes, lauiglng iooM-ly 
lijion each, side of the nock. In some B., these external gills, which rc'X'mhlc those of 
the aquatic inollusea, remain till the lungs arc suhicienlly developed for reqiiradon; in 
some, as the axolotl (q.v.\ they arc permanent during the whol^; of life, [i! the grf'alcT 
part of the B. however, tne external gills soon disappear, and are nqdmx-d ])>' iatenad 
gills, wdien the tadpole exhibits its most perfectly hsb-like form, its m<Kh' of lav.vox-.ssioB 
' also coiTcspoiiding xvith that of fishes. Its re.^puration is carried on essmlially m, in' 
fishes, water entering the cavity of the mouth, and lieing forced out through thf^ gill ofa’m 
ings, so as to come in contact vr’ith the minute filaments of die gills. The gi lls fire at irched, 
as in fishes, to aniies Connected with the hyoid hone. In diis stage of existence, ilie large 
arterial trunk which proceeds from the ventricle of the luvirt, smids fordi, from n Imlb- 
ous enlargement which it forms, as in- fishes, an artery to each of the gills, and the blood 
after being alTated ih them, is collected into an aorta, and proceeds inlo die gemaal cir- 
culation. ' But an artery is also provided on each side for the conveyance of bk>od to 
the lungs, both the lungs and their arteries being at first rudimeutaiy, but hicreusing, 
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"Whilst gills, oil the contrary, diininisli along 'with the blood vessels connected wit ii 
tiiera; aiKL lhe gj!i-l)]'<‘atinng gradually transformed into a lung-breatbirig animal,' no 
longer iierreelly acjnalie, as at Ih'ht, or capable of existence only in 'water, ])ut amphibious, 
or aim«*st entirely terrestriai, and incapable of reniaining long under water wlihoiU 
emning to the surface to brcatbe.—'Wiiilst these changes take place, others no less 
ext'rac-rtihiary arc also going on. The tadpole Vvhich subsisted on vegetable food, and 
posses:' ed a mouth adaiiied to the purpose of feeding on it— a small horny beak — 
acciulres :i. niouth tilled foi* seizing and swallowing small insects, slugs, etc., upon wiikh 
the adult" B. clrietly or exchisively feed, and his habits change accordingly. The mouth 
of the ad'evg iiowever, ulwiivs retains a character somewhat similar to that of the tad- 
pole. —In the course of trans-formation, a pelvis is formed, and limbs sprout fortli, 
which in somci B., as frogs, become very perfect and powerful. Whilst the limbs grow, 
with all tlic-ir 'l}o"!ies, joints, nrascles, blood-vessels, and nerves, the vertebrae, in many 
B., diniiui,>h in number, and tne tail gradually shortens and disappears. 

The extremely dilfci'eMit characters of the adult B. suggest the idea of an arresting of 
the njetamorphosis at diffenait stages; but Avliilst this idea may be helpful to our under- 
slain ling of t lie cl(ss(^ alhaities wlikh really pervade the whole order, it must be remem- 
bered 'amt it docs md, eijuTily ap]}ly to alTparts of the animal system; and tliat even as 
to ilnxc Avliich have been particularly mentioned in the brief account above given of the 
metamorphosis of the B,, some in their perfect state appear to have one i>art in what, 
for (-onveiiienoc, may be teianed a more advanced state than another; whilst all are 
adapted rvitli epual pau'fection to the situations in wliich they are appointed to live, both 
villi reference to the wants of tlieir own existence and the ‘preservation of that of their 
species. ■ ' • 

If the limbs of tlic tadpole or the frog are injured dr destroyed during their growth, 
the loss i:s wondc'rfiilly repaired. Idiis power of reproducing lost limbs "continues to be 
possessed in an extraordinary degree by the adult newt (q.v.). 

B. are ger](!raliy injndiitaiils of warm or temperate ciimates. Those which inliabit 
t6'm]>erale ('limales generally bc'ceme torpid during winter. They arc cither almost 
entirely aquatic or an^ foumi in moist situations. The British species are very few. In 
some of the Scottish isles they are unknown. 

B. are commonhmih ided' into two sub-orders — radnnhraacln'dfa, in w* hi eh the gills 
ibmdehliv) disiippear (are raddcovn), atid pcrfnnibranclu'diti, in wliich they arc ])ersistent 
(peAU/ae/Z). The perermibran(diiat(^ Batrachia are conq'arativcly fen'. * Axolotl, siren, 
and proteus are exanrp'k^s. The caducibrancliiate Batrachia are subdivided into ((tdlvsx 
or /o/6UA'e//,s‘, as frogs, toads, etc.; and iniUd, as mnvts, salamanders, etc. Some of the 
frogs and toads of wane climates arc much larger than those of Britain; but the largest 
knrnvn B. are the. xliholdla Vhhiiida of .lajaui, and prokfhopy-h horvkbt the Ohio (vari- 
ously styled hdibemler, nutd devil, ground piqvpy, young alligator, and fisli sainmander). 
both creatures of tlic nc-wl ur salamander form, the" latter of wliich is 2 ft. long, and the 
former is cd; .still greater size. 

Fo>sil remalms ami f<>otprints in rock atte.^t the cxi.stence, in former geological 
periods, of B. of hirg?^ size. “ It i.^4 only in tertiary and post-tert.'Iury strata that exthiet- 
species re form bU' to still existing genera or families of this oi'der have been found.” 
'khey' occur Ix'tli of tin* tailed and tailless forms. One of them lias lieen a subji'ct of 
parfic'ular interest, because Us remains, when first discovered by Scheiiclizer, in th(‘ 
Ixjgiiming of tin* 18th c,, v;erc mistalien for the remains of a linman being, and tlie 
discoverer enLlui.siaeliea.lly urged them upon tin* attention of his crmtcnqiorark'S as a proof 
ofthedduge. To this stdammidroid fossil the name andvidH (from tin* Gr. for man) 
H(dif/if/r:rrf ])ocn given. — Footmarks in the sandstone.s and sliales of tlic coal-measures 
in Penmylvania sce*t‘i to have lidonged to B. resembling frogs or toads, but of great 
size, .some of the footprints being 2 in, in di.-iinetcr, and a’ lireadtli of nearly 4 in. 
lielween the ihibt and left ffiotprinls. — Some of tlic older balraclnan fossils d lifer so 
v idtny from all existing types tlnit new snb-orders liave been formed for Ihcni. Those 
of the snb-order fiinio-x'plitdd — of which ffr('Jdfmduri.ix (q.v.) is the best known — are 
remarka.ble for liaving the head covered witli bony plates; those of the order Jahyrhdho- 
ditifid, Xm' Wid Iniiyrinthic sirueinn* exhiidted in the transverse section of the teeth 
8ee IjABYKix'rnoDOX. 

BA'TEAOHOMYOMA'CHIA (tlie War of tlie Frogs and tlie I'dlce), a Greek mock-heroic, 
poem, erroneously ascri'oed to Homer, with whose works it has been generally printed. 
Pie’re.s of {’aria, who ll'ved in the times of the Persian wars, was named amongst the 
.‘UK'ients as its autlior. It is a ])arody on the llidd, in wliich the military prcpaV-aticms 
and contests of besists, A^ith single combats, intervention of the gods, and other Homeric 
circiimstanco.s, are desc.niied with much humor. 

BATEA€H¥S. See I’kog-fibh. 

BATSHIAH' ((‘orrectly Pjatjax), one of the j^Ioluccas, lies av. of Gilolo, between O' 
18' to 0' 55' s. lal., and 127' 22' to 128'’ e. long.- It belongs to the Dutch residency 
of Ternate, is formed of tAvo ])eninsu]as, and" has many mountains. B. produce‘.s 
gold, copper, nnieb coal, .sago, coacoa-nut trees, rice, cloves, and fine timber. There are 
sulphur springs. Area, 000 sq. miles. Pop. 1800, a mixed race of Portuguese, Spaniards, 
Dutch, and qatives. Chief t., Batjan, Avilii 200 hou.ses, on the e. coast. 
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BATTA, in relation to tlieBiitisih army in India, is an alloxvance In addition to the 
ordinary pay of oiiicers.V The pay is fixed ; but the B. varies aenording to the part of 
tlie country in \viiieh the iroups^are i}laced, and also depends on t he rireumstaneM'of 
their being in the field or in cantciimeiits. if in the field, or more t!rm fifiu m. i'rum llm 
presidential govermnent cities/ the officers receive full B. ; if in tne gmaison, or in 
ca;nl()iunent within that distance, half batta. During the tvou]>les of LSoT niul Dfis, 
government was frequently embarrassed in determining whether particnitir otiieers were 
entitled to full ov half B., owing to the confusion into which tJie whoie snlficuy sy-te;u 
\vas temporarily thrown. 

EAT TAII1)IT is the unit of command in infantry. It comprises the largo-t numirrr 
of nien wlio, vvhen drawn up in array, can coiivcmiently iicar the ^rord of comiimnd 
from an otficsr. In wdiatever ways the armies of Europe diifer in ollun’ iiarii'.-ulars, 
tliey sehloin depart very far from a mean wa/'-streogtli of ICOO num pei* );;,tia!i(H3. Two 
or more of those iinits combine to form a regiment (wi^i exeeptions juvsenUy to be 
noticed); and those regiments are further aggregated into hrlfiinUt^, f/fr/.-vb and 

oim'ither largep groupings . The unit, or B., is divided into yrovys*. and thi.'se 
inio efnpypanm ixn(i The continental regiments are for tla^ mo^t jsmi' so lai’gf* 

as to coin prise several battalions each; but the British infantiy regimiUits. in tiie.c' of 
peaces, have niostiy only one B. each. The usual way of increasing tl’.e British inbintry 
in war-time is, not by 'creating iievv R^gimcnits, but *by incivasing the luun’oer (.f hai.- 
talions per regiment, and of coinpanies per battalion. In 1878, tinn-e wma; 1 i!) regi incut s 
of linednfantry ; of tliese, 8o bad only 1 battalion each, 25 laid 2 battallcms, niul 2 had 
as many as 4. The full complement of a B. is usually 12 companies; ami vvinm tiiese 
are drawn up on parade, two ranks in depth, the two ehoiee conip.-inies, <*u]l<‘d the 
“ gi'enadier” and the liglitdiifantry’’ companies, are placed attlie. right ami left nxii'emi- 
ties of the whole line; tlie other eight companies, each designated ’ey a numher or letter, 
being between them. In this form^ tlie fiont of a B. of lUUO men is c.ljout. yanls in 
lengtii. 

An English B. of 000 private soldiers approaches near 1100 strong when tie* f>fil<*ers, 
etc., a3*e included. The following may be taken as the comjioiunit (dements, umlci’ the 
DAXuage arrangeineuts of the "British service; 10 regimeiit:il smif-otfifa.Ts ific-ud.trol., 
2 majors, adjutant, instructor in musketry, surgeon, paymaster, aiid (|uartermr«sh:i ;; fid 
comj>any oilicers (capt., lieut,, and suh-lieut.); 1 warrant ofiieer (regimental sclninl-mas- 
ter); 10 non-commissioned staff ofiicers (stall and chief s<.*rgeanls)* 50 non-rommis^loncd 
conuiany officers (coloi'-sergcanls and sergeants); 900 rank and file (50 corpomis, 850 
privales, and 24 drummers). 

idle relation wliieh the B. boars to the regiment, in various del ails of disidpfine and 
service, will be belter noticed luulcr Ri-xirMENT; wiiilc a few related maLier,'^ of a more 
general nature will be found treated under BtUTisii Aii^jy. 

BATTALION (artfr). In tlie IT. S, army, infantry r(‘giments liavc <me B. ; cavalry and 
artillery liave two. Detaciiments of moix than a company and le-s lluu; c. regiment are 
frequently called battalions. 

BAT'TAS, a people inhabit,ing that part of Burnalra betwfxm 0'' 20' an-l 2" fiO' n. Irit. 
They claim to be the first settles’s of Sumatra, and cling to the (■c.siom'- of ilc'ir mi(*cs- 
tors. The B. are light-browni, of middle statu re, ha vt‘ somewhA jjoupt!:'*!,! hrdiires, 
and long hair. They f)f fievc in a, sapreim* (Teator, and tin iuiiucnct^ of a’ffoi and evil 
spirits. The men ana lazy, and engage in Isunling, while the wonnm gT».)W rlc-", coilcct 
pepper for trade, weave' and dye'clotii. They malro whitr' earthenwiU’c. lro!i impho 
inents, and ornaments of golti, copper, iron, aiid shell.s. Tluir hoio^j-s are of wood, 
and the villages leave cart iien w’alls.' The B, are nf>miiifii]y go\'erne<} by the rejahs of 
Bata., Simaniore, Salindong, ami Butar. The huiguage is a 3.1clay dlah*“v wditcu on 
bamboos, in a pccuiiar alpiiahet, fronTthe botttnii 'ii|wvar<ls, but hiid horizontaliv, and 
read from tlie left. A man may have many wives, paying a dowry of ti^n 'ouTal-./f s for 
a chief .s daughter, and five for one of lower rank. ' (fannifiali.si'n ibrmi'riy pr'vailcd 
the Ticliins being ord^ murderers, iirisouers of war. and adulterers, if omen' were never 
eatmu 

BATTASZEE', a market-t. of Ilunavirv, go. Tolna, on the w. of fine Danrroe. Pop. 
’09, 0542. 

BAT'TEL, Teial by, or AYagek of Battel. This relic of our legal Ijarbarism is 
happily of the things of the past, having been abolished liy a.ct of |«;idl;iim‘nt, the 59 
Geo, III, c, 40, and might ha,ve been -pas'-xd over witli a hrirf uotiiaa Isad it not been 
for a circumstance which we shall prcscidly menluon, and which atford.s a curious and 
striking illustration of a principle iicculiar' to the character of English law, as distin- 
guished from the legal systems of otlier countries. 

The trial by B. wisM proceeding by -wixy of appeal, and itobtaimvl inci vil andmami- 
rial cases, and also In military matters' to which, indeed, it \ras more app!'o]wiate. it 
consisted ofa personal combat betAveem, the parties in presence of tin' (*oiirl itself; and it 
was groundcai on the impious idea of an appeal to Ihxvidencc, the cx'txjcialion being, 
that Heaven would give the Yictory to the innocent or injunxl party. Bi civil (‘as<‘s. the 
B. -was waged by champions, and not by the parties themselves; bixt in criminal cases. 
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t.iie parlies fought in person, unless tlie appellor were a -woman, a priest, an infant, or a 
man of tin? age of CO, or lame, or blind, all of whom might refuse the wager of 11, 
and <*oni])el a (rial l>y jury. IVers of the realm also could not be elialienged towage 11, 
on aeotmnt of their personal dignity, nor, by special charter, could the citizens of Lon- 
don, lighting being consideretl foreign to their education and employment. Wlicther by 
cliam]dons (u- in person, tiic mode of proceeding was the same. The appellee, tu defend- 
ant, cis lie might l)e called, tlirewdown his glove, and declared that he would prove his 
right, or dehnid iiim-elf witii his bod}-. The appellor, or prosecutor, in accepting the 
chiinen.ge, lookup the gloN'c, and replied that he v/as ready to make good his appeal, 
bociy for body; and thereupon the parties, bolding each other’s hands, joined issue before 
tile C(Hirt in ii very formal and solemn maimer. The weapons used -were batons or sta'\'es 
an e!i. long, and i\ u)ur-corn(;red leathern target, and the combatants were obliged to 
swe;ir tlui t, neitJicr of them would resort to sorcery or witchcraft ! The B. lasted till the 
stars apiieared iiitlie evening, and the party who by that time had either killed or got 
the liciler of his op[K>nent, was considered the successful suitor of justice, in a charge 
of inui’der, if the tiecused was slain, it wais taken as proof of his guilt, and his blood was 
attainted; and if so far vancjuislied as not to be able or wdlliog to fight any longer, he 
was adjudged guilty, and sentenced to be banged immediately! 

8o late as tlie year ISiy, this barbarous procedure -was solemnly decided by the court 
of king's iKSich to be a valid and legal mode of trial, p^’llich tlie king’s subjects wvere free 
to adopt ! (Jf cours(% tlie principle was, that all laws, no niatter how unsuitable to the 
times, could be enforceil, unless expressly repealed by act of parliament. As a matter 
of curiosity, we may give tlie names of the piarties (they were of the laboring-class) wdio 
seriously submitted their contention in the above form before lord ehief-justiee Ellen- 
borough and his brother-judges of the jieriod. The case is that of Ashford c. Thornton, 
ami IS reported in the first volume of Barn wall & Aldersoii’s p. 405 . As wo 

iiav<.^ stated, the court decided in favor of the .validity of the trial, one of the judges 
reinurking that sulfieient had not been stated to induce their iordships to refuse the B.p 
and another more ])lainly and unequivocally observed tli at tlie defendant was “entitled 
to this his lau'ful mode of trial.” But lord Ellenborougli put the matter more clearly by 
suiting, that, “the general law of the land is in favor of the wager of B., and it is'oiir 
duty to pronounce the law as it is, ami not as Ave may wisli it to lie; whatever prejudices, 
therefore, may justly exist against this mode of trial" still, as it is the law of tlie land, 
the eourt must pronounce "judgment for it.” Happily, the jmgnacious litigant Aviio 
obtained this judgment avos induced to go no further, and the above statute, the bO Geo. 
ill, c. -h>, Vv'as passed, by Avliich the shocking ordeal tvas av holly abolislied. 

In Se<;t]and, Ave beiioA’c the raaWer Avoiikb have been (lifferoifily dlsposedi of; for tlie 
judges there, folio \ving tlie doctrine of the Roman hiAAg Avould have held the proceeding 
io liave been iu liesuetude ami obsolete, and there the matter would have ended. ]\lr. 
Rusi], the tlieu American envoy to the Bntisli court, thus tuslIv remarks on this case hi 
his ih'diletta; at tiu' (Jourt of Loiidoa (]>ublished 1833). “Torciieal luArs Irelongs to the 
legislature. Courts expound and apply them. Free gOA'ernmeut isc(>mplex, and works 
slowly; tyranny is simple, and does its Avork at once. A.n absurd Iuav may sleep in a 
free code", because overlooked; ])ut Avhilst there, it is the la\v. It is so, 1. suppose, tliar, 
Ave must reason; and geiierally, reason Avould be right. I'et it might have bceji 
thought that, in a case like this, long disuse guided to ouAious absurdiUg Avouid haAm 
Worlcod the silent repeal of the law, according to the doctrine of ilesuctiule under the 
Roman code.” 

.Montesquieu, in Ills Spirit of Lairs, book 28 , chapters 20 and 22 , Yovy ingeniously and 
plaiisilily deduces the modern practice of dueling and the so-called laAvs 'of honor fi-om the 
aboAm barbaaxms judicial combat. See OiiDEAk. 

BATTEI^, or Lay, or Latuk, is the swing utensil of a loom, by Avhicli the Aveft or 
woof is struck liome, and in Avliich the sliuUle runs. B. mid laA''are synonymous, B. 
being liie English name, end lay the Scotch. See We.ayixg. 

lAT'TEIIS, a species of sawn fir timber, of smaller dirae.nsion.s than the Ivind called 
planks. B. are visually from 12 to 14 ft. long, 7 in. broad, and 24 in. thick. Cut 
into t ‘.VO boards (1-j in. 'thif'k), tbny are used for flooring; cut into three Ijoards, tliey 
are ;nit on roofs hcloAV slates; in niViTowcr pieces, they are putupnglit on walls for fixing 
the latino for iilastering. The best B. are brought from Norway, and sold AAdiolesaie b-y 
wood-merclijiiits. 

BATTEE, in architecture, used as a ATrb to express the inanoer in whlcli the AAudls of 
towers, wldeli are smaller at the top than at the liottom, slopio inwards. The Avails of 
wliarfs, and those luiilt to support embankments and the like, usually batter. 

BATTEEIl'G-EATsf, an engine of Avar used in ancient times, and in the middle ages. 
It consisted of a beam of Avood, with a mass of bronze or iron on one end, resembling 
the head of a raia (in Lat. arks). In its simplest form, it was borne and inqxdled by 
th<? liands of tlic soldiers; aftevAvards, it AA'as suspended in a frame, and made to swing. 
Auothm’ form moved on rollers. The alternating motion was comninnicated by ropc-s. 
To protect those Avorking it, a wooilen roof {tesivdo, Avas constructed over it, and tiie 
wliole Avas mounted oTrAvbeels. The beam of tlie ram Anvried from (10 to BIO ft. in 
length, the head soraetiincs weighed aboA^e a ton, and as many as 1.00 men were iwnployed 
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,!}] the raachine. When the blows were long cnorigh eotitinyied, hard]}- any 

wall eould resist. When or where it was inveiUed, is viukiiown. it is ineulioued by 
Ezekiel. The Ramans deiived it froin the Greeks. 

BATTEESSil, a s.w, suburb of London, situated in Surrey, on the s. ])ank of the 
Thame.s, at the bridge to Clielsea, whiCii is ne;irly opposite. It lies in l>. parish, which 
is partly laid out in market-gardens for ijondon, and iuis many inannhn'.lorii's. The 
(thiirch has a monument to the celebrated lord Jiolioglu’oke. Idie calksl B. Fiel<is, 
once famed as a rich botanical station, are now formed into a ]nibric ]ntrk. Adjafaml lo 
the park, the Thames is crosstal by B. bridge (lately rebuilt), Albert bi'iilgc, (jheisea sus- 
pension bridge, and a railroad bridge. The llrst asparagus raised near London was 
grown by the market^gardeners of Battersea; but railways ha,ve inucii cimiiged the 
locality. 

BAT TEEY, in criminal law, means the beating or woiindiiig, or more correctly, an 
assault by beating orw'oun ding of another. Violence or torce is not a nect'ssary ('lemcnt 
in this oifeiise, but the least toucliing, however trifling, of amhher's person in an tnigry, 
rtide, ir^sultlog manner, is a B.; for the law, says Blackstosie, cannot <lra’.y tlm line 
licl.ween different degrees of violence, and therefore totally prohiliits the first ami lowest 
stage of it, every man’s person being sacred, and no one huN ing a right to meddle witli 
it in any the slightest manner, Tlie remedy for an injury of this kind may he either by 
a civil action, as for diimages, or hy indictment, as for a mi.^demcanor. Where the B. 
is on a, imm’s wif<‘, the former maxmsue for damages bw action of trespass, ami it must 
be brought in tlic names of the husband and wife jointly; but if the maltreatment Ix' so 
serious us to have deftrived the husband for any tiine of' his wife’s company, the law then 
gives him-a separate remedy, by an action in which he may recov(‘r special damage, on 
the ground of the loss of Li's wife’s society, whilst suffering from the heating. By the 
common law procedure act, the 15 and 1(5 Viet. c. 7h, tlie reimaly for su(*h ill usage is 
furtiier varied, for hy section 40 of that act, ills provided, that in any action brought 
hy a man and his wife for an injury done to the latter, it shall he lawful tor the husbiuul 
to ad(i tliereto claims in his own right, and separate actions brought in respect of such 
claims may bo consolidated, if the court or a judge shall tliink fit. 

It is a' good defense to jirove that the alleged B, iiappmied liy accident, or tliat 
it was not in anger, or that it was merely the cornxdion whlcii a parent or muster is 
entitled louse to a child, or scholar, or servant, or that it was done in self-dcff-nNe, or 
in defense of a wife, a husband, a parent, a eldld, a master, or a servant : or find it 
was such personal force as a proper oflicer was erilltlcd lo employ, or that the defend- 
ant has already been summarily proceeded against under tlie Ji!4 aiid 25 Viet. c. 100, hy 
sections 44 and 45 of which act’ it is imovided that further proceedings shall bo harrcil 
where the complaint has been disposed of by two justices either rm conviction or dis- 
missal of the case, provided, in the former case, the defendant lias ])aid the ])emi]{y. and 
siitfered the imprisonment awarded; and, in the latter, tim magi'-t rales have di.^n;isH.‘d 
tlie case, because it was justilied, oi* so tritiing as not to merit punishment, and this 
lie forthwith certiiied under tinar linnds. 

In the Scotch law, tliere was what was called a. B. fKiiC^erde Ufe. which cops'stod in 
assaulting an adversary in a lawsuit during its dependence. This, peculiar oltcnse was 
created by two old Scolcli statutes, passed respectively in 1584 and 1594~and whic.h 
curiously provided as a punishment the loss of the cau.se to the olTender — Init they Vvcre 
rei'iealed in 1826 by the 7 Geo. IV. c. 19. 

BATTEEY, in military language, has two meanings; the one relating to fn^'id opera- 
tions; the otlier, to forlifujatirm. A B. in tleld-o})erations con.-isls of from 4 to 8 (in the 
Briiisi). army, usually fi) ipicces of ordnance, together witli tie* necessary gun -cat riages. 
ammunition-wagons* horses, artillerymen, and oUlcers. A B. of foot-arlillery (see 
An'ru.LF.jiY, Royal RwuMi'tNT OF) is’ usually called njIrJd B., as di>tin.e:uis]ied from ii 
horsa B. There are also Jh'un/ and Ilf/Jif l)atterie.s, aceoi'ding to the weight of the ord- 
inniee. The term B. is also applied in a narrower sense to tlie j,)( n^ounei. dr complement 
of men and officers attending such a set of guns. The designation for this uved to Ik*, in 
the foot-artillery, a ccwncA’y, and in tlie horse-artillery, a troop; hut ]\y an older issued 
in 1859. both these terms are now nearly supersedixl hy the word B., tiierehy giving 
com]4(‘xity to a h^rm rdready used in two difTerent meanings. The }x>rs'onnei of a field 
B. of i^ix T2-pounder rifled guns, is thus com] losed; 1 major. 1 captain, liculenanls, 1 
surgeon, 1 battery .sergi'aiit-innjor, 1 battery quart(*rma.ster-.sergeant, 0 sergeants, 4 cor- 
porals, 4 bombardi(*rs, dh gunners, 2 trumpeters, 1 farrier and carriage-smiti), JJ shoeiiig- 
smiths, 2 collar-makers, 1 wheeler, 01 drivers (privates) — in all 158; in war, gunners 
and drivers w'ould he added till the tola.] strengtli of the battery became 2T7. Two ])at- 
teries together form the command of a lieut col, and have the services of a vet(*rinary 
surg(K')u between them.. 

The materldoi a 12'poundcr B. of Ggiins comiiriscs 0 ('arriages for tlio guns, 1 spare 
gun-earrlago, 3 store-wagons, 1 store-cart, 1 forge- wuagon, 1 ro(;ket-wag(>n, t2gun-ammu- 
hition wagons, and 0 wagons for small-arms ammunition for tlie use of tlie infantry. 
To draw these guns and vehicles are required in war about 212 horses, together witli 35 
saddle-horses, and 8 baggage-horses, The vehicles and boxes are prepared for the rcee])- 
,.tlon of 1284 rounds of ammunition for the guns, 159 rockets, and 98,280 rifle <!*artridges. 
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There is also carried a siipi'dy of empty cartridges, port-fires, fuses, quick match, sjo%v 
nialch, and an imniense uiunbcr of tools and small articles, besides 'stores for the '^vlieel* 
ers, shoeiiig-srnillis, and coHar-makers. Kearly all these supplies are equally divided, 
so as to make each iiidepeudent of the others; but some of the stores are iu reserve, foi 
the use of the wliole battery. 

A ih, in foi'tiUctition, is a row of large guns of any number from 3 to 30 or upwards, 
mounted on an eartliwoj'k or other platform. It differs from an artillery or field P>. in 
having no horses or vehicles immediately belonging to it. Siege-gunsare mostly })laced 
iiioronsuehbaderi.es: and when an army is preparing to resist the occupation of a 
pariicular place by an enemy, a B. of position is frequently one of the defensive means 
adopted. On the other hand, tlie fortitications on and within the walls of a stronghold 
generally obta,in other names than tliat of B. ; altliough particular rows of guns in cer- 
tain places may be so called, ^lilitary engineers distinguish many different kinds o.f 
batteries, according to the nature of tlie dut^^ which they are to fullill, or of the ground 
on whlcli they are placed. An elemtted B. has the parapet raised above the ground ; the 
eartii for foriiiiiig it being obtained from a ditch in front, xi half-sunkerl B. lias the 
interiiu.* slope sunk a little lielow t. he surface. A sy/nkenB. has the base from 24 to 43 
in. below llie level of the ground. Tlie guns mounted on these three kinds of balteries 
parrakc in the vaiying elevations of the batteries themselves, and are adapted to different 
modes of tiring on tin* enemy. A siege B. consists of a range of heavy guns, for silencing 
the enemy’s tire, ruining parapets and biiiidings, and making a breach through which 
infantry may enter. A camllerB. is especially elevated, to lire over a parapet without 
embrusaires." In the Moncrieff B., the gun is mounted so as to fire over a parapet 10 ft. 
iiigh, the recoil causing it to descend after the shot. Enfilade, en remrs, enkharpe, rleo- 
eJuit, cross, ohlique, etc., batteries differ cluetty in the direction in which they pour out 
tlieir lire. The distinction between y^in-batleries, /icw/feer-batteries. and mcr/nr-hatteries, 
depends on the kind of ordnance employed. A mortar B. has a ditch of extra width, to 
afford spare earth for a platfoirm of extra strength and solidity. A military engineer, iu 
planning a B., makes Iris calculations in such form thattiiequautity of earth takeu out at 
one spot may about equal that iieaped up in another. 

These batteries are all nearly alike in the general principle of their constructiom 
They consist primarily of an epa'idement, or built-up shelter, behind which the guns are 
placed; tlie platform on which the guns actually rest may or may not be above the ordi- 
nary level of the ground, according to the nature of the battery. The cpaulement or 
parapet is of immense thickness, to resist the action of the enemy’s cannon balls. The 
thickness at the top is seldom less than 13 ft., and may be as much as 30; for it is found 
that a 34-poimder ball will penetrate 18 ft. of earth. The guns are placed about 20 ft. 
apart, behind the parapet. Some batteries are straight, with all the guns parallel; while- 
othersmay be portions of a. triangle or a polygon, and tlic earthwork haste be con- 

structed accordingly. There is ^generally a ditch from 12 to 20 ft. wide, out. side the 
earthwork; and the depth from tlie crest of tlie parapet to the bottom of the ditch is 12 
to IG feet. For gun and Jiowitzer batteries, there are embrasures through which the 
firing takes place; but mortar liatteriesaro without those openings. 

Soraotiines the epaulemeut is thrown up loo.sid}^ in haste; but for the better kinds of 
batteries, fascines, gabions, and san<.l-bags are largely employed. The main structure is 
liueti with t'asciue.s i) ft. long, and the embrasures lined witli other fascineo 18 ft. long — 
40 or 50 of the two kinds being I'c'qiiired per gun. The fascines here spoken of are long 
bundles of brusb-w'ood, weighing 80 to 200 lbs. each. Sometimes sand-bags are usecl 
instead of fascines, each containing about a bushel of sand or earth; and sometimes 
gabions, which are wicker cylinders filled with earth. A 0-giin sand-bag B., made 
wholly of these inateriais, req'.iires nearly 8000 sand-bags. 

Tile fate of a field B. often decides a battle. xVt the battle of the Alma, when once 
the guards aud highlanders had reached the Russian batteries on the hill, the day was 
won. At the battle of Inkcrmann, the issue depended mainly on the possession of asmall 
2-gun sancl-])ag B., which remained, after tnaiiy vicissitudes, in the hands of the allies. 

BATTERY {anie'), in criminal law, any unlawful beating or other wrongful physical 
vk)]cnce or constniint iufiicted upon a|')crsa>n without his consent. B. mu.-^t be 'wilfully 
comniilted or result from want of care. An injury done in an angry, rude, or s])itei'ril 
manlier, such a< siiitting on a pennon, or even touching him in anger, or to insult, or 
aainoy, is a B. ; or it is a-B. if one strike a cane in tlie hands of another. But B. may be 
justiiied, as in a, iiarent's correction of a child, or a schoolmaster’s discipline of a scholar, 
or as a means of preserving the peace, or of defense, or the protection of others; but iu 
such cases the B. must, not exceed the necessary amount; and a B. may also be justified 
in defense of one’s property. 

BATTEEY, Floatixo. See Floating Battery. 

BATTERY, Electric and Galvanic. See Electricity and Galvanism. 

BATTHYAIT'YI, one of the oldest, richest, and most celebrated families of the Hunga- 
rian magnates, vdiich can trace its origin as far back as tlie invasion of Pannonla by the 
Magyars, in 884 a.d., and which has given to Hungary many warriors and statesmen. 
The suvnam(‘ kt derived from lands obtained in the i4th c. — Balthasar von B., wdio was 
the head of the family in the latter half of the 16th c., fought with distinction in the 
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Turkish wars, and constantly maintained at bis own expense 1200 infantry and 500 cav- 
alry. — Charles, prince of B.,‘ a lieut. tield-marsinil of Ihe ej-upire, distiiigiiisbed Jiimseif 
ill tlie Bavarian war of succession, and particularly by ii victory over tliu Fvencii and 
Bavarians at Piairenhofen on lOlli April, 1745. — Count Cusiiulr B,, ii im/iidoor of the 
principal branch of the family, was b. 4tii June, 1S07. ib^ was minister of roreign 
allairs in Hungary during the insurrection in 1849, in wincli ]?.o also distinguishe'd hiiii- 
seif as a mililary governor. After the catastroplie of Vilagos, lie IJed, along witii Kos- 
suth, into the Turkish terriloiy, ■vviiere he remained till 1851. He iheu went to Framjc, 
and d. at Paris, IStliJuly, 1854. Count Louis B., belonging to anoilier jrancli of the 
same family, and b. at Presburg in 1809, having espousiju the lialionai cr..use, yet seek- 
ing to maintain the connection with Austria and Ids allegiance to the .Austrian sovei-s 
eign, was appointed president of the ministry, when Ilungaiy obtalneil a luiidstry of its 
own, in Mar. 1818. His ability wais not equal to the goocTness of Ids intentions, and the 
circumstances in vdiieli lie called to act w'cre very dlincult srod einbarrusslng. He 
did not hold the odlcc long, arul afterwards took par^' in public affairs, cthielly as a 
member of the diet, and with great moderation. Yet, a'x.ter the Austrians entered Pesth, 
ho w^as arrested in Jan. 1849, and on 6th Oct. w'as executed by s»3nt<mee of mmliai huvx 
His eoudcimiatlon was uucxpeetetl, and awakened the more syrniudliy, l.'ecause all nuei 
regarded it ns unjust. — A p)riuce B. occupie.s at present a proniinent p(j.si(,iou on the turf, 
wiuidng the Derby of 1876. 

BATTKkALO'A, a t. in the eastern’ province of Ceylon, on an 7^ 44' n., 81'’" 

52' e,; ];u)p. 8653. It is important for its haven and adp-icceit salt lagoons. There is a 
fort, and a small English settlement. Pop. of the district, 03,220. 

B.ATTLE, a t. in e. Sussex, 8 m. n.w. of Ha.stings, where the country rises in 
wooded swells. Consisting of one street, built along "a valley extending from n.w, to 
s.e. Pop. ’71, 3495. It is noted L)r its manufacture of gunpowiler, W{?11 known to 
sportsmen as B. powder. It was anciently called Hethekmd’or Epiton, and derives its 
present name from the battle (usually called tiie battle of Hastings), fouirlit on tlie heiitii 
])etw'een it and Hastings, (jii 14tli Oct. 10G6, w'iien the ISbjrnuuis, luuier William the 
c()ii<|ueror, final overthrew the Saxon d^masty in England. WiiUani, to commemorate 
his victory, founded iu 1907, on the spot wlieVe Jlaroid’s standard was taken, a splendid 
abbey, which was endowed with all the land within a league of it. Th.e abbey bad the 
privileges of a sancUiaiy, and the conqueror s sword and a roll of his barons w'ore dc;pos- 
iled iu it. The existing laibis, wliich beioiig to a building erected after tire original 
a])bey, occupy 3 sides of a quadrangle, and are a mile in circunifovence. 


BATTLE is a combat laihveen large masses of trnop.s, or whole armle.s. Every B. 
ought to iaive for its ohjecl the detenniiiation. if possible, of the whole contest, or at 
least the elfecting of soiim important step to that end. It is therefore the iiUn of a gen- 
eral to bring about an engagement at the decisive point. This constbulc.s strategy, 
while tacth; is concerned with tnc handling of the troops in the actual b-atilo. ATetoiy 
on the bat tle-licld is not enough for a general; it is only by following up his victory fo 
the, auiiihiiation, if pos.sible, of the beaten army, that its fruits are secured. OuDEii of 
B.xttle is the particular w’ay in wlilcli the several corps of djtrercut aiTim arc disp{>s(‘d 
for entering into an engageinent. Jt varies at duTerent times, and is nioditicd according 
to loeality. 

Ho general account of a B. can be given. Information on the various d<?m(mts of 
whicli a .B. consists will be found described under such heads ns Attack, Artillkry, 
(IvvAmtY, Inf.vxtuv, (liiAiaaE, FLr:ET, Gcnnkry, TAcnucs, etc. The* more important 
individual battles wull he found deseri])e(l in their causes and rc-sulls, under the names 
of the places with wliich they are associated. 

Considered in tlair political rclation.s, the Importance of battles is not ahvays In pro- 
portion to their mtignitude. “There mv some bfittles which claim our atteni'ion, ind(?- 
pendenlly of the moral worth of the combatants, on account of their enduring imp'ort- 
ance, and by reason of their ])ractical influence on our owm social and political condi- 
lion, which we can trace up. to the results of tliose engagements. They ijuve ’for us an 
actual and abiding interest. ])olh while we investigate the chain of cuu.ses and effects, by 
which flay have helped to make ns what we arc;^ and also while we speculate on ^Yhfit 
w'c probably should have been, if any one of those liattlcs liad come to a (Ultereiit termina- 
ti{>ii.”*--Prof. Creasy’s Fifteen JOec.M re Ba tilt ^ of the World, feooi Marathon to Waterloo. 
The fifteen battles wdiiclx, in prof. Creasy’s opinion, have had the most decisive inlluence, 
arc the following: * 


400. Battle of Marathon. 

413. Defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse. 
331. Battle of Arbela. 


207. 

A.D, 

9. 

451. 

732. 


the Metaurus. 

Defeat of the Romans under Yarns. 
Buttle of Chalons. 

** Tours. 


1066. Battle of ITastings. 

1429. Joan of Arc’s victory at Orleans. 
1588. Defeat of the Spanisli Armada. 
1704. Battle of Bleifiieim. 

1709. “ “ PuUowa. 

1777. Defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 
1792. Battle of Yalmy; 


1815, 


4Y atciioo. 
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BATTLE, Wager OP. See Battel. 

BATTIE-AXE was a weapon much ^ used by the early .northern nations, Celtic and 
Scanvlinju iaii, re('|uiriBg great strength in its use. Some were held with one hand, some 
willi two: thy rormer kind could be wielded equally by horse and foot, but the latter was 
for foot-:^olciiei-.s only. The B. had a longer handle, and a broader, stronger, and sharper 
bind', tlian Use C()m.mon axe. Dui'ing the middle ages, and somewhat earlier, it was 
miicli usod in sorties, and to prevent the escalading oi’ a besieged fortress. The pole-axe 
difh'i’cd hut little? iroiii the battle-axe. The bill and brawn bill were a sort of Ind- 
bri't, havhtg liiC cutting part hooked like a woodman's bill, with a spike projecting from 
like hju'.k, and anolher from the head. The glawe a kind of pole-axe or' bill used, by 
the Vheidi. , ■ 

BxiTTLE CREEK, a city in Calhoun co., Mich., on Kalamazoo river,' at the crossing 
of the i.Iichigmi Central and the Peninsular division of the Chicago and Lake Huron 
railroaihq loj. ni. vv. of Detroit; pop. 5833; in ’80, 7592. There are manufactures of flour, 
woult'Ls, etc., and in the neighborhood are quarries of superior sandstone. 

BATTLEMEE’Tj a notched or indented' parapet used in fortifications.. The rising 
parts arc caiiotl cops or merlons; the spaces by which they are separated, crenels, 
einhiusures, and soraetiines loops. The object of the device is to e.oab}e the soldier to 
sheltrr jjimself hehiud the merlon, wdiiist he shoots through the embrasure. The bas- 
reliefs of Kluevch, and the Egyptian paintings, testify to its antiquity, and there is per- 
haps no nation by which it has not been adopted. 

BA.TTLE OF THE SPURS, the first impoiiant conflict betwmen the biirgliers 
and t.hc nobles at Courtrai, in 1303, the French nobility being utterly defeated. Tlsey 
rushed foJAvard with loose reins and fell into a great ditch; their army was aimihilattd, 
and muong the spoils were 4000 spurs of gold. 

BATTLE-PIECES arc pointings representing battles. The modern mode of wmrfare 
is less favorable for this brancli of art than the ancient, wiiere personal valor had more 
room to display itself. Among the greatest pairitings of this kind are the battle of Con- 
stantine, sketched by Ilaphael, and executed by Giulio Eoiiiano; Lebruifs battles of xilex- 
■inder; and the buttie of the xVmazons by Rubens. In smaller scenes, such as skirmislies 
and surprise^, xlntonio Tempesta, Hans Sneiiuk, Pet. Snyders, Fulcone. Ifliil. Wouver- 
rnan, etc., aic dl.-^tinguished. The most eminent of rc'cent biittle-})ainters is Horace 
Vernet. 

BATTUE (from Fr. b(f.tfre, to beat). The B, is a method of killing game on a great 
scale, Iw causing aninmis to he driven forward to a point w’ here a nnmbcT of sliootiTS 
arc waiting t,o shoot them The driving is eflVeted by beating the bushes; hence the 
term battue. This term, like the practice winch it, imports, is only of modern date; yet 
ii plan of killing deer by driving them foiward in herds in an evor-narrowiiig circle to a 
place when? they arc b> he shot, is an old usage in the Highlands, where it is called the 
tiuehd. The B. is tit best a ccnnmonplace and butcherly amusement, for it can scarcely 
be stiHl to have the merit (jf Iieing alti-nded with even a reasonable degree of exercise 
and excilemont. It is practiced "ciiiefly in extemsive preserves of pheasants and hares 
during the autumn and winter months, wlicn country gentlemen invite acquaintances to 
their Vmm dons for the sake of field-sports. The B. takes ydace early in the clay, and 
with g<n>d arrangements it is attended with neither fatigue nor danger. The numher 
of shooters is usually eigiit or ten, eacli provideil with at least two guns, wliich are 
loaded by an assistant as quickly as thc}^ are discharged. When the shooters arc sta- 
tioned at safe di.dances ii’om eueli other, and ready to commence work, the beaters 
begin theirs by driving tin? game before them. Sometimes, liowever, phcasnnhj will run 
a long way before rising on wing, and to make them lake to fliglit on approaeliing the 
guns, a low net is stretched across their path. It should be stated, liowever, that in the 
B., hares, raiibils, etc,, are shot as readily as pheasants; and at length the ground is 
covered with shiin, like a field of battle. By means of the B., large quantities of game 
are killed, and s(*nt to market; the profits derived from this species of stock on some 
estates amounting to no inconsidera’nle sum annually. For an account of battue slioot ing, 
we reler lo The iShot-gna and Sporting Ilijle, also Stonehengds British Mural Sports (Lou- 
don, 1875). 

ILVTTUS, founder of the Grc?ck' colony of Gyrene, in Libya, directed there by the 
Deliihic oracle, aliout G50 b.c. H(3 ruled 40 years'^ and wens succeeded by his son B. II., 
ca]h?d“tlie [irospcrous,” under wdiom the colony rapidly increased, land being giveit 
free to immigrants from Greece. The next of the Battiadce on record was Arccsihius 
IL, about 554-44 b.c., who was defeated by the revolted Libyans, and strangled by his 
brother Learchus. The next heir, B. 111., wxas lame; Demonax of Mantinea was the 
real ruler. The wdfc and son of the lame king, however, recovered the sovereignty, 
but the son, Arcesilaus HI., wms slain by fugitives from Gyrene while hiding from ven- 
geance in Barca. The mother made war upon Barca and perpetrated great, cruelties in 
revenge for the death of her son, but she soon after died miserably in Egypt. There 
followed a B. IV., and soon Arcesilaus IV., with whom the dynasty elided^ The latter 
won a victory in chariot racing during the Pythian games, and was eulogized by Pindar 
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BAITTH'i otBatoum', formerly a Turkish fortified city, now a Eussiaii free uort on 

le Black sea. The Berlin compress of liSTfc' * • . 


— ,.. 1 , mostly Turkb jjMsiaiih, or juiu 
other buihiiiigs are found in the neighborhood. 

. BATTOIIT, a t. of Russia, in tlie government of, .nnd 78 m. e from, !,!ie ei;v of Tciier- 
nigoy, on the oeim. It was founded by Stephen liathory, king of Poland, and was at 
oiR, tune the iayonte residence of (he lietiiiuiis of the' Possacks. of whom Ra/.-nn 
;'Uio, in 1,08, sold iiimseit to the Swedes, i.s tin; most nolorious. d’ho palace o/ p e 
hetmans, wuh its once beautiful grounds, is now going rapidly to decuv. 

^^f.PtuiAMMED-iiiNoAinjAr.PAU), 100^-78; a .Moor who 1rai-o!ed 
iiuf enlf cVtraff.'V eastern islands, Africa, and Spain, lie wrote full eiiservalions 

uiiL oiil^i cxtiactb or epitomes have been pre-served. 

BAUB, at. of the rlep, of Morhilian, Franco, situaled on the Evcl. 20 r<i n w from 
Ra ines. Pop. 7fi, 149ti. B. has .some trade in grain, cattle, liem,,, i, utter, and V,„„ef 
Real h IS a statue of granite, known as the ‘'Venus of (Jniuipilv,'’ ol•il.ios^ as u work 
ti.stl’ tv rn’T' p'’’ ' f- lii'-tory. Its origin is ii'.ihiarwii, laii ii .mi,;. 

SiWi ! -?t f eharaeter, to lie a (.hillic Isis. Down loth,- nth c.. it v.as wur- 

t !? J lies, and even now is regurded wiih supersiitious vciiciMtioii bv the 

up t*alied Veiiiis in inscriptions oii the pede^til set 

BAIT DIEXYI'J’, a corruption of Baldac-hin (q.v,). 

LALDEL;^iVIRIil ChauJiEs, ia21~07; a Fi-ench poet, one of the eurion- Hw'!'-'' no\¥ 
known as - Boinnnians.” Some of his writings are lh-oss, wlrlh^ Lnn ! speVinl v 
f are very beam iful; but nearly all are in the rojnantie, or ralhm ecslarie" v( in 

ot itllcctatjon peculiar to writers of intolerable egoti>ni. d'hc only work of B ’s 
hasa liMiigpouer js his tnuislation of the writirig.s of Edgar Allan Poe which i< nm- 
iiounced one of the most brilliant and faithful Iranslations of the a.ge. 

.hAUDBLOCQlJE, Jean Louis, 1746-1810; a French surgcfin, ONoeefallv rlevor^Ml to 
ohbtetrias, in whidi he gamed gn-e:it reputation. He was one of the lairliest to“ u^e’ for- 
MiriiiLmil!r JNapoleon selected B. to attend on the cuniinemmit of 

ILVUDIUTJjABT riENPa JosEPU L.UON, b. Paris, 18i?l; a political eeonond^f and 
ii hrv on l i ^ EmnouiMi'x, and connecteil wilh i>v Xif Aox heleg son- 

o nt iV tiie collet ' iippoiiued professor of lusiory and politic-al econ- 

BAlt ER, BiiiiNAnD. of a Jewish family, b. Hungary, 1S30- ser\'ed in the Prenrdi 

Sf,:. ”> 

celebrated iiililieiil critic and pltilosophcr. iiclmudn"- hi flic cxtir-nif 

miVscmhsoP'^ml’r I?' »' «‘c.i,.cl,>. of StixcVul, nburion 

t'viP 1 1 porcelain.pa,inter, and studied ;it Wu, univershy of 

Rcilin wkeic he became doctor o't theologv in IHi’H From this Mpniid hn !'» • i 

himsel exclusively to what is termed in Germany the seicrnim 

that the contents of the Rib!c‘have a 
i!n ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘i origin, and ought to be subiecled to the same orocesv of 

philosf>phic il analysis as otiier hiunan productions ano In ISJ:) B bccnnji' n //'-W/ 
docent m the university of .Bonn, hut in 1843 was forbidden to deliwn- anv mor/ 
bgicul leeturgs. He then removed to Ibrlin, wiiere la* has s 1 s ei > s ]' 

hroii^di ^nxnous stages of anti-.supernaturaiism. At tirst. he naUentiai ^ 

UluAing that the substance of the Christian religion might lie extric:J<a] froiM the 
uilatiglenients of a confiwed and erroneous system of inlcrlirctiitiim Sii'di ^ ibc' iilwi 
ha runs through his earliest works, lii.s C-iViVs-a,, ^ .v,l,i ■ ' e; 

wished to piove tuat true philosophic union is the dhisolutioii of tlic outward dogmatic 
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chnrcli in tl\e realm of the universal and free self-coDsdoiisiiess--^language which is not 
very intelligihle to the rinite Anglo-Saxon mind. In his Qritiq'mof ilie EmngeUml Hktovi) 
of Joh n- 1840), and Critique.^ (jf the EmngeUcal Synopticistslfl^^. 1840), lie attempted 

to sliow that tliij so-ca,iied facts of tlie gospel never really had a historical existence, ami 
thatthoseartistic coinposilions which v/e term the gospels, were simply theproduct of the 
iu.imaf '1 self-consciousness. I>. considers Strauss, a mere apologetical theologiaii, a coiu- 
para lively orthodox writer! and regards his conclusioiis with the supercilious'eon tempt of 
one who has reachtsi a far higher elevation, while he conceives that his own special woik 
In this world lias been to strike oil: the last head of the hydra of the tradition- hypotla'^is 
The ])<a';',e(.aitiuus to which he was now subjected brought about a complete luptuie 
between hiin and tiie cliurch, the consequence of wdiicli was a brochure enlitlcd The 
Qucsihoi of Liheiiji, and vuj oiai Pneate Afiiirs (fkivlch, 1848). Then followed liis tj/n ^s*- 
tiaiTdij U H ceiled {7 j\\v\o}a, 1848), in which he expressed the s:ime conviction tnat he hid 
previously done in two ironical Ireatises — viz,, that a dogmatic religioirwas opposed to 
our self-consciousness. About this time he broke gvith '"his old friends, the liberals, by 
writing a. panipldet against tiie emancipation or the Jews, (Brunswick, 

18-18). This tractate forms the Iransition t)oiutto tlie third period of B.’s inleHectuai 
aclivijy, in w hich he seems to hnv(* abandoned theology altogether as something hope- 
less. *1 Le now occupied him'^eif exclusively with lit(*raliire and poiitictil philosopliy The 
inmdicr of liis writings in this department is very great. The princi}>al ere, T/aAo'// of 
the rotiilea, Cicllhailoih, doul Eidighienoierd of the i'Sth 6^60/ if ('7/;?/ (Charlotte n burg, 1848-45); 

JIMorji of (Jl nod oil da dog the Freoeh. ilccolafhn ami the Iteign, of JS'etpokoa (Charlotteu- 
burg, iblG); ILldovg <f the Fren>‘k II; coladlon u.oJil the EsiablidttuciUsf the Ikpiihlk iFdiY*. 

1847); \Vi\-^t( ra Firt(ftordnp; Toe Aeiudl Podtionof Jlaeda; Genua og and Jiam'a; lia^fiia 
and Etadaod. The ])rominent idea in tiie whole of Ids works bcionging to this period 
is, that the failure of llio popular and national struggles in the 19tli c. results from the 
essentird vveakiiess of tiie “ enlightenment” of the 18Ui century. More lately Ik has 
again mturned to theology. In T85u~ol, appeared his (Jntlqve of the Gotfgek aod (he Ilk- 
iorgoftkdr Odgln, and ids Cntiqae of the Epktles of Si. Paul, the laltcf of which tlic 
author considers wholly apocryphal, and written during the 3d century. Besides the 
works mentioned, B. has composinl various other treatises on important [loiiits of history, 
theology, and politics. All B.’s writings exhibit great learning, industry, research, and 
aeumeii; but arc completidy antngonistre to the received opiuioiis in theology, or to atiy 
form of (wningelicnl religion. He is generally admitted to be quicker in the discovery of 
error than of truth. His latest work is Fidlo, Si mans, lie nan, and das JJ edirlstenUiinn 
(1814). 

BAU'EH, Geouo Lotienz, 1755-1 80G; a German theologian who tauglit tlmt the 
'Bible, like the old classics, must be interpreted by historical and grammatical lights, and 
not with regard to religious doctrines. He was the first to write a systematic expfjsitioii 
of the Ciiristian dogmas as tlny^ tire couttuned in the Bible, and in each book in ptirticu- 
lar. He was an ac(tomplish(al oriental scholar, translating much from the Arabic and 
other eastern tongues. 

EAUS-E, a t. in the de])artment of IMalnc-et-Loire, France, 33 m. o.n.e. of Angers. 

Tin? English, under the duke of Clarcnecj, were defeated here in 1421. X^op. ’7G, 8818, 
who are engaged in the manubicture of linens and wuoleos. 

BAUHIin, Gaspard, 1500-1 G24; a French physiivnn and botanist, b. in Switzerlami; 
professor of anatomy and bottiny in the university of Btisel in 1588, afterw.Mrds rector 
and dean of the faculty. His works cm botany, catalogues, etc., were better than others 
of his time, and a work of his on anatomy is commendable. ' 

BA CHIN, Jeax, 1541-1618; brother of Gaspard, a student of the botanist Fmdisand 
companion of GesnfU’in colleeting plants. He also practiced medicine, and in his later 
life w'as ])hysician to the duk e of Wurtemhnrg. He wTote a w'ork oil the medieiiial 
waters of Europe; hut his great work on plants was left unfmished. B. is considered 
one of the founders of botanical science. 

BAFIilNTA, a genus of plants of the natural order, legamirmcn, sub-order 
'rhe ubptu’ petal is somcovhat remote from tlie rest. The leaves are generally divided 
into two lobes. I'lie species are luitivijs of the Avarmer regions of both hemisplnaa's, and 
some (jf them arc remarkable for the size and beauty of their flowers. Most of them 
are twilling plants or lianas, stretching from tree to tree in the tropienl forests; but 
son<e are small trees, as B. ponreta, the mountain ebony of .lamaica, so calletl I'rum tlie 
color of its wood. The inner bark of B. raeemosa (the Alaloo climber), of i?, I 

seandens, and of B. parrifora. East Indian species, is employed for making rop<\s. B. > 

retUi^it and ./?. emargi)iata^ also East Indian, exude a brownish colored mild gum; whilst; 
the astringent hark of B. carkgafa is used in iVfalahar for tanning and dyeing leatlier, 
and also in medicine, T1 k 3 leaves of various species are used in Brazil a.s dcrnuleeot 
medicines, having mucilaginous pro])erties — Livingstone mentions a species of B. in s, 

Ahi’ica, called the mopane tree. It is remarkable for the little shade which its leaves 
afford. They fold together and stand nearly erect during the heat of tin* day. On them 
the larvm of a species of psglJa cause a sacadiarine secretion, in circular tiatches. beneath 
whlcli the pupa of the insect is' found. The natives scrape it off and eat it as a dainty. 


BaaMie. ■' 
Bail tain.. 
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LAI'Mli ANTOiNP., 1728-1804; a Froticli clinniist, disiiott'iii.slH"! fi)r hi 

practical application of the science. Ho became a pvol'cssor ii, fh,, colU-.-,. oKiiiiinii-irf 
Kep.ij largo estiiblishinesit for the preparalioii of rlruu-s, nml piibii-h.d maav'iru m's (m 
clmmistry, and arts ima manufactures. Among his uncnlimi., ami im’.i.io .'..nVi.'i-Vv ere 
a process to bieacn raw silk, the manufacturing- of ,sal aimmmiac. of imi.r.^ , ii'm-u-I - t' 
dyoa,_:uid a cheap process for imrifyhig saltpeter. He puiiiished .-^ev. rai Vo n-; on 1 i-- 
favorite theme ot chcimstry. He made for the areometer a, scale wiiieh is still u-ed. 

BA13pAS'TEir, iUEsANDJSR Gottlieu, a clear ami nculo thial-er of tl-e v-iu ol 
of Wolf, was 1). at Berlin on the 17th of .July, 171., studied at lb le u i in' iTJ 
lieome^professor of philosophy ^ F“»kf'U't-oii-tlie-<)der, where lu- died on the ici'-h o 

of SBsthetics ((|.v.) as a svstemalic .science of the h -iuli 
ttil, thougli his mode of treatment is objected to by the more trausecmlenlal Germ-.'eV 
bemg purely psychological; that is to say, he luala-s a-sdu-lics otih 'a a , h n '”i|'e 
i.lulosophv of the senses, and contra.sts it uitli logic, wliicii licioiies To the sj.i J,’,. ,,f i in 
reaam. 'liie idea of a science of the beautiful tirst apiiear.s h, hi,; treatise It, V' e/t'v 

Halle, 173o. in 17oO-.-),S. he issued l-tio e-oYmm'-s o'f 

(hpartrneiitrYf'pimosoS'ra^^^ "iii‘'”lY'i;‘/>’-‘;''’ 

itudyk afeSvoifiaS^^^^^ con.sidercd one of the most- u.si'ful boYis fm-Yi; 

BAratGAin'EN, Michael, b. 1812; a German tbeoloLdaii ; i-tiidied at Kiel bee-me 
mtion.“’ pi-ominent and enorgctic defender of the Prote.,i'ant aYso- 

BABMGAETEir-CBTrsurs, Ludwig FiuEDiiicir (Itto, a Geimim theologiiin b at, 
ft Jona, 31st May, 1843. He studied llieohinv at Lciusic luul’in'bSlO 
bccamtMimvem^^^ In 1817, he was apiaiinud pn,f,..l«.r of thcoloi-'v !a 

'YH S' 'li-G,mgtu,shed himseli as a champion of relimou.s liberty, on beliall' of wlileh 
I C n . Ht 18~f» tippcarcd his Ji,tm,hirth,i h, ihe <,f Dunnuth) 

ilm/i of considerable onguialify and ricluicss of thouu-lit. i'oi-e oemulf to 

thf/' foimdiii his <J/insf/iul JJthm (Leiu IN'G)- 

stl it Ovtlhu.: %■ lu,.U.U:nt 7>^o':,V,-,Ya;n ’ 

18.M). in lcol-d3, lie published a Ihet-lmk of 1h: lUnU.ni of Ihctniw ■ in t'Yi 
\\orkon_,8r,drim«</r/ici-, /i/s Method of Tliounhi, and hh Vt,hl and al.so Cooi^hV nil'ooH 

bt evM^lr LaiHeiiiuus. After his death, Kimmel published the wliule of 

iIaS ( xe;.,ctjcal ]')ielc*(.*Uo5is on the gospels and J'jmline e]<ist]es 

'toi' liu' breadth and .-oliduv'of his leaniim>- the ore-in- 
aht, 01 lii.s spirit and the ucutenc,s.s of his uiuierstamlin- In.t yvns never laYe" d, <Y 
m clear and vn-id expression. He attached hiniseit to no s -laail. l eS -^ or'^^^^ 

teal. xVt an early period, he had been greatly ii.Mue.iced by the meta, ‘hvsies of 8 eheHiul 
iiom ''iiieh, iiowever, he uilimalely etnaneipatedliimself, JJhilliinkiii"- was to -u-i rl-ifn 

app.oacliedmore clcsely to U.c-direHlon of ’fim 

EAFiaSASTfTEB, Andre.\s Ritter tox, or fhc-valicr do was b at fi-iefii-ew 
m Bi.lu-mia, 23d Hov., 1703. and .studied at Tieiina, “' 1 ™- in iW' b- leetn^ 
profes,sor ot ualur-il philosophy. A1 hilst filling this ofliee, he gafo lopn'l.a’r .tetun s on 
Sunday s ipKin mechanics, etc., for artisans and operatives, vliJclimet with iriicJi ‘'rmro 
totion A rc.sult of these h-etures was his ii/er/miLx- A, f/ovV xlira-caY' i!,/!;;, hGilh- afd 

Ktitiii-h-hre tVieiiiia, 1823). An ai'/ment of the 
imi'wv!. Y '‘‘’‘’'i ptofessorship. but lie was .‘i]ip(iii!led direetor of the 

in.pxinil purcelani, mirror-gla.s.s, and smalt mainifaetoric.s, and arierwards 'iii'‘'r'’'ii'nd' 
en of tolueeo manufactories. In the year 1S4G. tl-e .setting tiiYof the elehri; t'e i'. 

.t as eomiiutted to him, aad he was intrusted with tlio in-ii.ripa cliara-e of the .ii-d.-'nfi- of 
he Au,strian,raib,va,y.s. After the events of Mar., ]84«, he was min he- of lefmd 
M-n- t-ih ; «f 0'>« the. departments in the ministrv 'of iuiam-e' ' in 

tlu.hiY i"’ ‘''PPOrated_ minister ol commerce, trade, and public huildiiMi-K \t 

■bi,4i bel f'n’ -‘PPouded „re.sidont of the Austrian acadenv of sei;',; ;-. of 

1"97-18(i9: a polii.iei.-m and historian of Swii-o>r- 
w?nvt f 1 He studied law. and was a leader of the iilierals hut after 

kgislatiwrbmHef ultramontanes. He has been a inoinber of a number of 

Pop®tn5SXbVabl?fo.W of Mad, -as. 29 m. from Gunloor. 

BAITB, Ferdinand Ciikibtian, the founder of the "'Xew Tul)in<-mn School of 

cat ou ot ins hymhokm and Mythology, or the Mitiire-religion of the Anamti (Stuttgart, 3 
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vols., 1834-25), n vrork which iridicatci^ the infLiicuce of Schlelermaclier over tlie author, 
jn 1830, he v/iw called to Tubingen, Avhere he held tlie cliair of Protestant theologj^ 
His whole life was consecrated to religious studies— the history of doctrines, the symhoh 
isn\ of tiie < horcln and biblical e.'ccg’csis. On account of tlie universality of his culture, 
the wonderful arlivity and fertilit,y of his mind, his rare cornbinalion of speeulative 
thuugiil with solid l-iuowledgy, and tliat fa(‘ulh7 of historii* divination or insight which 
enab'led him tu dr:iw dcclsivi' rcfeulls from separate, obscure, and neglected he lias 

been regarded by many in Germany as the most massive theological intellect since 
S(bdeiermacher. t nlike Bruno Bacaer, he made comparatively little use of the llegeHaii 
phliusopiiy in his urilings; a:id when he did, it was professedly only that he might more 
clearly underst'ind his’orical pliencnneoa in tin^ir interinil spiritual connection, and be 
enabled to re])rescnt the logical process of tlieir development. His method of investi- 
gating Use progressive history of religious opinion, however, incurred the J-eproacli of 
formalism from its adverstiries, who said tliat lie applied it loo rigoniufely, and. made 
dogmas develop tlieinselves with a kind of abstract inevitable reguianty froni previous 
hislGiicai conditions, wiiliout allowing foi immediate and extraordinary providences. 
His most ini]iortant works in die history of doctrine are Die chmflkhe (Jnom oder die 
ehmtliehi lieliijion^ephllorofdiie (Tubingen, 18135), (The Gliristian Gnosis, or the Christian 
Piii!oso]>hy of Rellaion); a work whicii makes the Christian Gnosis of the 3d and 3d 
centuries the slartiiig-point of a, long series of religio-pliilosophical productions traceable 
uniiileiTuptedly down tlirough middle-age mysticism and theosophy to Schelling, Hegel, 
and Bchlcierjuacher; Die tdirktllehe Lelive ton der Vermh nuurf (Tiibingeii, 1858), (The 
Glirislian Doctrine of the Atonement); and Die chtktUehe Lehre ivm der Dreieinkfkeit tmd 
Menschweednup iruUes (Tiibingcm, 1841-43), (The Christian Doctrine of the Truiity and 
the Incarnation). In reply to hlohler, the celebrated Homan Catholic theologian, who 
had attacked the Protestant cliurch, lie wrote Der i-repenmiz des (JaihoUcirnuLe v/nd Prates- 
tdiitkinns (TLibingen, 183G), tTlie Opposition between Cathoiicisni and Protestantism). 
Besides tliese wnrks, based on a historical treatment of religion, to which, class also 
belongs his LeJiraurh der ehrkfUrhen Dofjtiienyeschiehte (Compendium of the History of 
Glu‘istian Dogmas), (Stuttgart, 1817), he published various critical treatises on parts of 
the Xew Testament; such as D'e 0/i ridiryr tried in der Korinihkclteit, Oetneinde; der 
Ger/eitxafz des PtaJiiustdien aatd Pefrinkcdien Gliristeiithti nitt; der Apostel Petrus in Horn 
(1831), (The Clii'h't-party in tli(‘ Corinthian Community; the Opposition of the; Pauline 
and Petrine Christianity ; the Apostle Peter in Rome), a work in which the audior 
endeavors to clomonstrate the existence of deei>-rooted ditrerenccs in that sphere: of 
primitive Christianity, in whicii we are accnistomcd to see nothing but linity and 
harmony. His inquirier concerning the Gnosis led him to study iniiiutely the pastoral 
epistles, the rcesuh of which study was Die sayenanfen Pastaralbrkfe des Aptfste's Pntdm 
(Btuttgart, 1833), (The Bo-called Pastoral Epistles of the Apostle Paul), In which he 
eomhats the idea tliat St. Paul was tlieir auliior, and refers them to the 2(1 century. Of 
a similar nature is his Pnihcs, der Apostel Jesti Ghristi (Btuttgai’t, 1845), (Pan], the 
Apostle .of Jesus Christ). His w-ork on tlie Gospel of John produced ;i startling 
effect, as up to B.'s lime that gospel had generally been held prior in dati.* to the three 
synoptic gospels, wln.reas B. strove hard to show that it was of ]X)st-aposlorKt origin. In 
1847, appeai-ed his Kriilsehe Untersnehinigen ilber die ea noaisrJiett. Dra ttyelien, ihr VePidMniss 
zueutitnder, ihren Ursprantj ttn'l Ghtmil’ter (Critical Iiujuiry Concerning the CanoBical 
Gospels; their Relation to each other; their (irigin and Character). In 1851, lie published 
Dtis Miirkiis-etiiiVje.Unin ttneJt, seinem Cfrsprtiny and Ghtirakrcr (The Origin and Character 
of St. (Mark’s Go'^pel). B. died Dec,, 18(30. In these and other works of a similar nature, 
B. maintained that we must extend our notions of the time within which the canonical 
writings were composed to a period considerably jmst-apostolic, and rvhic.h ('an only be 
determined aiiproximaUby by a careful investigation of the motives w'ulcb apparently 
nctuated tludr authors. Ihie chief characteristic, therefore, of the ‘‘ TQbingen Sclibcll,*’’ 
as exhiiiued in the works of its founder, is the union <»f a subjective critieisni with a 
strong conviction of the historic reality of the Hew Testament writings. The most 
distinguished adherents of this new school of German theology arc Zeller, Schwegier, 
Kbstliii, and Hilgeiifeld. 

BAMTAIIT, Lotus-Euoune-Marie, a French philosopher and theologian, b. at Paris, 
Feb. 17, 17}K). He studied urnhn- Cousin at the normal sclnxM. In 181G, he was 
appointed ])rolbssor of philosopiqv in the college of Strasbourg, and soon distinguished 
himself by tlie inflmmee he exerted over tlie earnest youth of that city, who carried their 
admiration even to the length of imitating liis walk and dres.s. The religious l,endencies 
of his character, however, not iinding a satisfactory expression in philosopliy, he threw^ 
liimself into the arms of the church, a,iKl became a priest in 1838. After the events of 
1830, he resigned his professorship, which until then he had retained; but bis reputation 
for orthodoxy, neve r very strong, had been destroyed in the eyes of his bishop by his 
work Dt klorale de V Ecangile campareetl ki Morale des Phihsophes^ published a few years 
before, and he wais in consequence suspended from sacred otfices for several years, but 
reinstated in 1841. In 1838, he was made dean of the faculty of letters at Strasbourg, 
and afterwards director of the college of Juil].y. At a still later period, lie was translated 
to Paris, and appoijited vicar -gen. of the metropolitan diocese* In 1848, he attojupted 



: to give a religions direction to the revolution. Ho was siiected as one of the professors 

of the theoiogical faculty of Paris, and wasaii extremely ])o[>ular preacher. IJis prineipul 
works an3 Phllomphle-p»[f*‘hologl6 Exjn rtiaeutiiU P'ulhMopJue (hStri), 

« opine du, (1835), Jji Itdlgloii ct Ui iJ'nrie c>>hyJn(ri\s (Unf'^ Irtn-n 

; ) I (l8i-8), L<i Motvle de HEoangik comparee aiLC clicerti dt Monde U855;. ile died in 

'i 4 1857. 

, , . liATJT'ZSlT, or, in otUcial language, Bn'Drssrx. capital of tlie circle of tl:(3 sam(‘ iianu*, 

' i kmgdoiu of Saxojy: It lias a ytsp. (1875) of I4,70t), including many UV/o/X r<'mmui!s of 

; the ()*d Vandals. It is situated on a rising ground overlooking the river 8pre(‘, ami is 

« i'i the scat id* the chief ollices of justice in the cii-ele, whudi has a po[), (1H75) of 

inelmling 50,000 Wends. It has several churehes, a royal pahiee — tV)niK‘i‘!y ilu* rf sidcsiee 
■; of tlicMiiarkgrafs of jMeissen — numerous schools, and two puhlic iihrari(=s and hospital. 

! . The chief })ranches of industry are manufactures of woolens, fustian, limm, h(*sicry, 

]eali)er. ami gUiipowder. I>. is a place of considerahle mnliijuily, and w;is km^wu in the 
; liim- of Henry 1. (031), Imt was Urst nmde a town under Olim T its severed privih‘i:es, 

I • and tile repiUatioii of certain holy relics }nvsei‘Ved in St. Pcitcr’s cliurfX, ma<ie th<‘ place 

^ ' important, it sull'ered greatly in tlie war with the Hussites, and still more during the 

! !■ thirty years’ war. JMeissner, the poet, wim died in 1805, was h'orn here, 11, liowi-Viu-, 

.. . is cliii'lly cidebrated as the place wlierc ]Ma])oIeon, v.dth a!i army of lot.', (i(;0 num, afhu' an 

obstinate resistance, won a barren victory over 00, 0'JO of tlie ;i!li(-d Ibis^ians ami prus- 
siaus, May 20-21, 1813. The allies lost in the two {ia\s 15,000 in killed and woumle<l; 
: in addition to 1500 prisoners, mostly woimded, which tin* pnnudi captured. The French 

F 0; left 5000 dead upon the Held, and ujuvards of 20,000 were woimderh The result of 

the battle, and the splendid retreat of the allies, were most dislieartening to the Freneh 
army, and even to Kapoieon himself. 


, ‘ BAVA'illA (G(T. AV/mt, and oilieially, XVy/’r;/), one of tlie stale.s of the riermaii 

' . ’ , enijiire; tiet'ording to its size, tiie second in importaiua', II is divided into two unequal 

parts, which are separated hy the llnlen ami Hessc-HarmOeali dominions. The east era 
’ y, portion, comprising fully clev(>n twelfths of the whole, is sitiiaicd hetwi^eu lat. 4f 20', 

' , , and 50 ' 41' n,, tind "long. 0 ' and UP 4*8' ejist. It is hounda] n. Iiy the Prussian tmovince of 

V llesse-Nassau, the Thuringian prineipalities, and the kingdom of .Saxony; i*., hy Koliemia 

and Austriti; s., by the Tyrol; and \v., by Wurunnhsiig, Baden, and the graiidduehy of 
I[es.M». Tlie we.stern part, oeciqying the Kliim* j^alatinale. on tlie‘](da, lumk of the iuiinc, 
lies between lat. 48 57' and 40 50'ii.,a d biitween 7 5'and 8 ' 2V east, lihenish Prussia, 
the grand duchy of Hesse, and Baden bound it on the w., in, and e., ami Franco on the 
> south. 

,;i ‘Ij B. is divided into eight cindes, as follows: 



Biircles. 

Fp]KU‘ Bavaria 

liOwer Bavaria 

Palatinate 

I'pper ihilatiiiate. . . 
I:p])er Franconia. . . 
Kitidle Franconia. , . 
Lower Fra,ncouia. . . 
Bwahia and .NeiOnir 


Area in scj. mm 


Fop. in 1S7; 
804,404 
022,;}7'J 
611,507 
503, -122 
555.04B 
607,085 
507,056 
601,050 


Total 20,180 

At the const IS of 1871 the pop, was 4,863,450. 

Ihjdrogvapliip 21(dUmgn, H(\ — B. maybe des(‘rih(Hlr 
It is w'adiai in on the s.o,. me., and n.w. by tuountaiiis mngin.s 
10,000 ft. in height. Tlio highest el ( wait ion is reui-hed On 
the Nuric Alps being 9665 it. high. On thee., tlu' Idghest ] 
dividing B. from Bohemia, are the Arher and liacludherg 
4613 ft. and 4800 ft. liigli. On the me., the Selineeberg, in 
attains a height of 3481 tVet. A branch of thiseljain. which i 
with the Tljuringcrwald, extends .s, h(4.w(*c]i the rivers 
}Bi0ng(‘))ira'c, the greatest lieiglit of which is 3000 ft., forms tl 
Bavaria. In the Bhine palatinate, the princijial mountain is th 
ing peak is about 2300 ft. high. In the inb.Tior, B. is inters, 
by various less clevsited ranges, aUennUing Avith (‘xumsive [ 
B* is richpn wood, marly one tliiul of its surface being covi-re 
pine ami fir. 

As to it.s h}fdro(jrapl\y, B. has tlie Rhine lloAving along the a 
the circle of the palatinate, which is also Avateri'd by Hu* Sp 
Qncich. The Danube entcu’s B. profier at, Him, where it is joii 
sues it.s course in an e.mc. direction tlirough tlie cemter of 'tin 
out at lAissau into the Austrian dominions, inelmling its 
the Danube hi B. Is about 270 m,, whieli can be navigatiMl thr 
tlirough B., it receives no fewer than 38 rivers, the diief of ^ 


Bautzen. 
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arc, besides tlie Tiler, already mentioned, the Lecli. the Isar, and tlie Inn; and on the 
left, tlic TVoriiitz, the Allmuhl, the Kociier, the dSluab, the Regeii, and the II z. The 
11 . }airt ot il is in the liusin of the Main, which, risinir m tlie'iiort-ji, hows with rnanv 


wiinliiigs througli the kingiiom in a s. w. direction to dhe liliine, -with whidi it nnites 
at 3Iayeiice. lis niost important trihutaries are the Xiegnitz, the Bodacln the Tanber, 
and tlu* Saale. Ih ]ja.s several lakes, the principal of ■which are the Ohiem, ■which has a 
(arciinifcrenee of da m. : tiie Wunrn with a length of 14 m., and a breadth of 4 m . ; and 
fne Ammer, wit h a cireisit ot 37 nilles. Tiiese lakes are situated dii the soiitli, at tlie 
•foot ot the iiortljcrn siopie of the ISloric Alpa.^ A corner of lake Constance also beloipgs 
to Bavaria, riie lakes and rivers abound in fish. There are a few canals in the country, 
the luost important of whicli is the lAidwigs-Jumal, wliich, taking advantage of tire I'ivers 
.i\lain, Ifegnitz, and Altniiilil, unites the Rhine and Danube, and, tlirougb them, the 
German, ocean with the Black sea. This caiiai was executed h)' govern men i at a <!ost of 
upwards of £S0O,O(,K). B. lias altogetJier about 1700 m. of railway in operation. One of 
the chief ^is that between, Augsburg and Lindau on lake Constance, a distance of SO 
miles. These lines join 31.unicli vrlth Angshurg, Donauworth, Kiirnherg, Banroerg, 
Ulm, Jvufstein, etc. B. lias a))out 9000 ni. of pubTie roads, and over 1500 of telcgra'phs. 

GUntale, Soil Pro(liid«, cfc.— The temperature of B. varies considerabiy, being cold and 
bleak .in tlie mountainous re.e,'ioixS, and very hot in summer in the pilains and valleys. 
The climate nia}’' lie descril.X'd g(cnera,ily, however, as mild and salubrious. The soil, ])ar- 
ticularly in the valleys of the up]Kjr and lower Danube, is very fertile, second to none 
in central Germany; hut its capa.hilities as yet have not been fnlly developed, although 
eychinow the wealth of the country cemsists almost Tvl.K)lly of its ‘agricultural produce. 
The plain s. of MunicTi has been described as the gninarv of Germanv, in c<jns(?- 
quence of its great productiveness, wldle the eireles of upper and middle Franconia are 
Styled the hop-garden of Bavaria. Ydbeat, rye, oats, and barley are the chief articles of 
produce, but hiudvwlieat, niaizcg and rice are also grown to asmall extent The vine, 
as well as the hop-plant, is cultivated extensively in Franconia, and the wine is held in 
great ysteem. Ithenish B. also produces good wine. The quaiitit.y amuially produced 
in B. is estimated at upwards o^f 16,000,000 gallons. Fruit, tobacco, flax, heiii]), linseed, 
licorice, and beet-root are cultivated. Cattle-rearing forms the exclusive occupation of 
the inhabitants on the slopes and at the foot of the Alps, pasturage being fouiul at an 
(devation of 8500 feet. Sheep, goats, and pigs arc reared in muidle and upper Fran- 
conia, and horses chiefiy in uppei' B. and Swabia, hut the live-stock is far from being 
adequate to the extent and capacity of the country. The forests of B. aniuially furnish 
large quantities of timber. The soil is rich, in mineral -weahh, which as yet has not been 
drawn upon to anything like its full extent. The chief minerals are sait-^which is agoy- 
ernment monopoly, and obtained l:iy evap(n*atio,n, principally B'oin the I'iclii niiiies in'the 
s.e. corner of the Alps — coal and iron, Avhich is Avorked almost everywhere Ihroughout 
the territory. In .Rhenish B. , copper, nmngaJiese, mercury, and cohal t are found ; quick- 
silver and black-lead ai’e obtained in some places; marble in great variety is common, 
.so also are gypsum, alabaster, and some of the finest ])orc<'lain"clay in Europe. 

Maiivfaclum^. etc . — Tim maiiii fad o ring industry of B., like its agriculture, is gen- 
(.UTtlly in an undeveloped state, and not centered iii the hands of caVitalists, who can 
largrdy take advantage of ncAv invention.s to prosecute it with energy and success, but 
distributed among nunuTous small manufacturers. 

This is not tire ease Avith beer, the manufacture of Avhich is carried to great perfec- 
tion in B., and to an extent, if avo take population imo account, quite unparalleled in 
Eui'ope. There are upwards of 5000 hrcAveries in B., making aliuut 110,000,000 gallons 
of beer annually, Avhich are mainly consumed in the country,' the quantity of beer Hint 
a Bavarian can imbibe iK'ing urdto marvelous. Nearly two thinls of tim revenue of 
the state are said to be derived from this source alone. Next to hocr, coarse linen is 
the most important product of manufacturing industry, and of late years some comsid- 
erahle cotton-factories have ])ee]] erect.edj: hut tlui suppl}* of cotton, woolen; and AAmrsted 
goods is not equal to the home consumption. Leather is ])retty extensivtily inanu- 
factured, so also are }')aper, tirlicU's of straAV and Avood, porcelain, glass, nails, needles, 
jcAveliy, beet-root sugar, and to'oacco. The mathematical and optical instruments mf 
Munich are held in high repute. The exports consist of timber, grain, Aviiie, cattle, 
wool, salt, hops, fruits, beer, bait her, glass, jcAveliy, optical and mathematleal iri,stru- 
ments, butter, cheese, (Uc. The jumu.ni Amlue of these is estimated at about £l,5{)0,O00 
The principal imports are sugar, eotfee, A^foolens, silks, stuffs, drugs, Immp, and fiax. 
The position of B, gives it the transit trade betAveen n. Giaanany and Austria, Switzer- 
land and Italy. 

FopnJatloii, Rdfffion, Edvr.aflon. — The growdli of the population of B. is much 
checked by the regulations Avhieh relate to marriages. No marriage can take place 
until the authorities AAdio superintend the relief of the poor are fully satisfied that the 
persons wishing to many have adequate means to vSuppoid a Avife and family; and cer- 
tain military obligations haAm also to be fulfilled ])efore a man cjjn enter into wedlock. 
These restrictlAm hnvs luiAm another consequence besides that of piaweiiting a rapid 
increase of the population; they have leuded to increase inordinately the number of 
illegitimate children. B. has a very bad })re'Ominence in this respect bn the conliiient. 
In the capital, the illegitimate Inrths about equal the legitimate; and over the vvholo 
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kingdom the proportion rniiges from 1 in 45 to 1. in 5 of the total hlrllis, equal to a, per- 
eenVnge of from 22-r to 20 illegitimate births. Iir lSlT, the pnpuhitlon 'vus Jt, 5(5 1,757; 
in 1880,4,1875390; uai in 1805, it had only increased to l.OtbrpriO*. During iveont 
years, however, the increase has been more rapid, the population in t''’r4 ainoundug to 
4,807,440; and in 1871, to 4,863,450. Th(3 Jiavarians, notwiilistajxhng Uieir hecr-hi!>- 
hing propensity, are « ssentially a sober and iinluslrious peoph*. h'lnrugh all <tf (h-nrian 
origin, thej^ differ materially in eliaracter. The rninconians are intnlligent, diilgc'ht, 
and steady ; the Suabiaiis, good-naturedly ind{jlent ; and the inhabitant . of the ’daln- 
tiuate, lively and enterprising; while the Bavarians [)r(j])er are dull and supju’stitious. 

Aslo lyl'ahn, in 1871, the Kooian Catholics niunben-d 53.404,364: Pro!esL;Ln!>, 1,34v,5‘)2; 
Jews, 50’662; and other minor sects, 54553. Idte stale allows perfect IoIcmmIiou. ge.armi- 
tooing tiicsame civil rights to Catholic and Protestant alike, tndivuhtals of e\ery si-et 
iiavedtho privilege of worshiping privately without fear of nujlcstation ; ai-d. appli- 
cation to tiic king by a sutlicient number of families, the right of pnljlic woishi-) ( an be 
sefMired. A concorclat vvitli Rome divides the state into 2 archhi^liopries ami 6 bi-hop- 
rlcs. The eonsistories (vf Anspach, 13airenth. and Speyer, tuider tln^ sup.maor < y 
oF?5dinie]i, govern the Lutheran cluirch, die i\Iunich consistory htang in sfune dogreo 
subject to a section In the home deparlnnait, whicli manages tlic teup'ornl cMHMa'nh of 
ail the ehurelies. Tlfo president of the ]\hiuich consist (»ry has a ;-eal and vota in tbo 
council of the state, d'be revenues of the church of Rome are deriveil from lands and 
endowments, the Protestant churcli is supported by die .state. Of late, Il’*e Bavarian 
goveiaiment lias become conspicuous by opp(jsing the Cltramonlanns, ami (uieouraging 
the “ Old Catholics.” 

B. has a good system of ednmtlon, under tlie sujjreme direction of a in'iTd.sU'r of 
public instruction, to Vvdiom certain meiuliers of the provineial govormnents, sjxa-ially 
instriietcd to watch dm educational intere.sts of the communities, are suhordinaie. 
They, again, have numerous iirspactors under them, who make systematic ivqau’ts. 
Keveilheless, ill upper ainl louver B., about one tifth of die eluhlreu are yet without a 
seiioo] education. }3e, sides elementary schools, there are about 5}'.) and 

numercnis Realsehulcn and teclinieal schools of various kind.-'. Tim direo Bavmaau 
iinlversides are at ]\l‘unieli, Vv urzburg, and Erlangen, dm laitei-.la'ing Prob-staiil. Tlmi'c 
are several extensive, liliraries in B., that of ^lunicli being dm largest in Ihjrmaiyy. Art 
has been xiadously cailtivaled in B., and since the days of king Louis i. lias 
peculiarly fostered by the state. There are numerous institutions for 1 ho furduTaime 
of painting, scult>ture, and music. 

(jfjiyrnisunU, Jicrcnue, elr. — B. is a constitutional monarchy, the diroim hereditary In. 
the male line. Its constitution dates no further back than 181S, when it was decUiiVvl a 
part of confederated G'aanany. The king is the e.\ecaiti\e. The ieglshdure con-'isi.s of 
a cliainber of senator.^, and one of deputies. The senators are, lu‘red5taiy, the king, 
however, having the power, within certain limits, to nominate nmmlmrs for life, 'rhe 
chamber of deputies consists of live different classes — one eigiith of tin- wlioie meudx’r.s 
being cliosen from landed proprietors, wdio exercise judicial p(over.s in tiaht of (Imir 
property, and have no seat in the upper house; unodier eighth from cccloiasiii's of do* 
Prot(;;sta.nt and Roman Catholic chundies; e fourth from dm irdu'.bitaids of rido auid 
market towms: and a half iVmn landed proprietors who maj her ])o<ses- judiieial righr.s, 
iiorasea,! in the other chami)i)r. Tliere are, be.sidos, three nmmboiN from tlu; uniua'si- 
ties— one from eaeli. There is one memiK'T in the eliamiK-r of de|)i:tles for c^very 7000 
families, or 535,000 inhahita.nts. In tim event of there not Ixang a dis.sohuion, die Vdiann 
her lasts for .six years. 'Fhe usual length of tlm annua,] se.s.^lim is two mouths. The 
cinmibers, in ordinary circiinisbuices, meet once a year for dm dispatch of busine.ss, aini 
it U compul.snuy on the king to summon diem once in three years.' Xo delilKa’adon ean 
take place unless two tliirds of the deputies arc proimnt. All matters naatfng to public 
burdens, etc., come first under the consideration of the chamber of depudes; "with re-Vr- 
ence to other qiie.stions, die king exercises his own di^aa-edon a< to which chamber sliaU 
first diseiLssthem. Xo alteration in taxation, and no ne^v law, can he promulgaied whli- 
oiiUlie cousiait of the legislature; but the royal ^rrorogatiw* ],< loosely detlned." 

The cabinet consists of .seven members, chiefs of the depart menis of foreign a ‘fairs, 
ju.stice, home aff*alr,s, public vrorship and ins. ruction, tinance, comima’ce, and i^nbiic 
works and war. They arc not ncc(\ssari]y mem bens of dm clsaudmrs, dioug]j dn-y <aro 
}.5rivileged to he present at du? delibc ‘radons. The privy coumal is compo-ed ol dm 
king, certain royal princes, the niiai.sters of Gtatc, and six councilors nominated liy dm 
king. 

The meiiini of B. for 1876-77 amounted to 258,()«G,T81 marks f.i*12, 93-1, 321), of w4u< !i 
20,296,4551 marks were to he irdsi-d by dirert taxali<.)n, 5>9.002,210 marks by indirect la.x- 
ation, the rest chiefly from domains a,n<l .state mmiopolies. The taxpcmdilure for dic- 
same ymar w’as esdmated at thf^ same Hgiire. The interest on the national debt swallow ,s 
lip about 15 percent of die whole e.xpenditiire: the army, 18 ]ier eent; and worship and 
edneation about 11 per In 1876, the public debt a, mounted to l.R.KS,954,8r,4 uiark.s 

(£55,447,742), 398,5345,143 marks being contraeli‘d for railways. In 1858, the pulilic 
debt was 122,839,495 tiorins, and the debt on raihvavs wuis 88,0453,8534 florins — total, 
£17,623,629. 

^ The raising of tha army of B. was in 1871 adapted to die Prussian method of con- 



acriptlon. EA-^eiy Bavririan is liable to service for seven years, and no substitution is 
allowed. Idie period of active service is four 3Tars, the remaining three being spent in 
the arn'y of reserve; and tiie soldier, after quitting the reserve, is bound to serve oilier 
live yc'Jii's in the Inndwehr. AA'iien B. , in Nov., 1870, became one of llie kingdoms of 
the Gcrinmi canpire, her arnpv, on the ostaldislied conditions of its forinatiou, was formed 
into l w(jeor]>s of th.e imperial army, each consisting of two divisions, under tlie (.-(mi- 
luand of (lie king of B. in limes of peace, but controlled by the emperor of Germany in 
war. wdi the peaee-iooting, tim infantry consists of 16 regamenls, 48 battalions, 
men in rdii; h'sides widehiiiere a.re 10 liatlalioiis of clnisseurs, 5510 strong, and 8*2 bal- 
talior.sid’ landLwehr. Tiierc are 1() regimepts of cavalrv, of 7102 men; 5544 artillery, 
1214 engineers, and 1126 of the rnilitpiy tj’ain — in all, 47,224 men, without including liie 
h{wh"i:iii\ In time of ''.var the total force is 149,892, rather more than trebled. 

liiidory. — d'lie Boii, a race of Celtic origin, were tlje first inhabitants of B. of whosn 
tradiU(.m lur’ilshes any account. From them, its Ge.nimn name, Baieni, as well as its 
old .'Laiiii name, Boiaria, is said to have been derived. Tiayappear to have cenquered 
the country a'oout 600 r>.c., and they retained it untii* slioriiy before the Christian era, 
%vheii liny wemti subjngated ])y the iJomans; the ct)untiy being made an integral part of 
tlie Ilormm empire, under tlie ivm'iies of Yindclicia and ISioriciini. After the tleeay of the 
Kom.an p<Av<‘r, the Ostrogoths and Franks successively held possession of il, until 
CharhemaiaTio conquered it. Al'ler liis death, it was governed by lieulenaiils of the 
Frank and Genmm kings, until 1070, when it passed into possession oi Ilia (Buelpii 
familsp ;ind it was traiisfi/rred hy imperial grant, in 1180, to Otho, count of Wit clsbach, 
whose desceadanl no w occupies the throne. The ihienish Palatinate was con .'erred (n.i tills 
farnil}’ ly the emperor Frederiedv Fll. in 121,6. Now followed quarrels between relatives, 
and divisions of territory, unlil tlie dukedomof B. was severed from the Rhenish and up|)cr 
Palaiinati's (see PalatLxate); of the latter, however, it reposscs.scd itself in iG.21~--the 
peace of VCestf)halia, iu 164.8, conli-rming the title of its princes to that po.ssessi(»i), as 
well as its right lo the electora.1 dignitjAo wliich. it had been raised in 1024. In the 
war of tlie, Spanish succes.doii, B. sipiported France, and suffered considemf)]}' in cohsc' 
qiieticc; Im.t in 1777, on the extinction of the 3a.)unger Wiltelshach line, it received the 
accession of tlie Bhine Palatinate. .In 1805, .B. W'as erected into a kingdom by jAapoleoii 
I. The king assisted .Nap<,)leon in his wars, and in consideration of Ids aid received 
large addithnis of territory. In 1816, Iiowever, the Bavarian king opportiirndy con- 
trived to (fnaiige sides, and thus managed to Iiave coniirmed to him, ly tlie treaties of 
1814-15, an extent of territory nearly as valuable as the possessions which tlie treic,Bes of 
Pre,sburg :iiid \denna had given him. and which he liad now to restore to Austria. 

Jn 1818. ns alreiu.h" intimated, ti.ie ncNV constitution caino into (xxistence, but owing 
to various cau.sLS, it did not secure* that measure of popular freedoui, Jind content- 
liient that had beem expected’. In 1825, Louis I. ascended the throne. Lie vras a 
weil-meamng. liberal, and inti.dlectual moiiarch, and was fiivomhle to the liberty of 
the people and the press; but he lavished the wealth of ti;e kingdcnri to an extrava- 
gant degree on tin* embeUishment of tlie capital, arid on works of art, while iio 
negiei'ted to a, considerable extent works of practical value, {hat, Vvoukl liavc tesided 
to enrif'h. tiie country, diminish tlie piililic burdens, and con, sequent I3' incroaso tlie WiA- 
fare of his ])(.‘oplc. In 1860, a wave from the Frcncli revolnlicii swept ovr'v tlie 
countiy, di.-turihng its equanimiW', but not to any serious extent. The Bavarian 
gov(*rnVncm, however, took alarm, and restricted llie freedom of the ]noss. .Tlicse 
restrictions excilx'd .so much opposition, fnat tliey were soon after re.scinded, but new 
dis:oii7n‘a(-non was created ly tiie imposyiou of new taxes. The .jesuits now obtainebl 
an immense inifuence with the king, whicii tliey used to tlie <letrlment of popular, 
riglils. Tiie wratli of the txaijile wa.s further aroused again,st their monarch, ly Ids con- 
nection weith the notorious Loin >,[r)rilez, Vvho was looked upon, as an agent of the 'LTltra- 
montmd.-ts — an imputation wliich that lacgy, in her autobiographic tiulblslied in 1858. 
indi.gnantly repudiates, inaintaiuiug that she wa.s (he inveterate enemy of that ]'.}art.y, 
and tl'ie tri.K.‘ friend of the people, in .March, 1848, following tlie exaniple set by tiuf 
Frenc’h revolutionists, the peojilo of iMunicIi seized the ars-amd, and ( lern a nued ref or. ms 
and tiie e.-qmlsion of Lola kloniez. Tlie king had to consent; hut in the same rnoni.h ho 
abdicated his ilirom;?, in accordance, says Taila .Montez, wjtli .a promise made l.y him to 
her. Bis son, Alaxinnliiin 11., ascended (lie throne. .Ho dieil in 1804; and Lolils Ih, a 
distingi.u.sheil padron of 'Wagner, the great, musician, now reigns. Sec Geumaxa', 

BAVA'PJA, a colossal female statue tit i^Iunicli, whleb beans the name of tlie coimtiy 
of wbicli it is a personification, is said to be second iu size only to the famous Colossus 
{•d’l 'bodes. It was creeled by king Louis L, the model having been execiUed ly 
’Bchwanthaler. Externally, t!.e lignre bears a German Ui^pect. Along folding garment 
reaches from the middle, to !he naked foot; over the half-naked breast a sldn is east, and 
the liair hdls freely over tlie l/aelc. Tlie brow is adorned with sprig, s of oalv; in the .left 
hand, whicii is raised, slie holds a wreath of oak; and in the right, wiiicii is bent towards 
the breast, a sword; at her side ri’po.^cfs tlie Bavarian lion, tin; guardian of her kingdom, 
in a sitting attitude. ’The statue is 65 ft. high, tiie pedestal being 3b, so that the wliole 
monument has a heiglit of 95 feet. The statue was cast from the bronze of Turkish and 
Norwegian cannon. Internal^, it is very remarkable. Through the back part of the 
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pedestal, a door . leads to a stone staimw, eoBsisfing of dO stops, Tlie figure lUseif is 
lioliow, and resembles a mine, AvitU side-passages Avliicii load into I'lie lion. A sloireaso 
<)f cast iiX)rn ofAoS steps/ leads tln'oiigh the neck u|.) into tiie In'o.d, wliore tlser** m-t.' Uvo 
sofas, and screral openings for the enjoyment of the vIgav. .Vt the highesl piarl of the 
li{?ad, there is the foliovvirig inscription: ‘"‘ This colossal ilgnre, eroeied iiy 1., iuhi.^r 

of Bavaria, Avas designed and modeled by L. von Heiiwanlhaler, ami east in bronze, iii 
years lS44to 1850, by Ferdinand Miller.” The head eonlains standing i-ooni fnr e.l per* 
SOB'S, TJie wiiole iigure consists of scAmn pieces, and the lion, of five. The inonenienl 
was formally uncovered, amidst great rejolclngB, on the 71 h Aug., 1850. 

SA’VTITS, In the pyrotechny of AAOirfare, are small Inmdles of c'lmily ignited Inaisb 
vood, from 2 to 3’ft. in length. They are made by arranging the bush-ends of tle.^ twigs 
all in one direction, tying the other ends Avith small cord, dipping the bvish-aanls i: lo'a 
kettle containing an intlaminable composition, and drying them. They are emi/ioyed 
among the coBibustible materials in tire-sliips.. 

BAWBEE, or Babeb, the popul^ir designation of a hair-penny in R('c.1]aiid, iioas drop* 
])iBg ont of use. The ch'igiji of the terrn is obscure; but it is mi>sl prob'ably a corrup. 
lion of iKtHblUon, Pr., applicable to debased copper money. In tlie ])liira.! form, tlie word 
is often popularly used in Scotland to signify money generally. In Staaii.m song, ii. is 
synonymous Vv’ith a girl’s fortune or man'iage-portiun— -as, Jt jni if .Iknrhrv, 

B.VWih AjjiXAXDiUNE SoimiB dk r;iiA:npGi:A>;i>, l!aronc«ss do; ITTd-1801; a 

French newadist and dramatist, Avife of Baint B'imon, who got a divortM' Ix'ctuise he did 
not think her lit to be the wife of “the first man in the Avmhh” In 18(10, she AsedtU'd 
baroij de ikuvr, Avjio wms killed by accident a few months after the marriage. Some of 
h(n* plays are still ocxatsionally acted. 

BAXTER, a CO. in ii. AvkanBas, on the jMissonri border, bonndr*d on tlu' n. by White 
river; al)out (iOO sq.m. ; pop. ’80,6,004. The surface is hilly and undulating, and the 
soil ferliie. Farming and stock-raising are the main oce!q)atio/is. C'o. seat, 

Mome. 



^ BAXTER, ANDUEAAg tf)86-1750; a Scotch philosopher, author of An /mjdfru info the 
jf,. Afatnrd of fice Tluinan Sou-L 'lehrmln He IniuucfcnnlHij ie ce/io-rH from, t/te of Ilea- 

note and Philosophy. lie also wrote on questions of sf:imu*e for the teaeliiiig of clbiidren. 

EAXTSB, Richabb, one of the most eminent of the riomain forniist dlAiiies, 

Xov. 12, 1015, of [Aoor hut genteel parents, at Rowton, in )81iro])sliire. II is early cab 
tion was somewhat neglected. Instead of attemling, as lie Avishetl, one of the uniAcrd- 
tie;B, he was obliged to conteiit himself with a course of priATite sttniy, in tln^ mlslst of 
Avjiic'h he Avas induced, singularly enough, for lie was hahituaily serious, to try Ids for- 
tune at court. Mhb.erlie accm'dingly hied, foi'tiru'd with an introdiietion t«j the juinder 
dr' of the rcATls. A. mouth sulheed to*eonA'ince 1dm tlmt lie was out (if hi.'- elemriiit at 

jel. Wbiteliall, and a protraetial iilriess after ids reiuni b.elped to dee]ien tlie <*aTnestuess of 

';| I'iis religious eonvielions. Roon after, a.1 the ;ige of 2i>, he was ordrii'.ed, and enievi d on 

'if tiie mastership of Dudh.y grammar-.school, frmn Avhicii he. removcnl O) act as as->isiafit to 

a clergyman at Brldgenorlli, avIkua' he resided nearly Iavo years. In 1640, lie was invited 
,,f to I'cedme parish clergyman of Kiddermimster, an Vdter whleh he acce|Ated; and within 




a comparatiA'eh' brief period, not only did lie establisii his reputation a.s onc' of llie most 
remarkaihe preachers of the time, biii what wuis belter, succeeded in eiTeeiing a Avoiider- 
fill improABment in tlie maimers of the people. On tlie breaking m.ir of (he civil, war, 
liisposilion became somewliat peculiar. Sincerely attached to monarchy, ids religious 
sympathies were almost wholly Avitb the Puritans ;5‘ind tiiough a Presbyterian in priueiple, 
lie Avas far .from ndmitliug the unlawfulness of eipiseopacy. Tlie.'-^e vicavs, AvViieh, some 
time before the reMoration, lieeann* e'ctremcly popular, a‘a re now" too (‘atluflic b'r the 
general taste, and the open rc.spect .shown by B. to some lending .Puritans t ::"pf)S{'d Idni 
to some danger from tlKMUob. Be a(.‘ 0 (,'i'<ling]y retired to (’ovontry. where he ndniis- 
lered for two years to the garrison and inhabitants. Ih* aibn'Avards ^'ce<'|.{f-<i the ofiiee 
of clmphiln to cob AFhalley'^ regiment, and av as even |>n“'fiit ed the sieves oi" Bridge- 
Ava.ter, Fkict.er, Bristol, and Worcester. Hi.y influence'- was at all times ('xt rhai lomcaiify 
the In tolerance of parti, sanship^, and to promote ‘Mho s])iri! of lr»ve and of a souml 
mmd.” On the urgent invitation of Ids parishiomrs, he n'tunmii in Kidderminster, 
Avhen ilMiealth forced 1dm to leaA’e the. army, and e#*nPb]ard jo labor tlmre for .'-ome 
time. Buring this period, he greatly extended his fame bv the ]nil}]iealit>n of IdsAuPPP 
Peet and Call to the Uoconi'cried. lie never di.s.smnbled his smMirnents Avitli rt\gai’d to 
the execution of tlie king and the usurpation of Cb'cmwelb CAum in the pre.^smee of tln» 
fmotcctor himself, who cndeaAmred, without success, to enlarge ids ideas on the subject; 
of reAmlutions. Ou the return of Charles, B. wuis iqipoinled one of Ids chaplains, mid 
look a leading part in the conference held at the Savoy to attempt, a re<.‘oncilintion 
betiveen the contending church factions, a project debaitc-d by the bigoted olistiiiacy of 
tbe bi.shops. B. av as tempted w'itli the offer of tin' see of I i (‘re ford,’! a it declinedthe 
honor, pra}dug instead to he permitted to return to his beloved flock at Kidderminster. 
He asked no salary, but his rerpiest aauis refused. The act of uidforinity at length drove 
him out of the English church, and in Jtdy, 10611, lie retired to Aeto'n, in Middlc.sex, 
AYhere he spent the greater part of nine years, chiefly occupied iu the composition of 



gome of tlie most impvortftnt of ills niimerous works. These he produced •with a rapidity 
unparalleled in modern genenitious, at least in this one respect, that the quality was not 
uhvays in tlie inverse ratio of the qiiantitj^ The act of mduigence in 1072 perDiitfe 
liini to iHdurn to London, where he divided his time betweeif preaching and writing. 
At length, in lOBo, he fell into tlie brutal cdutclies of judge Jelleries, wlio condemned 
him, for alh^aed “sedilion" in Ids Paraphrase of the JVew TestameM, to pay a One of 500 
marks, and in defanlt, to lie in the king’s bencli prison till it wms paid. " The circum- 
Uances of trial are graphically described bj’ Macaulay in the second volume of his 
iLslory. ^ After a (■onfniement of nearly 18 months, B. was released and pardoned, on 
iljo rnediadou of lord Powis. He lived after this to see better times, and died on the 
8tli Dec,, 1091, in Ihe 75tli year of his age. 

B. is said to liave preached more sermons, engaged in more controversies, and written 
more books than jiny votlier iioncoiiformist of Ms age; and Dr. Isaac Barrow has said of 
him, that “his pracVical writings were never mended, and his controversial seldom con- 
futed.” Tile total Tiurabsr of his pablications exceeded 160. Of these, by far the 
most pojuilar luc.l celebrated are })is Sff.hits' Eesf I)ymg 'ihougMs, and GaU is the Unoori- 
/.va'Ad“2d,00() copies of wliich last vrero sold in a twelvemonth, and it was translated 
into all European languages. .More important, however, in a theological point of view, 
arc hU Method h;;^ Toeofor/hr ixud Catholic Pheolagg, in which bis peculiar system— a com- 
promise betweeu Arminius aud Calvin — is embodied. His autoblbgi\apliKail imrrative is 
historically vaimiblc; the revimv of his religions opinions is spoken of by Goierldge as- 
one of the most remarkable pieces of writing in religious literature. A complete edition 
of his wo3-ks, in 25 vols., witli a life by Orme, was piiblisbed in 1830. His practical 
works, in 4 vols., were pubiished in 1847. 


B^XTEEIAI'IS is the tiami that wans formerly ;ip|died to those who adhered to Bax- 
ter’s theoiogicjil system, the peculiar doctrines of which vrere: 1st, That though Christ 
died in a special sense for tlie elect, yet lie also died in a general sense for all; 2d, The 
rejection of the dogma of reln'obation; 3d, That it is passible even for saints to fall 
away from saving grace. The tendency of Baxter’s views -wais towards a more liberal 
theology, but they are deficient ia logical consistency. Nevertheless, they ha've been, 
and still are, embraced by many p)ioiis people— especially among the dissenters— who 
shrink from accepting what they consider the hard conclusions of Calvinism, or the lati- 
tudinarian vie", vs of Arminianisiii. The two most eminent B. are Dr. Isaac Watts and 
Dr. Philip Doddridge. 


BAY (from a Saxon root, “to bend ”) is property applied to an indentation of the sea 
into the land, with an opening wider than the depth. A gulf is uudevstood to be deeper 
than n. bay. and has often a narrow' opening, Ihiese terms are often loosely applied : 
Biithn’s bay, e.g., i.s really a- gulf. When the body of waiter is large, and the cii trance 
narrowy it l)C‘coines a shut sea, as Hue Baltic, the Bed sea, etc. iiudsou’s bay, the Per- 
sian gulf, and the gulf of Mexico iniglit wdth propriety be termed seas. 

BAY, a name given to a number of trees and shrubs more or less resemlding the lau- 
rel or victor’s lauicl (lauruc noblUs), -which is also called Sweet Bay (see LauhelI; the 
name hnpe, which was once exclusively applied to the fruit, having been extended to 
the whole plant. The comnion laurel or cherry laurel (pninfis Uturocerams) is sometimes 
called Bay LAUiiEL. See ijAUiiEL. — The Bed Bay of the Soutlicru states of America is 
Jaurus mraUrdeiisls. See Laiikel. — Tiie White B.ay of America is maf/tuMa f/luaca 
(see IMagnolia), and the Loblolly Bay of the same country Is gordonia lasm^Uhiis. See 
OoHDOXIA. 

From early times, bay-leaves luivc been associated -^vitb popular superstitions and 
usages. Along with other evergreens, they have adorned tiouses and ehnrehes at Christ- 
mas; and in token of rejoicing or of some- meritorious deed, spri.gs of bay, as w'ell as 
of laurel, liave been worn in the bat, or wreathed around the head. Tliefc; appears to 
have been a notion, that the B. wms an antidote against the cileeta of thunder. In an old 
play, The White I)ccil, Cornelia says: 


“ Reach the hay^: 

I'll tie a ficu’iand here about h{.s head, 
■Tvviii ceep my boy from lightiiins'.” 


According to Bliakespeare, the wltlicring of bay-trees was reckoned an omen of death. 
Thus Richard says: 

“ 'Tis thonchfc the king' is dead; ^ve’H not stay. 

The-? bay- tret w in (.)iu‘ country are withered*.” 


The following passage oc(‘urs in Parhbtsoifs Garden cf 1629, p. 598: “ The bay- 

lea v(^s are ii(‘cessaL-y both for evil uses ami for physic, both for the sick and for the 
sound, both for Ihe living .and the dead. It servetli to adorn the house of God, as well 
as man: to crowme or enrich.e, as with a garland, the heads of the living; and to strike 
and deeke forth the bodi<^s of the dead; so tliat from the cradle to the 'grave, w'e have 
still use of it, we have si ill need of it.” For other notices of this kind respecting the E., 
■wm refer to PranTs Poradar AntlqnitleH, also to Hone's Jlar Booh. Bay-leaves arc some- 
times used in cookery for the sake of havoring, 
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BA.Y, a CO. in n.e.. Michigan, on Sagirsaw hay; intersected by Saginaw river and a 
branch of tiie Michigan Central railroad ; 750 sq.ui. ; pop. ’74, Thavc is iitth* </f 

agricnlcurc, lumber being the main article of trade. Co. seat, Bay C’iiy. 

BA'YA, Place iLS JPhiUppinm, Oi sm bird, of Ihc gn'a.t fanidy of tb.o 

fnnf/iUidm (q.v.), and of a genus to some of whicli, from liu-ir reiutirktiblc i-.nutner <,f 
coiistrucruig their nests, the name weaver bird (q.v.) is nfl* n given. It. is dtestaiijed by 
tile older ornithologists under the name of tlie Philippine gro^sr,eak., .-n’/.'As/,/ PhUdjiiJina. 
It is yellow, spotted with brown, the throat blju/k, (he beak cniilca! aiid laiv'/e. B.s nest 
is very curious. Buspended from a slender twig; of a hsBy t;raiuj]g so that, iiinrikeys, 
squirrels, and serpents ma}^ not reacdi it, it is rendered nnin' scsoire by its form, 
wiiich is very like that of a'cominon Piorence flask, (lie enl ranee, hoovover, b-ung from 
benea.tU, and not Itoiii above, with lateral openings lo separate elaunbeiv., i]i one (4 
which llie female sits iipoii the eggs, whilst another is occupied by toe inalr, wlio there 
pours forth his song. It is corn|x>Bed of line libers of lemresj j.jui grtiss. I'lic' it is very 
easily tamed, will perch on the hand, and can be trained (o fetch ami carry at comninnd. 

BAYABE'B,ES (from the Portuguese hailaMni, Ihnt is. dancing-girl) is ibcnaim^ given 
by Enrojienns to the danclng’-girls and singers in ludhi, Avho are (livided info 1 wo "great 
cfasscs, eacli cornpming many subdivisions The iird < f tli^'-e chr-si-o who are tailietl 
Deva(iasi— that is, slaves to the gods— are divided into two distinct gradms, jiccording lo 
the rank of the families wvheiice they have sprung, the (ligniiy of thti idol lo wiiich I hey 
arc devoted, and the authority and riches of "the Unnple t-.l wii'icli thnyv belong. 'PliowMo'f 
the iirst ra.nk are chosen from the most imiuentird families of the S’alsyt) <*a^^e, to which 
tlie rich landed proprietors and merehants belong. IMiose of tin* secojid class r*rc chosen 
from the chief Budra families, wdio correspoiid lo rmr mcclianies. ]\'o giibs cun be 
admitted among the Devudasis ])ut such as are still in ciiiklnoial, and fmo from any 
bculily defect. The parents of the girl must renounce by a solemn agreement ail riglir 
to their child, who then receives the nece.ssafy Insti uelioin 1'he (‘rnp.hp, oHnit of the 
Devadasis is to sing tiie praises of their god at feslivals m;d sormni proio ddc'us, lo eelc- 
brate his victories and great deeds, and to dnneu^ I’-Lfoic lii-n. lo weave l]»e wrecdh.s with 
which the images are atlorned, and in general to perfurui soiK.rdins.tc oi^lco i'u tlm tem- 
pk and for the priests. On the other hand, they are exciudtid from ria* eck-bratiou of 
such rites and ccremmiie.s as arc accoumed ])ecidiaiiy s.-aavd, as, for (sxairqde, at Siieri- 
hoes for the dead, suttis, elc. Tlie Devadasis of lije drsl innk live willdn ilio ijidosnre 
of the temple, witicij they arc not permitted to leave wlilKml llifi special pernii.ssion <d‘ 
tiie higii priest. They must remain unmarried for liiV, Imt are, mb vdlhstanding, per- 
mitted” to elioose a lover, either in or out of the temple, jwovidi'd he liclongs to (me of 
the high eastiis, -A comieclion -with a man of low rank would ])e inmisliMi with tlio 
utmost sev(‘rity. If ti?ey have cliildren, the girls are brought up to fheir moti\,n‘*s pro- 
fession, and the bfws fnv. edu{*atcd for mu-'iciim.s. Tiu' Devadasi.s <ff lln^ second rank 
diilci’ but little from those of tlie first, but they have more rreedoin. du y ]!>,(,' Avithonl 
the temple. A certain number of Ihem must aLtcnd duHy at the temvf.e. twrviec. but at 
public processions they are all obliged to u])pear. Tlegy not oidy dance ;im.l sing bd’oro 
the ii)[iages — for Avliich llicj'' receive a tixed aihwvance of rice-money — hid when sum- 
moned by Ihe nobles, they perform at marriages, banquets, elc. 'All dm Diivmlnsi.s 
revcremcig as iheir .spccml juitroness and i^rotec truss, tiie goddess. Pamhha. one of lias 
most beautiliil (lancers in tiie paradise of Indra. Tingv bi'ing a yeaiiv (urf'^’ing in sprmg 
to her and to the god of love. Tlie singing-girls v lio travel n'boiirthe eonutrvareof 
an c-'-iscntially dilbn-ent class from the Devadasis. 'rb(gv ‘pcTform only al feasts, 

entertain strangers in the iiu'hfiltns, or public inns, luidgei fllfLere-nl ilanics according to 
the ^special arts in which they excel. B(mic of them live inilep’cmiennv i-i lia’nls, Wm- 
sisting of from 10 to 12 persons. They travel about the counlry, mid ilivide Ihcir gains 
with the musicians avIio ac('oinpany them. Odau’s are urnha* liu^ aibhorilv <d' mopV.g or 
old dancing-women, who r.-edve all the money they gain, and give tic.’ gl)‘ls onlv (inougU 
for food and elotJiing. Bmne are really the slaves of sm-h old' worn >ii,' Avho have pirn- 
cured lUmn in their infancy either by purchase or iiy cap! are, and Iiavc hislro.etf d them 
in their art. To one of these classes belonged llmse J3. wdio vi-licd sevm*ai of Ihe 
European capitals in 1830. The costume of the J>. is nnf wilboiif a «‘cr1ain alluring 
charm, Their dances do not resemble wliat Ave are rmcm-tfuned lo i a.ll da.ncio'r, bul are 
rath(T a sp(.'desof pantoinime, Avhich is explaiuedt by liic songs redlc-d by bhe aceom- 
]>anying miisician.s. I’he ihemes of these songs ;'rc ussodB' dll](‘r happ\' (v* i'u spairing 
loAX, jealousy, etc. Europeans have spoken wi bn much ciPhudann oV^l'v’ diarms of 
these pantomime.^; hut to Judge by tlie performanfs^^' of Ihc alMJve-meutiom'd 11. (hiring 
their visit to Europe, tliese descriptions must b<; h'okcd upon as verv iromh (rxavgi ratcir; 
for although tliese danceiAs possessed great physical aglib v, tu(*ir nioVcmenls vrein want- 
ing in dignity and grace. 

BATA'MO, or B.Visr BAnvAtiou, a t. in the eastern uart of the idand of Culm (10 m n w 
fnjju Sanliaw. It is .situated in an unhealthy plain, near llu' left bank of tin* (junto, a 
small river which falls into an arm of the s(\a called tlie canal of Bavamo. The town 
carries on a considerable tmde. Pop. about 7500. 

BAYAED. -Taaiks Asiieto.v, 1707-~'l8l5; h. JOdludcInhia.; a (hs'ccndant <ff XieholaB 
B., a French Huguenot; educated at Princeton ; b(*gan law practici^ in Delaware; was 


elected to congTcss; declined tlie mission to France; was chosen IT. S. senator in 1804; 
wns one of the eonnnisyioners of the United States at Ghent to negotiate for peace with 
Great Biilaiii in 1814; afterwards otfered the mission to Russia, but refused it. 

BAYARD, James Asiieton, son of the first James AsIietou; U. S. senator from 
Delaware for two terms, resigning in 1869. He was an eminent lawyer, and for yea.r« 
ciiairiiuui of the setntie jitditiaiy coinmittee. 

BAYxYRD, Jean Fi.i.\N(jois Alfeed, rT96"lS53; a French .dramatist, working with 
Dunnmoir. Scribe, and others, and husband of Scribe’s niece. He was the author of 
more tlnin 2(H) plays. 

BAYAB.B, Pjeeue di: Teee.\il, Chevalier, the knight mns peur et sam reproclie. ly. 
1476, at Castle Bayard, near Grenoble, was perhaps the only hero .of the middle ages 
Mho des(r:’ve<l the uriinii'.gled praise and admiration bestorved upon bim._ Simple, 
modesi:, a sterling friend and tender lover, pious, humane, and magnanimous, lie heal 
logetlter In rare symmolrieal union the vrhole circle of the viriues. After acting as 
page to IhcMltikc of Savoy, Bayard entered the service of Charles VIII. , Rviiom he acebm- 
panied to Italy, and gained renown in thelmttle of Verona, where he took a standard 
tVom the (memy. At tin.' hrginiiing of the reign of Louis XII., Bayard was engaged 
ill a I'atlle near Ardan, wh(‘re ne followed the defeated and retreating forces witirsuch 
im|K‘tea;sUy tlsat he. cmiered the city with them, and wnis made a prisoner, but the duke 
Lutlovlco Shirza releascal him Vvitiioiii rans(mi. At Ikarletta, in 1,702, Bajuird, \vitli ten 
Ollier h'renoli cavaliers, fought a tournament with an equal number of‘ S]nmiards, iu 
order to ihaade their rospi'ctive claims to superiority ; and although seven Frenchmen 
were overihrown in tlie first eliarge, tlie result, chietly through Bayard’s Imiveiy, after 
a six hoiu's’ eornhat, wois declared equal. Xext, we find him fighting bravely in" Spain, 
and agednst liie G(;noese and A^enetuins, AVhen pope Julius II. declared war against 
France, Bayard haslened to supiiort tlie duke of Ferrara; but fail(‘d in liis sciieine for 
making the pope a prisoner. Sulisequently, lie w(m fresli l.iurels in Sj'afin. In the vrar 
Muth llemy \H1I. of England — wdio had threatened Picardy, and hesieged Tcrouane, in 
lolS—wli'cn tlie Freucli, on one occasion, 'were almiU to lay downi their arms, Bayard 
made a sudde;i attack on an English ofLiciw, and, pointing Ins sw’ord at Ills breast, said; 

surremh-r, or I take ytmr life.” The Englishman gave liis swoi’d to Bayard, who 
retunu'd his own, saying: I am Bayard, your prisoner; and you are mine.” Tlie 
empm'or and the king of England exchanged their prisoners w'ithout any demand of 
ransom f«n' Bayard. AYiien Francis I. hud ascended tlie throne, Bayard wais sent into 
Daupliine to nnike a way for the army over the Alps and through Piedmont. In this 
exp.eilition. lie made Prosper Colonna a }r7*oner. ISh.'xt, Bayard^ gained, at Afarignano, 
a viflory for the king, who, in conscajiK n as sulanitted to receive the honor of knight- 
hood from Bayard. Ydien Charles V, laoke into ('liampagne. at the liead of a large 
army, Baytird defended Alezieres against all assaults, and on his entry into Paris, he 
was iiailed as the saviour of ids eouiitiy, was made knight of tlie ord(T of St. Tdiclnnd, 
and atgiointed over a company of 100 men. led in his own name, an honor wliich uni il 
then laid been ooiitlned to princes of the blood-royal. He W'as slain by an arrow from 
an arquehuss, while ero.vsing the Sesia. xApril fiO, bj.24. So highly was 'he esieemed f'lr 
all noble qualities, that Ids dentil w'as lamented not only by the French king and mitiou, 
but a!.*o by Ids enemies. His love of virtue, especially of Bial kingiiesl of virtues, 
was so pn-.sionate, that he was wont to declare that all empires, kingdoms, ami prov- 
inces wlierc justice did not rule, were mere 1‘orf‘Sts filled with brigands, liis body was 
taken by the enemy, but w’as restored to France, and interred in tlie church of the Mino- 
rites’ mbuastery, near Grenoble. 

BAYABD, B;icui.\ RD B.assett, 170G--18G8, b. Del.; son of the first James Ash etoa. 
He was U. S. senator from Delavrare from 1896-39, and from 1841-45. 

BAAbMlD, Tuomas Francis, h. Duk, 1828; son of the second James A slielon; suc- 
ceeded Ids hither as U. S. senator in 1869. 

BAYAI-ID', or Baykzkeb', a t, of Turldsh Armenia, in tlie paslialic of Erzeroura, 
from wldeh place it is ddstant e.s.e. about 150 miles. It is situated about 15 in. to tlie 
H. w. of lh(* fool (4’ Alt, Ararat: is fortified; and has a pop. of about 5000, mo.^illy Kurils. 
Prior to 1830, its pop. was estimated at upvrards of 15,000, and it laid a lii'isk trade; but 
siiiee that tim.e, on aecoiuu of Rtissian inlerfereuce, its commerce and rnhahiiai-its have 
gradually (k-ereased. B. 1ms repeatedly licen the scene of confiict. The Berlin congre.^s 
of 1878 restored B. to Turlvey, though it liad been ceded to Russia by the preliminary 
treaty, 

BiiYASlBM. Sec Bajazet. ‘ 

BATf'BEEEY. See CvVKDnEtiERUY. 

^ B.VY (RTY, S(m.t of justice of Bay co., Mich., on Saginaw river, licar its junction 
with the hay of that nauic; on the Jackson, Ejinsing and Saginaw^ railroad, and the tm*- 
minus of tin*. Detroit and Bay city, and East SaginaAv roads; pop. '74, 13,690; in ’80, 
38,088. It is growing rapidly and lias an important trade in timber, salt, and fish. 

BAYEE, Johann, a German constructor of charts of the staus. was born either at 
Augsburg or at Rliaiii, in Bavaria, in the latter parjt of the IGlh c., and fulfilled Bie 
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duties of a Protestant pastor ki several places. His zeal for tke Prote'Stnnt cljurcl) was 
so conspicuous^ that lie obtained the of Protes- 

tants); other accounts state that he was an advcK.'ate at Au^’sburi;'. It mailers lit tie wliieh, 
MS be is now remembered only on account of his Uninoiudria ;uid 2d <-d. 

in whicli ]ie gave 51 maps of the heavens, consmuaed from tin- oiiservaiioiis of his 
predccessors/ancl followed by explanations in his Kj'pIPalio ihinifU rum .rPuciH Tnhidvi 
(Btras. 16S4). Although his maps are not n-imirkaldc fur accuracy, even 
for his time, lie has the merit of introdueing' the simple plan of disthiginslung i he stars 
of a constellation by means of letters. The largest star of tin. constelhilioii be named by 
the first ietter of the Greek alphabet (a'), and tiie rest in tiie order of llicir appureni bril 
lianey, by the following letters. This convenient plan is still followed. 

lAYElTX, a city of Normandy, in Prance, dep. C’alvados, situated on the Aurepnot 
far from its mouth. Pop. ’7(>, 8';-U5, B. is chietly built of wood and phister. is famous 
for its porcelain, and has alsci manufactories of lae.c, Ibicn, calico(‘s, leather, and hats. 
It is a town of great antiquity — its cathedral being said to lie tb>e olde'-t in Normandy. 
In it was pr(‘sevved for centuries the famous Rayeux iapesuy (q. v.), now m the public 
library of tiic place. B. is the seat of a bishop, and has a college, 

BAYETJX TAPESTBY, a w'eb of canvas or limm clodi, 2M ft. long by 20 in. wide, pre- 
served in the public library, Bayeux, upon vrhleh is embroidered, in wo(4en thread of 
various colors, a retiresentation of the invasion and compnrst of England by tiic Nor- 
mans. Tradition a-serts it to be the work of Matilda, wife of Vfiibam the ('oniiocror, 
ami it is believed that if she did not aciually stih h tlr^ who!<- of it with lier osvn hand, 
slio at least took part in it, and directed the e.xeeution of it by Iut maids; and afterwards 
pwestaited it to the eatiiodral of Bayeux, as a toium of her appn^chbdon of tlu^ elTective 
assistance whicli its bishop, Odo, rendered to inu' liusbaml a! the* battle of Hastings. 
Some antiquaries contend tiiat it wtis the w'ork not of <]ucen rdatikla {the Vvifo of the 
c(mqucror), who died in lOSo, but of the empress IMatiUla (the (hiugliter of king Henry 
],), wlio diod in HOT. Acconiing to Mr. Bruca*, tlu‘ lab-st a.ithnrity on the subjecd, 
the tapestry contains, besides the iigurcs of 505 (juadrupeds, birds, s]diinxes, etc., “the 
figures of men, 202 horses, 55 dogs, 27 buildings. 41 sbi]-)s and boats, ami 40 trees — 
in all, 1512 figures.” The tapestry is ilivided into 72 distinct compartments, emdi re}>- 
resciiting one particular hist oricar occurrence, and bearing an explanatory Latin inscrip- 
tiem. A tree is usually chosen to divide the primupal cvcnis from <mcli oilier. Tins pic- 
torial history — for so ft maybe called, and indeed, in several inirticulrirs. it is more minute 
than any written liistory we have — opens with Harold prior to Ids ({epuiture for Nor- 
mandy, taking leave of Bdwtu'd the confessor. Harold is next observed, accompanied 
by his atleiidauts, riding t(» Bosham Avith his hawk and liounds: ami he is afterwards 
seen, successively, embarking from the Busse.x coast; anchoring in Frarm, and being 
mafic prisoner by Guy, carl of Poutideu; redeemed by Wihitim, dnlie of Normandy, 
and meeting with him at his court; assisting liiin against (hman, ea.ri of Bretagne; 
swearing on the .sacred relics never to interfere Avith Tfilliam’s succession to ilie Haxoii 
t/jrone, (4c.; amd finally re- emiiarking for England. The ttipe.sTry then r(*[>n\sent.s 
Harold narrating tlie events of hi.s puirncy to Edward the confessor, Avbose deatli ami 
funeral obse(iUi(3s we next sc(3. Harold then receives tlie crown fwan the (S<ixon imople, 
and ascends the throne; and nc'Xt we have the .news brou.glit to Wibiam. who takes 
(M)unse] Aviih his half-brotlHjr, Odo, bisljop of Bayeux. as to the irivtudon of England, 
'.rheii follow repivseiUations of die ac.live war-pretwrations of the Noi’inans; the'lr em- 
barkation; di.semharkalion; march to lin.stings, and tbrmation of a camp there; th (3 
hatrle and death of Harold, wdth wide*!! tin? tapestry finislics. 

The B. T. .gives an ex.act and minnm ])oriraiturc of the manners and customs of the 
times; and it has been remarked Unit the arms and Imhits of the Nc-nnnns arc identical 
Avitli tho.se of the Danes, as they apjicar in ilni miniature palntin.gs of a manuscript of 
tiic tlmc^ of kin.g Gout, pre.serveil in the British museum. 

M. Lancelot appears to liave Ix.-cn the first to direct attcnitioii to the exisl(mce of this 
(‘urions monument, by a description of an illuminated dniAving of a ]Hi]1ion of it he laid 
(iiscoAmred, in a paper ])rc.scnt.ed to the acadf.nuy cd inscrqhion.s'and ladles k'itres. in 1724. 
This led to the discovery of tlic tapesby its(^ff, in the Bay<‘ux eatiiodral, bypfre Mont- 
faucon, Avho puhllslied an engraving (d it in 1720, Avilli a comniertary on the Latin 
inscriptions. In 1707, Dr. Ducarel ga~ve an acconni of it in his . Ld/f/cA 

From that time until 1802, wlien Napfficon had it comvyvd to Ptu’is, the B. T. 
excited little altcnition. Its exhibition, however, in the national niuseum tlu-n* aweikeiual 
public curiosity concerning it, and gave rise to Avarious .speijultdifnis as to its age, inten- 
tion, etc. The discnssioiLsatisfactorily establislicd it to be Avliat tradition asMa-ttal tl— a 
contemporary pictorial nmord of the events cd tin* .Norman comniest, Tim society of 
antiquaries (Loiulon) published an en.graving of tlie whoh' in the Oih volume of* the 
Vetmta Mcnwmtnta. Tlie B. T. AvonkI have Inicn destroyiM at the rc'voliition, had not a 
priest fortunately succefKled in toneealing it from the niob, avIio demanded it to cover 
the guns. It was formerly preserved in lla^ calluidral of Bayeux, wIutc it was wont to 
be Gxhibitcid on certain days every year, in the nave of the chiireh. round Avhich it (ixactly 
went, Bruce's Bayev,v Tapcf^fry Efffndatrd [I Amdow, 1855); ArcJuroloyia, vois. xvli., xvin., 
Vciiida Moil a ff he uia, Yol.m.) Plcim'iat JIlHiorp of England. 
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BAYFIELB (fonneriy La Poikte), a co. in n.e. Wisconsin, on lake Superior, incind- 
fug several islands; 1450 b1.|.uu ; pop. ’74, 10B2; in ’80, 080, or, ^vitii Iiidiaus coiiiitedc 
about 1100. The surface is uneven, and in great part covered witii forests. Co. seat, 
Baylield. . 

BAY ISLAMS, a small . group in the bay of Honduras, about 150 m. to the s.o. of 


BAYLE, PrEiMiE, one of the most independent thinkers in the 17th c., was b, in 1047 
at Caiiat, in the old co. of Foix, France, ajid studied philosophy under the Jesiiits at 
Toulouse. The arguiiieiiis of his tutors, but especially bis friendly intercourse and (piiet 
disputation wdtli a Catholic clergyman, wdio lived in Ins neighborhood, led him to doubt 
the orthodoxy of Prolestanlism, tmd shortly prevailed so far that he openly renounced 
his father’s cree<l, and ad(jpted llie Catholic one. In the course of about 17 months, 
however, the Cfjnversalion of his relatives brought him back to the Protestant profession. 
I’o esca-pe ecedesiaslical censure, he now w^ent to Geneva, and llieiice to C'oppet, wliere 
he studied the philosophy of Descartes. After a fcAV years, he returned to France, and 
in 1075 was elected to fill the e.liair of philosophy in the university of Scdtiii. lu thus 
Oitice he remained until lOMl, vrheu the university was disfranchised. His next appoint- 
ment was that of pj-ofessor of philosophy at Rotterdam. The appearance of a comet in 
1(380 having given occasion to a Avidely spread alarm, B., in 1082, piublished his PiUnScs 
JHceraes mr la Oaiihie, a work full of "learriing, and treating, in discursive style, many 
topics of metaphysics, ethics, theology, history, and politics." This was followed by iifs 
Untlque Geueralede "'V Ihdolre da CkUclnhaie ch Maiiahourgd' Tn 1684, he commenced 
a periodical, de la Jlt'pahliqae den Ldtres. The religious persecutions in France 

gaA^e B. occasion . to write his Coaimcntau'c Philonophigm mr ten Paroles de VEcanyile: 
'^'Contraiiiii lea d'erdrer'' which ]>rofessed itself to be a translation from the English, and 
contained a strong defense of Hk; principle of toleration, fa consequence of tile accusa- 
tions brought forward by the theologian, Jurieu, who i-cgarded B. as an agent of France, 
and the enemy of Protestants, B. , though he skillfully defended liimself,Avas deprived of ids 
license to teach (in 169o). He now assiduously devoted Ids leisure to the Dicliounaire 
MMorlque ct Critique (1st edition, 2 vols., Kotterd. 1696 — last edition, 16 vols., Paris, 
1820). TIds Avas the first work published under his own name. Again Jurieu came for- 
Avard as B.’s adAcrsaiy, and induced the consistory of Rotterdam to censure the diction- 
ary, chieliy on account of tlie supposed irreligious tendency of the article on “ David,” 
and the commeiulation besto^ved on the moral character of certain atheists. B. prom- 
ised to expunge all tlie objectionable matter; but aftei-Avards, Avlien he found tlnit the 
public entertained a dilfereiit and more fa\’'orable opinion of the peculiar passages than 
the Rotterdam consistory, he judged it best to allow them to remain as they were, or 
made onl}' slight alterations. ISiciw opponents Avere called into the arena by his Reponee 
aiix Qaemunn ddin Provincial, arul the continuation of Ids sar la Comefe. Jacqiic- 


refused to employ medical tiid, proAah fatal. He died Dec. 28, 1706. 

B, stands at the head of modern sceptics and logicians. Accustomed to vieAV every 
question scrupulously on all sides, he Avas apparently led to doubt oti religions m:Utei\s 
generally; at least, if is not to be denied that ids scepdeism cavrjed 1dm the length of 
doubting the wortli or the Avisdom of the religious dogmatism that ruled both Catholics 
and Protestants in his day. B. Avas tluis the antithesis of a bigot, but Ids hostility to 
bigotry rather originated An Ids indiilerence to the doctiines about AvUich theologians 
quarreled, than in any clear or Idgh perception of the iniquity of religious persecution. 
With great eloquence and ]>orsistency, he Aundicated tlie doctrine that moral characteris- 
tics and convictions may exist and liourisii independently of particular religious opinions; 
and considering the barbarous manner iu whieh the rival churelies in B.’s time sought 
to enforce conformity of sentiment, and crush the liberty of private judgment, it is not 
to be Avondered at that this doctrine, liowcA^er objectionable abstfacB’y, should have 
found a wide acceptance iu Europe. A’oltaire calls him a more adndrable logician liian 
a profound philosopher;” and adds that “he kiiSAv almost nothing of physics.” This 
probably means no more than that he was ignorant of the then recent discoveries of 
Kewton; for the scientific articles in the dictionary presuppose a knoAv ledge of the 
theories of Descartes (q.v.), Avilh wliicli he Avas conversant enough. The style of B, is 
clear and natural, but diffuse, and often impure. The articles in the diesfionary seem to 
liave been chosen merely as vehicles to introduce numerous digTc.ssions in notes, many 
of which are prolix amruninterestiiig; but the greater number of the articles are charac- 
terized by good sense, logic, critical acumen, and great learning. Though it is impo.s- 
sible to detect the iiresence of a religious or a philosophical system in theAvork, it every- 
where gives indications of the high intelligence, honest principle, and universal knoAvl- 
edge of the author. It Avas proscribed both in France and Holland, and was consequently 
very widely diffused in both oomilricis, and has exercised an immense influence over the 
literature and plulosophy of the continent. It Avas the dawn of scepticism in the I8th 
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c., and Wstorically reprardort as the protest of the pnlip'htened liiiman infePpot 

a,midl)Ic, obiigiog, disinterested, and modest, but at tlie same time moral] v (‘oriTMo-e/in« 
Vp were pidiliduid in fr)m- vt)lunH-s‘ at the ftroaie 

1 hee Ide ol B. by Dos Maizeaux (Amsterdam, 171:3), and bv Feiierlamh (1 S&j. ’ 

\ ^ Provipce of Jaen (Andakisia), Spain, situated m. mn e of 

JcCii. It ba* maniilactures ol linen, glass, bricks, tiles, soa{), etc. Pop mO(K) B h 
cdobnitod as the pkeo vvhfcre the SpanUirds won their tirst and oniv vielerr o' l r the 

n^nHt-’lVfru'htr^ "‘'7' '-y the errors of the dlnch cent 

id.iyi, Dupont, tlum by good generalsiiip on their part. Aliout IH.boo p'rencii si.ldiers 

irU nti Iv u’af h'™'* 7 ‘'"“tlttion Ijeing, liiat tiiey .siiouid lie sent to I’l'anfe- 

st,. „7rUo 7‘'‘t’i'neuts of O-eueli troops afterwards oiVeivd llieir .siii.inission Tl-.e 
broke faith with llieni. and sent them to tlie iudhs at f'adir 
1! tin tlie Freneh arms. Josepii Doiiaii.rdc at," orut 

lintiA^ii ■,? nPf"n’ tttttl ^i'Pnleon e.ould lind no words strong enougli to e.xjires.-. Jiis ijiditt- 

liation at the lolly and piisillaniinity ot the surrender. " 

BAA" LEY, James Roosimii/r, d.d., LSM-TT* b lY Y • -i /U- 

ton (now Trinity) college, Ilartt'ord; ordained m’inister’ of"thc‘dTo1('‘s|;.iil' fniileiimi 

0 uch, and preached in x\ew York and Maryland; wm.t over 1,. 11 , Vi n an ttl ic 

1 ' "“Stlit'S iu Mar., ibid; was pr, .77 , i" ^ 

eti.ie.s at ht. John .s college, Furdhum, N. Y., and iiresident ihei-eof. Fiom Is^t tr l''7 

^Mw-wl^N^T^'^tTc ‘o' ‘“P “ y'""’ consecrated bishfip’of 

IIcwusmuchesteemS;77r 





sta11.-.surgeon to sir Guy Carliftou. Ho iccUircfi on y.nWnr and’ indilLpcd 

hoaltl/Xer ol-lemlll collii^; ‘first 

. believe 
/^His 
iOHc, 

snrf,™hriciu^^^^ ‘Itus far unsettled. It has a mounlainous 


AYales; educated at Oxford; in 1610 made blsbon of 

of tleNewzSffslea^hif ihT iF" 

dag?e7TsmMl"7pc“'^five<nf^^^^ 7 "f invention, is a 

iKuziiro? Snf. tfll Yr«- ''S 

probable that the hrst B was a dao-r^r hajonets cmno in. It seems very 

handle into tlie muzzle of his M’eapon^to shhld nieans of its 

the uacfulneas of the eontrivan^hl^Aed 
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now made v/itli great rapidity at the government rifle factory at Enlleld. Tv’o i^iecea 
of mctul are iiiyl; yoIocteJ-*— viz., a piece of the very best cast steel, 7 in. long by f in. 
sfp.iare; and a |)ieee of tlie best v/rought-iron rod, 4 in. long by about 1 in. in iliickness. 
The steel is to form thy ’ohido, and the iron the socketdiamile. The steel being properly 
sliaped at one end, is joi’sesi to the iron by welding. A forging-nmcliiiie is next 
'employed to give a rough oiuli no of the required shape. Then comes the action of a 
swagh'ig-machiiits with dies which come down upon the metal in great force and 
(;ount(.r-di:;s ]{eu:ait]i the melal. The metal is then aimealed; turned in a cutting' 
liiachiiH^ to remove a wire-edge thrown up in the act of stamping; cut to a proper 
hmgth, an.d tiie socket-eiid made S(fuare; drilled and bored, to inake"^the socket hollow; 
sloipui and fiirrowefl along the blade; bent at the neck; hardened and tempered;, aotl 
finished i)y a niinu;rous tradn of minor operations. The Bayonet charge is now one of 
tliC most terri’hle maneuvers of treJamd infantry, in which each nation fancies itself to 
excel all otliers. 

}5AY0::ThTE, one of the most strongly forthied towns of France, in the departnjeut of 
the Basses- Pyrenees, situated at the coiilluence of the Adour and Nive, about 3 m. from 
the mouth of their united waters in tlie bay of Biscaju These rivers divide the town 
into tijree i>arl.s— threat and Little Bayoonel and the suburb of Bt. Esprit. Pop. in ISTO, 
2’3,307. i>. is beaiitifuily situated at the foot of the Pyrenees, and’ is itself a liandsome 

j'flaee. It inis extensive ship-yards, rope-walks, glass-manufactories, sugar-relinerics, 
‘and distillei'ies, and a brisk export trade in hams, for which it is famous, chocolate, 
liqueurs, timbei;, tar, and eorlv. Its chief imports are wool, olive-oil, and liquorice. It 
is tlie see of a bisliop, has a cathedral, a mint, and schools of commerce and navigation. 
B. is also historically interesting. It is said tliat here Catliarine de’ Medici and the 
duke of Alira planned the massacre of the Huguenots, which took place on St. Bartholo- 
nurw’s day, lo7:3. Here the great Hapoleon cozened Charles IV. out of the crown of 
Spain, after he had irieifectiially endeavored to get Ferdinand VIII., to whom Charles 
hael previously resigned it, to gi\n3 it up. The forcing of the passage of the Nive, imme- 
diately in this vicinity, by tlie Britisli, in Dec. 1818, occasioned some of the most bloody 
contlicts of tlie PeninHular campaign. The place was invested by tlie British early in 
the following year, and a sally frorn it by the Frencli, in April 14, wms3 only repulsed after 
great loss on the side of the British. B. is also .famous as the place where the bayonet 
was invented about the year 1670. 

BAYOU, a stream not fed with springs, hut running from one body of water to 
another, Uke*a canal. Tidal channels in the states on the gulf of Mexico often have the 
name. 

BAY^OI" BAIUV, a village in Louisiana, parish of AY. Feliciana, 1G5 m. above Hew 
Orleans, on Hr* Mississippi;’ an inqiorUiur, ])oiut for shipping cotton. 

BAYTIHOFFER, K.-um Turmnori, b. 1813; German pliilosoplier and politician; 
professor of philusopliy iu the university of Marburg, lie wxas prominent in the revo- 
liUionaiy movement of 1848, a member of the diet of He.sse-Ca.ssel, and for a time 
pre.sideiil of the chamber. After Llie defeat of his party (the democratic) he migrated 
. to America. 

BAY-SALT is a name applied to common salt which Is obtained from sca-w^aler by 
solar evaporation. It i.s extensi vely obtained from which exist along the 

co»i.sts of France and on the siiores of the IVIediterranean. See Salt. 

BAY-AYIHBOAY, or (corniplly; Bow-window, a window peculiar to Godiic architec- 
ture, so (tailed because it forms a hrnj or piujecting space out-wards from a room. The 
externa,! wjdl^ of buy-windows are, for the most "part, either rectangular or pol^ggonal, 
the seniicircular form from wliich the term bom was probably derived having^ been 
unknown previously to tlie introduction of the deba.sed Gothic. Though mentioned by 
Ciuincer. buy-wunlows are not fuimd in any of the style.s before tile perpendicular, 
during the prevalence cd wliicli they were frequently introduced, particularly in halls. 
Bay-windows generally reach to the floor, and are frequently supplied with a seat, wdiicli 
is called the Luj-HtnIL Tliere a, re many veiy beautiful examples of biy -windows in tlur 
c{jlleges ami halls of Oxford and Cambridge. AYheu used in upper stories, such windows 
arc sujiported on corbels, or large projecting moldings. See Ohiel. 

BAZA (the Basil of the Tlomans), a t. of Spain, in the province of Granada, and about 
of) m. e.n.(e of the city ortbat name. It lies in a rich plain, is generally ill built and 
irregular, with no feahire of a rcLdtecturai interest. Pop. about 11,000, who are chiefly 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

BAZAIWE, FuANcyiTS Acutlle, a marshal of France, b. 13th Feb., 1811. Entering 
the army in 1831, he served with distinction in Algeria, in Spain, in tlie Crimea, and in 
the Italian (tampaigii of ISoO. He took part in the French expedition to Mexico in 1863, 
iuud from 1S63 tiil the end of the war held supreme ccmimand of the French forces. 
AVheii in Africa in 1836 he had gained the cross of the legion of honor; in 1856, lie Inid 
beiin promoted to be commamkn* of the l(?gion; in 1803, he received the grand cross; and 
in 1869, h<‘ was made command(T-in-c]uef of tiic imperial guard. At the outbreak of the 
great war witii Germany, Bazaine was at the head of the 3fi army corps near Metz. After 
the battles of AYortli and Forbacli he took command of the main French armies, and on 


■Basssblgette. 

iieaohy. 


r‘‘ Mar.lu-Tournn<iGr.veIotte. 


litduick Chailes. Attempts to escape faiiiioji:, Bazainc cenliiihiUMi O-t 
nmrslu.k over OWO oto, and 173, 0(i() men laid .lo.vn ^ .iJ a n Va i/V i , ! 
oners ol wur. In IS, 3, Bazaine was tried l,y a eourl .anriial, and a, . , ,i ! 

uut.ou and death lor Laving lailcd to do his duty. The seal uea wa- <-o.a'n, ■, lo Oo 
«.ars impnsoninent. Bat in 1S74, Bai.ahie eontiived l„, cveape iron, tiin (■o'rn-, ■ o' in^ 

-way to iidiniately made his 

,1, ''"''"i-i.iAJi, b. 1810; an Bmjlish oivil eiadneer fof Brpueh 
J nil great dralnagoavorks of London, and piumied oiluns at hoiuo 

and .iLtoud. jc was also one ot the engineers of the Thames etiihankiuent. 

,,, CisAE DE, Baron, 1810-05; a rremm nullior; .liKmtor of the 

s h, f, 1 :; 

I ,fr, , ottlte Crimean and Italian eamijalyns; wrote m. a.ceotmt of 

the i roneh espeoitious to Chma and Cochin China, tmd a work ou leneiiig. 

market-place, either o-ptm or eocered, wlitro various 
«ll lic.Cs, iiiclll(llllir Mi'f* <■• V f irtsif*/ 1 .i»wi setI., .4 1 , ... 


I,. . /!. V 7 ’ w.xv-AAt,c.i i.ici.ivct-pjciuu, open or corerMi, where var on-^ 

; . slaves,, are exposed lor Bale, and wliere ea,sierii nicrchmit meet fin- 

ti!m,saft)on or busmess, a;s on ’Change or at the Bimrse in Lmdaud .nid Fniic'i j., 
estabiishinents, ospeeiaiiv for tiwsaL of tan,',' g'otA arl 

Ur 1 ^ 7 ^’ f” I'rencli carbonari (q.v.), widch soon lai.i 2 li 0 ,dt)lt ntemlicrs 

lie was the leading conspirator in tlie “plot of Befort.” After sonuBiine B ird 
nnpiessed with ttie necessity of a total reconstruction of society, atf:iciic(i liimseif to' the 
school of St. &moii. In 835 , lie became one of the editors .dd 774 i n n umnl 
le,,n(,d U PmlHctmir In 1828 , he delivered at Paris a series td’ ,4 h' ni ids 
l.olitico-religious creed, wlucii met with o.'rtraordiuarv snccess iii s ci 4 ,‘ v ews 

47 ‘1 f i’f ' 7 ‘?' of tlie sect, /A 7,7 

( 18 v 8 -o 0 ), oi tvliicli only the tirst part was by Bazard., tlie second coutainimr fi,p 
pirnciples ot the new sotdal religion, being tiie coniposiiioii of Knfantlii ’ After thc'^Iidv 
revolnt.ou, a larger scope was alfordcd to the St. Silnonians. Tlic , 4 . 7 -.s were aP r-it 'll 
744 * ' 7 n ' 7 '*"‘"ial institutions ought to hav.- for Micir end fi'e 
•, 7 l 1 ’ aiuelioration of tliu poor.” in a simi't time Btr'-'i-d 

aiKl hi.s coiKijuliOrs nad “erealed u new society, in the nhti.st ol“ tiic old ’’'with 
}>cc.u.nu laws, manners, and doctriiies. But Bazard’s coiine''dion with it xvm ■ t-'- •!» it 
ii'om Bal’antin on the doctrine of a c(mntmui!v of wivJs ’^nml 
aiBgiLst His (dforts to louml a school of hi,. ovarproV/Mi 
unsuux.p.d.td, and during * 1 , .heated discussion witii ids former B-iend ihudjiBn L- y-w 

S«e 31“ ““ ”” ““ 

BAZi^, Ap'orxE Vu^um Louis, Irother of A. P. Ih'm'st, a Fren^'h ornfe-sor nf 
Chiuesc. translator from tiiat language, and anthor of a Chinese gramnuur 

BA 20 CHE, or BAaictin, a kind of Inirlesquo translatiaii into Prencii nf Itie r ,,.nr,t 
royal mlace. Wlteu the Frcn.'l, parliament c(^a, 7 ,! to ^/linf.^in d ."n 4 

or T. I '■""foer.v; tlie latter. /mve/oVi/is 

.“'''It masinncii as tlie word /mifica iiect.s-uirilv nresunix'Ecd a 

V urn Phtlip the fair conferred on the brotlicriiood certain priviit ""7 hi nib cii .'.'l 
■ irSfcImnadlo^ 4 ti?i "ll'l 'j?'";"';':'* !'‘;ivileffcs and ■rigid, s uttaclleii hi tli"t ’omco 
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Bamlgrettc* . 

■ ■ iSfcaclfcy. ’ ' 

Jjourinc's and tnimpots. Bnt this was not all. In tlie snorts tl.i.. f^ntsst !r.^l litti ■ 

kingdoni ^^us wortnilv honored; its chunceiior l,ad rooi; I Otd te 

;i:: of i 

«^‘irlnf*-i] nxirMiitu” fft V \ -MwiV .! in their turn u spcejCs^ of 

. auiicji .. OKI jtj (h-^ .). they made extensive use of the liberty in 

iheiu. in i-iuicuiing Vices luid the favorites of fortune. <jf course, they eouid not fad to 

inI5(’ od<; I'a-'e'tholrfm pat.:onizc.d thest..-..n„sotnents. 

ill 1 yjj, 1.^41. o l ie ij.oiiitiJ.ood ot ILo b. penmssioii to pertisrm iilavs in dm (i-i-ip,! 
su oon , i'; I- 'vitnossed thorn m 1,138; but in l.llo. tt.v®wcn'8 

iiihi dieted cK Kicot Knojle. rius interdict only apoliod to those of Paris for sevfa-it 
} ears alter, uereaelof tna3 basochian hirces of Bordeaux Tn tisror /-u 
they seem to have resembled tlie nm^vuele (ShrovI-'TiLscia pHvt ' rnma>?r 'in 

Mn betec. «„d .!» „to„iiob. V, .OiS ijd'ibg S'SK,,:!: 


““ appearance and oualilios Irit 
weakc., at tuc .same time more acrid. Hjidi inedic'ii'il virtia..! nv..-,, 1. , -i i .‘ “5 
by the ancients, Imt it is now little used. It is° ui >sed to h”^ 

Andrea i a.c,Vv;-y/oV: in Jndia, and of Jl J.ftAviniLV , o ca fed 

Senega -trees or shnilis lielongiiig to the natural oider nniyrro^'; fv 

b o lor rac immocv or sraular sni, stances which it produces, -E g VfTi.«' li" i owev; r h 

obtained troni tile doom (,.[.v.) palm, /u,ph,me Thlmka. A similar sidistama is ■ , ki,. 1 

difi nefft -n ‘‘ <'i' «><• it'di’-ral order ran, jkmv.vc inlnibit 
the most steiile legiotis ol the .s.w. ot Africa; whilst tlie Sjcii.iak B I'ornierlv used in 
medicine is prodeced wiaeii!i rjim.inifir, a species of Ihe sumo iteiius to wli'cli the 
carrot belongs, growing on the coasts oftlic liediterranean.-Tlie B: mtiuioned ii, Get 
It. 1~, Is piolwbiy not a gum-resm at all; but what it is, is uncertain. 

BEAOM, Moses Y.tLF., 1,‘300-fiS; b. Conn.: in early life a caliinet maker- irventor of 
a rag-cuttmg machme for paper mills, and of an engiiio for propellinu- b; 1 no s After 
trying paper mmiuiac urmg, m 1,88,5 he acquired an interest in the .'Soi . penny d- Iv 
paper oeguu m Aow York idK.ut three years earlier. Me .soon b(;--ii;ne siAi e-o ,rieto7 

hfrc";eiU;>K 5 ?wU;lf^ Leayingthepapertohissons: 

SK'SKSr £' ‘5 :isy.' IKS,” 5 

the wo. 1,1 have been raised, lu consequence of earthquakes, within tl'c rememirrancu cf 
the present, generA.nru. There i,s good proof that certain ,-,art.s of Ciisteni Bwuh.n bor- 
ven““ ‘qV’'''' I’W’n oleyaled about 3 ft. within the last iiuinlred 
jt,us. niesu tacts prepare n,? to learn that, around the Brilish i.siands, and in other 
parts 01 the earth, there are tracts of ground at viirioiis eleiutious al.iove tiie present sca- 

seii-beachesata forinerlime. The evidences eousistof— 
ntst, the kvelne,ss oi the greumu m tuc general uirection of the present shores over r-ou- 
siderable space.s; sticontl, die alternating bed.s of sand and grayfl, sucli as we ^e cmn 
po, sing tue present b ; ant., third, the pre.sence of iimrine slTell.s, whicli, in our courtrv 
are generidly of species now living in die boreal seas. There arc a.:.so what may iRfcalltd 
torraee.s ot erosion—nidenlations made in a rocky coast bv the lip of the sea in ancient 

n“ w^H'o-- "Kdpfd''"? "/ " r»-«4ting patches ol gravel, and of a back! 

irij;, ua.i.i (.u .-ya-c nl, tlie hutcr .somiitime.s penetrated with deep cav(‘s. In Scotland iliere 

wty*’-' '’7 ot erosion ail round the bold coa.sts of the w. Ilialiliind’s and 

Iltsleiti Is, amis, tit an eievuiion of about 2,5 ft. above tlie level of the ‘'sirr.il-ir but 
scarcely w>e!l-niar;ved imleiuation which tiie sea is now- niaUiiig. In Lapland there is 
a siniiliir terrace, but stooping from 220 to 8.5 ft. in the course of 30 mile.s. There ia also 
k.wT“7',“- t'“-’ snme k't'fl. at about 520 ft. aliove the present sea- 

li vK behind Irondliiem ,u JSorway. Tlie wliolo subject is treated elaborately in 
A/ino/f .Vn-iwi-r/!,,,,, Iiy K. (tliambers, 1848, where a .serie.s of graveilv terraei's^ -ire 
described as c-wy mg in hcol land at various heigiils aliove the sea, teliiiiff of an uprise of 
inovwim^^^^^^ and ludieating by their uniformity of level that this 

T- PkUy, Pninnumdrifima. a .se-a-hcach ■ shrub of the Atlantic coa.st of the 

tinted , 4at:'s, bearing iriut mueli like tlie common garden plum. It idioimds on the 
low sandy .s.mre at 111,; eastern end of Long island toward Montauk, and occm-.s frorn 
Ma,s,sachu.^{‘a;mt{) Virg’inia. 

HSAB, tlic hciidland on the s. con.st of Enc:]aud, pro-jectln" into the 

’f ^ Sussex. It con^sists of perpeiidicuhir chalk- 

,>f)4 f t. ]uj 4 ‘h, fommioMhe e. end ot the South Downs. Several caverns ba'-e been 
cmtoutin th(MX)dv, for shipwrecked seamen to take refuo-e in; but sliipwrcAvS have 
been Uu fewer sinc(‘ lb 28 , when the Bell Tont liglitiiouso was built here. Iliis ildit- • 
20nfnfT''%^ thesea, in lat. 50M4' 24" n., long. 0° 12' 42" o.,and is .seen abc^e 

weather, extends to Hastings, tlie Ish^ of Wi<nit 
and France. .1 he clitls are the resort of myriads of sea-fowl. Ole this point the Fremch 
fleet beat the combined English and Dutch fleets in 1690, ^ ^ 
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BE ACOF (allied io hech or heeJcon, to give a signal), denofes any sigiinl set upon a 
lunglit/ but especially the aiaian4ires rit one tiirie used to sprcEjd tlm iut^'digeiyc of for- 
eign invasion or other gnuit event. These tire-sign:i]s were in ns(‘ in the cfirlif 4 times, 
and iu)tic€\s o1; them are found in the literary remains nf aiicienl I'l-iviti, TEil(\'tine\ juul 
Greece. Tlmy were/nvuie by kindling a pile or b;iie (h* \v(tod on the tops of h'^fty monn- 
taiiis, and keeping the flame biaght by iiight, or having the tin' so ca>.\eivd jis to emit a 
dense smoke by day. Tiunav were vririoiis preeoneeiled modes of exhihaling tbo light or 
smoke, so as to indicate tile nature of the iuteiligeiiee. Tims, an Ua-i of tl;o puj’liaiiumt 
of Scotland, in 14of), direcls that one bale onflreslaall be wjirning of liic api)n.'a<-li of tin* 
English ill any m.aDOcr; two bjiles blazing beside ea<*b other, Unit the} are Indued; 

and ibiuGjales, tbathbey are condDgdn 

xlii early iiistabco of B. signals is found In the hook of tlm projdiet Je-rerniuh, in bis 
call, in chap, vi, 1, to the people of Benjamin to kindle ti tire Esignal on one ed' (Innr movm- 
tains; “Set up a sign of tire in Betk-haccereiii; for evil ttpiiaareUi out of liie norllt, and 
great, deslractioii.” An instance of the use of a line of hejua.ms in. very anehml times is 
given in a pa.ssage of the o't AfjainetiinoH, by tii^ Gna.k piiH-t dEsc]iylu,<. The 

commamicr-in-ciiief of the Greek army at the siege of Troy is rej^rt Mmioil as eommuni- 
cating tiie ititelligelicc of the biU of the city to Ibis rjUeen, i,'ly temiU'.'^tra, at ^lyeeme, in 
the Pelojionue.sus. The line consists of eight mmuikuiis, and the uewsis suppused to bo 
conveyed in one night froiu Troy. 

In England, tide beaeons were kept up by a rale levied im Ihe coiiiuies, and had 
waiiches ivguiarly st:itioiKHl at diem, tirul horsemen to spread the inti liigenee during 
the day, wiien the beacons could liot he seen, '^i'layv wme ca,rt.'rrdly organ izi'd while the 
Spanish Armada was expected. In tlie bi'ginniug of Ibod, an old B. woi’k on Jhdvern 
hill, in Worcestershire, whiidi Itad done its pari in t!ie former <lays in sprea<liiig the 
intciugencii of the appearance of the Armada, of t!ie api.n'oaeh of the Young (’hevalier, 
and of that of the Dutch ileet afierw;j,rd,s, dealt will! Iw adnuirai Blakca wa.s lighted up 
in anticipation of the dose of the Crimean war, and afforded an Interesting itmusement 
to seien title persons in estimating the distance at widdi tiie blaze cuuld be seen from 
distant mountains. 

BEAGOIT, in maritime atfairs, is a signal foimvarning agviinst dangers, or for indicat- 
ing (he proper entrance into a channel, harbor, or river. Gene-niily speaking, a B. is 
fixed; whereas a floats. Tiie p>ower of constructing rhes(> lieacons rested at one 
time in the sovereign; hut in loho jin act of parliament enipoweriHl the Trinity house 
corporation to (rrect tliem on such p:irls of Ihc sea-co.ast and forelands as apiuaired to he 
most in want of tliosi; safi'guanls; and tolls Ave re levie:i on the maritime counties for 
their imLintcmance. In recent times, tlic construction of yk./Zbey bejK'oiis has oeeujiicd a 
good (l(*a.l of {ittention, as it is conceived that tlmy migiit in many cases supply the plaee 
of much limre costly liglit-houses. 'Mes-srs, Brown and Lenox laive constructed fur the 
Trinity botird a B. for the Goodwin Sands — comprising a hollo'.v wroiiglit-irms boating 
vessel* with fi Avabir-liglii com])artJuents; a tower ft. high, tapering in (iianKder from 
7 to ibf ft. ; aiui a kill at the top of 31- ft. diameter. I’liis B avjis visible from ;t consid- 
eruhle. distance; hut some leakiige frustrated its conunued use. Air. ilerhert, in 185-b 
introduced a new B., intended to float upright in alt states of the Aviuds, tides, ;md cur- 
rents; and others of .similar cliartu'ler Inum since been invented. Abmy lieactms are now 
made in which m bell is sounded instead of a light shown, a,s a warning. One lay .Messrs, 
Brown and Lemox is so constructed as to yield a contimious bell-ringitig, so long as lido 
or current is flowing. There is a keel at tlie bottom, to imdce tijc B. turn Avitli tiie tide. 
There ar(3 channels below the line of flotation, through Avlucl] Ihe lide-Wider or current 
floAVS; Ihe Abater e.auses two undershot Avhcelsto revoh’o; and tlii.s reVoluiion, by means 
of axes, cranks, rods, guides, and leAmrs, is made, to bring tlie force of n hiimmef to bear 
oil a bell. Borne beacons on this principle have a liell of 2 cArt, Kcariy allied Avith 
bctieons, altliough not strictly such, are (y#oi/;-bea(‘ons, of Avliich about 40 ha\u> been sup- 
plied to light'Vessids on the English and Wejsli coasts. Eog .sinuis. fog AvnistJe.s, and fog 
horns, are similaWy employed; and a parliament a, ry pap(‘r, published in 1873, gives 
intere.sting details on this suliject; but ‘lhe.se audilde .sienais are connected with liaht- 
hoirscsor light-ships, and are only beacons in an indirect’ sense. Bee Buoy and Liotit- 
HOUSE. ■■ . ■ ■ ■ 

BEAD, Beade, or Bede (allied to “bid’T bt Anglo-Baxon and Old Engli.sh, signified 
“a prayer,” mid bonce came to moan the small perforated balls of gold, silver, glass, 
ivorv, bard wood, etc., used for keeping account of the numb(.*r of [sravu.'rs repeated. A 
certain number strung on a thread makes a rosary (q.v.). A hedi'^nian or hnh-r^iro)aan is 
one Avbo prays for another. Persons of station and weadt.h in old tinu's “Innl regularly 
apiiointed liedesrnen, AA'bo Avere paid to weary heaven with tlieir sii|)pli{;alions,” Bedc.Y 
men appointed to pray for the king and state, sometimes lived togetiicr. and bemte 
hedehouM is synonymoius wntls an almshouse. K cemunon form of signatarc at one tim;e 
was: “ Your bouuden bedesman,'’ or, “ Your obedient servant.” 

BEAB, in architecture, a small round molding, somotimes called an astragal. It is 
of frequent occurrence in architecture, particularly in the classical styles, and is used in 
.. picture- frames and other objects carved in wood. 
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BEADLE IS ^aii inl’crlor parlrli-ciilcer chosen and appointed b}" the Yestrj. His busi- 
ness is to attciKi tlie vestry, to give notice of its meetings to the parishioners, to execute ; 

its ordei’s. to ax-Lsi^tlic parish constable, and generally to do and execute all the orders 
and _))U:dncss of the vostry and of the parish, as their messenger or servant. Shaw 'a 
rarim c. lb. S('e Paiiooi; A-estky. The B.^ holds his otiice during ‘‘' pleasure, 
a,inJ lie naiy t aos'etorc be dismissed at any time for misconduct the parishioners assem- 
bled in vc.haw.” 

BE/iDo, a Yarif't}^ of personal ornament, made of various inaterialSj as g;] ass, pottery, 
metal, bone, ivory, w-ood, j; t, amber, coral, etc., and perforated so that they can be 
strung 0 , 1.1 tiireads and made iiito necovlaccs, bracelets, rosaries, etc., or worked on cloth 
as a knai <;i enibroldeiy. liner use is of great antiauitv, for they are found i :i the most 
ancient oi the Ep'})tiau tombs as decorations of tlic dead, and beads supposed to have 
been uoal as ]^,arLer by the irhanilciaiis in trading rvitli various nations in Africa are still 
iormd in consfderafile numbers, and are iiighly valued b-y the natives under the laaine of 
■•AggLy'-' beads. Ever since the Idth c., the ni an u fact Lire of glass beads lias been chiefly 
engro,-se(l ]y i ho A cnclauis, and the glass inanufacturers of AlurariO, still produce fully 
nine trill hs of tdl^lne heads in adji: tiic imports to this counlry, alone in 1872 were 
2,0b'kot)iJ Ihs., oi tiie %’alue of £105,488. The manufacture is curious; the incited glass, 

.colored or uncoloiod, is taken from the pot by two workmen, wlio sliglitly.expaiid the 

gathering liy blowing down their blow pipies; they then open up the expanded gkiss, and 

join tho t\vo 1;»getlHjr y.’hilst stlliyeiy sott. This done, they Yvalic rapidly away from 

each otli{‘r in oj;]_)osih' ciLrectioiis, in a long shed like a small rope-wyilk, and draw the 

glass, wliKih IV tains It.s tubujar cliai'acter given by the blowing, etc., into rods of great 

length, and ofjcii c.xtrcmely , small diameter. On cooling, wlilcli takes place very quickly, 

these long roo.s ai’c broken up into si.ort lengths of about a foot, and a small number of ; 

these shorter rods aiu ])laced on a sharp cutting edge, after being a mi ended, and are 

chopped into lengths. The roughly cut beads are next mixed very llioroughly with fine : 

sand and a.slies, tiien juit into a metal cylinder over a brisk lire, and turned round rapidly 

as they begin to soften with the Jieat. They are tlieii agitated in water, which cleans ; 

away the sand and ashes, and leaves the holes free, after which they are strung. 

BEADS, St. (;uTinjEUT’s,yx title popularly given to the single joints of the articulated 1 

stems of encriiiitcs (q.v.). Tlie central perforation permitted them to be strung aslxeads; 
and from tlie fancied resemblance, in some species, of this perforarion to across, they 
were lormcriy used as rosaries, and associated with the name of ISt. Cuthbert: 

Oil a rock by IJndisfarn 
St. Cutliherl sits, aud toils to frame 

The sea -born bead.s that bear Ilia narae. " 

They are also known as entrochites, or wlieel-stoiies. 

BEAG-LE, a small variety of hound, formeiiy nmeli used in England for lia, re-hunting. 

It has rn>w been almost wholly superseded by the harrier (q.v. to Mdiich its name Is 
also sometimes given. The true B. is si nalier than the harrier, not above 10 or 11 in. 
in lieight at the shoulder, sometimes considerably smaller, stout and compaett in make, 
with long pendulous ears, smooth-haired, scnnetunes tlark-browoi, with a streak or spot 
of white about the neck, sometimes white with black or reddkh spots. 1'hcre appears 
to have been also a rough-haired vai-iety. Tlie B. is remarkable for its exquisite scent 
and perseverance; and although inindi distanced by the hare at first, is almost sure to 
kill it. It was eastoma,ry in England, in former times, when beagles v'erc? iisod, to follow 
the chase on foot, a hunt lug-pole being employed to assist in leaping. During the chase, 
the B. gives utterance to a cry wliicli has been reovuxled as partjVailarly nmsicaE and 
queen Elizabeth had little “ singing-beagles,” one of which could be placed iu a mao’s 
glove. Tiie smaller beads were preferred, perliaps, at first, for the proli)ng'atloii of the 
chase; and the diminutive sizt' of a ptiek or ‘‘cry’’ of beagles becanre a koast. The 
smalle.st are sometimes called l(q)<lo<j hadles. The origin of tiie iianie B. is ancertain. 

,b BEAK.' See Bill. 

BEAKED, BrcquiT When the bciik of a fowl is of a different tincture from the bodv, 
it is then said, iu herahliy, to be beaked of such a tincture. If its legs are of the same 
tincture, it is then lieakud, and membered so and so. In place of beaked, (luillini com- i 

rnonly sags “armed.” 

BEAKES, a term formerly in use, signifyin.g, a kind of drinking-bowl or cup, derived 
from the same root ns the G-erman hrher, the Italian bkeMere, or the barbarous Latin 
Imccariiuti. The Scotch call a boo pc- J wooden dish a “ bicker.” . 

BikVLE, TjT<>xel SArn'H, b. I82S; an English phgvsiologist and microscopist, professor 
in the university of Lomlon. Re has written in opposition to Darwin’s theories. Among 
his productions are Horn to Work imli the Microscope, The Structure of the Tissues of the 
Body, Protoplasm, etc. 

BEAM (Ger. hmm, DxWbooni, Ang.-Sax. signify “ a tree”), any piece of wood, 
long like a tree. In the arts, the worci has many special technical applications. It is tlie 
name, for instance, of three parts of a weaving-loom (q.v.), for a part of the balance 
(q.v.), and for a part of the steam-engine (q.v.). lu ship-building (q.v.), it is applied to 
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any of tlic transverse pieces of framiag extending across the linlh In ship moasnrcnient. 
it ineaiis breadth at the wales. Bee Tonnage. "" 11, iu enginecriiig, is a strong slay of 
wood or of iron, for suppoiling lateral pressiir^^ iSee BTiJEXGTft oe MATiatLU.s. 

BEAU, of a ship, is one of the main timbers which aid iii supporting tlm deeks. 
Beams stretch across from side to sidep aiding to strengtiien and n[>lioId tin- s’nh's (if the 
Imil a,s well as the decks; and they are themselves sup|-orled at the ends by lmet^ive 
]!lcces, called laioes, standards, ami clamps. Eaeii is math* of oiu^ iiiu' ]>iec,e of tirnl>er, 
if possible; hut if the length be too great for this, two or ir.ore timbers are Fcarled 
together. Y/herever it is practicable, the beams are upheld at or mear tin* m.iddie by 
pillars. In i\io Great Eadern steamship, the beams ar(3 of iron, and, iikci iuost other 
parts of the vessel, are cellular in construetlon. In the old tiirdK-r-biillt sailiiig ^]iips-of-’ 
war, iiow rapidly becoming obsolete, the B. was the brcisuh^sl in llnohlji; the 

lakhJnpYedS the longest; the as that which supported the cnloii dock, and streiigih- 
cned tim hold. The old 74'gun ships had each 24 bc'ams under the lower deck, jiany 
of these eimractcristles still prevail; but others have given way to elnmg'C, f>wing l.o the 
iii(;reas(.‘d length of wvar-steamers, and to the iiecessity''of making room Ibrtiac inachi’jcry. 
The beams ot’ali sUipiS are genendly made det^pjer in the middle than at (lie eiuls, in order 
tiuit the decks supported by them may have a slight con vc.xity on the U[»p»er surface, Uj 
cm'iy uif the rain-water readily, and to lessen the recoil of the guns. 

Tiie position of the beams" stretching across a ship at right angU'S to^tlm direction of 
the keel, has given origin to many technical phrasers used on siii]>lH)ardi. “ On the M-ir- 
board B.”is applied to any distant point out at sea, at riglit angles to the keel, riiui on 
the starboard or right hand — as viewed from tiie stern'—side of the ship, “ ()n the lar- 
board B.” similarly ap)plies to the left liand. “ On the weather B,” is that side c*f the 
ship which receives or is towards the wind. “Before the B.” is the bem-jiigof any oldect 
whf3ii seen more in advance than c/i the beam. “Abaft the B.”is tin* reverse <;f 4 he 
expression just noted. “ On her beam-ends” is applied to the ]K)sitionof a ship whc}] so 
much inclined to one side that the beams become nearly vertical. 

BExlMAK, Fernando C., b. Yt., 1814; practiced law in Adrian, Micdii., -whcTe 
he was p)rohate judge, presidential elector, and meruber of congress, lie was an early 
opjponeut of the extension of slavery. His standing in the legai profession is high. 



BEAXffilG- is a handicraft proces.s in tlie cloth- man ufaciure preliminary to weaving, 
and was formerly done by the weaver him.S(dr; but it has long sin(.‘e bec<mic a. spcA-.ial 
employment, followed by workmen trained b) the business as beamers, and, like haud- 
wn^.Mving, is lending to extinction by machinery — warping and beaming, in weaving by 
power, being conjoined* into one operation. " See WEAviiXO, Ik is simply the art of 
wdndiiig the web on tlie wf.'aver's beam in a manner siiitalfle i\:-r weaving — tlm two essen- 
tial requirements being iirmness in die winding on of the web suilicic-ni io withstand the 
reaction of weaving, and evenness. hi tlm spreading of the yarn at ti:e r^apiired width. 
'This is elfected by what is called a beaming machine, which is simply a kind of roller- 
mill, cxiending from end to end of the beJamer’s sliop. Tlic wn-avtir’s beam, on which 
the web is to be \\miind, is setiiorizeintally on two upright sbmdards at the one end of 
the sliop, and at the cxthcir end there is"a frictiou-nller, set likewise Icvid in a heavy 
frame, lived to the flo(jr, on which the web is wound like a rope, whh the tlu'um- 
end out. 

The number of pins or straiKis in the \v(4> being known, the benmer lias merely to 
take a ravel (a conih-like utensil) witli the correspond hig nninbcr of teeth in Ihelireudth 
required for the web, and hiling each tooth successively with its respective pin, the 
sprcaidlngisconipleted; and the web being attadied to liui beam, llu^ Vtiiiilingon of the 
web Is a common crane operation, in which die tension on the yarn is regulatt'd by the 
friction on the friction roller. Ttie beaoier may thus beam fur 400 weavers. The price 
of beaming a web varies from Sr/, to perhaps Sd. or lOd 

BEAM-TBEE, (p^/rufi aEa, see Pykus), a lre(^ of 20 to 40 ft in lioiglit, a 

native of almost all parts of Europe and of coiTe.sponding (*lunat(-s iu Asia, not uneom- 
mon in the mountainous districts of Britain, and fre(iuentiy ]»lanted. It has been 
variously referred by botanists to several allied genera, eer/nas, e/udaput^, and 
It luis a straight iirect trurik, and a roimd or oval head; the leavers are ovate, cut and 
scri’atcd (in some varieties, decqily loped), white and dowmy bcneatii; the Itow'ers in 
large terminal corymbs; tlie fruit scarlet, of the size of small peas. Tlie fruit is acid 
and astringent, but becomes agreeable by incipient decay; it is soinelinnvs calh-d sorb or 
servicav-berry, and resembles the true service (q.v.) in quality, although much smaller. 
Beer is made of it by fermentation. The wn>o<l is very liai'd Vmd hmi-grained; it is used 
for <!Ogs for the wimels of machinery. The whiteness of the foliage makes the tree — 
sparingly introduced — ornamental in plantations. 

BEAU, Faba, a genus of plants of the niitural order loguminosm, sub-order papik 
ionacetp, included by Linnmus and many other botanists in the genus ria'a (s(*e Vetch), 
from winch it is distinguished ehiefiy by thelealhery tumid pods, sjxmgy within, and 
by the large scar on the And of the seed. — The Oo.\broN B. (7d fulf/dviH' nria faha of 
Liunams) is somewhat doubtfully supposed to be a native of the bouiers of the Caspian 
sea; it has been in cultivation from remote antiquity in Europe as well as in Asia, It is 




BEA2T, in agrir*ulli’rc. The B. vras cnllivatcd to a small extent at least in ancient 
times, both in P:i]estiiu3 and Egypt. The Roman family of the Fabii arc said to have 
derived tlieir munj fiotn tins plant. It requires a rich or alluvial land to grow the B. in 
perfeelioii, anil iience it is only found ciiteriug into rcgulai* rotation of croppiug iipoii 
soils of tiie best chilis. Sinc(3 tSie im rodiictioii of maize uito the s. of Europe, tlie land 
luulf.u' tills plant has been considerably restricted. 'J'be maize thrives better, and is far 
more [u’oductivf;* than the B., in wariii climates. In th(3 n. of Europe, too, the potato, 
tlax, licet, and other fallow crops are more productive and certain. Indeed, the high 
summer tempcratarc3 of tiie couiincnts of Europe and America is by no means favorable 
to the growth of the B, Tii the w. of England, the summers tire rather too moist for its 
yielding its seeds in abunda,nee. The straw and haulm are apt to be developed too miieh, 
and th(^ blossofus do not set well. Beans arc hirgely cultivated on all the better descrif)- 
tions of clay soils in tiie eastern coiLuties, such as Kent and ButVoik. Th(3 variety most 
g’cncn'Jiy grown tliere is Wm com-moii tlch or jiclil much resemblance to the 

iScMlch or fiorse-hntn. 

The morles of cultivation are very various, and a largo breadth is still sown broad- 
cast. I’iie gn^at objecUion to this niodc is the liability of weeds to spring up and check 
the grovrth of the cnip. ihnms are consid(3red one of th(3 fallow crops; but the soil, after 
it inis borne a cro]) of b(^ans, is little tltted for a cereal crop, unless it has been hoed and 
kept clean in summer. To clfect t]d.t,er.d, beans arc usually sown in ro\vs, and hoed 
during their early growth, eithea’ liy tlio hand or liorsc-hoe. In preparing the land for a 
B. crop in England, tlic stub}>lf3, aftin- biniig lil)(3ral]y dressed with farm-yard manure 
in autumn, receives a deep furrow, so as to expose the soil to the winter "frosts. The 
surface is then scarified, and after being liarrowed, the beans are sown in drills of 18 in. 
in width, at tlie rate of 8 to h.l husjiels jK 3 r acre. The sowing begins as soon after the 
month of Jan. ns the soil admits of the necessary opert\tions, and may be practiced up to 
the miihlle of March. Tlie earlier the cro]-) is juit in, the bf3tter in general is the chance 
of its b'eing productive. The greater liability of the eastern counties to drought, renders 
the crop more subject to the attacks of insects, such as the “black dolplun ,’’ ot 
wiiicli usually makes its appearance as soon as the plant suffers from the want of moisture. 
For this reason, the B. crop is rather an uncertain one in tlie climate of the eastern coum 


an annual plant, generally from 2 to 4 ft. high, with thick angular stem, leaves with 
2 to o o\'al leaflets, and destitute of tendrils. The pods are thick, long, and wooly within; 
the seeds more or less ovate and fiatteiied. The flowers, wdiich are almost witliGiifc 
stallvs, are ordinarily white, with a black spot in the middle of the wing: but there is a 
variety witli flowers entirely white, and anotlier in wfliieh they are scarlet. The flowers 
are deliciously fragrant. Burns alludes to this in the lines-— 


“The zephyr wantoried immd tliv^ bean, 

Ami bore its fragrant sweets aian^’,” 

A fielil of lieaiis perfumes the summer air for a considerable distance. The varieties and 
sub- varieties in cultivation are very nuiiierous, differing in the size and form of the seed, 
1 h (3 color of tlie ^io^yci^ the period wliicli tiiey require for growth, the heiglit, the stein in 
some iiiihranciied, in others divided at the base into a number of stalks— the pods in 
some mostly solitary, in others clustered, etc. The B. is cultivated both in fields and 
gardens, atid the seeds (beans) are used for feeding cattle, also for making a sort of meal 
for human fmai, and in a green state are put into broths or boiled for the table. They 
arc very nutritious, ca'mtaiuiog when ripe about 156 per cent of starch, and 23 per cent 
oflegumlne, a uitiV)geiioas substance analogous to the caseine of mUk. Whether for 
man or for cattle, however, tliey particularly require to be mixed with other food The 
straw is used for fodder, aud is very nutritious when cut before it is fully ripe. The B. 
succeeds best Oil a dry and, moderately rich soil. A well-drained clay Is very suitable 
for it. It^ tapering and deeply penetrating root unfits it for shallow soils. The 
varieties of B. p]’(3iciTed for the garden are generally much largely both plant and seed, 
than tlio.^e cultivated in the field. The Windsor B.‘has seeds of a flattened, almost cir- 
cular sliape, fully ail inch in diameter; whilst those of the horse B., or tick B., culti- 
vated as a. field-crop, are often not more tlian half an inch in length, and not quite three 
eighths of an iiicli in breadth. Garden-beans, jn Britain, are usually sown in spring, in 
rows 2 i“t. or more apart; and sowings are made at different dates, that there maybe 
.a succosifion of unripe beans for culinary use. The Windsor, Long Pod, and Early 
Atagazaii are among the most appi’oved garden varieties. 

Tlie roots of the B. are diuretic, and a decoction of them lias been used with advan- 
tage in cnsc’s of dropsy. 

B. crops are very lialJe to bo injured hy a species of aphis (q.v.) A. fahm, sometimes 
called from its color t]iC3 collier aphis, and sometimes the black dolphin which 
destroys the leaves, and so nmders the ])laiits incapable of bringing the ordinary amount 
of seeds to ])errection. The most effectual remedy known is to cut off; the tops of the 
plants, wliicii are ahvays first attacked, a.s soon as the aphis appears, and so to prevent 
its iniiltiplicalion. The Uqypuuj of lu.'ans is regarded by many gardeners as a good prac- 
tice, even when they are quite free of tlie ajiiiis. 

Tlie kidney B. (<l.v.), or liaricot {j.-hcmolaa ml^ark),Y6 an entirely different plant from 
the common bean. 
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tics, and other crops are gradually encroaching on ilw l-readih which it used to ocennv 
the Kussiim or wiiilcr beans are sown in these counties l.o some exu.Ml in uiiinm , •! Iri 
tiom ripemtig cariier, olteii escape the nttucks of vermin, .•imlsiilVcr Ics,-, ii-nni Hie droiV'-ht 

vmm!; fn in inspect bull, of s. il and edmai,-, tn Ihe cillib 

.Uion ol the field b., as any part of Inirope. llie aiiminers .-ii'c cuinparaiivelv cool "lui 
the rams geiicraliy modeiate, iiad pretty well diiriiscd over giov,;ne- mvi-oii ’t 
crops are les,s liable to depm^^ of iJie ‘‘biaek dolphin,' and'ihc loiig period over 
idiien Uie gvowtli or the plant is extended, is j'avoi'al.ie lo large croiis. b-emednies ihe 
crop IS sown broadcast, wiien tho land i,s clean and well manured; a'ld it is .•■■.lid ihll, !t 
laigu crops nave been raised In this wa^mes by Moving iu rov. s. Tim prodiiee ]).,■ nm 
niodo 0£ ciihivation. however, is rmieli inoni irregular, and liiei;uid isodeni !efi in a J'oni 
condition. iJi'illing is therefore tiio .general iiractieo in eiillivaiiag this cruo in tlie 
Ijoliiians. Ihe stubbie is usually manured and plowed iiiaulimin, and vrhen die vcithcr 
udiiiils, in spring it is plowed again, ami the beans are sown liv a. small i;,-cliii;e in everv 
third furrow; or the land is merely plowed in iinlumn, and Inr.nad drills or rid'.-es 
by die douoio mom-boiird plow in spring. Inlo Iheso die I'arin-', nn! lesni re is nut 
and spread aiKt the beans are sown aliovc it either broadnad, oi'' bv a tinvedi-n-.il 'd 
machine, i he sped is then covered by the dmible-inoided rdow, a-' ili llm priaMm-- of 
polaloes J.y Utw mode, the plants receive a nleiiUlul .-iipolvof impimem in tirs.'- i-arlv 
stages o! grouo h. _ 'VV hen land is out of conililion, or win i. ifm mop b ...o... I, 'n Thdlim 
and mfiniorpleseriplioiisof srnl this is perhap.s die ii;i'4 iidw-alile im diod'io fu’luw 
]\li._ ihipe, (Uiring has teiiMiicy ot h-eiitonburm;, introduces! Ihe i-higii .ii mclliod of cuiti' 
vat, on ihto laa.st Lotlmtii. The .stubble is dmigi.d and i-lowcd in ainmmi. and as Ui « 
the land IS my in springy, about three bushels of beans are drilled, la in. apari, [ly means 
ol CiaiieU,s nmchiiie. As soon ns the crop ajijiears above ground, Chirren's lever hoi-'-- 
hoe ns pul. over ihc ground to stir the surface, and keep it free from weeds Diiri im* 
spring a.id early summer, the horse and hand hoeing are repeal,., 1 as oj'b.n as it is dc mu I 
advisable iimil the crop covers in the land by its ahim.Im't foli.age, ami keens d^ wi -Vu 
-iveeds. i,Ir. JIopcs experiments indicated that liie yield of grain' is greater ij'.- tiie n- r • 
rov/ tlmn by wklc driliim*;. " u, l.il lui- 

In lingliiTKl llic crops of beans vary from 20 to « bushels iicr acre- but in drv and 
warm seasons tne produce often falls below Uie 11 as! -name, I .piamity! ’idle vn.Hrt ix'r 
ImsaJ. IS liOlU bO to G-I Ihs. C)ii some of Ihe be.st soiis iu irif,* ‘nui'i’i tUe 1 o-hih-iia .»a 
niany as GO busliel.s per aero are^obtained in favoraiile IsHoiis 1 ‘ 1 V';, 

Imshcl s so.neumes as mtich as O'J llis. In Seotlmd Ihe straw' inore a m iTi i ,f il ,n 
11 Eiitriand. Itjorms good fodder both for cattle ami h,,r,scs, u^w;.li \h 
matciial lor (ae uiuig-heap. Beans are usnally cut by ll;e .sickle, nllmved lo lieVfew 
(,Ui}s uiihomid to wianow, iind when hound, ])iit up into Iu Va-ri 

theic has been a cojtsK era])]o growtli ol leaves, they are (.iflen Inn^- br-[v;,^. ^hov n-p 

Kotwithfttaiidin^’ tiie rclntiveiv p-i-v ofir-ln 
llu.^J.)!eaoth u}H.ler Ih^ ci’op has heen diiniubhina’ also iu Sooilau;!.- }[ is -=<1 thut'tho 

retl m ' wh cirnm '■ 'l" t.o oilier cr.m.s, fer 

ietunu>\vh3di the hindppves luider potatoes iu the ]], soils of Fir- uU r rtinMn’ jll 

ho operung of the mihvays, has encroached upon tla; er^eut a'l f'n 

tire six-coiU’se roiation. In the Carse of Stirlhi'i’ unil F-ui-ii'l' n i-.i'n; o , F , p ' 
betlei\ and. bonus the chief ]ircparatioii for the ’i\-iieat crop 

iised us un a.rticlc of human fo/ab K i.s couMdered to h v 'rab^ f 

mo- oi horses which arc suhjeeted to hard work. For thisVurpo^c. li is nine ] ' oF 
ground, and uiixca with a little liran. In the winJer smsoa, a ])or<iou is oi'i ’n boflerf 
and ginui to them at night. When Ihe price is moderate; a ^ - 

and oilcake, or linseed is much esteemed for milch cow.s, jis will cs ib- fatp-duo- cuttm 
and shi‘e|). itipecial or liglit manures arc less applied to the B. cron linn lo 

and sulphate of lime Inn'e been useal with udvaut ‘ 
but Imm-jaid manure is almost essential to its free gTowlli. 

. Ig 2 na See Strycxinos. 

EEAII-€A2?EE. ...See ZyGOPiiYLmvcEAE. . ,r, 

BEAE 0OOSB. . See Goose. 

Fn /f 11 y W-'O. 0 i,a.? the (Jormans cal! it dn allii.sirm u, t!,,. le.mml i„'P ti-c wiJ 
worship Christ -were Ihri'c kim>’s1 Tiireo Kiinx’ 

ctl^nkl ’ilSr “b"' m'iiglirulrelaxnlimi vF rfc 

. 1 ^ ^ bidden somowh(‘re in it. I’he cake is llu'u dh-uh^l 

puces, person present receiving' one, and whofwer ohtain.s tin* piece wilh tlic hi-fn 

III c ,40^ W “PP«ir'«"y be atfonlcl ),„'<.iK.nsc i, noil, c, kin' l‘. Fra -c 
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drcn, partaking in Ilia unlreiv^al glee, were wont to elect a king, is not destitute of prol>- 
■ 'ability. 

EEAB, rr,vi.% a genus of qiitnlruoyds, tlie Type of a family called nrsu7(p, belong- 
ing to the oi’doi’ yla'.e, imb-ordc i* and tribe pfnuLgrada. In the ursidic or H. 

, family, ar.'* bielmh-d iioi onlj' the true ])ear.s, but also liadgers, gluttons, and wolverines, 
raci.-ons, i o^^tinenaUs, hhnlurmags, the kinkajou, the panda, 'etc. (See these articles.) 
TVuikiiig on the \vlu;le sole of ihc foot (plantigrade), the auinir.ls of this family are not, 
in genenJ, capable of running very swiftly; and the neaily equal length of their 1‘ore 
and liliui li'gs imhts tluan fur harping; most, of them are also iumvy Ijoih in torm and 
gait. ^ jhc.t whilst thus deilcient. m the powers which other earnivorou.s animals pos- 
.'^ess tor o-otahjiing prsj, they really ex.hibit the same beautiful mutual adaptation of 
C:iKhov..5er>ts end Avauis; they are, in fact, by no means strictly carnivorous; no animals 
are more tiifnwmghiy oumivui'cais ihan some of them; wIiUksI others, even of the true 
bee.rs, always give a deeiced ]n.-efcrence to vegetable food when it can lie obtained, and 
their teidii and digestive organs are in exact uccordanee with Mudi tastes. Their jaws 
are much mu='o ^-luiigat^Hi iimu dH)se of feline aninmls, and their bite proportionally less 
powerful, .ihh(*ugji some of tim la-ars are still V(.iy foiinidable from their gn^at general 
stn'nglii and the size of iheir canhie teeth. Their claws are lu-t retractile, and are 
a(iai)tevi tor digging in tlm earth, or for climbing Irec'S, rather than IV-r .^^eizing prev. All 
of the hurily liave live toes to eadi both of tlie fore and lihul feet. 

Bcar-i have six culling t(>etii above, and six below, one canine tooth on each side in 
each ja,w, with b-ui* bilse molars and two molars (or giindcrs) on each side above, and 
four false moirrrs and three imdavs belo^v. The false molars aie, in geiUTal, soon lost by 
the more' cai'idvoivms species. The true molars are %'er\ large and tula rcnlous, the false 
molars f.omi);ua!ive]y sinall. The tuberculous mow ns of the molars exhibit tlio ada])ta- 
tion to vcaCMal.'le food. — The ta.il in all species of B. -is veiy short, so that some of them 
almo.st appear tailless. ^?dost of tlmm may be described as noelurmd in th.eir lialiits. 

]k‘ars are found hi Eiu'ope, Asia, and North and icouth Anmiica, and luslh in warm 
and cold ciimales, Ihe fopecics l>eIonging to cold climates being in general the most tier(‘e 
ami carnivorous. Tbo ancients mention them as occurring iiiAfiTca; it mmst, therefore, 
be regarded as a ciirloms circumstance that no recent accounts make certain the existence 
of any species in that camlinent. Nor is any known to belong to Auslialia. 

The common 13. of Eiiropo, or browui 13." ( bu'.soav N/f/cA), was at one time a native of 
the Ih it i.sh islands. Bears Avere carried from Britain to Nome, for the cruel sports in 
which the Ikinians deliglded, and they cerlaiiily were lud. exterminated in beotland 
before the latter part of the llth century. The hroAvn B. is usually about four ft. 
long. a)id lAvo ami a lialf ft. high. Its claws are aljoiit two in. long, and much curved. 
It has ii convex foreheail, and gc.meraUy a. brown fur, Avhicli is somewiiut wmolly in tlie 
younger miimals, i)ut becomcs'smootljer Avith age. It prtiduccs from one to three young 
ones at a birth, Avhieh remain blind for about four Aveeks. It is generally IjehcAa d to be 
the only European .species, altliough dUierenl varieties occur; and one, the black B., ha-s 
b<ien regarded !)y some naturalists as specilically distinct. 1110 caimrnoiiB. isAury Avidely 
di.stnl)uted overliie ^vholo of Europe and of the n. of Asia, Japan, and North America,. In 
America It i.s known as the Barren Ground Bear. It is a sfdilary animal, and generally 
inhabits mountainous regions or thick forests It sornct lines pieys on lambs, kid.s, etc, ; 
is fond of li.di, Avlneh income countries, as in Karnlehatka, constitute a great part of its 
food; climbs tree.y in que.T of iioney, eats also fruits and Argchd)ies, and in confmoment, 
exliibils a strong a])pctiie for lu’ead" It usually prefers vegetable to animal food. The 
skin is vjlued for making fur-cloaks, etc.; the llesli is lucd as food, often in the shape 
of hams, as is tlird of the' American Black B. ; the paAvs are e.stt.emed a delicacy. Tlje 
fat (bear’s grea-c) i.s in great request as an unguent, for tiie hair. Tlie inicF.tines are used 
in Kamteinnka, instead of glass, for windows. To the people of Kamlchalka, indeed, 
bears, Avhicli are th.erc \Try ahuiKland nilord man}^ of the ra (‘(‘.agarics and cciid'orts of 
life. — Tiic coniiuon B., lilu} others of tlie- genus, in cold climates, usindiy spends ^tlio 
Avinter in a 1»>i*pid state. It selects a cawern or the holloAV of a tree for its iiybernalion, 
or makes a ho](> for itself by (li.gglng; ii Is also said, bat this neejls con linn at ion, some- 
tnne.s to (‘onstnict a sort of Imt Avitli branclie.s of trees, lined with mo.«is. The winter 
being spemt without food, it is said to he Auiiy lean on the return of spring. This and 
other specjc^s of B. arc A'ery often kitltB in their Avinter dens. 

Tlie American lilack 13. is found in all parts of North xXmerica. 

Its total Icagth seldom exc('eds 5 feet. The fur is soft and .'-mu'Clh, and generally of a 
glo.s.sy black; but tliere arc Aarieti('s of other colors, as th.c cinnamon B., the yelloAV B., 
etc. "Tlu* Ann-rlcan black B. a.snally cxhilnts a timid disposition; seldom attacks man; 
feeds chletly on berries, Avheii they can be obtained; occasionally visits gardens for the 
sake of eulihages and oilier Amge tab] e.s; and strongly prefers Amgetable to animal food, 
but ha.s re<‘ 0 urse to the lattcu’ Avhen pressed by hunger, and in such circumstances occU' 
sioiially ap])i*oaches human habUatinn.s and captures pigs, Avhich it endeavors to carry 
off. In siicii caffes the B. Avalks on its hind-legs, the pig' heing firmly squeezed betAveen 
its forc-])aAYs and breast, making a noise, which frequently leads to a i;escue. This and 
other species of B., Aviicn assailed, not iinfrcquently hug their adAmrsaries in the manner 
hero described, Avlien their strength renders them very dangerous. The skin of the 
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American black B. is used for caps, rugs, etc., and great mimljors are anriiially killed 
U})orf tills account, cliictly by tlie Indians in the employiuent of ihe Ihidscirs hay com- 
pany. Almost 10.000 skins'arc annually imported into iirilaln, oi' which. lwAV('ver«lhe 
greater ])art are again exported. In the beginning o! th(^ Ihlh e., tin* niunljcr imporhal 
was more than twice as great as how ; the skins were also of nnicli liialn-r ]nh*e. A il’s 
skin is still worth froin £1 to £11. -—The grizzly B. ((t/e/VA’; of JSorlli America, feund 
chiefly on the Rocky rnoiiiitains and the plains to the castAvard of them, fr?>ni /vfexicaj to 
hit. Oi'^ n., is much larger than either of the species alr(3nd\mn)tieed, tmd min-li more 
tierce and carnivorous. It sometimes measures more than 0 ft. from nose to hiil, and 
the claws of the fore -feet more than 6 in. iu length. It has a lerjgtln'iic-d and n.’irrowed 
muzzle, a very short tall, and long grizzled hair. Ko anhnal of the ikav ^vodd is Uiore 
formidable than the grizzly B. It is capable of overpoivoring the lason, and dragging 
away the huge carcass. It feeds, however, also on fruits and roots. — Tlie ardlo B.. or 
jadaV D., also called the white B, (U. resenildes this species in Fi::(' ainl dcrce- 

ness. but is very distinctly c-haracterized by its tiat lioad and comparatively loi:g neck. 
It has a smooth white fur. It is the only known species of B. wliich is stri-lly marbit? 
in its habits, never being found far fioin tlie sea. It inhabits the must riordna-ly sliores 
of Asia and America, Spitzbergen, etc., where it pursues seals, bolh in lln- Vvat{‘r and 
upon tlie ice, and preys upon fishes, birds, etc. Amongr-t tin? anicles of iis food are 
{'ggs and berries in their season, and in eoatioement it Vv'lll subsist long o?j bread aial 
other vegetable food. Like other species of tl:e genus, il di -ikiy.s greal alTection for 
its young, and will bravo all dangers in their <iefeime. — Of oilier spi^cics of B., the 
Byriati B. {Il Sijrlucub^, may be mentioned, as ])eihaps the s]x'ci<'s pm'timilai‘)y 
intended by the name B. in the Old Testament. It is gemu-ally of a dingy-whihi 
or hrown color, and lias a stiff mane of erect hairs between tlie shouldcr.-<. Flocks 
are not .safe from it, yet it more frecpiently commits ravr.gcs on entps^ of ]ni].se. 
In its Inibits generally, it much resembles the common B. ; a.s do also the d hibet B. {U, 
Tlbctartm), and the spectacled J1 (U. ornatm), so c.dleil f’rom semicircular yellow marks 
above its eyes, a native of the Andes of Chili. — The lnng-]ipt?cd B., or siolh B. {l\ Uthl- 
<(tv^),oi the East liulies, is the kind cominonly led about liy Luilau juggler.s. Bs long 
hair, short limbs, high hack, pecuiiaiiy imcolilh a]>pe:irancc\ and gcntlcnt'ss of di.sposi- 
tioii, recommend it for tiiis imrpose. In a wdld staU;, it is .^aid lo feed chiefly on fruits, 
honey, and ants.- It p(>sse.s.scs iu a remarkable d(*grce the iioweu*, eamumar! iu some 
measure to all tlie bears, of protriidlog the lip.s iu order to laylioldor focMl. — Home otlser 
East Indian species, wliich feed cidetly on fruits and Jiouej', ‘are known as suu-bears, a.s 
the Alalayan B. {i\ J/ahop;o?«/,s') and tlie Bornean B. {V. tLvjLmhtf), They are charac- 
terized hy an exlremely long extensile tongue. Tliey are of g'iitle disposition, and 
beemme veiy a.(Ih(d.ioiiakmvhcii tamed. Sir Stamford Rattle.s liail a La? ay an B., wliich 
was very playful ami quite harmless, althougli a ])owerfu] animtd, anil wiiieh showed 
retinmuent oi' taste in refusing to cat any fruit but liic maiigosleiai, or .h) drink any wine 
but champagne. This species in a wild state does miK'li dainago to coeo.a-nut filiuita- 
tions, hy climhing tlie ticcs, ajid eating oil the terminal bud, wiien it i.s .said also to drink 
the sap (toddy) wliich ll()W.s out in abundance. 

Kemaius of several, cxtiiu.'t species of B. have been discovered in cavi's iu Germany, 
England, a, nd other countries ."^ome of wliich apficar to have lieen huger tJian the pre.^emt 
bears of Eiu-opi*, and (.)f more dechled carnivorous projK'usities. Of tiicse, the U. k/u /cc/.v, 
or great cavern .B., lias the skull of consideralile vtrlictii elevation from the upper cm! of 
tlie muzzle, and larger tlianthatof tlie liig-gest browui boar. Tin? L'. has a skull 

nearly of die couliguralion of that of the U, and of the size of that of V\ 

spah/nx The LA prisrjfx or ancient B., has the skull of a smaller size, and dbtering less 
from that of jiving bears. 

Ant B. i.s a nahic of the great ant-eater (q.v.). 

BEAIi, BisiiE, or Beeii. See Bakley. 

BEAB, Gueat and Little. See Ursa I^Iajor and Minor. 

BEAB-BAITIHG. In dilTcrent countries, Ix'urs were formerly made olij<'Cts of cruel 
sport, by being bailed with dogs. In England, B. was one of ‘the <vstabli.shed amuse- 
ments, not only among the common people, but among nobdos, and (wmn I'oyalty it.seif; 
it is n latcd thut qm en Elizabeth did not con.sider it uuheruling her sex or rank to attend 
these rude entinlainments. Pennant, in liis Xoohfpp {|uoling from 77c; /Leh 

of yarthnijiberhnid, “Our nobility also ke]d their brairward; twenty 
shillingsnvas the annual reward of that otlicer from lii.s lord, the hfth earl of Eorthum- 
berlanfl (who died 1537 ), ‘ when he comyth to my lorde in ('hristmas, witli liis lord- 
shippeh bee.sts for making bis lordscliipV'nstyme ‘the said twelve days.’” The places 
whore bears were kept and publicly baited w’cfe called bear-gardens. ‘There Is a spot in 
die neighborhood of the court at‘ Westminster, wiiich, until lately, was known mi the 
bear-garden. B., like bull and badger bailing, has long been unknown in England. 

BEABBEEIT. See Arbutus. 

BEABB, the hair wduch grows on the uppiu’ lip, and on the chin and clK‘.Gks of the 
Bale sex. It is usually, though not always, of the same color as tliii liair of the head. 
JUt somewhat shorter, stronger, and more wiry; it U invariably the color of the hair on 
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th;- ey. brows. Tbo^ lb h tlic rllstlriftivo sign of manhood. . In womm, an incipient Jb 
! Iw ];>ter yciirri of life, instances also occur of women wltli a B. 
ly tbyi (.f the nusle S'W, laii tliese ran recorded as prodigies. The B. h 
p u' r'T;; in.vi)riaia iii ]h'-r‘'Ous of die Slavic and Celtic races. yTh^ Amer- 

ica. ■ me natnraiiy alii.oM bcardlc.ss, moke themselves entire!}'' so by plucking out 
til.! h.i'i’N of llirAicaril. lii (-irly times, tlie B. was considered by almok all nations a., 
si/n of -bvneili and an ornamc'nt of manhood, was carefully" cherished, and even 
rcgj^;d(‘'] as sa-TcU. Among the Turks, Arabs, Persians, and many other nations, the 
rcmnvai •)! the B. vra^, and is yci to a veig" great extent, regarded as a severe punislirnent 
and m. extreme dc-gi':hlalioiL The case of David’s ambassadors, recorded in 2 Samuel, 
cimp-. X., i-'hadroh'.s the same feeling as prevalent among the ancient Jews. The Mos- 
lems cm’ry c(/nbs conslanlly oho’d witli them for the purpose of dressing* the beard. It 
is (‘mam-.L- to do so immediately after prayers, the devotee remaining on his knees 
diiiring die op. r.'iiion. ILe Laiis that i'nll out are then carefully picked up and preseiwcd 
for (udondiment v'hli ilieir coviirr wlmii lie dies; frequently he himself deposits them 
lafoujhaml lu luLmle.di mat tomb. The, aneient Jcavs did not dye their beards, anil the 
Turks r.uxly, but tin* praedee vms eonuiioii among the Arabs and Persians. The Arabs 
dyt'd die li. ivd. not cmly licsmnse dye of tliat color (being merely a paste of heuivi 
Iriivi.-s; 'e.-a.-. ea-i’.y ol/iabijii)]-.'-, but l)eeanse it vras an approximation to golden yellovvg the 
color reoom.iir"ud,'rl 1h;>ir prophet, Itloharamed, who hated black, the* color llie 
jVrsiaus p.xieired. 1 lie i^er^ian king'j are said, to have interwoven their' beards with 
goUltki'cvd. It I's (amti>rnary mnong thel’urksto anoint the B. with perfume, audio 
smoke it with irn’cnse. Tim Je\vs also anointed their beards. The Moslems commonly 
c]ip]X'd_tlK‘b‘ Vv'hiskers, the Jews did not. The Egyptians shaved their beards except i‘n 
tiiiic ot mourning, wlicn they let them grow. Prom some of the ancient Egyptian 
statuO'^, Isox-.ever, it vroiild appear lliai beard-cases were worn, which would seem to 
indicate ikp (liu pi'actioe of shaving v/as not nniversal. The fashions of beards have 
iK'cn very diJerent at (11 tlereii I tiinos anil in different coumtrkis. 

A neglect(‘d Ib ummmdgu of mourning among the Jews. According to Levi’s jiSne- 
chict f:f (ha (nr I CertiiHfitica of the Je-i£s at this Present Time, they are foi'bid- 

den to sltave or cut llieir nails, (a* bating for 80 days aider the dealli of a- father, mother, 
brother, sister, son, daughter, wife, or hushand. In Greece, the lb was universally worn 
till the time of dJf xaiider the great, who ordered sliaviiig, Giat tlu^ beards of his soldieiv, 
might not be laid Isold (>f by tln'ir enemies in l>attle. Shaving vras introduced among 
the Poinaus about 800 u.c’. Pliny sa^'s Scipio A fricaiius was the drst Homan who shaved 
everyday. I6u];-e( tuent iy, the hrst day of slkiiving was regyirdod by tln^ Pio.mans as tlm 
entraiice upon maT-oodi, and cc'li.brated witii grea.t feslinties. Under Hadrian, tlie ib 
x\ti3 ailowedt to grow again; smd tills fashion prevailed till the time of (hmstantine the 
great., wh ai it vvas dbiermtinued. iTter the great, compelled shaving.in Hiisxiu. liyinqios- 
ing a heavy lax ri]>oi5 11:..- B., and fiii'ilicr, liy iiaving tlie beanls of all whom he found 
wearing tb.em p/n'eked out by the rtiots, or shaved with a blunt razor. Th(^ B. wascom- 
inonlyw'tum in .I'raia-e till the time of l.ouis AIM., wlnm, beeau.^o the. momuch wms 
vuung and beardle--. -.be i’a-.blon dianged at the court n’ul tliroughout the kingdom. A 
tumiiar change too!; ]ua.ee in l^'p.ain on the accession of PJdlipV. Vvdlii regard to our 
own (.'onutig', Ilic; .\ngio-Saxons wore beards for a, considerable time after Hieir iiivasi<ui 
of Britain; jmd tiie ib appear.s to li.ave litam general among the people ed lh (3 lime <8’ the 
Ata'inan eomj’n^i. Bu't tLc Normans not only shaved themselves, hut compelled the 
comiueird to dn so ]i]..rwi>e; ami many of the "English preferred to leave the conutry 
rather uuin siiljmlt to have t heir wlii.skers s’navcal. It would appear; Innvever, from llio 
sc 'dpiured reprr .‘ntathm- (.n die tomlm of kiiigs and nobles, lhai n^d very long afi a' the 
conquc'f of <Iie Aornnun .ulopted tlie custom they Imd prohiliited among the vaii- 
q;n'sh»‘d. Edvx.i'<] I'iT is represerted on his Lomb in MTsstminster abbey with a very 
long beard. In <' 1 ' time m Kbzribedi, liea.rd-i were of the mo>t varied and* fautastic cut. 
Tayicnx tlie \vaU‘i’-poety’ thus satirizes die extravagance of beards prevailing in that 
and die Sticceedlng rmgn: 

So t-K.’ as tluY,' u'twe starched stiff and fine, 

Lik,- !.i l;in hnstles ftf soraeang’iy svt'inc; 

Some rut and pruned like to a unfek-set hedge, 

Soiu.j iilce a ;'pa<ie. soiin^ like a fork, soldo dquare, 

Soria -ound. ‘-o.in.- reowoil like some sUirkbare; 

Sora-M'h'irp stiitniuin'atdiioii, dagger-iike, 

Tiiut may v'h.h V tiisperiug. a ja-nih cye.s out-pike. 

Sonic V it li t iio iviinmcr-cnit, or Uoiiinh T, 

That, liei.alit.x depths. {>readt}is. tiirorm, square, oval, round, 

_Vu i n.'ps {?;-•( )’Tu-tricai in beards arc found. 

The B. gradually dec*] i»u‘d under Chailes I.; in the reign of Charles II., whiskers and 
mustaches only weiv w'orn; ;ind tlu* practice of shaving the w*hole face soon became 
general till oven* Europe; tuid it is only within the last 70''years that the Ib has bexm in 
sor.m measure resl oretl, the <o](U(*i*s of Bonaparte setting the example. But until within 
the last :>0}cai’', it was regard '*d by some of the (mntinental govern-ments as a badge 
.signilicjunt of democratic sentimenis, and as such was interfered with by police regula- 
lions. Physicians recommend that the B, should be allowed to grow on the cbm and 
U. IL II.-22 
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throat in eases of liability to inflammation of the larynx or of the bronchia?; and mus- 
taelies and whiskers are reckoned useful for yjreventioa of toothaches and nervous dls- 
€as(3s of the face. The British soldiers in tiie Crimea were allowed to wear their beards; 
and with some limitations, the British army generally are now ix'nnhled lo do so. The 
wr?arhig of the B. has, in short, been a matter of fasfiion in all ages and eounti’ie.s—an 
extreme in one way usually leading to an extreme in the oth{?r. A t pres(?nl, the tendency 
in England and elsewhere is lo let the B. grow, though in a way suggest d by the taste 
of the individual. The B. is itself liable to the same diseases with tin', Imlr of the head, 
and to a peculiar disease occasioned or kept up by shaving, consisting in a 

bark-like exudation from the inflamed sebaceous glands of tlie liair. For dehdh'd inlor- 
matloii, see Kitto’s Bible; Biilwer’s xivtijiclal Uningding (Lond. Iflod); Hoto- 

man’s (Leyden, 1580), reprinted in Lexicon oi ihtiscus; Tayl<n’’s W/ilp of 

etc. 

BEARD, James H., b. K. Y., 1815; brought up in Ohio, and began to paint por- 
traits at the age of 14; settled in Cincinnati, and became conspicuous in Isis profession, 
In 1840, he exhibited Ids first composition, “The Xorth Carolina Immigrants,” which, 
gave him a national reputation. xVmong later works arc ‘‘The Ltmd Spcaailator,” “ dlie 
Long Bill,” ‘Alut all Night,” etc. He has painted portraits of Clay, Harrison, Taylor, 
and many otlier public. men. 

BEARD, Rtciiakd, b.d., h. Tenn., 1T09; graduate, of Cumberland college, and 
in 184d president thereof; from 1854 professor of .sy.stematic t.heology in the same insti- 
tution. He is a leader in the Cumberland Presbyterian org;aiiization, and Ids work on 
B//fif(iimtlc Tkeolor/y is the embodiment of their doctrines, " Dr. B. has heeu a zealous 
worker for the church and for the education of the peot)le, 

BEARD, WilltamII., h. Ohio, 1824; ])rothcr of James IT. and also a painter. He 
began portrait-painting wdieii young; visited Europe, ami settled in New A'ork in ISflO. 
His eonipositions are mostly grotesque or satirical; some of them arc “Bears on a 
Bender,” “Dance of Sileuus,” and “Court of Justice.” 

BBARBIE, By this name is the dttle fi.sh called the loach known in t^cotland. See 
"Loach. ■ 

BEAM MOSS. See Usnea. 

BEARDSTOWN, seat of justice of Cas.s oo., Ill, on the Illinois river, and the Rock- 
ford, Hock Island and St. Louis railroad, at the terniiims of the Springfield and Illinois 
Southern railroad; pop. 2528. It has some manufacturings e^Aablishinents, and good 
tratle in agricultural products. 

BEABIHG, of a ship at sea, is the direction in which she .sails, in reference to the 
points of the compass. Or, in a more comprehensive sense, it is the direction in which 
each of two objects is situated in reference to the otlier. When the latitudes ami longi- 
tudes of two places are known, tlieir respective bearings from ca<;h other can be calcu- 
lated by trigonometry. On shipboard, seamen often coiiveinenily refer tim B, of anojljcr 
ship, or of an object on shore, not to the points of the compass, hut relatively to the 
line followed at tlie moment by the ship’s keel. Tims, the B. of the di>lanc(‘ obj<*ct 
may he aheml, (intern, oixihe darboard how, on the larhotfrd quarter, etc.: the boiv being 
between the head and the midship, and the quarter between the rnidshi]) and tlie stern. ' 

Bearing, or ratiier tlie verb to bear, is mucR used as a techiiicai direcnem on ship- 
board. Tiius, to “bear in with the laud,” to “ hear oil; from the land," to “ iiear up,” 
to “bear away,” etc., arc nearly equivalent to sailing, or steaming, or steering, in such 
and such directions. 

BEARING THE BELL, a phrase wliieh signilies to take the lead or first place in any- 
thing, or to carry away the prize. This old colloquial phrase is said to have originated 
in a practice, at the early part of the 17th c., of giving a small gokhm or silver hell a.s 
a ])rize to the winner at house-races. See Bell. In .Dudley' lord North’s Fe^rest of 
Varieties, p, 175, we read: 

Jockey and his hor.se were by their masters sent 
To put in for the bell— 

Thus right, and each to other fitted v'cll, 

They are to run, and cannot misse the beil. 

BEAR LAKE, Oreat, in British America, inn. lat. 65'^ toGT'l and w. long. 117'' tol23l 
It is the most northerly of that chain of fr(?sh-wateT seas — Huron, Superior, Winnipeg, 
xltluibiiHca, Great Slave, Great Bear — which mark a continuou.s hollow in tin? middle of 
the continent. Great Bear lake is irregular in shape, wilh a surface e.stimaied at hi,fl(K) 
sq.m., equal to about half the area of Scotland. It sends forth a river of its own name 
to tiie ^[ackenzie. Its height above the ocean is computed at 230 feet, I'iie ehmate i<, 
of course, severe. The rigor of the winter maybe inferred from the fact, that boats 
are sometimes blocked up by solid ice, after the crews liavc begun to sufl’er f^’orn the 
heat and the mosquitoe.s. 

BEAR-LEABEE. In former times, bears were led about with a chain, muzzled, :iiid 
made to dance or stand on their hind-legs for popular entertainment, small dancing- 
dogs being usually added, for the sake of attractiveness. As a measure of police, these 
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goraei\^liat dangerous and painful exMbitions are now stopped. From tliis old practice 
has been taken the phrase, beai'-Ieadeiv now used jocular]}^ to signify a discreet person 
who takes charge of a youth of rank on Ms travels to see the world. 

BEAR MOUNT AIK, in Daupliinco., Penn., containing valuable beds of anthra- 
cite. The ‘Anounlain” is only about 760 ft. high. 

BEASN, formerly one of the 33 provinces into which France was divided, and now 
forming the greatest portion of the Basses-Pyrenees. B. was a portion of Aquitania 
Under the Romans, and after tlie downfall of that empire, under its ruling dukes, it 
was a. country of considerable importance. Prom the iutermarriage of the ruling fa-miiy, 
the counts of Foix, with that of Navarre, sprang the French monarch Henry IVh, wlio, 
because he was born and brought up in B., was derisivel}^ called the Bearnois. When 
lie ascended the tlirone of France, it, of course, virtually became a part of that country; 
but was only fonnall}’* incorporated with it in 1620 by Louis XIII. In 1813, after the 
British had crossed the Nive, and established themselvc\s in Urogne, St. Jean de Luz, etc., 
the rich fields of B. furnlslicd them ample supplies, the peasards taking their proiluce, 
for which they were well paid, as regularly to the British stations as to market. 

BEAE-PIT, a ])it prepared for the keeping of bears, usually seen in zoological gardens. 
A pit of this kind is circular, measuring about 25 ft. in diameter, and 20 ft.deep. The 
sides are built with brick; the bottom is level, and paved witii stone; and, around are 
vaults with doors for the residence of the bears. From the center of the pit rises a stout 
and tall pole, on whicli are cross-spars at proper distances, to enable the bears to climb 
to the top. As is well known, the animals are fond of climbing up these poles, and 
cntelii ng morsels of bun from the visitors. The poles are sutliciditly distant from the 
sides to prevent the bears from leaping out. The vauhed receptacles require to be cool 
and dry. 

BEAR RIVER, in Utah; 400 m. long; flows into and out of Idaho, and empties into 
Great Salt lake. There are magnesian and otlier mineral springs on its banks. Coal is 
found where tlie Central Pacific railroad crosses. One of the peculiar features is a group 
of soda springs occupying 6 sq. miles. 

BEAR’S GREASE. Under this name there are sold by perfumers and others, large 
quantitie.s of pomades, tastefully done up for the toilet, and which are represented to be 
of great efficacy in nourishing and promoting the growth of hair. These so-called 
])reparations of B. G. are for the most part composed of purified beef -marrow, liog’s- 
lard, or fat of veal, and spermaceti, along with almond oil, and some scenting ingredi- 
ents. Tlie genuine bear’s fat or B. G. would appear to possess the virtue of encouraging 
the grow'th of, and strengthening the hair, in an eminent degree; but the scarcity of the 
commodity is such that substitute fats are employed to supply the demand. See Haje, 

BE'AS, anciently Jli/pham, one of the live rivers wdiich give mime to the Ptmjab, or 
land of five waters — Jelum, Chenab, Ravee, Bcas, and Sutlej. It rises on the verge of 
the Ritanka pass of the Himalaya, in lat. 32^ 34' n., and long! 77" 13' e., its source being 
13,200 ft. above tlie sea-level. After a course of about 220 m., it joins the Sutlej, 35 m. to 
the s.s.e. of x^mritsir. It is subject to periodical rises. and falls! being in the dry season 
generally fordable ; but after the rainy months, it is sometimes nearly half a mile in breadth 
about 20 m. above the point of continence. 

BEASLEY, Frederick, d.d., 1777-1845; b. N. C. ; an Episcopal clergyman; from 
1813 to 1828 professor of moral philosophy in the university of Pennsylvania; author of 
a defense of Locke called Satreh of Truth in the Seience 'of the Ibinuin Mind\ also of 
v/orks in opposition to the doctrines of Br. Chaiining. 


BEAT, in music, a species of embellishment vrritteu thus : , and played as 

follows: . ■ Boat also means a signal given by the baud or foot in music to 

* insure simultaiieoas performance-Ethe hand or foot being raised 
on the unaccented, and lowered on the accented part of the bar. 

BEAT, IN jMustc {(tnUi), a term used in the plural for the pulsations or tlirobMngs 
resulting from the .vibrations of twm sounds of the same strength and nearly the same 
pitch, or two sounds alike in intensity l)ut not in exact unison. In tuning unisons, 
as in the case of twmor more pipes or strings, the operation is guided by beats'; until tlm 
unison is perfect, more or less of beating will be heard; wlien the unison is very defec- 
tive, the B. have the effect of a rattle. The complete absence of B. affords the best 
means of attaining by trial a perfect harmony, 

BEATIFIC'ATIOH, is a solemn act in the Catholic church, by which the pope, after 
scrutinizing the life and services of a deceased person, pronounces him blessed. After 
this he may be worshiped in a specified portion of the church, and the act holds out 
the prospect of future canonization, which entitles him to general worship in the church 
universtd. B. wms introduced in the 12tli century. It may be regarded as an inferior 
degree of canonization (q.v.V 

, BEATJXG AND WOUNDING, or simply icounding, is the name sometimes found in law- 
books for the offense of inflicting on another some dangerous hurt or wound; and it has 
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li.‘cn other^.vise clc;:!CTihecl fis fin aiT.<^rnrfited species of l)aUcry ((|.v.). A. sdll more aygTa- 
vated and alJsxdoiis olieiiso of ibis klni] used to a]>pcur iii the list <.d uiVonses ayalrisU-io 
erimlinil liviv of Kiigliind under the teis^n v/liieh was a violentiv d(![?i”Iving 

anotlier of the use of a liunnlier proper for his ci(.’i'ense, suoli as an firm, a hey, a t:rir:t*r, 
.mi eye, a forc-tootli, and sonic otiiers; hut it 'was laid down puaiidiy enough, that llio 
loss\),l; one of tlie jaiv-deelli, the ear, or the nose, v/as no niayln-ru in eonimon jaw, 
hoeause those rneinlKun (ani heM>f no rise in liglding. 

The OiTeuses to AV-hiel* we jmvo nd'erred— \'iz., htJJcri!, h'afi/if/ and rrlt^n, and 
maifhan — can, however, lie Imst (’(uisidered under die impoi'tant find wt-ji-jaiown term 
Assau'I.t, which is .indeinl often used to cxjirims tlio idiove injuries, and wiiieli i.s inqilied 
in them, all. Tlie fdiove (.illenses, it will havm lieeii eliserved, all involve an aetnal attack 
on and injiiiy to the person of the party assault ed. Ihit tiiere may Ire an fissauit winLoiit, 
suC'i actual hurt. Tiiis is a tvaioi/o/t. «K.va'/i/d and lienee, in eimnina! law, as>auifs are 
dibllnguish'sl jy their or a^hjtuf ' i\d. Aeoianion ; ai'U hu% lw>iu u- hu d 

as an atlernp-i; or oiter to do a corpm-al hurl: to another, as liy striking at another with a 
stiek or wnaipori, or w’ithout a w'eiirMin, thougli the party strikiny inisess his aim. '■j’he 
prlnei})al is, linit it is bidiieierJ, in order to eonstilute sneh an oih-use, llnit lln-vsi has 
been sneh an exliibUion of a violent and ofiVnslve as to show at om.'e tin* inten- 

tion, and tlie power, to connnit it. Bo, dra’iviny ti, sword or bayonet, iir (wen luddiny irp 
a, list in a rneuaeiny inauner, throwiuy a Imttlc or gia.ss with intent to wannul (iT strike, 
pu'eseutiny a g’uu at a peivaui W’iiO is witliin tie,- distance to wldeli tlie yuu will carry, 
iiointiny a pitclifork at a person wlio is wiihiii. i’caeh, or any other sirnllai’ aat, accom- 
panii‘<l \rhii siK;h cirouinsiaiiees as denote fit the lime an iutenllmi, coip.led with a 
jxrosent ability, of using actual violcnee figainst tlie person of aimther, wUl amount to 
ft n assault. — llusYcli on CAovn'-sWiOxZ d//;?d's/.vYOe>/w, ve.l. i. p. Tod, It Inis even been laid 
down, that to present a pisiid, purporting to be loaded, so near ns t<,» ]a’o<luee danger to 
life ii the pistol had gone off, is an assault in j:>oint of law, aUhongh, in fact, (he pistol 
was not loaded. 

Ihit no v^xa''d.s‘, lK>\vever pnivokiiig or irritating, etin amount (o an assault. On the 
other hand, He. injury need not. he (n'fccred diivM'tly with the hand of the person 
rualdug ti;e a.ssfuilt. Thus, llnn’e lurty lie an fissauii ly eneourfiging a <log to bite, by 
riding over a person witii a liorse, oi* by wilifully and violently drivi]ig ji cart, etc., again.^t 
the earriagc.of another pm-son. l\’or is it ueee.'^.-aiy tiiat tin* -m.siult should be liiunediate, 
as where a defendant th!’(AV’ a ligltled into a imuinn.-plaee, which, bchug tossixl 

■froni hand to liand, by diil'ereat persons, at Iasi his fm* piahillif in the face, ami put out 
ids eye, it was adjudged that this wms actionubie. Ami the same lias bren held where a 
pei'-soii wantonly pusned a drunken uuur against anollier, and tiierehy hurt him. A 
defeudaiit put soiue cautliarides into coileo. in order that a female miglit take it; and 
Bhe did take it, and was made ill by it; find this vrus Indd to be an assiudt. It is fil^if an 
assault, willfully and of rmiliee, to expose anotlier to the. i;ijclemency of the weiithmp so 
is the taking indecent libertie.s with feiuaies wUiiout their consent, fillliougb tiny d i!l not 
actually red.si ; and hwsuch indem^ A ’dH'rties a very appUcation been 

even to the ex ten I; of liolding a niedie-ul practilioner guilty of assault, wlio .^tripped a 
young girl of lier e.iothes, on tlm prelcnse Miat he could not otherwise judge of her hlness. 
Fiiiliintiiro])isls ami liemwoltmt ]K'ople wdil likewise be gkal to be told, ilait not only 
doeatlu-^ striking lied take, jb.accfit a prixi-Vfild constilule an a-'^ault ;is b*^' ,veen tin* coni-' 
bataiits theniselv.:\s, but ail persons proseut in concert and eo-oiKuatlon rmr-," be p-mibhed 
it-s aiders and abettors. Ag.ain, an as.saiilt may lie eomiiiit ieil by uiuawifthy imprlsorilng 
or de.tMirdng the person of fmodier; and by simdi deteniion is mcainl every coiiruacinem <>1: 
tlie person, rvhether il be in a common prisrei or \i\ jx pdAMte' house, or liy a furcablo 
deUiining in the public .str<;ets. Numerous other cfise.s conic, be sta.ted. sliiiwing hov; 
nicely and pr(r;ec.tiv(‘iy the hiw on this subject has been e.!iicidai,ed; but the e.xpia'midi.u 
we imve given is suOicient, for ito poimlar ilhrsindion. 

Generally, It may be laifi down, that (he essential thing is the A/. Tvifh wlsich the 
alleged act is done, so timt no matter how violent or memv-h.g I he coniiuct of lltc accused 
may have appeared to be, nor even how serious iue injroy, if it cam be .shov, n that th.e 
wiiole was unintentioual or aeeldentul and imde.sigmsl, thmv is no icrsauif. It remains 
to bo added on the suliject of common assfUiUs, that the p;u1y injurefl may ]uoce<Ml 
figaiust the defendant summarily or by aetion or indictmout bw the sunic fisoiuli ; hut, 
die court ill which the action is brought, iv ill not Compel hiiu to make his ('Iceticm to 
])ui'sue either the. one or the other. Yet if the parly 1ms ohtiilucd fi cmivictum bid'orc 
justiee.B of the pieace, tins will ]>c a, bar to any oilier remedy, civil or and If the 

justices grant a ceitiiicfde that it was not pfowd, or \vms\rihing, lids fil.-'.o, a- mu.-^l lie 
'quite it])parei>t, will be a bar. 

\Yith respect to arjj/rtinftcd assaults, their special ehnnictrr arises from the great erinn 
inality of the object Intendml to be ('ITccted. Tlius, fUU‘m]»ts to mtirder, or lo do grcfif 
liodily harm, to ruYhb. and to obstruct ofilcers of the Ifiw in the execution of Icgid" pro- 
cess, are all of the nature of aggravfilcd assaults; as fire also ultempts to cominit rob 
beiy or any other felony. The remedy for ;in aggravated a.'.isfiult is usual! v by indict, 
xnent, but justices of the peace may also, at kxast'hi the irnst insiance, decide some cases. 
In certain cases the punishment is regulated bv recent si.ttutes; tlms. by 1 he At and 25 
Yict, cc. 00, 100, it is enacted that persons imluwi’uriy and maliciously starving an 
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apprentice or servant, wlierebv ,t]ie life of siicli person sM be, e or the heal tlx 

iiijvii'cd, shall l)c guilty of a nxisdemeanor, and on conviction iMy- be with 

<',r 'svhhou t bard la!a)r, for any Icrin not exceeding t\vo: years; the oifensc 

sluill be against a young person luider the age of !(> years,' arid shall amount in point of 
Inv.' to a ['Llcniy, or tt» an nt tempi to coinmit a felony, or to an assault wd tlx intent toconi- 
iiilt a f hu.y, t!ie guardimns of the union or parisli, or, where there are no guardians, 
the oversee rs of the parish, are a ULlicrized and required to prosecute, the costs of the 
prcseeiitjoii being paid out of the. eoinnion fund of suelx union or parish. Again, by 
an aet of xbi and he e. 100, it is declarud expedient to make further provisions for 
tixe piini-brnent of aggmvated assaults, and it is therefore enacted that it* any person 
siiall unhiwLully and und leicnisly iajUct u[Hni any other person, eitlier w'iUi or without 
any w'capon or instrument, any grievous bodily Ininii, or unlawfully and maliciously cut, 
sta'n, or wo«'.ind any other per,<o!i, every such omeader shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and being ccniidcted thereof siinU be UaJ/lc to three years’ penal servitude, or to be impris- 
oned, with or w'ithout hard labor, for a term of two 3mnrs: provided, however, that 
nothing coufaiim I due act sludi be deemed or taken to repeal other enactments of die 
act, by Vv'hieli it is provided that if any person shall unlaw'tuHy and nialicioudy, by any 
mcai:s, wound any ]»i rson, so as *t]iereby to endanger llie life of sucb person, or'so as 
thereby to indict uiion such person any grievous bodily barm, every sucli oifemler, lining 
Cvinvieied thereof, sliali be liable to be sentenced to penal servitude for life, or for the 
term ot three years, or to be iinpri.soned, with or w’hhout hard labor, in the common jail 
or house of correction, for any term not exceeding two years; and, if a male, to be once, 
twice, <jV thric-e publicly or privaitiy wddpped, in" addition to such irii})risonment, if the 
court shalt think lit. Tiic only other enactment that it may be necessary to notice is 
one in the same statute of ‘2d and 25 Yict. c. 90, whicii provides that an}" person con- 
victed of any indecent assault;, or of any assault occadoning actual body harm, shall he 
liairle to be imprisoned for any term now W'urraritcd by law, wdlii harci labor during the 
wiiole or part of such linpri.sonm(‘ut. 

In Scotland, tiie principle of tlie law' of assault, and of its aggravations, is very much 
the same as that above slated. In the Scotch sy'stein it is laicl down that it is of the 
utmost importance in all cases of acturd assault to a.scertaiu wlio struck tlie first blow% 
and the party who receives it wdll bo excused for retaliating, if he do not exceed the just 
and fair measure of resentinenl. There, loo, the highest ofldl aggravations is the assault 
with intent lo murder. It is also an aggravation Ih.it the a^^sauTtdias been committed in 
pursuance of an old grudge, and on a principle of revenge; wixere, also, tlie oirenso has 
been accompanied with an inleut to compel a rise of wagws, or to deter from w’orking at 
a certain rate, or in pursuance y>f a comblinuion enloreinnto for these illegal purposes. 
Another aggravation of the (uTeiise in Scotland is its being committal bv a child on its 
parent, liy ti husband on his wife, or b\^ any* jicrhoix ujKm anollier within'liis own house, 
although tlie latter crime fails more strictly' under the antiquatc-d term of Jutmmirl^en 
(q.v.l. The remedy in Scotland is, as in England, by civil action of damages, and by a 
criminal prosecuiioix, both being maintainable, and Vue latter usually at tlie suit of the 
lord advocate, as public prosecutor; but the private injured party niay' prosecute crim- 
inally should the lord advocate decline to so. See, on the subject* of lids article gener- 
allvb Uusseil On Cnides cnul Ml^dcnieaihors^ in Englami, and Alison’s Frinciples of the 
Bivtch Cyliidhal Lain. 



BSATIFG JUDGES, in llie Scotch law', is the strange title of a stimige oilense, accord- 
ing to the enlighteament of the present age — namely, that of romnnttlng a personal 
assault on a judge. By the provisions of an old statute noxv in desxxetude, an assault on 
a judge sitting in court is a capital olfense. 

BSATII^G THE BOEHDS is the popular expression in England for those periodical 
surveys oi* perambulations byr 'which the ancient boundaries of parishes are preserved. 
The procedure, according to common custom, is in this wuse: (vn Holy' Thursday or 
Ascension day, the ciergyman of the parish, witli the parochial ofliccrs and other pari.sh- 
ioners. followed by the boys of tiic parish school, headed by tluir master, go in pro- 
cession to the dilTerent parish Ixuiiuhiries, w]u(;h boundaries tlie boys strike with iieeled 
willow-wauds tliat they licar in their hands, and lienee the expression beating the 
bounds. The correct legal term i.s perninhulotiot! (q.v.). See Brand's Popvlar A hiufv I- 
vol. i. pp. IT-h 175; Krmrons of Lonr/o/i^ vol. ib p. MO; Hone’s AVt'ry-cV.o/ 

Book, vol. i. p. 051; Sie<*r's'/^u/vV^ Loir, bv Hodgson; and Toulmin Smith's Pay/K/i Lair. 

According to tlie.-(‘ and olher old authorities, the beating was not eoiifined to the 
above ])orfonnauce of the lioys with their willowwvands; hut Avliere it wans lUMred to 
preserve evidence of partimilar bouiuhu'ies, the singular expedient was used of whipping 
the boys themsedves (ux the spot, or one of them, wdio received a stilted fee for the per 
milted castigation out of the parish funds — It being thought that the impces.sion untile 
on th.c memory of the. whipped hoy wjis calculatc'd to have a boiieficlal cilcct on the. 
pre.sex'vation of his evidence. A similar ceremony tippears anciently' to have prevailed 
in Sctotlaxid. :uut for tlie siirnc purpose. See lord* Stair’s InaUtnfrfi of the, Bcoirh Lair, 
book iv., title 4‘k s. 7, where it is stated that the boys w'ore “sharply?' 'whipped,'' 

BEAT OF BEUM, in military matt mis, is a signal or instruction conveyed by a par- 
ticular mode oi* drum-beating. * It Is an audible semaphore, a telegraph that speaks to 
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tlie ear instead of tlie eye. There are many varieties, knovni hy the names of the gen- 
(iral, the reveill6, the assembly, tlie foot-inareli, the grenadiers’ march, tlie retreat, the 
taptoo or tattoo, the call to arms, tlie call to church, the pioneers’ call, the sergijants' 
cal], the drummers’ call, the charaade, tlie rogue’s inarch, tlie long roll, etc. Borne of 
U\e same instructions or commands are also given by tiic bugle, and some by the 
trunipet. 

BEA’TOF, or BE'THTNE, David, cardinal and primate of Scotland, a zealous oppo' 
nent of the reformation in that country, descended from a celebratiHl French family, 
was a younger son of John Beaton of Balfour, Fifeshire. Born in 1494, lie became, in 
Oct., loti, a student at the university of St. xVndrews, and afterwards studied theology 
and the canon and civil laws of Paris. Early entering the cliurch, lie was preferred by 
his uncle, James Beaton, archbishop of Glasgow, to the rectory of Ca.m]»sie, Stirling- 
sliire. His tact and general abilities lecommeiided him to the duke of xilbany, regoiit 
during the miuonty'’of James' V., wlio, in 1519, appointed him resident for Scotland 
at the French court. In 15,35, he took his seat in the Scots parliament as abbot of 
Arbroath; his uncle, on being translated two years before to the arc]ibisho|>ric of St. 
xlndrews, liaviiig resigned to liim that abbey, with t^e half of the rents, in 153S, B. 
was appointed lord privy seal, and is said to have been the adviser of James V., in 
instituting the college of 'justice or court of session in Scotland, the idea of whicli was 
suggested by tlie constitution of the parliament of Paris. B. subsequently bcicame 
proliionotaiy public, and wtis twice sent ambassador to France, to negotiate James’s 
two marriages — lirst, with the French king’s daughter, princess jMagdaleue, -who died 
six months'after her nuptials; and secondly, wdtlx Mary, duchess of Longiicvillc, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Guise. The king’s union with the latter he solemnized, in 15^17, in 
the cathedral church of St. Andrews. During liis residence at the French coiud, he was 
admitted to all the privileges of a French citizen, and appointed by Francis I. bishox> of 
Mirepoix in Languedoc. After his return, he became coadjutor to Iris uncle in the see 
of St. Andreevs, and on 2Sth Dec., 15o8, on the recommendation of the king of France, 
was, hy pope Paul IlL, elevated to the dignity of a cardinal On his uncle’s death, in 
151 :j 9, lie succeeded him as archbishop of St. Andrews and xirimate of Scotland, and soon 
commenced a furious persecution of the reformers, already numerous and increasing. 
Tiiat he might he invested with supreme authority in all matters eccle.siastical, he 
obtained from the pope the appointment of legatus a latere in Scotland, and induced the 
king to institute a court of inquisition, to inquire after heretics in all parts of the king- 
doiii. To maintain the Fiunch iiitluence, and prevent all danger to the Roman Catholic 
cluirch in Scotland by a friendly comiection with England, he contrived to frustrate a 
proposed meeting of king James with lus uncle, Henry VHL, and even prevailed on 
the former to dedave war against his royal relative. On tlie death of James, after the 
disastrous overtlirow of the Scots at Solway >Ioss, Dec. 14, 1542, B. produced a forged 
will of the late king, appointing himself, with three others, regents of the kingdom 
during the minority^ of tlie infant queen Mary. The nobility, howmver, rejected the 
lictitious document; and elected tiic carl of Arran regent, wiio then professcil the 
reformed faith. The following month, B. %vas arrested and imprisoned, accused, 
among other cliarges, of a design to introduce French tir>op3 into Scotland, in order 
to stop the negotiations then in progress with Henry of England for a marriage 
Iwtweeri the young prince of Wales, afterwards Edwarii YI., and tie infant queen of 
Scots. He was soon after liberated, and reconciled to the regent, wliom lie induced to 
abandon the^ English interest, and publicly to abjure the reformed religion. On the 
young queen’s coronation in 15411, B. -was again admitted of the council, and appointed 
chancellor. He now renewed his persecution of the reformers; and, in Jan., 1546, 
tuxmmpaiiied by the regent, he made a diocesan visitation of the counties under liis 
jurisdiction, and punished wuth the utmost severity all the Protestants he could find. 
At Perth., a number of persons, accused of heresy, were banished the city, others were 
imprisoned; three men were cruelly hanged, and one woman drowmed, by his directions. 
During a provincial council of the clcrgyMield at Ediiihurgh, at wdiich he presided, lie 
caused the celebrated evangelical preacher, George Wishart, to be apprehended, and 
conveyed to tlie^ castle of St. Andrews, where he wnis burnt at the stake, B, and other 
prelates ■witnessing his sufferings from a window. A conspiracy having been formed 
against him, at the head of which were Norman Leslie and his brotlier, 'B. -was assassi- 
nated in *1118 own castle of St. A^drew^s, 29tli May, 1546. Though endowed with great 
talents, B. possessed little learning. He is said, howmver, to have wultten Memoirs o} 
Im Own Embassks; a treatise on kt, Peter's Sujire/narg; and Letters to Several Persons, 
of which Dempster observes there are several copies extant in the imperial library at 
Paris, Haughty, cruel, and intolerant, he wnis also licentious in the extreme. He had 
six natiiral children, three sons and three daughters— tiie latter married into families of 
distinction. One of his sons became a Protestant. His death was .scarcely lamented by 
any party in the state. 

BEATRPOE FOHTINA'RI, Dante’s poetical idol; daughter of a Florentine noble, 
remarkably graceful and accomplished. Dante hrst saw 'her %Yhen she was but nine 
years old, and but seldom afterwards; but in his vivid imagination she grew to be the 
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personification of divine truth, and so appears in the Dimie Oomedy. In 1287, she mar- 
ried a citizen of Florence. 

BEATTIE, Jamies, poet and moral philosopheiv was h. 25th Oct,, 1735, at Laurence- 
kirk, Kincardineshire, Scotland. He studied at Marischal college, Aberdeen, where he 
acquired a high reputation as a classical scholar. In 1758, he Avas appointed one of the 
masters of the grammar-school in that city, and in 1760, professor of moral philosophy 
in Marischal college. Ten years afterwards appeared B. ’s famous Essay on Truth, which 
met with most extravagant success. It was intended as an antidote'to Hume, whoso 
penetrating skepticism had found its way into all the enlightened circles of Scotland, 
and alarmed the friends of revealed religion. Drs. Reid and ‘Campbell bad previously 
attempted to refute the skepticism of the great historian, but, in the opinion of manv, 
too defercmtialiy. B., whose nature Avas poetically vehement, and Avhose zeal Avas con- 
sequently very ardent, assaulted Hume more violently, if not more poAverfully, than his 
predecessors. The author himself naturally shared the popularitv of his essay. He was 
introduced to George III, and solicited by dignitaries of the English church to lake 
orders; higli preferments Avere also promised, which, howeA^er, he magnanimously 
refused, shrinking with delicacy from doing anything Avhich might give his adversaries 
a chance of saying that he had Avritten on behalf of religion for' hire. . It was thought 
for a time that B. had demonstrated “the immutahUity of truth,” and exposed \he 
“soiAhistry of skepticism;” but if Ave may judge from the^neglect Avhich has overtaken 
his treatise during the last fifty years, his achievements had been overestimated. B. Avas 
deficient in logical acumen and in extent of philosophic erudition, but his poetical fancy, 
pure enthusiasm, and pious intentions, recommended the essay to multitudes. In 1771, 
appeared the first part of The Minstrel, and in 1774, the second part. It is a delightful 
poem. Tinie has dealt gomtly witli it, for it still retains the freshness of its youth. It 
overilows with a sweet poetic emotion, and is rich in picturesque descriptions, Avhile 
the versification has a quiet fullness of melody. The author’s gentle yet fcrsmnt spirit 
beats in every liiie. The poem describes “the progress of a poetical genius born 
in a rude age, from the first dawning of fancy and reason, till that period at Avhich lie 
may be sup“p(>sed capable of appearing in the Avorld as a minstrel.” B. intended to haA'e 
added a third part, but circumstances hindered him. In 1776, he published a scries of 
essays on Poetry, Music, etc.; in 1783, Dissertations Moral and GHtical; in 1786, The 
Evidences of the Christian Religion briefly anti 'plainly stated; mid in 1790-93, The Ele- 
ments of Moral Science; all of A\dnch Avorks are Avrilten in a clear and elegant style, and 
^ with a high appreciation of Avliatcver is beautiful and good. He died Aug. IS, 1803. 

i His life has been Avr it ten by his friend, sir William Forbes. 

: BEAIICAIEE, a Avell -built commercial t. of France, situated on the right bank of the 

i Rhone, in the department of Gard, opposite Tarascon, with A\duch it is connected by a 

magnificent suspension bridge. Pop. ’76, 7958. The harbor is commodious for ves- 
sels, Avhich enter it by a canal communicating wfith the Mediterranean, and avoiding the 
f sand-banks at the moutiis of the Rhone. Tiie main feature of B. is its great fair, esta]> 

lished, it is said, as early as the 12th century. It is held annually, beginning 22d July, 

and lasting six days. In former times, Avhen this fair Avas free from duties, it avIis 
attended by rucreliants and maimfacturers from almost all parts of Europe, from the 
Levant, and even froin Persia and Armenia; and as the small towm could not contain 
the vast concourse of traders, thousands of Avaodeu huts and of tents Avere erected in 
the neighboring Amlley. But th3 numerous imposts demanded since 1632, foreign 
wars, and tlie competition of IMarseilles, Lyons, and other large places, reduced the traffic 
' of B., wltieli sank still lower in the days of the .revolution. The fair, hoAA^ever, is still 

, held in mucli repute, the number attencling it being estimated at 50,000, and the amount 

? of property cliaiiging hands at £1,200,000. The chief articles of commerce are silks, 

wines, oil, almonds, and otlier fruits, spices, drugs, leather, wmol, and cotton. B. 
appears to have been known in ancient times as Ugernum, which, in the 7th c., Avas 
a place of importance in a military point of Aiew. 

BEAUCE, a CO. in Canada, province of Quebec, on the Maine border; 1100 sq.m.; 
pop. ’71, 27,253; traA'orsed by Chaudiere rhw. Chief t., St. Joseph, 

BEAUCHAMP, Alpuoxse BE, a Frencli historian and publicist, b. at Monaco, 1767; 
d. in Paris, June 4, 1832. He received his education in Paris, and entered the Sardin- 
ian military service. At the oul break of the wmr Avith Prance, he refused to bear arms 
agaiirst his country, and obtained his discharge; but being suspected of treasonable 
designs, he Avas imprisoned for some months. After his liberation, he returned to 
Paris, Avhere ho took part against Robespierre; and on the establishment of the direc- 
tory, obtained a situation in the office of the minister of police, and had the surveil- 
lance of the press. Here he commenced his Ilistoi?^ tie la Vendee- st des Ghoumai^ vqIs., 
Par. 1806; 4th ed., 1820), for Avhich Fouche supplied the materials. As this AAmrk dis- 
pleased the emperor, B. was bani.shed to Rlieiras, but was recalled in 1811, and again 
received a subordinate appointment (on condition that he should publish nothing con- 
cerning his political contemporaries), which he lost in 1814. Under the restoration, he 
received a pension (1820), and Avrotc for the Moniteur, the Gazette de Erance, and the 
Bioffraphie des Ilommes Vkants, edited by Michaud. The numei'ous historical writings 
of B. are interesting, but bear the impress of party-spirit; but in his Mstoire da BresU 
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bridge, establishing a divinity school In e^jch, but Henry VIIL recovered the. properly as 
her iieir. She translated some devout works from the Frencii. ■ ; * 

BSAITG-EHGY, au aiicieat t. of France, in the department Lolrek aiKl situated on tlie 
riglit bank of the Loire, lb m. s.w. of (Jrleaus. B. was at one time surrounded Iw walls, 
flanked w I til towers and btistlons,- and defended by a strong castle, now ruined. In the 
history of the wavs of Fniiice, 11 occupies a conspicuous iflace. It was successively in 
the Ininds of the Huns, Saxons, TNorninns, and English, but it sustained most damage 
duiliig the religious wars of the Ibtli century. B. manufactures Vyoolens, leuther, etc., 
and has a trade in wine, wool, and com. Pop, ’76, B90l. 

BEAbHASIIAiS, Alexandre, Yieornte de,. b. 1760, in the island of j^Iartinirnie, 
served, under Marshal Rochambeaii, in the American wuir of in dependence. Aller- 

w ci’ds, iivc went to France, but Iboiigh well icceived by the French court, he embraced tlie 
popular (‘aiiSR Elected deputy to the states-generaf by the nobility and Die iusticiary 
authorities of Biois, he was among the first of his orderto fraternize with the YM/w 
or (Fiiisocndic pnrty. On the nighl of Aug. 4, 1789, he voted for the abolition of all 
privileges, and tiie political equality of all citizens. As a ixnvard for hi.-s constancy io 
the camm of libei'ty, lie was named secr(‘tary of the national assembly, and subsequently 
member {)f the military committee, but lost his popularity considerabiV by venturing to 
jH’aise and defend the conduct of gem Bouiile in the sanguioaiy suppression of the insur- 
rection at X;uicy. Tiie manner in which he received the news of the liiMiL of Louis 
X\'L exhibits a curious mixture of. contempt and dignit.y. Gent] emen7” said he to 
the assemhly over which lie presided, ‘‘the king lias'jusl gone olT; Ictus pa-s hi the 
order of tile day.” In 17fK}, lie declined the ofiiee of minister at war, and tendered Iiis 
rc.signadion as gen. of the army of the Pdiine, because it had been delcrmiued to 
exclude tiie nohdity from the s.n‘vico. During the reign of terror, his emmiies revived 
the rc]y>rt thal he had participated in the surremder of iMenlz, because he had remained 
idle wiili his troops for lb <Iays. In consequence of this accusation, he was called from 
his country residence at Ferte Imbruilt to Paris, wlicre he was tried and sentenced to 
death by thy revolutionary tribunal, lie submitted to Ids fate with firmness and died 
on the scaifold, July 23, 1794, aged 34 years. His widowg Jo.seplune, inairied Xapoieon 
Bonapurie, vriioyid'OtUed Eugene and Ilortcnsia, wson and daughter of Beauharnais. Hor- 
ten-lu was married lo Louis Bonaparte, king of iloliand, and became the mother of the 
late emperor of the French. 

2BSlAD'HxlE?TAIS, Euoexi: de, Yiceroy of Italy during the reign of ISTapoleoii T., and 
afhuwanis duke of Leuchtenlierg, and prince of Eiclistadt, was b. Sept. 3, 1781, and 
waH the son of ilie viscount- Beauharnais. After his mother’s marriage with Bonaparte, 
he accDm.panied him in ids campaigns iu Italy, and in the expedition to Egypt. He 
rapiihy n.ise t,o the highest mililary rank; and in 1805, after the erection of the imperial 
Ihrono, way made a prince of Prance and viceroy of Italy. In 1800, lie married the 
prinyj.^s Amalie Augiusta of lEivaria, and not long adlerwards was created prince of 
Veidce, and dec!are-d by Xapoleon Ids adoptive son, and heir of the kingdom of Italy. 
Altliougli his political power wtis much limited, he conducte<l Idraself iu HaH with 
mucli priitlenee, energy, ami moderation, and in all the various scenes of his life" main 
tahieil mi houorable a"nd ydrtiious character. It is to be regretted, however, that he 
considered, himself HO entirely a vassal of Xapoleon, and lx)und to cany oat the often 
harsh liecreiis of the latter iii regard to Italy. His military talents wcre*groat, and were 
dlspjliiyed particularly in the rtaliaii eumpaigus, in tlie wails against xVustria, and in the 
retrer-t from Moscow, in whicli ilie preservation, of the French army from lolal destnic- 
tiiiii was \'ery much to be ascribed to tlie skill and resolution of the vivceroy and of Ney. 
The victory of Liitzen was decided by Ids conduct ill that battle. KapolVon sent him 
from Dresden to Italy, winch he ably defemhai, evmi after Austria had joiiual tiie coali- 
tion, aufl Murat had deserU'd the cause of the French empire. After the fall of JShipo-' 
Icon, he entered into a convention with, count Beilegarde. In the affairs of tlie Hundred 
Days, he took no part; and in the treaty of Foutaincbhaiu aiul congre.ss of Meuna, lie 
was alio weiHo retain Ids posse-ssioiis in the lUareli of xVucona; and large sum.s were 
granted to him in compensation for his other Italian possessions, with v. lilcli lie pur- 
chased from Ids father-in-law the landgraviato of Leiiclitenbergand princ-pality of Eieh- 
stadt. and took his place as duke of Lencliteiiberg among the nobles of Bavaria. He 
d. at 4lunich on the 2 1st of Feb., 182-1. — His eldest son, C'harles xVugustiis jNhqioleon, 
duke id TAMichteuherg, married the queen Donna IMaria of Portugal on the S-Yh of 
Jan., 183b, hut d, on the 25th of 3iar. in tlie same year. — xVnoliier son. Max Eugvnc 
Joseph XapoleoL, who succeeded his brother as diikc of Leuchtenherg, married the 
gnind duchess 3laria Xikolajewna, a daughter of the emperor Kicliolas of Russia; and 
his (ddidnm hear the name of Romanowski, and are ranked among the members of the 
Russian Impeiial family. He d. 1st Xov,, 1852, of disease of the lungs, cmisecpient 
upon a scientifle tour iuYhc Ural. He was a zealous mineralogist, and lefthu'ge collec- 
tions, which are pre.served at St. Petersburg. 

BEAUHARNAIS, Houtexse Eddexie. See BoNAPAiiTE, ante. 

BEAUHARNOIS, a co. in the province of Quebec, Canada, on the St. Bawreuce, 
and including Graud island; 200 sip m. ; pop. ’71, 14,759. Chief town, Bcauhaniois, 18 
m. s.w. of Montreal. 
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BEAUMAHOIR, Phtlipfe be, d. 120G; a Prcncli -v^Titcr on law. In 127B, lie Ay as 
hailU at Senlis, and in 1280 held a similar ol!lc,e at Clorinont. Ills chief work, Couitcnies 
de Ikaumlda is highly commended by Montesquieu. 

BEAITHAECHAIS, Pierre AtiGTTSTm Catiox be, a French poet, h. in Pai'is, Jan. 24, 
1782, (1. May 17, 1799, was the son of a watclnnakcr, and wtis brought up to his rallier’s 
trade. He soon displayed a remarkable taste for music,, attained ])roiicj(‘ncy as a ])!e.y('r 
on the harp and the guitar, and was ayipointed music-master to tiie dauglihu's of Louis XY. 
dliis was the beginning of his course of good-fortune, lie acquired considerahh.} property 
by marriage, and to dignify the somewhat ambiguous position in which his caHing]>iaced 
iiiin, he devoted his talents to literature. His iirst play, Eugi uie- (IThT), was suc(.essful, 
and was followed by Les Deux Amis (1770). Having become involved in lawsuits witli 
Lablache and Gotzman, he revenged himself on tiie latter — who was a nunuIxM' of tlie so- 
called Farkiment Maupeou — by publishing his famous Mvinvlrcs (Paris, :tT74), wliich 
united the bitterest satire with the sharpest logic, and gained for iiini a rcputa.i];)n. that 
made even Voltaire uneasy, who could not bear auival in his own depailmout. Dcsipite 
liis wit, however, he lost his suit. His fame now rests on his two comedies, Le. Ilafldcr 
de Senile {VTib\ and Le Mariage de Figaro, Of Ids later wvjrks, we may menti«)n Mas 
Six Epocfues/m^^lnoh he describes the perils througli. which he had passed, in the first 
period of the revolution. During the American war of indejiendcHcc, lie ent(‘red into a 
speculation for supplying arms, etc., by which he realized a consideralfe jiruft, ])ut v/as 
a great loser by his expensive edition of Voltaire’s wmrks, and other s]K*cu]ations. The 
desire of gain and love of distinction were the leading motives which a.etuated B. llis 
literary merits have been differently estimated. The most judicious critic of his writ- 
ings and character is M. de Lomenie, wdioseJI. and his Times m full of interesting literary 
anecdote. An edition of B. was published at Paris in 1809. 

BEATJMA'KIS, a seaport and chief t. of Anglesea, Xorth Wales, is situated on the w. 
side of the picturesque bay of B., near the ii. entrance to the .Iilenai strait, 3 m. n. of 
Bangor, and 239 m. n.w. of London. 'B. lias tlio ivy-covered remains of a castle, {'rected 
by Edward I., and a free grammar-school, and is a'favorile s(?a-batiiing resort. The Ijay 
is a safe anchorage in stormy weather. B. unites with Amlwch, Holyliead, and Llangetiri 
in sending one member to parliament. It exports copper and other ores, slates, marble, 
etc. Pop. ’71, 2291. The vessels which entered lliis port in 1875 numbcji’ed 2209, of 
tonnage 528,447; which cleared it, 2000, of 477,490 tons. 

BEAUMONT, a t. in the department of Ardennes, Prance, oji the Meuse, 10 rn. s.e. 
of Sedan; pop, estimated, 1400. In tlie ncagJiliorliOvnl, Aug^ 30, 1870, tin:? French under 
Marshal MacMahon were defeated by the Germans under the crown prince of Saxony, 
who gained by the battle such advantages as compelled the immeduite surrender of 
Sedan. ■,■■■• ' ■ ■ ■ 

BEAUMONT, Francis, poet and dramatist; ELETCHEE, John, poet and dramatist. 
These writers were so closely associated in their lives and labors, tliat tlieir names have 
become indisj^olubly united. — Francis Beaumont, the lliird sou of sir Fra.nf'is Beaumont, 
one of the justices of the common pleas, was b. at Gracedieu, in Leieeshu'sliire, in 1580, 
ten years after Fletcher; and cl. in 1015, ten years before liim. When 10 years of ae’e, 
he became a gentleman-commoner of Broadgatc hall (u(;w Peiyi})roke hall), and in 1000 
was admitted a member of the Inner Temple. Two years tiiei’eafter, Ik* published cer- 
tain translations from Ovid. When about 19 years of age, he became the friend of 
Ben Jonson, and wu'ote commendatory versus to some of his dramas. At the 
theater, which attracted to its service most of the intellect and wit of the time, 
he became acquainted with Fletcher, and drawn together, they lived in the sa.me house 
till B.’s marriage in 1613. He married Ursula, daughter and' coheir of Henrv Isley of 
Sundridge in Kent, by whom he had two daugliters. lie died at tlui enriv age of 30, 
was interred in Westminster abbey. Poetry seems to }ui,ve run in the blood of the 
Beaumonts. Several members of B.’s immediate family wrote verses, and the elder 
brother of tlie dramatist, sir John Beaumont, is said by the critics to have much iiTiproved 
our rhyme couplet. 

John Fletcher was b. in 1576. His father was a clergyman, and anpears to have 
inherited many of the honors of the church. He was for sbine time incunihtnt of live 
in Sussex; thereafter, he was appointed (lean of Peterborough, and is .said to have 
attended queen Mary on the scaffold, and to have embittered her last hours with irrele- 
yant exhortation. On his elevation to the see of London, he married a S(*cond time, and 
thereby procured the disfavor of the virgin queen. He died shortly after—of a fpieen’s 
frown, as some maintain; others say, of the immoderate use of tobacco. Jolm F. 
entered Bennet college, Cambridge, on the lotli Oct., 1591, wiiere he acquired some 
reputation for classical erudition. It is uncertain how long ho remained at the univer- 
sity, or whether he took a degree. The Woman-hater, produc(Mi in 1606-07, is the 
earliest play of his which is known to exist. It is not known precisely in wlmt c.ircum- 
^aces F, passed his life. He asserts his independence in some verses introductory to 
Faithful Shepherdess, published about 1610, yet he wrote more rapidly than itiost men. 
then writing for bread. The last four years of his life produced eleven new plays — a 
swiftness surpassing that of Shakespeare himself. Tarrying in London, It is said, for a 
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suit of new clotlies, lie caught the plague, and died. His death occurred in 1625, and he 
■\vas buried in the eliiirch of St. Saviour’s. P. also could boast of poetic descent and 
connection. Dr. Giles Fletcher, the bishop’s younger brother, has been called “an 
c-vcellent poet;” and two sons of his, Giles and Phineas, distinguished themselves by 
tlu'ir verses. The one wrote GhrUfs Victory anil Triumph; the other, TAd Purple 
Jdand. 

The vrorks of B. and F. comprise in all 52 plays, a masque, and several minor poems; 
halt it is diniciilt to allocate, in any satisfactory manner, the authorship of these. F., 
being the longer lived and more proliiic waiter, of course contributed the largest share. 
Kowley assisted F. m TheMaicl of the Some critics think that the ha nd of Shakes- 

peare ina}" bo detected in Two MoUe Kinsmen, and not without some show of reason. 
There is a lone of music and a step of thunder in some of the passages to wdiich no 


during F.’s Ufetime, published as joint productions. Twm of these— and The 
MaiTs Pvychy— are, with the exception of the great passages in The Two KoUe Kinsmen, 
the glory of the collection. The question has been often discussed, wiiy these plays are 
called by the name of B. and F., thus giving precedence to the younger and less volii- 
minoiis wu'itcr. Mr. Dyce thinks, that of the three plays published as joint productions 
during F.’s life, B. had either the greater share, or that, tlirougli feelings of natural 
courtesy, F. placed the name of his deceased associate before his own, and that future 
editors naturally followed the arrangement wdiich they found to their hand. Mr. Dar- 
ling is inclined to give no reason at all, and ascribes the whole thing to accident. From 
all that can bo gathered, it w^ould appear that B. possessed the deeper and more thought- 
ful genius; F., the gayer and more idyllic. There is a strength as of granite rock in '"The 
Maidis Tragedy; tliere is a glad exuberant music, and a May -morning light and freshness 
in The Faithful Shepherdess, wdiich Milton did not disdain to accept as a model in the 
lyrical portions of Gomm, Midi of which the Endymion of Keats is but an echo. In tliese 
plays, B. and F. are the cleverest, gayest gentlemen. They never sound the deep sea of 
passion; tliey disport themselves, dolphin-like, on its surface. They have no pc’sver of 
serious characterization, and their numerous creations are seldom consistent, liut they 
say the most clever, pleasant, and glancing things. Morally, little can be said in their 
praise. Ko audience of the present day could sit out the representation of their purest 
plays. Some of tlie impurest are almost beyond conception, yet there is anvays an air of 
go()d“breeding about them, and the tilth is handled in the most gentlemanly manner. 
It wx'is a great intellectual period in which B. and F. lived; but Shakespeare stands above 
tliem and the rest of tliat dramatic brotherhood like Mont Blanc above the summits of 
the lower Alps— conspicuous not only from his altitude, but from his purity, 

BEAUMOHT, Gustave de, a distinguished French publicist, b Feb. 6, 1802, at Beau- 
mont-la-Giiarlre, in the department of Sarlhe. He studied law, and was made procurator- 
substitute in the superior tribunal of the Seine, but lost tins office after the July revolution. 
In 18*31, B. and Tocqueville were commissioned by the French government to study the 
prison discipline of America. When B. returned to Paris, he received a place liiuler 
government, but wais soon deposed, as lie refused to conduct the prosecution in the 
scandalous process against the Baroness de Feucheres. in 1840, he w'as elected deputy 
for the department Sarthe, and distinguished himself, as i member of the opposition, Ijy 
his information and readiness on all political questions. After the Feb. revolution, 1848, 
he was returned as a member of the legislative assemb]}^ and here maintained the charac- 
ter of a sincere but moderate republican. After the 2d Dec., 1851, he was arrested and 
imprisoned for some time in the fortress of mont Valerien. After regaining his liberty 
he lived in relirenient, until his death in 1866. B. wats the grandson of Liifayette. anci 
in 1836 married his cousin, the daughter of Georges Lafayette. The w'ritings on which B ’s 
reputation is founded ai’C Kofe sur le Systanc Penitentiare (1831); I)u Systhne Penitentlare 
vx Etufs-Urris, ef de son Application m France (2 vols., 1832; partly by Tocqueville); 
Marie, ou VKsclacagc unx Eials-lJms (2 vols., 1835); and KIrlande, Soaale, Politique, et 
PeUffiens6(2 vols., 1839).— Eeaumont-Y assy, Edouaed Ytcomte de, a relation of tlio 
former, has acquired a reputation as the writer of Une Marquise d'auirefois (1838), and 
other romances, and some historical w’orks, especially a Histavy of the European States 
dues the Gongress of Vienna (vols. 1 to 6, Par. 1843-1^53). 

BEAUMOHT (Elie de), Jeax Baptiste, late chief engineer and professor of geology 
in the school of mines at Paris, and in the College de France, was b. at C’anou in 1798. 
He was distinguished not merely as a practical geological investigator, but also as a clear 
and acute speculator. The prevailing theory regarding the elevation of mountain 
systems wars elaborated chiefly by him. His views as to the separate periods of eleva- 
tion were iniblished in several treatises. He w^as occupied for 23 years, in conjunction 
with Bufrenoy, in the preparation of a geological map of France, and its acoonipanying 
text. Among his writings are: Goup d' Qul sur les Mines, 1824; Ohsermtwns Gmlogiquessur 
Us Bifferentes Formations dans le Systhne des Vosges, 1829; Becherches sur qvelquesnines des 
BS’wiutions de la Surface da Globe, 1835; and Voyage MUallnrgique en AngUterre (2d ed., 
1837-39). He died in 1874. 
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BEAUMON'T, William, 1T96-'1858; b. Conii.; a surirf'dii in IT. S. army, notod 
for iliscoverios in the proccs-ses and laws of 'di*^'csti((n, uiado in vraL-hlny fht* o|)eralioua 
of llie ^^onl{lch in thn rase of Aleidis 8£. ^birtin. On Hie dtli uf Jon-*, Si. '‘Ln-bn, 
then supposed to be 18 years old, while at iMtirkiinic, Aneh., wr.s aecidenhdly ^!lor, 
receiving the entire charge of the mnsket in his lefl. side. ?hf? inuy.zK’ of the giin h-‘iag 
ahoiU. three feed, frotn ids body. Tlie discharges tore away p/nlions of ]d.> (•in-Uiin-r” 
fracturod two of his ribs, lacerated Ids Inngs, aial io;ig(?<l in his stuniaeh. Ur. B,, v, in> 
wtis tlieii stationed at Mackinac, I'cstored ISt. Mar; in tu ieeallh uidiin a year, reficw- 
ing Ids former strength and spirits, thongh the ainn’lnr'* niadc^ by the .sin;!, wa.s n.'-vt'r 
closed, d’wo or three years afterwards, Dr. 11. coniinciua'.l a scrie.sof ex^^criiineh s npon 
the. stomach of the studying its operatiosLs and .secivrons, ih<‘ aetioii of tiie 

gastric juice, etc. These experimeuts he continned fnjm tin);* to time, hb; p.-iilem | rj;- 
senling tJje speetacle of a jnaii enjoyijig good hcaldt, appiahe, ai;d sjdirils, v. ii.i an 
opeidiigdn his stOiin.udi, thi’()ugii v/?j,ich the aciiop. of that orgcui comld be sali^f^c:^^riiy 
noted frmsi tijo exterior. Dr. B. was tiie iirst iinlividmd v. ho oldained the ga trie juice 
from a living liunmu being, and he has d.eciHni:-tratcd, hey(.nd a tim-Jd, its Onemicai. 
|>rcj])ertie.s and dig(‘stive povvers. Ho published the result of Ids e'uperimenis in 
St. Muiliu was stiU living in Dee., 1879, 

BEAU:\tONT 1)E LA BUHMIEBE, GtsTAvn AtutrsTi: in-t iur3-(lh; u ]-rcnch 
advocate wlicUn 1831 came to the United Slates wiih De Tocafueville {;j ( xandneonrpeni- 
toni.u'.y system, and witi) hdm pibhilshed a book on die subject. Ih'amm.m; de la Pon- 
idere tiDo wrote 3/it/7c, or JSia/'/rf/ in (he CuKiil ;S'«/*'{v, ti nov(l; and in iNhP. Ji-duitd^ 
Poluleo.-k Soeidh and Edirjhnn. In 1810. he was chosen to the chamber of tiepmie.s; in Die 
constitvient asseinbly of 1818 he was a ineinher of the commitiee of fnrdgu lilbiirs, atid 
Cavaignac scut him a.s ndidsier (o Lugiautl. After lS5i he retired .from politics, liis 
wife wa.s agrauddaiighter of Lafayette. 

capital of an arrondissement i)) llie French department Cote- d'Or, formerly 
ineluded in ihe duchy of Burgnndy, is silualed in a. p’easaiit di-iilet (m the river 
Bou/eoise, abont 23 in. s.s.w. of Dijon. 'fhe town is well hiiil* ; 1ms a hue ]):iri«h 
church, rsotre Dame, founded in Old liy duke Henri of Burgundy;and a s|3iendid 
liO' plt.’d, roinidc<iin 1413 l)y Nicholis Boiiin, cinuicellor of Pldiipi, dulne of Burgundy, 
There ai’e manuhietorie.s of serg-ns, woolen cloti), and cnilery. A eonsu,h.*rabl{' trade 
is carried on in Ibirgundy and (JnampagiKi wines. B. gives its naine to one of the best 
of the Burgundy wines. * Pop. ’do, 10,0Ud. 

BBAraB, Flohimoxd, a distinguished mariiemnlleian. and friend of Descartes, 'was 
b. in lihd, at Blois, in France, where lie d. iu tho2. His labors atid diseoveries eoU' 
trihuied givaliy to i.h(.Min[)!'oven!ent of the annh'rn annlytica! geometry ilrsl: ijitrodiici/d 
by Dc-scai'les Alg-hni was also eiiriehed Irv B.’s showing timt. in etjUit: u>ns to Iht; fourth 
degriKU Ihe iimit.s of junsitive roots might he foiunl from tim eo<‘i<'iciciif,s. B nn.)}' he 
rpgardv'd as tiie proper foimder of die integral ealeuiu.s, as he (irsl euili- iVt.u’cd to deduce 
the imlure of curveii Imes from the ]>rojjerties of Uwav Um.gejits, Tiie -o-ciibcU Beaune’s 
PrGhI(‘!n," (wliicii ims been (aunpletely .solved only by Jean Bernoulili) stil! glv<m in die 
inkgr.d calonliis, was for lii.s time new and renuirkahir’: u turns jtl-.t) on 1 lie determina- 
tion of die nature, of ;i rairve.il line from a ])ri.«p.‘i'ty of its tanvi ul. Tim ody work of 
his we po.s.'^css is P’ dE'ii.fttionn nh fJnilWdi'i Oitaymla- dao. rt Abdr /h.wv.'f, 

BB.^yCJH.2S0AS.B, Pltmr CtUst.vvm TotJs.sAr.XT, a gen. of the a.rniy of the confed- 
erate stales of Ainerica dui'ing the war of .secession, was horn of a fundly <.d‘ (hmaliaii 
Freiicli descent, on his futijer’s plantation, near .Ni-w Dilean.s, La.., .‘ib-ut BBT. iie 
graduated at the militury college of West Point in 183, S; was apinduted to dr* t'.rl'.dery, 
and transferred to the eogimrers; ’won his lirevei uf e;ipl. at die hntde;-; of Ciinner'as 
and (Muiruhusco,. in Mexico, and of major at C3e*pu]iapee. whertdie wa,- twice woimihsl 
AdtU* the Mcracan war, he wasengagcil Uvion tin.* hu'tirieatii>ii.-; ot* dn* con.si, of thi* gulf 
of -Mexh-o, and wa.s, for a few da) s in Feb., ISitl, superlnlend^-td. of lin* mhilary juaideniy 
at West Point. At the secession of Louisiana, In* resigiKul, I'Vb. 20, and >va's 

ap.polnted by the confeilerate governimmt to tin* commams at Uhc.i'if*st-)n, S. (I, where, 
Arn'ini, ire commenced die w;ir hv the bonihardincnt of Fori opv.). Julv 21. 

he won the battle of Bull Poin. March 5, 1802. [re toih. eomnmud of Ihe army of tlie 
Missi.S'-ippi, rind:*r gen. A. 8. Joiinston, and on .Vpril 0. fouu'ht the liadle id 8.h''hJi-~-ort 
the liivl (lay a victory, and on the .recund, when the fedvr.*;l-. ha.d bee n j'dufmved, a ]air- 
lial defeat to the confederates, with tin* Joss ()f genu JtJiusion, *\fter liohliug g'cn. 
lialleck in clnad' for two months, he was olilig-ed, liy liis railing In-allii, lo r(*tire for a 
time from aetive S(*rvlce; but in 1803 dei'emh'd CiiaricsKm ; a?id in 18iU. commanding at 
Petei’shurg, aided gen. Li*e in the long a.nd galiuut defense of Richuiond, Ihe (‘?)ptur(* of 
whierh closed the war. He ha.s since been president of die M(wv Dr]c*ans aiul Mississippi 
railway and in 1806, in the 'intcre.sls of Ihii eoruramv.lie visit(Ml Xew York, London, 
and Paris, bdiig everywhere received vith the highest distinetioii. He luis al.so been in 
the .service of tiie khedive of Egypt. 

BEAUBOBRE, Isaac jn?, 1630-1738: a. Protestant wrihn* of Proncli origin, ordained 
at die ago of 22. Having broken the royal S(ni] put upon a cbur<*h door to pr{*vent. the 
reformers from exercising their religious rites tlieroin, la*, was ordered to make the 
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l)ui cleclhie^^ to Ilolhind. lie was aficnvards cliax^lain to 

tliL* kiuii; of PiM.-'roti. ^ Lis wcirLs aro a dei’ens:} of tha doctrinos of the icforma* 

tiuh; cs.-ays on ])''ovhIur''*f, paAesliiialicai, <;race, aral the oncliarist; a trails'! at ion of the 
I\ov,' Tesianient vrAli notes; a. enrions book on the Adainlies of Bohemia; a criticlsin on 
jlaulciidsiii, ai-d sLVorn' (J.,.se;'ta(ioiio o:i the BM;<An^iinc Ij,‘:Uniiiiq}K, 

FA'AU'biAy PS-iiBAX PFA, Chatilks F riAxc,;ois, ITGo-lSr4; l>. Franec; liydroixiTuiucr 
to tiia tn'or'dilion sent in Kiatrcii of La j 'ei’oiise, ITe made vuiuablc ciiarts of many of 
t-.e jo.-'.ees vi-.ited. iiilTd- >, iie com])leLed liis AhV/'? of the Jjtdflr^ and for several vi'ars 
afterwainls he i:\l)ored in eunneeiiini with marine surveys, making many valuable charts, 
lie iiecaUiie fellow of many scieridiic societies, and was in active duLyln liis profession 
licviriy all his life. In Englaiiid ho Las been styled “■ the father of liydrograiDh}".” 

• BEAUTY. See aEsT,iiETics, Aiit. 

BEAUVAIS, an important inanuAieturing Frencli t., capital of the departraont O’se. 
It is situaled in the vahey of the Therain (a tribihary to" the Oise),, about 41 nn n.n.w. 
of I'aris, and siirroimded by rising woodhinds. Formei'hy B. was included in the old 
ju'ovinen, Lie de r'l'ance. ll is isow the fwat of goverrnnent for the department, au.d the 
residence of a bishop, and coLitains a literary and econondcal snclety, a pidnlic library, 
a mus('Uin, etc. A^inong its se\ era! fme Liiildings, the most noteworthy is its uneoiu- 
plet( d eathedral, the clioir ol vrldeli is'tlie hhdhost as Aveli 5 ts one of the tinest specimens 
of Gothic in Frmace. The niiuiuumlures of B. ineliule woolen clotiis, shawls," carpets, 
Gobelin tu]jes(ry, etc. Poj). ’Td, IL is an assciont tuvvu. It was ineludcd in 

the country of liie powerful Bdhrari, in Oaliid ]h-hjir<f,, sind Avas known by the Romans 
as Cdrdrmndqns, aftervrards as JkUordeu.ui. In the middle ages, it avus styled Bdruaun,. 
In 850, and at otiier times, B. Avas desojated by the Formans. The Jacquerie, or ])cas- 
ants’ Avar, iiroha* out in the i\eig:dKjrhood of Ih, Mar. 21, 1058. In 1443, B. was besieged 
by the English, avIio Avere Repulsed In the iieroic gelf-sacrilice of dean Ligniere. Again, 
in 1472, it Avas besieged by Charles the ])o]d of Burgundy, Avith an army of 80,000 
men, Avhen tlie Avonum of B., untier tlm ieadersiiip of the beodne Jeanne'Laiiie, sur- 
named La Haclielte for her daring, dis[)]ayed reiinu'kablc valor. Tlie standard which 
the Burgundians Inui planted on the Avail was lorn down by Jeanne Laine, and borne 
O-u by lier in ti-iumph. Tiie banner is ipreserved in the tovririiall, and a prucession, in 
whieli it is carried \)y young giihs, annually commeino rales the luuoic d(;e.d. B. is the 
bii'UiL)lace of the learoeti Dominican Vincent de Beauvais (Vincentius Beliovacensis). 

BEAVSB., God or fiber, a quadruped of the order / 7 hVc,<r, or -roch uUa (q.v.), Audued 
for its fur, and for the peculiar substance called faufonninh (q.An), Avliich it yields, ai'd 
also much noted for its inAincts. Sorne naturalists regarti the Amencan B."as d.istinet 
from tiiat of Eiirtjpc and Asia; but the dill'ercnces obserwiblc eltlier in extermd or 
aiiiiloniical characters are vfu’y iiicoiisiderable; and the opinion riuit a grtait dilTcrc'nce 
e.xibls iu instincts and iiaoits, appears io have been too iiasBly adopted. If there is 
only one sjiecies of .li., it is very Avidely disiribuled iu tiie nortliern regions of the 
Avr.rld, reaehi.Dg in America almost as "far s. as the gulf of Mexico. It once 
existed in the .Crltisli islands, Aviiere, iioAvcvcr, it lias long lieen extinct; and it has 
become 3*are in Edro|)e, iu rumny jiarts of Aviiicli it Avas once common. It lias become 
rare rd, so in the United States, disappearing lief ore man; but is nowliere so t'.bumiaiit 
as in that Avide region of lakes and riveu’s which lies to the n. and ay. of the 
settled parts of Mort.h America. C.'orishleralde numbers of bcaA'crs arc found on the 
banks of tlic Obi and otlmr rivers of Siberia, and in Kamtcliatka. 

Idle incisors or emting lecth of the B. jire remarkably strong', and exhibit in tlie 
iiigbest degree the distiiietive dinracter of the order toVliieli it boionry^- — the front 
ofdiard ehamci, Avinch in tlie 11 is of a bright ortinge color; the back'of the tooth 
formed of a softer iub-'innce, more easily w'lu'c doAvn, so that a sharp, chisel-like 'aige 
i.s always preserved; the Imibs iioiiig also persistent, so that the tcc?th are eontinuaUy 
groAving, as by their emplorment in' gnawing Avood they are continiinlly being Avnrii 
away. There are four hat Vuohu* teetli (or grinders) on each side in eac’h jawa' Each 
foot has .rive tees: those of tlie fore-feet are short, and not connected' by a Aveb; 
those of tlie liind-fed arc loe.g, spreading out like the toe.s of a goose, and Avebbod 
to tlie nails, in accordance with tins reinarkalile peculiarity, fiie B., in Hwimming, 
makes use of the hind-feet alone, the fore-feet remaining motionless and close to rla? 
body. Aiiorma' cliarac-ter, t«,) uhich nolbiag similar appea,rs in any other rodent, is 
the large, borizoutally iialUmcd tail, AvIiicli, except at the root, is not coA'cred Avith 
hair, like the rest of die body, 'but AvUh scales. Tlie caudal A-ertcbne, howcA'er, do 
not exldbit a flattened form.' 

The B. is usually at lead 2 ft. in length, from the nose to the root of the 
tail; the tail is of an oval form, about 10 in. in leiiglU, fully 3 in. in greatest 
breadth, and scarcely an iiudi in thickness. These dimensions are sometimes 
exceeded. The gem^iXl form of the animal is thick and clums 3 y thickest at the hips, 
and then narrowing abruptly, so that it seems to taper into the tail. The head is tliick 
and broad, the nose obtuse" tiie eyes small, iRe ears short and rounded. The fur con- 
sists of two kimls of liair; the longer hair comparatively coarse, smooth, and glossy; 
the under coat dense, soft, and silky. The color is gencralW chestnut, rarely black, 
spotted, or nearly Avhite. * 
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TlioB is very aquatic in its mode of life, and it seldom -n-inders f.,.- w, 
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Smgle beavers are frequently met with, which live apart from all others of their 





species. All of these are males, wliicli, it is supposed, haye been conquered and driven 
away by others of their sex. , 

111 the. parts of North America where heavers hav® now becoms rare, the}^ live mostly 
in burrows in tlie river-banks, like those which are still tbuud ; in Ern'ope. Circum- 
stances prevent them from following out their gregarious tendencies. That the beavers 
of Euro[)e and Asia construct lodges and dams, when they have opportunity of congre- 
gating in sulficienl numbers, appears to be -no less certain than that those of >4.menca 
do wo. 

Large glandular pouches, two in number, closely connected with the organs of repro- 
duction, contain tlie substance called castoreum (q.v.). its uses in the animal economy 
are by no means well known; they are probably analogous to those of musk, civet, etc. ; 
but its peculiar pungent odor is so attractive to beavers, that use is made of it as a bait 
for 1>. traps. 

The I>. i. S' very easily tamed; but no wooden cage will keep one confined. Except 
in the extraordinary building instincts already noticed, the animal exhibits no remark- 
able sa,gaeity. — The u.se of the B.’s fur for making hats is well known. See Hat. An 
act of tlie iinglish parliament, in 163(S, prohibiting the use of any other material for hat- 
making, contributed to the rapid diminution of the number of beavers in the parts of 
N(u*th America from which their skins were then obtained. During great part of the 
bSth and the, earlier part of the 19th c., the number of E. skins annually exported from 
Aimaica appears to have been not less than 200,000. It is now greatly diminisiied, but 
is Still large. The llesh of the B. is much esteemed as an ailfcle of food trappers 
and others who frequent the fur -countries, but it is very oily. 

Fossil remains of heavers, apparently of the same species wvith that now existing, are 
found in the deposits referred by geologists to the pliocene and pleistocene periods. 
Other remains are also found of a much larger animal of the B. kind, which must ijave 
existed in Europe and Asia along with the present species, but which seems to have 
become extinct beiors ihe bisioric period. They were different, however, not merely 
in size, ])ut in other particulars so important, that Owen has constituted for the “great 
B.” a disliiict genus (Or., a chewiiig or gnawing beast). 

Of existing animals, tim most closely allied to the B. is the coi/pu (q.v.), sometimes 
called the Chilian B. {mpopotamus co^piis), which jdelds the fur called mcoonda (q.v.). 

BEAYEE. See Helmet. 

BEAYEB, a eo. in w. Pennsylvania, intersected by the Cleveland and Pittsburg, and 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Cidcago railroads, 650 m. square. P(>p. ’bO, bJ,603. 
Thf3 soli is fertile; products, hay, grain, butter, cheese, etc. ; and there are mines of 
coal and limestone. Co. seat, Beaver. 


BEAYER, a co. in s. U tali on the Nevada border, drained by Beaver river; pop. ’SO, 
S,9i8 A large portion is an arid plain with, little water or timber; yet there is consider- 
able agriculture. Iron ore is found. Co. seat, Beaver, 

BE.,VYER DAIVI, a city in Dodge co., Wis., 6t m. n.w. of Milwaukee, on the Chiengo, 
Mihvaiikee, and St. Paul railroad, at the outlet of Beaver lake; pop. ’80, 34-H. It is 
the market center of a fertile district, with factories, fiour-mills, etc. 

BEAYER FALLS, a village in Beaver co., Penn., on the Beaver river near its junc- 
tion with the Ohio, 34 ni. n.w. 'of Pittsburg; on the Pittsburg, Port Wayne and Chicago, 
and die Erie and Pittsburg railroads; pop. 5000. Tliere are many manufactories, nearly 
all of whieii are controlled b}^ the “Harmony’' society of economy. 

B.ExVYER HEAD, a co. in s.w, Montana, on Jefferson river, about 4393 sq.m. ; pop. 
’80,2,7.12. The surface is rough. Stock-raising and mining are the main occupations. 
Co. seat, Bannack city. 

BE.iYER INDIANS, a tribe on Peace river, in British America, allied to the Chip- 
"pewas.v 

BEAYER ISLANDS, in lake Michigan, w. of the straits of Mackinac, forming the 
co. of Maiiitou. A band of 3Iornions settled on tlie principal island in 1846, but did not 
long remain there. Chief towui and co. seat, St. James. 

BE AVERT AIL, in Narragansett hay, tlie s. extremity of Caiioiiicut island. It has 
a light-hoiH(; with fixed white'iight, 00 ft. above tide, and a fog-horn. 

BEAYEE WOOD. See Maonolia. 

BEBEE EIME is one of the alkaloids, and is obtained from the greenheart hark or 
hehef>rn of Deiuevara. . It is used in medicine in place of quinine, winch it resembles in 
propf'rties, thougli it is not so powerful in its action as a tonic and febrifuge. The con- 
dition in wliicli it is generally sent into market is as tlie sulphate of B., occurring in 
shining scales of a pretty liroivn color, and soluble in water. 

BSESE'E'CT, Beebeb'pjj, or Bibi'ri. See Grrenheaut. 

BEGCAEI'do, 8ylm(i liortensis, or Curruca liorteyisU, a little bird of the family of the 
syMadm, or warblers (q.v.), sometimes called the pettychaps, and sometimes tlie 'garden, 
warbler, rather rare in Britain, but abundant in some of the more southern parts of 
Europe, and in great demand for the table in Italy, its flesh being regarded as of pecu- 
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liar (Idiracy. Tt Is a mere summer bird of passage, Iiowercr, iioL oebr In Tri^’Ju, but 
even in tlu'/ s. of Europe, The upper jiurts are iuo.siiy (jf a !)ri.nvii cadf)]*, the lower jrirts 
whiilsli. It is a lard of very jdesslny soiie:. il i,> ua itaiiaii- name, janl is somelimes 
extended to otiier birds of the same family used for tiic lahie. 

DECCAFU'fdJ, orMECilEEINO, Do.Mimu'o. ]e about MoS, d. Ibol •, an ■Ua.liiui raiiuor, 
the son of a peasant. Loren/.o Beccafumi, a rieh ttask Uu* boy inio his sc r* 

viec,and fostered his natural taste for art, byseiidiug him to stud}- in Uorne,, B. ]i-;i;.tcd 
many religious pieces for c;hurches, and my thologierd v'(jrks for private patro-is. He 
a Iso "coiitihued the wonderful pavement iti the cathedral of Siena, ids iiative place. 
For ioO years the best artists worked upon this ]eivcrneiit, wiiieh wasp.-f while marha', il:e 
subject iKurig engraved: in black outUiic, and the Ijordcr iiihiUl wdu rieh padcrus isi many 
colors. Beccafumi was occupied in this work ^7 years. He aHo made a triuinph;il mvk 
and an iniinensc mechanical horse for tlic procession at the eiiMy of (diaries Vfiiito 
Hiena. ■ . . ,, , 

EEGCAMOSCHrao, SyMa dsti'eoUf, a little, bird of tlc‘ family of the warbkis, fouiul 
in Italy, and remarkable for its nest, vrhich rcsemhles that of the tailor-binis, helng 
usually placed in a Uusli of lengthened herbage, tiu-, leaves and stalks drawn tepi-lher 
over it, and a flooring formed for it by haivcs cus*vcd across Irelow, aud sensed tog, Uu.t 
generally \vUli soDie kind of vegetable fibers. 

BE€CABI '’.&,5 CESAm Bonesaka, a political and philinilln-ripic writer, was b. at kliiinp 
1.7^15 or 17e!3. The opimons of the encsu'hmredists, (‘specially limscf of Montes- 

quieu, had the gteaied intiueiicem tin- formation id’ id;:, principles and s(‘ntimeius. The 
work whudi incst lavorably exhibits liio character and genius of IJec(*ana is ids TruiU^fo 
dd Dehttl e ddft Pf'n# 6' (Treatise on Crimes and BuniMmicnts), lirst publisiied in 1704, in 
wddcli be aigiies against tlie severities and abuses of crindnal law, (‘specially eaplUil pun- 
ishment and torture. The work was extremely popular, and \vas translated into sevcival 
European languages. It is marked by (‘loqucnce, sciisibiiity, and lively power <d‘ imagin- 
ation. Kant unfairly accus{}s the aulhor of an nftectedi inieoanity, though it must bse ad- 
mitt(.*d tliat the Ge!iti(ui pliilostjplier lias exjmsi-d tiie invad'iity of some of liic mguments 
brought forward. On the whole, however, tlui worls: (>r Lk'cearia is aekmHviilhk} d to 
have done great good, and the subse({iient reforms iii the penal codijof Euroj'icau nations 
have generally taken the direction iie lias poiutial out. lie was among (lie first to advo- 
cate the Ixmeiicial influence of education in lessening crime. I'iiis naturally briuiglit 
upon him the Jiatnal of the priesthood, wlio, according to ihcir usual formula of |>t‘r.se- 
cution, accused him of impicily; but their malice was trust raual Ijy tijc efforts (»f (‘ouut 
Firniiaii, llm' A.ust,ria.n. governor of Lombard,}’, a man of jiheral and cnligiitened smiti- 
ments. in ITbS, Bca^caria was appointed proie.s.sor of jjnjjiical pliiio.sopliy at 2IHun, 
juid acJileved gneat success as a icaanrer. iie Jical of apupiexy in Xov., riOT In th (3 
course of his life he |.)ub]ished sevei’al uorks. 

BECCAlirzk, Giam:battista,, or GroYASKr. Battista, 171G-8;! ; an Italian astronoiner 
and electrician. He \vas prof(!s.sor of expmimcntal pliysh-s at Palermo, Borne, andTarin. 
lu 177o, he was elecUid a hdlow of (]u- royal soc'uTy- of London, in ITdh, lie was com- 
missioned to measiire an arc of the meridian in tlm iieigiibcirhood of 'rurin. Ili.i prin- 
cipa.1 Wi.u'k was FAedi'iidfy, Adljida' at«l XtdfiniL 

BEC-FIIT, the ('.oniimm Frcnidi naincj for dilTerent, specie.^ nt ]>irds of tiio family of 
or warblers ppv.). It is some-times to jm umt with d.i Lngh.di liooks. 

EECHE-BE-KEB, or Tkepano, an nrliclc’ of Irixury tnueme ths? Lldhc.-e, consisting of 
tlie dint'd bodies of several species of htdoUmylif t or so i-eueumlier, wln’eli are found 
in g'Hiat ahiiiidaace in tlu^ shallow w'atYrs. of lagoons, and on reefs, from the s.o. co:tds of 
Afda to N(‘w Holland. The trafuc in beCiU‘-(ie-ni'-"‘ L ‘u-Ht-, and the IMalays 

catch the animals, and prepani them in large ((uantities r>»r die market. Tiny 

arc usually aiiunt S or 0 in. long, but some are 2 ft. in l.-rmth, and. Tor ''i in. in girth. 
Thev are 'often found n(air! 3 H)uned in the coral sand, tin ir u-athf r. d tentaeula alone 
iloatlng above it. ''idio larger one.s are sometimes s{5cared in dmlhe.v v, atefu but most of 
them are trdteu by divers in deptlis of from 8 to d fathoms. An divtu' wdll bring 

up 8 or 10 at a time. They are split down one side, lioiled pr' --ed bar with .stones, 
dried in the sun, and afterwards in smoke, and nacked In li.-igs, lo whleli state they 
arc bougiit by Ihe Cliinese, and conveyed in junk^ to Phimi. Flu t- of Malay proa.s aio 
empbymd in Ihc .search for this curious production of the s(ti. 'Maet,>sar Is l]*e great 
Klaph-‘-plaee of the trade, and from it above 8000 cwt. of IPrhe-de-ire-T aie aummllv sent 
to (diina, the price varyieg aceording to the kind m.d fpialil}'. from ktov ba rlo iicrcAVt, 
There is also a considerable export of heclie denner ib.m Manilla.” LLdmalc nu r ex- 
tremely' gelatiuou.s, and is very iuu(*h usevi by tlm (.'iiine.so a,-; nn ingr(‘dient in '*‘it ]i .‘^■oups. 

BECHEB, jJoiiAJXN Joachim, author of tim lirst llieory of clieml-try, wm.s b. at 
Speier in 1025. In hi.s youth he had man}’- difilcultlcs to contend with, but his zeal and 
perseverance overcame them alb He ac<juin*(i an cxli nslvi’ knowlcdgcmif medicine, 
physics, chemistry, and even politics, and in 1000. -was made? a n cmlicr of (he imperial 
coimcil at Vienna. Wliile residing in this city, lie a.s.sist(*(l in cstaldishingscwa.uATl manu- 
factures, and drew up the plan of an Ea.st Indian commcnhal .soinidy, but unforluiuitelj 
he fell into disgrace, and had to leave the city, lie next went to Mainz, and siibsecjuestly 
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.several of which rf‘arli->d inVnv cVlihnn - "I'l. ^ ‘ ana a writer ol medical works, 
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contrihutioiH to pcriodlcaR )vh ^eri-s o^' omime ^Ye]\ known by bis 
Enn-jisb ErencI' nrd li-ili-m Ir ri bislories, and Ins translations from the 

au.r devoting hiinseU to teht.u- ^bee;m,7; '''' practicing medicine, 

its more popular l', ranches. ' He dha Mheip^ contributor to many of 
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tmnn« f h - 1 L T it, fe^oullmmze tsadon m 3848, Becker, who hiid ora-anized 

tioops K)i his su])port, returned to .Switzorhuid, to plan an expedition of acn eiri 
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lived in Munieli Wurzburg, Haai'lem, and finally London, where he died in IfiSo fh- 
had snany enemies, and was accused— not fdto<mtlmr imiustlv of 
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winch obtamea universal currenejr until tlie time of Cavoisier. ^ iio^ifetic Ihcojj, 

„ BECIiUAMS. See Betjuaks. . . ■ : . 
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BiSCKEE, K.vrl Fe-bdihahi), b. at/Leipsic m 1804, nitiy ]>g iiamc^l willi Kiesewette 
and Wiidciield, as one of the best Gennan wriu-i's on llie bi^toiy oi UHislo, ;iiid ulw) as 
an cxoelient eoinposer for the organ, as is ]>V(iveclby his trl'>s and other <‘OHipf isUlons 
well adapted to the genius of the instrument. Ainong his works may btj menrioned; a 
or eidlecdion of psaliii and by nui Ininas (Ia‘lpsit\ is4!}; iltova^ for 

Sputa’s Psalter and Harp, 1841; a (JiUif'of/fi,' (d" iiis ninsical riinyry, one fd.‘ She mn.4 
expensive in Germany; 0,% the (yhoral OollrefioriK Chrh-iiMfi Vkxsrhc-', 1811; 

T-ie Oho/utl Ooinpoi^iiiom. of tlte lUh and W-h (Jonfin'fes, 184T; and The iknupo^vn of ike 
iO/Vi 1849. He died Oct., 187?. 

BSOI-SiEE, KABL .PEBDrNAND, oiio of tijeniost distiriguisini'd Gennan pliiiologists, 'was 
h. at Liser, in the old electorate of Treves, in iTTd. At lirst a k-ci/her, he ai'lorvvard^ 
8lndied uiediefne, and ultimately sidtlcal a.s a in’actllioner a, I rnlvnlrnis. ^ iicre iie 
educated his own children wdth such success isnil sevenil nimlhes iiuiuced libii kike 
.charge of theirs, and thus his house was (;o'nvei'Uai into im acadcany niiien he 

e(judncted till his dea.th in 1849. Thisg;i\(; scopv* o» ills e.uiy predih idjim ha li, gni-iSi 
stUfUiis, to which his scientUic training led him to give a (lulic lewv direction.^ Hcck; r 
co'ntomplaies language as an e/y/a ]>crvade{l by slrlcl. logical laws. .From this pobit ot 
view he wrote his 6bvev.'./a.a,///j phi ed.. 1870). Ik luyie'cls too nlucil^h^j histori- 

cal d(iVelo|)ment of language, and thus, ns might be(!X]ajetcd, comes at Ilnurs intf) conillig 
with the results of comparative idiiloloay ; yet his wanac is vaiut-blo for Us logloai conse- 
quence, and for its leading idea, of oiyanisni in hinguago*. P.esldc^ ti ^d‘Ii t(d/rai.-tnnitb^ 
(lOtii ed. IHI'S), wiiieii is an oiiihue of liis larger work, he [)iibrished severad other U'oaiises 
on the German language. 

BECKEK, WiraiEi/.M Adolf, a distingai.dna] Germaii autljor, was l>, nt_ Dresden in 
1793. Originally intended for conmi ‘rcial dfi;, be soon aiiandom'd a pursuit whiiih ha 
found uncoiigenud to his tastes, :md devoted his time to the a('(pd>ilion of hairniug. In 
1810, became to Leipsic, where he ^tu<lie<l ilu'oiogy, and mon.* par!it;u]ariy philtdogy. 
In 1810, he tra.ve]ed tiiroiigh ItrUy; an 1 in 1844, wa.s apiJtdjited t>rore.'.-or of creiKe.ology 
at the univer.sity of Leipsic, wiier<- his prelee.) 5(njs on dn^ l.ati!i authors uunnenakij^ 
attended. He died a,t iVleiss.en, 8b(!t Sept,, tsio. His iivt“ly fancy, aidtal by a ib.oruugh 
kuowlialge of the classic languages, euab!''*d him tc.^ make quite: a, novel its* of aaiiquiiy. 
In his (Vnt)'irles {L(n{i. 1810), he vtmtured te repnjduce 1 lie social hfe cf old Grerciq and 
ill his (jaUa.fi (Ijci]). ISHh, lo give skelche-’ of di!.: Augii.-'ian age at i'hnne, h'in'' learning 
which he has couirived to stntf into his pictiiu'-^qiie i^enteiiees is murveUms. U) speak 
of the pnantity buried in his or/arsa.v, (u' dkqni.sitioiis, which hi llu: Knglish irm,!s]tii.lon 
of the works 4)y Me-tcalfe, are t ransferred from the text to the end of the volumes. 
Tkickhart’s FcHcHa.s* is the only thing in HnglHh literal urc' which corre-|a))nh! to these 
composirions of tfie German author. Becker’s treatise, ('toiikfx Ithihhatri' nt VaindiH 
(Leio. 1847), is a vahial)]e eonlrllaidon to the liistory cd'' ilrjimui drmiiaiic ]K*f‘try, His 
most important work, in a scholastic point of vitvA', i.s his //.o-edvo-'^k (f Ihanau- .intiauitu’s 
(1 848 “49), wh'eeh, after his death, was cnniimusl by Marcjuardt. 

BSCKEEATH, Heumamn vox, one of tin^ most rcenarkabie public characters of Ger- 
many, wa.s ho!-n at Lrefeid fin Prassia,) Dec., 1801. Ilk* sprang froni a eouimcrcial 
family, and made a considerable forlune .'is a, banker. Bur lie gave himself al-w. to pur- 
B.mts of a more in!.el.i',‘ctiial ciiai^actcr, ami <-.s])ecially to tin* simlic.s cd' juri.qn’udeue,: and 
politic.s. The ace.e.ssion of Fredi'rick-Vv'idiara I Vb 'to tiie Ihrcme oai.-'isi B, to a sens'* of 
the political condition of his eouiUiy, anil he 'b^vo'ted hiia'-'df to work out its cfuiiritii 
tionai fnicilom, in 184l>, he wa.-; elc'cteil re’,n’e.senkt.) ice of his native town m the provin- 
cial ilict, and continued tVa’ seve.cii ytairs to take a ])rs>nunent part in Ih’Us'sian nohiics. 
He was a deputy in the inilional as-embly widcli s]nung up in tlu’ eventful year 1818, 
and held its .sittings at Frankfori,. His eloquence (‘XerHeed considerahk.' m'iluemra on 
thi.s as.semhly. He was appointcfl minister of hnimce, ajid .shi»rUy afher calied to Berlin, 
to construct a cabinet; but in thi.s he failed, Ui.s strir.ily consiit iulona! advicf^ ^.'as nut 
apparently agreeable to the court, and he returned to Frankfmi. An advocate h>r Ger- 
man unity, it was he who niatle ii.se of the expressifm: “ Tlii.s wailing for Au.stria is 
death to^the union of Germany.” But h<3 refu.swi hi< assent to any iv vohitiemary mca.'-:- 
urc. When the retrograde movement .set in. Im r<vsigned the posts Im indd mu'ier gov 
ernmciit, ]>ul continued, as a member of rln?' second Pnifssian ehaiiiber, a, vigorous (oppo- 
sition to tlie Manteultel ministry, wUieii iiad d<‘^crted the cau.se of German unity. He 
withdrew from the arena of pofilical .strife in hSoVb AfUn* the return of MantcufTc; to 
poW(U*, in 18.18, B. wa.s again elected a nicmber (tf tiie Pnis.sian S(‘eorid ('•hamlKnv but he 
was obliged to decline the honor, on account ik failing Inadlh, He devoted Ids later 
years to the affairs of Krefeld, his native town, wln.U’e lie djed'in l^bry, 1870, 

BECEEr, TiroMAS A., arciihisliop of Cbmlerlnny, was the .son of a nun’chaut, and wa^ 
horn in London in 1119 ' The story wla(rh makes his moUier a, Sarmam is clmnn'aigly 
romantic, hut there are doubts if it Inns any historical Ixisis. He studied tlu'olcyy at 
Oxford and Paris, and afterwards law a,{. Ihdogna, and at Auxerre, in Biirgumiv. Hnv 
ing been recommended to Henry H. by Theobald, archbishop oi' Oanterbiirv,. who Inul 
had experience of his abilities, B was promot(*d to tliu ollicc of high clmncctlcn’ and 
Urns (according to Thierry) resus(;ii;ated tlw liopes of Die Lnghsli us tjm fir.-d native Eng- 
llskman, since the Conquest, who luui filled any high office,. His duties as higii ehancelior 
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and l>rirclciisori^ bat lie dlscharj^'ed tliom vigoroiisly. ITu nii-aaiiifi- 
eeinJ/ injeiul m lii.s IiOhpilmit}'. .^laiirv iihn self did not liee in a nior^j snin^niious mnn- 
liei. A.-^ jtn, liysecnns t() liyA'c ^ni*(iod IninseliAis a, in laynian, tliouidi, in poijil of 
deacon; but ni whvu lie \v'a^ creale<l urchhishop of Canierhiiry (an 
oaiee wmcli as it lien nreoived the abbacy of ihe cuikedral inonaMKa-v, had in^'er InH 

or caium-re-ulai'), aremarkalde clianae ]HX*anie 
in.onicstm nis^ nine oeportnu-ut. _ lie resiur^ed tiie chancellorsbm threw adde siub 
deni} nio nixiaious ami courdy milnls, assuine'l an an>Lere n*iiu-ioiis cliaraeter exliibiicd 
in. nlicralitv only m ins ‘Amaritiesd’ and soon appeared as a zealous diainpioii Lf !i4 
ad^ao-.a-rcssioias Iw the knigynd the iu)])ility, Several iif.i>lemen and lay- 
nn 11 y( ie cavconuiuiiiicateai lor hieu-aiiemdion (d' church jirnpiaiy. ilenrv ii , wlio,ilkeall 
t}a‘ Aonmm kings endeavored lo keep lie* clergy in suliordimd’ioiuo the hate convoket? 

o/ oo-j.ncil^ ill 1 1 h-i at Chircmaay near Salisburv), where Uie 

oO-calle.l eons,utiitions (or nrvs nhilive tu the r'-o.nclivo power's of cliurch and <tate) 
wan-c adoptch To hese the priiaale, at f.r^t, declared he-would never monsenV- bu 
..ler,unro>,_ through llm eiiorls oi the iiobirs, some of tlu' liishous, and, finallv of the 
poige pniuyt, he was indiim^^i to g'i\e Las lauvillinu' apiprobal bn. ' ilenrv now lieo-in to 
l>..-m.iyo „ai li. noUo.s aa.l his y ere utlerly aniadmistie, and eieariv exluibdl hit 
}! d Ih *" ''7 I>. irieil lo leave tlie eouiilrv. For iins offense llie 

P a ' -''“(W' V'U vi aoe-iaanec, in a iMr’hKnein sui.inioiiei] at Xorthauimoii P 

lih eoiili-ea.ed a’s yoods, and scan ^lertd ,'ie >en<niu 's of his sec. A claiia ^^^is alio 
iiiaile on l.mi lor not ioss tiian Aj.lKld marks, as tiie balanee due bv liiin !o the erorvn 
y !u,.i ho ceascal o be- clmncenor. il ajiijcaied to tin- poi.e, anti ne.v't i!av Icyviiif Xorll^' 
-mjno-i in psgnise, fle.l to France, tvimru iio spent two t ears in n-tiremht at ptmb, • 

‘ b‘m'nd>’ r "'"'‘r'C"'/' i ;1 ih 1 tiif l)ope. however, now took tU) iiis cause.’ 

]/. 7<-”" to lemii , pl(>atlea personally beiore ins luiliiiess. wlio .''einstated hiin in the sei 
oi anlerbary. k. now reluruetl !o France, whence he tM-ote angrv lelfers to the Fiin-. 
ish bishops, thrc.tlening them ttilh execnininnication. Several t-ibrls fere made Vo 
leooacile Hcniy and b., wiiicn, hotvover, proved futile: but at leuu'lh, in ll7p a forn-il 
agreement tyas eo.ue tr. at FretYillc, on t!ie iiorder.s of Touraine. ^Tjh result fas th'at 

h. lolniiie-d .0 Fiig.and. y-nieriiig CanU rlniry amid tiierejoichm's of the pet-pie who were 

lai™ .Vp/f S hdb3 H p'w-^vhether wiseij or not is another tpies- 

iion ,.s,i ..liuld f .o..t the oppre.ssions ot the nouuiiv; but he soon manifested all hi.s 
hnmei boldtie.ss ot opiio.siUon to royal authority. At hast, it is said, the kim-' wlule in 

k-nTS’ him oi an kso 

lent piles,,, liieLilu suggo.si on wa.s inimediateiy miderstood, and carried i.ito etiVet 

h eTi-nP'""' yi7'''‘‘<C)y_scparale- ways for England. On the eveiiingof ilieSOrU 
tlihiiuf'if having faiied in an attenijil to drag him otii of 

enmr il ',1 tf '■’V in the n tiansepl itenry na.s 

If.” . n sO avc.a tlm i-an of e-xeommantcaliL. Tlienmr- 

Vflf:,- Come as penitents, were sem on a, pngnmago to Palestine- 

Vei-f fb.ibfhVhhbfV'h ' ■"■'^’'"""^'1. y pidie.sUc-vander Ilk, and tiie anni- 

lo-b“'?. 1 ‘1^ ’be yearly lestival ot St. Thomas of Canteiinu-v In 

, 1—0, in.s liones Were raised (roai the grave ia die crviit where flicv had lieen liastiiv 
biiried two days ader his munier, and were by order 6-' king IIenrv"lJI. deposited in a 

pihVifif froiuf “"V't r'b-'.b'bbJ he the objset of one of the grotiV 

l,p'^* r Vf j {Uid still lives In fjiig’iish blta'idui’c in couiicclioii ■\\ath 

At the refomuiliolUlienry VHk despfiM ihrSirine 
ti.'ff j ^i' ’’ *'7 ciiKindar, anti oau.sed hi.s lioiies to bo burnt and scattered to 

dVi-ot -nnw-klf “diK-ult to estini.atc properly the character of Bc-cket. ^Ve 

U i.(,t know wlial hi.s aitimrle aim.s were, whciiier, as .some .supp.ose, thev were patriotic 

i. e,. iSair.),, as opposed to yom,t>i, or, as olliers believe, purelv .s.awrdolfl Vt d! 
events, theniean.s hensed for the attainment of llieni wa,s ,a Lf ic ml, ™ 
eeelesiastiei.sm. _ ! e admitted nothing done hy clmrelimen to be .-.aadar ‘ or Vviii A^^^ 
ubb.I'”'/’" eivd courts, not oven murder m- larceny. Forriniateiv. tile Flaiita'-vnets 
tu., .IS doaaed In-nevers m tl-eir oa a powers and privileges .nsi, in 'those of the cAi ...i,. 
pan o:.M hen- ob.sfinalc good sein;e, Engimd was ke'pt tvia'rjesoinciy ielf Vs of iJiV plk 

Vv'"'’' f'- Tjio>)h;v (^itnlnariuoii^ ; eauen J.it'e. 

- ' ; ; c;iinon i.ubci L.;c <9/' r, c/a /; crtiion Sbinkn ’s lic- 

LduJuuviy, l-ioialeb aiticics un ly, m tne Century. ^ 

o.. fov nny Inrge books, short pieces of rope 

fflncc used for confining ropes, tackles, onr.s, or spais in a convenicnl 

ISECICFOFJi), Wtllfaw, tin- only legitimate S(>n of aldermari Bpekford wps 1) in 1760 

i ( ition of an enonnons ])ro|)(n1y, consistuig for the main ])art of estates in Jamaica *md 

annual re velme is said to 

nrb.fnu'o o. UiUisiial inlellectual preeocitv; for in 1780 Im 

E 1 ' V I salnictil essay, {mtitieil jyioyrop/itral of TJrtr(ior(tinary IMfnters in 

wa/eh he does not spare living artists, and assails the cant 'of criticism with the polished 
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translator, but tliougiii bis, woVk ^df 4- 
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sious were no sooner made tliaii he began a new <'',dl,Vd!.m of r!' '1:'' ' "'T' 

cimosities, and proocedetl to erect v ne\v huiblico- i ^ 
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in lS5o, to cliooss a, successor to futlier Roothan, lie was elected siiperior of the order. 
The success of the J(‘suits since that time, especially in non-Catholic countries, is due, 
in no slight degree, to liie a])iliiy and foresight of father B. Besides some niiiior 
wrifing^ juid oc(‘asiuual discourses, he has published a Moidh of 2Ianf, which has passed 
througii nun lerous editions, and becii translated into inaiiy languages. 

SSO^IjEEELj Axtoine Cesau, a distinguished Flinch physicist, was b. 7th Mar., 
1788, at Clititlliou-sur-I.oing, in the department of Loiret. In 1808, he entered the 
French ra*iny as an ohicer of engineers, and served with distinction in Spain under 
raarslial Suciict. lie toolc part in tiie sieges of Tortosa, Tarragona, Valencia., and otlier 
phuics. On IjIs return to France, he v/as appointed inspector of the Eeole Eoliitccludqac; 
in 1814, he went througii, the campaign of France; and at the peace of 1815, retired 
from the service, tlLat lie rniglit pursue his scientific studies with greater advantage. In 
18(9, he puhlislicd a voliiine^of geoliigical and mineral ogical researches, after which, his 
attention W;is prhicipady devoted to electricity and nnignetism. While studying the 
physical properties of yellow' amber, B. had occasion to make experiments on the libera- 
tion of electricity by pressure. Tiiis led liini to investigate the law^s by which the plic- 
noiiiena of libcrat/nm are governed In chemical action. The result of his inquiries was 
the overrhrow of \’'o]t;,i’s theory of contact, and the construction, by him, of the first 
constant pile, Ih^ next diseovVa-CHl a method of determimng the internal teiriperatiire of 
human and liulmal boilh^s, aicd ])y pliysiological applications demonstrated that, w'lien a 
muscle contracts, Ibei-e is a doveiopn.ient of heat. B. is besides one of^ the creators of 
electro-ciiemistry. His labors in tills !)rancliof science opened for liim, in 1829, the door 
of the SAenci'^. Since 1828, he had begun to apph^ electro-chemistry in the 

reproduction of uii^ieral suhstances, and in the treatment by the luimid wmy of silver, 
lend, and cop|;5cr ores. In 1897, ho was elected a member of the royal society of London. 
Among his works w^ere tin; 'Trade de VEkrtrmde et du Magnetlme; Traite (TEketro- 
eldnue: TnaUdr. Thgdqur; ErnirnJe de PfufHiqife terresfm ct de MMknvlog^^^^ He died on . 
the 19th Jan., l878.~BEcqaERCi., xVlexandrk Edmoxd, son of Antoine Gesar B., an 
eminent physicist, was b. at Paris, 2-lth "Mar., 1820. He was decorated with the legion 
of honor in'hSol, a,nd was api) 0 !mcd’ professor of physics in the Coimwatoire des Arts et 
Metiers, 1858. Pie is a moinber of the Acadenrk des Sciences. To his conjoint labors 
w'hh. his father are due interesting researches concerning the solar spectrimi, and the 
elemeiits of electric light {(I'nnroies Ren.dfees de r AcaiUnrde, 1889-40); EAnicnts de Phijsiqne 
Terredre eiale Meteorodnjk Afenioires svr les qid -preddent dla Decoinposiiioti 

Mcdro-chimkpje. des Corps (1849); and a Eote sur le trace dr.s Ligaes Pother Dies en France; 
dcs Prehe relies siir les Ejfeis Ekctriq'ues (iS52 and 1855); and La Lumiere, ses Causes et ses 
Etfets (1868). 

BEGSE, ISTew, a market t. of Austria, about 4 m. e. from Old Becse. Pop. G4T2. 

BECSB, Old, a market t. of the xVustrian empire, in the Servian Wohvodschaft, 24 m. 
n.n.e. from ."Meusa,tz. Pop. 11,222. 

BECSKESEK' IJA'GY, or Great Becskerek, a t. of Hungary, in the co. of Torontal, 
slttiated on tlie left bank of the Bega, about 45 m. s.wl of Temesvar, with whiclp phace 
it is connected b}' canal. B. 'E. is an. important market t., and has a pop. (1869) of 
19,666. 

BED (witli some variations in spelling, the wmrd is common to all Germanic Ian- 
guage.s), an article of houseiiold fiirnitiirtT on which to sleep. Beds have been and are 
of various forms, {ilmost every country having its own kind of bed. In ancient times in 
Palestine, the 45. seems to have been a simple kind of couch for reclining on during 
the day, and sleeping on at night, and readily removable from place to pla'Ge, as is 
riheiTcd to in diifereht parts of Scripture. About the heat of the day, Ishhosheth lay 
Oil his B. at noon. (2 Sam. iv. 5). In receiving vi.sitors, the king bow'cd himself upon tlie 
bed (1 Kings i, 47). Jesus saith, “ Take up thy .B., and go unto thine house” (Matt. ix. 

6). Yet iirtliese early times, beds or couches must, in some instances, have been highly 
oriiamentf-d : thus. ‘'A have decked ruyB. with coverings of tapestry, with carved woi As, 
with line linen of .Egypt” (Prov. vii. 16). The ancient Greeks had an elegant kind of 
beds in the form of open couches; they re.slcd on a frame- work wdth, posts; their maf- 
tresi5c.s w'ere .stuifed with wool or feather!^; and they iiad coverings of a, costly nature. 
The Homans had lathniy beds of great rielme.ss and magniticencc. They were of turn 
kinds — tiie kef. as tricthuaris, or couch for reclining upon at meals; and the lectus cabim- 
laris, or B. placed in bed -chambers for sleeping in duringthe night. In eastern coun- 
tries, at the pres(Mtt day. beds are for the most ptirt simple couche.s or mattresses, which 
can he easily rolhal up' and carried away. In India, these coiuiies are called charpogs. 

It will ]KMibder<|,t){)d that, in hot climates, few bedelotlic.s are used — in general, there 
being only a single sheet employed; care is taken, however, to use mosquito -curtains, 
without v\iii(!]i rest w'ould be impracticable. See Mosquito. 

Throughout the continent of Europe, beds are of the open couch form, suitable in 
width forgone person. Tliey con.sist of a frame or bedstead, less or more ornamental, 
bearing one or two hair oV wool mattresses; they are often provided with curtains, 
which depend from the ceiling of the room. In, French hotels, such beds, neatly done 
up, are seen in sitting-roiims/ In Gerjuanv, there is a common practice of placing large 
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tUe beds are usunlU' of tiff* ■Prr>nr'if ^<iv n,, ^ l-‘iet o bbiLkti.^. I iirouiihout Amerioa., 
invontod-exco rt! indoodrtL ork"^ ^ '‘i' ‘ 

seen in Ainericu. The bedstead coV-i^s of^Tfrkb^- t T'' to he 

on tlie iirinr-inip nf o c.f^ J Ittstlo, {*oiisLiii(>l.e(l wKli canvas 


iin the United 
, a number of 

To prevent the lialls. 

pies over their beds- in no cminirv^nf- -p njslances, used (-ano- 

sicad been thoroiio-lily perfected ‘ind ij-Ltm-aliySf®^ C'anojded bed- 

pvoper. is a piS^iiiZ i'our-poslod li, or Ih 

htted up, it oifers that de<'>*ree of cond'oH- T ' i aspire; and when tahtefullv 

domestic habits of the peSplo. LPm mc^ characteristic of lire 

accommodate two persons — the husband am’’ i ^^uhicient size to 

The dimensions of a u'ood famil v B mr* •> - fvyi iicnee known as the familj^-bcd. 
ft 3 iu. in breadth;bTSSt todto &U^b^rTh; ‘v ^ 

to tlio top of tlie cornice, 9 feet The roof or f-inm’n - 1 tlic Hour 

which are of maiio®un’ fluelv- tun tni nml c ,,-^ ^ by the four po^t.s, 

curtains, winch can L« 3 llraiUU ,d h the cornice, hang 

wall, sothattheB. canbeHpproa,M)cyou thklU^^^^ dib ‘"P towards tliu 

Silk or worsted damask; in old times thev w-^rp m* V* 7 *’" composed of 



Huain.n7krdae;Ti;;’B;S:^^^^^^^ h,ec:s 

greatly ijiliiieuced tlie form of the B - for •! I'hnonVU “ ' 1 “ "* ’'’‘® Pt'oplc, has 

wilboul than u-itU curlain.s, it lU been dilBcuU^? n a - -‘b’if to ^leCp 

euil, jiarticulariy duriiuv the "winter and '■'■Drinr' ^3 Pp^^tice oi doing so gea- 

cottagesin Scotland, the re still Uiw-ci^thfohb *• of riiral 

j.™ - „m.,d 

fealliex^, asat pioi3nt^ Oalead of wor.l, iiair, or 

being cpntinerl. By the hnmbler’^^cWs iu £ he nwVl S 

beds, and also ticks stuffed \riih cliaff \e..n vli .,0 f. f''- •‘^traw is sull used f.ir 

couW die calmly on a B. of feathtws of gW^dnis. ° «“ Person 

use, andjusuUpISaled “ 

thkSs^^oMjgloiether^^^^ of/iniilar materials, and of some 

often composed of mam- fine lam me o „h h" uat"! Beds are 

sioms m the supply of' materials m'odn?ir! i w ^ ^'csults of interniLs- 

tide, rh-cM^^ the moi^rirSl rUtf'^r ‘‘‘“f 'be 

deposited. Wlien the intorvais bkween tiukuinU k" *be,V were 

ous lamime closely adhere, and form a bod ent m/ were short, the numcr- 

occurrence of a longer intorval durine- wldoli tt>o ™ su])erior deposit, liy the 

before tlie next was deposited. ’ "When the lamination^il^U^ ^"'‘^ulidiited more or loss 

the astratifloation. it would seem to iMicate tS theZt n-t i “’■ *■'»« 

any mtermission. uuicatc that the m.iteuals had boon supplied without 
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lie Temaincd for 13 yon.rs, and wa?? educated under the care of the al)bot Benedict Bis- 
cop, ainl Ids successor, Cecli'rid. liis religious iustruetor was the monk I’ruinberct; liis 
niusic-iiiastcr, .loliip cldc f- si tiger {o srliimtifor) in Sfc. Peter’s Cimrch, Pome, who had 
been called to Enuhind by the abbot Benedict. After these studies at Wearinoutli, B. 
removed It) the twin-monastery of 8t. Paul at Gyruum (now written Jarrow), founded 
in OHv; here he look dea(!on’s orders in bis nineteenth year, and W' as ordained priest in 
bis thirtieth, liy John of Beverley, tlieii bishop of Hexham. In the shelter of Ids quiet 
and sacred retreat, while the tempest of barbaric strife, raged without, and the hearts of 
all imm in Englaml were torn by sanguinary passions, B. now^ began earnestly to conse- 
crate Ids life to such literature as was ]H)ssiole in those days, including La, tin ami Greek, 
and at least some acquain lance with llebi-ew, medicine, astronomy, "and i^rosody. He 
wrote liondlies, lives of saints, liymns, epigrams,^^ works on chronology and grammar, 
and comniejits on the books of the Old and New Testament. • Bis calm and gentle si)iTit, 
liie iiunuud/ing character of Ids ]>ursuits, and the holiness of his life, presinit a striking 
contrast to the'diolenoe ainl slaughter which ]n'evaiied in the whole island. To none is 
the ])eautifu] language of Scripture more applicable— -“ a. light shining in a dark place.” 
When laboring under disease, and near the close of bis life, he engaged in a trauslation 
of St. dolin's gospel into Ajigio-Saxon, and -dictated his version to his pupils, lied. 
May 735, and was buried in the monastery of darrow; long afteiwards (in the middle 
of the 11th c.), ids bones were removed to Durbain. His most valuable work is the 
i/fs/e/vV« Au(i!(n‘L(m , an ecclesja,stical history of England, in live books, 

to which we are iii(lef)te(l for almost all our inrormatlon on tilie ancient history of Eng- 
land down to 731 a.d. B. gained Tiio materials for this work partly from Boman writei-s, 
but cldeiiy from native elironicles and biographies, records, and public documents, and 
oral and wrii Um commiudcatlon.s from bh; contemporaries. King Alfred translat<?d it 
into Anglo-Saxon. In ehronulogy, the labors of B. were important, as he tirst intro- 
duced tile Dionysian reckoning of dates in which 

served as a basis tor most of the inedireval cbroniclers of leading events in the world’s 
history. Among the editions of R’s history may be noticed rtbc first, published at 
Btrasimrg about 1500; a nmcli. better edition, by Smith (Cambridge, T722); one not less 
vulua]>]e," by Btevenson (Loud., 1838); another,' by the late Dr. Hussey (Oxf., 1840); a 
fourth in the Motinnictdirt Hh-to rim Brlfcnuiim (J^ond., 1848); and that' included by Dr, 
G-iles in ]}is edition of the whole works of B., with aruEnglisli translation of the h'ish.m 
icul pa,rts (0 vols., Lond., 1843-44). Entire editions of B.’s writings liavc been published 
in Paris (1544-54), Basel (1503), and Cologne (1013 and 1088). English versions of bis 
Ecdmlndkal llldorij were piiblished by Btajdeton, in 1505; by Stevens, in 1723; l)^ 
Hurst, in 1814; by ATilcoek, in ISIS; iincl by Giles, in 1840. See GelikCs Be Bnlm TdnL 
erabtils Vita et B.crlptk {heydim, 1S88); "Wright’s Ehniraflrla Brilanmca Liitemria, voh i. 
(Loud., 1843); Surtees’s lildo'rijvf JJuEimn, vol. ii., pp. 3 to 6, 60 to 69. 

BEBAEIEIJX, a t. of France, department of ITorault, .siinated on the river Orb, well 
built, and second to none of its size in industry. Pop. ’76, 7373, who arc engaged in tlie 
manufacture of hue and eoarNC cloths, stalls, cotton and woolen slockir:gs, huts, paper, 
oil, soap, leather, etc. 

BEBOKAMBEE, Lords of tuk, ofPicers in tlie British royal household, twelve in 
number, wiio, in the reign of a king, wait in turn upon the sovereign’s person. I'ln-y 
are under the groom of the stole, who attends his majesty only on state occasions. 
There are also thirteen grooms of the B., who take their turns of attendance. Tlie salary 
of the groom of thestole is .^3000; of the lords of the B., £1000; and of the grooms, £500 a 
year. These oOices in tlie reign of a queen are performed hy ladies. ColTe^}'^ollding to the 
groom of the stole is the unstress of the robes, and to' tlie grooms of the B. are B. 
women, ninmnujesty, ([ueen Yietoria, has usually had from ten to twelve ladies and 
extra ladies of the B.', and eight B. women. Thesc^ offices arc objects of high ambition, 
from the access they^ give to the person of the sovereign, and are for the most part tilled 
by ‘‘the prime nolnlity of England.” They are not usuallj" vacated on a cliring(‘ of 
mim'stry, and sir Robert Peffi's <ieparlure from the usual etiquette on this point, in 1839, 
excited no small commotion. 

BEBBOSS, Lovkll Tiro^rAs, eldest f;on of Dr. Thomas B., and of Anna, third, 
daughter of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, of Edgeworthstown, Ireland, sister of ])Iaria 
Edgeworth, the distinguished novelist, was b. at Rodney place, Clifton, on the 20th 
July, 1803. in 1809, Dr. Beildoes died, leaving his son to the guardianship of Mr. 
Davies Giddy, who, under his aflcr-name of sir Da, vies Gilbert, became the president of 
the royal society. By this gentleman, young B. was placed at the Bath grammar school; 
from thence, in 1817* he remt>ved to the Charterhouse; and in May, 1820, he entered as a 
commoner at Pcnnhroke college, Oxford. In 1831 he published the Improvkaiore. On 
this, his earliest poetic oif, spring, he looked witli no favor at a later period, and was 
wont to bunt after stray copies in the libraries of his friends, and to disembowel lliem 
morcih^ssly wdien he elRvded a capture. In 1833, he published The Bride's Tragedy, 
wliich achieved for its author a great reputation. In 1834, he went to Gottingen to 
study medicine, and from this time forth continued to live in Germany and Switzerland, 
witli occasional visits to England. AVhile engaged at Frankfort (1847) in dissecting, ho 
received a slight wound, which was the means 'of infusing a noxious virus into his sys- 
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and Vlas buried in tlie cemetery of the bospital ^ ^ Jan., 1S49, 

(f a draina n ‘’'’”‘l><''«»ion 

ca,jnsLstui£^ eliietly of poetrv he on tn’-dn id, i V ’ dh his otlim* inauuscTpas; 

land, de^^pg dn to'us^tls la l.'nS 


m and retired into the couiUiV VV h n fo r that lie resi^mcd ii 

^/w>//e/;v/, which was iuteiided to diow Occurring in 

eecds entirely on tlie evidence ail'orded bv tlie J'easoninri: pro- 

('xperirnent Several patriotic* o-innddnfy foil and that geometrv is based on 

Wiiicli hu laid do^vu, in a popuKt '^'? 'f iu 

the ivorluug classes. Of Diis W()rk, 4oV)(i() conies ®i°’’ t^^'^elit of 

after liaving spent considerable time in stiuh in., t hr^ i, v •'' '*■/ 1™8, 

i ,,‘ f diseases, especiallv consumpt Lm sided 

^'orth, and pecuniai-ily assisted 6v ins tS V'l vl- * lather-m-law, Air. i'd.m, 
Jiiafie iwsjiittd at Bristol. Tins iiisditutiou dnf not eilffivood, be opened n pneu- 

" all diseases beinfeVa^B i.SnlaLed whielnnrs 

d(ticiciKy of some clemcntarv priiu'ioli^ in iSm i vuidue jiroportioii or 

f)a^at]iinganu*dicatcdatnios]diere- ami* F Vh v <:;i'gaLnsiu, coaid be cured hv 

a year before ]n\ rU.^u \,/io o ^eal had abated. rePn.rt 


Kuiitiw Jn^SIT.Te cnllttS fhollInHf '*■ rertmi act, 

S SSxisdlsj •sSrS'f « “ 

«»lp],kl il.,,i„,,,iui„,,btE” “ "' "' tiJnmWoS 

itink of g(*n, of bn’o-jide Tn ■ifti'? i - ^ over the natives and -Ln 

was sup(>rsedod by the due d’Aumale governor’ of Algeria, but 

When the revolution of Feb. broke nnt 7^ -rt^i • . 

?Si5SS9S3; "FiSji! 

J>CC., 18ol. and went mto exile. B was a Fnnlml - i i- arrested on the 

.. .p..*,. « .u'., 
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moss-liko branching fibers, which are 
al Ui>i ^u L n, aitciuauL, puiple or rod. It was formerly in some repute as a diuretic 

as a emu for recently been recommended as a vermifuge, and 


r 4.7 '■;■•. Vd'*' Itiou, wuen he was chosen bisliou of 

'I^ie p-‘ C/imf, The Profit of Qodllness, Principles of pastor- 
ship, . a<‘rf( jicss oj- iiie Grace, Ihe Apr of Pide'pcudenee, etc. ^ ^ 

- ¥:':* I'l'eltites 1Ii:'.t fcivo tidonied tlio Ea.-IisU c!inr,-I) 

r.ii'il’i 'i.' ^ E.-«'x, lu 15,0. Ilu v.’as cJucr.k'd at Emiuanuel cullea! Cain- 

biu,,:;e, and ailcr In.-i orninatioii, oinciaded a.-^ a olerirvniau for several vn-irs at 
Eanunul,., in lG()-t Ire accotupauied Sir licuy Wotton as t b ' o Vc 

pnbn<vr,rl m c+TiOir i i ,, „ . t v,.Lixv..v.^. 


There he resided 8 years, 

Sar|>h then en J,.ed in U,e cZ 


many dldiii-ui ,.. u.u,erj-au 

Mtiou ot ;in celebrated f/ie Cmnicil of Trent. AViiile residii 


compo- 
hero, he translated 


-1^ VI >7 -c ,v pj j. I rto: w mie resKiina' here 

tae Liigusu Cowoion J rascr Look into Italian, vrluch was hie,Iilv appreciated bv nrinv of 

Lt ]i\cd lo romo time in sacn relircment, tliat \vlieu bis friend iliodaticaiuc to Emdard 
he inquired in vam lor the inlmirable B., wimse merits were so well known ar\tn^^^^ 

JiVnll e J r' T? when one day lie encountered liim in the streets 

of ijoiiuon. In IG.o L), was presented to llie living* of lIoi*iij<»\si](*ath in Suifolk -wlw yj 
bo remnined 2 years. Hi.s retired life and bis Calviolstic 

recognition oi‘ his merits. At lengili, in 1G27, he was ummimon^B'eief^vl -n^vr^if ^ 

'^'^'hich the fame of his learning and piety had extended. * lie 
loiused to raitotake the charge till jiositively commanded I)}' the kiii"-. At the end of 

two VOa!'.S. bo \V;:« T»rnnwajwl f-,. f l io,.i t^., ^ UlO OUU 01 

of- 


Vi..c vtJlj VlUXliilJlUlU 

VO vears he was promoted to the iiuitcd bishoprics of Kihuore iiud Ardabi' the 1-iltor 
lyio win, year, IGSO. lie immediately set liimhlf to roilm 


the cr\ ing abuses that prevailed iu Ids diocese, and with so iiapiiy a conibin-itiou oFwiT 
rh-'mV that even his eaemics were constnlihd hZ“e to bis 

Mitucb. ii.nong his Other remarkable acts, be removed his lay-chanceljor and took 
i:ponhimscIi the ancaent episcopal juidsdielion of hearing and dec id Imr causes The 
Pith k' a decree against v/itli costs, but was so impressed 

v. itli tlie supenority ot the bis, hop’s services to his own, that he dropped his cldm ma 
cweii appointed a suripgate, wuli oi’ders to pay im|.t]icit obedience to\]ie. aiUbority oVlIie 
d,> .'Zn ok C>ld Te«tam .ut into Irish was acco.npIisC unir B ‘I 

(liicction (f .10 lyow liad boon airoady tmnsluted), as well as some of tlie liomilies of C'lirv 
sostoin and Leo on the reading- of the Sei-iptures. On the breaking out of the rebZmi 
m tljfL hi,s popularity for some time saved his family from violence his beiiin- the onlv 
Lughsh house m the county of Cavan that was spahd. At i Ztl on Ms r-fitu k 

okif f ‘-‘‘1 Jus J'ody to the grave in the clinrchyard of Kilmore Besides 

BEDESArAjS', one who solicits or prays for something. The An<do-Raxonq cnllnd *1 
iiSi; bttr:kZ7’C:i tho%.vpi.cssion? befo7eX“^^„! 

S-?M om Z sZ'imS.®'' ’ Coa/minin^g L' also 

^ Tennessee, on Dutcb river, intersected by the Kasliville 

and Chattanooga railroad; ooO sq.m.; pop. ’70, 24,833—6484 colored It lias an u du /t 
flFnVnp k'"'""'" produces corn, wheat, tobacco, cattle, etc Co'seat 
^ Uitl), a CO. on the James river in s. Viralnia, intersected bv the Ohio ATik:^i« 

tELw'IA ''"A ®f*, 1 ‘ »;>•■ ”»■ i!5.8*-»,7fo” fij fl, •»,■ sfsr 

fi«h.OTOl,le ..immor mon. Tlnre ,re ™ and oII.ct' mi.ifiLtel In olo vS;. 

BEBFOBB (Saxon, Bedmaford, town of the ford), the cbief t of Bedfo^dsbire iq 
wtuated on the Ouse (which is navigable thence to the sea, a distuucc of 74 in’), about 
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Cvl r,u n.n.w. of London by rail, and in the midst of a broad expanse of ridi paslrire, 
vboat, and ]>arley lands. Tiiu town is clean and well paved, an<l the drainoe'e inis been 
recently ‘a t ly nn proved by tlic board of lienlth. The ehardable and (alu(*ationai insti^ 
tnlions of B. are mostly due to sir W. Harpur, aldenmm of Ijoiidon, in 1501, who fonuded 
a free sehool, and endo^ved it with 10 acres of land. The enoiantnis increase in llie vuhie 
')f the property (from cBioO to ,4*14.000 or upwards a year) enables Ihe trnstee^ 1o maln- 
aiin graniinar, nicrdern, and preparatory schools for boys, Ihe same class of schools bn' 
glrb.lunl 45 almshouses. Formerly, much of the charity was under the control of pavp- 
uhu’ly decled trustees, but under Uie endowed schools act, the coiistbutior. has been 
citanyeii. Now, the govevning body consists of 27, instead of 52, members — 0 or o/b/e 
(the inayor of B., the iord-lieutenatU of the county, and the, members of ])ar]iam.(‘iu lV»r 
the Iowa and county), 0 Lmmiiuited, and 12 representaiive. Tlie eleemosynary (‘leineni 
■ — shown in the maiuteiuince of fiim<iionses. the going of mavriage-pori ions and appum- 
ticc-fees, etc. — used tube predominaul in th(3 di-strioidion of the ('harity, but Jiow the 
ediicaiional prevails, the funds being animally divided thus; One eleventh to the main- 
tenance of the limshoiises; two tbevenliis to eicmeutary edueadoii: four elevenths to the 
grammar-school, and higli-schovjl for girls; ami four cieveiilhs to the modern schools. Tlie 
only im])oitant manufacture of B. is that of iron goods, especially agricultural implements. 
Lace-making and straw-plaiting employ many poor women and’ children. ,A considc'rable 
trallic ill malt, timber, coals, and iron is maintained witli ].,yiin Begis, by means of. tlie 
Ouse. B. is of great antiquity, and is nieidloned in tlie Iraxoii chronicle under the name 
of Bedca 11 ford, as the scene of a battle liet ween the Britons and Saxons in 511. The 
Danes burnt it in 1010. Afterwards iis old castle, said to be built liy Edward Ibe elder, 
is frequently mentioned in history. B. has returned two members "to parliament since 
1205. Pop. ’71, 10,850. John Bunyan was- born near Eed,rord. He dreamed Ins 
immortal dream in B. jail, and ministered to tlie Bapti-t <'ongregation in 51111 lane Iroiii 
lOTl to his death in 108S. The inhabitants still liold bis memory in dee}) veiuTation, 
and some relic.s of him are preserved. A handsome new building, Italian in style, for 
the ILinynu s<4ionIs, was completed in 1807. A bronze statue of Bunyan wa>s ere’eted by 
tlie duke of Bedford in 1874. 

BEBFGSB, .DuivE of. There have lieen twm distinct ■ dukedoms of B. That to be 
notlei'dhere existed in the }jer.son of John Plantageiiet, regent of Prance, and tliirdson 
of Henry IV. of England, who was born about lo89. During bis father’s lifetime, ho 
was govt'rnor of Bt'rwick-upon-Tweed, and warden of the Scottish marches. In 1414, 
the second year of his hrolhers reign, lu? was created duke of B. ; and he was made coni- 
inander-in-ehief of the foo’cs in England while Henry V, w’as carrying on tlie war in 
France. After the dcaih of Henry Vl (1422), B.. in accordance with the dyir,g wish of 
the king, left the aifairs of England in tlie hands of ills brother Gloucester, and went to 
Franco to look after the interests of the infant piince, liis nephew. The tcgraicv of 
France, in eornpliance with a request of his deci^ascd I'n'ollmv, he otVered to iheTlnke of 
Biirgiindy, wdio refused it; he then assumed it Idmself, bui not without consuiting Bur- 
gundy as to the best method of canying out the treaty of I'royes, by which (diaries VI. 
declared lleary V. next, heir to the French crown. On the death of C'harles YL, a few 
montiis afb'r Henry V,, B. had his rurphewv ]n’ochiiin<>d king of France and England, as 
Henry Vf. In the w'urs wdth the daiqihln which folhnved,’ B. -displayed greargeneral- 
slii}), and defeated the French in several liattles-— most disastrously at’ Yorrieui], in 1424, 
But, in consequence of the ratlier ])arsimonious way in wdiich iiieii and mmu'V wt^ro 
doled out to him from England, and the withdfawafof th# forces of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, he w'as unable to take full advantage of ids victories. The appcairance of Joan 
of Arc, notwithstanding the utpiost energy of Ik, was followed by disaster to the Eng- 
lish tunnsj and in 1435, B. was morlitied 'by the treaty of peace "negolhited at liouen 
bf-tween Chi.rlcs5T.l. and the duke of Burgundy, whicli effectually ruined Ejjglisli inter- 
ests in France. The death of the regent;, which took iilace i9, 14;k5, 14 dai s before 
the ratitication of the treaty, wais mainly, if not altogetlier, occasioned by his anxiety and 
vexation on account ’of the union thus formed. Ik, wlio was a tiation of letters" pur* 
ehast^i and removed to Ijondon the royal library of Paris, consisting of 900 volumes, 
For the ])resent family of !k, see Kusskli'., House op. 

BKDFOTH), CTUJSiNTNG R,, 1800-70; b. Baltimore; a graduate at Rt. Mary’s college, 
Md. ;^was^profesBor in Gharleston, R. Cl, i.n xVlhany medical cadiegc, find of midwifery in 
the Xew' York university. Among his w'orks are treatises on obstetrics, Zaiun-^ on iJis- 
etm of Women, etc. 

BEBEOEB LEVEL, an extensive tract of flat land on the c. coast of England, embrac- 
ing nearly all the inarshy district called the Fens. It extends inland around the Wasli 
into the 6 counties 'of Northampton, Huntingdon, Gam bridge. Lincoln, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk, and has an area of about 450,000 acres. Its inland boundary forms a horseshoe 
of high lands, and reaches the towns of Brandon, Milton — 3 m. n.n.e. of Cambridge— 
Earith, Peterborough, and Bolinghroke. It is divided into three parts— the u. level, 
between the rivers Welland and iSfeiie; the middle, htdween the Nene and the old Bed- 
ford river; and the. s., extending to Stoke, Feliwel], and Mildenhall. It is interseeded 
by many artificial channels, as well as by the lower parts of the rivers None, (Imp Ouse 
and Little), Welland, Glen, Larh, and Stoke. It receives the wmters of the whole 
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01 pnrts of 9 coiiniios. ^ This rlistriet soems to Ii.ave been a gimt forest at the time of tho 
IhjiiiJins, wliC) {‘lit llio forest down ; fonned great embaakmeiits, to exclude ilie tide: and 
rendered the tnu t for a time a fertile inhabited region. The emperor {ScTcrus, in the iid 
c.. made roads tiirieagh it, one of udiicli is now covert‘d wit, lx 3 to 5 ft of water. In tiu? 
Idth c., viokmt incin-sions of liie sea stopped the outtiow of the rivers; and it became a 
morass. The practk-ability of draining this extensive region seems to have been tliouglit 
of as early as l4Cd, and imuxy partial attempts wore made after this. The iirst elfecUial 
effort in tetU, wixen Francis, earl of Bedford, after whom the district was thence- 
forth called, obtained, along w'ilii 18 others, a charter to drain the level, on condition of 
receiving 1)5,000 acres of the reclaimed land. Tiie work waisjiarti ally accomplished in 8 
years, at the expense of ,0100,000; but was pronounced by the government to be inade- 
cjuate. Charles 1. tried to get the W'ork, with a greatly increased premium, into hi.s own 
hands; Init the civil war stopped further progress. In 1G49, parliament confirmed Wik 
ham, earl of Beilford, in tho lights granted to his father; and after a fresh oiglkiv of 
£800,000, tlie contract was fulfilled, lu 1088, a corporation was formed for the manage 
imiit of the level. The middle k'vcl has always been the most ditlleult to manage, yt. 
Germain’s sluice, at tlxe conlluenee of llie great drain in this district wltli the <Jusc, was 
ci^nsidercd jierfectly simure. But lu May, 1802, this sluice gave way under liie pressure 
of a strong tide, and tho western hank of tiic middle level dTaiu burst, speedily hooding 
alioiit 6000 acres of fertile land. This led to the construction of a permanent coffer-dai'u 
of pile w-ork, to shutoff the tidal wmters; and for the drainage of the midtlie level, 
Slatcr’s-Lode sluice, the old outlet to the Ouse, wms taken advantage of; and siphon 
pipes were laid ovci- the coifer-dam, the flood-waters let 'off by ilxem and by drains; the 
sii)hons acting as a permanent sluice. 

BEBFOEBSHIEE, a midland co. of England, boimdorl n.e. ])y Huntingdon; e, by 
Cambridge; s.e. and s. by Hertford; s.w^ and wu by Buckingham; and n.w. by Hortix- 
amptoii. It sta,nds 87dx of the 40 English counties in size, and 87tli also in popu- 
lation. Extreme length, 81 in.; breadth, 35. Area, 4G8 sq.m., five sixths being arable, 
meadow, and pasture lands. Tlie general surface is level, with gentle imdiilaljons. In 
the s., a range of chalk-hills, brancliing from tlie Chiltcnis, crosses B. in a n.e. directiou 
from Dunstable, and another parallel range runs from Ampthill to near the junction of 
tlie Ivei witii the Ouse. Between tiie latter ridge and the ii.w. part of the county, where 
the land is also somewhat liiliy. lio.s the corn vale of Bedford. JNTo hill in B much 
exi’eeds 9()0 ft. iu height. The chief rivers are the Ouse {running througli the center of 
the county, 17 ra. in a direct line, but 45 by its windings), navigable lb Bedfox'd; ami 
its tributajy, the Ivel, navigable to Sbefford. By these rivers, B. communicates willi 
the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Norfolk.- The s and s.e. parts of the 
county consist of chalk, and the n. and n.w^ of oolitic sp-ata. Free.stone is quarried, as 
wall as chn.lk or chinch, to be hiurnt for linic. The soil varies greatly. In Ihe s. of the 
county, it is chalk tliinly covered w1tli earth, and fit only for shi'cp-vvalks; but tlu’cix 
fourths of the county is clay, winch is very stilt betw'eeix the Ivel and Ouse. A rich 
gravcijily loam exists along the rivers. In the vale of Bedford, the s<xil is chiefly rich 
clay and deep loam; and to the n. the clay is sdlf, poor, and wad. There are extensive 
market-gardens, especially on the ricli deep loams. Tiie chief crops are wdical, beans, 
and barley. 1'he total acreage of B. under all kinds of crops, bare fallow, and grass, 
for the year 1876, wms 250, '567; of wheat, 46,767; barley or bore, 34,164; oafs, lEtUl; 
rye, 466; beans, 16,086; peas, 6876; total nuder corn crops, 115,436. B. is the uujst 
exclusively agricultural comfiy in England. The principal propi’ietors are the duke of 
Bedford, the marquises of Tavislock and Bute, earl ile Grey, lords Holland, C’arterd, 
and St. Jolin. Lace-nniking and straw-plaiting — for w'lxicii Dinislahle is ceiebrated—are 
the only branches of industry practiced to any extent, and they are caxTied on almo.st 
entirely by svonicn. E. is divkkid into 0 hundreds, and contains 10 market-towns, 33-i 
parishes, and 6 laxir-lawMinions. Pop. 71, 146,357. Two okIu hers of parliament are 
returned for the county of B., and two for the towix of Bedford. Many British and 
Boman antiipiities {‘xist in B., as well as the ruins of sevex’al monasteries, and some fine 
ulics of Anglo-Saxon, early English, and Nornian arclutectiire among the jiarlbh 
churches. Three Koman w’ays once crossed the couxxty, and several earthwork camps 
still remain. 

BEDLAM, a popular corruption of Bethlehem, the name of a hospital for lunatics, in 
8t. G(‘orgc's Fields, London. It was originally founded in Bishopsgate street Without, 
in 1346, by Sinion h'itz-Mary, one of the sheriffs of London, as “ a pViv}^ of canons with 
brethren and sisters.” When the religious houses were suppre.ssed by Henry Ylfl., the 
one in Bishop.sgate street fdl into tlie possession of the corporation of'Londob, w1io con- 
verted it into ah asylum for 50 or 60 insane person.s. In the year 1675, tlxe bo.spltal was 
taken down, and a new one, affording accommodation for about 150 patients, wais 
erected in Moorfields, at a cost of about £17; 000. In 1814. the hospital was agaiu 
pulled down, and the patients transferred to* a new hospital in St. George’s fields, 
expected for 198 patients; but in 1888 extended so as to accommodate 166 rnoxxg The 
building, wdth its gi'oiinds, now covers an ax*ea of 14 acres, and is lacking in nothing 
likely to insure the comfort or promote the recovery of patients. In former times, the 
management of B. was deplorable.. The patients were exhibited to the public, like wild 
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BED OF JtJSTIOE (Fr. Jif f^ejn><ifiec),VitQYa\]y, tlic scat or throne occupied by the French 
monarch when 3ie was present at the del iberulioiis of parliament, 1-iistoricallyj a E. of,]. 
si;^iiiliod a soleinn session, in wliicli tlie king was present, to overrule the dVeisions of 
nariiameut, and to enforce the acceptance of edicts or ordinances wlsicli it bad previonsiy 
rejected. Tin.* tiioory of the old Frenoli constitution was, tinit the authority of paiila-* 
nieiit wars derived solely from tlie erowii: con.sequeutly, when the king, the source of 
autiKjrity, was })resent, that which was delegated ceased. Acknowledging such a prin- 
ciple, th*e parliament was logically incapable of resisting any demand that the king in a 
B. of J, might make, and decrees promulgated during a sitting of this kind were held to 
]jc of more" ant liority than ordinary decisions of ])uiiiameiil/ I^Ionarchs were not slow 
to take adA'antage of this poAvea*' to overawe any pariiament that exhibited sig'us of 
independence. The last B. of J. was held by Louis XVL at Versailles -in i?ept., l lbT. 

BSBOS EE CELLES, Don Jkai\ FTiAN«yois, a Ecnedictinc nionk of the congrf’gation. 
of St. Manr, and the most learned and practical master of the art of organ hudiling in 
the 18th c., Avhose Avork on the art Is to tlje present day of th(3 greatest inijiortance. Jle 
Avas born about 1714 at Cluuix, and <‘!itcred Ids order in 1720 at Toulouse, wliere lie built 
several large and superior church-organs. He was eleetcal a member of lljc academy of 
sciences iuT758; in 1770, lie completed for the academy Ids great work, LWri vn Fartcfcr 
ifOrfjttcii, in 4 voLs., large folio, Avitli .137 coj^per plates, 'beautifully executed. Tins w<a*k 
iuis neA'cr ])oen translated into Fiigiisii, but the greater pant of it has been translated Into 
German, B. do C. died in 1797. 

BEEO'UIFS(Ar., Bcflrnri, plur. Bechjan., ''dwellers in the desert”) are Arabs wlio lead a 
nomadic life, and are getierally regarded, according to tradition, as the dcxccndaiits of 
Isbmael, and tlie aborigines of Araliia. The most ancient notices found in 8cri|'ttnre 
agree, in their descriptions of the manners and customs of the 14, Avitii tlie tacts of tlie 
present time. As nomads, the Bedouin Arabs have no united history, but only a coilec.- 
tion of genealogies. They have hut •seldom appeared as a united ])eople, taking a 
prominent part iii the world’s politics, and haAX‘ never bi‘en entirely lield in siibjeciion 
by any foreign power. The desert of Arabia, especially the plateau of Kedjid, is tbcdr 
central place of abode; but, eAmn in ancient times, they liad spircad themselves oaxt the 
deserts of .Egypt and Syria; and, in later times, after the decay of ancient civilization, f 
they entered^ Syria, Mesopotamia, and Chaldea. The concp-iest of northern Africa, in 
the'7tli c., opened up to them still A'iister tracts, and they soon extended themselves oaxu* 
the Great Desert to the shores of the Atlantic ocean. At present, they are to be found 
scattered ovcu’ an immense breadtli of tejTitojy — viz., from the Avestern boundary of 
Persia to the Atlantic, and from tlie mountains of Kurdistan to the negro countries of 
Sudan. In the cultiAmted lands of Tuesopolamia, C'baldea, the Syrian coniines, Barbary, 
Kubia, and the n. of Sudan, the Arabs jire found intermingled 'with other nations; hut- 
in the deserts they have mninttdiied their distinct cduiracter and independence, 4he 
cliaracteristics of the B., as lierdsmen and robbers in the desert, are intimately connected 
with tlie nature of their habitation. Their al'stinent, prixavious, and often solitary 
mode of life, makes them disposed to exercise mutual hospitality; but their indeixmd- 
euce, loA'C of liberty, and other good qualities, are associated with violent passions and 
an infamous Ioat of plunder, which is utterly reckless of the rights of property. Tliey 
are generally Avell-made men, lean, sincAvy, and active; hut, on accotmt of frequent 
hardships mid priAaitions, are commonly br‘ioAv middle stature. Their senses, e^'pecially 
siglit, are keen, and their carriage is free and independent. The nose is commonly 
aeiulllne, the face rather lengthencid, and the eyes are svell shaped and cxiuesi^ive of both 
daring and eunuing. In complexion, they have Amrious shades of brown. 'With the 
exception of certain tribes in Syria, all the B. arc professedly^'jMobaramedans, but by no 
means strict in the oliseiwance of their n-ligious rites and duties. Tlieir wara/mih- pp v.) 

— a class of ascetics — take the place of priests, and exercise considerable influciice iii all 
social and public affairs. As the Arabs Iiuat no settled goATrnment or policy, religious 
traditions and customs form the only bond of order and union among them. Thou, oh 
their intellectual poAvers are naturally good, they are miserabl}" destitute of solid 
knoAvledgc. Their endless tales and poetical effusions sboAV a wonderful activity of 
imagination and an oriental Ioax^ of liyperbole. Tlie relation of the sexes to eac-ii oilier 
is less constrained than among the "settled peoples of the east, and a substitute for 
polygamy is found in a frequent interchange of wives. Their favorite pastimes are the 
chase, ball-play, dancing, songs, stories, and the (hire far rdenU (pleasant laziness) of 
drinking coffee and smoking nargliiles. Their diet is principally derived from their 
herds, but includes a fcAv vegetables and even locusts and lizards. Honey is also a 
principal luxury Avith all classes, and. moreover,. one which has a religions sanction, for 
is AAms indiilgecl in by Mohammed himself, AAiio makes copious mention of it in the 
Koran, They manufacture their OAvn Avooleii clothing, which consists of the haikli — a 
long, wide garment fastened on the head and descending to the feet— and the hvrnoom, 
a large mantle. Only superior men wear breeches and linen or cotton shirts. The hair 
of the head is shaven, but the beard is a favorite object of cultivation. The political 
condition of the B. may be styled patriarchal. One or more families, the males of 
which bear the title of Hheik, form the core of a tribe, and, along with the marabouts, or 
priests, constitute a. kind of aristocracy. Out of their number, the superior slieih, or 
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I .v. niiP.lioT of the inhabitants. B. is a station on the Coventry and Knneaton raU- 
'nf'; The i"i° in 1871 was 340 . 7 . a decrease from that of 1861 . T^’hich amounted to oOoa 

'vivy tlic common name of a very large family of insects, of the order liymenopUm 
/r,\*f‘^)’eiomdn-- to’the sectimi of that order called aeukata, in which tiie lemafe^aie 

o. rn'ii’ ed 1 ot with an ovipositor, but (usually) witii a sting. Bees were all moludod hj 
n reus ill the -enus apk (iait. for B.), imt are now divided into many genera; ami ho 

PMtviM onihoj.hilTi (,Gr. ilowcr-Ioviiig) or mdlifem (Lat. gnen to t o 

r inilv iliey constitute. All bees in a perfect state teed exdusivelj or clue 15 } on 
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of tlic senses of taste and liearing is almost equallj” miquestirmnble, T\’bnterPi rliffio.iilty 
tlicrt? may be in dctermiDiiig the particular organs of the lattor sense. — 1 ijc ‘wuigs of 
bees, like those of other IsyDieiieptorous insects, are hjiivin mnnber; thin a.nd mejuhra- 
naeeous; the hiiuler pair ahva 3 "s smaller than the otlie.rs; and in high’ I , attarhe-d to iheni 
by a number of small hooks, so that the four Avings move as it tluy weiv I wo. 

The sting of bees is a veiy remarkable organ. It consists (>i two long darts, ivitli a 
protecting sheath. \ veiioiu hag is conne<‘t(;d with it, and powiadnl muscles tor its pro- 
pulsion. The wound appears to’ he lirst made by tlio slicrUh, along* w hich the ooison 
passes hy a groove; and tlie darts titrust out aftcrAvards in succession, (]e<q;en tlui 
Avoiuid. ' The” darts are each furnisiied wifli a number <)f barbs, which render it so vilifi- 
<’uii to Avithdrave tiiem quickly, that bees ofien lose their lives by the injury wldcli tiny 
sustain in the cifort. — The males are destitute of sting. 

Tiie great familj" of bees is dhddcd into two principal sections called (inarripUi and 
apfi^rur, or and upfthc; the latter names, honever, bi-lng; sometimes employ.-d 

in seicscs more restricted. lu the tirst of these) sections, thtj ^ lif/f/Ia comjiiirut ivel}’* 
short and broad; in the second, it is lengthened, and Ims the form of a Itlauu-id. All 
liic live solitaril}", as well as several subdiAisions of the apufvur. Th{\ve soli- 
tni\y b('C‘S do not la;Y up stores for thedr own winti'r suhsistem'e; bnt tiny flis|dny ‘v»-iy 
wonderful and various instincts in the habitations wbicli tiny comdruet and tin* provi- 
sif)u which tiny make for their young. There are among them males and luTfect 
females onl^g and no neuters. Tiie AAa>rk of ])reparing iH\sts and ])roviding food for the 
Amung seeiiis, in all of the species, to be performed exclusively ly tin* hmiale.s. Gollttc-S, 
lucciNef(f, a common Britisli species of tbe arxlrenda^ affords an <ixam]de of a mode of 
nest-making, Avhich, Avith various modifications, is coinnion to rnaiqv speedes (»[ timt 
seotdou. The parent B. excavates a cylindrical iiole in the earth, usually Imidzontad. to 
the depth of about tAvo inche.s, in a (by l)a]d\ or a Avail of st ernes and earth, h Ih' sides 
of this hole are conqineted hy means of a sort of gelatinous ]i(|uid, secretc<l by Ihe ins<‘et, 
and it is oe(*npi(‘d Avith cells, formed of a transparent and delicate membrane, die snli- 
stance of which is the same secretion in a dried stati'. Tlie cells are {liirnhla-shapeil, Si- 
ting into each other, a little space being left at the furthest.end of each for tin* i'ee{']!tion 
of an egg and a little paste of pollen and honey. The last cell Iming conq.leted. and 
its proper contents deposited in it, the mouth of the A^']l()ie is ('tirefully stoppi d up with 
earth. — Some of the solitary bees, possessing great strength of innndnilf*^, excaAnle their 
ne.sts in oltl Avond. X^jfmrpd tloUhra, one of the ug/rrm', not micommon in -mne parts 
of Europe, makes a tunnel not less than T3 or 15 in. long, and half an iiudi wide, Avhicii 
is divided into 10 or 12 cells; an egg* with store of pdleii and homy is d'.'p(ssit<'d in each 
conq-jartment, and ;is the lowest c-gg is lialcbed first, a S(Cond orifice is pfrovide'.l vA tlmt 
part, of the tunnel, throu'gii whieli each of die young ones in succession eima s Ibi th to 
the li,^*Iit of day, each laiwa, ns it is about to cliauge into the piqai state, placing itself 
with its liead doAvnv.’urds in the cell. —Numerous specii s of solitary hoes exea\juc their 
tunnel shaped nests in the soft pitii of dei'ayed briers m* bramble's, of tlif; particles of 
Avhich they also form their cells. — Some species of mefianiiJf etc., line dnan ami 

divide them into cells with portions of leave.s or of tiie j^etals of flowers. See [.kaf- 
CUTTKR Bke. -Some of the solitary hoes make th<*ir nests, not in tin* earth, but in cavi- 
ties of decaying^ trees, or other such situations, wiiere tiuy eoimtnicl tJu'ir mdis av it bout 
the same necessity of excavation; Imt some of them, by a vuy minurable instinct, sur- 
round tdudr nest with iloAvn collected from the leaves of phuds, an excellent non-con- 
dnetorof heat, so tlial a. nearly uniform tempi'ralure is mahilaiiied in siluatiohs in whidi 
the changes would otherwise'bc great ami rapid. Som.a* liees make their little iic^qs hi 
old oak-galls, ami diere are species which appropriate empty snail .shells to thm use. — 
Some species of the genus w(yjafh{k build tlieir nests of a sort of masem-Avork of enuins 
of sand glued together Avith their .vise.id saliva. The m*stof .1/, iinirarhi. thus ('oirVir'fjctcd, 
is so luard as not to be easily penetrated by a knife, and verv inueh. r(*s('ml>!t .s a. .Mdtn-li of 
mud upon a wall. 

The social bees live in communities like those of ants, aaIucIi al-’o, like theirs, con- 
sist of nudes, females, and neuters — the.se last lu-ing females with ovaries im]>errectly 
developed, and characterized hy peculiarities offoriu and structure, as Aveii as of instinct 
and employments, remarkably 'dilTerent from tlioseof the yerfeci lYmudes. I'lm social 
bees are conveniently divided into humble bees (q.Ax) and bonev bees, of tbe latter of 
wdiich the common hive B. (see the next section of this articie) may bt; reeaided as Ibe 
type. Before proceeding to a more iiarticular neeount of tlui bive'B., it iluiy ])e ]u*o])er 
to remark that the species of boiKy B. (tlie rOvStri(;ted genus u'g/.b are not few, ai/d that 
they are natiAuys of the Avnrm parts of the ohl ivorld; the hive bees {nph iudh{lkuG wbieh 
noAV abound in some parts of America, and avIucU have become naturalized in the 
forests to a cons.iderab]e distance beyond the ahoiles of civilized men, being tlu^ ]U'ogenv 
of thosq Avhicli Avere conA^ejmd from Europe. Tlic hive B. is said not loha've been foun'd 
totheAV, of the Mississippi before 1797, but in fourteen years it had adva>)ced 000 m. 
further in tiiat direction. The different species of honey B. in a wild state generally 
make IhctJ* nests in hollow trees, or among tlie branches of trees, sonn.-times under ledges 
and their stores of lioney are not ordy sought after by man, but 
aitora to numerous animals, some of wliieli equal delight to prey upon their 
1 he B, Avas amongst the ancient Egyptians the hieroglyphic.^ i emblem of royal ty . 


The B. doroGsticatocl or cultivated in Egypt, is not, ho'^veyer, our coniinon hire B., hut 
another s]>ecies called apisfiu^cidia; and 'in Italy and Greece a species called Jl. Ugusticci 
is employed, whicli lias been recently introducediiito England, and is now domesticated 
at the B.du>use of the apiarian society, Miiswell hill, near Londoii. These species diller 
little from Ih-C common hive B., and their honey is very similar; but that of some species 
is considerably dilterent. A, ^niicolor, of Madagascar and the Isle of France, yields an 
esteemed honey of a green color. It is domesticated, or is the object of human care and 
attimtion there, as are also A. Jtidka in some parts of India, in Senegal. 

We regret, that our limits do not permit us to givo'a particular account of any of these 
species.— The genus ineUpoRd is nearly allied to apw. The species are natives of South 
America, and "^licdr honey is extremely sweet and agreeable, but very liquid, and apt to 
ferment. They make Ih'elr nests in the cavities or on the tops of trees. 

The Hire Bee. — Aafural Ilkfmy.—ThQ instincts and social economy of the IlfVE B. 
{apis voeUiJka) liave been studied v/ith great attention both in ancient and modern times, 
and discr>veiie.s — than, which, perhaps, nature presents nothing more iutcrcsting and 
wonderful — have rewarded the patient observations of Huber and others who have devoted 
thcmscivc,s to this subject, xipiarinn sodetm have been formed for the purpose of pros- 
ecuting ibis single branch of natural history, and of promoting successful apiculture, or 
the ecoiiondcau' keeping of bees. 

The hive B. is probably not a native of Britain, and may even have been brought to 
Europe fi‘oni the east. Its communities seem ordinarily to number from 10, 000 to 60,000 
individuals, and there appears no reason to think that the care bestowed upon the insect 
i)y man, or tlic hires which he has provided for it, have made any important difference 
in this re.spect. One member of each community is a perfect female— the queen or 
mother B. ; from 600 to 2000 ,at; certain seasons are males; and tlie remainder are neuters 
or -workers, tlie real nature of which has been explained in the previous part of this 
article. , 

The t^rorkers have a body about half an inch in length, and about one sixth of nn inch in 
greatest breadth, at the upper xmrt of the abdomen. Tlie anlcnnm are twelve-jointed, 
and terminate in a knob. The abdomen consists of six Joints or ring.s, and under the 
scaly coverings of the four middle ones are situated the or organs for the 

secretion of wax. The extremity of the abdomen is provided with a string, whicli m 
straiglit. Ttie basal joint of the hind tarsi is dilated to form a pollen-basket, and the 
legs are well provided 'with hairs for collecting the pollen and brushing it into this recep- 
tacle.— Tlie males or drones, so called from the peculiar noise which they make in their 
flight, are much larger lhan the neuters, and thicker in proportion. The antennae have 
an addilional joint. '"The oye.s are remarkably large, and meet upon the crown.-— The 
perfect femiiles are considerably longer than either the w-orkers or males; they are also 
disiinguislied by the yellow tint of the under part of the body, and very remarkably 
dilfer 'froin all the otlier inmates of the hive in the shortness ‘of their wings, which, 
instead of reaching to the t!xtremity of the abdomen, leave some of its rings uncovered. 
— Neither mah?s nor queens have wax-pockets, nor have they pollen-baskets. Their legs 
also are less hairy. The sting of the queen B. i.s curved. The mandibles both of the 
males and perfect females are notebed or toothed beneath the tip, wiiich those of the 
workers arc not. — It will be seen from this brief description that tlie sexes (liffer so 
widely as to appear, if the contrary were not well known, insects of di.ffercnt species; 
but still more remarkal)]c is the dilferencc between the females and the workers when 
we consider that it is all to be ascribed to the different forms of the cells in whicli the 
eggs are hatched aiul the jmung bees reared, and to the different kinds of food witii 
winch they arc supplied. ^ All "doubt upon this point is removed by the interesting 
discovery of Scliirii^i, that when a liive is deprived of its queen, the Vices provide them- 
selves with a noiiier, if there are eggs or very jmiing larvm in the cells appropriated to 
the breeding of workers; proceeding immediately to transform, for this purpose, one of 
these cells, and sacrificing, witliout 'scruple, the eggs or larvce in the cells adjoining that 
selected for transformation and enlargement. Tlmse are facts wmll ascertained, but of 
wdiich s(;.ienee has yet been unable to give any explanation. 

The greater ])art of tlie life of the queen dr mother B. is spent in laying egg.s for the 
increase, of tl\e population of the hive; and this increase goes on at a rapid rate, as the 
queen not uiifrequently lays 800 eggs in a day. The number, however, varies greatly. 
In cold we.a.tlier it is very snirdl, but the invariable presence of brood in different stages, 
in a well-stocked liive, proves that some eggs are laid even in winter. During the later 
spring inontlis the numlicr is very great; many practical apiarians considering that as 
many as 1000, oj* even 2000, are deposited daily. ^ The community, however, is not 
destined to an indefinite increase; but in certain circumstances, if'iCOErwi'ny takes place, 
and new colonies are founded. 

The impregnation of the queen takes place in the air, and usually within a few daya 
after she herself has emerged from the cell. It is the only oocasion'of her ever leaving 
the hive, e^icopt tliat of swarming, and there is no repetition of it during her whole life. 
The question has therefore been asked, why there are so many males in aB. community; 
but no very satisfactory answer has been given to it. The male.s are not known .to fulfill 
any other purpose tinin that of the propagation of their species; and after the sw'arming 
season is over,’ the greater part of them are ruthlessly massacred by the workers, as if in 
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dread of their consuming too much of Oie common store. Tlio greater part of the 
■workers themselves are supposed scarcely to live for a year; tlie duration of llie life of 
queen hecs is often more than three years. 

The cpiceii B., ‘wiieii about to begin to hiy eggs, is the object of great alteidiori 075 the 
part of the workers, and so conthiiies. Slie moVos about in the hha.‘, rolendv'd by a sort 
of retiniU3 of about 10 or 15 workers, by some of which she is frecjiu'ntly supplied with 
honey. But the name of queen B. appears to liave originated hi a mistaken notion that 
something analogous to a luoiiarcliy sub.sists in the bee-hive; and imaginafion beiing ]3er- 
■ rnitted very free scope, many things -have been invested with a false coloring derived 
from this analogy. 'The queen or mother B. atipcars to be tlm ob jed of iiarticuhir w-gard, 
as iiRlis])ensa])ie to the objects for which the 11 coiuniiuiity subsists, ami to winch lim 
instincts of all its members are variously directed. Slie moves about, dt'posiiitig Ian* 
eggs in the cells which t)ie wmrkers have prepared, and tiiey are ready to take cimrge of 
each egg from the moment that it is deposited. Her eiupioyment reipiiros that she 
Bliould be fed with food collected by otliers', tind mamy of the workers are in Ul;e manner 
supplied witii food whilst busy wdiluii the liivi3, as well as the htrvm in the cells; but 
there is no evideiiee wimtever of anyliiiug like aiitlmrity exoreised by the queen, or, 
indeed, of any superiority of one over another in the whole raultitud.e. 

The queen 11 at ilrsL lays eggs whicli give birth iv» w’orkers, and afteuwards tliere 
takes place a laying of eggs which become drones. Tilth unerring instinct, she places 
each egg in the kind of ctUl appropriate to it; whilst also, at the proptu* time, cells of the 
proper kind are prepared beforehand by the w'orivcrs, tiie drones’ cells being larger Hum 
the workers’ cells. The cells in which future (pai.'cns are to be reared are" very unlike 
• all the others, but 'ilie eggs diher in m) re.s[>cct from tinisc deposited in v/orkers’ cells. 
It is a curious circumstance, that queens, 01 which tlie iheundation has Ix^en prevented 
till they are considerably oltier timu usual, lay only drone eggs. It occarionnlly also 
happens that some of Mie wmrkcr bees lay eggs," and thesi; iirvariably pi'oduce drones. 

The eggs of bees are of a long slnq^e and bluisli-wliite color, 'nfout one twelfth of 
an inch in length. They are batched in about three dtiys. The larvie are littlcMVorm- 
like creatures, liavingno feet, and lying coiled up like airing: they are diligently fed by 
the working bees, until, in about five days, when large enoi'igh nern’ly to flirt he cell, they 
refuse food, upou tvliicii tim allcndant bec^s seal up the cell withVax, and tlie larva, 
spl lining itself a tine silken imvclopi* or cocoon, is transformed into a pupa; and about 
the 18th day — or, iu the case of drones, the 24tli day — from the deposition of the 
eg!^, the young B., in its iierfcct slate, breaks the (covering, and issues from the cell. 
It is caressed ami supplied with food by the altendant bees, and is believed not to try 
its wings iinlil the hftlowing <(;iy. The cell from wiiieh a young B. has issued is 
speedily cleaned out, ami prepaved for the reccqition of anolbcr'egg or of lioney. The 
tine silken envelope of the p-iipa, however, I'cinains altaciied to the cell, of wiheh the 
<ai]aieity thus becomes gradually Mualler, iintiUhe cells of old comlis aro too small to 
receive eg*gs, and can be usid for honey alone, a fact of wlilcli the in'qiortanco in rela- 
tion to l!ie econo:nical inanageineo.t of bees is obvious.— The spinneret, by means of 
wdiich the larva spins the cocoon, is a small organ conma'ted with tlie moulh.' — Tlie food 
with which the lai’Mc are supplied is a mixture of polhr-n, lioney, and water, with the 
addition, possibly^ of some secretion from the stomachs of the working hces, in wdueh 
it is prepared. It varies a liUie, according to the age and kind of the larva, and the 
peculiarities of that given to young queens appear' (o Ik? indispensable to their htnesa 
for their future functions. Pol’mii is constaiiUy found stored up in the cells of the hive, 
and is often called bee-bread, idlest people have met wllh such cells in lioiiey-comb, and 
have observed the bitter and p.-.‘cuiiar taste of llio contents. 

The combs of a bee-hive are tiaraHei to eacli oHu?r, forming vei^X’al strata of about 
an inch in tiiickne.ss, and distaiit about half an imdi from each other. The cells are 
therefore nearly horizontal, liiiving a s]i.giu and somiuvliut variable dip to%vards the cen- 
ter of each comb. The central ccaib is gcimrally Jlrst begun, and next after it those 
next to it on eaidi side, (-ircum.stances frequcnlly cause some departurv? from this uni- 
form and symmetrical plan, which, hov/eviT, still remains obvious. Each comb con- 
sists of tw'o sets of colls, one on each side; and it mav 1x3 mentioned as an illustration 
of the wonderful industry of bees, and the results of their (.'ombined labors, Hint a piece 
of comb, 14 in. long by 7 in. wide, and containing about 4000 cells, has been frequently 
constructed in 24 hours. The greater part of the comb usually consists of the kind of 
cells fitted for breeding ■workers, a smaller part of it of the larger or drom' cells. After 
the priricipnl breeding-season is over, the cells of some ])ari'.s of tlie cmnl) are often 
elongated for the reception of honey; and sometimes emnb of gn'ater thickness, or with 
uiiiLsually long cells, is constructed for that p-urposo alone, in which case the mouths of 
the cells are inclined upwards, more than is usual with the ordinarv brood-cells. When 
a cell has been completely filled with honey, its im^uth is ,He<‘d(id or eovcri'd with wax. 

It is impossible to look at a piece of com!) taken from a bee-hive, without, admiring, 
BO.t only its beauty, but the perfect regularity of rJie size, form, and arrangement of the 
, .pells; and the more carrjfully that it is cxarnim.'d, the more imis! it be admired. For in 
‘f It are practically solved, by an instinct which can only he referred to the infinite wisdom 
Creator, some problems dhllcult to human science, particularly in tlie combina- 
the greatest economy bf materials and of space, with the mo.^t perfect cojiveuience 
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and tlie greatest streTigth. It appears cYcn at a glance, that the cells are hexagonal or 
six-sided, ihe liexagons pradecdly regular, aiid in tiiis way there are no interstices between, 
tiie tjells. Xow, ihe inMuhuiiiatician knows that there are onl^' three regular tigures, lluit 
is, hgeuvs of winch all tiie sides and a ogles are equal, bounded by straight lines, with 
which a space can l>e perfectly li lied up in this way— the eqiiilaterai triangle, the square, 
and ilic iiexagon; and of tiiese tlie hexagon is at once the most suitable for the larva of 
tl}c il. ia Us form, a.nd the strongest in its nearest approach to the circle. The circular 
form itself would have Inft large interstices. But this is not all: the same wn’sdorn wliicli 
ha,s given ihe solilaiy bees, already noticed, their instinct to surround their nest with a 
coU'ony suh..-imnce, which serves as a non-conductor of heat, has directed the hive B. to 
the constant '..xloption of a mode orf constructing its combs, which adds greatly to the 
struigth tliey ".voiild Jiave possessed ndth the same amount of materials, if the c'ells liad 
been inerely regular hexagonal prisms, and llic partition in tlie middle of tlie comb, 
bctwc'cii the cobs of tlie one side of it and those of the oilier, therefore a simple plane. 
It is so fur from being so, that Wimn carefully examined, it appears, if the expression 
may he used, the most ingenious part of the wfiole structure. It is composed of a 
miiititude of littlu vlioinbs, or four-sided iigures, wuth equal and parallel sides, and two 
obtuse and two acaie angles, the obtuse angles bcuig invariably angles of 109° 28', and 
tlie acute angles of VO' 32', agreeing pixciscly with tlie results of mathematicai analysis, 
applied to tlie diUicidt question of the form of the facets of a three-sided pyramid, which 
should terminate, a six-sided prism, so as to combine tlie greatest economy of materials 
with the greatest strengtli. On looking at a piece of empty lioney-coinl), placed bet^veen 
the ej'e and tiio light, we readily ]ierceive that the cells are not opposite to each other, 
celi to cell; but that th-.=^ point of meeting of three sides of tlirec cells, on one side, is 
opposite to the center of a ceil on the other aide — a circumstance wldeh of itself w^e 
cannot but regard as calculated grcaitly to increase the strength of the whole fabric. It 
follows also from this, that tlie terminating pyramids of the cells on the one side do not 
interfere wdth tiie form of tlie colls on the other side, but the three rliombic facets, which 
terminate each celi, belong hikewif^e to three distinct cells on the opposite side of the 
■■':„comb. . ■ ■ 

The only departure from perfect regularity in tlie form of the cells, is in the transi- 
tion from tlie smaller or w’orker.s’ cells to tlie larger or drones’ cells, wdiich, wheii; it 
takes place, is jrianaged with great simplicity and lieauty of conlrivance. Our limits, 
however, do not peiuvit. us to enter furtljcr into thi.s subject. 

The materia i of wiiich tlie cells arc built is chiefly' wax (q.v., and see Bees-Wax), 
which is at first of a ■white color, but bcjcomes bro-wnish-ycllo’'.v with age, and in very 
old combs, lilack. Althoagh vrax exists as a vegetable product, yet bees-wa*x 

is now known to be produced by a-diemislry which is carried on in the boilies of bees; 
and it has Ik'l'U found tiiat they "pro luce wax and build combs wiien supplied only with 
honey or s:icci'?mne su’ostances. The mfx-pod'cts in die abdomen of working-bees have 
been'already referred to. The bees wdiich are about to }‘(rocecd to w'ax-niaking, suspend 
themselves iu clusters in the hive, attnclnng thomselrcs to each other by moans of hooks 
with which their feet are jirovidcd; and .widist they remain motionless in this position, 

, the wax appears to be formed, in small scales, ■which they afterwards take in their 
mouths and curiously w'ork u]> with a secretion from the mouth itself, passing the wuix, 
in the form of a minute riliand, througli the mouth, first in one direction and flien in the, 
opjiosite one, and finally depositing it in its proper place for the foundalion of the 
comb. One B. alwaj’^s liegins tlie comb alone, the rest, in gradually increasing numbers, 
proceed in accm'dance with wli:it 1ms been already done. 1hie bees wliich elaborate arHl 
deposit tlie vrax, do not, however, eonsiruct tlie cells, wlvicli is done by others, partly at 
least by a procc.ss of excavation in the wax deposited. It is supposed "by many natural- 
ists, tlnit some of the working-bees are exclusively waax-workers, some nurses, etc. ; but 
others think that there is only one class of worldng-bces, all ready for any kind of -work 
according to eiroumstances. 

But Avax, although the chief, is not the only material of the combs. Propolk (q.Y.)' 
is also em]ik>yed in small bands to give greater .strength to the cells, tlie mouths of Avbich 
are surroumled Avith it, and madc^ thicker than tlieir Avails. This substance, wlilcli, is 
obtained by lices from the viscid buds of trees, is also employed for more firmly attach- 
jug the combs to the liiAm, for closing up apertures in the hive, for covering* up obnox- 
ious substancf's, intruding slugs, etc., Avhicii are too large to be remoAred, and for a 
A’uriety of similar purposes. 

It'iias been already stated that queen-bees are batched and reared in cells different 
from the rest. They are, indeed, very diirerent, being vertical and not honzontal in 
their po.sition — not hexagonal, Imt rather oA^al in form — and mucli larger than the other 
cells, even in proportion to the size of the animal that is to inhabit them: they are 
generally placed on the edge of a comb, and Avhen they haA^e serAmd their purpose, are 
partially remowid, so that during Avinler they resemble acorn -cups in appearance. 

Two queens cannot exist in "the community together. There is implanted in them 
the most deadly rivalry; and the niother-bee/if permitted, would even tear open every 
queen cell of Avhich tlie inmate has nearly approached maturity, and inflict death by her 
sting. One of those Avonderful instincts, however, with ifvdiich bees are endowed, 
counteracts this at those times AA"hen, upon account of the increased numbers of the 




communitj, and in order to tlie formation of new colonies, it is requisite that it should 
be ccunteracted. The workers throng around the queen, hem her in, and prevent the 
execution of her purpose. The ceil of the young queen is also carefully guarded, and 
she is not permitted to leave it. At such times peculiar sounds, produced pro])ahly by 
the action of the wings, are emitted both by the. actual queen under restraint in her 
movements, and by the young one in the cell, which may be heard by an ear applied to 
the outside of the hive, and are familiar to B. cultivators as one of the surest signs of 
swarming. The queen now^ becomes restless; her agitation eorumunicates itself to those 
around hei% and extends through the hive; the ordinary work of the community is in 
groat part neglected; fearer bees than usual are seen to leave or return to tlie hive; and 
Jit last the queen-bee rushes forth, preceded au<l followed by crownls which pitss and 
throng upon each other, form a buzzing cloud in the air, and very g<‘nerally sc'ltle 
upon a bush in the neighborhood, wdiere they .soon congregate closely together, hanging 
by their claws in a dense cluster. Sometimes they rise"iip in the air, and tly off at once 
to a considerable distance, apparently to some pre^'iously selected place in the thi(;k top 
of a tree — in the chimney or ro'jf of a house, where they happen to tind an aianlure — or 
in some such .situation. "More frequently, they settle i\*ol far from tlie hive which they 
have left, ()ftGn on some very limnblc plant, or even on the grass, and soon rise again. It 
is the care of the cultivator to prevent this by providing them imniecliatoly with a suit- 
able habitation in a new hive, invitingly placed above them, or into w'hich lie puts the 
swarm after they liave congregated closely together as above d(‘scribed. It sometimes 
happens that bees hurry out of their hive without their queen, in 'which case they do not 
in general congregate so closely together wdiere they set tic, and soon return to the hive 
again. Bvvarraing generally takes place on a tine day; and when the bees seem on 
the very point of earning off, a cloud passing over the *sun is enough to retard it. Bad 
weather occasionally not only retards but prevents it, the young queens being at last 
killed ill their cells,' — When the iirst swarm of the season has left the hive 'with the old 
queen, as is usually, if not abvays the case, the imprisoned young queen is set at liberty ; 
and if the B. coiiimunity is a large and prosp,crous one, other young queens also conie 
forth from their cells, and leave the hive with successive swarnis, the number of which 
depends upon the climate, the season, etc. In Britain, it is not uncommon for a bee-hive 
to send otf three sw'arms in a summer, the first being almost always the largest, aud not 
imfrequently itself sending off a sw*arm before the season is over. 

Bees left without a queen, and wdtli no means of supplyiiig the -w’ant, appear to feel 
themselves cut off from the very purpose of their existeiieiq the labors of the commun- 
ity are ndinqiiished, and its memliers are dis])erried and die. It lias already, however, 
been stated, that bees left without a, queen can provide themselves with one, by trans- 
forming and enlarging a worker’s cell wliioh contains an egg or very young larva. This 
process m sometimes carried on us if by several distinct parties, in different parts of the 
hive at once; and as if aware that lime 'will lie gained, the bees generally prefer cells 
containing larvfu of two or three days old to those containing eggs. 

Bees become partially torpid during cold weather, eonsiimihg much less food than 
they wuDuld otherwise require. They are readily aroused from l-his state, liowevcr, as 
may at any time lie prov(id by tapping on a bec-hive, when it will he found that the 
teniperature of the interior of tJie hive rises rapidly. Respiration is considerably 
lessened in the slate of partial torpidity, and the temperature rises wiien it i's 
resuined. The respiration of bees takes place ])y air-tubes or trdejjtem (see Ixsi<:cts), 
and Is very active whmi the insect is in a state of activity. ' The respiratory move- 
ments are easily .seen in looking at a bee. The consumption of oxygon by tliis pro- 
C(js.s might be expected soon to reduce tlie atmospliere within a hive to" a .state in 
which it could no longer support animal life; but in summer, when respiration is 
active and the hive populous, a constant circulation of air is maintained by the 
insects themselves, some of which are employt'd in a rapid vibration of their wings 
for tills purpose. A greater or smaller number of them, according to eircnmstances, 
may frequently bo seen thus engaged in fanning the air at Hie mouth of a b(‘e-hivG. 

It may well be .deemed an extraordinary fact, that among the enemi(>s of bees are 
to^ be reckoned certain species of moth, wlncli, notwithstanding the danger of the 
stings of the bee.s, enter the hives and deposit tlicir eggs. A.fter the eggs are ]iatche<l, 
the larvne feed upon the combs. Mice sometimes eat their way into tlie hives in 
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one mile as tlie probable distance; but tlie opinion lias apx)arently been hazarded on 
mere conjecture, and there seem to be good reasons for supposing that a inucli 
greater disianco might mf)!’!! correct Ij he named. But whatever distance beCsS may 
Ik*, capable of traveling in quest of honey, it is undoubtedly of great importance that 
they should liave good feeding-ground in the immediate neighborhood of the apiary; 
and in many parts of the world,^ the practice prevails of removing them, from place 
U) place, according to the season, in order that advantage may be taken of the greatest 
abundance of tlowers. Thus in the s. of Scotland, bee-hives are very frequently 
removed to heath-covered tracts in the beginning of August, and remain there till the 
heath is out of llower: and this affords in many parts of the country the most plentiful 
honey-harvest, althoiigii in other parts, especially -where white clover abounds, the 
greatest quantity of lioney is obtained earlier in summer. The difference between 
hi^athcr hoticij \x\xAfiower honey is well known in Edinburgh. ITo small number of bee- 
hives from that city and its immediate vicinity are annually conveyed for a few -weeks 
U) tlie Peiillaiid hills. The conveyance of bees “to the heather” "is generally accom- 
plished either by a handbarrow or a spring-cart of easy motion, so that the combs may 
not be displaced by shaking; and the mouth of tlie hive is carefully closed with a plate 
of perforated zinc, or other contrivance for keeping in the bees and permitting circula- 
tion of air. Fifty or one hundred bee-hives may often be seen collected in one place, 
and under the caire of one person, during the heather season. — In Egypt, far greater 
numbers of hives (of api^ famata), are often kept in a single vessel on the ISiile, and are 
conveyed from ])lacc to place on the river, according to die succession of liowers in the 
different districts. A somewhat similar practice prevails on the Rhone; and the trans- 
porting of bees {npis Ur/udtca) from pasture to pasture has been usual in Greece, in Asia 
Minor," and in Persia, fmm remote antiquity. 

As to tlie form of bec-hiyes,aud the material of which they should be made, there are 
great dilfcreiices both of opinion and practice. Glass hives, and hives with glass win- 
dows, which can be covered at pleasure with wooden slides, are employed by those who 
wish to observe the muv'ciuents and habits of bees; but for prohtable purposes, wood and 
straw are in Britain the only materials in common use. For the material of a liive, 
wood has the advantage over straw in its greater neatness and durability; but tliere is a 
disadvantage in the greater likelihood that, unless shaded from the sun, portions of the 
comb may lie so much melted as to fall in hot \veather. In some parts of Europe, 
cyliiulrieal cork-liives are miudi used, made by removing the wood of a portion of the 
cork-tree, and leaving the bai’k uninjured; and hives of earlhenware are common in 
Greece and Turkey. The form of hives is of little consequence; but it is inqiortant that 
the owner should have facilities for giving increased room both above and below the 
stock-liive: increased room above is required for the reception of pure houey-comb 
umiiixed with brood, and the capability of adding to tlie hive below, by raising it up an 
additional story, is often requisite to prevent swarming, which is incompatible with the 
collection of a large store of surplus honey. 

Bees require attemion at the time of swarming, that, they may not fly away and be 
lost. They require also to be fed daring winter, wlien, on account of ai3ad season, tlm 
lateness of the swarm, or other cause, they have not enough of honey to support them. A 
* common rule is, tliat the weight of the contents of the hive must be at least 20 lbs., that 
the bees may survive the winter without being fed; and even in this case a supply of 
food for a short time in spring promotes the activity of the bees, and their summer pros- 
perity. The food ordinarily supplied to bees is either the coarser kind of honey, or 
sugar and water. Strong ale and sugar boiled are also frequently given as food. ’The 
practice has very largely prevailcal in Britain and elsewhere, of killing bees by fumes of 
sulphur, in order to take from them their honey in the end of autumn, a portion only of 
the increase of the stock lieingkept through the -winter. This practice still has its aclvo- 
cates; but many now talce only what they can by top boxes or supers, or by cutting out 
combs, preserving all hives whmli are not so light that there is no good hope of their 
surviving the winter. It may be doulited if, in almost any xiart of the country, the 
iiumher of bees kept is so great as nearly to oxhau.st the floral resources, and in all prob- 
ability this may yi‘t become a much greater source of wealtli than it is in Brilain. 

When lioney is to he taken from bees, tlie xiersou doing it must be carefully 
protected from their stings by gloves,^ veij, etc. It is best done during tlie heat of a flue 
day, when the bees more readily leave the combs of the super that is taken away, ami 
return to their liive. A little gentle tapping generally causes them to leave the combs, 
and a feather is used for brushing*off those which are slow to do so. The smoke of the 
common puif-hall (q.v.) causes them to fall dowm in a stupefaction from which they 
grt>ee(iily recover, and its use is very convenient. It is gathered and dried for the 
^ purpose. Chloroform is also sometimes- used for the same iW|>ose, but the effect is aj)t 
to be fatal, unless care is taken to choose tlie morning of a fine day, so that the stiixiefled 
bees may liave time to recover in the air and sunshine, 

Bees'are much less apt to sting wlien swarming than a.t other times, and in general 
all the necessary operations are" iierformed witliout gloves or veil, and with perfect 
safety. The sting of a B. is to many persons a thing of no great consequence, although, 
in some, it causes great local inflammation and swellings and general derangement “of 
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liealtli. The appIietUIon of a little ranmonia usual] v relieves the pain; or an onion cut 
through the middle; or the caiiiiiLioii “hlue-bag” of a vasher-woiiuin. 

The apiary should, if possil.he, be in a sludteved ]>lace, and where it enjoys a good 
amount of sunshine. I'lie hives tire vi'.ry gen(3rally ])lac(;d at small distances in the open 
ground, hut some becskecpers protect them by ii shed. In the former (axse, each Iiive is 
usually covered Vvilh a slra\v-ho()d in Avinter'lo keep away the rain, as dam]) is partic- 
ularly injurious to bees. For the avoidance of damp, and to prevent the bees from 
coming in contact with the ground when they hang in a great cluster at die door of the 
Iiive — as they often do before swarming, when the weallim* is hot, and the hive very 
populous-each hive is raise.d to a iieiglil of at least 15 or 18 in. from the ground. 

Beks, Law to. Bees are staled ])y Blaeksloue to lie wdld by nature {ferm 

naftira), but. when liived and rcchilmfd, are regarded in tlio naliire of phypcriti lielonging 
to the jjorson on whose grouiul or soil tliey iiave swarmed; and in support of tliis doc- 
trine he refers to the charter of die fore-'t', i) Henry III, e. lid, which allows every free- 
man to be eiilided to the honey founci witidn his own woods. Tlie qualihed property 
which may be thins Iiekl in bees conliiiues while the swarm remains on tlie soil; and iii 
the event of tliglit, so long as tiu^ owner can pursue it. Iiidt'ed, so clearly are tiny con- 
sidered in law to be of die naiure of property, that it has been decided in England that 
bees may be tlie sulqei't of lauamy (q.v.) 

The »sanie apiieans to be die 8eotch law. Mr, Erskine, who may lie described as die 
Scottish Blaekstone, founding' on the Boman law, lays down tliat when liees have 
jibandoned their iiive, not being oliserved and foIiovaMl, diey am understood to have 
recovered their original liberty; and if they light on the groiuids of aiiodier, and are 
inclosed by him in a new hive', they beeonie liis^property. Sec OwKEinsiiir. 

BEE, Humble. See Humble-Bee. 

BEE, a CO. in s. Texas, on the Arkansas river; 000 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 1083 — 69 colored; 
a level, sandy, eaUle-brueding region, (to. seat, Beevi lie. 

BEECH, Fiifjm, a. genus of trees of the natural order cvpvUfem’ (q.v.). The male 
catkins are almost globose, stalked, their ilowers consisting of a'hell-shaped 5 to 0-c,eft 
perianth mid 8 to 15 stamens. I'he female flowers, wliieli grow on tlie same trees, consist 
ciiietly of a germeii with direc awl-shaped styles, and are situated two or rarely three 
together witliin a stalked involucre, wldcli hears on its outer surface many tlesliy threads. 
Tiiis involucre, after tlie lioweiing is over, cIo.ses and forms a husk reseinbUng* a sort of 
capsule, which when ripe opens in four valves, is externally covered with soft spines^ 
and lriclc).ses one or two (i-areiy three) triangular nuts, wliich'bear tlie name (yniefchinatit, 
—The spec'ies arc not numerous; all of them are forest trix-s of great beauty.— 1’he Com- 
mon B. {F HijlaiUat) forms wiiole fore^ts iu many parts of Europe, It grows to a height 
of 100 to 120 ft., and a diameter of 4 ft;.; and particularly when standing alone beeonies 
a very ornamental tree with far-spread lug brunchc.s, which often drooji gracefully almost 
to the ground. It has thin, ovate, obscurely tootlied leaves, iinely ciliated on their mar- 
‘gins. Its bark is smooth, often of a whitish color; and it is rcmaikahle for the freciumiey 
W'ith wliicli hard wooden knolis— abonive branc'lies— occur in its bark. Grass does not 
grow readily under the shade of the B,, but in B. Avofids may sometimes be found rare 
plants almost peculiar to such situations Tlie .B. tlirives best in liglit soils; and ; does 
not. send its roots dee]> into the ground, but rather liorizontally under the smfaco. 
The wood is more or less of a reddish-brown color, as tlie tree lias groAvn in a dense for- 
est, or has been freely exposed to sin. and air. It is A'ery bard and'solid, but brittle; and 
when exposed to the'open air, very liable to rot and to be eaten by worms. It is there- 
fore not adapted to the purposes of tlie iiouse-carjienler; but when kept always under 
water, it is very durable, and is accordingly eirqiloyed in die erection of mills, and for 
weirs, sluii'c.s, etc. It is also enqdoyed for many jiurposes ])y caliinet-makcrs and turn- 
ers. It is very much used in Fnince for making mhoh or w’ooden slioes of the peas- 
antry, being ]>referrcd fortius pur](ose to every other wood except walnut, on aecomit 

its prop<‘rty of not absolving waiter. It is one of the be.st kinds of iirownod in 
Europe, Its asbes yield mueb [>otash and of exeellmit quality. The ras]!ings of the 
wood are iLsed in the preparation of viiic^gar. See Yinkoau and PyiiomoxEiU's Acid. 
Tlie bark is sometime.s employer] for tanning vdien oak-bark is scarce. The B. liears 
lopping well, and is often planted for hedges ;*.md it is a curious fact that wlien it is 
preATmted from attaining a treivlike size, and is kept closely pruned, the withered leaves 
remain on the branches all winter, which is not the case in other cireiimstanees. In some 
coiHitries, as Dauphiny and Switzciiand, the leavc.s of the B. are collected in autumn 
before tliej have been much frost-bition, and are used for making beds or nnittrosses. — 
Bcechmast, wiien^fn^sh, has a sweet taste, like tliat of a walnut. It contains in large 
quantity a bland fixed oil, along with a starchy farina, a little sugar, and an astringent 
substance.^ A volatile, narcotic, poisonous principle, called is also found in it; 
but more in the rind than in the kernel; and wIku} not only the smooth leathery outer 
rind, but also the thin brown inner pellicle liave bemi removed, it is wholesome food. 
It is, hoAvever, more generally nseii for feeding swine, poultrv, etc., and is much 
employed in France and other parts of Euro])e for the manufacture of beech oil, which, 
'When expressed without the application of heat, and well clarified, has an agreeable 
is fit for use as food, and keeps long without becoming rancid. When less pure, 
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il is iisixl for lamps and in the arts. Tiso oil-cako whidiremains is good food for poiiltiy, 
f.)r swine, and even f )r oxen, but, is injurious to liorscs. ^[any nuiiiuracturers of cocoa 
adiiiU'rahi it \tdin ])eec]jjnast, hist depriviiig tlie cf^coa of its oil, wliiodi they sell sepa- 
rately as (*oeoa-buHer, and trusting to ihc oil of the 11 for supplying its place. — II for- 
ests an«‘ienily abounded in England, aiul great herds of swine were fed in them. TheB. 
is not, in general, bjui-d in Europe n. of lal. 50', although it occurs 2' further ii. in tlio 
BnuKlinafian ix'idiHiila. It is found in the temperate parts of Asia and in Xorth 
America* the IfifrcE B. of that ccnintry being generally regarded as the same species, a 
reiy cmninnii tree in some parts of the United Slates. In gardens and pleasure grounds 
a variety is very frefjuentbv to be seen, of which the leaves have a blood-red coitu*. The 
s.inamanor ap’poars in sOiiie degrree in the leaves of the Ked E. of Korth America 
{/■; /rr/o/yUnc), whicli is dislinguished by elongate-ovate, coarsely serrated, and much 
iicn’ndnated h a', es. it. forms exlcusivc forests in the n.e. stales and the adjoining Brilisli 
pt'ssrssimis; jiiid hs \vo<jd, which is of a somewhat red or rusty color, is more valued 
tijaiitiait of Urn white 11 — Two species of B. are found on the mountains of davu; four 
are natives of (lie ruoi’c elevated parts of tlie s. of New Zealand; several belong to the s, 
of Sonlli America, 'fhe genus is, in fact, tnorc characteristic of the colder latitudes of 
tlic soutliorti than of the narthern hemisphere. F, bdulolFs (also known as F. J'^r.^feri) 
is tliC “myrtle treid’ of llie niouutains of Tasmania — a very large tree with evergreen 
IcatiieiT IciisTH, in form much resembling those of Ihelnrcli, althcugh tlic general habit 
of the irec agrees \vidi ihai of other boeclKs. The s.ame species is tlie evergreen B. of 
Terra del Euego, where it forms forests of which the dark-green foliage contrasts strik- 
ingly in winter with the dazzling sno^Y. There can be litlle doubt that it will soon 
become a favorite and cmninoa ornamental tree in Britain. The wood is too heavy and 
brittle for mast';, but makes t,okra!)le planks a,nd is carried to the treeless Falkland 
islands for rooihig h;m^es. F. A/Farcfie^i ascends liiglier on the mountains nlmut the 
strait of i\lagcilan. iL inis dociduoas halves, and much resembles the common B. — F. 
p/veera grows in the xVndes of Chili, and attains a majestic size. It is a valuable timber 
■ tree/ 

, ,BEBCH"B10FS. See Cakcer Root. ' 

BEEOIIBS.J the namo of a cclelinitcd American familj^ of preachers and litterateurs. 

B. was b. at New Haven, Conn., U. S., Oct., 1775. Tie devoted himself to 
theology; and after holding the pastorate of Congregalionalist churches at Litchtield 
and at Boston, lie was in lyil2 appointed prosidoutbf the newly founded Lane theologi- 
cal seminary near Cinciuiiati. lie died at Brooklyn in Jan., 18t>}. He wuis a powerful 
piunoherand platform orator. — liLs son Epwaud,*!). in ISO I-, been, mo distinguished as a 
theologian. — Another son, Henry Ward B., was b. at Litchtield, Conn., in 1833, and 
after graduating at iiuiborst college, Massaclmsctts, slaidied theology under his father at 
Lane scmiiuiry. xifter ten years’ pastorship of two churclics in tiie state of Indiana, lie 
removed to Piymouth church, Bi'ooklyn, N. Y., “ a?i organization of Orthodox Congre- 
gational luilievcrs,” where he still reniains. He is said t.o have the largest congregariou 
in the United Slates, and his popularity as a pulpit speaker and us a iendurer speedily 
became, prodigoiis — owing partly to hisklch fund of illustration, ids dramatic manner, 
and his keen k*uso of Inuuor. lAn* nearly 20 3 ’ears B. wa.s editor of llie Few York huh’ 
pende/U, a reiighnis newspaper; in 18T0 he beemne editor of tlie GhrMlaw Union, a 
sinidar publication. Intense interest wms shown w'hen inlST5 B. was tried for adultery. 
The Jury woit unable to agree on. a verdict, the majorit 3 ^ inclining to acquit him. B.’s 
Snfineneeis said hardly to have suffered, and the fidelity of his congTcga lion is unsiniken. 
Bis sermons known as Aia Fnj month Pulpit, his Led area to yhmag Myn, Life T 
Life of Chrht, and Tula- Lecturenyin Preaching, have liccn largel^^ read iiereand at iiome. 
He has visited Europe twice, last in 1864. 

Catu URINE B., oldest daughter of Lyman B., was b. at East ITarapton, L. I., in ISOO. 
From 1822 to 1832, she was principal of a. female seminary at Hartford, Conn., and after- 
wards of a similar instiliilion at CHiiciunati. Bhe is a fertile and popular writer, cideiiy 
on subjects coming witliin the sphere of her own sex, but also on physiology, tiieology, 
mental and moral philosophy, etc. , 

Harriet B. Bee 8 towe, H. B. 

BEECHER, Catueroe Esther (uti/i?), 1800-78; b. N. Y. ; eldest cldld of Lyman. 
Her mother wlieii C. was* about the age of 16, and for two years she had the care 
of her father’s house at East Hampton. When she %vas about 10 years old she was 
engaged to prof. Fisher, of Yale college, but be was lost in shipwreck on a voyage to 
Europe, and she remained unmarried. In 1822, she began a school at Hartford,' Conn., 
and kept it until 1832, wlien she went with her father to Ohio, and opened a seminary 
® for 3 "oung women in Cincinnati, but was compelled to give it up two years later on 
Jiccount of ill healtli. She made it the business of her life to improve and advance the 
intellectual, physical, and practical education of Avomen. She organized societies and 
schools for training teachers and sending them to new states and territories. In pursuit 
of this object she pubU.shed DomestJc Serohe, Duty of Americmi Women to their Gouritry, 
Domedic 'Receipt Book, Tnie Remedy for fhe Wronps of Women, LetfevB to the People on 
Hedlth and IlapplneH^, Physiology and Calisthenics, ReMgiom Tmming of Children, lh& 
Amencan Woman’s Rome, etc. She also published Cormnon Berne applied to Religion, 
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Truth Stranger tJiaa Fxtiori, a memoir of licr brotlier George, and Appeal to the Pc&pl: as 
the Anihoriicd Inte /prefers of the Bible. 

EEECiTER, CimiLrs, k Conn., 1815; foiirih sou of Lyman; ordained iu 1844, and 
iTocaine CotigTegatiorial pastor in Tsevvark, 44. J., and afUirwiirds in Ceorgetryvny 4Ia^s. 
He assisted ilenVy Ward B.in tlic compilation of Blyoiovth IbjmhS a ad and lias 

publirdied The lacarriattoii^ Bcckw vf Spiv Huai dlaapeHUiuons. f.\io Podiircti <jj ike 
and, joiiiUy witli Mrs. Stowe, Sunny Memories of Fo/'ciga La mis. 

BEECHER, Edwabd, d.d. {ante), b. 1804; second sem of Lyrnarij_gra(luaio a, t Yale, 
and ill llieology at Andover; Congregational pastor iu Bosion from 1820 to 1881;^ in iho 
latter year president of Illinois college, wiiero lie reniained 13 years, and in .1814 as 
again m Boston, pastor of Balem street cliurcii. In 18o(>, lie became pastor of tiio Con- 
gregational church at Galesburg, III. About eight years ago lie retired from the ministry 
an (f re moved to Brooklyn, where he now resides. Dr. B. has written on Uie theme tJmt 
man is in a pi-ogressive state, ihe present being the outcome, of a former llA., ami a 
preparation fur one to succeed after death; that the Mruggic bcuveeu g’ood mid e\ 1 l v. Ill 
not'end with this life, but in some future era all eoiiQicts will be ended, evil wid disap- 
pear, and liarmony become established. These vievvs are set foriit in Vvnjlht oj 
Ayes, and The (Joncord ofAyts. He has also piiblislied a work on .Baptism, tiiul one 
entitled The Papal Conspiracy, 

BEECHER, llEKiiY Waud (a.nfe), b. Litcldleld, Conn., June 24, 181S; Ihiiil son of 
Lyman; a graduate of Amherst college and of liane tlmologicel semiriary.^ He began 
his pa^■loral wmrk over a small Presbyterian church in Lawrmieeburg, Ind., la 1837; and 
in 1889 was settled at Indianapolis. In 1847, he was called to take charge of “Ply- 
mouth church,” a new Congregational organization in Broukiyn, N. Y., wiiere he has 
continued iinlil the present time, a third of a century. . iSlv. B. soon liecaine one of the 
most popular, as he was one of the most eiteclive, pulpit spejilun’s, and tiio growth 
of his coiigi'egation was unprecedented in church liistoi’v in this country. There'aro at 
present (1880) nearly 8000 members, and the congregation has a good proportion of the 
intellectual, social, and hiumcial force of the eiiy. IL \Y. Beecher was a valter beforo 
be came to the pulpit, and his pen as well as his voice has been eonsUrniky active. He 
was, iu 1887, editor of a jourual in Cincinnati, and wliile preaching in Imbaiuipoiis he 
took charge of an ugriciiitural publication, his papers being aflerwcmis issued in u vol- 
ume called Fruit, Ftoirers, and Farming. As soon as he came to Brookl}*?! lie began, 
and contiuned for nearly twenty years, to w’rite for 2he Lutepemlent, muT was for Hvo 
years its editor, 1801-08. His Avell known signature (a star, ‘‘h suggested T/>e Si'or 
Pifpevs, made up of select contributions to The IndtpcndonL About ion years ago he 
liecame, and is Iiow, the editor of The ChrisUan Union, published weekly in How York. 
As a preacher lie is known perlia|)s more generally among the people than amy otliiT 
occupant of a pulpit in this counlry, and not' only citizens but strangers make it ii point 
to attend his cliurch, which, though one of the largest in America, is almost always full 
wiieii he is to preach. As an orator he is original in manner amt matter, avoiding most 
of (he routine and conwiilionalisui of the ordinary service, a.nd addresHug Irhsiself as a 
man to his fellow. He luings in all manner of topics and iHuwtratioiis, and soinetimes 
ventures so near to the comic that laugiiier is scarcely rcsiraloed. As a lecinrer he has 
had a long and succesHful career. In the long conllict vritli shreery he v/as an i-arly and 
ail earnest soldier, and from the pulpit of PlyLaoiUh church came man 5 " of the scwerc-st 
denunciations of imman chatlel-liood. Kor have other questions bc-( 3 n nculected; tein- 
])eraijce has had his curliest siqiport, and politics arc no>t. ignored, for it is his belief tliat 
all things which concern the welfare of the peo]4c and the conn fry arc lit subjects for 
the public teacber. In iiis fierce cleniinciations of injustice he is'singiihirly free from 
uncharilablcness toward persons. Though 11 man of peace, lie is enough of a soldier to 
don the uniform and appear on parade as the cluqilain of a regiment. Of his more ]>er- 
snnal ta.stes, it may be .said that he is fond of domestic and rural life, a student of 
natnre, a lover of animals, floAvers, and gems, and a judge ami ])alron of art. During 
the civil ’war lie visited England, ami took esp(‘<'ia.l care 'to (enlighten the ])eo])le as to 
the real issues and purposes of our great struggle, thereby materially aiding in dm simi- 
lar work undertaken by archbishop Hughes,' Thurlo’w IVeed. and dtimrs. Em* twenty 
years bis sermons have been taken down In shortband and printed, comjirising now 
more than a dozen volumes, known as The Plymouth Pulpit. Among other weVks rvf 
his are Leriures to Young Men, Industry and idleness, Ijfe ThoughtSy S ramj/s o/i fjherty 
and War, The Plymouth Hymns and Tunes, Foraumd (a no\('l), Yale Lerfureu on Preach- 
ing, 2 he Life of Christ, Smnons from PnUished and Unpublished JPseonrses, etc. 3{r. 
B. is of stout build, florid, and of strong physical constitution. Recmitly lie hashuilt 
a charming residence at Feekskill on the Hudson, wliich he occupies during a large part 
of the summer. 

BEEOHEK, Lyman, b.i>. {ante), h. New Haven, Oct. 13, 1775: d. Brooklyn, Jam 10, 
1838; descended from one of the New Haven colony of 1688. He lost his father whes 
an infant and was adopted as a son by Lot Benton; graduated from Yale in 1707, and 
nest year became pastor of the Presbyterian church at' East Hampton, Lona* Island, and 
there married Roxana Foote, who increased tbeir slender means bv teaciiiii”’ school. 
Mr, B ,’3 sermon on the death of Alexander ilamilton (killed in a duel wiili Aaron 
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Burr in 1804) gtwc liim immediate fame that rapidly increased until he Tras. rceo^raized 
ii.'; une oL’ liie foremost pn'iichers in tiie country. In'18.10, ho went to Litchi'udd, Conn., 
Vv'here he was pnstor of the Congregatioiuil churcli sixteen years. In 1814, he delivered 
and priatf'd a sei'ies of sermons in fa\'or of temperance, wiiich added g-reaily to his repii- 
liUion for eloquence and power. He was also foremost in the Ijnitarian controversy 
which pervaded eastern Hew Englaiul. In 1826, he became pastor e»f tlic Eanover 
street Congi'cgatioiial ehui’cii, Boston. In 1832, he became president of Lane titeo'ogicat 
seminary, a new institution near Cincinnati, O., and lieid the olllcc for Iwetiiy years, 
during i.en of which he wais pastor of the second Presbyteriun church in Cincinnati. In 
1833, he was tried by his presbytery for teaching false d(Jctrlnos, but 'was m-cjiiiPed on 
appeal to llio F-synod.*’ When the Presbyterian church separated, he. w'ent avltl) the m-w 
school braatli. In 1352, he returneci to Boston, intending to revise and piiMisli his 
writings, ])ut his mental pow'ers faded, and not very long\ulerwards he retired from 
pLiblic”w ork. lie vras married three times, and had thirteen c'^iildreii, of wiiom all but 
three ere now living (1880). George, a clergyman, was killed in 1843 ])y the actidental 
discharge of his gun. Dr, B.’s works have been published in tixive voluiiics. 

BEECHER, Thomas Ket^i'nicut, b. Conn., 1824; sou of Lymiui* a graduate of 
HUiiois folicge. lie spent some time in teaching; becanm paHor of a Congregadonul 
churclv in IVflihun.shur^ (now the eastern part of Brookiyu;), audi aficrward,'^ of .'dsimllar 
church in Elmira, rs. T, He is the author of Oiir Sev3/i (Jharchm. Ih* is a vigorous 
and spiritual preaclu.-r, a strong opposer of sectarianism, a,nd a studious dcvl-er of prac- 
tical niciiiods for bringing the iiiliuences of Christianity to bear through the church 
up()n aU cia.sscs in tlie coinmunity. 

BEECHER (STOWE), Haeuiet Elizabeth. See Stowe, Haeeiet Elizabeth 
BEKcn&m, ante. 

BEECoISY, Fi-?EDEETCK William, soli of sir William B., the , portrait-painter, ivash. 
in London, Feb. 17, 1706., He, entered the navy when he wms 10 of ;;ge. and at the 
ago of 15 was present in an engageineot off tlie coast of Madagascar, in wlucli three 
French frlgalcs were captured. In 1818, he took part under F’Wnklin in a scientitic 
voyage of discovery to the nortii pole, of wiiich the results WTU'e published by older of the 
admiralty (1843). For tlie services ho rendered •with Ids pencil during tins voyage, B. 
received a, grant of £200 from parliament. In 1819, he wais engaged in another arctic 
expedition under sir Edward Parry ; and in 1821, rendered otlier important services to 
science b}^ Ids exploration of part of (hen. coast of Africa, of wdd.cli the re.suhs wmre 
published in 1828. After being appointed commander, ca]U. B., in 1825, received a com- 
mission U) imoceed by the Pacihe ocean and Behring’s strait io the Pohir sea, in order to 
cornmiujicade, if possible, with Fhanklin, wTio -was lo imike the journey overland from 
Nortli America. The explru'evs did not meet, although at one lime they were, witiiin 150 
m. of eaclLjOtlier. He returned in 1828, Jiaving been two years and' a half irway, and 
in 1831 pubiished a narrative of his voyage, wdueh WTisarieiuvards followed by an account 
of the botany and zoology of the ’ Arctic regions. Port Clarence and porl’Graidley, to 
the s.o. of cape prince of Wales, vrerc discovered by B. in 1827. He wxis afterwards 
engaged in surveying the coast of Ireland and of South America; and was iiuide rear- 
admirtd of the bliio in 1854, He died in 1856. 

BEEOHEY, Sir William, e.a., an English portrait -painter ■of high reputation, 
l>. a.t Brivfoi'd, Oxfordshire, Dec. 12, FToo." He entered tlie royal academy as a pupil in 
1772, and devoted hijusclf chiefly to portrait-painting, in vdiicli he was so successful, 
that in 1193 lie wms chosen portrAit-painter to queen CharloUe, of wdiom he painted a 
ftdl length. In the same year he ivas ■ elected an associate of the royal academy; and In 
1798, he received the lionor of knighthood, and wms made a royaracudemician for his 
pVdure of tiie review of the 3d and lOlli dragoons in Hytle park by George IH. (accom- 
panied l);^" the prince of \Tales and duke of YorlO, which is reckoned B.k greatest 
w’-ork. Btnchey now received the patronage of tliO rovai family — nu)si of the memlx-ra 
of wliicli sad lo Idm — as vreli ns IJiat of the court nobHlty. Among liis porPnils are 
those of lord Xelsori (preserved in the Clothiers’ iiall, Loinlonb sir William HastCiittjn, 
lord Ht. Vincent (in Fishmongers’ hall), lord (k)nrwallls, John^Kem])lo, ;uul Hrs. Piiddons. 
Ececliey is not a pma’-rait-paintm' of first rank, but Ids portraii.s are gcnm-ally (harac'Uw- 
ized by" easy attUiide and naturalness of expression. "He reiired from ld.s profession in 
1830, and died at Hampstead In Jan., 1839. 

BEE'BEE, tlic capital of a district of the same name In the 'Nizam’s terrhorios.^ It is 
about 75 m. to tln^ ii.wx of Hyderabad, being in lat. FT’ 53' m, and long. 77" 30' e. It 
stands near the riglit bank of the .Manjera, a considcYable tributary of the Godavery, and 
occupies a table-land about 2400 ft. above the sea, and about 100 ft. above the adjacent 
country. Tliongli B. wars formerly a place of grandma* and importance, yet it is at 
present remarkable chiefly for its manufactures irfa compound metal made up of 24- parts 
of tin to one of copper. 

BEE-EATEE, Mcrops, a genus of birds of the order and tribe osf res; th® 

type of a hunily, vieropidaC allied lo that of the kijigtlshers. The birds of the B. 

family have rather long slightly arched beaks, and long pointed wings: they are mostly 
of a green color; resemble swallows in flight; and, like them, prey on insects, but chiefly 
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on bees, wasps, and other liymenopterons insects. Tbeir skin is very tliiek. lie species 
of the gcinis hieropt; are iiuinerotis in Africa and Asia; none are kiuevru i,ii .iiuerica; two 
are Eiiiopeaii, one of wiiicli, the common B. (J/. a-i'iupicr), is conruion in the .s. ot Lnrope 
as a summer bird of passage. It is a very rave bird iii BrilaiiL it is mentioned by 
Aristotle, under the name as very destructive to bees. It S(J/.(‘S them on the 

wing, and also till en watches near their hives, and at the mcnulis of wmsps’ nesis. It 
breeds in holes, which it excavates in tlie banks of rivers. ‘Aviio;i the young are partly 
fledged, but not yet lit to tly, they creep to the immih of th.eir hol{^s, whei'c tiww seem to 
enjoy the happy simimer light and genial suiishine; ]»ut on die Lga'-i einrm, tliey Irurdle 
stern forcraosfinto dieir inner clnimbers, wlierc they be corcerdeu iinl;] tmmon’hp'' agal:i 
prevails."’ In the banks of the I)oii and Volga, die oxeavalions naacle be n,'>.(-rs (,f 
bee eaters are so numerous, that tlie bank iii many placy:i reseinbks a nouev-e.rub, 
Livingstone descrliies the banks of the Leeba, in h’oiuh Africa, as penora'icu in a su"U!lar 
manner, b'lie liotteutots watch the Sight of the bee-ealers, that iiiey may be guided to 
the nests of bees. 

■ \ 1E3E. ■ See Food akd Bpjnis Diet.' . 

BLSF-SAITEE,, a term now applied jocularly to certain functionaries belonging to the 
yeomen of the guard (q,v.), who, ever since the time of Henry VII., have formual part of 
tile train of royalty, aLic 3 ndiDg the sovereign at royal ]»anqu«Ms ami oflnn* state occasions. 
Tliey liave maintained the same costume, with a sllglit aberaJ.ion made in Ib’dd, i’or nearly 
four centuries; and this costume lias had much to do with tlieir attractiv(uie.-s to sight- 
seers. The origin of the term is a case of what Dr. laitham calls “rvords cf foreign 
simulating a vcTuacular origin.” It was originally hcaufih'er or b/afrin r (Pr.), one wlio 
at.iends the bi/ffet or sideboard. Similar instances of false^ ctymolo:::y, ari.-ing from 
resemhlance in sound, are seen in Shot-over (a hill near Oxford), from (Jhdtcaa Vcrt\ 
apari'ow-yms^, from a-'paragus; anekut, for enifigii; dog- cheaj)^ from the old LagUsh 
kepc\ Le., gooJ-ehviip, meiiimig a good hajyaiii; etc. 

BESF-EAT2S, Bopkaga, a genus of birds, of the order ineemrefi, trllic erotimdres, to 
vrliicji (he name ox-pecker is also and more correctly given. The beef-eaters iiavo slioi't 
bills, .square at tlie base, and rather swollen towards the p(;int. They are accustomed 
to sit up(m the backs of bulfaloes, camels, and other large animals, and to feed upon tlie 
hirv;e of gadiiies, wiiicli liiey tlnd in their lnde.s. They are exclusively A rricaii. One 
of the species is tlie buJialo bii’d of South h.friea. Livingstone mentions that the sight 
of the bird being much more acute tiiaii that of the biilTalo, it is’much Vnore easily 
alarmed by tlie approach of danger; but the buffaloes always begin to look about tliem 
when the birds rise from their backs. 



BSEE-TEA is a light and pleasant article of diet, obtained from the flesh of tlie ox. 
It is ger.cjuby j'nvparcd by placing (he iiRat (a^ lean as jios^ihlf ) in cold rvalcr, w'hieii is 
graddally heated, and then allovred to for tw'o hours or sc>; but tlie best nu'thod 

appears io be to commence by eimpping the meat smull, adding tli- cold w'aler, and 
lapidly heating so as to hilng it to boil. A little sedt is tlien added to siiii rim tastce 
Lltiiei* proces.s, by commencing with cold water, succeeds in dissolviitg out of (lio meat 
tlie savory natural juices W'hicii h, contain.^ to the exteiiL of almut' om* eiglsth of its 
weight, bcea'-hnnlly, hard-toasted liread, in irfigments, is added to the te:i jiC'.l before 
beiifg pmlaken of, wdiieb imparts to it some of life nutritious qiiulhies of da' bn-id. In 
using ihe beef-tea, tim breail may or may not be eaten. The popular nutivm is, Ih.at the 
beef-tea coiUams ail ihe nourishing eoiistltuenl.s of (lie er.tlni anioum of me::t employed 
in its preparation; but this is erroneouM, as much nulritious mailer Is rohlent in tlie 
Seven eigliths of the original meat, left as residuary lied it riher, tliomrh tin* isSkT will, 
no doubt, ])rove of dilliculr, digestion. The chemieid ciriistbmml.s of lK‘('i-tea arc oBofm; 
adbnuiinoy^ , miter; hreatlru; a sulMunco re.semh'ling the (‘ssentLd iirinciple of tea 
and coifee; miractm matters {fvnuamoni]. to wirle'b tiie lea owes most of its odor and 
havor, besides a part of its nutritious qmibties; hieth aedl : mif.s; a f.VAy meehorhto 
and _ Beef-tea i.s higidy palatable, and from its vmy easy fligeslion, it is 
recouimeiided to iiivalid.s and convalescents. IMutlon, treated in a siniiltir iTuuincr, 
yield.s 11 broth err tea wliich is not so easily digested, and is Imrlful to ]K‘rsims of weak 
storxiach, especially if the fat be not skimmed off from llie liquid, A knuckle of veal 
ailords a .similar broth or lea; but it is not so light as beef-tea,, and, innri;over, gelatin- 
izes qu couiiug. A broth or tea prepared from a vain iig chicken is, of all dectxdions of 
animal matter, the mo.st readily digested, and is specially suitable for invalids, where 
great irritability of the stomach exists. 

EEEF-WOOB, See Casuariha; 

BE.bHIYE-HOirSB, ^ a name generally given to certain dome-.sliaped Imihlings in 
ii eland, Y\ Inch are belieired to be uTnoiig the oldest architecture remains in that country. 

1 hey aie round edifices, of no great size or height, built without cenumt, of long thin 
stones ananged in horizontal layers, the one slightly overlapping the oilier, and so 
gnuhiiaily converging until they meet at the top. The doorway, which is siuiareJieaded 
IS somewhat narrower at; the top than at the botiom, as ‘in EgyjUian arcliitecture! 
ih'cluve-lKnises are of two kinds— single or clustered. Tlie former are generally found 
besiae ancient oratories, and are supposed to have been the dwelling-placCs of thb priestsf 
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tlie Ifttter, wliicli are often nrHlergromid, show two or mdre Mve-sliaped chambers, con- 
iK'Ctfil by a p;LStei:g'e or gallery, or opening from a larger central apartmeiit, which, is also 
liive-sliapcd. Irish .‘intlijuaries refer the beehive-houses generally to the period before 
the Anglo-Xorman invasion of the island, in the 12th c., and claim for some of them an 
anti(in:Ty as high as the 7th and 8th centuries. Ituins of single beehive-houses are .found 
in the western isles of Scotland; and some of the “Piets’ houses,” or “ea-rthdioiises/’ of 
the C; coast, seem to resemble the subterranean aggregated beehive-houses of Ireland. 

E3Sh3EBIT3 (i.e., “'the god of flies”). .Under this name the people.. of, Ekron, in : 
Piiii; lia, vor, slimed their god Paul (q.v.) or Bel, The Greeks also had their “Zeus 
.Apoinyj.s” (u- “jn;yiagros” — “the disperser of flies.” As the heathen deities were; all 
regard', d aei dciu’es liy ibe Jews, the name Beelzebub became, in course of time, com- ; 
monly appdtJd L.; dm cldcd: of evil spirits, and in this sense it is employed in the gospels. 
Tiie inure cor-’cri iviadin.g td’ the word, as given Iw the evangelists, is Beelzebiil—aii 
opprobrious ch.mge of name, making it signify “ god of dung, ” to mark the lo’W and 
groveling cliai'acter of liie demon. See Baal. 

llBEIiSTEE, the largrest of 'due tracts of reclaimed or drained lands In the I^etber- 
hmd-. about SlBO acres, 12 m. n. of Amsterdam. There.is a village of 2600 people in. the 
district. 

BBEE, derived f]-oni the German Mer (see Ale), is the term applied to a fermented 
liquid wliidi has not undergone the process of dlsiillatbn. It may be prepared from 
many varieties of vegeta].jie matter, but in Britain the raw material operated upon is 
generally barley, although pease, beans, w'heat, etc., might be emploj'ed. In other 
countries, B. Is often jircparcd from other sources, to whicli allusion is made at the close 
of this article. Tlie process followed in the manufacture of B. is divided into two parts 
— viz., 'liialihi fi imd brewlnii; and so distinct are these, that very often the inaltiDg pro- 
ce'tds ilia building at some distance from that in which, tlie brewing is conducted, and 
in many oases the malting is sutieriiitended and accomplished by a as liis partic- 

ular and only branch of trade, the malt thus prepared being afterwards piuixihased by 
the brewer. 

The wiriety of barley preferred for the preparation of the finer kinds of B. is tlie 
chevalier; but other varieties are extensively used. See BaiilEY. 

The procesf-i of rrmlting, ortiie conversion of barley into malt, is accom]ilisiied in four 
successive steps. 1st. Steeping of the liariejv, wdiich consists in introducing tlie grain 
into a large wooden or stone cistern, and adding thereto as muchAvater as will coAmr'it. 
Oil being;' thus treated, for 24 hours, the grains of barley absorb the Avaler, and the con- 
tents of i. lie cdstern, near the top, oven begin to fed dry. Tlio barky swells up much, 
ss® as to increase considerably in bulk, and the excise, oflicers, if they choose, can g.-mge 
or measure tlie grain at this stage, and charge ly the bulk thus indicated. The amount 
of water Avhich \KU‘iey takes up in the steeping, affords good evidence of the excellenca 
of the grain for brewing. Thus, the bettor kinds of barley, on the average, take up 
suirlcloiit Avater to increase their Avcigiit by one half. Occasionally, huAVCAmr, the increase 
ir not more than a tenth. The time during Avhich the grain lies ixi the stecping-cislern 
is about 40 hours, when tho excess of water is drained off; but a regulation tlia,t 
the cistern cannot lurve a second charge of ].)arle.y till four days liave elap.sed aftei’ die 
introduclloii of the first charge. 2d. CoacMng . — The grain is tlirown out of the steeping 
cistern hi a heap on the tloor.’^ At this .stage tiie barloyTs soft, and Avhen pressed between- 
tlie fingers it is rejirllly brui.scd. It lii^s in the couch or heap for 20 liours or so, and 
during that time it rises in temperature about 10' F., and gi\ms out some of its extra 
Avaten Tills suuinilng. as it is called is the result of llic partial germination or groAvth 
of the barley; and little rootlets or fibrils of the radicle, and a primitive stem (pJiimula 
or acrospire) begins to torm and ]>rcsent themsehu's. As the temperature rises, the 
radieles lengthen rapidly; ami niean« are then taken to check the gcrmiiiation. bd. 
Flooring. — The heated liarley is spread by the Avorkmcn Avitii spades on the floor to the 
depth of about lo in. at tlrk. It is ropeutcdly turned and resmread over a largvr area, 
with a thickness of layer decreasing toG inches. At this stage tlie radicles Inwe attained 
their grealc.=^t haigth. ^ 4th. Klin-drglng . — The half gerniiuakd barlev'' is noAV introduced 
into irkiln, on llio pcrforatc'd lloor of wliich it is spread. The apartment beneath tlie 
kiln-room is lilted up Avith stoAujs or choiTers, Avhich evolve much heat; and this, rising 
and passing through the slits or perforations in the floor of the kiln, necessariiy dries any 
moist barley laid tliereon, and the steam escapes at the roof. The heat whieli the barley 
is subiecletl to in the kiln is, at the commeneement, 90" R, but this gradually is rai.‘''e(I 
to about loO'’ F. 'While drying, the radicles — called comings or c?im)Hirigs-^}weti\^ off 
from the grain, and are afterwards removed by a Avire-sieve. The color wdiich the barley 
, asstimes as it becomes dry malt in the kiln is determined by the heat to wliich it is sub- 
jected, the higher ternpeiWure yihiding the dark-colored malt. Pale and amber colored 
mali nvQ used 'in the brcAvingof the lighter AUiriclies of B., such as bitter-beer, lahlc-b.eer, 
and small-beer; Avhiist a daVker kind of malt is used in sweet ale, and a very dark malt 
in the prepa.ration of porter. During the conversion of barley into malt a loss of material 
occurs. Thus, 100 parts of barley yh5ld 80 parts of malt; but as the 100 parts of barley 
contain 12 of water, it follows that there are present only 88 parts of dry matter, and 
these yield 80 parts of dry malt, giving a loss of 8 per cent of the original weight of th«; 
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teetli, turned by a wheel above, is kept turning rotriid, wMcb tends to bold the sediment 
in mechanical suspension. To economize heat, it is customaiy to have a tank fitted to 
the upper part of the boiler in which water or the worts can be heated. The hops 
which' are obtained from Kent and Sussex are the strongest, and are employed in the 
bi’cwiiig of porter, while the Worcester hop is milder, and is preferred for ale. The 
Imps arc: useful in the brewing of B. in imparting to the liquor a volatile fragrant aro- 
inaiic oil a bitter resin, and a little tannin. The quantity of bops required to be added 
depends much on the kind of B. which it is intended to brew. The stronger the B. 
is to ])e. and above all, the more bitterness is required, the more hops must be added to 
the boi](U’. In eommon ale or B., the quantity of hops does not exceed 2 lbs. to the quarter 
of malt; wlillst in bitter-beer, and especially that intended for foreign countries, the 
amount of hops is 8 lbs. and upwards. Besides imparting to the worts the active con- 
stltmmis of the hop, the boiling operation serves other important ends. In the sweet- 
worts, there is a considerable quantity of nitrogenous matter, which is very lialfieto pass 
into dcaamipositioii, and wdiich. were it to do so, would destroy the been Baring the 
boiling, the excess of this nitrogenous matter separates as a flaky and stringy solid, 
called ])y the brewer mucilage. The boiling is continued till the liops have yielded their 
nroinatie and bitter principles, and till the liquid has been concentrated to the extent 
required by the brewer, and tlien the whole is run into the Jiop-baclk, a form of cistci'n 
which has "a false bottom composed of perforated iron plates, admitliiig of tlie liquid 
worts percolating through,' wdiile all the mucilage and other solid matters are retained 
on the upper surface of this metallic sieve. 4th. GooUnr/ the worts. — As the liquor drains 
through the false bottom of the hop-back, it is run on to the cwleroYvefrigeraior, which, 
in size and appearance, resembles the ordinary \voodeii floor of a large room. The planks 
are so closely connected together that the liquid cannot run through, and a wooden 
ledge runs round the sides of the room, wdiich is also tight. The hot wmris, which are 
spread to the depth of a few inches over the floor, are very rapidly cooled dowm, by 
allowing a free current of cold air to pass over the top of the liquid, and often by hav- 
ing a seiics of fans rcsmlviiig rapidly immediately above the liquid, so as to cause a 
more speedy removal of the heated air loaded with steam, and the substiUitiou of cold 
air. Occasionally, the breiver is at the expense of having a coil of metal pipe, placed up 
and dowm the floor of the cooler, through which metal pipe cold water is allowed to run 
at the time the hot worts are being cooled dovru. By these means the worts are very 
soon reduced to a temperature of about 60*’ F, This step in the process of brewing is 
a very important one, as, if the cooling is not conducted with the greatest rapidity, the 
sugar in the worts will become partially converted into acetic acid, or, as it is te!*mc(i, 
occurs, wbieli communicates bad properties to the worts, and ultimately produces 
a beer with an unpleasant taste and flavor, nth. FermtnUng the worts. — AThen tlic liquid 
has been cooled dowm to 55^" to 50'’ F., it is conveyed to the fermenting tun, wiicrc it is 
mixed wOth the yeast (q.v.), and the process of fermentation proceeds.- Tin?- tun or vat 
is formed of strong w-ooden staves, and is either circular or square. Tim latter foian 1ms 
reci.mlly been introduced,, and appears to be preferred by some brewmrs. The yeast is 
added in varying quantity, according to the strength of the w-orts, but tlie more cl^mmon 
amount is one gallon to every 100 gallons of the wnjrts. Very soon after the yeast is 
mixed witli tluTw'orts, the w’liole cohtents of the tun begin to pass into- a slate of com- 
motion, much, gas is evolved, and this, tending to escape, causes fx frothing on the sur- 
face of the liquid termed the rocks, from the irregular inountainous appearance of tlie 
masses of frotli piled on each other. Tlie color of the froth at this period indical<\s the 
quality of the beer. Tlius, if the froth appears of a yellowish-wdiite or yellow tint, the 
o])eralion is going on satisfactorily; but if the color* darkens to a brownish yellow or a 
light brown," it is" considered a bad sign, and tlie beer is spoiled ns a first-class beverage. 
The chemica,! clianges which occur during the process of fermentation (q.v) are due to 
the action of the particles of yeast on the "suQ’ar or saccharine matter. This action pro- 
ceeds most satisfactorily at a'tempcrature of 72° P,, and care is Itiken in the brewing of 
the. finer varieties of B." such as India pale ale and bitter-beer, that the temperature never 
exceeds IF F. Tlie grape sugar which is present in the wmrls as they are introduced 
into tlie fermenting tun, is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen in tlie proportion 
Opi, il]4, O14: and wdicn the yeast acts rqion it, a greater or less proportion of it is con- 
verted into alcohol, carbonic ac/id, and waiter. Thus, one atom of sugar, Ct^HpiOpi, is 
converted into *2 atoms of alcohol (04Hfi0.j) == Csni204; 4 atoms of carbonic acid 
(CO.p ===== OiOh: and 2 atoms of waiter (HO) == H2O2; w^hich, when added together, give 
the atom of sug.ar, The carbonic acid tending to escape, causes tiie frothing 

or rocks, and the alcohol and waiter are left in the fermenting tun. During the prog- 
ress of the fermentation, a considerable amount of new yeast is formed, whicb gets 
entangled in the froth; and wiien the operation slackens, and the frothy head begins to 
fall, the upper yeast is skimmed off. ITiis process of the conversion of the sugar of 
the worts into alcohol or spirit, is termed attenuation (Lat. tenuis^ thin); and the degree 
to which the change is carried depends on the kind of B., and the market it is to be sent 
to. In sweet ale or B., the attenuation is not allowed to proceed far, and much sugar 
is left in the beer. Bitter-beer, however, is attenuated to a greater degree, and conse- 
quently there is less saccharine matter left in it; while in India pale ale, and other beers 
intended to be sent great distances, the attenuation must be carried on znuch furtlier, 
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else the liq^uor would not Tbe, preserved during its transit to raaiwpaits of the g]o])e. 
6lli. ilka ring and storing. — I'iie B,, vlien properly ienneiued, is placed in casks like 
hogsheads, called where tJie reniainiiig traces oi‘ fennentfUiou iproceed, and tlie 

B. ceases to appear thick or drumly, and becomes cle;ir; when it is pumped up into 
stare-casks oi:* great size, or at once "placed in the casks iu which it. is sent into liiarket. 
])uvingt]ie storing of the B.., an extra quantity of h-jp-s is often added, to incixaise ilie bit- 
teinu^ss and pungency. 

IIjc principai constituents of the Viirious kinds of B. ra’c water, alcoliol, sugar, 
gam, gluten, and the bitter extractive matter of the hop. The amount of alcofiol varh;;;; 
iu small-beer, it is only about 1 per cent; in ale, the stronger kinds of B. and poipjr for 
liome consumption, 5 to 7 per cent; in East India pale ale, 10 per cent. In lb iuleaded 
to bc‘ forwarcled to California ironi ‘Erhain, liie atuai nation is carried so far, that tiiere 
is niore than 10 per cent of aleobob and the B. is th.en called (Jr//. 

B. is adulterated in many vr ays. Burned sugur (c.iraineb is added to give color; 
cocculua inxlicus, to supply tin iiUnxiculing agent wijicli will give tin appearance, of 
strength to the B. ; quassia, to impart bitteiness in ]i]ace of hops; grains of ptinullseand 
Cayenne pepper, to communicate pungeric}'; corl.-mtlcr and caraway seeds, to yield 
flavor; liquorice, treacle, and iioney, to’ supply color and eonsislvncc. 1 o stale btier 
there is sometimes added green xdtriol (sul]-)hate of iron! or alum and common salt, 
wliicii, when agitated with the B,, commuuicalc a fuio eanlillower Iiead. It is aiinecxrs- 
sary to state that such admixtures arc never made in any extensive brewing establish- 
ment with reepeetable connections. 

For the home-brewing of B., manj^ recipes liave been published, and one of tiro best 
is that given by Idr. Donovan in the ''Cabhi.rt C/ieJuiHeduv. The apparatus he suggests is 
of the roughest description, and comparati''.'ely inexpensive. A porter-barrel forrn.s live 
inasb-t.nu;^ the upper end being takcMi out, perforated wilh a gimlet, and lowasrcd into 
the liaiTol to near the bottom, wiicrc it is siipporled about a couple of inches from tiio 
true bottom, and constitutes tlie false boLtom through Aviiieh the liquid drains from tlnr 
bruised malt. A hole is made in the si<le of the barrei, near the bottom, and iKdwoen 
tliG true and false boitoms, vviiich can bo plugged up with a spigot wiieii }iot required to 
let the liquor run oil*. A second porior-baiTti will be useiul as an underback and fer- 
meniiug tun. An ordinary household boiler, or a largo coiurnou tin-plate one, will 
ahmvci the purpose of ]K)iIing t'lie worts. The mash-tun U first wxil scalded with hot 
water, and then is supplied" witli 15 galls, of boiling’ water and o galls, of cold waicr 
at ij0'‘ F., hush, of first-class l^rui'sed pale malt are sliaken in, and well sirred 
through the waicr, the top of the barrel Iwfmg in greater ixirt closed with a thick cloth. 
Ill an hour or so, tlie liqiiidi wiilch is in the tun will be dear wiieii allovrcd to run out at 
tlie spigoi-liole; and iivimediatiiy after it ceases to run, about 20 galls, of mmriy boil- 
ing wader are run ever the haU'-exIiaiistcd rnalt, and tins carries off ali the soluble mat- 
ters, yichliiig aliogollier almut 20 galls, of sweet-wroi-ts. Tiie.';e are placed in the copper, 
8,1: Ills, of Hie ])e.sthuild bops arc added, and boiled ic.r 20 irdnute.s. Tiio liquor is then 
slTaiired tlm'iugh a fine sieve into the fermop. ting tun ; and wiien. it ha.s coded downs to 
below a blood-lioat (OtB F.), a quart of yeast is’ added, and the formentadion allowed to 
pT’oeecd. ‘When the frothy head begins to droop, tlic u|vpor yeast is skimmed off, the 
liquor put in a cask, bunged up, and allowed to dear ibr a fortniglit, when it will be 
^ready.for use,. ■ 

The foregoing remarks on tlie manufacture of B. apply to all tlie varieties of B., ale, 
and porter (q.v.), brewed and used iu Britain. Tb.e liqumr may differ in strength, fj'om 
difference in the quantity of waiter, or in color, from the malt being more orless eh.arred 
in ihe kiln-drying. There arc, however, many oilier varfeties e,f beer. In South 
Amerkap the Imllans prepared amd drank a 'B. obtained from Indian corn, and 
called cn/m or maize B., long before tlie Spanish coriquest. The process followed in 
inalcing cliica is similar to tlnh of ]?ecr-bro\viiig in Britain. Tne maize Is molsLCiicdi 
waiter, allowed partially to germinate, and dried iu tiie sun. Tiie maize malt so pre- 
p:u’ed is bruised, treated with wairm waiter, and set aside 1111 tbe fenncnttiiioii is over. 
Tbe cliicii or maize B. has a yellow color, and a p-lo!is;mt add taste. Tn the vaileys of 
the Ricrra, the maize malt is chewed lietAveen the teeth of the Indians and their house- 
holds, and tlie diew’ed morsel in(*orpornterl with llio saliva is put in jars witli Imt water, 
wium the fermentation proceeds more rapidly thuu hefoiw, and a more highly-prizi'd B. 
is obtained. The cinca i.s also made fivan burhw, iice. pease, manioc, pineapples, and 
grapes. The (frira Tartars prepare a B. from inilld-seed, called or niiild-i>eer. 
The same seed is iisedin Sikkim, on the southern slopes of the lowmr Ilimnhi.va,. and 
yields B. there called mimcu. The Arabians, Aby.s>inians, and many Africaii tribes 
employ tef, or the seeds of poa Ahijmniiea, and miriet-seed, as sources of beer. Tiui 
Kiissiaus prepare a B. from rye called qviU'i or ry-.brr. T’ho Tartars ferment milk into 
h'o-mnm or milk-beer. The Arabians msc tlic milk vidil tlielr Ichnn, and the Turks to 
produce their Jo the n. of Scotland, the Oridneys. and .some parts of Ireland, 

buttermilk, or rovr-rtdlk, is allow’ed to stand till fernumtation licgins, and an intoxieatim^ 
liquor results. The South-sea islanders prep.are a B. fiann tlm root of J/ar/v^p/yer naihyt- 
ii&um, or the mtoaimting hhg pepper^ which is ctilled ava (q.v.). 

The .<?iiccessfijl brewing of B. elepend.s much on the kindtif waater employed. The 
water wdiich is found most suitable contains much common salt, sulphate of lime, and 
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carbonnto of lb.no, in a ptate of solution. The waters employed in the most extensive 
bi’ewerics e(*n1o!ii at least GO grains of earthy salts <lissoive(l in each ini jxa-bil gallon. 
(;J-reai ci>\v he iaken to seloel Vvater which not only has tiic proper amount of saline 
iogredienis, Ont aJ, the same time is free from oi'ganic matter either of anlme] or vcg(‘ta- 
hle origOi. feter containiiig such is liable 1o the decomposiliun and putreiacdloii of its 
cunstile.em's, :i:id by con Oanitiat ion, causes the B. prepared by means of it to be muie 
liable It) go in tla^ brewing, and to possess ultiiiiatel}’- an unpleasant taste, 

T!u* emploVinent of B.,^ especially of that variety known as bitter-beer, has recently 
rapidly e'iva:me'l in 'public estimation as a beverage and artiede of diet. Bitter-beer 
acts as a to’d.c fmd sfgiit stimulant, and in many cases it is vcconiinendcd by niccii- 
enl men lo coneale'-'cciits in place of wine. Seine statistics regarding tin; coii.siimp- 
tion oi il:e dl/bvent kiiuls (d’ .B., and other kimired beverages, will be found under 
FEltAIKX'i JD e:<3 BlMnLIJil) LlQtOilS. 

'EBEB.3 J. MitTEii. ^ Bee Meyerbeek. 

the 11 Geo. lY. and 1 Ydlliam IT. c. C-k tlie 4 and 5 William IV. c. 
$;>. aad d’c d and 4 Ylvi. c. Gl, amended by the Avine and beer-hoiise acts, Jx‘3 rmd G3 
Yivl. c. t k f.b :i.n: 4i Viet. o. lM, and ihe inti'xleaflng bnpior acts, 35 and SO Yiet. c. 94, 
ST and S ■! Vi'ak c. -!I. By the earlier of these mds (ail relating to jELiigland), ev('ry house- 
holder a.:''-;cs ;Y lo tne poor-r:Ltes, in any parish or place (and not being a slu-riffs ofllcer, 
or ohlcer e.np; jyed to execute jiiiliciai process), could, Avilhout any license from the 
magistrales, ap.piy for ami obtain an excise license, to enable bim lo sell beer .‘md cider, 
by 'reiail, at souYi b.oiise sitimted Avithin such paris'h or place, and spcchied in such 
license. Gut in order to olibuii siidi license the ap])licant must jirodiiec an ovtwseer’s 
cerliheate limi be wns the real resident, holder, and oeciipitrof such house, and rated 
to tiie ]K)or-n'tc in a eerfaia aiiiount; an-'l must enter iino a bond Avith cue suhicient 
surety, in Lh. ? penal sum of Bt20, or two sulltcient sureties in the penal sum of £10 each, 
for the payment <4* such jicnalties as he may incur under the acts; and if ho is also 
desirous for ]'.eriuission tliatthe licpaor should be drunk on the he must, moreover, 

annually do’pusit Avith the commission ers of excise mow the hoard {»f inland revenue), or 
other ])crs.oo. ainhorizeflto grmit the license, a ccrtiLlcate “of good character,” signed hy 
six rated srJos'oilanis of the p'arlsh, of Avhom ncnc sbadi be imiUsters, eemraon lireAvers, 
or licensed pabkean.s, or OAvners of licemxed puidic-houses. These requirements were 
easily evaib.-;'! as Vtc.psrls the evidence of good eharacdor, and in IBGO the ncAV ]u'actic*e 
Avas inlro'ii^te-d I)}’ iho Aviiie and becr-lmuse act, 32 and S3 Wot. c. .3T, of not only 
retjuiring the lion^e to bo of a certain Agination, but tlie applicant to go drst to the jus- 
tices of his d'\-lsio;i or liorough for a certiaeate, A^hieh lims enabled some inquiry to bs 
made ln!f) the iv.vpcoiiibiiity of ihcpuTsonskcepungheer-horises. Tliis ceiliricate of j'^^-'dices, 
soinelinvs also called a jitslices’ Ik'cnse. is iruli^peusable b.efore getling an excYe lic'ciuse. 
It is, morcov(w, resjulrcd that CAT-ry ]jerRori obtaining’ a license, sh;d] fonspiciioiiRly 
CATU’ the do;)r of his promi.-e-''-, in such form and mnimer as the acts specify, his 1 brnk 
thin name and surname at full lenglip and the Avords “llr'crowd to sell beer (or Cider) by 
retail,” Avlh the additioii of lo lie drunk on the premises.” or “ not lo ];*? drunk on the 
prem!ve«,” as the ^’ase may be. Penaaties are also Imposed on VYcry rttailer of l.-^or or 
eider who shell iraiisgrc^'Y, or allow to lie tra?isgro:'"''cd. auA" of ilie numerous and strir- 
gent provi 4on-! of the licensing acts 13T2-T4. The lieense to sell beci’ isceniined lo thtit 
particular pi ivilege; and persons, under cover of it, attempting to sell wines or spirits, 
are not oidy liable in a hcaiAW penalty, but may be deprived of tlieir I'.cer iioimso. On 
the oilier lia.ndo a license to sell vdnes and spirits is (luite distinct; but all excise licenses 

relaJl liquors must be preceded by a ju-tiee’s cerliiicatc. 

Idle Avine and beor-liousc acts of IGGd and idTi) sdll mainly gOA'crn the cpialiii eat ions 
of those Avim ^el] 'oeor by retard, a/.ul a similar law: is app'da d to 'those aaIio sell Avine and 
liquors by ri-l a i* in r* frc-sliineni- jiouse.s. The bnv Avas, Iioavcaut, (leemed imperfect as 
rr'gards tlio es which die kci-pcrs of licensed houses are prone to commit, and h 
required tlm iritoxicming lupiors licensing act of 1ST2, c. 04, and of 1ST4, c. 40, to create 
move urdb'.rmiiy as avcH us sti’ingency in too requirements. During: Bunda^’s, all iice-used 
houses re(juire io bi- shat execijl b 'ivveen 121 or 1 f.ai. aiirl 2.1 or B P.'W., and belWi^eB G 
r.M. and 10 or 11 p.ai., the justices having a .slight poAver lo Amry these hours. A fixed 
time of opening and closing is also pri^scrihed for A'reok-days. When a ketqier of Urn 
house is eonvh' t(‘d of an olfouse, it i.s usually Indorsed on Ills license, and after ihreo 
iiuloiremeul' i lie forfeits the license; and, in some cases, even the landlord’s power to 
reiet tlie lioiisc for tin?, sale of liquors is suspended for some years, aecording to the 
nature of th(‘ olTen.^es. Tlamg]) the houses are closed for part of Bnndays, yet IraAxders 
and lodgor.s are exempted in most eases, and can he.suppbed as usual ’with liquors. 
Bonxi of the penalties Iuia'c been admitted to be too .wcA'ere, and require uioditication. 

The place Avln-re beer is exclusividy soul is called a heer-Jionse, difreringin (his re^yiiect 
from an ah-hoif^e., Avhich means a place Avhere other liquors as Aveli as beer are retailed. 
Tlie term puohr-f onse applies to the second most fiequentiy. 

The s.iie of Ix'crs or ah's in Scotland i.s rigpilated by the act 25 and 26 Yict. c. 35, 
amendhig the act 9 Geo, lY, c. 58, and the .16 and 17 Viet. c. 07, commonly called the 
“Forbes Mackenzie ack” Justices and magistrates meet tAviee a year to grant eerti 11- 
cates. By the form of license tiiereby presci’ibed, no liquors of any "kind can be gpld on 
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6i::}dar in any inn, hotel, shop, or any piiblic-hoosc, except tolod.^^ers and travelers. In 
tae Euglish. acts the words tnivelerh” are used, which meiui the same tliinrr 

and tiiey are held to include persons travcding two or three miles for business or ol(!as- 
uro. Many of the penalties of the act 25 and 26 Yich c. 65, exceciderl t.hose of the^Eiw- 
hsii acts, but the English act of 1872 far outstripped in striugency (except as rca'ards 
buiiday) the Scotch acts.* ^ 

BEEEBHOOM', or Bieuhoom', a district in the lower provinces of Bengal, "eitli an 
area of 1644 sq.m,, and a pop. (1871) of 695,021. It extends between n. iat. 26" 62' and 42^ 
40 and betv/een e. long. 86" 25' and 88' 60'. Tlie cdiief town is Suri, 100 nj. u.n.w. of 
t-alciitta, and after it the district is sometimes named. The Inludhtants aiva gen- 
erally a rude race, and there appear to be hardly any nlaces worthy of tim name of 
towns. 

BSEMIOlTEy was a peculiar payment to noivcoinmissioned officers find sahbers in 
the hngiisn army. It was established in the year 1800, at the suggestion of the duke of 
lork. and consisted of one peniyy per day for troops 'when on homo-service, as a suhsli- 
spirits. It continued as an addition to the daily i ;i- until 
10*6, when, the stoppages for rations having been ubolished, the opportumty was taken 

to consolidate beer-money and pay proper, 

BEE:E SHEBA, or Bik-es-seba (“well of the oath,” or “ well of the seven”), so called 
hocause here Aoraliam entered into an alliance with Abiinelech, king of Glcrar, which he 
raUtied wita an oata and a gift of seven ewe lambs. B. was situated on the southern 

divPPtLn n^ in. s.w. from Jerusalem, and forined the limit la tiiat 

dii .ctuin 01 the Israelitish doniimon. It ivas one of the most ancient as well as one of 

V ^'Gcord. While Abraham resided at this place, he 

sacrifice Isaac, v.diose residence it alsohvas. Esau ivas robbed 
h iy! fx! ble.%mg here, and here Jacob sacrificed to God before departing 

made judges here, and it was from hence that 
Elijah ^va£. foued to doe into the desert from ^Tezebei’s wrath, “ After the eaptivitv B 

Umru-nvE by the Jews, and in the 4t]i c. a.d., it was a Fujinangarnson' 

.Tf ^ crusadmrs are said to have forthied it, and to have regarded it as a place 

U e Im'h being 44 1't. delp to 

lnnn“n , I “ thametcr— and a heap of ruins about half a mile 

ionn and a ((UiUter broad, reiniunto mark the place where B. once was. 

of the cliuractera of bamboos. 

The .spi-feare 

mSiSMsmSssr-mss 

wax procured from British liive^ is coiisider-d nil io^ i I i boney-conib. TJio 

which .squeezes out mo^!l of the lionev* the ^onjj i.', .subjected to pressure, 

oblaiu It III thin shoots or ribbons. Iw mytinr. it .in'hk! common motand i.s to 

Kintal wooden erlinders, which aVok™fr5ol Yr mu' «“yP?'i''iu.r it .tpcu hori- 
ratod vessel. The slieets or ribhrins of 'J.-.l k ‘d ’™’?crsed in walcr iti ofirfo- 

southeni aspect, and being rcpeatedlyhatered “ubiXdTn °tf ‘'• 

sun s rays, the ozone of tlie air, and moistmf ’ rt „ ..i '’.T ' ,tb<3 .loint action of the 

tint, and becomes white ■ AfTpmiii« i " - " 2 tune, the wax hi.'^^es hs vellow’" 

mqioditiously by employing cWorino klhcldn^oouh*" bicaciiing more 

The only prSces^ whicliimne.irs Zt to f'bomicrd a..ent.s. 

add 3 OZ.S. of pulverized n?trate of sodii akd 1 oz o " f"/” 7 r’, “”‘1 Pound 



v:(\x p'fi tints on the snrfnco, aii-n being repentcill}' treated witb hot water,; to wash away 
impmiii<‘s, is ilually allowed S()]idiiy ia a cake. : 

riiritied B. has a density of l)(»d to 9(56, and is tbeixtore lighter than water, which is 
taken as lOOU. In tlxiii slices, it is iransiucent, and is tasteless, odorless, and coioriess. 
At a‘A F., it is hard, brittle, and solid. l?hen heated to 85'’ or OO'" F., it softens, and 
(*ai! then he kneaded bet ween the fingers like moist dough or putty, and at 145° F. it 
I’uscw, ajul hccH)mes a true liquid. It is insoluble in water,"aud is partly soluble in boil- 
ing alcohol, and partly not. The alcoholic solution, which takes up about SO to 90 
pJr cent of the vrax, contains principally a substance called dm/re, wdiich separates m 
crysUds tis the solution cools, and wlim^^ remains dissolved in the cold alco- 

lit)!. The matter wdiich resists tlie solvent action of the alcohol is a substance called 
■iniiridiu\ B. is largely used in the manufacture of wax-candles and tapers; and though 
it" lias recently been very much excluded from the manufacture of ordinary candies, 
frous the readiness with which first-class composite candles can be made indirectly from 
talhnv, 3 'ct it is often used as one of the ingredients in composite candles to impart 
hardness to the manufactured article. The very large candles used in Koinan Catholic 
countries for cl lurch-ser vices, are alwa 3 ss made of wax alone.. 


EEETj Ikttf, a genus of plants of the natural order elienopodkmcB (q.v.), distia- 
guisiiod by a 5-cleft perianth, 5 stamens inserted on a fleshy ring surrounding the ovary, 
aiul the fruit adhering to the caljw, and collected in clusters of two or three. The 
species are not 3.iuoierous; they are mostly biennials, Avith smooth, OAuite, stalked root- 
loaves, and tali, leafy, fioweiing-stems. They are nathms of the temperate parts of the 
old AYorld. The CoAiMOisr B. {.B. vtdgarw) h a natiA^e of the shores of tlie Mediterranean, 
],)ut is now in veiy general cultivation both in fields and gardens, cliiefiy^ for the sake 
of its large succulent and gene raUy carrot-shaped roots, Avhicli are used as food ‘both 
for man and for cattle, and from Avliicli also sugar is largely extracted on the contlneat 
of Europe. Beet-roots may be substituted for malt, when deprived of the greater part 
of their juice by pressure. The variety chiefi}^ cultivated in gardens is known as Ked 
B,, from the color of the root, Avhich also more or less appears in the leaA'es and leaf- 
stalks. The subvarieties arc A'eiy numerous. In some, the root is rather turnip-shaped 
thiiii carrot-sha])ed, and the size and color also vary much, sonic being of a deep blood- 
red, or even almost blackish color, both exiernaiiy and inlcrnail}^; and others of a much 
lighter red, and inlemall}' even Avhlle. It forms a'favorim pickle, and is also veiy 
agreealiie as a boiled vegetable when properly dressed. The seed is soaaui so late in 
spriiig, that the plants mat' not produce iiowering stems the first y^ear, Avliicli, Avheii it 
occurs, renders the root fibrous and useless. —M axoold-AYuuzel (q. v.), so Amluable as a 
fielfl-crop for food of cattle, is, in general, regai’ded as merely a hirger and coarser 
A’aricty of the common B., in AAiilch tlie red color is comparatively little exhibited, 
alihough some bolanlsts Jiave, on very slonder grounds, endeavored to erect it into a 
liisiinct species.~~The IYhite B. of our gardens {B. ckla, of some ])ot{unsls) is noAV also 
generally supposed to be a mere variety''of the common B., Avitli little oimo red in its 
roots or leaves, and a comparatively slender root. It is cultivated for Ibo sake of its 
leaA'es, which are used in the sunn? manner as spinncli, and fortu an excellent; substitute 
for it, es]iecial]y in the beginning of spring. Tiio leaf-stalks and midribs {ehnNh) of die 
leaves, especkilh" of a variet}'- in Aviuch these parts are imusuaily develo]Aed, are also 
<]ressed for the tabic, — S ea-B. {B. mdritimn) grows wild upon tl}e shores of Britain, and 
diJters from tlie common B. in its pereimiar root, its partly prostrate stems, and other 
characters. The leaves are vls(x 1 for food in Ireland, as are those of B, Bcagalenm in the 
East Indies. 


A')itl}omiiia an insect which infests crops of mangold-wiirzcl, and 
other kinds of beet, depositing its eggs on the leaves, tlae soft parts of which the larrm 
(krrour, causing tlnnn to as^iune a hiisttu’cd apipearance, and Avlicn numerous, injuring 
the liealth of tlic plants. It is a tAvo-Avinged insect (see Dipteka), of tlie great family 
the common b on sc-liy "may be regarded as the type, and bolonas to 
a genus^ Of which more than 100 Biitisli species arc knoArm, the laiwm of some of AAiiicIi 
aye aatH knoAvn as feeding npr)n tlie roots of cab])ages, turnips, etc. Bee CAOisACE-FiAg 
Tuuntp-Fuv, and Potato-Fia. It is nut so large as tl^e common iiouse-Oy. 

BEETKOTEM, Ltdavto a'ax, the unrivaled comnoser, Avhose w^oiks have made a 
noAv epocii irs. tlie dcA’clopmerit of music, Avas born at Bonn, Dec. 17, 1770, and died in 
Vienna, Mar. 26, 1827. Ilis fatlun’, a tenor-singer in the elector’s chapel at Bonn, h-egan 
to ni]{ivat(‘ the genius of hi-, son Avlieu only five ^mars of age. He. next placed Iiini 
under the court-organist, Van Eden, and shortly' after under 'the composer Ffcefc. In 
ms eighth year he crcaled nStonislimcnt by his i^formance on the Adolin; when only 11, 
he ])lfyed_ the music in Btxch'i^WfddttmjmdrUs Khim^ and in hislSthj^carhepnlfiished’ 
at Jianlioim, a wd nine of variations on a march, songs, and sonatas. In 1792 he Avas 
sent io \ lenna by his patron, the elector of Cologne, to enjo^^ the instructions of Hadvn, 
nho firs made him acc|uaJnted AA'dth the Avorks of Handel. lie also studied composition 
under Albrecht sberger. There he soon attracted notice ly his extraordinary ability as 
an extempore player of fantasias, and also by some compositions, which, ho'Avcver, did 
not escape the censure of critics. He became so much attached to Vienna, that, kUev 
ins patron’s death in 1801, he determined to remain, and declined an invitation to 
U. K. 11.-25 



Ensjland. In 1809, vlien another offer tempted him to leave Vienna, several^ friends of 
music, witli the archduke Rudolf at their head, raised a siibsoriptioii to provide tor the- 
composer a pension sufficient to retain him. At Yionna, there htiv, lie stayed during the 
remainder of his life, secluded from the world, of w'iiich lie as little as it knew of 
him; and iu later years, still more isolated from society by a detect of hearing, which 
gradually became continnicd into entire deafness. In^ nus sad inviolable solitude, he 
produced his new symphonies, his sublime overtures, liis (•umlels and quartets, ,so full 
of profound conceptions and mysterious revelations of iiie nighest luinnorsie,s, and liig 
pianoforte sonatas, which express, sometimes, a peculiar tnim oi feelings, at other times 
appear to represent his own recluse character. Shut out in a large measure from the 
ordinary pleasures of life, ignorant of the s^vcctness of married liie, and aide to enjoy 
only in a slender measure social intercourse, he retii;ed for com]ienr-iatiori into the wairld 
of his owm iinagination, and brought forth from its deep resources tho.se treasures of 
harmony which, though at first received with a shy astonislimeiU ratlK-r than a cordial 
admiration, are now ranked among; the works of art which cannot die,^ These new 
forms and original creations, which display Bds majestic powers iu music, wore only 
gradually developed; in his early productions, he submitted to established forms of 
composition. 

The works of B. may be divided into three classes, or may he assigned to th»e 
distinct periods of his intellectual development. All the -works of his first period, 
though important, sho-^v the influence of ids teacher Hadyn, or of his more highly 
esteemed model, Mozart. This period of composition may bo said to extend to his Ifith 
orchestral work, including, besides several pianoforte sornitas, trios for pianoforte and 
for stringed instruments. All these early works display the highest cultivation of the 
forms and principles of art previously established in the Viennese school of music.— 
The second period of B.’s artistic life, in which his genius wms com})letely self-reliant, 
extends from the 16th to the 80th wmrk. This was certainly the most productive and f)ril- 
liant part of his career. To it belong Ids greatest creations, his magnificent and powerful 
orchestral works — symphonies, overtures, etc.— all of which display’- the highest quali- 
ties of imaginative composition. Besides the great orchesfral works, it includes many 
sonatas for pianoforte, and various compositions of chamber-music — septets, quintets, 
quartets, trios, serenades, etc. In dramatic composition, B. produced only one opera[ 
but this was Fkldio, the first truly German musical -^’ork of a dramatic character. This 
was the result of great study, and, as it is no-w given, is the reconstruction of an 
earlier composition. Other dramatic pieces are— the "overture, interludes, and melodra- 
matic music in Goethe’s Egmont, and the instrumental music and choruses in the lluim 
of Aihpis—lYi the third and last period of B.’s career -we find those two gigantic works, 
the Mma Salemms in D Minor, and the ninth symphony (0 minor) with cliorus. These 
works tvanscend all common laws and forms, and belong to the highest sphere of ail 
'Their deep mysteries can be apprehended only by those ‘who liavtrdccp emotions ami 
profound technical knowledge of music. Other works of this last class approach those 
just mentioned, though they do not reach the same elevation. Bui all are alike in passing 
far bej'ond the ordinary traditional forms of art. All afe pervaded by an impulse as of 
inspiration. Among these works may be mentioned, the great quartets for bow-instru- 
ments (mostly published after the death of B.), the grand overtures— works T15 and 124 
—and several sonatas for pianoforte, especially tliat'iri Bp major. 

The life of B. has been written liy Sddosser, Schindler, Moscheles, Marx, IS^hl 
Thayer (1866-71). bee also Kettobohm, Skmeiibuch B.'p, 
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BEETLE, a name popularly applied to many kinds of coleopterous insects. It is 
never extended to insects of any other order, and it is sometimes used in •works on 
natural -history as a common name for all coleopterous insects; but this makes it to 
meJude many kinds to which it is not popularly applied, as fire-fiies, lady-birds, weevils, 
cantliandes, etc. It is also employed by some aulliors, in a more restricted sense, as a 
! designation of the insects forming the large tribe rahaMcs; hut the restriction, equally 
•withlhe extension, is an interference with the popular use of the English word, of 
whicu, however, the limits are very uncertain. To frame an article, ■with strict regard 
to. thaX; popular use, and at the same time to science, ■would not he easy, nor ivould ft be 
pi otUable, ^as the assemblage of kinds would bo not only large, but very miscellaneous. 
Vvc tinnk It beUer to refer to the article Coleoptera, and to the articles ScvKABiEiDiE, 
Beetle, Stag Beetle, Bur.YiKG Beetle, Goliath Beetle, Rose 
.^so Black Beetle is often given to the Cockroacli (q.v.). Sec 

name given by the lapidaries of Edinburgh to hard nodules of 
composed' of slialc, at NewhaYen, or 
hep^emnW.t'f!.^“?^ neighborhood. They take a beautiful polish, and have 

ornamental articles. The name was 
Srrenw Ihf , -1 ^ supposed origin of the fossil which is of most frequent 

erSite^^t^ f the nodules, which, however, is not a fos.sil beetle, hut a 

or?Ju' ^ ^ ^ nodules contain a fossil fish, and some a fossil of vegetable 

afterwSs^®eitton^hi?£“— applied originally to linen shirting, and 
aitorvsarcts to, cotton shirting, in imitation of linen, to give the cloth a hard and wiry 



look, by flattCDlng tbo yarn irregularly in an angled manner. This .is done by the rising 
and failing of npriglit vroodeh stampers, placed close together in a row, with tbcir 
S£tuare iuitls resting on a roller over which the cloth passes under them, doubled in a 
particiiiar way so as to give the yarn an angled appearance when struck. The stampers 
are worked by the rotation of a hoj-izontal shaft, acting "with tapets, like the cylinder of 
a barrel-organ. 

Linen wn‘ft is likewise beetled, but by hand-hammering, on a large flat stone, with a 
wooden inanet, to soften the yarn for easiness of working it, or ‘^getting it on,” in the 
iauguage of the era, fc, inweaving. Beetling is likewise a process in flax-dressing, to 
separate the vn'oocIv fi'om the flexible libers of the plant. See Flax-Dressing. 

BEET-BOOT SUGrAB. See Sugar. The sugar obtained from the beet is similar to 
cane-uigar, i)Lit inferior in sweetening power. Beet-root contains on an average about 
10 per cent of saccharine matter (sugar-cane, 18 per cent) : of the varieties, .the wiiite 
Sle^vig beet is tlie richest. To obtain the sugar, the roots, after being washed, are first 
rasped down by machines, so as to tear up the cells. The pulp is then put into bags, 
and the juice i,s scpaeczed out by presses. The juice is next treated with lime or sul- 
phuric acid, to clarity it, and also flltercd till no deposit is formed; after which it is 
])oiied ill large boiler.s to concentrate it. When it has attained a certain density (55'’' 
}5eauni6), it is poured through flannel, and is now a dark-colored syrup, vvhicli, in order 
to yield pure sugar, must be deprived of its coloring-matter and mucilage. This is 
effected by illteriug it through animal charcoal or bone-black. The filtered juice is now 
treated with lime-water beat up with a little white of egg to a lather, till it is sliglitly 
alkaline, and is then further conceiitrah^d by boiling in copper pans, care being takmito 
stir and scum it all the while. When sufliciently concentrated, it is put Into vessels, 
and allowed to stand sevci*nl days in a warm room to crystallize; the un crystallized pmrt, 
or molasses, is then drained olt\ and wliat remains is raw sugar. This is still further 
refined ])y again dissolving and treating it with albumen and blood. In separating the 
crystallized "from the uncrystallized part, centrifugal machines are now much used. 
Another improvement is tlie vmcuum-pan, which allows the juice to be boiled down 
w^ithoiit burning. Tlie molasses drained off from beet-root sugar has a disagreeable taste, 
and cannot be used for sweetening, like cane molasseA 

About the middle of the 18fh c., Marggraf, an apothecary in Berlin, drew attention 
to the sugar contaiuecl in beet-root; but Achard, the Prussian chemist, was the first who 
was tolerably successful, in extracting it. Still, as only 2 or 3 per cent of sugar was 
.obtained, the product did not pay the cost, until ISTapoleon’s continental system raised 
the price of sugar, and gave rise to improved methods of manufacturing it. Even 
after the fall of Aapoleon, protective duties kept alive this manufacture in France; and 
when numerous improvements of method had raised the percentage of sugar realized to 
about ”) lbs. from lOO lbs. of beet, it took a fresh start (about 1825) in France and Bel- 
gium, was revived in Geianany, and spi’ead even to Russia. The falling olf of the cus- ■ 
toms duties on the import of colonial sugar obliged the German governments to impose 
a small duty on beet sugar, which checked the manufacture for a time; but owinij to 
the xirotective measiires'of ilie ‘Zollvereiu, the trade soon recovered, and is still brisk. 
Large quantities are annually imported from the continent of Europe, and are used by 
our refiners mixed with cane sugar, without which it is not successful, for producing the 
be.st qualities of re.dued or loaf-s"iigar. The imports into Great Britain from the conti- 
nent, in 1875, amounted to about 240,000 tons. 

BEET-BOOT SITG-AB. The production of beet-sugar is an industry entirely of modern 
growflli, taking root flvst in Frauce during the I’eign of Napoleon I'., and subsequently 
estahlisidng itself after many difllculties in Belgium, Germany, Austria, Russia, and 
Holland. Tlie table shows the produce of beet-sugar in these countries in 1876, 

France ....... .420,000 tons. 

Germany .320,000 

Austria "and Hungary. 50,000 “ 

Russia . .250,000 'W 

Belgium 80,000 'L 

Holland. 30,000 

The development of this industry in Russia has been very rapid since 18G4; but, on 
the otlier hand, it has been for some years on the decline in Austria, the produce (chiefly 
iiOhemiari) of that country having been as high as 180,000 tons of sugar in 1870. All 
other countries are as yet* of minor importance as beet-grorvers; but in Sweden, Den- 
mark, England at Lavenham, and California, beet-sugar factories have been established 
with promising results. Several attempts have been made within the last thirty years to 
make heet-siigar a profitable manufacture in Ireland, but none have as yet been quite 
successful. The following figures show ho’w rapidly the beet-sugar manufacture has on 
the whole prospered. Total produce of all countries: 

1853 200,000 tons of su^sn. 

1863 452,000 

1867 650,000 

1876 1,154,200 


Beetle,. , 
Beet-root. 
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Tills large annual yield of 1^- million tonF; has oeen Trauilamed fui .fosae 3 eiiLs tom*® 
abonl one fourlli on tlie sugar now produced from all sonrees. 

An acre of kind planted with beet can be made wuthoul dniicdh > U >3 -(‘in nl tcja 

of sugar, worth from £20 to £24, andtlierc are certam hy-j>;-odiHa^ bpsaie- f ho average 
percentage composition of therootof the sugar-hect is llg • 

5 ; gluten, soluble organic compounds, and ash, 3; 'water, C'l.j ■; -p*ui Jie }u u'- ‘‘Ugur 

varies much — it being greater in small than in large bect^, m ury tnau lu ui^hs). e»iiraues, 
in light than in heavy soils, in the part ol the root mioer than m tlua, iioo\c ground, and 

when manure has not been directly applied to the cro]). ^ 

Crvstfillized sugar, although by far the most valuable, is nm sue r usv product 

of bec't-root, as the followdngAist of its products will show: ( 1 » Oy 4.sid:vol -iou.r; (gj 
exhausted pulp useful for "cattle food; (?>) coarse spirit obtained by daMueubug the 
VdiciyslalUzahlc sugar; (4) potash salts. The 'fibrous pori'iou oi the rc^ot ib soudUhsu'S 
used'to mix with oilier malerial for making iiaper . . . • 

The distillation of spirits from bed is largely practiced on the oontiiic-Tit, midi Kdiuy 
good judges maintain that it is really a more ijruiilabic bubincss tlsan liu' • laumVu'lure 
of beet-root sugar. In Belgium and G-ermniiy the two iudiihru'b are rrcquimfly com- 
bined, an arrangement wdiich possesses the advantage tbao, a Sda.-'ra: naoii bu* pro 
portion of sugar in tlic roots is too small to yield more tlam a Ihirc Tho. inanui'act 

nrer may ferinent the sugar-conlainiug juic<‘, ^ The spirit tliU*. oblaiiurd yhhib a fair 
return even wdieu the beets contain only from 5 to 0 per emit oi srigar. Tms irfanufaeP 
ure has been tried in England 'with but little sncces.s as yet ; but i.bfTo real iy see im m 
good reason ^vh^" both sugar and spirits should not be proiitabiy made Lrom hfeet eitiier 
in Engl amd, Scotland, or ireiand. 

BEFEA'KA, a corruption of (Epiphany'i, is the name givmi In Italy to a 

singular custom prevailing on Three Kings’ Day (see shdiX-Kix<bs rh'>Tiv vr.p rv’TwoltViji 
iNight. According to tradition, the B. 'was an (flu wonum wlio, 1 icing biuy clpani ng the 
house 'when the tiiree wise men of the east \ni<sed by on their wipv to cuTt r tite-lr treas- 
ures to the infant Savior, excused herself for not going tmt to see them fui the groiisid 
that she ■would have an opporliiiiity- of doing so wneu they rciiinicd I'hcy, however, 
w'ent home by another way; and tlie B.. not kuowingtlus, has ever since ij^eu ’’.dching 
for their return. She is supposed to take a great ip terest in cln'idrcu, '\vho on I'weliVh 
Night are put earlier to bed, and a stocking of each is iumg liefurr? ihc lire. Hliorily, 
the cry “ A'm? ht is raided; and the cluldrui, v/ho liawe not gone t<3 ‘•■leep, lurt out 
of betf, and seize their stockings, in 'vvliich each t'mds a prcscnl bearing sfcne po.yir/tia.u 
in value I 0 his conduct during the j^ar. If an\' cue has lieen {‘.ons]deitou-/'y ib r‘"Ii:t,vtah 
he finds his stocking full of ashes-Tthe metlnxrihe B. takes uf eivjires'hig ’li-.-r :;^appro• 
bation. It -was also customary in Italy, on Tvrelftlj Night, tc^ curip' an c’flgy cullm! »he 
B. in procession through the streets amid great rejoicings; but thig vvlu'clt \va- pro-liahiy 
the relic of the celebration of a middle-age “mystery,” has faiien gre'atly into disuse. 
The ■word is also used lo a\ve naughty children. 


c , I1' 


BEE'EROI, or Belfry, -was the name of a tow'd’ used in the military sh-gv-. (b ancient 
and medheval times. When a town was to be besieged, a. mo'cable fjed'cr, u- lugh as lUe 
wuili.s, was brought near it; and tliis tower wais tlurbeTroi, Its iisi: is mfur- ibnn once 
spoken of by Ocesar in his account of his campaigns in Uaul. Eroissarl de-,crii!cs, with 
his usual spirit, a B. employed at the siege of the casllc of Bwitcull in lU.b:. Al the 
siege of Jerusalem by the crusaders, a B. was carried in pieces, pul tuLcilier just bey^md 
lx)\v-shot, and then pushed on wheels to a proper ]’)Osh ion. The ob'jcct 01 yurh idwra's 
w^as to cover the approach of troops. Sometimes they were pusiii-d on 1 .v ure-sin’e, some- 
times by capstans and ropes. The Idgliest %verc on 4x or elghr wdieoD, aj'al hnd a.- nemv 
as twelve or fifteen stories or stages; but it was usue,] U> bmii lire lioldd 10 three or i\4v 
stages. They were often covered with raw liidcs, lo mvoed the?a‘tD/i3' tlaMlunosor 
boiling grease and oil directed agairi.^t tlumi by dio ]>esj«‘gcd; aujd llicro a hlruT-d 
draw'-bridge at the top, to let doAvn upon the parapet, of the wall, to uh] *m lanilisry '11)0 
lowmr stage frequenlly had a rain (see Battering Baa): wldh^ the olbfTs w rre /‘rowdesl 
with archers, arbalislers, and sliugers; or tlmre wore howimm on all tiic .-tjo’vs cxc-pt 
the top, w'liich had a .storming or boarding lairly. During ihv wars ruidicr { h uha; L, 
tlie ro.valists made a B. to aid in the besieging of a town or castl- in iTiMyiVu-d.sldrc; St 
■was higher than the defense-works, and was provlilod willi ioop-lsolcs a bi-bhro etV • 
but the Roundheads captured it before it could lie apj.lied to use thinks Ihai 

the name of belfry (q.v ! given to a bell-tower, was derivdd from the warblv- machine 
called the beflroi or belfiy. , 

BEG-, or Bey, a Turkish title, rather vague in its import, and conuijouly given to 
superior military officers, ship-captains, and distinguished forcignen’s "\lord strict iy it 
applies to the governor of a small district, wiio hotlvn a Iioi’se-tai! as a sign of ids' rani;. 
The governor ^of^ Tunis Jias this title. — “Beglerbcg,” or, more corrcc'ih', IkTh’rhegi 
( lord O'i' lords ), la the title given to the goveriior of a province wlio bf*ars"iiirco hoife- 
tails as his badge of honor, and has autliority over several bogs, agas, etc. This superior 
title belongs to the gevernors of Rumclia, Anatolia, and Byu’ia. 

of Prussia, professor ana mcnniior of tlse 
academy of art m Berlin, was b. there in 1704. He had been destined for die law, bat 



early riirsnift-i-'iterl a love for art, and wli lie at Bonn, received Ms first lessons in painting 
i’rora Pliilijspart. in 1811. he pj'oceeded to Paris, and there spent eighteen months in 
ihe studio nf tlie celolnaknl Gros. In 1815, Predeiick Wilh\am IIL,^ the occasion of 
his vldt to Paris, Ijoiight a large original painting by B. “ Job sniTouuded hr his 
Friends.” and gave Iiim two commissions for different cluirckes in Berlin. This led to 
his moving thither in 1818, apd/to his subsequently residing in Italy at the king’s 
expense. On his return to Berlin in 1825, he painted ji great many biblical subjects for 
cliiirches, as veil as oilier pictures. He died 23d Hov., 1854. There are frescoes of 
colossal size by liini in tiie new church of Sacrowg near Potsdam. He Is especially dls- 
tiugnislied for the animation and individuality of his portraits, and has prauted hn' the* 
king a gallery of celebrated authors and artists, including Humboldt, Bchelling, etc. 
Several of ]ils f/en-re paintings have been rendered familiar by repeatecV engravingfr; and 
his works, in general, are eminent for expression, rich colormg, and a peculiarly clear 
cliia.ro oscuro. 

BEGGAE, a, person wdio solicits charitable aid from the public at large. The word is 
sutipost'd lo have some connection with the fraternity known asBeghanis. SceBEGriN. 
The actual begging or solicitation of temporal aid became, however, so coiispieuous a 
feature among lliese mendicant orders, that the term originally applied to their sacred 
duties seems at a veiy earij' period to have acquired its modern vulgar acceptation. 
There is no class of men who have had their lot and condition so varied by ethnical and 
social conditions as beggars. In a civilized industrious country, the E., to have any 
chance of mlief, must manage to get it believed, whether it be true or false, that he is 
on the verge of wamt, and rcquii'cs the solicited alms to keep him from starvation. 
x\mong oriental nations, on tlie otlier hand, beggars have often been a potent class, wdio 
may be rather cmisidered as endoAved with the of taxing their fellow-creatures, 

than as objects of compassion. It has sometimes been supposecl that a residue of this 
feeling of superiority characterizes the mental physiology eAun of the mendicant of 
civilization, and tliat, abject as he seems, he considers himself to some extent a privi- 
leged person, entitled to support from his felloAvs, without being amenable to the slavish 
dnidg:ery bvAvliIcli the Avorking-classes Ihn. In Europe, dining the middle ages, those, 
doctrines of Christianity A^hich are intended to teach iis to abjure selfi.shnoss and 
Avoiidly-miruleduess, Averc exaggerated into a profession of total abstraction from wmrldly 
cares and pur.suits. Hence arose the large body of religionists who, as hermits or mem- 
bers of the mendicant orders, lived on the contributions of others. In later limes, the 
mendicant orders became the proudest and the richest of the clergy; but while the chiefs 
lived in affluence, the practices of the loAver adherents fostered throughout Europe a 
system of mendicancy very inimical to civilization and industrial progress. In Great 
Britain its mil results iniA^e been long felt, in the inveteinte establishnient of practices 
naturally out of liarmoiiy Avith the independent, industrious cliaracter of the British 
people. ' EAmr since tiie reformation, the British la avs have had a death-struggle with tlie 
B. ; but neither ])y tlie kindness of a liberal poor-laAV, nor by the seA^erity of\t merciless 
criminal code, have tliey been able to suppress him. When a country pro Aides, as 
Britain does, that no one shall be permitted to staiwe, it AAUuld naturally be expected 
that the springs of inisccllancou,s charity avouM be dried. But it is not so, and it is 
indeed often plausibly ui’ged, tliat entirely to supersede all acts of kindly generosity 
between man and men, through rigid legal provisions, must loAver the standard of 
hiunan character, by depriving 'it of all opportunity for the exercise of the generous 
emotions. It is clear that, in the light of political economjq promiscuous charity is the 
most costly and most corrupting Avay of administering relief to indigence. No one Avili 
maintain that the idle B. on llie street deseiwes such a luxurious table as the industrious 
meclianic cannot afford to himself. But, at the same time, no one Avho drops a coin in 
a beggar’s hat can say'hoAv many others maybe deposited there during the day, and 
Avhetlicr the B. is merely drawing a Avretched pittance, or deriving a good income. Beg- 
ging being a. trade, it is not alAvays those aaIio are the poorest, Init tho.se who are the 
I'nost expH’t, who will practice it to the best results. The great object is to seize on and 
appropriate any characteristic calculated, Avhether permanently or temporarily, lo excite 
compassion. Hence periods of general distress are often the liaiwest of the B., and his 
trade; vises and falls in an inverse ratio with that of the Avorking community. Times of 
prosperity are not faATU-able to him, because he is then told that there is plenty of AAmrk 
for him. But Avhen Avorknum are dismissed in thousands, and their families turned on 
the ]’oad to seek aims, the jn’otessional beggars, by their superior skill and experience, 
will be sure to draAv the prizes in the distribution. Alany surprising statements have 
been made of the large; incomes made by skillful professional beggars, especially in 
bondon. The most refnarkahle anecdotes on the subject a\111 he found in Grose’s Olio, 
whence they have often been repeated. Attempts have been made, hut Avith question - 
)iblc siK;cess, to set forth an average statement of the earnings in different departments 
of the B. trade. A good deal of information of this kind will be found in the Beport of 
the Constabulary Forz:^ Oornmission c/18o9 (see p. 60, et seq.). It does not aiApcaf, how- 
ever, tliat tMs trade is, like other's, dependent on the lavf of supply and demanch 
The B. generally is so constitutionally, w^hether from hereditary or other physical, 
caaseb. He has Cj -loachlng, cYca to horrog of steady systematic labor, and ao whl rather 
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submit to all tlie hardships and privations of the wanderer s lot, than endure this dreaded 
evil; ' ■ 

Beggabs, The Law of England Relating to, is regulated liy the 5 Geo. IV. c. 88 
(anieiided in regard to other points by the 1 and 2 Viet. c. 38). ]■>} tlio third section of 

tiie 5 Geo. IV. it is enacted that every person wandering abroa<i, or piaeing him or her 
self in any public place, street, highway, court, or passage, to b(\g or gather aims, or 
causing or procuring, or encouraging any child or children so to (to, sliali be deemed an 
idle and dmrderly person; and it shall be lawful for any justice oi^ tiic peace to commit 
such off euder to the house of correction, tliere to he Kept for any tiin.(.‘ not exceeding one 
‘ calendar month. And by section 4, it is further provided tliiit any p( rson so convicted, 
and offending in the same wa}^ again, shall he deemed (C and a- ragaboud, am] may 
be punished bv being committecUo the house of coiTectioii for three mouths, witii havd 
labor; and by "the same section, every person wandering almoad and endeavoring, ))y the 
exposure of wounds or deformities, to obtain or gadier alms, and every person going 
about as a gatherer or collector of alms, or eudeavoniig to procure ehuritabhi eontribu, 
tions of any nature or kind under any false or^ iraiululent preteiLS(% shall be^ deemed <i 
Toqm and mgabond, and be punishable as before mentioned. By'' s(;e{ioii lo, liowc-ver, 
of the same act, the visiting justices of any county jail, house of curreelion, or other 
prison, may grant certificates to persons discharged, to rcceiv<^ alms on their route to 
their places of settlement ; but if such persons sliall act in a manner contrary to the 
dii'ections or provisions of their certificates, or shall loiter iii>on their rv>utc, or shall 
deviate therefrom, they shall be deemed rogues and vagabonds, and pimislmd accord- 
inglyx Other later statutes, liowever, enable justices to give aid to ail prisoners on Ixang 
discharged from prison, and supersede this cloubtful license to beg on their way home. 
Many prisoners’ aid societies are established in different parts of the counliy, and if their 
rules are good, they receive a certificate from the visiting justices of jails.^ When the 
time arrives for the discharge of a prisoner, tlie justices have power, out of the money's 
under their control, to order a payment of £2, either to the prisoner, ^ or tijc treasurer of 
the aid society^ for his benefit; and they may also pay his railway* fare, so that by this 
means he can always reach his home without begging. 

The attempt or purpose to obtain money or alms ])y means of shows or eriterlaiu- 
ments on the streets of London, is also an offense under the metr(»poiitaii police act, 2 
and 3 Viet. c. 47, s. 54 (No. 14), and punishable by* a fin(3 of 40 shillings. 

In the Scotch law, there are many severe statutes of the Scolch parliament against 
beggars and vagabonds, all of which, along with the proclamations of the Scotch "privy 
council on the same subject, are renewed and ratified by tlic act 1008, e. 21, which 
forms the existing Scotchlaw in regard to beggars. The 'Scotch poor-lav/ iimendraent 
act, 8 and 9 Viet. c. 83, contains no provision on the subject. Anciently, in Scotlaml, 
legal permission to beg wnis given to certain sick and infirm 'jioor person.s, and in the 
reign of James Y., a systcmi of toliens for the same purpose- was established.— Sec 
Burns’ Justice of the Peace, voL vi. ; Charnock’s Police Guide, Dunlop’s Parochial Law 
of Scotland, Lorimer’s Hand-hook of the Scotch Law, and the works and authorities 
referred to in these publications. 

BEffCi-AE-MY-NEIGrHBOB, a game at cards usually^ played bv two persons, between 
whom the cards are divided. Holding their cants with the baclls upwards, the player-s 
lay down a card alternately, until an honor is played, wiiich is paid for by the adversary 
— tour cards for an ace, three for a king, two for a queen, and one for a knave; siicli 
payment being made, the winner lifts the trick. If, however, an Iionor should be laid 
down during the payment, then the oppo.site party must pay for that in the same way; 
and so on, till a payment is made without an honor. The game is ]>la'\’ed chieii'v by 
chijdren. ^ ^ 



BEGHARDS. See Beguines, ante, 

BEaHAR'MI, or Bagir'mt, a country in Central Africa, bounded on the n. bvlake 
Tsad; on the -w. by the Shari, or Great river, which divid(^s it from the kiiigdom of 
Boruou; and on the e. by'" the W»clay kingdom. It extends soutinvard to about, iut. 10^ 
north. ^Its greatest length is about 240 m., and its brcadtli 150. 'Die wliole of B. 

1 with a slight inclination towards the n. — its general elevation iKung about 
lUuu above the level of the sea. The outlyina’ provinces in the s.e. are slightly 
mountainoas. B. has three con.siderable rivers ifowing through and along its borders— 

which, augmented by the Logan, is upwards 
01 ouO^ yards across at Mele. There is, in general, how'cver, the utmost scarcity of 
water m the country, and the inhabitants guard tlieir wells with jiiulous care. The, 'soil 
IS partly composed of sand, and partly’' of lime, and produces the grain and fruit com- 
mon to countries of Central Africa. Worms and ants are very destructive to the c.rops, 
.1 he ants appear to be a perfect pest. Dr. Barth describes them as tail in through his 
matting and carpeting, and he had the utmost difficulty'' in pn.'serving his goods from 
entire destruction by them. The total population is about a million and a lialf. From 
the numerous deserted villages ■with which the traveler constantly inevts, the population 
would appear to have been much greater at one time. IMohammcdaiiism has been intro- 
duced among thenn but many are still pagans, and all are grossly superstilious. The 
only mdustnal-arts are weaving and dyeing. Physically, thew arc'a fine nice of peopm, 
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superior to tlie tribes aronnd tliem, tlie women being especially liandsome. Tlie men 
iivo subject to a peeiiiiar disease in tlie little toe, called “nmkm’dam.” It seems to be 
caused by a worm, wbicli eats the toe a'^my. One in ten of the male population are said 
to have 'lost their little toes through this cause. The sultan is absolute in his ov;u 
domirdoiis, and several smaller states are tributary to him; and he, in his turn, is tribu- 
tary to the more powerful ruler of Bornoii. The lighting-force of the kingdom is about 
lB,bC0 men. ^lasena (q.v.), the capital, has a circumference of about 7 miles.— Barth's 
TrdVflsinCenimlxifrica, 

BBG'KOS, or Bei'kos, a large village of Anatolia,. -on the Bosphorus, 8 m. n.n.e. of 
Scutari, said to be the locality of the contest between Pollux and Amyeus, in which the 
latter was killed. See Argoxauts. At the commeiieement of tlie'^Criniean wmi;, the 
allied lleets anchored in B. bay, prior to their entering the Black sea in Jan., 1854. 

BEBXERBEG. See Beg. 

BEGONIA' a natural order of exogenous plants, the place of which in the system 
is doubtful, but is sui^posed- by Lindiey to be near cucm-hUacem (q.v.). Tlie B. are 
herbaceous or sufl’rutieose plants, with alternate leaves, which are wbliquo at' the base, 
and h.ave large dry stipules. The flowers are in cymes, unisexual, the periardh colored, 
with 4 unequal divisions in the male flowers, and 5 or 8 in the female; the stamens arc 
numerous; the fruit is membranous, wdnged, 3-celled, bursting by slits at the base, the 
seeds minute. — The order contains about 160 known species, all of winch have pink 
flowx'rs. They are almost all tropical plants, and some of them are often to be seen in 
Britisli hot-liouses; but a small species of IjajonM ascends the Himalaya to at least 11,500 
ft., often growing on the trunks of trees. The leaves of the hegomu Inive a i-eddisli tinge. 
The leaves and young stems are succulent and acid, and those of B.Malaharica, B. tube- 
and other "species, are used as pot-herbs, or in tarts. The juicy stalks of a large 
sp(‘cies found in Sikkim, at an elevation of five or six tliousaiKl feet, are mentioned by 
i)r. Hooker as employed to make a pleasant acid sauce. This, and the small Himalayan 
species already mentioned, wnjuld probably succeed in the climate of Britain. '*rhe 
roots of some are used in their native countries as astringents, and some of the IHexican 
species are used as drastic purgatives. 

BEB-SHEHS', a fresh -wmter lake of Asia l^Iinor, Karainania, 44 m. s.w. of Koniyeh, 
presumed to be the ancient Caraltiis. It is about 20 m. long, and from 5 to 10 m. broad. 
It contains many islands, and discharges itself by a river of the same name into lake 
Soglah. On its e. and n. shores are the towms of Begshehr and Kereli, the old Camlio, 
which issued imperial coins, and which is also supj^wsed to have occupied the site of 
Pamphylia. ■ . ' 

BEOTASHI, a religious order in the Ottoman empire, wdiich had its origin in the 
14th ceiitury. The name is believed to be derived from that of a celebrated dervise, 
Hadji Begtash, to whom also the order appears to owe its institution. The members 
use secret signs and pass-words as means of recognition, in the same way as is done by 
tlie masonic'orders, some of them indeed appearing to be identical with those of free- 
masonry. Although numbering many thousands of influential persons in its ranks, the 
society "does not appear to exercisemny material influence in the religion or politics of 
Turkey. 

BE''GrBI¥ES, Begui'n/E, or Begut'm, the name of the earliest of all lay societies of 
women united for pious purposes. The reason of their origin is not quite certain, hut it 
is usually attributed—iii part, at least— -to the disproportion in the numbers of men and 
■women wduch wuis occasioned by the crusades. These wxirs had nHohed Cliristemdom of 
thousands of its most vigorous sons, and left multitudes of wddo^vs and maidens, to 
whom life had henceforth'" something of a solemn and sorrowful aspect, and wdio there- 
fore betook themselves, in earnest and afl’ectionate piety, to the charities and duties of 
religion. The origin of the wmrd is doubtful. The popular tradition of Brabant since 
the 17th e., that a St. Begga, daughter of Pepin, and sister of St. Gertrude, founded, in 
606, tlie first sisterbood of B. al Namur, has no historical basis. Hallman n has also 
shown that the su])])osed oldest document of the B, (1065), giving an account of their 
establishment at Ailvorde, near Brussels, is uuauthentic. The most probable account is, 
that a priest named Lambert le Begue, or Le Beglie, i.e., the stammerer, about the year 
1180, founded, in Liege, a society of pious waunen, wdio wmre called by his name. The 
B. \vere not Tcstricte*cl by vows" nor did they follow the rules of any order, but wmre 
united umler a supeneure for the exercise of piety and benevolence, and lived generally in 
separate small cottages, which, collectively, formed the beginagtinn, or ''caug/ard, ” as it w^as 
scripturally termed. Their establishments were often enrl<.*hed by liberal donations. A 
church, a" hospital, and a limise of reception or common entertainment, generally 
belonged to every community of begiiiues. The sisters were distingiiislied from the rest 
of the laity only by their diligence^ and devotedness, pi(dy, modesty, and zeal for the 
purity of youthful education. Societies of B. flourished greatly during the 12th and 18th 
(E.^vidien they spread themselves over France and Germany. Among the most impor- 
tant wx;re those in Hamburg, laibeHc, Regensburg, 5Iagdeburg, Leipsic, Goslar, Roch- 
litz, and Gbrlltz. As thepieiists of the middle ages, tlurB. were often subjected to per- 
secution by theynendicant orders of friars; but, on account of their practical usefulness, 
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rist^s almost perfseiidlcrilafly to tlm heiglit of 1700 ft, and wliicli was in ancient times 
sacred to Jupiter or to Ornmzd. According to IDiodorus, Semiramis, on her marcii 
from Babylon to Ecbataiia, in Media Magnar encamped near this rock, and liaving cut 
away ainrpiddsiied the lower part of it, had her own likeness and those of a hundred of 
her gmirdis fmgraved (m it. Him furtheu’, according to the same historian, caused the 
following inscrl[)tion in Assyrian letters to he cut in the rock: “ Semirainis having piled 
up one upon the oilier the trapping of the beasts of burden which accomptniied her, 
a,>eended b}^ these means from the plain to the top' of the rock.’-’ Ko trace of these 
iitseripllims is now lo he found, and sir Henry Hawlinson accounts for their absence by 
liie supposition that tiie^'^were destroyed “by Khiisraii PaiTizwheu he was ])rci)ariugto 
foriu t-f tills long scarped surface the back wall of his palace.” Diodorus also mentions 
llan Alexander the great, on his way lo Eebatami from Susa, visited Beliistun. But the 
rock is cs])eeially iulercsting from its cuneiform inscriptions (q.v.), which W'ithin recent 
y(>ars have lieen successful!}^ deciphered by sir H. Hawliuson. The principal inscription 
or B., executed by the command of Darius, is on the n. extremit}" of the rock, at an 
elevadloii of 800 ft" from the ground, where it could not have been engraved without the 
aid of scafiolding, and cmi now only be reached by the' adventurous anticjuary at con- 
.siderable risk td Ills life. The labor of polishing the face of the rock, so a.s to tit it to 
receive the inscriptions, must lia.ve been very great. In places wliere tlic stone was 
defective, pieces were lilted in and fastened with molten lead with sucli extreme nicety, 
that only a careful scrutkiy can detect the artifice. “ But the real -wonder of the work, ” says 
sir 11. Kawdinsoii, “consists in the inscriptions. For extent, for beauty of execution, for 
uniformity and correctness, they are perliaps unequaled in the world. After the 
engraving of the rock had been accomplished, a coating of silicious varnish had been laid 
oin to give a clearness of outline to each individutil letter, and to prottC’Ct tlie surface 
against the action of the elements. This varnish is of inlinitcly greater hardness than 
liie limeHonc rock b(Tieatli ii.” ITashcd down in some places i>y the rain of twenty- 
tliree centuries, it lies in consistent tiakes like thin layers of lava on the foot-ledge In 
others, where time has honey-combed the rock beneath, it adheres to tlie broken surface, 
still showing v’ltli sufflclentVlistinctness the forms of the characters. The inscriptions — 
which are in ti)ree forms of cuneiform writing, Persian, Bahyionian,^ and Medean — set 
forth the hereditary right of Darius to the throne of Persia, tracing his g;enealogy. 
through eight generations, up to Achcurncnes; they then enumerate the provinces of his 
empire, and recount liis triumphs over the various rebels who rose against liini during 
the lirst four years of his reign. The monarch himself is represented on the tablet with 
a how in liancl, and his foot upon the prostrate figure of a man, wJiile nine rebels, 
chained together by the neck, stand humbly before him; behiud him arc Hvo of liis 
own warriors, and above him, another ligure. The PerHan inscriptions -wliich sir H. 
Rawliii.son lias translated are contained in the five main columns numbered 1, 2, S, 4, 5. 
The hrst column conta'ins 10 paragraplis and 9(1 lines. Each paragraph after’ the -first, 
which coramences, “ lam Darius (he Great King,” begins with, “ Says Darius 'the King.” 
The second column lias the same number of lines in lu paragraplis"; the third, 92 lilies 
and 14 paragraphs; tiie -fourtli has also 92 lines and 18 paragraphs; and tlie fifth, which 
appears to he a sup]‘9ementavy column, 35 lines, ’\fitli the exception of the first para- 
graph on the first column, airi)egin vdtli, “ Says Darius the King.” liie second, fourth, 
and -fifth columns are much injnix^d. Sir H, Kawliuson fixes the epoch of the sculpture 
at 510“515 c.c. Bee Jouraul of AskiUc Society, vol x. 

EEHIIE, Jacob. See BiiiiME. 

BEHH, Aptiaba, or Apuka, a licentious authoress of the reign of Charles II., the 
date of whose birth is unknown, was the daughter of Mr. Johnson of Canterbury, a 
gentleman who, through his aristocratic connections, 'obtained the a]ipointment of gov- 
ernor of Surinam. He died on liis passage out, but the daughter pursued her Journey, 
and resided at Bui’inam for .some considerable (ime. Here she made the acquaintance of 
the celebrated slave Oroiioko, wdio afterwards became the subject of one of her novels, 
and of a tragedy by Southern. Eeturning to England, she married Mr. Behn, a mercliant- 
of Dutch extractio'n, was presented at court, wliere iier personal ajipearance and vivacious 
freedom of manners pleased the “merry nioriarcb,” who deputed her to watch events in 
Flanders, She accordingly went to A"ntwerp, where she succeeded in discovering the 
inUmtion of the Duteli topsail up the Thames and Medway, and communicated the scci-et 
to. the English court; which, however, took no notice of the information, a sliglit wdiich 
caused the fair agent to throw up state piolitics in disgust. On her return urEnglitnd, 
slie became intimate with all the profiigate wits as well as the more staid scholars and 
poets of the time, and devoted herself to literature. Her numerous plays, poems, tales, 
letters, etc,, are disfigured alike by general impurity of tone and iiidecencyii>f language; 
and, in point of intcHectual ability, "none of her wmrks deserves the high praise lavished 
on them by Diydeii, Cotton, Southern, and others. She died in 1689. Her works were 
reprinted in 4 vols. 1872. 

BlHSIl'©, or EESDIO-, Vitus, a famous navigator, b. in 1680 at Horsens in Den- 
mark. In 1704, lie entered as captain in the newly-formed navy of .Peter tlie great. From 
tlic ability and daring he displayed in the wars with Sweden, he appointed to con- 
duct an expedition of discovery 'in the sea Of Kamtchatka. Sailing, in 1728, from a port 
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tUis time tlie different orders of tlie empire pay homa.oce to the sultan. Seventy clays 
after, the i^Ioslenis celebrate tlieir only otlier feast (“the festival of the sacrihees'’), 
called the tecr B., which is the day appointed by the Mecca pilgrims for slaying the 
victims, and was instituted in coniiucmoration of the offering up of Isaac h}" Ahraliaru. 
Tiie lesser B. usually lasts three days, but it is not celebrated with any tiling like the 
])oiup of the otlier. During the continuance of each of the festivals, only one religious 
service takes i)lace. The ^lolianimedau year being the lunar one of 354 days, in the 
course of 33 years .the festivals run through all the seasons: 

BBISSBL, JoiLvxx CoxuAD, 1690-17GS; a German who emigrated to Pennsylvania 
in 1721) and established at Ephralah the religious coiimiunity of seventh-day Baptists, or 
Diiukers. ilc wrote a number of books upon religious subjects. 

BEIT is an Arabic wmrd, signifying house, abode, or place, the equivalent of whidi 
in Hebrew is heth, Tims, in llie former language, we have heit-al-haHim, “the liouse of 
the sanctuary,” or ‘‘the sacred house;” and in the latter, JBeth-el, “liouse of God;” 
atiy. “ ])lace of dates;” Beth-ahara, “ place of fords,” etc. 

BEIT-EL-FA'KIE (liouse of the saint), a t. of Tehama, on the Bed sea. Being the fron- 
tier town of the Egyptian goveriimeut, it has a considerable trade in coffee, wax, gum, 
etc., which articles are cxchaiigx'd for Indian piece goods and British shawls. It has a 
pop. of about 3000, and a citadel of some strength. The houses are built parth" of 
mud and partly of brick, and roofed with branches of the date-tree. It is described by 
travelers as the hottest town in Tehama. 

BEITULXAH (Arab., bouse of God), Oie spacious building or temple at Mecca, wliicli 
contains the Kaaba. See Mecca and Kaaba. 

BE'JA (the Pax Julm of the ancients'), a t. in the province of Alemtejo, Portugal, 80 
m. s.s.w. of Evora, with a pop. of 6500. It is fortitied, its wmlls being liankefi liy 40 
towers, has a castle and a cathedral, and manufactories of leather and earthenware. * 

BE'JAH, ovBa'jan, the name of the first or “ fresliraan” class in some at least of the 
Scotch, and of old in many continental universities. The wmrcl is believed to be derived 
from the French hec-jau,ie, or yell o'w neb, a term used to designate a nestling or untledged 
bird. The levying of hf^jaunia, or payments for “first-footing” b}’ students on entering 
college, was forbidden by the statutes of the nnivensity of Orleans inT365, and of the 
university of Toulouse in 1401. The election of an Ahhas Bejanorum, or “ Abbot of the 
Greenhorns,” was prohibited by the statutes of the uuiversit}^ of Paris in 149^1. In Ihe 
university of ATeiina. the hejan wars called heamts, a word of the same meaning, and no 
doubt of the same origin. 

BEIAPIJE', a decayed city in the presidency of Bombay, lat. 16° 50' n., and long. 75° 
48' e. It is situated to the s.e. of Bombay, Poonali, and Satara, at the respective dis- 
tances of 345, 170, and 130 ra., being on an affluent of the Kistna or Krishna, which 
flotvs into the bay of Bengal, and nearly touching* the w. border' of the Nizam’s terri- 
■tories. B. was for ceiitiifies the fiourisliing capital of a powerful kingdom, fallii^g 
therewith under various dynasties in succession, Hindu and Mussulman, lill, in 1686, it 
was captured by Aiirungzebe. Thus stripped of its independence, B. speedily sank into 
the shadow of a mighty name, passing, during the early part of the 18lh c., into the hands 
of the jMahrattas. On the overthrow of the Peishwa, in 1818, it -was assigned by the 
British to the 'dependent rajah of Salara; but resumed on the extinction of the reigning 
family in 1848. Now that 'a gradual decay has done its work, B, })resents a contrast 
perhaps unequaled in the ^vorld. Lofty walls, of hewn stone, still entire, inclose the 
sdent and desolate fragments of a city which is said to have contained 100,600 dw'eliings. 
With the exception or an ancient temple, the sole I'elic of aboriginal domination, the 
ruins are !Mohammcdan, and consist of beautiful mosques, colossal toinljs, and a fort of 
more than 6 m. in circuit:, with an inner citadel. An additional w^onder of the place 
is, perhaps, the largest piece of brass ordnance in existence, cast at xVbmednuggur, where 
the mold may still be seen. Latterly, the rajah of Satara and the British government 
have done everything to prevent further decay. Pop. ’72, 13,245. 

BEJAE, a fortified t. of Spain, in the province of Salamanca, and about 45 m. 
s. of the capital of the province. It has cloth manufactures, and an annual fair at which 
a considerable cattle trade is transacted. It has warm saline springs, and gives its title 
to a ducal family wdio have a palace wdthln its walls. Pop. 10,083. 

BEEAA, the Ccele-Syria of the ancients, the “plain. of Lebanon” of the Old Testa- 
ment, and El Bekaa (the A' alley) of the natives of Syria, is inclo.sed between the parallel 
ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebtinon, which mountains it divides, and extends about 
90 m. from n. to s., its greatest width being about 12 miles. It is the most rich and 
beautiful plain in Syria; but although the soil is good, and water abundant from the 
numerous mountain\springs, a very shiall portion of it is cultivated. It is very raucli 
frequented by the Arabs, who bring down their young horses in the spring-time to graze 
on the plain. 

BSKE, CriAULEs Tit.stone, ph.d,, etc., a modern English traveler, was born in 
London, Oct. 10, 1800; received a' commercial education; afterw^ards studied law in 
Lincoln's Inn, and devoted a great part of his attention to ancient history, philoiog}'. 



Belemaites, t>9u ■ 

Tlie results of these studies first uptic-ared in ids wnrl-- Orimnfs 
A-Wiar, or researches in primeval history, vol. i. Loud. im). Ills ,hist,.il ’liVud 
.^i.^pliicdl btiidies ot the cast led B. to consider the uTcat Iniportaiici' of \hvsslni-rfor 

loduKlerh'ke .•in c:. doriul ioum™ 
V. ca sleclmed ly the government, and by several learned soeiefies. KuUorled o<ih- bv 
.nvato ludiyiduais. lie .ioincd in Abyssinia the purtv led by mni^ ihin';! an 
linuuidieu liinjsclt by the exploration of Godshem, and the countries lyirv’- o, the s 
I'jy imknown in Europe. The results oC these researehes appeared partly 

T., ■- ASi/maM, a Stafaiunt <,f F,ids, etc. (^d ed Loiki ISJfb 
w." reterneci to Europe, he excited the attention of n'eo":rapiLer.s by ii'.s’pu!ilie'’t’(ris' 
1 iK. (Loud. IS-ri); d’n tl: 

'irisioni P' .If^'^^y to Harraii; and uudertook in ISG.j a fvi'nlless 

is~( n,. i>' obtain tiie release of the captives. At tlie eommeucc-nient of 

b ‘r' Itoad of the Red .sea, vvbere e claimed 

(ui-iugl ii.:, views arc deputed to have discovered Ml. Sinai e.of the -uif of U-Mi-il 

since isrO. ^ civil 'Ast'pSnln 

?i' a t- of Hungary, capital of the co. of tiie same name -ind 

i»i i£“,m Stair “ 

oltensivo to the clergy that B. was deposed trom the ministly "" 

EBL. See BaxVl, cm/e. 

of ilungar.y. He was also (he first to burn, yirtually founded the cpnimerce 
in' u])pointinu\ m Jieii of the colleotiv'c nol>ilifv' J system into the diet, 

polnieafMSead!“.r-lj:1^'^^^^^^^ 

oxtorhHi the ‘'Golden Bull,” Hiinmirv’s maoim ehm-tn fn wnbles 

tile iio).)i]itv, and restore the rovarnower fo.-m ^ immble 

a spirit of universal <1 sco iS ^*on^^(‘cl 

x\ustriau duke, Fredei-kk I to IJ ei aid la^^ union- the nobles calling in the 

B., and forced to pay tribute BeW eonqueied by 

nltii his discomtited foe- for the Mono-ol« who im'iY'V i*ad to seek a, refiia;e 

on the Sajo, and put him to fl bt B u.’.l u- IfV dcfe.-ited iiim 

liad managtul to save, and ex^ in- tom him il W? of all the treasure he 

Sranied the royal f J-itiye a s X- b? b “fw 1 countie.s, tiiat Frederick II. 

having iieard of the ekath of tlicir ^’'c' ilongol.s, 

made it Jus espe(;i{x] oa,rc by rebuilding'- tin* ^ dcYastati^fl. B. now 

thither, to doWay with the new settlers 

to l>e able, in 1240, to repay Frtdericlds inhonY Y- •"’tK'ceoded as 

fq^iilse a second attempt at aMona’oIian invasion 

“m ton' 1:1 "“- 

T»'“.to. It ta. no. 

; a Hebrew or ClialiiiM vCTsioivof tiie story iwerexFied ^ Tlr/’ f"**' 

■ an opiu'on m which most modern readers will eobliirl'I tI • 'f “ “ fal.le." 

*d.fleaUon.both in the Homan Catholic and Augio“Smlic lu^lfc^srin fteloi-m^ on 
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Ai^h Wedni'pcliiy; in the latter, on the 23cl of Koverate. According to Jahn, the aim 
of the v>T]!(‘r was ‘‘to warn agaiii^t the sin of idolatiy some of Ms hrethren who had 
ein])rae(‘cl Egyptian snpendilions.” 

BELAYIlfO, one of the many modes of fastening ropes on shipboard. It is effected' 
l>v winding' ;i rope, g'(;n<^:nJly a part of the nmiiing rigging, round a piece of wood called 
alleal o)- a kcvel, or else round a bclaying-pin, wMcMs an ashen stall from 12 to 16 in. 

•in leugtin: , ■ ' ' 

BSLBETS' (aneienlZhv/V/rEh Af/rl(t), a t. of 5000 inliabitaiitSj situated on the e. arm of 
the A^ile, Ito.vei- Egypt, and 28 m. n.n.e. of Cairo. It is inclosed by earthen ramparts, 
bus luiinci-ous mo^qiK'S, a.nu is one of the stations on the route from Cairo to Suez, and 
fro 30 Egypt to Syria. 

EEhCZEB., Sir Edwaub. a disLlnguislied English naval oMcer, born in 1T99, entered 
ilu' may in 1812 as a first-class volunteer, was soon made a midshipman, and in ISIO 
took pari in the l)om])rirdme:iL of Algiers. In 1825, B. Vvas appointed assistant-surveyor 
to the expo<lilion ahoul lo e;v})loro Behring’s strait under capt. Beechey; ii. 1820, he was 
raised lo the rank of commttiuler. 1866 saw" him in command of the StiJphvr, commis- 
.^icaied to (-Xihore Ene w'estcni coasts of America and the Indies., He vras n])>!ent six 
year<, in wldcb time he had sailed round the world. During this voyage he rendercfl 
important s'‘rvices in the Canton river to lord Gough, wdiose successes over the Chinese 
w’cre greatly due to B.’s soundings and reconnaissances pushed into the interior. On 
his return, iic published a narrative of the voyage; and in 1843, in consideration of li'.s 
services, he wais made a ixtst-caplain, and. knighted. After hciing employee) on surveying 
service in tlie East Indiies, he was, in 1852, appointed to the command of the ex’pedftion 
sent out by goveiamicnt td search for sir John Franklin. B. publislied Zu-v/ of tiui 
A/v'h> Vojjjfprs (Lcanl. 1855); Karnftive of a Voyage to the Bast Indies in 1843-48; und 
other w’orks. In 1801, he became rear-admiral of the red, in 1866 vice-admiral, in 1867 
K.C. B., and rear-admiral ill 1812. lie died 18th Alar., 1877. 

BELCIIEB, JoxATiiAX, 1681-1757; colonial goveritor of Massachusetts from 1730- 
174i. He was a native of the colony, and a graduate of .HarvaixL In 1747, he w’as gov- 
ernor of tlm province of I\ew Jersey, wdiere lie passed the latter jtart of his life. 

lELGHI'TE, a t. of Spain, in the province of Saragossa, about 22 m. s.s.e. of the 
city of that name, celebrated as the place where, on June IS, 1809, the French, under 
Sndiet, completely s'outcd the Spanish under gen. Blake, capturing all their guns, p) 
ill number, with a loss of only 40 men. It lias woolen manufacturcA. Pop. over 300U. 

.BELE'D-EL-JEEEET3, a region of n. Africa between Algeria and the great desert, e. 
of Moiocco. It is noted only for tlie production of dates. 

BELEM,' a t. of Poiliigal, on the right bank of the Tagus, 2 m. s.w". of Lisbon, of 
wuueli it may said lo form a fashionable suburb. It has an iron foniulry, a cuslum- 
houM!, and quarantine estaUislimcnt, a tow^er defending the enl ranee of the river. It is 
lusiorlctilly interesting ns the place from ■whence Yasco da Gama set sail on his vmyage 
of oriental discovery. It wms taken in Nov., 1807, by the French, tiic royal family of 
Portugal endiarking from its quay for BjuzII as they entered, in 1833, it ■\va.s occupied 
by Doni Pedro’s troops. Fop. 5000. 

BELEM', or Paua', a city of Brazil, on the right bank of the Para, the most soiulieriy 
arm of the estuary of the Amazon. See Paba. 

BE'LEMITITES (Gr. bcleinpo/i, a. dart or arrow), an interesting genus of fossil ccplia- 
]npod('Us y/o/!a.);nf, the ty])e of a called hetemvitidai, to the whol(3 of wiiich tiiC 

name B. is very generally extemied, closely allied to the. or cuttle (([.v.) family. 
No recent spe^cies of B. is kiiowm; fossil species are very nunmrous, and arc fomid inall 
the oolitic mad cr(4necous strain, from the knvest lias to* the upper elialk, sonic nf wiiich 
rirc illled wiih myriads of their reunihis. These remains arc generally those of the shed 
alone, which is liow knotvn to have been an internal shell, entirely inclsided witliisi tite 
body of tlie animal, like that of llie cuttle. The shell, as seen in the most perfect speci- 
mens, is dou!}]e, consisting of a conical chambered portion (the ■pJnvgmnconc). inscrUsd 
into a longr-!*, solid, somewliat conical or tapering, and pointed sheath. The sjume 
lietween the pln-agmocoiu* {jndi sheatli is occupied either with radiating libers or co3ilc;d 
Ijiyers. The (d)aniber.s of fee sliell are co'niiocted by a tube {dpltnniid), so that the animal 
pro)>ahly had the power of ascending and descending rapidly in the water. Its arms arc 
known, from some singiiiariy |)erfect specimens, to havpl>een furnished with homy 
hook:-.; anil these it pro) )ably fixed upon a fish, and descended with its prey to the bot- 
tom, like tlie iiooked calamary (q.v.) of the present seas. Bemahis of an *ink-bag, like 
that of the cuttle, liavc’ been found in the last and largest chambers of the B. ; but 
remains of tins chamber, wldcli must have contained all the viscera of the animal, are 
Y(n'y rarely preserved, the shell having been very tliln at this part.- The part most com- 
monly found, and generally known by the name of beleranitc, is the-solid mvero, or point 
into which die slieatli was prolonged*hehind the chambered shell. Tiiese .have received 
such populai* names as arrowdieads, petrified fingers, spcctcr-candles, picks, thunder- 
stones, etc., from their form, or from the notions entertained of their nature and origin. 
B. appear to liavc been of very dilTereiit sizes; in someof the largest, the mere is 10 
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133 . loiii?, and tlie entire animal, with its arms outstretched, must have been several feet 
■■■ iii'leug'tli.,' ■ 

BSLMST, the chief t of the co. of Antrim and province of Ulster in Ireland. This 
great seaport stands at the embouchure of the Lagan, at the head of Belfast lough, IS 
in. from the Irish sea, 101 n. of Dublin, 36 n.e. of Armagh, 130 s.w. of Glasgow, and 
150 11 , w, of Liverpool. The site is chiefly on an alluvial deposit not more than 6 ft. ^ 
above the sea-level, and reclaimed from the marshes of the Lagan. On the land side, it 
is picturesquely bounded by the ridges of Divis (1567 ft. high), and Cave hill (1185 ft.). 
The general aspect of B. is radicative of life and prosperity, exhibiting' all the trade and 
manufacture of Glasgow and JManchester, with far less of their smoke and dirt. Many 
of the streets, especially in the White Linen Hall quarter, are well built and spacious. 
'The mercantile quarter lies chiefly near the extensive and well-built quays. The manu- 
factories arc mostly on the rising ground on the n. and w. of the town. Numerous 
villas sprinkle the northern shores of the bay, as well ns the elevated suburb of Malone 
to tiie south. The chief public buildings are — Queen’s collecie, a beautiful structure in 
1 he Tudor stjde, opened in 1849, with a'revenue of £7000 from the consolidated fund; 
3V)yal academical institution, incorporated in 1810, affiliated to the London university, and 
coniprising an elementaiy and collegiate department, and a school of design; museum. 
Linen hali, commercial and corn exchanges, churches, and banks. The fine botanic 
gardens of the natural history society occupy .17 acres. B. is the chief seat of the trade 
and manufactures of Ireland, and is second only to Dublin as an Irish port. The staple 
nianufactures are linen and cotton. The linen manufacture dates from 1637. Cotton- 
s})inning by machinery dates from 1777, and linen from 1806. The other chief branches 
of industry are linen and cotton weaving, bleaching, dyeing, calico-printing, and iron- 
founding, There are many flour and oil mills, chemical works, breweries, alabaster 
and barilla mills, vsaw-mills, ship-bnikling, rope, and sail-cloth yards. The iron ship- 
building j'ard on (Jueen’s island employs upwards of 2000 hands. The inland trade 
is carried on by thc’Lagan, the Ulster canal, and three railways. The harbor has recently 
undergone very extensive improvements, adding 25 acres of area to the dock accommo- 
dation, and a mile of quayage, making B. one of the first-class ports of the United 
Kingdom. Before the recent improvements there were only 2 tidal docks; since 1866, 4 
new docks and a tidal basin have been opened. On these a sum of £369,927 was 
expended, the assets of the commissioners being £938,421. In 1877, 8913 vessels, of an 
aggregate tonnage of 1,770,685 tons, entered "the port; and 5625, of 1,357,021 tons, 
clearecl. Tlie customs duties in 1877 amounted to £488,930. Tire most important branch 
of commerce, is the chaiiucl trade. In 1879, 16 newspapers were published in B. Pop. 
’21, 37,000; ’51, 103,000; ’71, 174,412. B. is governed by a corporation of 10 aldermen — 
one being mnyor—sand 30 councilors. It returns 2 members to parliament. B. was 
deslroyed by Edward Bruce in the 14th c., but became an important town since 1604, 
receiving a charter in 1611. In the great civil war, the inhabitants at first joined the 
parliament, but afterwards became royalists. 

BELFAST, a seaport in Waldo co., Me., on Penobscot bay, 30 m. from the ocean, 
at the terminus of the Belfast division of the Maine Central railroad. There is a good 
harbor, and some activity in ship-building and fisheries. Pop. ’70, 5278. 

BELTOE.T, or Befout, a t. of Prance, capital of the French remnant of the depart- 
ment of llaut-Rhin. From 1870 till 1879 this remnant (234 sq.m.), taking its name from 
the town, was called the Terrlfoire de Belfort, and consisted of those X->ortions of Haut- 
Hhin whicli, seized by Germans during the war of 1870-71, were restored to France by 
the preliminaries of peace arranged at Versailles, 26th Feb., 1871. The strategical 
importance of B. was recognized by France on its cession by Austria in 1648, and it was 
fortified by Vaiiban. At the outbi*eak of the wair between France and Germany in 1870, 
B. was a fortress of the first rank; and as such maintained, from 3d Dec., 1870, tilllOtli 
Feh., 1871, a gallant defense • against the German troops. It then capitulated, the 
<lefenders being permitted to march out witli all the honors of war. B. was also besieged 
by the allies in 1814. B. has a brisk trade. Pop. ’76, 15,103; of territory, ’76, 68,600. 

BELPHY (Fr. heffroi), a word of doubtful origin ; a bell-tow^er, or turret, usually form- 
ing part of a church, but sometimes detached from it — as at Evesham and Berkeley, in 
England, and still more frequently in Italy. See Campanile. Where a cliurch w\as 
built in a deep glen, the B. wms perched on a neighboring height, as at St. Feve and else- 
where in Cornwall, and at Ardclach and Aiildbar in Scotland, At this ]a.st place, the 
bell was hung upon a tree, as was common enough in Scotland at the close of the 17th 
century. Where the B, consists of a mere turret” it is often called a bellgaMe or bdl-cote, 
and is alw'ays placed on the w. end of the church; a smaller one being sometimes placed 
at the e. end, wdiich is for the sanctus bell, for which reason it is placed over the altar. 
Municipal belfries are more common on the continent than in this country. When the 
burghs began to rise into importance after the 12th c., they asserted their rights to have 
bells to call the burghers together for council or for action. Thus detached belfries arose 
in the heart of towns.. At a later date, they often became part of the 7 naimn de mile, or 
- town-house^ as at Glasgow and Aberdeen, in this country; at St Quentin and Douai, in 
, Fratice; and at Brussels, in Belgium. 



Total 11,373 6,253,821 

B. is tlie most densely peopled country in Europe, the pop. being about 462 to the 
sq.m.; and in the particular provinces of East Flanders, Brabant, Hainault, West Flam 


Province*? Aieain Population, 

irovincLs. square miles. Dec. 31, 1873. tinier cities. 

Antwerp ; 1,094 513,543 Antwerp. 

West Flanders 1,250 682,921 Bruges. 

East Flanders ; . . . 1,160 854,366 Ghent. 

Hainault 1,436 932,036 Mons. 

Mege 1,117 623,165 Liege. 

Brabant 1,267 922,468 Brussels. 

Limbourg 931 ' 202,922 Hasselt. 

Luxembourg 1,705 206,069 Arlon. 

Hamur 1,413 816,331 Kamur. 


BELFHY, or Brffiiot, a tower of wood, movable on wheels, used in sieges in the 
nihidle ages. Souictinics a battering-ram was used with it. It Avas as high as tlie wtdl 
attacked,'” and a draAV-bridge Avas rigged at the top to be dropped outlie Avail Avhen 
occasion olTert'd. 
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BEI0JS, the iiame given by Ccesar to the warlike tribes Avliich in his time occupied 
tluit one of the great divisions of Gallia Avhich embraced part of the basin of the Seine, 
the basin of the Somme, of the Scheldt, of the IMnas, and of the Moselle, Avhich itself 
belongs to the basin of the Pdiiiie. Their country Avas IcA^el, containing no mountains of 
any height, except the Vosges in tlie soidh. Tiie name seems to have originally desig- 
nated several powerful tribes iuliabiting the basin of the Seine, and to haA^^ ])eeii after- 
wards used by Otesar as a general appellation for all the peoples ii, of that river. These 
13. AAure, in all probabilityT chietly of Celtic origin, but AAithin their territories Avere to 
lie found botli ]mrc and mixed Germans. 

Wlien s. Britain Avas invaded by Ciusar, he found that B. from the opposite shores of 
Gaul had preceded him, aiid Avere settled in Kent and Sussex, having drivxm tlie aborig- 
ines into the interior. The B. in Britain resisted for nearly a century the Komaii poAver. 
but Avere hnally forced to yield to it. C^sar regarded them as German, but they rather 
seem to have belonged to the Celtic portion of the Gallic Belgiv. Certainly, none of the 
names of their three chief to Avns arc Germanic. Aquae Solis (Bath) is Latin ; Isciialis 
{Uid Venta (Ilchester and YCinchestor), British. 


BELGABD, at in Prussia, 90 m. n.e. from Stettin; has manufactories of tobacco, 
Avool, etc., and a castle; pop. ’71, 6303. 

BELGAUM', the chief c'dy of a district of the same name in the presidency of Bombay, 
situated to the c. of the dividing ridge of the West Ghauts, at a height of about 25{)0 
ft. aboAm the sea. Its lat. is 15^ oO' il, and long. 74'^ 36' e., its distance to the n.Av. of 
Dharwar being 42 miles. B. possesses a fort, vrhich, in 1818, Avas taken from the 
Pcishwa by the British. Under its neAv masters, the phicc has made considerable prog- 
ress. It has a superior institution for the education of native youths, Avhicli is supported 
at once by the neighboring princes, the British goA'erniuent, and private individuals. 
The average annual rain-fall at B. is about 36 inches. In 1848, the citizens spontaneously 
subscribed a considerable sum for the complete reconstruction of their roads and lanes— 
a liberality wliich, besides drawing forth a supplementary grant of public money, roused 
the emulation of adjacent loavds and villages. B. is one of the principal military stations 
of the presidency, and as such it Avas, in 1857, the scene of plotting, if not of mutiny, in 
common Avith Kolapore, Poonali, Satara, etc. Area of B. district, 4591 sq.m.; pop." ’72, 
938,750; pop. of town, 26,947. 

BELGIC CONFESSION', a statement of faith based on CaMnistic principles, formed 
by Guido de Bres, of Brabant, and others, about 1501. It was published in the 
vernacular in 1563, and was received as a symbolical book by the synods of Antw^erp and 
Dort. 


BELGIOJO'SO, a t. of Lombardy, n. Italy, pleasantly situated in a fruitful plain 
betAvecn the Po and the Olona, 9 m. e. of Pavia. It has a line aqueduct and castle, in 
Avhich Francis I. spent the wight previous to the disastrous battle of Pavia, in wliicli he 
Avas made prisoner. The Austrian gen. Gyulai made B. liis headquarters after his defeat 
at Magenta, June 4-5, 1859. Pop. 4000. 

BEIi'GIXTM, one of the smaller European states, consists of the southern portion of the 
former kingdom of^ the Netherlands (as created by the congress of Vienna), 

Oeogmpky cmd Statistics . — Belgium lies betAveeii lat. 49“ 30' and 51“ 30' n., and between 
long. 2“ 33' and 6“ 5' e. It is boiu^ded on the n. by Holland; on the c. by Diilcli Lim- 
bourg, Luxembourg, and Ehenish Prussia; on the s. and s.av. by France; and on the 
n.. w. by the North sea. Its greatest length, from n.AV. to .s.e., is 173 English m. ; and its 
greatest breadth, from n. to'k, 112 English miles. The Avbole area is ll,373 sq. miles. 
The pop. at the census of 1876 Avas 5,336,185. Beneath are giAmn the provinces, their 
areas, their pop. in 1873, and their chief toAvns; 
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1^1,12*3- workmen. In the same jxar there w'ere 437 iron-works, producing manufactured 
iron to the value of 1,000.000. _ 

The uioJerii inclusti-ial character of the Belgians may be traced back to a very early 
p(*riod, even to the time of the rtommis, wiio noticed the love of trafhc prevailing in tlitv 
dislricls of (/foV/g /ieh/.-bo This characteristic has remained steadfast to tin; pres- 
ent time. It is impcc'^sil^le ueh, to recognize in the cloth-weaving Atvebatm the ancestors 
of tlic indusirious nice who gradually extended themselves towards the e. and n. of 
Belg’luni. During tlie early coiiiraerce of Europe, when trade was secure only witliin 
walled towns, Flanders was the principal scat of productive iudustiy; and ifs recent 
sejiaration from Holland has al'O been indirectly' favorable to the develoyimeiit of its 
j 111 urn ai resources. A steJe w'hicli, like !>., begins its career under a burden of debt, 
\Yhich is shut in between liations wdio possess important ports and colonies, and which 
is ncopk‘d by jyicgs luh' yet suhicieiitiy blended to constitute a, perfect nationality', .must, 
before ail <nh.cr things, develop its internal, material resources. This has been well 
understood in Belgium. Since ^ the ccmmeucement of its independent career, it lias 
dev'oled its attention almost evciusivcly to those branches of industiy and commerce by 
which its future great uess muH, he supported, , ^ 

— The chief nuuiuraclures are linen, w'oolen, cotton, silk, lace, leather, 
nnd metals. The great seats of tiie linen n]anufactinc----recently icvived after a long 
d(g)ressiou— are Coiirtmy-' and Drug:cs, in West Flanders; Ghcmt, in. East Flanders^; 
Brussels, in Brabant; WecLdia, or Malines, in Antwerp; and Toiirnay, in Hainanlt. 
The number of linen pieces annually produced is about 0C0,C00. The lawn and damask 
fabrics of Bruges are celebrated, as\vell as the lace made in and near Brussels, ]\i alines, 
Louvain, and Bruges, rvhiclL sometimes commands a price of £40 per yard. But the 
Belgian hand-spun yarn, though superior in quality, cannot maintain its ground against 
machinery. Vervlcrs, Liege, Dolhaln, Ypres, Doperinglie, Limburg, Bruges, IVIons, 
Thuin, and Ilodimont are ccuters of the woolen manufacture. Ypres alone employs 
50,000 \vork]ncn in this branch of industry. Brussels and Tournay have large carpet 
manufactures, and Haiuault supplies a considerable amount of liosiery. The principal 
manufactures of cotton are at Ohent and Lokereo, in Fast Flanders; Bruges and Cour- 
tray, in West Flanders; l^Ialinesi, Louvain, and. Anderlecht, in Brabantr Tournay and 
jMons, in Uainault: and also at Antyverp, 'I he separation of B, from Holland had at 
'ilrsfe a prejudicial cifcct on. this as on ot.hcr trades; but the opening of the navigation of 
the SdiCildt, the intersection of the eoiinlry by raihvays and canals, and, in oonM-quence, 
the rapid and extensive conrmiinicatlon yvitli other countries, have revived the activity 
of the. cotton trade, yvlnch now gives employment to between one and tyvo hundre'l 
thousand yvorkmon. ]l.Iaestricht, which belongs to Holland, is one of the chief seats of 
mauufacttires of leather; but this trade is also carried on at Limbourg, Liege, Sladelot, 
Namur, Dioant, and e.specially at Bruges and Ghent The maiiofaeture of. gloves has 
made great progress in rccenl; yours. Ivletailurgy also has rapiill.y inoreaskl in pro- 
<hictlvenesa since ISIO, v;hen Cockerili Intrcducecfinto B. the English method of smelt- 
ing iron^with coke. The principal scats of the metal manufacUirc are Liege, Ishunur, 
Glunlerol, Unions, and (heir neighborhoods. Tliere arc large ordnance foundries at Liege 
and lihirmes, and ce]e!)rated malcers of tire-arms and machinery in Liege; nail-making at 
Charleroi; tin-ware, etc., at Liege and in Hainault; wire and brass factories at Namur; 
yJnc manufacluivs at Liege; lead and shot factories at Ghent: the gold and silver goods 
of Brussels and Ghent may also he noticed as important branches Yd* Belgian industry. 
Flax is one of the most expensive and valuable products of B., no fewer Ilian 400,000 
persons heiiig employed in its cult uve and ‘^ireparation. Besides these, xve uiay mention 
the straw'-hoiujet nianufacture in t.he neighborhood of Liege; the paper fabrics of the 
provinces Llcgc^, Namur, aiid Brabant; the glass-w'orks of Hainault, Namur, VabSt- 
Larabeit, and Brabant; the poreelain, etc., of Tournay, Brussels, ]\lons, and Ghent; and 
su|tir-rctiiKn’ies at Antwerp, Bruges, Oslend, Ghent, etc. Steam-engines liave been 
quite familiar objects in the several manufactories of R. lor many years. 

The natural w'calth and industrial resources of B. iuive alwunY becn more or less 
modified i)y the political relations of the coiinby. In the middle of the ISth c,, B.,witli 
Bruges as Its chief seat of rnaiiufactures, had surpassed all its neighbors in induslry, and 
had establislied a tlourisldug comnierce with the Italians. After the discovery of Amer- 
ica, Antwerp took the pliiee of Bruges, and was regarded as a northern Venice. But 
the unhappy period of Spanish oppression and the xvar in the Netherlaiids deeply 
depressed Belgian commerce., which suJfered still more at the peace of Westpihalia.wlien 
Holla, nd monopolized the navigation of the Scheldt. The river was again opxmcd at 
the close of the 18tU c., when the French had invaded the Netlierlands, and Napoleon 
caused the harbor of ATdwerp to be restored and enlarged. At the cost of Amsterdam, 
Belgian commerce received a nexv impulse by the union of B. with Holland, as settled 
by the congress of Vienna; but scarcely were hopes revived, when the revolution of 1830 
changed the prospects of the country.' Tiie treaty signed in London, April 19, 1839, 
gave to Holland the right to levy a toll of two-andYixpence per ton on all vessels navi- 
gating the Scheldt. T,fie privilege of navigation on the inland waters between the Scheldt 
and the Rhine ^vas purcliascd by B. for an annual payment of £50.009. In June, 18^59, 
this privilege was virtually taken aw'ay by the government of Holland, and, in 1843, 
with additional expense to B., the new treaty of mivigation was nitified by both parties. 
U. K, 11.-26 
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Dimiig tliis crisis preceding the deveiopinetit of a free commerce, B. had not neglected 
her Internal resources. Tlie soclefce de cormnerce de Bruxelles, Ihe banque do.Be|pque, 
and other associations for the extension of trade, had been foianed ; and May 1, 18^4, the 
government adopted the scheme for a railway-syslein the most complete ol any on the 
continent. The center of the Belgian net'Work or rrulways is ^lalincs, ’tvhence lines are 
carried out in all directions. ' The ii. line goes to Antwerp and its harbor; the w., by 
Ghent and Bruges, to Ostend; the s.w., by Brussels and 3ions, to (piievrain and the 
borders of France, not far from Yalencienues; and the e., by Louvain, rirleuiont, Liege, 
Verviers, and extending to the coniines of Prussia. There were in 1874 ojxm lor con- 
veyance ill B, 2105 m. of railway lines; of these 838 m. were in the hands ui the state, 
and the rest were worked by companies. The cost of the permanent way and buihlings 
of tliese lines has been about £18,280 a mile. The net revenue at present is statcM he 
£1508 a mile. The working of the post-office in B. was, in 1874, as lollows: Private 
letters, 58,030,028; official letters, 6,035,801; packets, 30,094,207; newspapers, 58,825,51)8. 
On Jan. 1, 1875, there were in that country 479 post-offices, 474 telegraph stations, and 
the total length of telegraph lines was 3066 m., the length of wires, 12,800 iniUp 
along witli h'rance, Italy, and Switzerland, entered on a monetary league in 1805, in 
which the four states agreed to adopt the French decimal system of coins, weights, and 
measures. In 1873, the imports amounted to £96,092,320, and the expoi’ts to £86,556,000.^ 
These sums include the value of '‘good-sin transit.” ExcludingMhe latter, the value of 
purely Belgian imports in 1875 xvas £52,284,120; of exports, £44,072,080. The coni, 
mercial intercourse, of B. w-ith Great Britain, in 1870, amounted to £13.848,293 for 
exports, and £5,875,407 for imports. Among the principal pticles of export are^ coal, 
tiax, linen, wmolen and cotton goods, glass, firearms, and nails More than a third (4 
the wliole is consigned to France, and half of the remainder to Germairv, Enghiiid, and 
Flolland. The maritime commerce is chiefly carried on in British slrips, the native^sliip- 
ping, wfliich is not increasing, being in 1876 only 50 vessels, of 50,186 tons, writk 255 fish- 
ing-boats. The unit of the Belgian monetary systeni is the franc. 

The intellectual improvement of B. has not kept equal pace with its material pros- 
perity. The lack of political independence, whiili lias for(*ed the best energies of the 
country into foreign centers of activity, and the variety and confused mixture of dia- 
lects, have retarded the growth of the national inteHeci, jind tiie formation of national 
individuality. An iadepenclent national literature, acting as the bond of a pure national 
unanimity, was not possible, under such iinfavorabie conditions, to wldcli may bo added 
the facilities atlorded'for supplying the people witli^ cheap n']u'ints id’ foreign works. 
Tlio Flemish elemeiit--*the inost important — seems Indeed to have liecoiuo cfonsdous of 
its capabilities in respect to literature; but a genuine expression of tlie entire Belgia.n 
mind will first become possible when the Walloon clement also beghis to develop a 
freer form of speecli along with its own peculiar modes of thought, fl'lic nsyrd academy 
of arts and sciences at Brussels is at the head of several other unions for scienlifle pur- 
poses. Among tli(‘ most celebrated names in Belgian libn’tituiXi and science, may h-e 
mentioned — Qlietelet in mathematics, Altmeyer the historian, Fetis the musical critic;, 
Conscience the Flemisli poet and novelist, W’iliems tise philologist, and Baron and Moke 
in literary liistory and criticism. Painting and architecture formerly flourished in tlie 
wealthy old towns of Flanders; hut after the brilliant epoch of liuhens and his pupils, 
a long period of dullness followed. In modern times, a* revival of art lius taken place, 
as may be proved by the names of the painters, ’SVapper.s. De Ktwser, C4:dl;Mt, De Biei'vi', 
Verboekhoven, etc. ; the sculptors, At. Geefs, Simonis, Jelmrte, Fraikin, etc.; the 
engravers, Calamatta, Brown, and Meunicr; liid tlie medalists, Wiener and liars. 

The Belgian school-syslcni sutlered for more than ten years under the freedom of 
teaching allowed by the constitution, which was cliiefly made use of by the wealthy 
Catholic clergy. The consequence was that education assumed a divided 'and sectarian 
character. Since the state, however, has exercised a. general superinumd.nice over tlie 
universities, gymnasia, and elementary schools, a higher style of ediir-atioii lues pre- 
vailed. The tavo universities of Ghent and Liege, united -wit'h a school of architeetriro 
and mining; ten national schools {Atlieneei<), in wliidi a classical is combincil witli a 
commercial education ; upwards of 50 schools preparatory to these (VWA’s iwf> 

seminaries for teachers at Lierre and Kivelle, besides tiie superintendence now exercised 
by the state over the institutioms formerly maintained ])y commune.s a.ml ])rovincial i‘or- 
porations, and, above all, over the primary schools—airtliis forms a, sufficimit counter- 
})oise to the numerous schools supported' by private individuals and religious laxlies. 
Among the latter may be noticed the Cathol'ic university of Louvain, founded in 1836, 
arid conducted under strict ecclesiastical discipline; tiie free uuiver.silv of Brassels; ami 
the gymnasia of the Jesuits at ISfamiir, Bnigelcfte, Bi'ussels, and Iji(?.g'e. Jonrnali.'^m in 
B. has been -greatly extended by the abolition of the .stamp-duty (1,848), and 180 daily 
new.spapers are now pmblished, including 56 Flemish paper.s; 'but onlv a few have 
obtained a proper degree of respectability and influeiKxx 

Popi/latmi and Beliglon.—Tlm pop. of B. is of mixed German and Celtic origin. AAie 
FI eming.s (a branch of the Teutonic family) and Walloons {a ]>ran<;]i of the Celtic 
family), distinguished by their peculiar dialects, are .still cons’pieuons among the pure 
Germans, Dutch, and French. The French language has gained the n.scenrhfney in edu- 
cated society, and in the offices of government; 'but the Flemish dialect prevails numeri- 
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crJlv ill uic proportion of 4 to 3. The Catholic rclifjion is the prevailing form. There 
arc only ah'out or 15,000 Protestants, and 3000 Jews, The supreme Catholic dig- 

nitaries of ih are the areldiishop of Mcchiin, and the five diocesan bishops of Bruges, 
Crlieiil, Tournay, iSamur, and Inege. 

The fforvrumtnf of B, is a limited constitutional monarchy, and was established in its 
present form by the revolution of 1830. The legislative body consists of two chamljcrs 
.—that of the senate, and tiiat of the representatives. A responsible ministry, vrilh the 
king as president, is at the head of all public affairs, and its measures are c'arricd into / 
effecl by the govcmoTH of the several provinces. The ministry includes departments for ■ 
hoine aifah*:?, foreign affairs, finance, justice, public -works, and *^var. The administra- 
tion of justice, retains the forms of French jurisprudence. In 1878, the estimated reve- 
mic of ih ivas £]0,413,,3o0; and the estimated expenditure, £10,384,230. The national 
debt mnoimted in 1S78 to 1,521,947,444 francs, or £00,877,897. 

Tiie slanding army of B. is formed by conscription, to ^Yhicll every healthy man wlio 
has passed liis iiiuetecmth year is liable. Substitution is allowed. The legal period of 
service is eight years, but about five years are allowed on furlougli. According to a law 
passed in 1808, the strength of the army is to be 100,000 men on the wmr footing, and 
40,000 in limes of peace, Tlic importance of B. in a military point of view affords a 
reason for the maintenance of fortifications at Antwerp, Ostend, hlieuporl, Ypres, 
Tournay, ^dons, and other places. 

Ilhuonj of BeUji am to 1830.— In the time of the Homans, the name Gallia Bclg lea 
was given to the southern iSietherlands lying on the coniines of Gaul and Germany. It- 
was peopled by Celtic and German tribes. The latter were predominant in Batavia and 
Friesland, and under the rule of the Franks in the 5tli and 0th c., gained the ascendency 
also in the southern districts. Until the close of the lltli c., tlie feudal system, which 
arose at tiie fall of the Curlovingian dynasty, ])revailod in the Netherlands, w’ here the 
several southern provinces were made duchies and counties. The co. of Flanders, 
superior to all the others in industry and commerce, maintained, during a long struggle,^ 
its independence against France; and, in 1385, wdien the male line of the counts of 
Flanders expired, was annexed to the powerful house of Burgundy, which, in tlie begin- 
ning of tlio loth c., also gained possession of till the other provinces of the Netherlands. 
Tlie rulers of Burgundy aimed at roiiiiding a powerful united state between France and 
Germany, and thcTeforo endeavored to repress the free republican spirit which mani- 
fested itself in the rapidly rising towns. The work of establishingunlimitecl sovereignly 
was interrupted by the fall of Charles the bold, and the partial’ division of his territo- 
ries; but was continued by the emperor Charles V., the grandson of the emperor^Maxb 
milian, and Maria, the heiress of Biiigundy— through the latter of wiiom the Neilier^ 
lands passed into the possession of the house of Hapsburg. After tiie abdication of 
Cfiuuies, these provinces passed into the hands of Philip II., and by the law of primo- 
geniture, should have remained united -with Spain. But scarcely had tlie peace of 
Oliateau-Cambresis (1559) put an end to the encroachments of France, wdien tlie religiom^ 
disputes of the reformation, and the despotic measures of Philip, excited in the provinces 
along and bloody v;arfor civil and religious freedom, wdiich ended in the indepcudenc(‘ 
of the northern o"r Teutonic Netherlands, wliile in the soiitherh or more Celtic provinces 
(now included under B.), both the sovereignly of Spain and the rule of the Homan 
Catholic chiirch continued. In 1598, B. was ceded by Philip 11. to his daughter Isahdla, 
wife of tii(‘ archduke A lliert, when it became a distinct and independent kingdom. Several 
measures for the better regulation of internal affairs, especially in the addiinistmtioii of 
justice, and fo]* tlie revival of industry, wdiich had been injured by the unenlighlenc‘d 
ixfiicy of Philip, v/cre projected. Unfortunately, Albert died childless in 1621, and B. 
fell back into llie hands of Spain, and became involved in the wars attending the 
decline of the Spanish monarchy. Peace was concluded chiefly at the cost of Belgium. 
By tlie treaty of the Pyrenees (1659), the counties of Artois, Tliionville, and other dis- 
tricts, were given to France. Subsequent con((uests by the same powerful neighbor 
secured to iff at the peace of iVixda-CliapcIle (1668), the po.«session of Lille, Charleroi, 
Oudenarde. Courtray, and other places. These were partly restored loB. at the p(;ace 
of Niraegnen; hut as a compensation, Valenciennes, Nieuport, Cambray, St. Orner, 
Charlemoiit, and otiiei' plac(‘s, vrere given up, and only partially regained l\y B. at 
tlie peace of Ryswuck in 1697. After "’the conclusion of this treat^g at the close of the. 
reign of Charles II. of Spain, some endeavors were made to create prosperity in B. by 
a new^ system of taxation and customs, and by the construction of canals, to counteract 
the injury done to its commerce by the closing of the navigation of the Scheldt; hut 
these projected improvements were intmTUpted by the Spanish war of succession, which 
was not conclodetl until the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. By this treaty, B. -was given to 
Austria, Holland retaining the privilege of garrisoning the most important fortresses on 
the French frontier, and also of exercising a monopoly of the navigation of the Scheldt. 
The "‘Belgian commercial company-’ at Ostend, founded by Charles VI, in 1722, fell in 
1731— another sacrilice to the cupidit}^ of Holland. During the Austrian war of suc- 
cession (1744), almost the whole country fell into the hands of the French; but vras 
peaceably restored to Austria by the treaCy of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748). 

B. remained undisturbed by the se^en years’ -war, and during the long peace fol- 
lowing the treaty of Aix-la-Clinpelle, prosperity was restored. Especially during the 
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mild reign of Maria Theresa of Austria, measures of public improvement were pro- 
moted by prince CharlevS of Lorraine, governor of the Belgian provinces. The reign of 
Joseph 11., son and successor of Maria Theresa, began in disputes willi Holland. Tbe 
latter country consented to the abolition of the bixiiihc-contmct, in consequence of 
which, several important fortresses were demolished, though the emperor i’aiied in lii.s 
endeavor to make free the navigation of the Scheldt, But the errors of hi.s internal 
administration were the serious feature of his policy. By his innovations, he olTeiKled 
the religious sympathies of the people, and violated the legal privileges of the states, of 
which iie had made the strict preservation a condition of hbcdicnce. In a short time, 
discontent openly manifested itself. The Austrian authorities were attached ; Brabant 
refused to pay taxes; while the more violent tied into Holland, and organized an armed 
expedition. Returning, they were joined by numbers of the inhabitants, defeated the 
foreign troops, captured Brussels, and, in the beginning of ITOO, declared their inde- 
|)eudence. In the course of the year, however, the Austrians succeeded in regaining 
possession of the country. Tire privileges of the states as they existed at the close of 
the reign of Maria Theresa were restor’ed" and at the same tinre stringent nreasures were 
adopted to prevent any renewal of disturbances. But tiris sle.te of peace wars soon 
interrupted by the outbi'eak of the war of the French revolution. B. was conquered 
by Picbegnr in the campaign of 1794, and subsequently united to France by the treaties 
of Carnpo-Formio and Luneville. It now shared in tire fovtimes of Fr-ance during the 
('-onsulate and the empire; received the code Napoleon; and in all political relations w'as 
organized as a part of France. After the fall of Kapoleon, it was united wdih Holland, 
and its boundaries defined by the congress of Vienna (May 31, 1815). 

At the introduction of the new constitution, the Avant of national unity in language, 
faith, and manners was strikingly manifested by the two great parties— -the Dutch” Prot- 
estant population, with their commercial habits, on the one side, and the Catholic pop- 
ulation, of agricultural and manufacturing B., on the other. These natural and una- 
voidable obstacles to the political harmony of the new kingdom, Avere further increased 
by the unfair treatment wdiieh B. experienced. All tlie more important provisions of the 
eouistitution had a regard chiefly to the interests of Holland. Repeated attempts Avere made 

10 supersede the Belgian language by tlie Dutch in all afinirsof administration and juris- 
prudence, though the former were the'more numerous people; the privileges of The Bel- 
gian clergy Avere abridged ; the poorer classes were .severely taxed; Avhile the govern- 
ment Avas almost exclusively compo.sed of Dutchmen. In 1830, among seven ministers, 
there Avas only one Belgian; among 117 functionaries of the ministry of the interior, only 

11 Belgians; among 103 subordinates of tlie ministry at Avar, only 3 Belgians; and among 
1573 oflicer.s of infant ly, only 274 Belgians. B. w’as politically clivided into tAvo classes 
—the Liberal and tlie Catliolic. Both of these strongly resented and oppiiscd the 
encroachments of Holland: the Liberals, from a desire to’preseiwc tlie national secular 
institutions; the Catliolics, from a desire to prcserAX‘ the national church. The gm^ern- 
inent became alarmed at their increasing hostility ; and i.i]Umatel5q Avhen llieir patriotic 
fiLsion rendered its position critical, it made several cciicessions; the supremacy of the 
Dutch language, and the taxes on the necessaries of life, Avere abolished. Eirofts Avere 
also made to conciliate the Catliolic priesthood. But these concessions came too bite, and 
were, in consequence, only construed as signs of Aveakness. In 1828 and 1820, it Avas 
attempted to coerce and intimidate tlio opposition, by prosecuting the liberal or demo- 
cratic leaders. This only fanned the tire of discontent, Avhich Avas already burning 
fiercely in the hearts of the Belgians, and panting for an opportunity to break out into 
visible insurrection. 

Ifmni 1830 to the present time. — The French rcATJution of 1830 afforded the desired 
occasion. On the king’s birthday (Aug. .24, 1880), several riots occurred in various toAAms 
of Belgium. At this period, hoAveAmr, the idea of separatiem from Holland does not se.em 
to have presented itself consciously to the Belgian mind; the deputies Avho Avere sent 
to the Hague to state the cainses of tlie general dis.satisfaction, merely insisted on its pos- 
sessing a separate administration, Avith the ix’dress of particular gTieva:nc(;.s. But the 
dilatory and obstruct! A^e conduct of the Dutch deputies in the states-general assembly at 
the Hague on the 13th Sept., exasperated the Belgian nation i)eyond measure, A ncAV 
and more resolute insurrection immediately took place. In seven days, the people had 
deposed the old authorities, and appointed a proAisional government. Prince Ib-ec^ 
erick, tiie son of the sovereign, Avho commanded his father’s troops, Avas compelled ta 
retreat from Brussels to Antwerp, having suffered considerable lo.s.s. On tlie 4th Oct. 
B. Avas declared independent by the provisional government, compo.sed of Me.ssieur^ 
Kogier, D’ HoogliAmrst (commandant of the civic guard), Joly, an oflicer of engineers, 
and the secretaries Vanderlinden and De Coppin; count Felix cle Merode, Gendebion, 
Van de Meyer, Nicolai, and Dc Potter, the democratic leader. TJiey also announced 
that a sketch of the new constitiition Avas in course of preparation, and that a national 
(tongress of 200 deputies would shortly be called together. Freedom of education, of tli^ 
press, of I’cligioiis worship, etc., Avere proclaimed. Here and there, the ucaa’' libertA 
shoAved a tendency to become anarchic; but its exce.sses Avere speedily suppressed; and 
at the national congress of the 10th Nov., out of 187 votes, only 13 were in favoi’ of a 
democratic government. Meanwhile, the London congres.s had assembled, and after 
nmture deliberation, recognized tlie severance of the two kingdoms accompli 
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10). Tbe Belgian congress, on its assembly, appointed baron Surletde Cboklcr 
sional rageiit;, but on the 9tli July elected |>rince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg king, who 
entered iSmssels on the 21st of the same month, and subscribed the laws of the constitu- 
tion, This prince proved himself one of the wisest monarchs of modern times. He died 
til 1865, and was succeeded b.y his son, Leopold IL, the present king of Belgium. Hoi- 
iaiid refused to acknowledge the validity of the decision of the London congress, and 
declared war against B., whicli was speedily terminated by France and England — lloh 
hind securing that B. should annually pay 8,400,000 guilders as interest for its share in 
the national debt of Holland. The latter country, however, was still dissatisfied, and 
%'eriUired to empio}’ force. England and France wWe compelled to interfere. The block- 
ade of the coast of Holland brought the Dutch to terms, and the dispute was closed by 
a treaty signed in London, May 21, 1833, 

The munarcliy of B. is hereditary, according to the law of primogeniture, but with a 
perpetual exclusion of females and tlieir descendants. The legislative power is vested 
in the king and two chambers; and the king has the power to dissolve either the senate 
or the iiOiLsc of representatives, or both. The number of deputies in 1869 was 110, sent 
by 41 electoral districts. Electors must be Belgians by birth or naturalization, must have 
attained 2o years of age, and pay taxes, each to the amount of £1 13.?^. 4d. Members of 
the chamber of representatives require no property qualification. The senate consists 
of Imlf the number of representatives, and is elected by the same constituency, but for 8 
years instead of 4. A senator must be 40 years of age, and must pay at least 1000 fiorins 
of direct taxes. The budget is annually voted by the chambers, and the contingent of 
the army is also subject to their annual vote. 

In 1842, a law Was carried in both chambers, by which it w-as enacted that the 
parisliioners should he hound to provide elementary schools, according to the wants of 
the population, in all places where the want of education wms not fully supplied by vol- 
untary means. The main regulations for' the universities were effected by the ministry 
of De Theiix, 1835; but the organization of intermediate instruction (that is, between 
the ecoles primaries and the universities) was postponed, as involving some delicate party 
interests, until 1850; and even then was not concluded in a way satisfactory to the Cath- 
olic clergy. < 

In 1838, it seemed as if Holland and B. were likely to engage in war once more. 
According to the “ twenty-four articles” of the “definitive treaty f” B. was under obli- 
gation to "give up Limburg and a part of Luxemburg during the above-mentioned year. 
Ihiis it now refused to do, and put its army on a war-footing; but its obstinacy finally 
gave way to the unanimous decision of the five great po wens. 

After 1840, the opposition of the Catholic to the liberal party became more and more 
decided. The elections of June 8, 1841, were attended with great excitement, and it was 
a significant fact that the liberal candidates re-elected were everywhere 'returned by 
large majorities, while in the principal towns where Catholics were returned, only small 
majorities appeared. Meantime, ho wever, commerce progressed under a wise and liberal 
policy, 

Iq. July, 1845, the liberal Van de AVeyer, at the head of a new administration, endeav- 
ored to confirm the so-called ^ Vuiiion” of Catliolies and liberals. But he had scarcely 
asserted the prerogative of the civil power in matters pertaining to the question of edu- 
$ cation in the “intermediate schools,’* when he was forsaken bj^ his colleagues, who acted 
under the influence of the Catholic priesthood. In Mar., 1846, a xmrely Catholic minis- 
try was formed under the presidency of De Theiix. This was an anachronism, for the 
elections of 1845 hud secured a victory for the liberals. 

The elections of 1847 at last brought to a close the system of government in subser- 
vience to the church. A new liberal ministry was formed by Rogier and others, whose 
programme of policy promised the maintenmice of the independent civil authority in 
all its subordinate functionaries; a budget favorable to the public with regard to duties 
on provisions; and measures to promote the interests of agriculture. Tim institotk)n of 
numerous agricultural and commercial schools, normal aieliers, x:)opular libraries, and 
otimr means used for raising the working-classes, were followed by most beneficial 
results. Tlie revolutionary tempest of 1848, however, menaced the tranquillity of the 
country; but the king, at the outbreak of the catastrophe in France, promptly declared 
himself ready to retain or to siirrender the crowm of B., according to the decision of tlui 
people. This frank and ready declaration had a successful resutt in strengthening the 
party of order, while it disarmed even those most disaffected to the crown. 

In .Uily, 1848, the result of the elections wms found to be a great strengthening of 
the liberal-constitutional party. In Nov., 1849, a new commercial treaty for 10 years 
was concluded with France, and the duration of the treaty with the German zollverein 
w^as lengthened. In 1850, the educational question was supposed to fie settled on soundly 
liberal principles; but since then there has been a keen stiniggle between the progressists 
and the iiltramontanes. At present the question of liberal aclvance in education and reli- 
gion in B. is, as it is in Prussia, France, and Italy, a question of very considerable interest. 

Nothomb’s Travaux Publics en Belgium (Bruss. 1839); StatisUqite ds la R, Iwthe same 
author (1848); Juste, Mistuire B. (5th ed., 1868); Popliment, Xa B. depuk Van 1830 
(Bruss, 1850). 
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BELOOEOB (Rumnriy Bejetgorodj ‘'wlilte town”), at. of (180’]') 15,200 inlial)itants, in 
the Russian govcrnraent of Kursk. It is- situated on the Donstz, in lat. 50' 40' n., long. 
W 35' east. B., which derives its name from a chalk-hill in the vicinity, is divided intc? 
two — the old and the new towns. It is built chiefly of v/ood, is an archbishop's see, 
has numerous churches, two monasteries, manufactories of leather, soap, etc., and car 
rics on a considerable ti’ade in wax, bristles, andlieinp. Three important fairs ap held 
here during the year. 

BELGEABE', the nummlBingidumim, styled by the Turks Darol-Jilmcl, tlie '‘house 
of the holy war,'’ and in German, Wdmnbiirg, is an important fortifled and commer- 
cial t., capital of Servia. It is situated at the confluence of the rivers Save and. Danube. 
The name B. is derived from the Slavonic worcK^id?6>, “wdiito,” nud grad oy grocL a “fort” 
or “town.” B. contains (1874) 27,605 inhabit, ants, and is divided into four parts — the 
fortress, a very strong place, wdiich, situated on the tongue of land between the rivers, 
commands the Danube; the Water town, also well protected by walls and ditches, on the 
n.^; the Raitzen town on the w. ; and the Palanka on the s. and e. of the citadel. B. con- 
tains 14 mosques. The prince’s palace, the residence of the metropolitan, the national 
theatre, and the public oflices are the inducipai buildings. Vessels navigating the Dan- 
ube anchor between the three islands above Belgrade. B, has manufactories of mras, cut- 
lery, saddlery, ^ilk goods, carpets, etc., and i.s\he scat of the chief Servian authorities. 
It IS the entrepot of the trade between Turkey and Austria. The i)osition of B. has made 
it the chief point of communication between Constantmoplc and Vienna, and the key to 
Ilungary on the s.e. It has consequently been the scene of many liard contests. 
The Greeks held it until 1073, when it was captured by the Hungarian king, Salomon. 
After this, it passed through the hands of Greeks, Bulgarians, Bosnians, and Servians, 
and these last proprietors sold it, in the beginning of the loth c., to the emperor Sigls- 
mund. In 1442, it was unsuccessfully besieged by the Turks, with a large and vain 
outlay of time and money; and when stormed (July 14, 1450), it was retaken from the 
Turks by the heroism of Hunyades and Capistrano. In 1522, it was carried by the sul- 
tan Soliman II; In 1688, it was stormed and taken by Maximilian, elector of Bavaria; 
but in 1090 was recaptured by the Turks, when the Christian garrison had been reduced 
to 500 men. In 1693, B. t\msv vainly besieged by the duke of Oroy ; and in 1717, the cita* 
del surrendered to prince Eugene, after he had defeated an army of 200,000 Turks, with 
a loss to them of 20,000 men. But in 1739, B. again changed owners, the Turks obtain- 
ing it without a shot. In conformity with the treaty then signed, the fortilications wero 
demolished. In 1789, it was again taken by the Austrians under gen. Laudou; but bv 
the treaty of peace, 1791, was restored to the Turks. Prom 1806 to 1813 it was in the pos^ 
sesvsion of the insurgent Servians; and though on the founding of the principality of 
Servia, B. was made the capital, the citadel remained in the hands of the Turks till 1867. 
In tluvt year the porte was constrained by diplomacy to yield up this important posses* 
sion to the Servian government. 

EE'LIAL, or, more accurately, Beli'al, a Hebrew word, signifying idle, wicked, or 
unproiituble. The Scripture phrase, therefore, “sons of B.,” was originally, in all 
])robabilIty, a mere Hebre^v flgurative expression denoting worthless or dissolute persons. 
At a later period, the idea of evil which the word embodies, seems to have been elabo- 
ratcxl into a personality, and B. is supposed by some to correspond to the Pluto of the 
Greeks.^ ■ ■ 

BELIDOR, Beiinakd Pobest be, 1693-1761; a French military engineer, and a 
incmlier of the academy of sciences; author of works on liydrauiic architecture, fortifi- 
cations, engineering, niathematics for the use of artillery, etc. 

BELIEF. This is a word sufficiently intelligible in common speech; but, neverthe- 
less, various subtle problems and protracted controversies have been connected with it 
A brief account of the chief of these may be here given. 

1. It has been a imitter of no small difiiculty witli mental philosophers, to give an 
exact rendering of the state of mind so denominated, or to specify the exact import, test, 
or criterion of tlie act of believing. It is easy enough to comprehend what is meant by 
an idea or a notion, as when we speak of having the idea of a rose, its shape, color, 
odor, etc.; hut -when we make the further step of affirming our belief in the s\veotiiess 
of the rose, it is not so easy to describe the exact change that has come over the mind in 
so doing. In all belief, there must be something intelicctual, something thought of, or 
conceived by the mind; and hence there has been a disposition to recognize tlie believing 
function a.^ one of the properties of our infelMgmee. We believe thiit the sun will rise 
and the tides flow to-raorrow': here are undoubtedly implied intellectual conceptions of 
the sim, his rising, and of to-morrow; of the sea, its movements, and so on. But the 
question comes, what is the difference between conceptions believed in as these are, and 
conceptions quite as clear and intelligible that are not believed? as the notion tliat the 
fluctuation of the sea on the shores of Britain is the same as on the shores cf Italy. It 
is not to the purpo.se to say, that in the one case we have knov.’ledge and evidenet^ and 
not in the other; for what is wanted is to define the change that comes over ns, wlnm 
wimt is a mere notion or supposition passes into a conviction; when a day-dream or 
hypothesis comes to take rank as trutK 



To answer tills inquiry, we inxist Mng iii a reference to for altlicugli belief 

connects itself with our'intciligencc, as now mentioned, it has action for its root and 
nlUinate criterion. Coming up to the edge of a frozen lake, and looking at the thickiie»s 
of the ice, we behove that it will bear to be trodden on, and accordingly walk am'oss it. 
The meaning or purport of the believing state here is, that we do not hesitate to trust 
our safety to 1 1)0 fuel bciieved. Tiie measure of our coiittdence is the measure of our 
readijiC''s IC' act upioo. our (-oaviction. If the frozen lake lie between us and our destina- 
tion, vre feel, elated by the certainty of arrmng there, which wm should not under a 
%vcak or hnperfect trust in the goodness of the ice. Belief, therefore, although embodied 
in ideas, or intellectual coiiceiitions, is in reality a moral power, operating un our con- 
duct, and uff(.*cting our happines.s or ntisery. Belief in coming good cheers us almost as 
much as if it. were already come; a. like strength of conviction of approaching evil is to 
tiicsanie degree depressmg; “tl,\e devils believe, and tremble.’' These two tests — readi- 
ness to act according to what we believe, and influence on the mental tone — clfectually 
so])arate the state in question from mere notions, fazicies, or suppxositior.s, unaccorn- 
panied witli credence. We. have firm contidence in the food we eat being able to nourish 
us; wo exert ourselves to pro(;urc that food, and when we feel hungry, and see it before 
us, we have the mental cdatlon arising from a near and certain prospect of relief and 
graliilcatioiL If there be anything liuitywc work languidly to procure, and feel little 
elated by being near or possessing, our conviction is proved to be feeble as to Die utility 
of tliat thing, or as to the pleasure we shall derive from it. So, in employing means to 
conijjass ends, as wiicn we sow tiiat we may reap, w'ork that we may obta'in abundance, 
studx' that we may be infoniKid — we have a certain confidence in the connection between 
the means and the ends; in other words, w^e are energetically urged to use these means, 
and liaving done so, we have the feeling as if the end were already attained. 

Even in cases the lurtb.est removed in appearance from any action of ours, iJiere is 
no other ci'itcrion. We believe a groat many truths respecting the world, in the siiape 
of general propositions, scientillc statements, affirmations on testimony, etc., which are 
so liiuck beyond our own little sphere, that we can rarely have any occtasioo to involve 
them iii our own procedure, or to feci any hopeful elation on their account. We like- 
wi.se give credit to innumerable events of past history, although the greater number of 
them have never any consequences as regards ourselves. Yet, notwithstanding such 
remoteness of interest, the. tests now mentioned must apj>ly; otherwise, there is no real 
conviction in any one instance, 

Thei'c is a distinction, first characterized by Aristotle, between potentiality and actu- 
ality and 6^s'.se),*wliick truly represents Uvo different states of mind of real occur- 
rence. Besides the actual doing of a thing, we know what it is to be in a state of 
prsparednesis to act, before the emergency has arisen, or wdiile it is still at a distance and 
uncertain. The thirsty traveler, not knowing of a spring wdiere he may drink, is 
debarred from the act that his condition prompts him to, but he is in an attitude of mind 
that we call being ready for action the moment the opportunity arrives. We ali carry 
about us a number of unexecuted resolutions, some of them perhaps remaining so to llie 
last, for want of the occasion. They are not, on that account, to be set aside as having 
no |W*t in our nature; they are genuineqffiases of our activity. So it is with many 
things believed in by us, without any actual prospect of grounding aclions, or staking 
our welfare, upon such tilings. When we say we believe that the circumference of the 
globe is 25,000 ni., if not repeating an empty sound, or indulging an idle conception, 
we give it out that if any occasion arise for acting on this fact, we are rcadj' to do so. 
If we were about to circumnavigate the earth, we should commit ourselves to this reck 
oning. Should there be any hesitation on the point when the time for action came, the 
professed belief wxziild bo shown to be hollow, no matter iiow often we heard die state- 
iiieiit, or repeated it, with acquiescence. The genuineness of conviction is notoriously 
open to question, until an opportunity of proceeding upon it occurs. Very ofttm we 
deceive ourselves and others on tlie point— whether wc are in full potentiality or lire- 
paredness in sonic matter of truth or falsehood.^ There is a very large amount of blind 
acquiescence in, or tacit acceptance of, propositions which never become the siiljjeot of 
any real or practical stake. These beliefs falsely so called confuse the line of di.ariarka- 
tion between mere intellectual notions and states of credence or conviction. Of this 
nature is tiie acceptance given by the mass of mankind to the stat<unents tiicy are accus- 
tomed to hear from the better informed class respecting the facts of scieiKav and the 
transactions of history. They do not dispute those statements; and yet they might he 
little disposed to commit their serious interests to such facts, tlo with regard to the 
religious creed handed down from parent to child. Some are found believing, in the full 
import of the term; others, opposing no negative in any wary, yet never perform any 
actions, or entertain either hope.s or fears, as a consequence of their supposed accept- 
ance of the religion of their fathers; their belief, accordingljq must be set clown as a 
nonentity. 

2. There is considerable interest attached to (he inquiry into the murcss or operating 
cniises of this efficacious attribute of our active nature. What are the influences that 
determine us to adopt sonic notions as grounds of action and elements of hope or depro.s 
sion, in preference to others? llie common answer*to this cjuestion is the possession of 
evidence, of which t\x^o kinds are icckonccl by some schools —namely, experience ui.d 
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Intuition; wljile others recognize experience alone, and reject the intuitive as a sufficient 
foundation of belief. 

As regards the actual sources of men’s convictions, it is undenialjlc that many things 
arc credited without any reference to experience. The existence of superstitions is an 
example. So the partialities arising out of our likings to particular pm'sons, and the 
undue depreciation of the merits of those whom wc aislike, present instances equally 
removed from the criterion of e.xperience. It is evident, therefore, that men do 
not abide hy that criterion, even granting that they ought to do so. Aecorclmgiy, 
it is one of the tasks of the mental philosopher to specify the portions of our con- 
stitution that give birth to false, mistaken, or unfounded beliefs; and in so doing he 
indicates, first, certain intuitive impulses connected with our active nature; and sec- 
ondly, our various feelings, or <3motions. Wlietiior the intuitive be a source of authentic 
beliefs, may be a matter of douht; there is no doubt as to its being a genuine source of 
real convictions. We have a decided tendency from the first to believe that tlie present 
state of things will contiuue, and that the absent resembles the ],»reseiit. ilo that has 
always seen water liquid, cannot at first be convinced that it is ever dr anyw'bere solid 
We have always a great difficulty in surmounting the primilive iinxndse to consider 
other men’s minds as exactly like our own. It is the tendency of the uncultured human, 
being to overgenendiz.e ; and experience comes as a corrective, often very ];>ainful to 
siibniit to. Then, again, as regards the emotions, it is found that every o of tisese, if 
at ail strong, is liable to blind us to the realities of the world. Fear is a notable exam- 
ple.' 'Under a fright, a man will believe in the approach of the direst calamities. Super- 
stition is, for the most part, the offspring of men’s fears. The eitect of a^ strong emotion 
is to exclude from the mind every fact or consideration except tho.se in keeping with 
Itself. Intense vanity so lords it over tlie current of the thoughts and the course of the 
observations, as to present to one’s mind only the very best side of the character. A lit 
of self-abasement and remorse will work the contrary effect. 

It is plain enough, therefore, that we are very often in the wrong, by trusting to our 
intuitive tendencies, and as often so under our emotions; w'hile we are as ready to act, 
and to derive comfort or the opposite, under false beliefs, as under the very soundest 
that we can ever arrive ;it. The practice of life points to experience as the check to wrong 
helievlng. If we find on tria.l that another man’s feelings differ very much from ours iff 
the same circumstances, we sttind corrected, and are perhaps wiser in future. So, in 
vscience, experiment is lh(3 ultimate canon of truth. There prevails, notwithstanding, 
in one school of philosophy, comprising the majority of mctaphysipal philosophers botli 
in England and fti Germany and France, the opinion that experience is not the only 
sourec^even of mind or true beliefs! There are those wdio contend for an dprlimovigm of 
scientilic brst principles; such, for example, as the axioms of matliematics, “Tirings 
that are equal to the same thing are equal to one another,” is one of the class about 
which thi.s dispute reigns. There is also a doctrine current that the law of causation has 
an, authority derived from intuition. Another cla.ss of beliefs relates to matters alto- 
gether beyond experience; such is the metaphysical doctrine of tlie inhuite. These 
various convictions— as they are called, "being grounded solely in the internal 
impulses of the human mind — are all open to one common remark. It mu.st be conceded 
tliat some intuitive beliefs are unsound, seeing tliat we are obliged to reject a greater or 
less numlier because of their being fiatly contradicted our experience. But if any 
have to be rejected in this way, wdiy may not all be; and what criterion.’ apart from 
experience, can be set up for discriminating tlio.se that we are to retain? Man undoubt- 
edly lias boundless longings; and the doctrine of the infinite corresponds in a manner to 
these. But in actual life we tind very few of our desires fully gratified, not even those 
most honorable to the human mind, such as curiosity, the passion for self-improvement, 
and the desire of doing good. How, then, are we to ascertain which of llie longings carries 
with it its own necessary fulfillment ? ' Moreover, the intuitive tendencies are exceed- 
ingly various in men ; ami all cannot be equally true. 

Testimony, which is properly reckoned one of the sources of belief, is, in its operation, 
partly founded on an intuitive tendency, and partly on experience. We at first believe 
whatever vra are told; the primitive phase of our nature is credulity; the experience that 
we soon attain to of untrue statements puts us on our guard, and we iearn to receive 
testimony under some circumstances, and from some persons, and not in all cases 
indiscriminately. 

3. ReqmmbUUn for Belief . — A lengthened controversy arose some time ago, on the 
saying of Lord Brougham, that '‘man is no longer accountable to man for bis belief, 
over which he has himself no control.” Keduced to precise term.s, the meaning of this 
assertion is: a man’s belief being involuntary, he is not punishable for it. The question 
tlieref ore arises, how far is belief a voluntary function? for it is known that the will does 
to some e.xterit mffuence it. 

What a man shall see when he opens his eyes is not in his own po’wer; hut the open- 
ing of the e 3 ^es is a voluntary act. So, after listening to a train of arguments on a cer- 
tain dispute, wc might be irresistibly inclined to one side; but, supposing u.s to live in a 
(fountry where the adhesion to that side is criminal, and punished severe!}?', wo should 
very likely be deterred from hearing or reading anything in its favor. To this extent, 
the adoption of a belief is voluntary. The application of strong motives of the nature 
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of reward or punishment is sufficient to cause one creed to prevail rather than another, 
aswc see in those countries and iu those ages where there has been no toleration of 
dissent from the established religion. Tlie mass’ of the people have been in this way so 
fenced in from knowing any other opinions, that they have become conscientiously 
attached to the creed bf their education. 

Yflien the question is asked, therefore, whether punishment can control . men’s 
beliefs, and not their professions merely, all history answers in the affirmative, as ihgards 
religious and political creeds, on which the majority of mankind, being insuflreieut 
judges of themseives, are led by tradition and by education. But in matters of daily 
practice, where the simplest can judge ,gs well as the wisest, the case is altered. Ko 
sses'erity of threat could bring a man into the state of believing that his night’s rest was 
iiurtfui to him; he might be overawed into saying that it was so, but he would never 
act out his forced affirmation, and therefore he would show that he did not believe it. 

If the sentence of Lord Brougham is held to imply that all beliefs are beyond the 
power of external motives, and therefore that rewards and punishments can go lio further 
than making outward conformity, we must pronounce it erroneous. For granting that 
motives cannot have a direct efficacy on the state of a man’s convictions — which cannot 
be conceded in all eases — yet the imiirect influence is so great as to produce the uiumim- 
ity of whole nations for centuries in some one creed. But if it is only meant, that 
such indirect means not to be applied to sway men’s convictions, this is merely a 
way of affirming the right of free thought and inquiry to all mankind, and the iniquity 
of employing force on such a matter.— On the subject of belief generally, see Bain on 
the Emotions and the Will. 

BELISA'SIIJS (in Slavonic, White Prince”). This heroic and loyal sol- 

dier, to whom the emperor Justinian was principally indebted for the glory of his reign, 
was born at Germania, in Illyria, about 505 a.d. He first assumed a conspicuous posi- 
tion wlieii he w^as appointed to the command of the eastern army of the empire, 
stationed on the confines of Persia, where, in 530 a.d., lie gained a victoiy over a Per- * 
sian army nearly twice as large as his own. The historian Procopius was at this time 
secretary to Belisarius. In the following year, when the Persians had penetrated into 
Syria, intending to attack Antioch, B. being compelled by the impatience of his troops 
to offer battle at Calliriicum, a town at the junction of the rivers Bilecha and Euphrates, 
was defeated, and in consequence recalled. This petulant injustice, however, did not 
weaken tliat principle of duty which ever contrc^jled and inspired the great soldier. He 
still remained the firm supporter of his sovereign. In Constantinople, the strife of the 
two parties, styled respectively “the green” and “the blue,” had endangered tlic 
authority and even the life of Justinian; already a new emperor, Hypatias, bad been 
elected, when B., at the head of the life-guards, attacked and slew, in the race-course, 
30,000 of the green or anti-loyalist party, and thus restored tranquillity. Previous to 
this, he had married a wealthy hut protiigate lady, Antonia, wdiom he loved with the 
same blind iixoriousness that Marcus Aurelius exhibited towards Faustina. The only 
points in liis history which are not edifying, are those in which lie yielded to her 
noxious solicitations. Tlie mililary career of B. may be divided into two great epochs; 
the war against the Yandals iu Afnca, and the war against the Goths iu Italy, which 
again subdivides itself into two campaigns, wuth an interval of four years between them. 

The first of these ep<)di3 was commenced by Justinian sending B., in 533 a.d., with an 
army of 15,000 men into Africa, in order to recover the provinces there held by the Van- 
dal king, Gelimer. After achieving two victories, B. made the king a prisoner, seized 
his treasures, and after conquering Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Isles, he brought 
him to Constantinople, where he fq^peared in a triumphal procession of the conqueror — 
the first that a subject had enjoyed since the days of Tiberius. The African Yandals 
never recovered from this overthrow. Medals* were struck in B.’s honor; and 
on the 1st Jan., 535, he was invested with the dignity of “consul,” and granted a second 
triumph, according to the old republican style. The second \var was occasioned by the 
divisions existing in the royal family of the Ostrogoths, which induced Justinian to 
attempt to wrest Italy from the hands of the barbaiians. In 535, B. conquered Sicily ; 
and iu the autumn of 530, he crossed over to lower Italy, where all the cities submitted 
to him except INhiplos, which he carried by storm, bn the 10th of Dec. he entered 
Eome, having made an amicable arrangement with the inhabitants. As he found his 
forces not strong enough to contend with the Goths in open field, lie allowed himself to 
be inclosed and besieged in Rome: after the defense iiad lasted a year, the Goths raised 
the siege. In 538, Narses had been sent with a reinforcement for the army in Italy; but 
some misunderstanding occurring between the two generals, they were prevented from 
relieving Milan, wliick in 539 was carried and devastarted by Braias, nephew of the 
Gothic king, Yitiges. Consequently, ISfarses wms recalled from Italy; and B., now 
placed at the head of both armies, refused to assent to a treaty proposed to king Yitiges 
by Justinian’s ambassadors. Yitiges had persuaded the Persian king, ChosroeSj'to 
Invade the eastern Roman territory. B, now drove the Goths back to Ravenna, which 
he captured in 540, along with Yitiges himself. But before he could complete his con- 
quest of the Goths, he was recalled by Justinian to Constantinople, where he soon 
appeared, bringing with him the king Yitiges, several Gothic chieftains, and the royal 
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treasures. In 541-42, lie was eii gaged in a campaign against tlie Persians, rvlio had cap- 
tured Antioch; but was again recaued,^ on account'of slanderous representations made to 
the emperor,and the enterprise necessarily proved indecisive, ills second grfait struggle 
wdth the Ostrogoths now begins. In 544, the barbarians, under Totila, again invaded 
and reconquered Italy. B.' was sent against them, hut with an idsufiicient army. He, 
however, niaintamed his gimiiid for tive years, harassing tlie enemy by his skillful 
iiiovcnients, and even succeeded so far as to regain possession of 'Rome. But, in 
spite of his repeated entreaties, no reinforcements were sent to him; and in Sept., 548, 
he gave up the command, his rival, Narses, being appointed hi his place. After ten 
yeal’s of retirement, B. once more came forward at the liead of an ariny hastily col- 
lected, and overthrew the Bulgarians, who had threatened Constantinople. Here this 
I’aitlifiil servant, who at Ravenna had, in a spirit of noble loyalty unknown to the 
■warriors in those sellish and ambitious times, refused the crown of iltily olTered to him 
by the Cloths, was at length accused of a conspiracy against Justinian, and imprisoned, 
Dec., oG3; hut according to Malala and Theophanes, Justinian heeaine convinced of 
B, ’s innocence, and restored him, after six months, to all his honors, lie clierl Mar., 564. 

The biogra])hy of B. has been treated with great license by wnter.s of fiction, 
especially by Marmontel, who has represented the'liero as cruelly deprived of sight, 
and reduced to beg for his bread hi the streets of Constantinople. Tzetzes, a writer 
of the 12th c., states that, during his half-year’s imiirisonineut, B. suspended a bag 
from the wiridow of his cell, and exclaimed to those who passed by ‘‘^rive an 
obolusto B., who rose by merit, and wuis cast down by envy!” but no writer contem- 
porary with B. mentions this circumstance. Lord ^bdion, in his' Life of Belisartm 
(Lend. 1829), endeavors, but without success, to confirm the tradition, dr rather the fic- 
tion, of B. being deprived of sight and reduced to menclicanc.y. This fiction sup- 
plies the subject of a line pictui^ by the French painter Gerard. 

In figure, B. was tall and majestic; in disposition, humane and generous; pure in 
his morals, temperate in his habits, a valiant soldier, a skillful general, and above ail, 
possessed by a sublime spirit of loyalty to his sovereign. 

BELIZE. See Balize, 

BELHT’EIE, or Bailjuuie, a t. of India, in the British district of Moradnbad, n.w. 
provinces, 2 in, n.w. from Kashipiir. Pop. ’71, including part of Kashipur, 8253. 

BELKNAP, a co. in New Hampshire; intersected by the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal railroad; 360 sq.m.; pop. ’80, T7,948. The surface is hilly, soil fertile. Co. 
seat. Laconia. ' ' ^ 

BELKNAP, Jeremy, d.d,, 1744-98; b. Mass., and graduate of Harvard; pastor in 
New Hampsliive, and over Federal street cluircli, Boston. He founded the Massachu- 
setts historical society in 1791. Among his works vu'q History of Mic B.amj)shire, and 
Jjn>eriea>n Biography, 

BELL. Bells are usually formed of a composition of copper and tin, called bell- 
metal. When the proper proportions of the two metals are fused together, tlie com- 
pound is poured into a mold. Authorities differ as to the best proportions of the copper 
and tin. Borne give 80 parts of copper to 20 of tin, or 4 to 1; others state the propor- 
tions as being 3 to 1. In the reignof Henry III. of England, it would seem to have 
been 2 to 1 ; and the small bronze bells discovered by Mr.'Layard in the palace of Nim- 
roiid, are found to contain 10 of copper to 1 of tin. Hand-bells are often made of brass, 
antimony alloyed with tin, German silver, real silver, and gold. Tiic notion that in 
old times silver was mixed with bcll-nietal to sweeten tlie tone, is a mi.stake. Silver, in 
any quantity, would injure the tone. The quality of a bell depends not only on the 
composition of the metal it is made of, hut very much also on its siiapc. and on the propor- 
tions between its height, width, and thickness; for wliich tlie hell-founder has rules 
derived from experience, and confirmed by science. The piic/n of a bell is higher the 
smaller it is. For a peal of four bells to give the pure chord of ground tone (key-note), 
third, fifth, and octave, the ditimeters require to be as 30, 24, 20, '"l5, and the weights as 
80, 41, 24, 10. A less quantity of metal than is due to the caliber of the hell though 
giving the same note, produces a meager harsh sound; and the real or fancied superi- 
ority in dignity of tone of some old bells, is ascribed to a greater w(?ight of metal having 
been allowed for the same note than modern economy would dictate. Bells have been 
cast of steel, some of which have had a tone nearly (jqiuil in fineness to that of the best 
bell-raetal but deficient, in length, having less vibration. Some have also been cast of 
glass, with a considerable thickness of tiie material; and these give an extremely fine 
sound, but are too brittle to stand the continued use of a clapper. 

From a remote antiquity, cymbals and iiand-belis were iis(?d in religious ceremonies. 
In Egypt, it is certain that the'feast of Osiris wais announced by ringing hells; Aaron, 
and other Jewish high-priests, wore golden bells attached to their vestments; and in 
Athens, the priests of Cybele used bells in their rites. The Greeks employed them 
{lioda)\vL camps and garrison ; and the Romans announced the hour of bathing and of 
business by the tmtmrmbulum. The introduction of hells into Chi'istinn churches is 
usually ascribed to Paidiniis, bishop of Nola in Oampania (400 a.b.); but there is no 
evidence of their existence fora century later. That they were first made in Campania, is 
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inferred from the name given to them— h the hell-tower. Their 

use in churches and monasteries soon spread through Ghrlstendom. The}' were introduced 
into Franco about 550; and Benedict, abbot of Ayearmoutli, brought one from Italy for his 
church aljont 080. Pope Sabinian (600) ordained that every hour should be aunaunced 
by sound of bell, that the people might he warned of the approach of the horn anioniai^, 
or hours of devotion. Bells came into use in the east in the 9th c., and in Swdlzerhmd 
and Germany in the 11th, century.. Most of the bells, first used in Western Christendom 
seem to have been hand-bells. Several examples, some of them, it is believed, as old as 
tlie 6t li c., arc still preserved in Ireland, Scotland, and "Wales. They arc made of lliin. 
plates of hammered iron, bent into a four-sided form, fastened with rivets, and brazed 
or bronzed. Pciliaps the most remarkable is that wdiich is said to have belonged to 8t. 
lhatrick, Qi\\\Qdt\\QCiOfj-an.-eadhaeMa the 'bell of Patrick’s 'Will. ' It is 6 

in. high, 5 in. broad, amd 4 in. deep, and is kept in a case or shrine of brass, enriched 
with gems and wdtli gold and silver filagree, and made (as an inscription in Irish shows) 
hetw- ecu the years idol and 1105. The bell itself is believed to be mentioned in the 
Annuls of Ulshr as early as the year 552. Engravingsas well of the bell as of its shrine, 
witli a history of ])Oih, hy the Rev. Dr. Reeves of Lusk, W'ere published at Belfast 
(where the relic is preserved) in 1850, Some of the Scotch bells, of tiie same primitive 
type, are Ogured and described in tliQ lllustmtscl C\italogiie qf tlie Archosologiml Musemn 
at Edinhuvgh in 1850 (Edin. 1859). The four-sided hell of St. Gall, an Irish missionary, 
who died about 646, is still shown in the monastery of the city which bears his name in 
Switzerland. Church-bells w^ere suspended either in the steeples or church-towers, or 
in special bell-towers. They were long of coniparatively small size; the bell which a 
king presented to the church of’ Orleans in the 11th c., and which was remarkable in its 
agtC Aveighed only 2600 pounds. In the 13th c., much larger hells began to be cast, but 
it was not until the 15Lli c. that they reached really considerable dimensions. The bell 
“Jacqueline” of Paris, cast in 1400, weighed 15,000 pounds; another Paris bell, east in 
1472, weighed 25,000 pounds; the famous bell of Rouen, cast in 1501, weighed 36,364 
pounds. "The largest hell in the Avorld is the great bell or monarch of Moscow, above 21 
ft. in height and diameter, and weighing 193 tons. It was cast in 1734, but fell down 
during a iire in 1737, Avas injured, and remained sunk in the. earth till 1837, when itAvas 
raised, and now forms the dome of a chapel made by excavating the si)ace below it. 
Another ]\1 oscoav bell, cast in 1819, AA'eighs 80 tons. The great bell at Pekin, 14 ft. 
high, Avitii a diameter of 13 ft., Avei.gli3 5^1 tons; those of Olmutz, Rouen, and Vienna, 
nearly 18 tons; that first cast for the new palace at Westminster (but cracked), 14 tons; 
that of the Roman Catholic catliedral at Montreal (cast 1847), 18.V tons; “great Peter,” 
placed in York Minster 1845, tons; “great Tom” at Lincoln, 5.} tons; great bell 
of St. Paiibs, SfV foas. — See an interesting article on Bells in the Quarterly Mevkio 
te Sept., 1854. 

From old usage, bells are intimately connected with the services of the Christian 
church — so miicliLso, that apparently from a spirit of opposition, the j^Iohammedan.s 
reject the use of hells, and substituteYor them the cry of the Imaum from the top of 
th*e mosques. Associated in various Avays with the ancient ritual of tiie church, bells 
acquired a kind of sacred character. They were founded with religions ceremonies (see 
Schiller’s ode), and consecrated hy a complete baptismal service; received names, had 
sponsors, were sprinkled with water, anointed, and finally covered Avith the AAdiite gar- 
ment or ebrisom, like infants. Tliis usage is as old as the time of Alcuin, and is still 
practiced in Roman Catholic countries. Bells had mostly pious inscriptions, often 
indicative of the wide-spread belief in the mysterious Adrtue of their sound. ^Timy were 
believed to disperse storms and pestilence, dVive away enemies, extinguish fire, etc. A 
common inscription in the middle ages was ; 

Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabbata pango, 

Excito lentos, di.ssipo ventos, paco cruentos. 

Among the superstitious usages recorded to taken place in old St. Paul’s church 
in London, Avas the “ringinge the hallowed belle in great tempestes or liglitninges” 
(BraneVs Popular Ant iqn Hies, vol. ii.). From this superstition possibly sprang the later 
notion, that Avben the great bell of St. Paul’s tolled (AAdiich it does only on the death of 
a member of the royal family, or a distinguished personage in the city) it turned all the 
beer sour in tlie neighborhood — a fancy"facetiously referred to by Washington Irving 
in the Sketch-Boolc. 14 Avould seem that the strange notion that bells «arG elilcaeious ? i 
dispelling storms, is by no means extinct. In 1852, the bishop of Malta ordered the 
church-hells to be rung for an hour to allay a gale. 

Church-bells Avere "lit one time tolled for those passing out of the world. It was a 
preA^ailiug superstition that bells had the power to terrify evil spirits, no less than to 
dispel storms; and the custom of ringing what was called the passing-Ml, “grew [we 
quote the Avriter in the Quarterly Remew above referred to] out of the belief that devils 
troubled the expiring patient, and lay in AAmit to afilict the soul the moment when it 
escaped from the boHy.” . . . “The tolling of the passing-bell was retained at the 

reformation; and the "people Avere instructed that its use was to admonish the living, 
and excite them to pray for the dying.” But “by the beginning of the 18t.h c., the 
passing-hell, in the proper sense of the term, had almost ceased to be heard. The toll- 
ing. indeed, continued in the old fashion ; but it took place after the death, instead of 
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before.” The practice of slowly and solemnly tolling clmrch-bells at dcatlis, or while 
funerals are being conducted, is still a usage in various parts of the country, more par- 
ticularly as a murk of respect for the deceased. There is anotlier use of the bell in reli- 
gion, called the pardon or am bell, abolished ^Amoug Protestants. The pardon-bell was 
tolled before and after divine service, for some time prior to t lie reformation, to call the 
worshipers to a preparatory prayer to the Virgin Mary before engaging in the solem- 
nity, aiid an invocation for pardon at its close. Bishop Burnet has recorded the order 
of *a bishop of Sarum, in 1538, concerning the discontinuance of the custom. It runs 
thus: “That the bell called the pardon or ave bell, wliicli of longe tynie hatbe been 
used to be tolled tliree tymes after and before divine service, bo not hereafter in any part 
of my diocesse any more tollyd.” 

The ringing of* the cwrfew-bdl, supposed to have been introduced into England by 
Wiriia,m the conqueror, was a custom of a civil or political nature, ami only strictly 
observed till the end of the reign of William Rufus. Its object was to warn tlio public 
to extinguish their fires and lights at eight o’clock in the evening. The eight o’clock 
ringingls stiil continued in many parts of England and Scotland. 

As'"the liberty of public worship in places of meeting by themselves was yielded to 
dissenters, by the various governments of Europe, only wdth reluctance, the use of bells 
in chapels as a summons to divine service is not allowed except in the more enlightened 
countries. Speaking on this subject as referring to England, lord chief 'justice Jervis, 
in giving judgment on a case tried at the Croydon assizes in 1851, says: “With regard 
to the right of using bells in places of worship at all, by the common law, churches of 
every denomination liave a full right to use bells, and it is a vulgar error to suppose that 
there is any distinction at the present time in this respect.” Throughout England and 
Scotland, however, comparatively few dissenting places of worship possess bells— stili 
fewer have steeples. In towns and villages, the places of worship coimected with the 
established church are commonly distinguished by some kind of belfry or bell-cote with 
bells. Tiie ringing of these for divine service on Sundays, and on other occasions, forms 
the theme of many poetical allusions. The lines of Cowper will occur to recollection: 

How soft the music of those village bells, 

Falling at interval, upon the ear. 

In cadence sweet! now dying all away. 

Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 

Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on. 

On all that belongs to the playing of bells in belfries, the inventive genius of the 
Netherlands long since arrived at proficiency. In some of the cimreh-towers of that 
country, the striking, chiming, and playing of bells is incessant; the tinkling called 
chimes usually accompanies the striking of the hours, half-hours, and quarters; while 
the playing of times comes in as a special divertisement. In some instances, these tune- 
playing bef Is are sounded by means of a cylinder, on the principle of a barrel-organ; but 
ill other.s, they are played with keys by a musician. The French apply the carillonH 
to the tunes played on bells; but in England, it is more usual to give'the term carillons 
to the suites of bells -whicli yield this kind of music. In this last sense, the tower of 
Lcs Halles, a large building at Bruges, is allowed to contain the tlnest carillons in 
Europe. There is a set of music-bells of tliis kind in the steeple of St. Giles's churcli, 
Edinburgh, On these, tunes are pla3md for an hour daily at certain seasons by a musi- 
cian, who has a small salary from the’ civic corporation. 

Many of the church-towers in London are provided with peals of bells, the ringing of 
which is a well-knoivn practice. Eight bells, wdiich form an octave or diatonic scale, 
make the most perfect peal. The variety of changes or permutations of order that can bo 
rung on a peal, increases enormously wdth the number of bells: 3 bells allow 6 changes; 4 
bells, 24; 12 bells give as many as 479,001,600 changes. The ringing of peals differs 
entirely from tolling— a distinction not sufficiently recognized in those places where an 
ordinary ringing of bells is made to suffice alike for solemn and festive occasions. The 
merry peal almost amounts lo an English national institution. It consists in I'inging the 
peal in moderately quick time, and in a certain order, without interruplioii, for the space 
of an houi’. Merry peals are rung at marriages (if ordered), and at (ffher festive events, 
the ringers being properly paid, according to use and wont. The English appear to be 
fond of these peals, and the associations which they call up. They actually make 
bequests to endow periodical peals in their parish church-towers; leaving, for example, 
so much money to ring a merry peal for an hour on a certain evening of the -week, or to 
commemorate victories, or some other subjects of national rejoieiug.'^in all time coming. 
One of the most celebrated peals of bells in London is that of St. "Marj-le-Bow, Cheap- 
side, whieh^ form the basis of a proverbial expression meant to mark emphatically a 
London nativity — “Born within the sound of Bow-bells.” Brand spcMiksof a substantial 
endowment by a citizen for the ringing of Bow-bells early every morning to wake up the 
London apprentices. The ringing of bells in token of merriment is an old usage in 
England, as we iearn from Shakespeare: 

Get thee gone, and di^ my grave thyself, 

And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear. 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 

Bometimes, in compliment to a newly opened churcli, efforts are made to furnish its 
belfry witU the proper number of bells, and to endow it at once for a weekly merry peak 



It is common for some of tlie Immbler class of parisMoners to form a company of bell- 
ringers, acting under tlie authority of the church -wardens. Some endowments for peals 
embrace a supper, as well as a money payment to the rimrers; and of course, in such 
circumstances, there is little risk of the merry peal falling'into desuetude. The conse- 
quence is, tJiat what with marriages, and other festive celebrations, and as a result of 
iuidowmcnts, merry peals are almost constantly going on ^somewhere in the metropolis— a 
hne proof, it may be said, of the naturally cheerful and generous temperament of the 
English, and of their respect for old customs. In Lancashire, the art of playing on bells 
is cultivated with much enthusiasm and success. The bells are smalh and aminged on a 
movable stand; they are struck by a small instrument which is held in each hand of the 

performer, and produce a sweet tinkling kind of music. 


The custom of hanging bells on the necks of horses, cows, and other animals, was in 
use by the Homans, and still survives. The bells give notice of approach in the dark, 
{uid hung on cows, goats, or sheep, these animals can be easily found in the woods, or 
on the mountains. The charming poetical allusion of Gray— 


And drowsy tinldings Ml the distant folds— 

wull be called to remembrance. In some parts of England, as many as eight small bells, 
forming an octave, are attached to the harness of wagon-horses. The attaching of bells 
in a fanciful manner to riding and sleighdiorses is common in some parts of Europe and 
America. 

The term bell is infused in much of our conversational phraseology. "‘To bear the 
bell,” is a phrase which we previously attempted to explain. At one period, a sliver bell 
was the prize in liorse-races in England, and the winning horse wms said to hear away the 
bell A less probable explanation is, tliat the plirase originated in the custom of one of 
the most forward sheep in a hock carrying a beli. Hence, at least, “bell-wether of the 
flock,” a plirase applied disparagingly {o the leader of a party. The old fahle, in which 
a sagacious mouse proposes that a beil shall be hung on the neck of the cat, so that all 
the mice may be duly warned of her approach, ha^ given rise to the well known-phrase 
of “ belling the cat.” Any one who openly and courageonslj^ does something to low^er 
the. offensive pretensions of a powerful and dangerous person, is said “ to bell the cat.” 

The hanging of bells in dwelling-houses, and ringing them by means of wires from the 
difterent apartments, is quite a modern invention ;^for it ■was not knowm in England in 
the reign, of queen Anne. Lately, there jias been a great improvement in domestic hell-- 
hanging. Instead of traversing the apartments, and turning and ■winding by means of 
cranks, the wires are carried directly upward in tubes in theNvalls to the garret: thence 
from a row of cranks they descend together to their respective bells, w^hicli are hung in 
one of the lower passages. 3rIorc recently, there has been introduced a system of electric 
bells, which is likely to supersede all others. The arrangement coiislsh^ of an electro- 
magnet, wdth its armature fastened at one end by a spring, and terminating: at the other 
in a liammer, by -which the hell is struck, Tlie battery may be placed in any part of the 
building, and as there is no motion in the wires, no cranks or other apparatus are required. 
Contact is made by pressing a stud, and messages may be sent to any part of the house, 
by the Morse alphabet, or o'tlier code of signals. 

BELL, a CO. in s.e. Tvcntucky, bordering on West Virginia and Tennessee, and drained 
by the Cumberland river; 500. sq.m. ; pop.’SO, 6,055— 180 colored. The surface is ropgli, 
and in some parts mountainous. Agriculture is the principal business. Co. seat, Fine- 
viile. This CO. wars formerly called josh Bell. 

BELL, a CO. in w. Tennessee on the Mississippi, recently established; a good cotton 
section. Co. seat, Grand Junction. 

BELL, a CO. in Texas, in a fine prairie region on the Leon river, well adapted to 
general agriculture; 850 sq.m.; pop. 70, 9771—- 1104 colored. Co. seat, Belton. 

BELL, Andrew, d.d., author of the Madras System of Edneniion, w^as J)orn at St. 
Andrews in 1753, and educated at the university of that place. Subsequently he took 
orders in the church of England; and after residing for some time in Briti.^li America 
was appointed one of the chaplains at fort St. Ge^orge, Madras. While here he was 
intrusted by the directors of the East India company wdth tlie ma-nagement of an insti- 
tution for the education of the orphan children of the European military. The arduous 
character of his new duties compelled him to reflect seriously on the best means of ful- 
filling them. As he found it impossible to obtain the services of properly (]uahfied 
ushers, he at length resorted to the expedient of conducting the school by the aid of the 
scholars themselves. Hence originated the far-famed “ Monitorial System” (q.v.). 
After superintending the institution for seven years, the state of liis health forced liim to 
return to Europe. On his departure he received a most flattering testimonial from the 
directors of the school. In 1797, after his arrival in England, B. published a pamphlet 
entitled ^An Experiment in Edncatimiy made at the Male Asylum of Madras ; suggesting a 
System by which a School or Family may teach itself under the Superintendeiice of the Master 
or Parent, This pamphlet attracted little attention until Joseph Lancaster, a dissenter, 
commenced to work upon the system, and succeeded in obtaining for it a large measure 
of public recognition. In 1808, Lancaster also published a tractate on education, recom- 
mending the monitorial system, as it was now called, and admitting B. to be the original 
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inventor of It, an admission which he afterwards discreditably retracted, Lancasterian 
Kcliools now began to spread over the country. The church grew alarmed at the sue- 
cessfid resuits of the efforts made by dissenters to educate tiie poor, and resolved to be 
pliilaiithropical ere it was too late. B. was put up against Lancaster. Money was col- 
lected and an immense amount of emulation was excited in the bosoms of cburciimcn. 
Fortunately, however, this rivalry produced only beneficial effects, and the motives 
which induced it may therefore be forgotten. Later in life B. was made a prebendary 
of Westminster, and master of Sherbom hospital, Durham, lie was also a member of 
various learned societies. He died at Cheltenham, Jan. 28, 1832. He left (besides a val- 
uable estate) £ 120,000 of three percent stocks for the purpose of founding various 
educational institutions in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leith, Aberdeen, Inverness, Cupar, 
and St. Andrews. 

BELL, Sir Gu'akles, an eminent surgeon, whose discoveries in the nervous system 
have given him a European fame, was born at Edinburgh in 1778, and while a mere 
youth assisted his brother John (afterwards noticed) in his anatomical lectures and 
demonstrations. In 1797 he was admitted a member of the Edinburgh college of sur- 
geons, and soon after appointed one of the surgeons of the royal iiitirmary. In 1806 he 
proceeded to London, and for some years lectured 'with great success on anatomy and 
surgery at the academy in Great Windmill street. Admitted, in 1812, a member of the 
ro/iii college of surgeons, London, he was elected one of the surgeons of the Middlesex 
holspital, in which "institution he delivered clinical lectures, and raised it to the high- 
est repute. To obtain a knowdedge of gunshot wounds, he twice relinquished his Lon- 
don engagements— the first time after the battle of Corunna in 1809, when he visited the 
wounded landed on the southern coasts of England; the other after the battle of Water- 
loo, when he repaired to Brussels and was put in charge of a hospital with 300 men. 
In 182i, ho was appointed senior professor of anatomy and surgery to the royal college of 
surgeons, London, and subsequently a member of the council. On the establishment of 
the London university, now university college, in 1826, B. was placed at tlie liead of their 
new medical school. He delivered the general opening lecture in his own .section, and 
followed it by a regular course of characteristic lectures on plivsinlogy ; but soon 
resigned, and con lined himself to his extensive practice, which was chieliy in nervous 
alfcctions. In 1831 lie w’as one of the five eminent men in science knighted on th;.* 
accession of William IVL, the others being sir John Herschel, sir David Brewster, sir 
John Leslie, and sir James Ivory. In 1836 lie Vas elected profe.ssor of surgery in the 
university of Edinburgh. He was a fellow of the royal societies of London and Edin- 
burgli, and a member of .some other learned bodies. Author of various works on sur- 
gery and the nervous system, and editor, jointly with lord Brougham, of Paley’s AW- 
ileiicaqf MUf/ml lieUf/iOji, B. was one of the -eight distinguished men selected to write 
the celebrated Bnclf/ewater Ireatises, his contribution b(‘ing on The llamh Mccharikui 
and Vihd ItJd-Jmrrae/itti, eMnclng Design. (1834). He died suddenly, xVprIl 30, 1842 
Among Ills principal works are: The Anatomy of the Bndn Explahtcd in a Series of 
Engnuungs, 12 ])lates (Loud. 1802, 4{o); A Series of Engravings Expt((ining the Course, of 
the (Loud. 1804, 4to); Essays on the. Anatomy of Expression in Paiutinrp plates 

(Loud. 1803, 4to); posthumous edition much enlarged, entitled The Anahuuj and Philos- 
ophy of Expression aseonnca'ed with the Pine Arts (Lond. 1844, Svo); A Bystern of Operathe 
Surgery, 2 vols. (Lond. 1807-9; 2d ed. 1814); Dissertation on Gunshot VGanids (Lorui. 
1814, 2 vols. 6 VO); Anatomy no ul Physiology of ilia Jluni'm Body, 3 vols. (j 81 6); various 
papers on the nervous system which originally appeared \n the Phposophteal Transactions: 
.Exposition of the Katnral System of the JSherrrs of the Uumtn i? ;;'(?/'( 182 1); Institutes of 
Surgery (EliwAi vols. 1838, 12m.o’); Animal Mechanics, contributed to Library for 
the idiffasion of Useful Knowledge {MU'S)', Keroom System of the Hu naan LWy (1830),* 4to. 
See Oorvesjiondenex of Sir Charles B. (1870). 

BELL, CuARLEs H., 1708-1875; b. N. Y. ; rear-admiral in the XT. S, nav5^ He 
served in the wmr with England in 1812, and iii the rebellion, rising to commo- 
dore in 1862, and admiral in 18116. 

BELIj George Joseph, an eminent lawyer, brother of Sir Charle.s, was b. at Edin- 
burgh, IMarch 26, 1770, and passed advocate in 1791. Acknowledged one- of tlio great- 
est masters of commercial jurisprudence of his time, and in parlic-ularof that depart- 
ment of it which relates to t!\e laws of bankruptcy, he was, in 1822, appointcMl professor 
of Scots law in Edinburgh university; and in 1833, a member of the commission for 
inquiring into Scottish judicial proceedings. Subsequently, he wms member., of a com- 
mission to examine into and siniplffy tiie mode of procedure in the court of sc.^siom On 
the report, drawn np by Bell, w^as founded the Scottish judicature act, prepared ]\y liim, 
which effected many important changes in the forms of* process in the superior courts of 
Scotland; the jury court being aholi.slied as a separate judicature, and conjoined witli 
the court of se^.sio^. Appointed in 1831 one of the clerks of the court of session, lie wars, 
in 1833, chairman of the royal commission to examine into the state of tlie law in gen- 
eral. He also prepared a hill for the establishment of a court of bankruptcy in Scot- 
land. His principal works are—Gommentanes on the Lair's of Scotlaiul, mat on the Prim 
ciptes of Meremtijs Jurisprudence (Edin, 1810, 4to; 5th ed. 1826, 3 vols, 4to); PrincMes 
of the Law of Scotland (Edin. 1829, 8vo; 4th ed. 1839, 8vo); and Commentaries on the 
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meat, Co^^slo BauGnnn, and Sequcstmtion in Mercantile Bankru^^ 1840, 4to). 

Beil d. Sept ^3, 184S. 

BEIil, Heis^ry, the snepessful Introducer of steam-navlgalioR into Enrope,' fifth son 
of Patrick Beil, a nieclianic, was b. at Torphiciien, Linlitligowslilre, Scotland, April 7, 
1767. After working Three j^ears as a stone-mason, lie wasT in 1783, apprenticed to his 
uncle, a miil-wriglit. He was instriicted in ship-modeling atBorrowstouiinesw, and com- 
pleted his knowhidge of mechanics with an engineer a,t BcH’s Hill. Repairing to Jjon- 
lion, ho was e?n ployed by the celebrated Mr. Rennie. About 1700 he returned to C41as- 
p)W, and in 1803 removed to Helensburgh, where he kept the principal inn, and devoted 
tiimself to mechanical experiments. How far Bell ’\wis anticipated by Fulton and ethers, 
in his application 01 steam to Bavigation, -will be considered under ‘the head of Steam 
Navigation. In January, 1812, a small vessel, 40 ft. in length, called the Comet, built 
under his directions, and with an engine constructed by himself, was launched on the 
Clyde with succciss— -the first on European waters. Five years previoushx on Oct. 3, 
1807, Mr. Fulton, a Scottish engineer in America, had placed the first steainhioat on tlie 
Hudson. Bell d. at Helensburgh, Nov. 14, 1830. A monument was erected to his 
memory at Dun glass point on the Clyde. 

BELL, Henry IL, 1807-67; b. N. C. ; an American naval officer, capt. in 1862, com- 
modore the next ear, and rear-admiral in 1866. He w- as ficct capt. under Farragut at 
the capture of New Orleans. In 1867, he commanded the East India squadrom and 
Was drowned while endeavoring to get his barge over the bar at the entrance of Osada 
Hver, Japan. 

BELL, John, 1797-1869; b. Tenn. ; a graduate of Nashville university; a lawyer, and 
member of congress for 14 years from 1827. In 1834, he was speaker of the h\)use of 
representatives, in 1841 secretary of war; was chosen senator in 1847, and again in 1853. 
In 1860, he was one of the four candidates for president of the United States, and got the 
votes of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, 39 in all. 

BELL, John, of Antermony, a celebrated Asiatic traveler, horn in the w. of Scotland 
in 1691, studied for the medical profession. In 1714, he went to St. Petersburg, and 
soon after wms appointed physician to an embassy from Russia to Persia. In, 1710, he 
was sent upon auotlier to China, through Siberia. In 1787, he w\ns sent on an embassy 
to Oonstantinoplc, and afterwards settled for some years in the Turkish capital as a mer- 
chant. In 1747, ho returned to Scotland, and died at Antcianouy, July 1, 1780. His 
Travels from SL Polert^burg to mrious Pevris in Ada, in 2 vols. 4to, were ]uiblished bv 
Bubscriptiou at Glasgow in 1708. Prom, its simplicity of style, the work ha.s been 
described as “the best model, perhaps, for travel-writing in the Englisli language.” 

BELL, JoTix, an emijient surgeon, second son of the Rev. lYilljam Bell, an Episcopal 
minister in Edinburgh, w'ns h. in that city. May 12, 1763. He studied under the cele- 
brated Blaek, Cullen, and Moiij'o eeamdus; and wdiile attending the anatomy classes of 
Or. ]Hoin*o, first cmiceived tlie idea of teaching the application of the science of anatomy 
to practical surgery. Ho commenced, in 1786, lecturing at Edinburgh on surgery and 
anatomy, and hi 1703 published the first volume of his Analomy of the Himan'Body; 
in 1797, appeared tlie second volume; and in 1802, the third. A volume of anatomical 
drawings by himself, illustrative of the structure of the bones, muscles, and joints, was 
published in HOI; and another volume, illustrative of the arteries, with divings Isv 
his brotlier, afterv/ards sir Charles Bell, appeared in 1801. Li 1798, Bell passed ‘some 
weeks at Yarmouth among tlic seamen of lord Duncan’s 'fleet 'wounded at Camper- 
down; and in 1800 lie published a Memorial concerning the Prerent State of Mititary Sur- 
gery. His Sydem of the Anatomy of the Human Body, and \\\r^ Pfireoarm on the Mature 
and Cure of lVotn}(is (Edin. 1708-95), were translated into Geinnan. A good classical 
scholar, he was disulngalshed alike for his gi'cat conversational pow-ers and general 
information. Farly in ISIG, he was throwm from his horse, and, his Iteallh declining:, 
he went to Paris, and thence proceeded to Italy. He died at Rome, of dropsjx Api il 15, 
1820. Besides the works mentioned, he wnis the author of The Principles gf Surgery, 3 
vols. 4to, 1801-1807; new edition, edited by his brother, sir Charles Bell, 1826. A post- 
humous work, entitled Ohsermilons on Italy, edited by bishop Sandford of Edinlmrgh. 
was published by his wido-^v. 

BELL, John, an rmlneiit sculptor, remarkable for rejecting the classical antique 
model, and 'rullov.fing nature only in his wmrks, b. in Norfolk in 1811, first exhibited at 
the royal academy, London, in 1832, a religious group. His works are inimeroiis. and 
of high and original merit. B.’s statues of lord Falkland, exhibited in model at West- 
minster hull, 1847, and sir Robert Walpole, 1854, ivere commissioned for tJie new houses 
of parliament. One of Ids best known designs is a monument to the guards who fell in 
the Crimea, executed in 1858. In decorative art, he has also distinguished himself. 
He^ was one of the .scu]])1,or9 of the prince consort memorial in Hyde park, London, 
which waas unveiled in 1873. B, is the author of a Free Hand Bratving-boo/c for the 
ITse of ArUmns. 

BELL, Lctheti V., ll.d., 1806~C2; h. N. H.; graduate of Bowdoin, and in medicine 
of Dartmouth; practiced in New York, and was president of the asylum for the imsarie 
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at Somerville, Mass. In 1861, he was made brigade surgeon in the army, and at tho 
time of his death was medical director of a division. 

BELL, Hobert, an industrious and versatile literary writer, tlic son of a magistrate, 
was b. at Cork, 10th Jan,, 1800, and, when very young, obtained an appointment in 
a government department in Dublin. Ho was "for a time editor of the government 
Journal, The Patriot. In 1828, he removed to Loudoi^, and was appointed editor of The 
Atlas newspaper. In 1839, in conjunction with sir Edward Bulwer Iwtton and Dr. 
•Lardner, he started TJte Monthly GhroniGle, a literary periodical, published by Longman 
cfe Co.; and latterly was editor of it. In 1841, he retired from The Atlas.' For 
Larduer’s Cydopiedia, Bell wrote 2Tie Histmy of Russia, 3 vols., and 21ic Lircs of the 
English PoeU, 2 volumes. Tlie lust volume of Southey’s Naml EHory, left unfinished by 
the audior, wais also WTitten by him, as was the concluding volume of iMaekinto;sh’s 
Jlistory of England. At the Loudon theaters, three five-act comedies have lieen pro- 
duced by him. He was author, also, of The Ladder of Gold, a novel, 8 vols., 1850; 
Jleojft and Altars, a collection of tales, 8 L{fe of CJanning; Outlines of China; 

Memorials of the Omil War, consisting of the Fairfax correspondence, 2 vols. ; Wayside 
Pictures through Francs, Belgium, and Holland. In 1854, he commenced an annotated 
edition of the English poets; and received from the king of the Belgians a gold medal, 
as a token of his majesty’s* sense of his services to literature. He died in 1807. 

BELL, TnoMA-S, a distingui.slied naturalist, the son of a medical practitioner, wms b. 
at Poole, Dorsetshire, in 1792. In 1814, he went to London, and studied at Guy’s 
hospital, and, in 1815, passed the college of surgeons. In 1817, he commenced a course 
of annual lectures on dental surgery at Gu 3 ’’s hospital, where he also for some time 
delivered lectures on comparative anatomy. He was one of the founders of, and a prin- 
cipal contributor to, The ZoologkulJournal, of which five volumes were published; also 
one of the members of the zoological club of tlieLimuean society, afterwai-ds incor- 
porated with the zoological society. Elected in 1828 a fellow of the royal society, in 
1840 he was appointed its secretary. In 1886, lie became professor of zoology in king’s 
college, London. On the establishment of the Ray societ^^ in 1844, for the publication 
of rare and costly works on natural history, he was elected its first president. In 1858, 
he resigned the secretaryship of the royal society, on being ele<‘led president of the 
Linnteaii society. He is"a.uthor of a History of British Bejitiles, in Van Voorst’s series of 
British natural history, 1829; a History of British Quadrupeds, same series, 1886; and a 
History of the BritMi Crustacea, same series, 1858. In 1838, he commenced a 

Monograph of the TestuMnaia. The article “Reptiles,” in Darwin’s Zoology of the Voyage 
of the Beagle, was written by Bell His last work of interest was a 'new edition of 
Gilbert White’s Matinxil History and Antiquities of Selhorne, on which he luygan to busy 
himself in 1872. B. is appropriate! 3 ^ the proprietor of the manor of Selhorne." 

BELLA, a thriving t. of Italy, in the province of Basilicata, with a pop, of between 
5000 and 6000. 

BELLA, Stefano Della, a famous Italian engraver, was b. at Florence, ISth iMay", 
1610. lie was intended for a goldsmith, hut he soon left tliat calling and devoted him- 
self to engraving. He executed upwards of 1400 different works, of alinost all subjects 
■ — battles, sea-pieces, landscapes, animals, etc. All are cliaracte]*]z{ 3 d by freedom' and 
delicacy, and give evidence of high imagination on tlie jjart of the author, and also of 
much patient and careful mnni])ulation.' One of his most admired works is a view of 
th (3 Pont-Neiif, Paris. He died 12th July, 1664. 

BELLADGHIJA, Dwale, or Deadly NiunTSHADE {Atropa hello donna), a plant of the 
natural order solanaseec {ci.v,)', an herbaceous percnniiil, growing up every year as a 
bush, from twm to six fcethi^li, with ovate entire leaves, and bell-shaped tlcAvers of a 
lurid purple color, which are fully larger than those of the common harebell, stalked and 
solitary in the axils of the leaves. It"^ produces berries, of the size of a middle-sized 
cheny, and which, when ripe, are of a shining black color, and of a sweetish and not 
naiiseoUvS taste, although the whole plant has a disagreeable hciny smell. It is a native 
of the southern and middle parls of Europe, and is'not uncommon in England, in the 
neighborhood of towns and of ruins. All parts of the plant are narcotic a.nd poisonous, 
and fatal consequences not xuifrequentl 3 ’' follow from tlie eating of its bcjries, wliich 
have an inviting appearance. Its roots have sometimes been Inistaken for parsnips. 
Dryness of the mouth and throat, dilatation of the eyes, obscurity of vision, paralytic 
tremblings, loss of Sensation, delirium, and stupor, are among the" effects of poisomng 
by belladonna. When death takes place from this cause, r-orruption ensues witli extra- 
ordinary rapidity. B, is, however, of great value in medicine, soothing irritation and 
pain, particularly in nervous maladies, and is admini.stered both internally and exter- 
nally in the form of extract, tincture, ointment, and plaster, wliich are genei'iilly 
prepared from the dried leaves, sometimes from the root. It is particularly useful, froih 
its power of dilating the pupil of the eye, and is constantly employed by oculists, botli 
for exarninations and operations. It is also applied to the e 3 ’'e to diminish, the sensibility 
of the retina to light. It has recently been recommended as a preventive of scarlet; 
fever, apparently on the ground of its tendeiiC 3 % when administered in frequent small 
doses, to produce an eruption and an affection"of the throat, somewhat similar to those 
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rViiira^'lcriPiic oi: Hint <lisen?o; liut the e^lderice of its utility for lliis purpose is not suf- 
t.;*ionl to uaiTiiut euiohieriec. — Tiio name B., Le., fair lath% is supposed to liave origh 
ivilcil ill li'.e eiuployiiiaiit of tlie juice for staining the skin. TIk; nauie dwale 'is 
apparently i'roni the saJiie rooMvitli tlie French a grief— aii' alkisioti to the same 
ijuatllies Vviiich have olajiincii for liio plant tiieappeUation of deadly niglitsliade. Atropa 
hi li’oin J/rej.’o;,*, oiui o'C the fates. — I’he other species cA Airopa are'Soutli American. 

K, owes its active ]noperlies on die animal system to the presence of the alkaloid 
nirop!i)f\ accfraipanieil ])y auotijer alkidoid, betladommie. The alkaloid atropine is ]u'es- 
eut in ail pai'ts of tin* ]>hnu, and in all the preparations. It is gehiendly |)roqnrcd from 
the root of 13., and then loruis needle-shaped crystals, which are sparingly soluble in 
water, hut readily dissolve in alcoliol and ether. Atropine is a very active*. poison, and 
i!s eiVects on llse animal system resemble in an intcnsitfed degree tlie manner in which 
B. acts. It lias been introduced into medicine, along rvlth its nitrate, its sulxynatc, and 
its Ijyflrociiiorahe. 

BSLLADOITIIA LILY, Amar^is helladonna, a very beautiful species of amaryllis 
di.v.). Vvdth rose-colorral drooping flowers clustered at the summit of the leafless flower- 
ing sfern. It is a initivc of the cape of G-ood Hope and of the West Indies, has become 
mrtai'idizcd in dtadidra, and is a not iiiifrequent ornament of gardens in England. The 
flowering stem h iibout Id in. high. 

BELLA!, or BELLA Y, Guillaume bit, lord of Langley; 1491-1543; aPrcncli gen., 
distinguished in tiic service of Francis I. He vras an able soidier and diplomatist, 
Charles V. rem.arkingtliatLongley’spenhad fought more against him than all the lances 
in France. When Henry YIII. was seeking divorce from Catherine, Langley worked 
earnestly in favor of the king. His chief writings are his owm memoirs in 7 vols. He was 
buried in the church of Hans, wlicre a noble monument w^as erected to his memory. 

BELL AIRE, a city in Belmont co., Ohio, on the Ohio river, 5 in. below Wheeling, 
on the Baltimore and Ohio, and tlie C3eveiaiKl and Pittsburgh railroads. Pop. TO, 
4,033; in ’80, 8,028. There are many manufacturing establishments, including glass- 
houses, nail factories, phining mills, etc. The city is supplied with gas and water, aiid 
has streid railroads. Its growth lias been very rapid. 

BELLATtlON'T, or BELLOHONT, Richaeb Coote, Earl of, 1636-1701; Englisli 
governor of the colonics of A’cw York and Massachusetts; a memlier of pariianient/aiid 
an early advocate of the cause of Ayilliani of Orange; attainted in 168U, but -was tlie 
same year made ear], and appointed receiver general to queen ^lary. He wars sent out 
as governor in 1G9S. He wuis popular with the pcojde of the colonies, though suspected 
of a degree of hypocrisy in religion. Under Ids administration the famous capt.H'ilUam 
Kidd was taken, sent to England, and hanged on charge of piracy. 

BELLAMY, Jacobi's, a dlstingaished Dutch poet, was b. at Yliessingen (Flushing), 
Nov. 12, 1757, and d. Har. 11, 1786. His parents w'ere very poor, and lie was indebted 
for Ids education to tlie patronage of a clergyman, and other persons, -who had seen and 
admired the patriotic elfusioLis of Ids boyish* muse, and who subscribed to send him to 
the university of Utrecht. Here the talents already renmrked in B. were devoted cldedy 
to poetry, though his benefactors had liopcd that he wmiild devote Idinself to theology. 
His first sentimental and anacreontic poems, published at Amsterdam in 1782, wunc fol- 
lowed by a series of earnest patric/tic poems (VaderlmaMie Gezangen), and in the same 
year, a third volume full of merit (1785). A collected edition of his w'orks iipp -ared at 
Haarlem (1826), but it does not contain his most popular poem, Roo^je, B. waspjssess('d 
of a glowing .spirit and fancy, as wnli as a fine taste and ease in composition. Ho 
deseriudly racks as one of the chief restorers of national literature in Holland. 

BELLAl'iIY, JosEi’ir, b.d., 1719-90; b. Conn., graduate of YTile, and Congregational 
pastor; famous for the pungency of Ids preaching. His sermons and other doctrinal 
works liave been published. He prepared many cancydales for the ministry. 

BBLLAB-MIIIE, RonraiT. one of the most celebrated Catholic theologians, wms b. at 
i\h)nle Puiciauo, in Tuscany, Oct. 4, 1542. He entered the order of Jesuits in 1560, and 
\yas distinguished aiimng Ids confrere,^ by the zeal, with which he studied theology, the 
chrirch-counclls, the fathers, Helirew, history, and the canon law In 1563, lie gave les- 
sons in polite literature and astronomy at Florence; and in rhetoric, at Mondovi, 156-1- 
’67. In ids 27tli year, when he went to Louvain as professor of theology, lie began 
that long controversy with ‘‘heretics” which formed the main business of bis life, "in 
1599, when he was made a cardinal against his own inclination, he used his influence 
over pope Clement VIII. to prevent the introduction of the Platonic philosophy into 
die university of Rome, on the ground of its being “pernicious;” lint though Idmselfa 
Jesuit, he honorably opposed the Dominicans with regard to the Pelagian"wri tings of 
Molimw He seems, however, to have participated to some extent in that writer’s sui- 
cidal ethics, for in his Dit^putatione^ lie argues tliat, as the pope is the supreme authority 
in doctrine and morals, if he slioidd call virtue vice, and vice virtue, we are bound to 
believe him, and to act accordingly. In 1602, lie wms appointed archbishop of Capua. 
After thc^ death of Clenieny YIIL, he contrived to escape promotion to the papal chair, 
but \yas induced by Pins Y. (1605) to hold an important place in the Vatican, where he 
remained until the time of his deatli, which took place in the novitiate-house of the 
U. K. 11. —27 
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Jcsiuts, Sept. 17, 1621. In liis work, De PotestaU Foiitlfids in Tcmporalibiis (On the 
Pope’s Power in Secular Matters), lie introduced tlic doctrine that tlic pope iiiiist be held 
as supreme over all kings. On this account the hook was condennied e.s trensonable 
in Paris, yenice, and Menlz. His chief work contains the disputations held in the Jesu- 
its’ college at Rome, loUQ-Slf Pisputationes de Co ntrovemus Ftdci adxeioms luiju,^ Tern- 
ports ilerctkos (3 Amis., Rome, 1581; 4 vols., Prague, 1721 ; 4 vols., IMayeiice, 184-2). These 
disputations are regarded by Catliolics as the best arguments for their tcneis. There 
can bo no question of their merits Avitli regard to erudition and adroitness' in contro- 
versy ; but as Qerhtxdi, mhis Bellajvmim^^ Tedk (Jena, KIJl-C*]), tuid Dalheus 

have shown, manj^ of the conclusions are far from being sound o-r logical, industry, 
clearness, and acuteness are the chief merits of Bellarinine's great Avork; but it is seriously 
lessened in A^alue by subtiity, forced conclusions, and a veiy defective exegesis — faults 
which have long been evident to enlightened Catliolic Avriiers themselves.^ Among his 
other Avritings, the most able is the CkrUtianm DoctrCue AppllcoAlo, origiiuiliy v. riuen in 
Italian, and noAA* translated into all the Eiiropcaii languages. Pope Urban VH1., at tii!*. 
instigation of the Jesuits, declared Bellarmine to bo a “ xaithiui servant of God;” hut 
liis canonization as a saint has iiilherto been opposed. Complete edlLlons of hi.yworks 
have been published at Yenice, 5 vols., 1721; and Cohygno, 7 vols,,lul9. ^ His life wa-? 
Avritteii in Italian by the Jesuit Fuligatti (Rome, 1024); and translated into Latin by 
■ Petra Bancta (Liege, ‘1626). 

BELLA'EY, a district of British India in the presidency of Madras, bounded on t!ie 
IX. by the Nizam’s territories, on the e. by Cuddapah, on the s. by Mysore, and on the 
Av. by Dharwar. With an area of 11,007 sq.m,, it extends in n. lat. Ixdvvcen 13' 40' and 
15° 58'; and in e, long. betAveen 75° 44' and 78° 19'. Pop. ’72, pOOS.OOo, The pecniiari- 
ties of the district are connected Avith its situation. Elevated on the e. slope of the w. 
Ghauts, B. enjoys so healthy a climate, that it has been ollicially recommended as t’le 
site of a sanatorium for the neighboring proviuc{?s. Screened by the Ghauts from the 
s.AV. monsoon, and protected against the n.e. one by its distance from the bay of Bengai, 
B-. receives, on an average, less rain than any other portion of soutlierii India — tise 
annual fall ranging betAvecn about 12 in. and about 20 inches. Hence all its subordi- 
nate streams become, in the dry season, mere expanses of sand, Avhkdi, excepting when 
bound together by the groAvtli of the iiuth-grass, is apt to encroach from year to yeai’, 
like a glacier, over tlie bordering grounds. B., in fact, may in a great measure be said 'to 
be habitable through artificial means. Irrigation, tho\igdi rude, is yet ingenious; dug 
Avells amount to 22,000; of tanks there are 1400; and ay el rs or dams of huge smiies, l o 
the number of 331, cross the various Avatercourscs, so as to form, after the rains, so 
many reservoirs. 

BELLA'RY, the chief t. of the above district, is situated about 330 m. s.c. of Bombay, 
and 270 ii.av. of Madras. Lat. 15° 8' n., and long. 76° 59' e. As one of the principal 
military stations in the presidency of Madras, it is connected by good roads with Bel* 
ganni, Bangalore, Hyderabad, and Madras itself. The fort stands on a rock tv/o miles 
round, and 450 ft. high; and is supplied AAuth Avater from tanks cxc;ivated in the solid 
granite. Besides the tort and adjacent cantonments, B. contains a native town, Avhicli 
numbers about 52,000 inhabitants, 

BELLAY, JoACiTOt dtt, 1524-00; an eminent French poet. His youth was liumiile. 
and he Avas unknown until, at the age of 2-1, he met Ronsard, Avlien a mutual friemdshij) 
at once began. He joined the six poets avIio, under Dorat, Avero forming the “ Plcdad.” 
a society for the creation of a French school of renaissance poetry, aiVd Lkdl.ay’s Ih’st 
contribution Avasaprose volume, Xha Dtferm and liludrailons ofth'e French Lriuiiityje, 
a. remarkably strong piece of criticism. ’ A year later he published the Ihcocd de Poe4i\ 
and a collection of love sonnets in the manner of Petrarch. In 1550, B. Ava^ sent to 
Rome, Avhere he fell in love Avith a married lady, and to her addressed much of his lK?st 
poetry. At last lie Avon her, and his Latin poems end in rapturous delight. He was 
recalled to France and made a canon in Notre Dame, Paris. Thenceforward his brief 
life Avas one of social trouble but of literary activity. Finally, in 1500, Avhen just nomi- 
nated to be archbishop of Bordeaux, he suddenly died, and was hnri(>d in Notre Ditme. 
Like Ronsard, he aauis very deaf. B. Avas long called the French Ovid. Spenser trans- 
lated many of liis sonuets'into English. 

BELL-BIEB, Cnsmarynehus mi'uncAilata, a bird found in some of tlic AAvarm part.=- of 
South America, remarkable for the metallic resonance of its cry, Avliicli resembles tlie 
tolling of a bell, Avith pauses Amrying from a minute to seA^enil minutes. This bird 
belongs to a genus nearly allied to the CQtingas (q.v.) ;iiid Avax-wings fq.v.), but ehiirac - 
terized by a Ajery broad and much depressed ‘'bill, soft and tlexihlo at 11h; base, juid hiA-d 
towards tlie extremity. It isabout the size of a jay; the male is of snjAv-whih' piunnicv', 
and from liis forehead rises a strange tubular appendage, Avhidi, Avlum (mq'ttv. is })cndn- 
lous, but Avhich can be filled with air by a communication from the iialaJe, and then rist's 
f erect to the height of nearly 3 inches. lie generally lakes his piaeeonlh(To])of aloftytrc^e, 
and his tolling can be heard to the distance of 3 miles. It resounds tbrou-Th the forest, 
not only at morning and evening, but also at midday, when the heat of the blazing sun 
ixas imposed silence on almost every other creature. 
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boos, AIM’D OaITOLE. Tlie. excommunicatiorj by B., B., and C. is a solemnity 
beiongiii,!? to the church of Home. The officiating minister pronounces the forinula of 
cxcomniuniinilion, consisting of maledictions on the head of the person anathematized, 
and chxses the pronouncing'of the sentence by shutting the book from which it is read, 
hiking a lighted candle and casting it to the ground, and tolling the beil as for the dead, 
'j'his inode'of exconnniinication appears to have existed in the ivestern churches as early 
as the Sill c(intiiry. Its symbolism ma}^ be explained by quoting two or three sentences 
from the conclusion of the form of exconimunication used in the Scottish church before 
the reformation: “Cursed be they from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, 
(hit he they taken of the book of life. And as this candle is cast from the sight of men, 
so be their souls cast from, the sight of God into the deepest pit of hell. Amen,” The 
rubric adds; “ And then the candle being dashed on the ground and quenched, lot the 
bcjl lie rung.” So, also, the sentence of excommunication against the murderers of the 
archbishop of Dublin in 1534: “ And to the terror and fear of the said damnable persons, 
in sign and hgure that they be accursed of God, and their bodies committed into the 
Inuids of Satan, we have rung these bells, erected this cross with the hgiire of Christ; 
and as yo see tliis candle’s light taken from the cross and the light quenched, so be the 
said cursed murderers excluded from the light of heaven, the fellowship of angels, and 
all Christian people, and sent to the low darkness of bends and damned creatures, among 
whom everlasting pains do endure.” 

EELLE-ALLIAHCE, the name of a farm in the province of Brabant, Belgium, 13 m. 
s. of Brussels. It has become famous as the position occupied by the center of the 
French army in tlie battle of Waterloo, June 1,8, 1815. The Prussians gave the name 
Belle- Alliance to this decisive battle; the French named it from Mont- ^aint- Jean, the 
key of the British position, about 2 m. to the n. ; but the English name, AVaterloo (q.v), 
taken from the village where AV'ellington had his head-quarters, is now commonly used. 

BELLECITASSE, a co. of Canada, extending from the border of Maine to the St. 
Lawrence; 720 sq.m.; pop. ’71, 17,637. The chief products are maple sugar, oats, flax, 
and hay. Chief towm, St. Alichel. 

BELLE BE UEIT (Fr., beauty of the night), a name given to certain tropical species 
of convoliHilacece, with extremely beautiful "and fragrant flowers, Avhicli open only during 
the night. The species to which perhaps the name more particularly belongs, is calo- 
‘nyctioib bona nox, a native of the forests of the West Indies, and of tropical America, 
with twining stem, spiny branches,- heart-shaped leaves, and exquisitely beautiful white 
flowers of o or 6 in. in diameter, which are produced in large many-flowered corymbs. 

BELLEFOFTTAIK'E, the seat of justice of Logan co., 0., 55 m. n.w. of Columbus^ 
on the highest ground in the state; readied ])y the Cincinnati, Sandusky, and Cleveland 
railroad; pop. TO, 3182. It has some important manufactures. 

BELLEF0I?1TE, a t. in Pennsylvania, seat of justice of Center co., 87 m. w. of Har- 
risburg, at the base of Bald Eagle mountain, on the Bald Eagle valley railroad , has a 
number of manufactories, and is a summer resort for its springs and scenery. Pop. T’O, 
2655; in ’80, 3030, 

BELLEGAEBE, a hill-fortress of France, in the department of Pyrenees Orientales, 
It is situated on the Spanish confines on the road from Perpignan to Figiieras, and in the 
pass between Col dc Portus on the e., and Col de Panzias-on the west. Here the French, 
under Philip TIT. , were defeated by Peter III. of Aragon in 1285. In the 14th c., B. 
consisted only of a fortified tower, ‘it was captured by the Spaniards in 1674, and again 
by the French under marshal Scliomberg in 1675. After the peace of Nimeguen, 1078-79, 
a‘regular fortress, with five bastions, was erected here by order of Louis XW. In 1703, 
it was hlockucled and taken by the Spaniards under iticavdos, but was retaken by the 
French in the following year. 

BELLE ISLE, an island in tlie Atlantic, about midway between the n.w. of XewTound- 
landand the s.e. of Labrador, in lat. 52° n., and long. 56° w. Although on the par- 
alUd of Essex in England, it yirdds little but potatoes and ordinary vegetables. It is 
cluL'fly known as giving name to the adjacent strait on the s.w., which, separating Lal^ 
rador'f!‘om Newfoundland, forms the most northerly of the three channels between the 
gulf of St. Lawrence and the open ocean, 

BELLE ISLE, CiiAut.ES Louis Auguste Fouquet, Due de, 1684-1761; a French 
snldu'raml statesman, whobecaraelieiit.gen. in 1732, and negotiated tlie treaty, three years 
later, whereby Lorraine was united to France. He was minister to Germany, and labored 
to bring the‘ elector of Bavaria to the throne. In the war against Austria he captured 
Prague, but did not hold it. In 1745, he was a prisoner to the English, but was exciianged, 
and s'ose in promotion’ to duke, I’leer, member of the academy, and lastly minister of war, 

BELLE ISLE, NOHTH, an island at the entrance of Belle Isle straits, 52° m, 55° 20' 
w., 16 m. from the coast of Labrador. It has a surface of about 15 sq.m., and a harbor 
for small vessels. 

BELLE ISLE, SOUTH, an Island off the Newfoundland coast, 16 m. from Canada 
bay, 5P’ n., 55° 35' w. It is about as large as Belle Me, North. 
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LELLE ISLE, STEAIT OF, the northern entrance to the gulf of St. Lawrence, run- 
ning noout 80 in. s.w. hctween Kowfoundlainl and Lahnulor. Its W'idth is about 12 m., 
but the navigation is diliicuit. On the n.w. side arc several small bays. 

mLIEISLS-ElT-llIEIl, an island belonging to France in the department l^forbilian, hi 
the Atir.iitie, 8 ra. s. of Quiberoii point. Its length is 11 in., and its greatest Invadth ?. 
Pop. ’72, 10,804, chiefly engaged in ])ilcliard-flsliiug. Salt is ina<ie on lire island. 13. 
is a place of considerable antiquity. The chief town is Palais (pop. 2200), a sea])orl and 
fortided place. In the 9th c., 13. came into the possession of the count of Cornouaillos, 
who hestoAved it on the abbey of Redon, afterwards on the abiiey of (^uinipeiic. In the 
lOtli c., the monks of Quiinperlc ceded tlie island to Oliarles IX., who gave .it as a inar- 
(paistUo to the marshal de Retz, who fortified it. Ills successor sold the island in 10.38 
to Fouqiiet, intendaut of finance, who further improved and slrengdiiened it. Ills gnimi- 
son, the celebrated marshal Belleisle, ceded the island to Louis XVh in exchange for the 
comic Gisors, 1718. In 1701, it was captured by the Euglisli fleet under Xvcpi)ci, and 
restored iu 1763. 

BELLENBEST (Ball.^ntyite) , John, arclideaeon of l^Ioray, a Scottish writer in the 
reigns of James V. and queen Mary, was born towards the close of the 15th c., somewliere 
in the e. of Scotland, for in the records of the university of St. Andrews he is entered 
thms; “1508, Jo. JPdleutyn nac, L(tn.doma>P .lie completed his education at the uiiiver- 
sitv of Paris, where he took the degree of n.D. Bellendeii is best remembered by Jiis 
translation of Boece’s Scotorum Eisturim (done in 1533), and of the first five books of 
Livy- (also done in 1533), interesting as specimens of the S(mttisli prose of that period, 
and" remarkable for the ease and vigor of their style. To both of these worlcs arc prcifixed 
poetical or prologues. Bellenclen’s Gwrdhlls of Scotland professes to he a transla- 

tion of .Boece, but it is a very free one, and contains numerous passages not to be, foimd 
in the original, so that it is in some respects to be considered almost an original work. 
The author enjoyed great favor for a long time at the court of James, at whose request 
he executed the translations. As the reward of his performances, he received grants 
of considera])ie value from the treasury, and afterwards was made archdericon of Moi’uy 
and canon of Ross. Becoming inA-olved, liowever, in ecclesiastical controversAq he left his 
country, and, according to Bale and Dempster, went to Rome, where he died about 1550. 
The tninslation or “trailuctioun” of Livy Avas first published in 1822 by Mr. Thomas 
iand (tif ter wards lord Dundrennan), uniform Avith his edition of the Oroni/dis in tiie 
XAi’evious year (Ediu., 2 Amis., 4to). 

BE-LLEKBEH, WiLLT.\M, a Scottish author in the time of queen Mary* and James YI. 
Hi.s j)er.sonai history is meager and obscure; all that Ave knoAv being the testimony of 
Dcmp.stor {Hid. Eccl) that lie was a professor in the uni\mrsity, and an advocate in'tlie 
p.'jrilanient of Pans, and that he aacis employed in that city in a diplomatic capacity by 
(fueeii ^[ary, and also by her son, Avho conferred on him tlie appointment of master o'f 
requests. .His first woi-k, entitled (Jkenoma Pniaceps, etc., Ava>s published at Paris in 1608; 
■Jiis next, Gkeronk Goni^nf, Senator, Popnhmiae, .Eoniania), in 1612. Both tliese, avovIcs 
are compilations from the writings of Cicero. His next work, De Statu- Prkd Orhk, 
appeared in 1615, and consists of a condensed sketch of the history and progress of 
religion, government, and philosopliy in ancient times. These three Avoi’ks ikdrepub- 
iished in a collected form the year after, under the title Dr S*atu, Lihri ires. His crown- 
ing labor, De Tribus Limlnihus Rmanorum, AA’as published after his death. The 
“ three luminaries” Avere Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny, out of Avhose Avorks he intended to 
compile, on the same plan as his previous Avorks, a comprehensiA’e digest of the civil and 
religiou.s history, and the moral and piiysical science of the Romans. Tlie first of th(\se 
only" was completed, and forms a remarkable monument of B.’s industry and ability. 
“B.,” says Mr. Hallam, “seems to li.ave taken a more compreliensiAX^ vieAv of history, 
and to have reflected more philosophically on it than perhaps any one had done befoiAj.” 
B.’s works furnished the materials for Dr. MiddletoiTs L[fe of Cicero, thougli that learned 
divine abstains from any allusion to the forgotten Scot 1‘romAvhom ho plundered AvlK>le- 
sale. Wharton first denounced the theft, Avhich Avas afterwards made clear by Dr. Parr 
in his edition ol De Statu, Lihri tres, published in 1787. 

BELLER'OPHON, a genus of uniAmUm, slndls, knoAVii only as a fossil. Montiort. Avho 
establi.shed the genus, placed it among the chambered cephalopoda. It Avas siibseqiKuflly 
associated with the living argonaut,"but is noAv generally considered as a genus of De 
BlaiuAille’s rmcleobrancluata (q.Ax), having as its nearest ally the genus Atla-nM; from 
Avhich, however, it differs in having a strong shell. The shell of the B. is symmetri- 
cally convolute, Avith few and occasionally sculptured whorls, globular or discoidal, 
and having a dorsal keel, AVhich terminates in a deep notch in the sinuous aperture. 
It is a paleozoic organism, extending from the lower Silurian to the carboniferous series. 
Seventy species have been described. . 

BELLEB'OPHOH (originally called IIippokous) was the son of the Corinthian king 
Glaucus, and Eurymede, daughter of Sisyphus. Other accounts make Neptune his 
^father. Having accidentally killed his brother, B. fled to lus relative Prcetius, king of 
'Argos, by Avlmm ho was hospitably received and protected; but Antoia, the spouse of 
Prcctus, having become enamored of him, and he, like Joseph, having declined her over- 
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tiires, slie rcvcng-ed horseir after tlio in aimer of Potipliar’s wife. This induced Pra'tiis to 
s-eiid Ills gue.'rb away to If/uates, king of Lycia, to whom B. carried a sealed message. 
Aiier being enterialmil nine days at the court of Lycia, B. delivered the letter, which 
fanitalnwi a rtaiiicst that lubates would cause the youth to be slain. This, however, 
iolaiics was reluctant to ilo in a direct way, as B. "was his guest. He consequeiitiy 
imposed upouB. tlie seeiniiigly impossible task of slaying the fornddableGhinnmi (q.v.). 

11., iiioimtt'd oil the winged steed Pegasus (given to biin by Parias), ascended iuto the 
air, mad sueeceded in slaying the monster with his arrows. AfterW'ards, he was sent by 
i:in:>‘ iobates against the Amazons, whom he defeated. On his way home he destroyed 
lA aVnimseade of Lycians, which lohates had set for his destruction. That monarch iiow 
hioijgiit, it useless to attempt his death, and as a sort of recompense, gave the hero in 
rur.naage bis daugiiter Pliiionoti, b}" whom he had three children — Isander, Hippolochus, 
aiul Laodameia; such at least is the story as told b}' Apollodonis, who here concludes. 
Homer relates that heat last drew on himself the hatred of the gods, and wtiiidered about 
in a desolate condition through the Aleian Held. Pindar relates that B. on Pegasus 
endeavored to iiioimt to Olympus, when the steed, maddened by Jove throngh the 
ageney of a gadfly, threw his rider, wdio was stricken wdth blindness. B.’s advelitures 
\w3re a faN’orito sulrject of the ancient artists. Sculptures have recently been discovered 
in Lycia which represent him vanquishing the Chimgera. 

BELLES-LETTEES, a term adopted from the French into the English and various 
other languages. It is geiierally used in a vague way to designate the more refliied 
departments of literature, but has in fact no precise limits. In English usage it is synony- 
mous with another vague expression, polite lUeratwre, including history, poetiy, and the 
drama, Action, essay, and criticism. 

BELLEVILLE, a t. of France, in the department of the Seine, forming a suburb of 
Paris, and inclosed by the new fortifleations. It has manufactories of cashmeres, var- 
nished leather, articles of polished steel, chemical stuffs, etc. There are spriiigs at B. 
which halve supplied Paris with water from a very eaii\^ date, and it has toa^ardens 
and other places of amusement much resorted to' the Parisians. Population over 

70.000. 

BELLEVILLE, chief t. of the co. of Hastings, Ontario, Canada, situated on the bay of 
QiiiiUe, ladvc Ontario, and on the Grand Trunk railway of Canada, 48 m. ^v. from King- 
ston. It is a very thriving town. Here are several iron-foundries, manufactories, and 
saw-miils. Pop.' ’71, 7305. 

BELLEYILLE, a city in Sh Clair co.. 111., 14m. e. of St Louis, Mo., on the St. Louis, 
Belleville and Southern, and Illinois and St. Louis railroads; pop. ’70, 8,146. It is in a pro- 
ductive region, on high ground; has a Homan Catholic academy; there are coal-mines in 
the vicinity. A large proportion of the population are Germans. 

BELIEY, a t. of France in the department of Ain, is a place of great antiquity, and 
was at one time strongly fortified. The finest lithographing stones in France are pror 
cured I.iere. Pop. ’76, 4105. 

, BELI-FLOWEE. . See Campanula. 

BELLING, WiLUETAr Sebastian von, 1710-79; a Prussian soldier, who, with a 
small force, coped with the whole Swedish army. He was a maj.gen. in 1702, and lieut. 
gen. ill 1776. He was one of the bravest of hussars, and a favorite of Frederick the great. 

BEL LING HA^I, Htciiakd, 1592-1672; b. England, governor of Massachusetts, 
elected in 1641 by six majority over John Wintliropr He was chosen twice afterwards, 
1054 and 1660, and held the ojUce until liis death. When quite old he married a 
second wife, performing the service himself, but, as the publication of the bans was 
irregular, he wais ])rosecute(l for violating the law, was tried before himself as judge, and 
by iuinsclf acquitted. Ilis sister xVime was a victim to the Salem persecution of wdtolies. 

EELXIIII, the name of a Yeiietian family which xiroduced several remarkable paint- 
ers. The earliest wixs Jacopo B., wlio d. in 1470. He was a pupil of the celelirated 
Gentile tla, Fabriano, and one of the first -wlio painted in oil. His eldest son, Gentile 
B., b, 1421, (1. 1501, was distinguished as a portrait-painter, and also as a m^edaMeur, 
Along wdth his brother, lie was commissioned to decorate the council-chamber of the 
Yenetian senate. j^Iohammed IL, having by accident seen some of his -works, invited 
Gentile to Constantinople, employed liiin to execute various historical works, and dis- 
missed him laden .wdth presents. The “Preaching of St. Mark” is his most famous 
a<*hievement. His more celebrated brother, Giovanni B., b. 1422, d. 1512, wms tlio 
rouridm’ of the older Yenetian school of painting, and contributed greatly to it.s progres.s. 
His wmrks are' marked by naivete, warmth, and intensity of coloring. Ilis best works 
are alt ar-pieces. His pictu're of the ‘ ‘ In fant Jesus” slumbering in the lap of the Madonna, 
and attended b.y angels, is full of beauty and lively expression. His “ Holy Yirgin,” 
“Baptism of the Lord,” and “Christ and the Woman of Samaria,” are also much ad- 
mired. Among Ids numerous pupils the most distinguished were Giorgione and Titian. 

BELLI'NT, Louenzo, 1643-1703; a Florentine anatomist and physician, who studied 
medicine under Hedi. He was professor of anatomy at Pisa, and in Florence was 
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pln^sielan to the grand duke Cosmo, and also senior consulting physician to pope 
Clement XL 

BELLI'in, Yikcehzo, one of the most popn’ar modern opera eonrposers, vras b. at 
Catania, in Sicily, Xov. 1, 1802, and d. at Tuteaux, near Paris, Sept, 2-L L>i5. lie received 
his early education at the conservatory of Xa]des, and was subseqneniiy instructed in 
composition by Tritto and Zingarelli. 'After making some attempts, without much suc- 
cess, in instrumental and sacred music, lie brought forward, in 1825, the open-a Aadclmn 
e SaMna, which was played in the small theater of the royal college of musie (Aap,les). 
Another opera, Bianco e Gernando, was given in the theater St. Carlo (1820) with sucli 
success that, in 1827, B, was commissioned to -write a piece for La Scala at ?»li]an. This 
opera, IlPirai% was the first which carried the composer’s name beyond Ibdy. It was 
followed with equal success hy La- Simniera, 1S29, and l^y J Capvlutti td i' 
written for the theater of Yenfce, 18B0, which was tlie culmination of the fame of B., 
though it by no means exhausted his productive powers. La iSonnanihida and Loi'inci 
appeared in 1831, and BoatHce di Tcnda in 1833. In the same 3'ear the composer went 
to Paris, where he became acquainted Avith other forms of music beside the Italian. IJe 
was received with great applause in London, and after Ids return to Paris, Avrole his 
opera 1 Funking wilicli shows tlie intiuence of the French school of music, but rvithout 
servile imitation. At an early age the career of B. Avas interrupted by dec.th, before the 
composer had fully developed Ids powers. He Avas the most genial and original of all 
the followers of Kossini, and though inferior to his master in exuherancai of fancy, is 
superior in carefulness and linish, especially in the due subordination of instrumental 
decorations to vocal melody. In private he was highly esteemed for tlie purity and 
affectionateness of his character. 

BELLIl’ZO'NA, or Bellenz, at. of SAvilzerknd, in the canton of Tessin or Ticino, . 
on the left bank of the river of that name, and the seat of the provincial government, 
alternately Avith Lugano and Locarno. It is guarded by three old castles, and com- 
pletely commands the pas.sage of tlie valley in Avhich it is situated. In former times, it 
was considered a place of great military importance, and Avas the scene of frequent 
conflicts betAveen tlie Italians and Swiss; the latter of whom Anally made themselA’cs 
masters of it about the beginning of the lOtli century. As an entrepot for the merchandise 
of Germany and Itahq iUs iioav a place of considerable commercial importance, though 
the population is but small — (1870) 2501, 

EELLIS. See Daisy. 

BELIjMAX, Kaul Mikael, 1740-*05; the great ljuic poet of Sweden. Like Pope, lie 
Avas a precocious rhymer, and at 17 published a book, a translation from the German. 
In 1760, uppe^ared 27ie Moon, a satirical poem, and from 1765 to 1780 he Avas Aviitingliis 
Fredtnanis Bpistles and Frednian's /Sonr/,^, The mode of composition of these Avorks' Avas 
surprising. In the presence of none but confldcntial friends, .B. would lake a zither, 
sliut his ej'-es, announce that the god Avas about to visit him, and go on inq;rovising an 
ode in praise of loA^e or wine, singing it to a tune of his own contraction. Y’hile the 
‘Verses which he Avrote in the usual way are tame and Avithout character, the c;omposi- 
tions made in this state of ecstasy gloAv with color, ring Avith meJody, ard hear the 
impress of indiA'idual genius. The odes of B. breathe a passionate love of life; he is 
amorous of existence, and keen after pleasure; hut alter all the frenzy there is a pathos, 
a yearning that is sadder than tears. He is sometimes frantic, sometimes gross, hut 
always ready at his Avildest moments to melt into tears. B. had a grand inamier, a Ane 
voice, and a' great gift of mimicry. He Avas a faA^orite companion of king Guslavus 111. 
F-ieveral statues of B. are in existence, the best being a colossal bust in "the public gar- 
dens at Stockholm, erected by the SAvedish academy. 

BELL OF A CAPITAL is the capital of a pillar denuded of the foliage, in which case 
It resembles the form of a bell reversed. 

BELLO'XA, the goddess of Avar among the Romans, Asms described by the poets 
as the companion, sister, Avife, or daughter "of Mars; she Avas also represented as armed 
Avith a bloody scourge, and as inspiring her votaries Avith a resistless enihusiusin Ili ])alllc. 
In the war with the Samnites, the consul Appius Claudius voAved a temple to B., AA'hicli 
AAuis erected afterwards on the field of Mai's. In this temple the senate gave audience to 
embassies from foreign poAvers, and also to consuls who had claims to a triumph Avliich 
AAmuld have been nullified by entrance into the city. The priests of the goddess av ere 
styled Bellonarii, and practiced sanguinary rites; such as cutting their own arms or feet, 
and offering (or even drinking) the blood in sacrifice. This Avas especially done on the 
dies srmguirm (day of blood) Mar. 24. 

BELLOT, Joseph Rene, a lieut. in the French navy, avIio perished in the arctic 
regions, in search of sir John Franklin, was b. in Paris, 18tli Mar., 1826, and educated at 
Rochefort, in the naAUd school. In the French expedition against Tamatave, in 1845. he 
gave proof of so much courage and presence of mind, that tiie cross of the Icaioii of 
honor Avas conferred on him before he had attained Ids tAveiUieth jmar. In I^iay 1851, 
ho joined the expedition then preparing in England for the polar regions, in senrcli of 
sir John Franklin, and sailed in the Prince Albert, Kennedy commander, sent out by 
lady Franklin. Distinguished by his noble daring and spirit of enterprise, he Look part 



BELL3T GTEAIT, the paf^^tige which separates Esorth Somerset froiii Boothia Felix, 
and coanecls Prince Itegeul’s inlet with Peel strait or sound, or, in I\I‘CIiiitock’s new 
nomeaciature, Franklin ciiannel. Its e. entrance was discovered by Ivemiecly during 
bis search for Framklin, riud he, assuming the contmiiity of the opening, chissitied it 
accordingly, naniir.g it after his lamented companion Bellot. After ipur unsuccessful 
attempts, !t wais explored for the first and perhaps last time by M‘Ciintock on his 
crovrning voyage. It is about 20 m. long, and, at its nariTAvest part, about 1 m, wide, 
nmning'pretty nearly on tiie parallel <jf 72"', between granite shores which, everywhere 
high, n'so here and there to 1500 or 1600 feet. Through this fimnel both the winds and 
the waters have full play^; the latter, permanent currents and flood-tides alike, coming 
from the west. To I he most northerly point on the s. shore, M‘Ciintock has given the 
name of l^lurcliison promontory, which, at least unless other straits like B. S. be found 
towards the isthmus of Boothia, must be also the most northerly point of the new con- 
tinent. See Bauuow, Point. 

BELLOY, PiEUiiE LiVijRENT Btjibb^tte, one of the first French dramatists who ven- 
tured to introduce on the stage native, instead of Greek, Roman, or other outlandish 
heroes. He was b. at St. Flour, in Auvergne. 17th Nov., 1727, and d. 5th Mar., 1775. 
His father Iiaving died while B, wuis young, his uncle took him under his protection, 
and educated him for the lav/; but the seductions of the drama proved irresistible, and 
tiie opposition wliicli ho encountered in the cultivation of his theatrical talent ultimatel}’- 
deteiTuined him to leave his adopted home. Under the name of Bormont de B., he 
performed on various norliicrn hoards, and was much esteemed for his private "worth. 
For some yem's he resitled at St. Petersburg, where the empress Elizabeth interested 
herself in him. In 175S, he returned to France, to supermtend tlu3 “ bringing out” of 
his tragedy trusting tliat its success would reconcile his family to liiin. In this, 

however, lie wa.s di.sappoliilcd, for the piece proved a failure, being only a feeble imita- 
tion of and ho returned to St. Petersburg. After the death of ids uncle, he 

again visited Frmmc, anti obtained a decided success b}^ his traged}^ of Zelmire. In 1705 
appeared Le AFgp? de Cd’aii<, which -was •immensely popular, and is even yet held in 
estimation; and in 1771, GiMori and Bayard, which secured for him an entrance to the 
Frencii academy. But of all his 'productions, the one which has longest retained a place 
ill the repertoire of the stage, though it was far from popular at first, is Pierre lo Cruel 
B.’s drama-j are not by any means \van ting in theatrical elfectivenoss, but are marred by 
gmat incorrectness. 'They have been collected and edited by Gaillard (6 vols., Par., 1779). 

BELLOWS. Sec Blowing -MAC iiiNES, 

BELLOWS, Henry Whitney, s.t.d., le.d., b. Mass., 1814; a graduate of Harvard, 
and of Cambri(lge divinity school; in 1838, pastor of the first Congregational (Unitarian) 
church of NevFYork, ainl still oftlciating there in 1880. Dr. B. was instrumental in 
establishing the Chri&tiaii Enquirer in 1846. He lias published a number of lectures and 
piimphlets, among the more notable Ids Phi Beta Kappa Oration, a Defense of the Drama, 
Treatment of SEud Diseases, Christum Doctrine, The Old World in its New Face, etc. 
Whtli an excellciU literary taste and skill he combines practical and administrative 
ability. He dhl excril lent 'service as presiding officer of the sanitary commission daring 
the war of the rebellion. 

BELLOIVS PALLS, a village in Vermont, on the Central Vermont and Cheshire 
railroads, and on the Oonnecticut river, 52 m. s.s.e. of Rutland. Theregs a bridge across 
the river, and the village is noted for manufactures. The water-power is supplied by the 
ftills, which witli several rapids have a descent of 44 feet. These falls were the subject 
of absurd exaggeration by Samuel Andrew Peters, the tory clergyman of the church of 
England who "wrote the notorious history of Connecticut. Pop. ’80, 2228. 

BELLOWS FISH, or Trumpet Fish, Gemtrisms scolopax, found in the Mediter- 
raneaki; it is spiriy-rayed, of the tufted-gilled order, with a tubular snout and small 
mouti] without teeth at the end; body oval; spmoiis dorsal fins; ventrals ^mited. It 
feeds by .suction on minute Crustacea. Its flesh is considered palatable. 

BELL BOCKj or Inch Cape, a reef of old red sandstone rocks in the German ocean, 
12 m. s.e. of Arbroath, and nearly opposite the mouth of the Ta3L The reef is 2000 ft. 
long; at spring-tides, part of it is uncovered to the height of 4 ft.; and for 100 yards 
around, the sea is only fathoms deep. It was formerly a fruitful cause of shipwreck, 
and, according to tradition, the abbot of Aberbrothwick (Arbroath) placed a bell on it, 
“fixed upon a tree or timber, which rang continually, being moved by the sea, giving 
notice to the sayiers of tlie danger.” This tradition 'has been embodied by Southey in 
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In several explorations. In one of these lie made an important geographical discovery, 
In which hi:^ name was given — Bellot MraM iepYi), Bn his return, lie was promoted to 
the rank of navy lieulenant. In the expedition fitted out by the British admiralty, 
under capi, iiigh'fieid, lie sailed as a volunteer, in h.m.s. PJmnir; hut never returned, 
luiving licen carried by a violent gust of wdiicl, 21st Mar., 1853, into a deep crack in the 
ice oil Which he was traveling. A considerable sum was subscribed in England for a 
immumin'.i. to his memory. Ills Joiimal of a Voyage to the Polar Seas -utade in Search ef Sir 
John Pnrnhun in 1851~5'2, edited, 'with a notice of his life, by M. Julieu Lcriier, 2 vols., 
was p:il)lisht>d at Paris in 185-1. English translation, Bond., 1855. 
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Lis '^'clI-knoTrn ballad of The Inclimpe Uoclc. A ligLt-licusc, dcsigrircl by Rolv.'rt Ptereu- 
soi\ engineer to tiie commissioners of iiorthcrn ligLt-IioiL-.(^s, wus euminenced in 
and completed on the reef in 1811, and a revolving red and wldte light t\Klnbiie(L Tlie 
structure is 115 ft. liigb, is 42 ft. in diuineler at base, and 15 at top, is solitl for the first 
30 ft. upwards, 15 ft. of wliicL is underwater at Ligii tide, and cost upwards of £00,000. 

BEILS, on shipboard, is a term Laving a peculiar meaning, not exactly equivalent 
to, but sendiig as a substitute for “time’' or ‘‘o’clock” inordinary laiid.-life. The day, 
or ratiicr the niglit, is divided into watches or periods, usually of four Ijoiirs’ duration 
each; and eacli half-Lour is marked by striking on a bell The mirnber of strokes 
depends, not on the hour, accfordiug to ordinary reckoning, but on the iuimber of inilf- 
Lours wiiicli have elapsed in that particular watcli. Tims, “Three bells” is a phrase 
<leiioting that three half-hours have elapsed, but it does not in itself sliow to wJiich 
particular watch it refers. Capt. Basil iiail, in \n^ of Voijdjjm and Triurds, 

while treating of Sunday usages on board ships of tho royrd inivy, mentions one or two 
phrases illustrative of this mode of time-reckoning. iiile tho sailors are at luuakfast 
on Sunday morning, “Uie word is passed to ‘clean for muster,’ and the dres,'^ is specllled 
according to the season of the year and climate. Tims, at dlltercnt staisons is lieard: 

‘ Do you hear there, fore and aft! clean for muster at live bells! duck-froeks and white 
trousers!’ — or, ‘ Do you hear there, clean shirt and a shave for musler at live bells!’ ” A 
ship’s bell is usually hung to the beam of the forecastle, ))ut occasionally to a beam near 
the mizzen-mast. Sometimes, in foggy weather, as a wmaiing to other ships, the bell is 
struck to denote that the ship is on a starboard-tack; leaving the port-tack to be denoted 
by the heat of a drum. See Watch on Siiipuoaud. 

BELLB'ITO (the ancient Belhimim), a city of Venctia, nortlicrn Italy, on llie right 
bank of tho Piave, and 51 m. n. of the city of Yenice. It is 'walled, is the seat of a 
bishop, has a handsome cathedral, hospital, public libi-ary, iino aipuediict, etc. It has a 
trade in timber, and manufactories of sil^^s, bats, lealhey ami eartlieuware. Pop, 7'000, 

BELLUE', a large t. in the territory of Slysore, India, 4.5 m. n. from Seiingroatain, 
with a fort, wliieiriias a strong mud rampai*t and ditch. The town itself w;is formerly 
protected by a similar rampart, which is now ruinous. — Another town of the same name, 
also in l\tysore, is situated GO m. '^v.ii.wu from this, a mile from the w, bank of the river 
Yagaclii, "or Bhadri, one of the head-waters of the Cavery. 

BEUIEKODACII, See Merodach. 

BETAIONT, a co. in e. Ohio, on the “West Tivginia border; intersected by a branch 
of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and the Baltimore and Ohio rtulroad.s; 525 sq.m. ; pop. 
’70, 09,714; in ’80, 50,014. The surface is hilly; soil good, producing groin, tobacco, 
potatoes, sorghum, dairy products, and wool. BItumiiK)ii,s coal is Amiid.” Cc. seat, St. 
Clairs vide. 

BELMOKT, a village in Missouri, on the Mississippi river, opposite Coli;mI)us, Ey. 
Here, ISrov., 1801, a sharp conflict for possession of the place occurred between the 
mnoii forces under gen. Grant, and the confederates under gen. Pillow. ^Vs B. waas 
commanded by the guns of gen. Polk at Columbus, gen. Gi-nnt could not hold it, and 
fell back on his boats. Eight \"-f pur union men and about as many confederates were 
killed. 

BELOIT, a city of Wisconsin, E. S., on Bock river, on tho Southern Stifle rnihvny, 
75 111 . s.wu of Milwaukee, built on two plains, one 70 ft. tibove the other, with broad 
shaded streets, groves, and handsome residences. It; has a college, 9 One churches, 
several flour and paper mills, foundries, ami manufactories of agricuirural implements, 
etc. Pop. ’70, 4390. 

BELOIT COLLEGE, at Beloit, ATis. ; was orgMniz(Ml In 1847, under (Yngregational 
and Presbyterian patronage. It has an endowment of !M40,0r;0, and an annuifl income 
of $15,000, The buildings arc, six in number, including chaixfl. iaenioi‘ii!l linll, and 
gymnasium, standing witiiiu a campus of 24 acres, on the Bock riv('r. I1ie leborabny 
and apparatus arc valued at $S(>00; the geological and mineral cabiiiet tu 82500. I’li'e 
library contains about 10.000 volumes. The number of professors (1880) is K; otlier 
instructors, 2; vstudents, 140; alumni, 272. Coiiiic'ctcd with the eolle.ge and uiid<a' die 
care of the faculty are collegiate, classical, ])liilosopld{‘al, scientifle, preoaratory. and 
tniscenaneoiis departments. Gymnastic exercises are nuilntaiiied daily. The president 
is Aaron L. Chapin, d.d. 

BEL'OMAHCY (Gr, heloSf an arrow; mantcin, prophecy), a mode of divination ])y 
arrows, practiced among the Arabs and other nations of th'c east. A nu'n1)er of arrows 
being shot off 'willi sentences written on labels attached to them, an indieatioii of futur- 
ity is sought from the inscription on the first arroiv f(Hmd. This is only one of many 
ways of divining by arrows. See Axikomangy, Diyininu-uoo. 

BELOH, PiEiiRE, a celebrated French nnluralist, was b. in 15T7 at Soulletiere, in the 
department of Sarthe. He studied medicine at Paris, ami subsequently traveled tiivougli 
Germany, In. 1546, he left France, and vi, sited Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Arabia. 
He returned in 1540, and in 1553 published the results of Ins travrfls. in a work entitled 
Obmpatiom on several Singular and MenioraoU TMnys ducotered in Greece, Asia, Judea, 
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Ecypf, av'-l ofl(pr Forngn Coimtries. Charles IX. gave him apartments in the 

c'iVfUciUi i4' a sumpiaems edifice which Francis I. bad const ructed in fine Lois de 

lionlognc. Here he rcsiiied 1111 his tragic death in April, 1564. He was murdered by 
roijhers when gathering hei'hs at a late hour in the evening in tlie Bois do Eonlogne. 

Besides tiie valuable work already mentioned, B. puhiished, in 1551, A I\aivr<il His- 
tory of jSfi'diop ‘U'ith a correct Hepresenfatipn a}id Account of ike iJalplm, and 

sci'tnd (‘i/icrs of rind Impedes, which contains, among other things, an esac-t description of 
the tlolpain, and the earliest picture of a hippopotamus in any European hfick; in 1555, 
J. 'Aidurnl lUdory of Hlrds, which is often quoted by Biifi'cn, and aekiiowdedged to be 
tile nuist important treatise on ornithology of the" 16th c. ; in 1558, an elaboiate and 
mteroting work on arboriculture, in which he gave a list of the exotic trees wdiich it 
would 1)0 useful to introduce into France. Besides these, B, wrote several other treatises 
of trees, hoiijs, birds, and fishes, 

BEL'OIIS. See G-AiiFisii. 


BELOOCEI3TAI?', or Eaiutchistan, a country of southern Asia, bounded on the n. 
by Afghan isuu'., on tliC e. by Sinde, on the s. by the Arabian sea, and on the 
w. by the Persian province of Kerman. B. corresponds in general with the ancient 
Gedrosia, excepting that tlm latter name appears to have extended to the Indus, 
while the former novvdiere reaches that river. B. stretches in n. hit. between 24^" 50' 
and 50^ 20', and in c. long, between 61“ and 68“ 40', having a coast-line of 500 miles. 
The area is tibout 106,000 sq.m., and the population is variously estimated at from 400,- 
000 to 1,000,000. I'iicugh it was anciently a part of Persia, yet its modern relations 
eonnect it rather with India, more particularly since Sinde and Moultaii liave fallen 
under the dominion of the English. In the bygone ages of the overland invasions of 
liindnstan, ll:e Gc'drosieui or Beloochee desert foi med, as it were, a barrier for tlie lower 
Indus, constraining every Jissailant, from Alexander downwmrds, to prefer the less bar- 
ren, though pcriiaips more rugged route through Afghanistan into the Punjab — a prefer* 
euce strengtlienod’by Alexander’s direful experience in returning from tiiV Indus along 
the coaht. ' The surface is gcnei'ally inountainous, more especially towards the m, the 
peak of Takkalu lining said to be 11,000 ft. high. Even the liclloms of some of the 
valleys have an elevation of 5700 ft. ; and the capital, Kelat, situated on the side of oiie 
of them, is 6000 ft. above the level of tlie sea. The rivers are inconsiderable, unless 
after heavy rains: even the largest of them, the Biisti, after a course of about 1000 
m., has been found to be only 20 in. deep, and 20 yds. wide at its mouth. The pas- 
tures, as may be supposed, are poor, so that there arc fcAV cattle: sheep and gojits, how- 
ever, are munerous. The dromedary is the ordinary lioast of burden, and it’ is only in 
the ’i.vv., towards Kerman, liiat horses are bred. IVherever tb.cre is a sufi’dency' of 
water, the soil is productive— the lowlands yielding rice, sugar, cotton, indigo, and 
tobacco; and the liiglier grounds, wheat, barley, madder, pulse, and Eiirojuan fruits, 
111 the sninly waste of ]!^Iekriin, where Alexander’s army suITcrcd its severest hardships 
and pi’ivatiojKs, the only valuable product is the dale. "The minerals tire cop])er, lead, 
antimony, iron, sulphur, alum, and sal-ammoniac: and the manufactures arc skins, 
woolens," carpets, and tent-covers of goat’s and earners hair, and rude fu'c-arnis. B. has 
but one seaport, Sonmeance, near the frontier of Binde. I lie trjide is insigrdficunt, 
being, such as it is, chiefly monopolized by Hindus, The chief peoples of .B. are 
the distinct races of the Befooches and the Eiahocs; all the inhabitants are IMohamme- 
dans of the Sunnite confession. Most of the c. provinces, which alone come into con- 
tact with Biilish India, are under the authority of the hhaii of Keiat, wl:o, with a 
revenue of about .£80,000, maintains an army of 8000 men. This petty sovereign 
having acted treacherously towards the British during tlie Afglnm campa’gu of 1889, 
his rqyal city wms taken by storm in the same ycai*. In 1840, it was abandoned; 
but, in 1841, It was again captured, for temporary occupation, by the British. 

BEIPAS'80, a t. of Sicily, on the lower part of the southern slope of ■'ilt. Etna, in the 
province emd 8 m. n.w. from the town of Catania. Pop. about 7500. 'Below the town 
Is an expanse of brown Java, but the siiiTOunding country is generally ridi and friiit- 
ful. A town called fvlel Basso, from the abundance of honey in its ncigtiborbcod, stood 
not far from the site of the present Unvn, but w'as destroyed by an erupt ion in 1669; 
when the inb.aliitants removed to a locality a few nules off, in the plain, and built a 
town of wliicli the desolate remains are still to be seen, bearing the njim.e of Lelpasso 
Vccclro; malaria compelled them to leave it, and to return to the irxuntaiu -slope, not- 
xvitlislanding its occasio-nal dangers. 

BELPEE.a market t. of Derbyshire, England, on tlieDcrw^ent; a station on the Xorth 
Midland railway, 7 m. n. from Der])y. ^ It is well built, in great part of grit.^tone, 
which is obtaimM in the neighborhood. One of tlie most conspicuous public Imildin^ 
is a church, of recent erection, on an eminence above the town; the union Woikh.ouscis 
also worthy of notice, being a splendid building in the Elizabethan style of architecture. 
B. is, to a'considerable extent, a town of recent growth, and owes its prosperity to the 
establishment of cotton-works here.by Messrs. Strutt, one of whom was elevated to the 
peerage; as lord Belper. In tliese works, a very great number of operatives are employed. 
The nuinufacturc of silk and cotton hosiery is also largely carried on in Belper. Kail- 
making and the inanufacture of brown earthenw^are also give employ nicnt to many of 
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the inhabitants. The siirroiinding countiy is ricii in coal, iron, lead, and limestone. B. 
was at one time the residence of John of Gaunt, part of whose mansion still remains. 
Pop. ’71, 8527. 

BELSHAM, Thomas, one of the ablest expounders of the Unitarian system of theol- 
ogy, wash, at Bedford in 1750. He was educated in the principles of Calvinism, and 
for some years olnciated as pastor of the dissenting congregation and head of the Iheo- 
Icgical academy at Daven try. These, offices he resigned in 1789, on embracing Unita- 
rian views, and shortly after received the charge of a new theological acaidcrny at Hack- 
ney, which in a few years collapsed for want of funds. Before its e.xtiuclion, he 
succeeded Dr. Pries'tleyTn his pastoral charge, and in 1805 removed to London us the 
succes.sor of Dr. Disney, where he continued till his death in 1820. Siost of his works 
are controversial: his doctrine regarding the person of Christ represents the purely 
‘ Muimauitarian” view, as distinguislied from the more iieaiiy Aiian sentiments of men 
like Chauning. He published also a work on mental and moral piiilosophy, following 
Hartley, aiid a memoir of his predecessor, Tiieophilus Lindsey. His William 

(b. 1752; d. 1827), was an active and voluminous writer of liistory and political tracts on 
the side of the Whigs. 

BELSHAZ’ZAB, or Belsa'zah, was the last king of the Chaldean dynasty in Baby- 
lon. The name Ovcciirs only in the Old Testament, where it indicates eithm* the person 
vdio is called by Hei'odotus Labynetos, or his sou. For an account of the circumslauces 
atteudiag his overthrow, sea the book of Daniel, Herodotus, etc. 

BELSHAZZAR (mite). In regard to the supposed discrepancies between the Bible 
and such writers as Berosus and Herodotus, sir Henry Rawliiisou has recently sliowri 
that those writers not only do not contradict, but explain and confirm the accotmt given 
ill tlie Scriptures. It appears that tlie eldest sou of Nabonedus was Bel-shar-ezar, and 
was by his father admitted to a share in the government. Sir Henry says “wo can- now 
understand iiow Belshazzar may have been king in Babylon when the city was attacked 
by the combined forces of the Medes and Persians, and may have perished in the assault 
which followed, while Nabonedus, leading a force to the relief of the place, was defeated 
and obliged to take refuge in Borsippa, capitulating after a short resistance, and being 
subsequently assigned, according to Berosus, an honorable retirement in Garmania.” 

BELT (signifying Girdle), the name given to two straits, the Gubat and the Littlb 
B. , which, with 'ther Sound, connect the Baltic with the Cattegat. The Great B. , about 70 
in. in length, and varying in breadth from 4 to more than 20 in., divides the Danish 
islands, Sceland and Laal and, from Fiineii and Laiigeland. Tlie Littlk B. 
divides the island of Fiinen from Jutland. It is equaf in Icngili to the Great 
B., but much narrower. Its greatest breadth is about 10 m,, bul it gyaduaily nar- 
rovv.s toward the ri., until at the fort of Frederica it is less than a mile wi<ic; thus tlic 
passage from the Cattegat into tlie Baltic is lierc easily commanded. Both the Belts are 
dangerous to navigation, on account of numerous sandbanks and strong currents; and 
theferore, for large vessels, the passage by the Sound (cpv.) is preferred. 

BEL'TEin, Bhi/take, Beij/tine, or Beal'tainn, the name of a heatlmn festival once 
common to all the Celtic nations, and traces of which have survived to the present day. 
Tlie name is derived from tin or tcine, tiro, and Beal or Beil, the Celtic g',)d of light dr 
sun-god, a deity mentioned by xiusonius (809-92 a.d.) and Tertullian (who iloufished 
during tlie first half of the 8d c.), as well as on several ancient inscription?^, as Belemis 
orEeliiius. B. thus means “ Beal’s fire,” and belongs to that sun and tiro worship which 
lias always been one of the most prominent forms of polylhoism. Th.e great festival of 
this worship among the Celtic nations was held in the beginning of May. but there seems 
to have been a somewhat similar observance in the beginning of November (the begin- 
ning, and the end of summer). On such occasions, all tim fires in tlie district were 
extinguished (while the system was in full force, even death was the penalty of neglect); 
the (q.v.) was then kindled with great solemnity, and sucritices v/ere offered — 

latterly, perhaps, of animals, but originally, there can be little doubt, of human beings. 
From this sacrificial lire the domestic hearths were rekindled. 

The earliest mention of B. is found by Cormac, archbishop of Cashel in the begin- 
ning of the lOlii century. A relic of this festival, as practiced in some])arts of the high- 
lands of Scotland about the beginning of -the lOili c., is thus described: “The^mimg 
folks of a hamlet meet in the moors on the 1st of rday. They cut a table in the green 
sod. of a round figure, by cutting a trench in the ground of such circumference as to 
hold the whole company. They then kindle a fire, and dress a repast of eggs and milk in 
the con.sistence of a custard. They knead a cake of oatmeal, whicli is toasteil at the embers 
a,gai list a stone. After the custard is eaten up, they divide the cake in so many por- 
tions, as similar as possible to one another in size anci sliape, as there arc persons 'in the 
companjc They daiib one of these pwtions wdth charcoal until it is perfectly black. 
They then put" all the bits of the cake into a bonnet, and every one, blindfold, 
draws out aj3ortion. The bonnet-holder is entitled to the last bit. ' 'VVboever draws 
the black bit is the devoted person, who is to be sacrificed to Baal, -whose .favor 
they mean to irapiofe in rendering the year productive. The devoted person is 
compelled to leap three times over the flames.” The leaping three times through 
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the fire is cleaTly a symbolical sacrifice, and there was doubtless a time when the 
vLctiin \vas boiind'on the pile, aiul burned. See Saceipige. 

It has been iisiial to identify the worship of the Celtic Beal with that of the Baal 
(q.Y.) or Bel of tlie Piienicians and other Semitic nations. It is unnecessary, how- 
ever, to go beyond the family of nations to Avhich the Celts belong (see Aryaks), in 
order to find analogies either for the name or the thing. J. Qiimin {I)euU;cIie Jljjiho- 
lofjja, i. :e08, 5S1) identifies the Celtic Beal not only with the Slavonic Hdhorj or 
Bjdbofj (in which name the syllable hel or Aj'aZ means white, and hotj, god), but also 
with the Scandmavian and Teutonic Balder (q.v.) or Paltar, whose name ap}H>ai’s 
under the form of Baldag (the white or bright day), and who appears to have been 
also extensively worshiped under the name of Idioi or Pol. The universalil}^ all 
over Europe in lieatiien times of the worship of these personifications of the sun 
and of light through the kindling of fires and other rites, is testified by the yet 
surviving practice of periodically ligliiing bonfires (c^.y.). The more marked turning- 
poiiils of the seasons Avould naturally determine the times of these festivals. The 
tV'7o solstices at midwinter (see Yule) and midsummer, and the beginning and end of 
suininer, would be among the chief seasons. The periods of observance, wliich varied, 
no iloubt, Griginally, more or less in different places, were still further disturbed by the 
introdactioii of CliTistianity. Unable to extirpate these rites, the cliurcli sought to 
Christianize them hy associating them with rites of her own, and for this xmrpose cither 
appointed a clmrcli-f estival at the time of the heathen one, or endeavored to shift the 
time of the heathen observance to that of an already fixed church-festival Ail over the 
s. of Germany, the great bonfire celebration was held at midsummer (/c/ian^A/t^wer), 
[see John’s, Eve op St.] — a relic, probably, of the sun-festival of the summer solstice: 
tiirougliout the n. of Germany, it was held at Easter. It is probable that this fire- 
festival {Osterfeue'r) of Ostara— a X3rinci|)al deitjMunong the Saxons and Angles — had 
been originaliy held on the 1st of May, and was shifted so as to coincide Villi the 
church-festival now known as Easter (q.v. ; see also Walpurga, St.). The seriousness 
and enthusiasm with which these ohservances continued to be celebrated in the 16th 
and 17lh c., began afterwards to decline, and the kindling of bonfires has been mostly 
put down by the governments; the earlier interdicts alleging the unchristian nature of 
the rites; the later, the danger occasioned to the forests. 

In Great ’Britain, St. John’s eve was celebrated willi bonfires; and Easter had its fire- 
rites, which, although incorporated in the service of the Ilonuin Catholic church, were 
clearly of heathen origin. But the great day for bonfires in the British islands wtis the 
1st of Nov. Fewer traces of this are found in other countries, and tliercifore we must 
look upon it as more peculiarly Celtic. 'While the May festival of B, was in honor of 
the sun-god in Ids character of god of war— who had just put to ffight the forces of 
cold aiKl’darkness — the Nov. festival was to celebrate Ids beneficent intiuenco in produc-. 
ing the fruits which had just been gathered in. Hence it was called Humhihdiie (peaee- 
firt’A If wc may judge from the traces that still remain or have been recorded, the Nov. 
observances were more of a private nature, every house having its boidire and its offer- 
ings, probably of fndts, concluding with a domestic feast. Tile B. festival, again, was 
public, and altcndccl by bloody sacrifices. Although the Nov. bonfires, like B., were 
probably of Celtic origin, the}?' seem to have been adopted by the Inhabitants of the 
British islands gemeraU'y. About the end of last centiuy they vrere still kindled in vari- 
ous parts of England, and to tliis day, over whole districts of Aberdeenshire, every rural 
dwelling has its hallow-e’en bonfire lighted at nightfall in an adjoining stubble-field. 

The Anglo-Saxon population of England had their own characteristic Dlay-day rites; 
but there exist traces also of the observance among them on that day of rites similar to 
the Celtic beltane. An “ Old Holnc Curate,” writing to Notes and Queries in 185B, says: 
“At the village of Holne, situated on one of the spurs of Dartmoor, is a field of about 
two acres, the prox)erty of the parish, and called the ploy (play) field. In the cemter of 
this stands a granite pillar (Menhir) 6 or 7 ft. high. On May morning, before daybreak, 
tbe young men of the village assemble there, and then proceed to the moor, Avhere they 
select a ram lamb (doubtless with the consent of the owner), and after running it down, 
bring it in triumph to the ploy field, fasten it to the pillar, cut its throat, and, then roast 
it v’iiole, skin, wool, etc. At mid-clay, a struggle takes place, at the risk of cut liands, 
for a slice, it being supposed to confer luck for the ensuing year on tbe fortunate 
devourer. As an act of gallantry, in high esteem among the females, the young men 
sometimes fight their way through the crowd to get a slice for their chosen among the 
young woineii, all of wdiorn, in dicir best dresses, attend the mm feast, as it is called. 
Dancing, wrestling, and other games, assisted by copious libations of cider during the 
afternoon, prolong the festivities till midnight. 

“The time, the place (looking e.), the mystic XDillar, and the ram, surely bear some 
evidence in favor of the ram feast being a sacrifice to Baal.” 

Additional notices of this sun and fire worship will be found under Yule, Candle- 
mas, Lam.mas, and tlie other heads referred to in this article* 

BELTKA'MI, a co. in s.w. Mimicsota, very little settled. It has several lakes, one 
of which, Itasca, is 1600 ft. above sea level. Some of its lakes empty into the Bed 
river of tlie n., which carries thefir waters to the ocean through Hudson’s bay and straits, 
while others arc emptied by the Mississippi into the gulf of Mexico. 


BELTS, endless strips of flexible Tnaterial, usually leatber or India rubber, to trans- 
mit motion or pov/er from one pulley to {Uioiiier. Bopiis and chains serve a similar pur- 
pose. When chains ai'c used, the pulleys are provided vrilli projections Vv’bich engaye 
in tiie links oTtiie chains and prevent slipping, and the nicchanLm has the positive rela- 
tions of a rack and pinion. Ordinary tlexiole belts transmit power by i lie I'rictioii 
between tlieiii and tiieir pulleys. The pulley whicii communiceitcs motion is tiie driving 
pulley; that which receives, the driven pulley; tiiat part of liio belt w’nieli runs iVimi 
t.iK:Mlriven pulley to the. driver is the of the belt, since it Is luilled by the 

and in turn pulls on the driven pulley; the ]5art of the belt wliicli runs from th.e 
< rl to llie driven pulley is !he slack belt. The stmin on the driving belt is tlu' sum of 
the strain of tlie, bell on tiie pulleys when there is no motion, plus the strain of the fric- 
tion; that on the slack belt is the same strain on the pulleys less the frielion. Tims, if a 
bi It is slretched over its pulleys with a strain of lU lbs. per in. of width, and it n-quires 
b lbs. to make it slip, then the strain on the driving belt is 10 -|- 5=1 5 lbs., and the 
strain on the .slack belt is 10 — 5=5 lbs., per in. of belt. As the two parts of tlio belt are 
unequally strained there W’ill be a tendency to move, or (nr(]\ towards the dilving licit 
over the <1 riven pulley. Hence, Die velocity ratio of the two pulleys will nor, exactly fol- 
low" tile iiiveise ratio of their radii, and the belt cannot be relied upon for giving unifor- 
mity of motion. For driving most machinery, the fact that the belt is eln.stic, and w-ill 
slip if unduly strained, makes it a favorite metliod of communicating power. Kiihber 
bi'lts transinU about 25 per cent more power Dian leatlier, because tlie surface of the rub- 
ber coufornis more perfectly to the minute inequalities of the pulley surface, and thus 
acquires a cdoser grasp. The texture of a rubber belt is more uniform than can be laid 
in leather, and therefore a wide rubber belt will wear more evenly. In damp 
and exposed idaces, rubber is more durable than leather. If, liowever, the belt 
is to be shifted hack and fortli, as in the sto])piiig and starting of many machines, or 
in cros.s beUing — wlierevcr the edge of tlie belt is liable to wcai’ — leather is preferable. 
If the pulley be higher at Die cenler than at the side, or higher at one side than at the 
otlier, the bell will creep towards the liighcst part; for this reason Die surface of the 
pulley is usually made not cyliiHlrie, burof greater diameter at the center. If this be 
ovi'nione, the belt does not pull, except along its central part. The pulleys u.sually lie 
in the same plane, and with their axe.s parallel; but this i.s not ncces.sary, prn^ided that 
the course of each part of the belt— the driving and the slack part alike— be in the plane 
of the imlley toward which that part of the belt runs; the belt being always delivered 
by one pulley into the plane of the other. v" 

Traii‘'rni^,sion of power by B. is more common in the United States than in Europe. 
A.s extreme casrs may bo noted: a lealber belt of the ATew" Jersey zinc xvorks, 4 thick- 
nesses, 48 in. wide and 102 ft. long; a rubber belt in Chicago, (> ply, 48 in. wide and 320 
' ft. long; a. kaitiier belt for a paper mill in WilniiiigTn, Del., 60 in. wide and 1864 ft. 
long. Benipen or wire ropes, running over large pulleys- with V shaped edges, are used 
to transmit povrer to long distances. The I1."S. arsenal at Rock Island,*] 11., carries 
more than half a mile by one rope the power of 4 large turbine wiieels, suflicient for all 
the })rc.sent need of the machine shops. Such cables liave been called teicoilynamio 
cables. Tliey" can be run as fast as one mile per minute, and without covering will last 
three yuairs. Intermediate slieaves are recpiired at every COO or 400 feet. For informa- 
tion concerning Die length of B. and the pow"cr transmitted, see Rakkike, MAcniJsEiiY 
AXJJ Mill \VoiiK, etc. 

TSLlT'CrA, a. germs of eefneea. (q.v.), of the family of delpldnidfv- or doljJiins (q.v.), 
diflcihig from tile rest of that family in the blunt and broad bead, wdiich has no pro- 
duced snout; Die r-mnllcr number of teeth, tlie greater part of xvhicb often fall out before 
the animal is far adv;inci^cl in age; and the want of a dor.^al fin. Tlie only" species found 
in the norlbern parts of Die world is B. ardtea (for which name there are unliappily 
many synonyms, as J), Ukvhk etc.), the W"]iito vDiale and white flsh of Avhalers, often 
called by En'glisU writers the B., and the roumhlieaded cachalot. The form of pie B. 
is romarkahlv characterized Iw the softncFs of all its curves, and adapis it for mphl and 
graceful movements; its skin is usually of a clear w'hite color, and not very ctrong, so 
tliat it often fails to hold a harpoon. The B, attains a length of more than tbirteim ft. 
The female brings forth tw-o 'S'oung ones at a birth, and displays the greatest solicitude 
for them. The food of Die B. consists of flsli, in pursuit of which it often asce nds rivers 
to some distance. It is gregarious, and may be seen in herds of forty or flfly, which 
often gambol around boats; it abounds in most parts of the arctic seas, and sometimes* 
but not very frequently, visits the British shores. One wats killed in the FiiTu of Fortli 
in 1815, and one in the ]\IedwaY in 1846. The Greenlanders take the B. with harpoons 
orwitii strong nets. Its flesh siffords them a valuable supply of food, and is eaten by 
most of the inhabitants of arctic coasts; it affords also a considerable quantity of the 
very" finest oil, and tlie skinpa made into leather. Some of the internal membranes are 
also employed for various purposes.— xinother species of B. is found in the southern 
hemisphere It is called R. Kingii. 

BBXFS. Bee'B.^AL, 

■ ■ BSLTBBESS' (It,) tvas originally an erection on tlie top of a house, for the purpose 
of looking out on the suiTouriding country, and enjoying the air, in which sense it is 
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Still iindcTstf) 0 (l in Ttaljr. A pa rt of the Tati can (q.v.) in Rome is knoiTn as tho B., and 
pvos ii‘):no to tlio iV.mous slatiio of Apolio. In France, and witli ns, tite Tv ord has come 
to ^:F:^T/dy an}' kind of suminer-lioiise or place of refresiimeiit. “ 

ElillFFDIlBri', Korhuf. (lirutfpodium scoparium, or SalsoJn ecopana, an annual 

plard. of (he initnird Oixler C/ii Noh{H!i^(no^ (q.y.), a native of the middle and s. of Europe, 
and of greal: part of Ashi, i\:jicli luis iona been very familiar hi British gT.rdens as an 
ornrnnelitai animal nol upon aeeount oi its lioAvers, which have no beauty, but of its 
close,, [neremidal, rigid form, and luiineroiis narrow leaims, which make it appear like a 
inlnhitiiVo cypress tree. It is sonietimcs called Summer Cypress. 

BELYI DEKE', chief t. in Boone co., Ilk, 78 m. av. of Chicago, on the Chicago and 
KortliAvesterii railroad; pop. ’70, 8231. There are flouring mills and other "manu- 
factories. 


BELYI'SIA (also called E’apoleo'na), a genus of exogenous plants, the type of the 
natural order .Bchisityc'^iu, of Avhicli order only a Amry few"species have yet been discov- 
ered, natives of the tropical parts of Africa. " Tlicy "are large shrubs, with smooth, sim- 
ple, leathery letu'es. The howers grow in threes, sessile in the axils of the leaves, and 
are beautiful and extreraely curious. The cal 3 nx is a thick, leatiieiy cup, divided into 
five ovate segments. The corolla consists of three distinct rings; the outer one 5-lobed, 
an 1 furnished Avitii ribs, by means of Avhicli it is strongly iflaited, turning back <jver and 
hiding Ihe calyx Avhen full bloAvn; the second, a narrow membrane, divided intoimmer- 
oiis re^'ular segments like a fringe; the third, an erect cup~.shaped membinne. The 
stamens are erect like- another cup; the ovary 5-celled, Avith two ovules in each cell; the 
style short, thick, and o-angled, Avitli a broatl, flat, o-angled stigma. The fruit is a soft 
berry, crowned Avitli the (‘-alyx, with large kidne\-shapcd seeds. The Avood is soft, and 
contains numerous dotted vessels. — The pulp of the fruit of the best known .species is 
mucilaginous and eatable, the rind veiy full of tannin; the fruit is as large as a pome- 
granate, and the seeds 11 in, long'.E-The position of this remarkable order in the 
botanical system is not j’et Avell determined. Lihdley regards it as most nearly allied to 
Thizophovacem (Mangroves, q.v.). It is supposed hy so’ne that the two inner rings of the 
corolla should be regarded as stcriio stamens, and "the place of the order is thus fixed near 
Du rrhigto n iacciv ((f. v. ) 

BEIZa'HI, Giovaxxt Battista, the son of a poor barber, was h, at Padua in 1778, 
and Avas educated at Rome, for the priesthood, .Imt soon dispkiATd a preference for 
mtudianical science, es])eciaily hydraulics; and Asdicn llie French republican troops took 
])ossession of the ponth'ical citAg he quitted his mligious studies altogetlier. About the 
Avair ISOO, he visited Holland, and in 1803 came to England. For a time he gained a 
living ly exhibiting baits of strcugtli in the theaters. At Astley’s. lie phyed the iiart of 
Hercules, but he also continued his meelianieal studies, aiid even guA'c numerous 
h.ydriuilic representations in the mo.st populous toAvns of the kingdom. After a sojourn 
of nine years in England, he AA'ent to ISpaii. and Portugal, in liis capacity of theatrical 
{thlete. " From the peidnsuia, he passed to j'dalta, and thence to Egypt in 1815, on the 
invitalion of jlciicmet All, who wished him to construct a hydraulic machine. After 
succeeding in this uiidcrlakiug, he was induced, by the travelers Burckbardt and Salt, 
to direct his attcutiou to the ex])]oration of Eg^^pliaii antiquities. He threw liimseif 
with ardor into his neAV vocation. He removed the colossal bust of the so-(*al]ed 

Young Mcmiion’’ from the neighlioriiood of Thebes to xVlexandria, and was the first 
wiio opened the temyile of Ipsambul. In the valley of “ the roAOil graves” — Biban-el- 
i'ilolnk — near Thebes, he discovered several imjAortani catacombs "containing mummies, 
and among others, openeci, in 1817, the celebrated tomb of P.-^ammetichus, J'rdm Avhich he 
removed the splendid sarcophagus, now, along willi the "‘Ybiiing Memnon.” and other 
results of B.’s labors, in the British museum. But B.’.s greatest undertaking Avas 
his o]i<?ning of the pyramid of Cephren. x\.n nttcmjit mmle on bis life caused his 
departure tVom Egypt, but ]ireviously lie made a journey along the coast of the Red seir, 
and anoliicr to the ofisis of Si wall, hoping there to And ruins of the temple of Jupiter- 
Annnon. In the course of Ins explorations, he discoAmred the emerald mines of Zuliara 
and the ruins of Berenice, the ,ancicnt commercial entrepot betAAmen Europe aud India. 
In Sept., 1819, he returned to Europe, visited his native towm, Padua, and enriclnjd it 
witli lAvo Egyptian statues of granite. He also published in London his Karratim of ihe 
lihd Ih'’rrrif Dkcoreiuot mtMn the Pi/mmidR, Temples, Toynhs, ayid FMmthm 
in Egupt and Nuhut ; and of a Journey to the (joevd of ihs Red Sea in. mtreh of the ancient 
Bereniec, and another to the Oasis of Jupiter- Am imn (1821, with an atlas of 44 colored 
engravings). In 1831 he opened in' London an cxliibitioii of his Eg,yptian antiquities, 
hut soon' afterwards undertook a journey to Timbuctoo, iu central Africa. At Benin, 
he Avas attacked by dy.sentery, Avliich compelled him to return to Gato, where he died, 
Bee. 3, 1833. His oiaginnl drawings of the royal tombs lie had opened in Egypt Avere 
published b^r his Avidow (London, 1839). 

BEM, Joseph, commander of the ariny in Transylvania during tim Hungarian revolu- 
tion, 1848-49, was li. at Tarnov, in Galicia, 1795. After a course of military adventure 
ill Poland, he AA'eiit to France, Avhere he resided for a considerable time, earning a liveli- 
hood by teaching mechanics and mnemonics. In 1848 after failing iu an attempt to 
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organize an insnrroctlon in Vienna, lie joined tbe ITnugaiianR, and intniRtcd ^vlth 
tiio command of tlio armj of Triin^ylvanla, amounting to 8000 to '.10,000 men. ilc al 
e;-q}erieiico(l Home cliecu-S from the Austrian army, but aflorwnrds defea.tcal tlicm at IL' r- 
nuinnstadt and tlio L'ridgcof Piski; and finally succeeded, in T.Iar., 1810, in drlvin:;’ boi U 
tAiem and their allies, tlie Russians, back .into Yvallaclila. Having llius made hinnu'lf 
master of Tnmsylvania, he proposed, by amnesties aiitl general mild yule, to gain luo 
adjicreuco of the German and Slavonian population, especially in Wallacliia ; but bis 
prof'osillons ’were not cntertairied by Ivossutb and tb.o Hungarian commissariat. After 
e:cpelling tlie troops under Pucliner from the Banat, B. n.durned into Trnnsylvani:i, 
wJjere Uh 3 Russians bad defeatevd the Hungarians. Here bo reorganized Ids forces, and 
did all that was ])ossiblc in bis circumstances to prevent the union of the Russians wiUi 
the Austrians, but bis efforts were unsuccessLul. After failing in an attempt to excite 
an insurrection in fdoldavia, be was defeated in a battle near Scbuszburg, whore be was 
opposed to ibree times tlie number of bis own troops. At Kossuth’s reqm^st, be junv 
liasLened into Hungary, where be took part in the unfortunate battle near d'emesvar. 
Retreating into Transylvania, he here defended himself for some days against a. vastly 
superior force, and then made bis escape into Turkey, where be cmbiaced, from politi- 
erd motives, the profession of Islam, was raised to tlie dignity of a pasha, and obtained 
a command in tbe Turkish army. In Feb., 1850, bo was sent to Aleppo, where, after 
suppressing tbe sanguinary insurrection of the Arabs against tbe Christian population, 
lie died of fever, I)ec. 10, 1850. B. was in private life'cliaracterized by tbe benevolence 
of bis disposition, and, as a military leader, was distinguished by courage, presence oi 
mind when in extreme danger, and remarkable rapidity of movement. 

BEMiVbT, NATTiANii.Ti S. S., B.D., 1785-1871; b. K. Y. ; graduate of Middlebury col 
lege; studied for tbe ministry, and was pastor of a Congregational church in Poillaiici, Me 
About 18io be was a missionary in Georgia, where be labored to cstablisb better edu 
cation. In 182’3, bo became pastor of tlie First Presbyterian cliureli in Troy, JST. Y., 
wliere be officiated more than 40 years, during which period he was prominent in tlie 
moral and political questions of the dime. He was moderator of tbe Presbyterian 
general assembly in 1881, and in 1887 he was a leader of the Hew School section. He 
resigned his pastoral charge in 1868. Some of his addresses and sermons have been 
published, in a volume. He also p)iiblislied Foivr Sennons on the Atoaemeat. 

BEMBATOO'KA, Bay a safe and commodious bay on tbe n.w. coast of Mada- 
gascar, in lat. 1(P s., and long. 46 be.’ Prime bullocks arc sold here for less than lOs*. 
eacli, and are bouglit extensively by agents of the French government, who have them 
driven to fort Dauphin, on Antongii bay, on the opposite side of the island, w'here 
they arc killed and cured for the use of the French navy, and for colonial consumption. 
Rice is also sold very cheap at Bembatooka. Majunga, on the n. side of the bay, is 
an important town, Bembatooka being but a village. 

EBHBBXTUIS, a family of hymenoptcroiis insects of, tbe division in wbicli tlie 
females are furnished with stings". Along with Gpltegidce (q.v.), and other nearly allied 
families, they receive the popular name of sand-wasps. They very much resemble bees, 
or wasps in gc.meral appearance. They arc iiatives of the wnirmer parts of the world. 
Some of them are remarkable for the odor of ro-ics which thy emit. Tlie females make 
burrows in sandy banks, in oacli of which they deposit an eg».i along with it the 
bodio.s of a few dies as food for the larva. The B. liy very rapidly, and with a loud 
buzzing noise. Bcmbe.v. roGtrata is common in the s. of 'Europe. • 

BEMBO, PiETUo, one of tbe most celebrated Italian scholars of tbe IGth c., vms b. 
in Venice, May 20, 1470; having studied at Padua and Ferrara, be early devoted him- 
self to polite literature. He edited tbe Italian poems of Petrarch, printed Inz Aldus, in 
1501, and the Terr^oi-me of Dante, 1502. In 1506, be proceeded to the court of Urbino, 
where he resided until 1512, wdien he went to Rome, -where he was made seci’etary to 
pope Leo X. On the death of that pope, B. returned to Padua, where he became a 
liberal patron of literature suicl the arts, as wxdl as a -.fertile -writer himself. In 1529, be 
accepted the office of historiographer to the republic of Venice, and was also appointed 
keeper of St. Mark’s library. In 1539, B,, who bad onljf ttdeen tbe minor ccch'sinstical 
orders, was unexpectedly presented with a cardiiiars bat b}'- pope Paul HI., Avho after- 
wards appointed him to the dioceses of Gubbio and Bergamo. Ho died Jan. 18, 1547. 
B. united in l>is character all that is amiable. He -was the restorer of good vstyle in botli 
Latin and Italian litcratui'e. His taste is said to have been so fastidious with regard to 
style, that bo subjected each of bis own waitings to forty revisions })rcvious to publica- 
tion. Some of his -writings are marred by the' livccntionsness of tlie time. Ansoiig his 
wxrks may be mentioned the Yenrtkar'fim Ubri XIL (Venice, 1551), of wliich he 

publisiied ati^Italian edition (Venice, 1552); his Prom, dialogues in -which, are givc.'u tbe 
rules of the Tuscan dialect; GU Amlani, a series of disputations on love, etc.) lilme, a 
collection, of sonnets and canzonets: bis letters, Italian and Latin; and tlie -svork, Be 
. VirgiUi Cntlce et Terentii Fabulk. Ills collected works were published at Venice, in 
4vols,,1729. 

BSM'BBIBGE BEDS are a division of the upper Eocene strata, re.sting on tbe St. 
Helen’s, and capped by tbe Hempstead series. They are principally developed in tbe 
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Tslc of Erl. Forbes, T'jho earefully examhied tlicrn there, lie-; arranged them in 

four sulKlivI.'do-.-.s : 1. The upper marls and lamiiuiled gray eiays, vrlileii Ibriu the base- 
ment bed of ilio “ 1)lack band,” tluMowest member of die Heinpshanl series. They are 
didinguislied by the abundance of 'ha'id/nn t nr reties ndj . 2. U]ifo>silii‘ei‘ou.s inihlled 

clays, alternating ivitii fossiliferous marls and clays, \vhosc ciiara>‘tcrisu\; orgaid-mis are 
n riilifnni' imd Cijreihi- ^j'nilclnuf. 8. Tlic oyster-bed, cinisisthtg (d’ greerhoh marl, 

and eontalmng innnense ciuandties of ti species of oyster (edr. e o co'e.vhC r,eeompanieiI 
xdth Ct rd/hVg and other marine moliusca. 4. The reinbridio limc.donr, cmi- 

erally a compact, pah'-yellovr, or cream-colored limestone, but soinedeies ve.-i-uiar 'and 
concredcuiaiy, a]nl containing occasioiudh' siliceous or cuerty bands. This is int('r- 
stralilied with siiales and iriablc luiirls. All the beds arc res'll 1 if eroii'^. containing 
numerous Ic.nd and fresli-\vater shells. One bed is comjtosed trinejst (‘idlrelv of the 
remains of a hi' ;e globular Shells of Lgiinna and Plaunrhni are ab'undant, 

and are aecom]>:mied vrith the spirally striated nucules of two species of C/\<fr>{, Yratcr- 
plants -which iuive been well preserved because of die large quantity of lime w'hlcli 
enUu'sinto tlicir comi3ositioii. lii this division have hcmi loiiiid the inainniallan ri'niains 
of the sp'ecies of pjhrafJu rhim and ano]Jntnrrl'ih) ((i.v.) vld.ch chnractt-rize the 

gypseous de[)osits of Tiontmartre; it is coiisequeiilly considered tbe British (aiuivalent of 
taese Pari.dau beds. 

No imirked line of distinction separates this scries from the St. Tlelon's ]>eds on 
which it rests. The contained organisms indicate that both had the same lluvio-rnarine 
origin. Tlifi maximum ihickiicss of the Bemljrldge series is 115 feet. 

BEST, Auf.x, Aye>7, Ebn, Icx, are all forms, in the differeut Semidc langmiems, of 
xhe same wmrd, which means son,” and is used as a prefix to names. .7J-vo"a irebrew 
form, is familiar to us from its use in Bilile names— e.g., Beuhadad. the son or 
worshiper of lladacl, or Adod, the chief idol of die hlyriaus ; Benoni, son of my ]»ain; 
Benjamin, son of the right hand, etc. These examples siiovv^ tliat not onlv literal but 
metaphorical sonship is expressed ])y this prefix. Tills form of constructing a name by 
composition was common in the Semitic languages, on account of their hull of patro- 
nymics. The plural, Beni, is found in the na'mes of many Arab tribes— as Bc-ni Omay- 
yah, the sons of Omaxy all, the family known in history Its the Ommiadcs; and some- 
times in the names of places— ns Beni-Hassan. 

BEF, Bftn, or Bitnix, a Gaelic word signifying “ mountain” or ‘Anmmtain liead.” 
It is prellxcd to the name of a great many mountains in Scotland— as Ben Nevis, Ben 
IMacdliui, Ben Cruachan, etc. The corresponding term in various parts of ITirope is 
Pdh w idch is found in many of the names in Cornwall and lYales, in the Pennine alps, 
and probably also in tiie word Apennines and the Ceveunes of France. 

BEIT, Oil OF, a fluid fixed oil, obtained from the seeds of a tree found in India and 
Arabia, and known as the Hohsekadisii Thee {moringa pterggotf/jcrma). Tiie seeds are 
called B'ex Nuts, and are roiindisli, with three membranous wings. The oil is used liy 
watchmakers, because it does not readily freeze; also by ])crfumcrs, as tiie basis of 
. various scents; ami other oils are often adulterated with it. feoe HoiiSEiiADTSu Tees. 

BENALCA'ZAR, or BELAECA'ZAK, Sebastiaep d. 1550; a Spanish sailor who 
became conqueror and governor of the province of Popayan, in Peru, in 1538. 

BEITA'RES, a city on the left side of the Ganges, which here varies, according to the 
season, between 50 to 02 ft. in depth, and in width between COO yards jind a little more 
than half a mile. It is in 1at. 25" 17' m, and long. b’iP 4' e., being 121 rn. to liiC n.w. of 
Calcutta, and -IOC and 74 respectively to the s.e. of Delhi and AHaliabad. 'Witliout 
reckoning Sccrole, wiilch, at the distance of 2 or 3 m. to the westumrtl, cnntuiii.s the 
official e;ital)lishmcjits, B. covers, as it w’cro, an amphitheater of 3 m. in from, and 1 m. 
in depth, the immediate margin of the river, wiiich is comparatively vstcej), being diieliy 
occupied by Hights of steps,' or ghats, as they are calhal, where crowds of all classes 
spend the day in business, amusement, or devotion. This lively scene, backed ])y the 
minarets of ahou! 300 mosques, and the pinnacles of about 1000 pagodas, ])resenls a truly 
pictures(}i'e a|)|)c;trance to spectators on the oppo.Ttc shore of llie Ganges, On closer 
inspection, howeva*, the city, as a w’hole, disappoints a visitor. The streets, or rather 
alleys, ■riitou'ctiicr iiiipractlcable for wlieelc'd-carriagcs. ])ar(!l 3 ' afford a passage tf; hidivld- 
iial }iors(uneii or single beasts of burden; and tliese thoroughfares, l)e^i(k^s being slmt 
out from sun and air by buildings of several stories, are said to be' shared with the 
numerous passenu’crs bv sacred bulls that roam about at vrill. Tlie pup. in 1S72 was 
175,188. 

In the traditions of the country, B. is believed to liave ])een coeval with creation; and 
tolerably authentic history does assign to it a really high anti(|uity. In its acuial con- 
dition, how'ovcr, 13. is a modern city. Eotli in extent, and in embelli.sh.'ncnl, it owes 
mucli to the iidhicnce of Mahvatla ascendency, wdiich dates from tlie close of the t7th 
c. ; and it ]) 0 ,ssesscs, perhaps, not, a single structure that rciiches back to tlu' cl(‘Sc of the 
IGth. As the central seat of Hinduism, B., (ui high occasions, altuacls immcn.se crowds 
of pilgrims— sometimes as many as 100,000; and some years ago, during an c'clipse of 
tlic moon, forty persons wxtc trampled to death in tin; stixsMs. Nediirally enough, the 
Brahmins ot B'. have always been remarkable for bigotry, Nowq however, Brahminism 
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fippoars to be on the decline; and a rcsnlt, Y.'hieh Tbohnmmedan persecution vnirdy tri^-d 
to produce, would sccmu To be gradually achieved, chiefly througii tlie inlrtiducliou rd’ 
Europeiui literature tuid scieue<?. On the Sanscj-it college, iu.stituted in ITh'd, ‘liero was 
at a later date, iugrat’ted an English department, comprising poetry, lilstory, rmithenuiiii s, 
and polifieal eeouojny. Tt; is attended by numerous Hindus, -aud a few rdiw-uiicmiwaiul 
native Ohrisriaus. li., a.s IJeber has ohserved, is very indu.strlous ami wecaihv. e.s vrell 
as very holy. Besides having extensive inaiinfactures of its own in cr>;toii, wo;E aisd 
silk, iis commanding position on tlie grand line of comnuinicalion — road, river, end rail 
alike — renders it the |)riiici])al emporium of tiie neighlioring region.s. It i.Mlie gnait 
mart fen* the shav.ds of tiic north, tlie diamonds of the scmtii, mid the muslins of lic' <\>'t; 
while it, cirenhites the varied productions of Europe and America over Binuiekuu-.d, 
Goruckpore, iNepal, etc. For the general 'ni.story of the city, ,'<ee Hie following ar1i/*le 
on the district of tlio same name. The details of the mutiny of Byj7 will la* " 00 : 1(1 uiKler 
the head of Siccuole. At the same time. E. proper added its sliiu'e to the fearful iiitcivst 
of the emergency through tine proverbially faiiatical cluiracter of its inhahhanfs, who,^ 
during the second siege of Bliurtpore, liad got 80,000 sabers sharpened in aniiclpiition of 
a second repulse of the BritiBh. 

BEITA'ESn, or B.vna'k.vs, the district mentioned in the preceding article. It is under 
the lieutenant-governorship of the n.w. provinces, being boiUKkal 011 the w. ami n. by 
Jounpuv; on the e. by Ghazeepore and Shababad; and on the s. and w. by iHirzajiore. 
It extends hi 11 . lat. between 25" T and 25' 82', and in 0 . long, between 82' 45' and 88'' 
88'; and thus measmliig about 30 m. by about 55, it embmees :m area of 003 s(p miles. 
In 1872, the census ghve a pop. of 794,089, or almost 800 to a sq.m.: the number 
of inhabited houses was 11G.507. The district i,s traversed by the Ganges in a, me. 
directicru for about 4.5 miles. Besides other rivers, such as the Karamnasa, the <TOom{ee, 
and the Burna, and several inferior streams, lakes and tanks are numerous, but small, 
the largest not exceeding a mile in circuit. The animal rain-fall, though averaging less 
than in the lower parts (h‘ the Ganges, is still considei'ablc, aln'uys exceeding 80 in., and 
amountiugin 18.28 to 89. Considering that the tract is barely beyond the tropics, and 
but little elevated above the sea, the range of the thermometer is unusually great, being 
between 45'" in Jan. and 111° in May. The mean temperature is stated at 77°, pretty 
nearly the middle point between the two extremes. The soil, though here and there 
sterile, is in general characterized by great fertility, more particularly to the left of tlie 
Ganges. In the growth of opium, indigo, and sugar — more especially of the last — tlie 
district .surpa-sses nearly every ol.lun* portion of British India. In fact, tlie .state* of agri- 
culture is such as may be expected from tlie density of the population. The rich, tields, 
the tiiriving villages, ‘and the luxuriant groves render the aspect of the country very 
defightful; and perhaps the best proof of the presence of industry and civllizntioif is the 
fact that elephants, rhinoceroses, l)ulfalo(3s, lions, and tigei'S, whicii wore liuntcd in 
1529, liave entirely disappeared. After a Hindu (loiuination, according to populm* .faitli, 
of 2-100 years, tlio district sank under the Mussulman yoke in 1198; and, in Hie lirst lialf 
of the liitli c., it wa.s annexed by .Baber to tlie J^roguf empii*e. On tiic dismernbermont 
of tliat dominion, it fell to the share of the Nawab'of Oude, whose grandson, in. 1775, 
ceded it to the East India company, about tea years after that body had acquired the 
sovereignty of Beugal 

BEHA'TBK, a small L of Bohemia, on the right bank of the Iser, a few miles distant 
from Prague. It is wortiiy of note as being for a long time the residence of the 
celebrated astronomer Tycho Brahe. 

BEKAVEK'TE, a t. of Spain, in the province of Zamora, It is situated on the 
western or right bank of the Esla, opposite to the month of the Ctxr, 84 m. n. from 
Zamora. It i.s overlooked liy a huge, half-ruined castle, and surrounded by a decayed 
rnud-wali, in Avliich are 0 gates. It has spacious streets and squares, 0 cliurehes, a num- 
ber of schools, 8 hospitals., a bishop’s palace, etc. Tiie castle was formerly the seat of 
the family of Pimentel, counts of Benavente, to whose progenitor it was granted in 
1394. The interior of the castle was desolated by Soult, on. his retreat from (iporto, and 
fragments of scadpturc still lie scattered about, 'it was at B. that Moore’s retreat com* 
monced, 2SthDec., 1809; and it w-as the scene of other interesting events of the penin- 
sular w.jxr. B. is now a dull and poverty-stricken place, built chielly of mud cottag( 3 s. 
Pop. 2500.. There is no bridge at Benavente. The Esla is crossed by a feny-boat. 

BEl'BECTJXA, one of the Hebrides or western isles "of Seotland, bet-ween n. and s, 
Uist, 20 m, w. of Skye, and belonging to Inverness-shire. It is 8 m. long, and 8 broad, 
low and flat, and consists chiefly of bog, sand, and lake, resting on a' ^substratum of 
gneiss rock, with a very broken coa.st-liiie. Pop. ’71, 1568, consisting of flslicrmen 
and small farmers, who fertilize the soil with the sea-tveed which is casf ashore on the 
island. 

BEWBOW, JoTO, a brave English admiral, rvas b. in Shropshire in 1650. He first 
dislingiiished himself as captain of a merchantman, in a bloody action with Sallee 
pirates. He attracted the notice of James II., -who gave him a conimission in the navy. 
After the revolution, he obtained the command of a large ship, and in the c<mrse of a 
i -few years was made' rear-admiral. The high conflclence reposed in him by king Wil- 
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liani l< r<ov]ie iii •Ttomoi\y Ia a very bad pun onliis name, said to have been perpetrated 
by ' tu' inrilurii inoiuivrii. O'njeeting to several names proposed for the cominand ol an 
ae said; “ Xo: tiiese are all fresii-vvater vm need another kiiul of 

we Oil. -I ,^e];d 7.' Idu* most memorable of this gallant sailor’s exploits was his 

la-l. wiiere ids slubboim valor coat ni>ted nobly with the dastardly behavior of his cap- 
tains. Afar! ha, in die ATest Indies, on the 19th Aug.., 1702-, he came iip vvith 

a supeihT .French force under adinroil i>u Casse. For foiiivdayshe kept iip a riinning- 
bald wddi the ynemy, almost deserted by the rest of his^squadron. On the morning of 
1ia‘ d-iFn, ids right leg was smashed by a eliain-shot, Ifis officers condoled with him. 

1 iinn ndher have lost them both,” said the sturdy admiral, “than have seen this dis- 
lionor lirongiit up, on the English nation. But, hark ye — if another shot should take me 
add debax'e like men, ;nid fight it outi” Aspjon as his wound was dressed, he was car- 
ri.’di Mj ’lie (;'uiirt(‘r-deek, and directed tlie fight while it lasted. The enemy sustained 
siwero b-.-s; but ilic inhiinous eowiirdiee of the other captains, who actiially'refused to 
?,bey tue iaimind’s dgiuds, imsde the jiontest hopeless, and B. sailed away to Jamidca. 
lie died of Ids w.jund on the 4tli rloveniber. The recusant officers were tried by 
c(;Ui’! •ir,ar>h;'.]. and Invo Ciiplains were shot. B.’s employment of explosive vessels at 
h-l. dla.-o .sceius to lni\'e been an anticipalion of lord Bimdonald’s method at Basque 
roads. 

BELTCii, a iuill or (aujit ’wJjcrc.* jr»st!ce is administered. In this sense, however, it has 
in iuodcni times rncciwd a more lindted acceptation, signifying the dais or elevated 
inpd’ fd’ ti i'ourt-rooin or clitmfoer wlicre the judges sit to administer the laws. In English 
courts (jf ju-liee, this is in form literal!}' a bench or couch running along one end of 
the court-room, tlie nunfocr of judges juid their places on this bench'being"^ marked by 
seu'!r;ue one fur ernii judge; but in Scotland and Ireland the ari'angeinent is 

dilieient. the judges in the.su count ries sitting on chairs placed at a long, and, as in Scot- 
land, a semicircular table, whicli is in a raised position. The term Ji. is also apt>licd, 
].*y wa}' of ilistincti(U5, to tlie. judges thenisclves as a class; thus, we .speak of the Zi. ami 
ft .has likewise, po])’il;irly and conveiitiGnally, an ecclesiastical application, the 
bishops of the cliurcb of England b ing, as a bodjg sometimes designated by it; hence 
the expr."Ss.ion, “.B. of bi.sbops.” Sec Bawc. 

EElfCH, Cor-.i.MOXT, C'ouirr of. This is a teclmical name sometimes given to the court 
of common pleas. See CocuTS or Covoiois Law. 

ITL'TilH, Esxo’b or the supreme court of common law in the kingdom. See 

CoirilTS' Olf COMM^ ... ‘ 

BEIITH, FiO?Eu, tlKMiame given to the court of king’s bench in the time of Crom- 
well. Bee preceding notice, and OotatTS of Common Law. 

Er.IfGH'ErtB. The governing] todies of the four great law societies in England, or inns 
<d.' court — j/iiicoln’s inn, inner temple, middle temple, and Gray’s inn — arc so called. 
Tii'.-W are generally queen’s counsel or barri.sters of distinclion; and they annually elect 
a pre 'hlemt or as he Ls called, w'ho takes tlie chair at their corpora, te meeting.s, 

am.l .si'icaks ami acts in their name. Sec Inns op Coiorr. 

- IjEHCH-v/A>IB,A 1T is rs, warrmit signed by n. superior judge or two ;jn.st!ce.s of the 
pvace. dining the as, sizes or sessions, to apprehend a dcfernlaat, against whom a bill of 
indii;i merit has b;‘en for.nd. Bee Wauuant. 

BI:HC-CI0',LE1T. capital of a Dutcli residency on the w. const of Sumatra, lies in 102' 
20' e. knig., d ' 4'!)' s. latitiuie. Pop. TOGO." The residency B. has an area of 0507 sq. 
mile.s. Eicc, coiVee, inaixe, .«ugar-canc, the cocoa-nut, and other fruits are grown. 
A bom 4UO.(.>00 Ihs. of pep])er rii'(Fpr(>duced aniuially. B. was founded by the English 
i.'ur. was a-lven to the Duteii bv the .London treaty, lUh i\Lar., I’S'Lt. Pop. of 
dis!.r;i.a- (j.F7I) i2S,5lU>. " ’ 

PEIL), ouo of the jionoralfle ordinaries, or more important dgiircs in heraldry. It 
is forined CvV t w(> parabel jlnes, whieli may be either straight or indented, engraned, 
etv, dj.v.^ drawn from the dexter to tlie sinister base, and consequent iy passing athwart 
tb.e sL'aihk The B. oeeupms rs iLlh pa,rt of the shield in breadtii, if plain; aiul a third 
pari, if charged. I'he B. is sup])osed to represent a slioulder-belt, or scarf worn over 
die shoulder. ^ V/hen heraid.s .speak of the B. simply, the B. dexter is understood, the 
B . s ] n i s i e r i ic i n g j \ i w i i}'.s e x \ > i’{ j ss ] }■ m e n t i o m ffi . 

./> }i(l xultitcr i.s the' bend dexter reversed, and passing from the left to the right side 
of the .shield!, as tin^ dexter does from the right to the left. See BAit and Bastard Bab. 

d'liere ace four dirniiiutiv'cs of tim bend — viz,, the bomlldy the garter^ the re#, and the 
ribbon. 

The terms hi hrml, pi'r hviid, Inialip etc., are of frequent occurrence in heraldic works, 
and sig«ili:'v that the charge' i.s i laced, or the shield divided, diagonally in the direction 
of tlie bend. ' . 

BEND is the name f(.)r one among many kinds of knot by which roj^s are fastened on 
shipboard. Seamen impiy tbi.s meaning when they speak of “bending the cable,” 
“ bending a sail,” the “currick B./’ the “ tlshei'men’s B,,” the “sheet B.,” etc. 
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BEroEMAM, Eduaed, one of the most distingnfslied painters of the Bussohlorf 
scliool, -was ]). in Berlin in 1811. Althongli iic luid received a v<n'y careful scientiric 
education, he devoted himself to art, became a pupil of SclmclcAv’s Jiml soon provt'd 
that he had not mistaken his vocation. As early as 1832, his great pielun^ of the “ < 'ap- 
tiveJews” ivas exhibited at Berlin, and at once ac knowle<iged to ])c a niasler-piece. 
His next important ^vork, in 1833, r(*prescnted “ Two Girh at a Foiunain.” it va-s i'ol- 
lowtal, in 1837, by “Jeremiah i\t the Ruins of Jerusalem,” a very hsrge ]>ic1ure, wliicei 
excited universal entliusiasm in Paris, whore it vais exhibited, tnui for which he u!a:daed 
a pi'ize-inedal. in 1838, B. was summoned to DresdiUi as member of Hie acadtmiiea'l 
coiitiell, and professor of the academy of art; and the execution of tlie larger frescoes 
ii! llie palace was intrusted to his skid. An alTection of the eyes, from which, hv suf- 
fered for several years, interrupted the work, Avhich is noAv, luA.vover, completed, ami 
embraces a Avido range of historical and mythological subjects. B.’s artist ie t>!as U 
characterist'c of the Busseldorf scliool, bis pictures being raiber lyrical than dranuUlc. 
But he is distinguished by a peculiar grace and charm of his oWn,'^iirislng from a most 
perfect symmetry in drawing ami composition, an exquisite murele in conce])tioii, and 
a tender, harmonious, yet triithfui ci’iloring. His portrait of his Avife, a daughter of 
BcliadoAvq is one of his'^best Avorks. hTouilSoO till 1SG7, he was director of the Dlissel- 
dorf academy. 

BEHDEE, a fortified t., Avith a citadel, in the proAunce of Bessarabia, Russia. The 
town is situated on the right htuik of the Bniester, 48 m, from its mouth, and has piapcr- 
iTillls, tanneries, forges, and saltp<‘tcr-AVorks. Pop. '07, 24,413, including many Arme- 
nians, Tartars, Moldavians, and Jew's. In 1770, the Russians ca])tured The place, and 
put the garrison and inhabitants, then amounting to about 30.000, to the sword. It 
was restored to the Turks in 1774, and again stormed by the Russians in 1809. The 
peace of Jassy gave it back to tlie Turks, from Avhoni it avus again taken by the Rus.sians 
in 1811, Avho were confirmed in the possession of it liy the treaty of Bucliarest in tlie 
followung year. — Charles XXL of Sweden Imxl for some time, i709-12, at Yarnitza, a 
Aullage near Bender. 

BEX'BIG-O, one of the most productive gold-fields in the colony of ARcloria. liaving, 
In 1857, yielded, a<x*orc]ing to tlie ofiicial returns, 525,018 ouiures. It is about 25 m. to 
the n. of Mount Alexander, Avhieh,^ again, is about 75 m. inland from >Jelboiinie. 

1-3ENDISH, Beidget, 1650-1727; grand-daughter of OIiAnT CromiA’ch, ondoAved 
AvitJi mueli of his mental and physical energy. She had great ixwereiice for the pro- 
tector, and once challenged to a duel wdtli swords a feilo\v pe.ssenger in a stage coach 
wlio had spoken disparagingly of him. Her fatlier Avas gen. Iroton. 

EEITE, a t. of about 6000 inhabitants, in tlie province of Mondovi, Piedmont, 18 m. 
n.c. of Coni. It occupies the site of the ancient destroyed by 

Alaric. 7>fany interesting ve.stiges are found in the neighborhood; and the mins" of an 
aqueduct, baths, and amphitheater are still Aisiblc. 

BEXEBEE, Litdavig a^(w, an Austrian gon.,1). in 1804 at Odenlmrg, in Hungary, 
where his father Avas a physician of repute. He received Ills milittny education at the 
Xeustiiclt academy, and at its close entered the army as ensign In 1822. In iS-h), lie was 
promotexl to thG^xink of senior heut., and on the occasion of the insurrection iu 
Galicia in 1846, had several o]3portiinitics of distinguishing iiimsflf. In Aug., 18-I-7, as 
commandant of count Gyului’s infantry regiment, lie moved to Ittdy, Avliere a .still mure 
brilliant career aAvaited him. On the occasion of the relrcait from l^lilan, and ej-peciany 
after Curialone, Avhere be had led on the assault ay itli great skill and gallantry, his name 
was mentioned in the army reports by marshal Radetsky in Vna higliest ternis; and, con- 
sequenlljq he received thc^ cross of tlie order of Maria Tlieresa. ife afterAvards distiu- 
gui.sbcd lumself at the taking of l^Fortara, and in the battle of Xovara. In April, 1841), 
lie Avas made maj gen. and hrigadlcr of the first body of reserve of the army of the 
Danube. Ho eommauded the Ruah aiurOszony, and received a slight 

Avound in the affair at IJj-Szegedin ; AAdiich did not, hovojver, prevent him from taking 
a most actiA^e part iu the* subsequent engagements of ISzorny and Ozs Ivaiiy. wlnax* Im 
was Avounded iu tlie foot. At the close, of the Hummrian campaign, he was ordered 
again, liigh in command, to Italy. In the Italian campaign of 1859. B. eoinmanded the 
8th corps of tlie xViistrian.s. At Solferino, B. drove hack the Piedmontese with gi-eai; 
slaughter, ami Avas the last to lea Am the field. He aauis goAxuaior of Hungary in 1860, 
and soon afterwards got the command of the Austrian army in that country. ’ He com 
manded the Austrians in the war with Prussia in 1866, but sliortly after the defeat at 
BadoAva he Ava.s superseded. 

BENEDETTI, Yincekt, Count, of Greek origin, 1>, Corsica, 1815.’ He has heeu 
French consul at Cairo and Palermo; secretary of legation in Con.sta.ntinople; held oilice 
in the French department of foreign affairs, and was secretary during the negotiation of 
the tiyaty Paris in 1856. In 1860, he went to Turin to negotiate the cession of Xicc 
and Siwoy; in 1864, he wuis ambassador to Berlin. B. Avas personally concerned in the 
affair of the protest of Napoleon III. against the candidacy of the prince of Holienzol- 
' Tern for the throne of Spain, and forceti himself upon king" WilHum in the public AA'alk 
at Ems, July 13, 1870, in so offensive a manner that he was officially ignored thereafter. 
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days arterwards France declared war. B. also accused Bismarclv of originating' a 
Frisiico-Fnis^ijin treaty in 1866 for neutral cessions of territory, but Eisinarck siiowed 
that. !b bini<elt‘ originated the scheme. 

BEHEBICITE, a hymn or song of the three children in the fiery furnace, sung in 
the dirisdau church as early as the time of St. Chrysostom, and used in Uie Angaca, a 
c]iur<hi in the morning-iservices when the Te Beam is not sung. 

BEXEDICK, or Benedict, the lover in Shakespeare’s Much Ado cihout Nothing 
mcu'i'ies “Beatrice.” Tiie name usually WTitten “ benedict” is a synonym for a man 
recr.aitly inarriiai, the antithesis of bachelor.” 

BENEDICT is the name of fourteen popes. ■ Of these onl^^ the folio wdng are Iiistor- 
icahy important enough to deserve special mention.— Benedict YIIL, son of count 
(Tregory of Tuscoli, was elected in 1012; hut was driven from Rome by the anti-pope 
Oregory. In 1014, he wois restored to the papal chair by the emperor Henry II., and 
a ft ('.‘wards defeated the Saracens, and. took from them, with the help of the Pisans and 
Genoese, the island of Sardinia; and also various places in Apulia from the Greeks, by 
the help of Henry. He (listlngiiished himself as a reformer of the clergy, and inter- 
tli(.;le(l, at the syiiod of Pavia, both clerical marriage and concubinage. Hellied in 1024. 
—Benedict IX., a nepliew of the preceding, Avas^clectccl pope at the age of 18, in 1083; 
but in 1038, t!ie Romans rose in indignation, and hanishetl him on account of his almost 
unexainpletl licentiousness. He w'as reinstalled ])y Conrad 11. ; again formally deposed 
by the consul Ftolemteus, wlio set up Sylvester IH. in his place; and after three montlis, 
was once snore installed sss pope by means of bribery. By a new simoniacal compact, 
Joliii Gratianus 'was declai’ed popemmder the name of Gregory YI. 4410 emperor Henry 
ITT., to remove such gross scandals froisi the clmrcli, deposed all tlie three popes — B., 
Sylvester, and Gregor}’, and caused Suidger, bishop of Bamberg, to be elected as Clem- 
ent 11. : but on his death, in 1047, the deposed B. IX, again corruptly regained the 
papal sec, and held it eight months, until 1040, wiien he was disphuN'd, first by Bamasus 
IT., and afterwards ])y Leo IX. He died in the convent of Grotta Perrata "in 1056. — 
Benedict XIIL, 1724-3‘0, was a learned and well-disposed man, of simple habits and 
pure morals, though rather strict in his notions of the paprd prerogative. He iiiifortu- 
nalei3wielded lijins{3lf to the guidance of cardinal Oovseia, a greedy, unscrupulous per- 
sonage" who greatly abused the confidence reposed in him. B. ahvays e;:hihited great 
moderation in politics, and an lionoralilo love of peace, and was instruinentaJ in briiiging 
uhout the Seville treaty of 1729. During this pontificate, a remarkably large number (>f 
sainls, chiefiy from the monastic orders, were added to the cah.mdar. -^Benedict XIVC 
{.Prospero LnmbertinP, the most worthy to be remembered of all the pontiffs so 
named, was born at Bologna in 1675. Before his elevation, lie had distinguished him- 
self by extensive learning, and by ability in the several offices of pruu/ofor fdd, bishuo 
of An'cona (1727), cardinal (1728), and archbishop of Bologna. GL32). Succeeding Clem- 
ent XLI., lie liegan his pontiticate, in 1740, with several 'wise and conciliatory measures; 
founded cliairs of phy,sic, chemistry, and matlicmatics in Rome; revived the academy of 
Bulogna, and inslituted others; dug out the obelisk inthe (’ampus Martins, constructed 
fountains, rebuilt churches; caused' tiiehest English aud French books to be translated 
into Italian; and in many other ways encouraged literature and science. Mis piety wms 
sincere, enlightened, and tolerant, and his doctrines were wud I exemplified in his prac- 
ti(;o. He wSs extremely anxious that the morals of tlie clergy should be untainted; and, 
to that effect, established a hoard of examiners for all (*andidates to vacant sees. In 
proof of his toleration, he showed tlie frankest kindness to all strangers visiting liiscap/i- 
tal, whatever the nature of their religious opiDions. Tim only accusation brought (igainst 
him by his Homan subji^cts was, tiiat he wrote aud studied too much, hut riilell too 
little,” or left affairs of business too much in the hands of the cardinal Valentine. After 
a ptdnful illness, B. XI Y. died May 3, 1758. — His most im]jorrant w'orks are that Ou the 
Diocc'^u.th Sg<wd; On the Sucirliee of the and On the Bent If cation and Canonization 

of Atlnfn. A complete edition of his wrifciiig.s was imblished under the care of the Jesuit 
(ie Az(3S’edo (12 vols., 1747-51), and in 16 vois. (1777), 

EEXEBICT, Saint, the founder of monachism in the Avest, Avas born of a rich and 
respected family at Xursia, in Umbria, Italy, 480 a.d. At an early age B. Avas sent to 
the schools of literature and jurisprudence at Rome, hut soon grcAV di.^sati.sfied with the 
sterile character of the hisiructioii dispensed. The Avorld Avas full of distractions, 
impurities, and ignorance; and itAvas difficult to resist, by the ordinary safeguards of 
Aurtue, the colossal evils 1)}" Avliich meu Avere oindroned: only, therefore, in the dcAmtions 
of religion, in tlie holy silence of solitary meditation, did B." see a. safi3 refuge from the 
sins ofdhe time, and the possibilily of realizing a spiritual strength which w'ould enable 
him to stem the tide of corrupt i<m that wnas setting in. He resoHed to leave the city, 
and betake himself (o some deep solitude in Avliich the murmur of the world Avould l)e 
inaudible, and alone in tlie rocky Aviiderness wrestle Avith his OAvn nature, until he liad 
conquered it aud laid it a sac'rifi'ce on the altar of God. In pursuance of this resolu- 
tion, Avhen he had oidy reached, according to some, the age of 14, he departed from 
Rome, accoin])anied for tlie first 24 m. by tiie nurse whom his parents had sent Avith him 
as an attendant to tlie city. B. then hdi licr, and retired to a deserted country lying mi 
a lake, hence called Sabhwum (now Subiaco). Here, m a cavern (Avhioh afterwards 
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received the name of tiic Gnjtto), lie d^yelt for three year?, nritil his fame spread 
over the country, iiud imiltitodes came to see Idm. He was raus' appra.nted aldae-t of a 
neighboring- indijaslery; but soon left it, -as the morals of the immhs vercj not 

fc'evmre enough for lii.s ''taste. Tidw, however, only e.vcited a livelier iiilyresl in hi? csiar- 
iicter, and as he lived in a period when the ruigratHm and interfusion of lace? and 
nations were being rapidly carried on, he could not fail to di-aw crowils of ivandei'ers 
about him. Wealthy Komaiis rdso placed their suns iituler lii? care, anxious that tiiey 
siumid ho traancal foimx spiritual life. B. ivas thus enabled to found lb chfn'4er^, oust 
each of which he placed a superior. The. savage Oct/ev even xvei-e attraeled to iiisu, ami 
enipioyed in tJie xnsefui arnl civilizing practice of agTieulture. gardening, etc. lie now 
sought another rctrea.t, and, alongwilh a few followers, founded a monastery xm Idonte 
(.las'i-hnc, near hlaples, afterwards one of the ricdiest and most ftomous in Italy. Hero he 
extirpated the lingering relics of pagaxiisni, and had Ins celebrated intervievv willi Tndun 
king of the Goths,’* to whom be spoke frarikh''' and slniri‘.ly on In.? errors. In 5!.5, he is 
«aid to have coinjxosed liia Reg>da Mormchorma ^ in whi^-li he aimed, among oilier things, 
fit repressing the irregular and licentious life of the wandering monks, by inUxaludiig 
stricter discipline ail'd order. It eYGntually bi.'cainc th.e coinmou rule of all wesierfi 
inonacliism. The inonasteries which B. foiindetl wcri^ simply religioiiseoHeges, intixjued' 
to develop a high spiritual character, which might beneficially hitlueneo the w'orid. To 
the ablioL was given supa-eme power, and he was told to acquit himself in all his relations 
with the •wisdom of God, and of his Master. The discipline recommended by St. B. 
is, nevertheless, milder than that of orieiilal monachism •'vitii regard to food, clotliing, 
■etc.; but enjoins continual residence in the monastery, and, in addition to the 'usual 
religious exercise's, directs that the inoiiks shall enplo'y themselves in. manual labors, 
imiwting instruction to x'oiith, copying manuscripts for the lih-i'ary, etc. By this last 
injunction, St. B., thougli this Avns nVd directly Intended, preserved many of t’ne literary 
remains of anticpiity; for the injunction, xvhich he ge. ve only xvit]! regard to religioiis 
books, -was exi ended afterwards to many secular productions. It is renuirkable tiiat 
the founder of the most learned of all the moriaslic creh'is ‘v/ns himself so little of a 
schedar, that St. Gt'egory th,e great described him as being i^nicutcr newfauf, et mpknf'jr 
indvdiis ' — learnedly ignoranCitud wisely unleained. Si. J3. died iJIar. 21, od3. 

BEHS3ICT, Sir Juj.tus, a musician and conqxoser, German Irp biith., but, pin{?e 1830., 
resident in £i gland. He was born at Stuttgart in 1805, and studied .lir.st under Hnnune,! 
at Weimar, and afterw;irds under Weber at Dresden. On Welxir’g recommendalion, he 
was, in 1824, made music director of the Karnther Thor theater, Vienna; and he .after- 
, wards tilled tlie same post in Kaples. While in Xaples, Ise produced an opera biilia 
called Gntdr^a d Eniedo, and an opera seria., I Porhged aGo^f. In Paris, and after- 
wards (18351 in London, he apneared with great success as a pianist. In 1836, he. took 
up his pjermauent residerKa' in London; and was, during that year, director of the opera 
bivlfa at the Lyeeum, where he produced an operetta of his own, compo.sed in Maples, 
Un Anno ed ivn Ghn'no. Turning Ids attention j'.f tor wards to English opera, he com- 
posed IheGijmffi (1888), The BddesofYenieeiyA^^), and TltC {.WY), 

th.r(?e works which, iraixshited into German, have been well receivial in the composers 
native count rxx Ke enndneted the opera in Covcnl Garden theater iii 1S4B and 1S41-, 
and the Norwich musical festival in 1845, and lias since eondncl(.Hl mnch at conceiis a‘tid 
great musical gatlierings in London ‘ and in the provinces, be.ddcs I.-eiiut a sneco'ssfrd 
pianoro;rtc leaclier. In 1850, he conducted at niademoisello J('m.iy Lind’s coneort.s in 
America. In 1800, he produced a cantata, Undhie, at the Morvvieli music-ai fcstixail, 
which was very well received. His LUg of Kilhinuy, t\Y A given in 18G.2, at (Vveut 
Gfiixicn, was his .greatest rperatic succe.ss. Ho has since produced a eantatg, liirhard 
0(00 r de IJon\ mi opera, di camera, The Bride of Binn:; a romantic opera, Erforrulla: 
and a cantata. Si, (JedUn, .His operas liave mnch dramatic and melodic bea'uty, and in 
style and feeling are singularly English, to he the compo.siiion of a foreigner. His 
oratorio, St, Peter, wn-itten for the Biriningliam musical festival, 1870, met witli extraor- 
dinary success. Ills first sympiioiiy was f*eccived with great favor iu 1878. hi 1878, he 
was for the 1.2tji time condiic-ior of tlic Norwich fesiival. Knighthood wms coirferved 
on B. in 1871, and he holds many f(.>reigu order,?. 

BEKSBICT BISCOP, an English eccl(?sia,stic of the 7th c., 'who exercised a most impor- 
tant iuhuence on .\nglo-Saxon civilization and learning. lie ■'.vas biirn about die year 
(»29, of a noble Novtluunbriaii family (Ids patronymic, according to Eddius, being B'adu- 
(dng), and uiitii about his 25th year, wiis a courtier of Oswin, king of Xorlluimberlam... 
About that time, he gave up Ins court-life, and acconqiaulcd Wilfred to Ihime (554), 
where he spout about tmi years instuUyb and from which lie seems to liave returned soon 
after the synod of Wliitby in 604. In 635, ho was in Rome a second time, being sent 
on a mission by Alchfrid.^king of Northiimbria. Avflcr a stay at Rome of a. few n'toollis, 
be proceeded to Lerins, in Provence, where he became a. nionk, received tlie tonsure, 
4tnd spent about two years, thus acquiring a knowledge of monastic discipline, lie 
returned to Rome iu 608, came to Englamrwith Theodore and Adrian, and xva.s made 
abbot of the monastery of St. Peter (afterward.? that of Bt. Augustine) in Caoterbury, 
This he resigned two ‘years after, and went to Rome for a third time, for the purpokv 
of bringing home the literary treasures which he had already collected. He returned 
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BSITEBICI'TII?ES, tlie gviicral name of all llie monks folloAvk:^ llie mlc oi St. Bene- 
dict;. The tirst Bonedietifai monasteiy Avas tlnit founded at. Monte Ca.ssino, in tl)c king- 
dom of I^ap!l.^s, a’nout 529, by St. Benedict lihnself. The order increased so rajhdij”, 
after the OtU e., that tlie B. mu>t be regarded as Hie main agents in the spi’cad of Chrfs- 
tianity, civilization; and learning in the west. Tliey are said at one time to have had as 
many as 07,000 monasteries, amTcounted among their branches tlie great order of Clngriy, 
founded about 910; the still greater order of the Cistercians, fouiKled in the following 
century; the congregations of Monte Cassino in 1408, of St. Yamicin loOO, and of St. 
l\faur on the Loire, in 1627. To this last congregation all tlie Benedictine liouses in 
France were alfiliated. It had aftervoirds ils'chief seat at St. IManr, near Vincennes, 
and more lately at St. Gennain-des-Pres, near Paris, its fine conAxmtual buildings at 
St. Maur on tlie Loire were destroyed during the revolutionary troubles. ISi umbering 
among its monks such scholars as Mahilloii, ?(IoiUfaucon, Siiinte-^iartlie, D’Achery, 
]\[aieene, Durand, Bivet, Clemeiicet, Carpontier, Xousiain, Constant, and Tassin, it has 
rendered services to literature which it would be diflicult to overesdiTiate TA^sldes 
admirable editions of many of the fathers, the Avorld of letters owes to the B. of St. 
Maur the Arte^deYiri^ljier /os* (1786-87, in 3 vcls, foI.V. a nnicli enlarged edition of 
Ducange’s Ghf^^anf/iN. ef InjiuKV his (1733-36, in 6 vols. fol.V, with a sup- 

pknamf (1766, in 4 a"o 1 s. fol.); the j> J4»yy/o7;.-u/dv7 (1081 and 1709, fol.); {\\q Nf^ui'cau 
Tnfite (1750-65, in 6 vols. 4to); V Aviiqiiite in 15 vols., 

fol); {\\{i MonjunenJ)^ ile la Moiaorhie Fi‘ara;(tue in 5 vols. fol); tlie Ae/rt 

tonmi K (1688-1702, in 9 vols. fol); the A/c/n/Ais Or(Hnh G. 713-39, 

in 6^ vols. fol); a nevr aud much improved edition of tlie Gallia Ghnidama (1715-1856, 
In 14 vols. fol); the Yefernm Ra-iptoruaa Rpleilcgtaiu (1053-77, in 13 vols. 4to): tlie 1>(? 
AafdivJs ATonfiehorum llillbvs (1690, in 2 vols. 4to); the Be Aatlqau^ llitibvH 1700-2,) 
in vo vols. 4tn); the JV/cw.^vyav-s Abe/^sAyoWe/ur?7«2(i7i7, in 5 'vols. fol): the VeUnrai 
ioTinn G Mtm'unienica'u-nhArrijdiVnuia CoUadn (1724-33, in 9 vols. foi.) ; the Ilidbire Litteraire 
//■/; id-u,??.C6 (1733-49, m 0 vols. 4to). Tiio B. AAmfe suppressed in France, along with 
the other nioiiastic orders, at the revolution in 1702; and their splendid conventual'lndid- 
Ings at St, lyiaur on the Loire were destroyed. They liaA^e lately been revived; and the 
B. of Solesmes, established in 1837. have resumed, under the direction of dom Gueran- 
ger, (lorn (noAv cardinal) Pilra, ami others, some of the Avorks which the B. of St. Maup 
left unfnished, and entered on literary enterprises of tludr own, such as the Rpleilegiam 
ill 10 vols. 4to, of winch four have already appeared. The chief B. houses in 
Germany were those of Prum, Batishon, Fulda, Elwang, and Saltzbtu’g; in Spain, they 
had Valladolid, Burgos, and Montserrat; in Italy, Monte Cassino, Home, Padua, and 
Capua. In England, most of the ricliest abbeys and all the cathedral priories (excepting 
Carlisle) belonged to this ordm*. In Scotland the B. had the monastcuaes of Dunfermline, 
Coldmgham, iGdso, Arln'oath. Paishw, ^lelrosc, ISTewhottle, Dundrennaii, and others. 
In Germany several Benediciine monks distinguished themselves as promoters of edu- 


aboiit 3yl bringing with liim a hi vgcycol lection of valuable hooks, and repaired to Mor- 
tliuc.diria, wuere kiifg; ivcglrhi gave iuni ]?md iiear the moutii of the ar, on AS’hicii he 
foui; ; ri Hit* fcinnus nioau-.tcry of ^Ceurmoudt. MMrkmcai vvere brought from France 
to L.md and giazii tim church and^niomismiy this hi mg one of the earliest instances of 
t:ie uio* ot glass lor syinuows in Engiaml i'a ai"') introduced from Gaul and Rome 
(wioiii he A'a-iicd ag:aiu in 678) chiircii uleimij^ tud vestments, relics, pictures,: images, 
auis !igain a v;y^t number ol He also broagiii, with him John, andi-chanter of St, 

Pcici’s, \viio Lnlroduc:*d line Ibjmaii choral service. On his return from this visit to 
lung Euglrid presented Idm witli more land on the other side of the VvVear, at a 
plneo called Ginvi, cm which .lie built a second nui uastcry, dependent on TVearmouth. 
B. ma-ie Ims tlftli and Inst ^jOiirimy to Rome in 685, and, as on. former occasions, camo, 
imuu.* Juadcilyvitii hooks and pictures, bringing -with him also, according to .Bede, tAvo 
sdl: p.;iiis ‘“Of n]coinpani!.)]e Avorkmansliip.''’ S liortly after Ids rctani from Rome, about 
68 ,i, ueyAvcas seized with }adsy, yunder Avliich he iangu.ish.ed three AV'ar.s. dying; on the 12tli 
Jan., CJO. I/uring his long dincss, he often anxiously exhorted his monks to look 
car. fully affer his lurnks, and preserw, them from loss o/injuiy. 

9 he benelits coni erred bv B. on Anglo-Saxon ciAilizatiou, Avldch was then only in 
its <i.arn, and the impul.^'i given by his labors to Anglo-Saxon learning, were greater 
tiiavi ean nov/ be e.stiniatr’d. It is not certain tliat he Avrote any books, and thoso 
ascribed to liim are of little value; lait by his personal teaclni'.g, and especially by his 
founding at ■Wearmouth such ^a valuable and, for the time, extensive library, lie 
implanted in tiie nation a taste for literature and learning, Avhicli soon Avas fruitful in 
rcsniis, and continued to be so fur many centuries. Bede, Avho Avas his pnipil, has writ- 
ten a life of B., and the nuinerous Avorks of this “venerable'’ author are the best proof 
of tae extent and variet;v of iniormation to Avldcii he had access in the monastery of 
VvAauarnuith.--See M^iaght’s iddy/'op/l/u 

B,]'iN.lvDICTlISr,.E EpiT10,NS OF THE FATHERS, scarce and costly A’olnmes con,- 
trdning the Avorks of Barnabas, Lanfranc, Bernard, Anseira, Aug:ustine, Cassioclorus, 
Ambrose, Hilary, Jerome, Athanasius, Gregory of Tours, Gregory the great.. Hi Idebert, 
Iremeus, Inicius CVecilius, Chrysostom, Cyril of JerusaianC iSisil, Cypri-in, Justin 
jilartyr, Origen, and Gregory iNazianzen; In all 61 volumes. 
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CjUinii in the 10th c. ; while in the latter halt’ of the 11th c., the B. Lnnfc'inc and Anselm, 
arcldhshops of Canterbury, laid the foundation of niediteval scholasticism. In Italy, 
also, the B. gained distinction as literati, jurists, and physicians; but almost every wiiere 
corruption of manners apx)ears to have accom])anied increasing wealth, until graduLilly 
it became the practice to receive, almost exclusively, tim sous of noble and weaitiiy \m'- 
soiis as novices among the “black monks.” Several of the popes attempted a reforma 
tioii of the order, and"at the genend council of Constance, 1410, a plan of reform wag 
laid down, hut failed in being carried into practice. In the 15th c., the B. Inad 15,107 
monasteries, of which only ^^00 were left after the reformation, and now not jiiore than 
about 800 can be counted. As early as 1354, this order could boast of having iiumbered 
among its followers 24 popes, 200 cardinals, 7000 archbishops, 15,000 hishops, 1560 cam- 
onized saints, and 5000 holy persons judged wortli}' of canonization, aiui 37,000 monas- 
teries, besides 20 emperors, 10 emjjresses, 47 kings, above 50 queens, 20 sons of emper- 
ors, 48 sons of kings, 100 princesses, and an inunense riiimber of the nobility. Tanner 
(lioUL Moiumt,) enumerates 113 abbeys and other iiistjiiitions of E. in Eiiglnnd, and 73 
Iiouses of Benedictine nuns. From their dress — a long black gown, with a cowl or hood 
of the same, and a scapulary — the B. were commonly styled “hlae.k monks,” The 
iiislitulion of convents for nuns of this order cannot *be traced back beyond the Tth 
■century. ■ .■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The rule of St. Benedict was less severe tliaii that which the eastern ascetics follovred. 
Bcsi<Ies implicit obedience to their superior, the B. were to shun laughter, to hold no 
private property, to live sparely, to exercise hospitality, and, above ali, to he industrious. 
Compared with llic ascetic orders, the B., both in di'ess and manners, may be styled the 
gentiemanly^ order of monks: and whatever may be said of their religion, theyAlesorve 
a high tribute of respect for tlieir artistic diligence and literary undertakings.* Speak- 
ing ox the great productions of the B. above noticed, Sir Walter Scott characterizes 
them as “woiksof general and permanent advantage to the world at large; showing 
that the revenues of the B. wmre not always spent in self-indulgence, and that tiie mem- 
bers of that order did not uniformly slumber in sloth and indoience.” Among the chief 
works on the history of the B. Aatmles Ordirus S. Benedict i, and the 

runi A BenedkU, ali'eady referred to; Kejmer’s Apodolatua Bencxlkti norum in Anglicb 
(Douai, 1626, fob); the 'Bullanum. Cdi<i:fviense (Venice, 1650, 2 vols. fob); Tassin’s Ilis- 
tareldela Oongrefiulton dc Saint Mif'Ur 1770); Chronica de la Order de San Benito 

(Salamanca, 1609-15, 7 vols. fob); Begala S. BeiudkU et (JonsUtutioim Congregatioim 8. 

(Paris, 1770, 8vo); Montalenibcrt’s deV’Orcafe/iif. 

BBXEDICTII7BS {(iniA, fi.n order of Roman Catholic nuns said to. have been founded 
by St. Scholastica, a sister of St. Benedict. In Germany, w’here they had part in tlie 
conversion of the people, tliey look upon St. AYalpurga as tiieir founder. There are 
establislimenis in s(iverid of the United States, the earliest, in 1853, being that ox St. 
Clary’s in .Pennsylvania. 

BElTEUICTIOn (from the Ltd. henedlcere, to speak ’well), signifies a solemn invocation 
of ilm Bivine blessing u})ou men or tilings. The ceroniony in its simplest form naiy be 
considered almost coeval with the eiirliest expressions of religious feeling. We know 
from Holy Writ that the Jewdsli patriarchs before they died invoked the blessin.ii'of God 
upon their cliildivu, and at a later perjod the priests were commanded to implore the 
Divine blessing upon the people. Christ sanctioned the custom, which was conse- 
quently carried forward into the primitive church, wdiere it gra,dually developtMi itself 
in different forms. In the eastern as well as the w'estern churcli, it is considered an 
essential prelimiiiary to almost ali important acts. One of tlie most superb spectacles 
that a stranger at Rome can wdtness, occurs on Easter Sunday, wlsen the poi>e, at tended 
by his cardinals, pronounces after mass a solemn B. urhl ct orhl{oi\ cit^mmd t lie 
world). Tiie B.. liowxw’er, bs not contined to a form of pr.gyer, hut is accompanied wills 
sprinkling of holy w'ater, use of incense, making the sigai of tim cross, etc." The chief 
cases in wdiieh a B. is bestowed a,re — the coronation of kings mid queens, Ibe conilrma- 
tioii of all church dignitaries, and the consecration of church vessels, bells, and saei'cd 
robes; the nuptial ceremony, the absolution, and tlie last sacrament. The most solenm 
form of B. in the Roman church is that “ witii the nnist holy sacrament.” which is ad- 
ministered by the bishop or priest witli the monstrance orDistcmsory containing the 
consecrated elements. Besides these, lands, houses, cattle, etc., often receive n B. 
from the priest. In the English church-service, there are two benedictions; in the 
Scotch, only one. In the Greek church, wdxen the B. is ])elng yiroiiouneed, tin* ]>riest 
disposes his fingers in such a manner us to convey syinljolically to the fahhful wdxo are 
dose enough to observe the arrangement, the doctrine of the Trinity, and the twofold 
nature of Christ. 

BEMBIOTUS. a portion of the service of the mass of the Roman church— also the 
so-called ‘ cam iclo of 2ach;u*y” (Luke i. 08-70), used in the Roman service of niatin- 
hiud.s, and thence adopted into the unglican morning service. 

BEEiEDIX,, Julius Rodkkicii. b. 1811; a German dramatic aiitlior, an actor and 
vocali.st, and in 1841 manager of a tlieater in W(?Heb wlna^e he produced The Old 
Fogg, a comexly. Since then he has written more tluui 30 plays, some of wiiich have 



been trnnslated info En.ii'lish. ITe is the author of Pictures from the Life of Actors, and 
■\vui‘ks (Ui Uenaaii legends, etc. 


BEiT’EnCE, or BnxE^i'cTor (Lat. '‘a good deed,” also ‘-'a favor,” and hence ‘‘a 
grii’.it/'or “a prtjvision’' geneirdly, and now more especially, a provision made for an 
(HH-le''-iaslical peivoii), was a term formerly applied to feudal estules, but is now used to 
d.iiiote eertaiii kinds of ohurclj preferment, such as rectories, vicarages, and other paro- 
chial cures, as distir.grjshed from Idshoprics, deaneries, and other ceclesiaslical digni- 
ties or oshecs. In tliiS sense a distinction is accordingly taken by tlie J and YicT. c. 
lOd, s. between bcii(f(‘:s and catJu (Jr<(l prefermeuitf; by the former b.elng meant all 
],ari‘(‘hhii or district cliurelies, and endowed chapels and cbapelrios; by the latter, all 
deaneiv'S, arclnleaccmries, at'd canonries, and generally all dignities and oillces in any 
caituedral (U' coiiegiate church, I'/elow the rank of a" bishop. See note, in d Stephen’s 
Com., p. 2T. Ey tiie 5 and 0 Viet. c. 27, s. In, which is an act to enable incimiheuls to 
device lands on farming leases, it. is enacted that the word B shall be construed to com- 
lu’eiu'ud all such parochial preferment as we have idtovc described, '*the incumbent of 
V. lii(h, ill right Uiereof, shall be a corporutLou w/c” (q.v.); and by an act passed in 
the fame session, chap, 108, Leing an act for enabling ecclesiastical eorj^orations to 
grant long leases, it is, by section 01, declared that E. shall mean eveiy rectory, with or 
SiV.h >t cure of souls, etc., the Incmnhent or holder ot which shall be a cor- 

poral ion sole. But by a later act, the b8 and 14 Viet. c. 98, which is an act to extend a 
IbiUicr act, the 1 and 2 Viet. c. 106, against pluralities, tlie term B. is, by section B, ex- 
pkiaed lo mean B. 'irith the cure of souls and olo other, aiiytJb.ng in any other act to the 
contrary liOtwitlistaiiding. Benefices are also ex'cmpt or peculiar, hy which is meant 
thcil they arc not to be under the (aalinary control and adnuiiisl ration of tlie bishop; 
but, Ijy k'Clion 108 of the 1 and 2 Viet. c. 106, above mentioned, it is provided that such 
exeni]!l f)r peculiar benefees shall nevertheless, and so hir as relates to pluralities and 
resiueaeo, be subject to the archbishop or bishop wdlhiii whose province or diocese they 
are locally situated. 

Thtre are, in gencml, four reepdisitos to the enjoyment of a benpficc. 1st, holy 
orders, or ordination at the hands of a bishop of the established clmrcli or other canoni- 
cal hitoliop (a Homan Catholic ]a-iest may hold a benellce in the church of England on 
abjuring die tenets of his (‘.hurch, but lie is not orchiiiied again); 2d, Presentation, ortho 
fofonii gift or grant of the B. by the lay or ecclesiastiearpatron; 8d, ‘lustitutlon at the 
hanfs of the bishop, by wh.ich the cure of souls is committed to the clergyman; and 
4t]i, Indiifdioii, which is performt'd by a, mandate from the bishop to the aivhdeacon to 
give die chu'.jryman possession of the temporalities. Wiiere the bisliop is himself also 
patron, llie p-esentation .‘uid institution are one and lh(‘ same act, and called tlie ct/lla- 
iion to the iKuieliec. In Scodana, tim law on this subject is regulated by the 6 and 7 
Yici. e. 61, passed in 18-18, and comnioaly called lord Aberdeen’s act. "See Estate, 
LlVlXO, PaIUSU, PnUKALISM. 

rEHEBIGIAE.Y is a legal term sometimes applied to the holder of a benefice. It may 
also denote a person who is in the enjoyment of any im crest or estate lield in trust by 
oll*v-r,s, ill which latter sense it is strictly and tecliiiically used in the law of Scotland, 
all iia’' iiig right or ini trest in trust- funds and estate being in that system called bene- 
feiades. 1'he lechuicai term in the law of England corresponding to this latter mean- 
ing the word Uec-dul gue Irusl (q.v.). Patent rights and copyrights are denominaicd 
B. 'privileges. See Tiicsil 

BEIfEFIT SOCJIETIES, associations for mutual benefit chiefly among tlie laboring 
classes, ?m(i of which there an‘ now great numbers; being bettcu- known under the luinm 
of Fn.iEXDjA’' SooiE'i'TKs, wc refer for an account of tliem to that liead. jMeanwliile, we 
confnu- attention to that peculiar specitts of associations called Benefit Building 8ocx- 
ETiLs, \\'hicli are much better described as building societies only, Tiiese are sochdies 
(•slal)ibhe('l for the ])urposc of raising, by ])eriodIcal subscriptions, a fund to assist mem- 
bers iii obtaining lieritable property, freehold or otlierwisc. They were formerly regu- 
lated by an gc! pa.^sed in 1883, the 6 and 7 William IV.» and continued under Its 
];’*ovisions till Nt)V., 1874, ivhen a. new act, -wliich received the royal assent in July of 
tliat year, came into operario)i. All societies established thereafter" be governed by 
this la.erpict, and those wliich were in existence at the time of its enactment ma// adopt 
it, Ifiu it* is not compulsory u]’>on them to do so. The act of 1886 declares that it shall 
])(^ lawi'ul to estalilish such socii'lies, for the purpose of enabling the members to erect 
and pnrcluise dwelling-liouses. or acquire other real or leasehoUBestate, but which sliall 
be mortgaged to the society until the amount or value of the shares drawn on shall be fully 
repaid with imerest and all otluT appropriate payments. A share is not to exceed in 
value 215U, lyid llie corresponding monthly subscription is not to be more than twenty 
shillings A majority of tlie members may make rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment and guidance of the society, sindi rules not being repugnant to the provisions of 
the ad, nor to the general laws of the realm; and for'olteuses against these rules and 
regul.it ifins. tines, penalties, and forfeitures may be inflicted. No membersball be allowed 
to receive any interest or dividend on his share until the same has been realized, except 
on the withdraw.al of such member according to the rules of the society. 

The new act considerably enlarges the scope and powers of B*. B. Section 18 
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declares that anj iinmher of persons may estahllsli a rocicty, either O'" per 

nianeut, for the purpose of raising', by the subscriplions of ihe uieinlxTs, ji sIoor o'r I’und 
lor making advances to members out of th<‘ fuiuls of the society, upon se( orit\' of 
freehold, copyhold, or leasehold estate, by way of mortgage; and aiiy so.eiety umf'.-r die 
act sliali, so far as is necessary for tlio said purpose, Inue ])Owcr to liold land, ’.viih tlie 
right of forethosure, and may from time to time raise fiuuN l>y the issue of shno--, ?•!' one 
or Luore denonunations, either paid up in full or be ].aid by jicriotlicul or other sub- 
S(U’iptions, and with or without accumulating interest, ami may repay such fo.jhis when 
no longer required for the purposes of the society. It will be seen tliid the rcstrhbJons 
of .€150 and twenty shillings have disappcarcil the camlrlhiitions and ultimale vrh.ue r,f a 
ruombers interest ’'being al his own discretion. The liaiilily of nnauliors, i:: of 

shares upon which an advance has been made, is limiteil to the amount actually luid or 
in arrear tiierooii; and in respect of shares upon whicli advances have Irm o ir.rde, is 
limited to the amount payable under any mortgage or other secui’ity, or under liie ruie-c 
Societies are empowered to receive deposits or loans, from members or m her ] ,‘i‘sons, 
corporate bodies, joint-stock eompaiiies, or terminating bnikling KOcietie.s, provideth in ilic 
case of permanent societies, tliat tlK 3 total amount owung at one time shall not exceed, two- 
thirds of tin! amount for tlie time being secured to a society l>y mortages from its nmmbers; 
and in the case of terminating societies, shtili not exceed two-tlurds as jiforesaid, or a 
sum not exceeding twuive mouths’ subscriptions on the shares for the time being in force. 
Societies established under or adopting the act of 1874 arc bodies corporate, ha^'iug per- 
petual succession and a common seal, thus dispensing wltii the cumbrous ami im'cuive- 
iiieiit wsystem of trusteeship. Their rules must specify the s()ciety's name and place of 
meeting; mode of raising funds, with theii’ purposes and nuule of investiuert ; teian.s of 
W'itlulrawal and repayment; iriumier of alteration of rules; the aptiointment, rennm(!ra- 
tion, and removal of oiheers; provisions as to general and special nme'iings, am;! du* sel- 
tiement of disputes, custod}' of seal, mortgage deeds, and securities, powers of directors 
and other otVlcers, fines, and mode of dissfdiition. Societies may unite with otl^ers, or 
one society may transfer its engagements to another, ''bhey may purcb.ase, liuild, liire, 
or take on lease any building" for conducting their business. Minors may be }nen'!l';ers, 
hut cannot vote or hold otliee during nonage. Accounts arc to be furnished to members 
and loan depositors annually. The societies arc exempt from stamp duties of every Innd, 
except tliose upon mortgages; while tliose wTiich continue under the act of bSiJ'f ridaiii 
tiielr present exemption from stam]vclnly u]’K)n mortgages also u]) to It is not 

probable that this dilference will be pernutted to cojilimie long; and even now the ‘•light 
gain is more tliau counterbalanced by the privileges of incorporation, etc., concRRit d.' I jv 
tile act of 1S74. Ecceipts iiidoi'sed' upon inortgagcs are suliicient {lischm-ges wlihoat 
reconveyance. " ' 

Two great divisions of building societies exist, the terminating and the pf . innuent, 
hut the latter are m}>itlly superseding the former. In the best-coiiducied socii-ii-os, siii)- 
seriptioDS are received at any time and to any amount, at the option of the member. The 
majority of members pay "from ten to twenty shillings per month, and oib u',-, pay 
smaller or much larger sums as convenient. Very large sums are recc'ivcd in f-oms 
societies. Two societies in Bradford, Yorksiiive, edmne" receive kh00,b00 pv. r ar.num, 
and have 20,000 contributing members. Other large towms in tiio pi’ovincc'S luv not far 
behind, and ill London the societies arc numerous, and in the main prt^sperou-!. The 
royal 'commissioners on friendly societies, reporting on tliis branch of their Md.rjoes in 
1872, say that they are helow’ the, mark in assuming that building societies form a. group 
of bodies with a subscribed ca]>ital of over £0,000,000, a loan or’ deposit ea]iital of over 
£6,000.000, over £17,000,000 total assets, liuving over £16,000,000 advaneed on mort- 
gage, and an income of over £11,000,000. 

Tlie theory of these institutions is very simple. Money is eollecled in compara lively 
small sums from large numbers of people* and lent to othiu's who borrow upon real S(‘car- 
ity, either to build or trade, or for any other purpose. There was a time menn 

bcu's were only permitted to subscribe "lixed sums at stated times, fuid every denariure 
fro!u rule was visited by lieavy fines. Jsowq in the besl-coiulucted soeietk-s at least, 
every facility is given for varying powers of investment to find a ])]ace for capital, little 
or m'lich; and entrance and withdrawal are equally easy. In most cases, the repr.ymcnts 
are upon a scale calculated to pay oil; botli principal aii'd interest in a certain imnieR r of 
years, usually about fourteen, but advan<;es.ou private mortgage or rei.)ayahle at tin* ))or- 
rower’s convenience are becoming more frequent every yearT "Xn fact, tlu' almost Tunit- 
less adaptability of the building society system luis only been appreciated of hue years, 
and every decade sees changes and improvements in it. Under the now' legisiailon the 
societies may look forward to a still more prosperous future. 

BENEFIT or CLEEGY. This expression relates to happily a former state of Hie law 
of England, which at once show's the power of Hie clergy and the ignoraiu c ('m‘ the peo- 
ple. 3t WHS otherwise called prmlef/inm den'ealc, mid in tlu* daysof its real rtKRminga.nd 
force, 1 he ben<?fit or privilege meant little sliort of the total exemption of tin- eku'icai 
order, iiiy'espect of crimes and offenses, from the jurisdiction and auiliority of Ihc seem 
Jar nuTgistvate-— an exemption pretended to be founded upon the text of 8cri|'>ture, 
** Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets no liuini.” The only exception to this 
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was tlie prio^t boiiiii lipld in cusl'orly Ijy tlie kino: liimsolf ; but even in that case, Le coiilrl 
only rciiuiiii’iu sueii iv\aaU-u>io(ly wiin. the pleasure ami cuaseiU of the bkh.-]c V\ !..* luul 
CDth'e e'Oiitroi over his person, arul overllie inquiry inio hisotfense. If a. pfh.-l m* “ I'hu'k’’ 
happened i() be hnrrisonecrhy The secular arm, on a criminal charge ov eapl!;d bd.ioy, 
lie was, oil the Id'^hop’s biemand. t(»d>e insiimlly delivered up without any hirtlier Inqui- 
gilioii; not, indeed, to be let loo.ve iipoii the country, but to be <letaiaed fy die or-!lnary, 
lill lie had either puruvd hiriisi'li IVom the offense, *^or, liaving iVdloil to do bad been 
degraded; and lids btale of tilings continued till the reign of Henry VL, vdr.un it was 
serlled that the ]irisoiier slouhl lirst Le arraigned, and iidgiil either the n c'h h.H 1], of 
0. by phM declining the inrisdiction, or, as was most xisually practici'd, Jificr cmnvic- 
tioin liV way of arresting judgmenr. The test of admission 'to this sinrdar privih^ge 
was the clerical dress and tonsure; and a story is told of one "William dc -du- w, a ?dr- 
geant-at-Iaw, 12o9 a.d. (the practicing lawyers Ihcn were ail priests), uno, heln'g called 
to account fer his gix-at kna, very and malpractices, claimed the benefit of hi-; nnlc^’s re- 
clergy, widedi till tiieii reinaincil an entire secret, and tothis tiid wisiiiHl ti.- unii. hi - coif, 
tiud: lie udgiit sliow tliat he had the clerical hnisure; but lids was not pcrindhd. end the 
bystanders seizing him, not iiy the coif, but by the throat, dragged hiin to pri'^cn B('e 
1* Sicplicn, p. 17. Bui in coursi' of time a much wider and luorc coniprclscnsive crite- 
rion was establisiied. all who could read, wlicther of the clergy or laity — a marl; (d' great 
leandng in those days — a.ndi tlnu'efore capable of b(‘eoming clerk.s, iKung aiiowi^-i tlie 
privilege. But laymen couKl only ciuini it outr, and upon so doing*, 'uei c nitrned on Hie 
hand, and discharged; to be again tried, however, by the bishop, Vvdiose iLViCWigalioii 
usually" resulted in an acquittal, which, altlioiigh the olTender hud been pre\iourly con- 
victed by his country, or perhaps by Ids own conlessioii, Iiad the effect of r.*s!>.rl!iV him 
.to his liberty, his credit, and Ills projanly — in fact, the episcopal acqulltul so emlrely 
whitewashed him. tliat in the eye of tluj law he became a nevr and miax-ent ]ijrsoit. 
Tlie mode in wbji:h the test of reading was applied was as follows: On Cvonvicihnu the 
felon demaiidotl his clergy, whennipon a book (commonly a psalter) was put into his 
hand, which lie was reLpnired to read, wlieii the judge demanded of the bishop's com- 
missary, who was present, ut c^rnena^? and upon the ansrver to tlds cpi'cstion de- 

pended the convict's fate: if it were simply the prisoner was hurmsl on Hie hand, 
and discliarged; but if non. Ufjd, lie suffered tlie pimishmcnl due to his offense, llax by 
5 Anne, c. (1, the B. of (h was extended to all persons convicted of clergyahie ofienses, 
whether they could read or not; and by the same statute and several silhscqueut, ones, 
instead of burning on the hand, a discretionary power was given to the iudge to iidrict 
a pecuniary fine or impi’isonment. But all furtlier attempts to modify and hnprevo the 
law ontlii.s subject proVing impracticable, the B. of B. was at last tofaliy fiboli.slic l, by 
the 7 ruid 8 Geo. IV. c. a,iid now by the 4 and 5 Yict. c. 22 , tlie same is ibc law with 
regard to the peers. 

Tills })rivilege hud never any existence or legal meaning: in Scotland; and a iearncal 
writer on the law of that couofry complains of its introduction into a sta.tute iqiplieable 
to SeoUund (nutchison’s dndlre of the Fcare m tdcoilaod, vol. ii,, p. IhB. S<*e on the 
subject of this article general ly, KerBs BhickHtouc, vol. iv , p. 452; llales iHea'i vf the 
Gi' 0 ii\>i, part 2, c. 45; mid Reeves’s ILUhri} of tha Enfjlhh Laic. 

BSSTSTIT OF IHYETJTOSY, in the Beotch law, was a legal prixuloge whereb-y aalieir 
secured himself against unlimited liability .ror Ids ancestor, b}'' giving up, wltiilu the 
ann<a< dcfiberaiidi (q.v.), an inveutoryof his heritage or real estate, to the cy tent of which, 
and no furtluu’, was the heir liable. Ihit the aiiiiu.^dchberaiLdi is now idjohshefl. and tlie 
privilege in question is of the less eonseqiicncf , seeing that by the 10 and 1 1 \'icl. c. 47, 
ss. 20 and 25, decrees of service infer only a limited represeiitalicn of a deceased party, 
and the heir is only liable io the extent of the inlim-itauee deseendingto him. Bee Axis'us 
DeLTUEUANDI, liEfU, IXUEUIT.VNCE, DeBT, illld 3[o1{TGAUE. 

BEIfEKE, FuTEDiurii EurAnn, profc'ssor of philosophy in Berlin, was b. in that city 
in nos, and sludi(*d theology and iihilosopliy. first at Halle, and then at Berlin. In 
1820 he commenced lecluriue’ in the latter university, but his lectures were soon luter- 
dicted by the mlnbier Alieusiehi. as his phiiosopiiical views were quite opjioscd totliose 
of Hegel. xVfter a few years his lectures were again allowed, and on Hcgcl'-s vhailb, in 
188'-;, he w'us appointed extraordinary professor of piiiilosopliy. In Mar., l-Sdl-, B. 
disiippinired suddenly from his residence, and nothing more w'as heard' of liim until 
June,, 185(), when ids body was found in the canal at Oharlottenburg in tlie same place 
in which he iuid sought his death. B. has more affinity witli British thinkers them any 
other German philosdjiher. He holds tliat the only possible foundation for philosophy 
lies in a strict atihereuce to the facts of our consciousness. His system of psychology 
is therefore what tiie Germans call “ empirical,” and Ids method is the Baconian as pur- 
sued in natural science. Of his niimei'ous -writings may be mentioned }\i/idadof/mdi6 
i( (2 vols, 1825-27); Lidiriaudi dev P(fi/idiolog/e ak JS'aGinclmnmdtaff (Text-book of 
Psychology as a Natural Science, 2(1 cd. 1845) ; Sgdeui der Log Ih (2 vols. 1842); Enieh- 
mujK-fuid- Ijuii ndrhldchre (A Treatise on Education, 1842). The best German education- 
ists rcc-ommcmd B.’s psycliology as more capable of practicable application Hum the 
prevailing systems of Germany. 
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BENET, Stephen- Y mcEHT, b. Fla., 1.8.27; a graduate of the West Point military 
ueuflcmy. He has translated Joiniiii’s Political and MiUtm'y Ilhlory of the Can(]iulgn^ af 
V/aterloo; in 1862, lie publislied MiUiany Law and the FracHrc of Concts-Maytial, Wiiich 
is received as a text-bool: at tlio academy. During Uie war lie did servic<‘ in several 
responsible positions in the ordnance department., and was brevetted lieut.coi. In 1874, 
he became ciiief of ordnance, with the rank of brig-.gen. 

BEIJETSHTO (ancient Boieventam), a city of soulhorn Italy, capital of the I'.rovlnee 
of Hie smne name. It occupies the site of the ancient city, on* of tlie oiaterbils uf which 
it is eiiilrely built, on the declivity of a idli, near tlie* coiitlucnce of tlie Calore and 
Sal.iato, about 32 m. n.e. of the city"of Haplc.s. II is about two in. in circiuuference, is 
sarroimued by walls, has a citadel, a fine old cathedral, some noteworthy churches, and 
a magiiihceiit arch, erected to llic honor of the emperor Trajan, ].jy the seiiate, 114 a.d., 
Y/hicli, wiih the single exception of that of Ancona, is tlie best preserved s]',ceimeri ed' 
Itoinau areidtcclure in Italy. It is an archiopiscopal see, ami ha.s a pop. of (1872) 2!), 133. 
B. is a place of very great auticjuity. Some w.nteys attribute its origin to Diomed, and 
in, tlie cathedral is a bass-relief representing the Calydonian bo;ir adorned fur sacrhlce, 
said to be tlie gift of the Greedv hero iuni.sclf. Others give Ih.e credit of its origin to 
Alison, a son of Ulysses and Circe. It vras, hovrever, iiftlic pos.scssloii of the Bauhntes, 
when history first takes notice of it, and it appeals to luu/e been ca])tnr(‘d from tlieiu by 
the Romans, some time during the third Banmite vrar. It was certainly in tlie hamls o*f 
tlic Romans, 274 b.c., -who changed its name from Ivlaleveiituin to Benevei! turn, sis 
years later, and made it a Roman colony. The Cai-iliaginiaiis under Han no vrere twice 
decisively defeated in tiio immediate neighl)(,>rhood, during the second Punic -war. It 
rapidly rose to a place of importance under the Roman empire, and was visited at vari- 
ous limes by several of the emperors. 

Under the Lombards, wlio conquered it in the Glh c., B. continued to Nourish, and 
became the capital of a duchy which included nearly the half of the late kingdom of 
Kaples. In the 9th c. the duchy vras separated into three states — B., Baierno, and 
Oajnia. In 1077, the wliolc w'as taken possession of by the Normans, excepting the 
towm, and Its present delegation,, wliicli had previously (1053) been presented to the 
pope, ]?y tlie emperor Henry HI. During the lltli and 12tli centuries, four councils 
were hold at the city of Bcncveiito. , Since' that time, with some slight intervals,' it lias 
reinai 110(1 luider the direct dominion of the popes, who govci'ii it 'through' a resident 
cardinal with tlie title of legate. In ISOG, it was made a ]n‘incipaiity by Nap^>‘^-Oin with 
Tailsyrnnd as prince of B. ; but it was restored to the pope in 1815. In 184S--40, B. 
was fa,Ulifi.il to the pope. The province of B. has an area of G7o sq.m.; pop. '72, 
231,878. 

BBHEYOISIfCE, in the history of the law of England, 'was a species of forced 
loan, aibitiYirily levieil by the kings in violation of Magna Cliarta, and in consequeuoe 
of wiiicli it 'Was made an article, in the Petition of Ilignts, 8 Car, I., that no man shall 
be compelled to yield any gift, loan, or B. tax, or such like charge, without common 
consent ]>y act of paiiiainent; and by the statute 1 Will, and Alary, st. 2, c. 2, it is 
cleelared, that levying money for or to Uie use of the crown, by pretense of prerogative, 
■ivithoLit grant of pariiunient, or for lon!?.:er time, or in other manner than the sjmm is or 
shall be so granted, is iilegal. Bee Hallam's (JonsUiatiotud llinioni of EnqkuuL aud l 
Blepiien’s Com., p. 1G7. 

EEN'EZET, Akttiony, 1713-84; b. France; an American pliilantliropist, and one of 
the earliest opponents of the slave trade. He resided in Fiiiladclphia, and left his prop- 
erty to endow a sciiool for colore*! children. 

BENFEY, TnB(3DOR, b. 1809; professor of Sanskrit and ci.nnparative philology in 
the university of G-bttingen, Some of his W'orks arc the Hiji/in of Samamda, a Sanskrit 
grammar, a, Sanslnlt-English dictiojifiry, and Xhe llMtory of the Sck/tac of Lan/juaaes 
and Oidenlai Philology in Germany aince the commeneomoti of the MiuGeeuth 'Oentury. 

BEMAL’, the name of a presidency, and a province in Hindustan, tlm la, Iter Irn'ng 
dislinguislied us proper. In 1765, the soubali or viceroyalty of this name was, {dong 
w:ith Balmr and part of Orissa, ceded by the great, ATogub virtuallv in full sovereiimty, 
to the Etigli.sh .East India company. Is a natural consequence of this acquisition of 
teiTitory, the presidency of Calcutta, -which had been sep/arated from that of AJadrjiS in 
17'OT, cfimc to be styled the presidency of Bengal. Aloreover, in 1773, tills, the youngest 
of tlm thn^e distinct governments of British India, was elevated above both its older rivals 
by an .net of parliament, which declared its immediate ruler to be e,r op>io the governor- 
general of the whole of the company’s dominions. AVith its commanding petition on 
and around the delta of tlie Gauges and tiie Brahma putra, B., ii.s a pivsideney. <>T(uy 
almost as uninterruptedly as a trUe, alike to the n.w. and to tiie s.e.—far beyond’ the 
basins ofit.s own mjghty rivers. Witliin less tlmn 00 years, it Imd oveih-tiped, witlinnt a 
break in its continuity, at once the Irrawaddy and the Indus. Benares in 1 ]h‘ one dirc'cl Ion., 
was the first considerable increment, having been ftksorhed in 1775; while the la.st addition 
of importance— nnlep one should except Oude, vvhich, however, had really become British 
in 1801— was Pegu, in the other direction, the Burmese war of 1852 tillin'g up the gap on 
%U coast wliich that of 1820 had still left between Assam and Aracan/ on the n., and 
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I’onofiscrini on tlie south. Prom T<3r>as3t.'riiii to the Puniah inolnslve, P,, as a prcsKlcncy, 
embraced about 2li' (d* and aljout of lot. Further, it comprised, to the s.e., the 

deUiciied seUiemeuts of Penang, Malacca, and bingapove; while to the n.wn it might, for 
a lime at lead, have elaimeii. xVIglianistam The wliulc of this vast tract "was, cidier 
au’cetly ('.r inOin'Ctiy. under tiie immediate rule of the goveriior-geuend, advised, ami in 
som.e cases, controlled, by a council of 5 meinhcrs, of wiioni one was the coniuumder in- 
chiel, {lUkl at least one other was not to be a company’s servant. 

JSome time ago, tiie presidency of B., having proved to be loo extensive fora consoli- 
dati'd adimiiiLitration, vvas divided into three portions — one portion remaining under the 
govei'iior-general, and two liemg assigned to subordinate tunedonaries, tlic lienU.iiant' 
go’o'rnor'i respectively of the norlli-westei’n tjnwiiiees,” and of ‘Bengal.’’’^ The iirst 
poriioin iu) ler the direct sway of the governor-general, consisted of the Punjab ({{. v. ), 
the Cis-tuniej slates, 4 in uundier — Glide, Xagpoor, PtgapTenasseriin; and lliC h detached 
setticiiionts aiivaely mentioned in and near the straits of 3ialacca. The two oHut } sa'I ions, 
occupying, licUveeii tin in, the entire space from Pegu to the Chs-Sutlej states, met near 
the coniiueuco of the Gc>gra and the Ganges, Patna being siunited in “ jjimval,’" and 
Bemyres in “the ra)rlli-w’estern provinces.’’ Ghu! “ no ionnor an 

administralivo division; the h'lTilory over which the iieulcnant-g-oYen.ior of B, now nues 
is very near]}' evhat used to be knovrn as louver B., and comprises "jj. proper, Ihiluir, Orissa, 
including tiie tributary Mehals, Ghota Kagpore, and the native states of iliii Tipperali 
and Kooch Baliar. Tim jiorth-west provinces arc no ionger included in the govei unient 
ofB. : tlie Punjab has likewise an indepciielent lieutenant-governor; Oiule'is ruidm’ a 
chief commissioner; Pegu and Tenassorim are embraced in British Bunnah; and since 
IS 7-1- Assam too has its own chief commmsioner. 

Accordingto tlm census of 1872, the areas and populations of tlie four great pr<»vinccs 
that constitute B. in the wider sense, and are under the rieiUenant*a'Gvenior of B., are as 
follows: 


Bengal proper 

Square miles. 
78 9S3 

Inhabit ants. 

34,277,342 

19,730,101 

3,419,591 

3,162,499 

Bahar 

42 417 

C'hota Kagpore 

Orissa. . 

28,482 

Tributary states^, 

158,505 

60,595.524 

2,218,296 

Total 

106,919 

62,813,820 


Thus the local government of B. has a population neaily twice as minmrmis as limt of 
the United Kingdom.^ It extends from tiie uierldiaii S2 'Go U2^ e. of Greenwich, and lies 
within the parallels of 19^ 40' and 28'" 10' n. lat. It consists mainly of the lov;er plains 
of the Ganges, and the whole of the great delta, and comprises a portion of the valley 
of the Bi'aiiiuapooira, and the sca-boanl iListrict of Cluthigong. Chota Kagpore and 
Orissa are beyond the wedern bounds of the jiiains of tiie Gangi's. 

In iniliuiry matters, Hindustan is regarded as composed of the {lirec presidi'ccfes of 
Bengal, ?dadi'as, and Bombay. When the army of B. is .spoken of, vro muse ilicKiVu'e 
understand by B. a, much larger area than that included in the above table, in 18T1, 
tlie luimuer of European soldiers in rim army of B. was 115, 122; native, about Go, 0t)0. 
Other features of B. as a presidency will fall naturally under more general heads. 'B. 
3 )roper alone, the ancient soiibah, or the modern province, now claims more special 
notice. 

B. jiroper, then, is Iiounded on the n. by Kepaul. .Sikini, and rihotau; on the c. by 
As.sam; (m the s. by tlie bniy of Bengal; on tiie swv. by Oris.sa and Gundwami; ai d o'n 
the w. by Balmr. Yaking 'its widest range, it, measures about tlbO m. from w. to c., by 
an averagi^ of about 800 from s, to m, and covers an area of 89,886 sq.m., embracing 
about do'admlnislrative districts. In ISTl, tlie. pop, was 86,769,780. Thus lAngal 
projicv is somewiiat smaller in extent and denser in ]>i)pulutlou than Great Briiain, A ext 
to CGlfutta. Urn (*ities of note are Moorshadaliad, Dacca, Burdwan, Puriieaii, Ihxigly, 
Midmipore, Bujmahal, Bancorah, Berimmpore, etc. In B. proper, within Ihc cllstrlet of 
Hoogly, tlierc stands also the French settlement of Chandeni agony coriiaining smiic- 
what less than 4 s<pm., w'iili a pop. of about 88,000. The Hoogly iiistrict, mm-cover, 
containeii, at one time, twin fither dependencies of foreign conn tries, 'the Dutch Gluusura, 
and tile Danish Seram pore, vespectlveiy ceded to England in 1824 and 1848. B. proper, 
as a wdiole, may be regmded as almost 'a dead level. It is only on tlie s.w. frontier that 
it shows any hill-couiitiy, for towards the n. it is said nowhere to roach even a single 
spur of the Himahyya. *Tiic principal rivers arc the Ganges and the Brahn:aputra, the 
former inter.secthig' the country diagcjimlly from n, w. toY.e., and the latter cfo.''Sing its 
more easterly portion in a direction to die w. of south. During their louver courses, these 
main (haunels are so interlaced together as to form perhaps the most singular net-work 
of waters in the world; and their first point of contiuence is said to be JadVrgimge — th® 
head also of tide-w’ater — in lat. 23° 52' n., and long. 89° 45' e., at a distance of 160 m. from 
the sea. But tlio tiiousand-isled delta commences 120 m. furthur up the Gauges, wher® 
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the liigliost offset, the Bhai^iratlu, breaks off to the right, aftenrards to join a idmilai 
offset, the JelUngiiee, in forming die iloog’ly of Caleiifta. Besides dh'se tvV(, grand 
arteries, the provinee is watered by }nany less considerable livta's, cLiot]^’^ uoi’; iioiiy Trib- 
utaries of the Ganges; so that even in the dryest season there is scarcely any in. 

distant from a navigaiile strtaim. During the rainy inonths, almosi every Vaii !'-ei)nr.-,c 
in the more level regions inundates tlie adjacent plains: while, down in tlie delta, the 
separate floods sometimes iningie themselves into a breadlh oi 1()0 liiilc'S. To m-v a- -tiling 
of temporary incouvenleiice amMoss, these visitations often inliict pennaiie/ii, flaniage 
such as is wlioHy irreparable. The soil, in most parts of the province, is so d.'':'idedly 
alluvial. Ilud hardly a rock or a stone meets the ascending voyager witliin a distance df 
400 va. from the sea — a soil offering but a feeble ba.rrier to torrents which, besides ga [.bor- 
ing, ns tiiey rise, velocity and momentum, are lialOe to cininge llieir direction oach 
increase of depth and v/ldtli. A twofold evil is the result. Ganges and diia' 

mai>utra, resuming, as it wore, iheii- gifts of a xosancr ago, cut for tliemsehos new 
passages, to the injury of private individuals, while tjieir""old ones become ,-o rnai.iy 
seetldiiig swamps, to the prejudice of the public liealtli. To a jiartial e^vtemt, laidi crdnrn- 
ities have heeii averted by emhankment..s. In tln.'se circunrstances, the iDiei '/mn'.-e is 
ordinarily carried on by venter ; the Bengalee, in xa,ct, may be vievred as almost rimphib- 
ions; and on the Lo^wer Ganges alone, tlierc arc said to be — unlcbS in so far as stfauii'inay 
have reduced the nuniber — about 80,000 professionai boatmen. Spiaiking generally, the 
eomruunications by land are merely beaten pallis. Tlie only exception of :cole~and 
tluU certainly a no[)ie oiie— i.s the Grand Trunk road, which traver.ses the provlm-e from 
Oaleutta upwards on its Avay to Delhi, Lahore, and tlie Indus. Miieli of the emmij-y is 
covered ])y thick woods ami impenetrable jungles, wldch abound in 'wild ajiinmis, sucli 
as the jackal, the leopard, the, tiger, and the elephant. The last is often tamed for 
domestic use, tlie more common beasts of burden being tiic caimd and th * Inirse, the 
latter of an altogether inferior variety. Lying, as B. pi-oper does, between the 21st 
parallel and the 27th, its climate amr productions, so far as the latitude alomns con- 
cerned, may ho expected to be tolerably uniforiii over tiie entire province. But other 
cause's intenTue to {iffect the result. Thus, (he nearer any place is to ilie sea, the heavier 
arc the rains, ami the broaxler is the ovcrtlow; tlie difference of inoisliire, .however, 
heing, in the remoter localities, often made up by irrigation. jMoreovor, in an inverse 
proportion to the latitude, t!ie alternate morisoons'of the bay of Bengal (see next article), 
■with their respective iudueaee.s on the thermometer and baroineter, are meu’e SGiisibiy felt 
in tlie- maritime tnicts. La-stly. to these special causes must be ^dded a ca.use of inoro 
genera] cliaracter— the dilbn-ence of elevation. Hence, wheat and barlpy, for in^fimce, 
grow only on the higher grounds, while rice cannot tlsriw- unles.s -withi)! the ran r.* of 
the inuinlations, 3 udding, loo, an ehdless divor.slty of varieiies, according to toe inMnhely 
fluctuating conditions under Avhicli it may be cuftivated. Besides grains ami vegekdjies 
in great variety and almndancc, B. proper gives to commerce opium, indiiro, silk, su:rar, 
tobacco, coffee, and cotton. See Calcutta. Colton manufactures, once exteiis'ivelv 
carried on, particularly in.. the district of Dacca, Iiave latterly given way to British coiil- 
pethion. dhe article ot salt, to come up under another liead in connection ■whh i'eveniie, 
claims separa-te notice. lilost of what is consumed in B. propKn* is made in de.sca*t's oil 
the coast, alternately covci'cd and abandonctl lyv everv tide, wlicre tlie sincvdarlv ]mwer- 
ful evapo-aiion— -said to bc‘ sometimes an inch a dav on fne dc])th of tlie alijac i i bav— 
impairs die health of tiie laborer in proportlcm as It facilitates his labor. Of ail Biese 
coi|nno'lities, indigo (q.v.) is, in one iniportant vjexv. tlie most valuable, as being more 
likely tiian any other to attract English agricultiirists to India. From the earlioh limes 
the rive appears to Imvc been cultivcited on tlio Lower Gauges, wbicb for ages t‘n joyed, 
ill tiiis res[K*cfc, the monopoly of the European trade. But wlien onc(‘ the euhivatlon of 
the pbmt was inrrodiiced into Ameriea, it gradiiallv engrossed the market~the greater 
care in the piTqxaration making up for :x natural inferiority in the article itself;' and it 
was o:il 3 ' wlieii British capital and skill undertook the manufaetiiro, that B. bega:i to 
re.smno lier orlghml sni)remac 3 ^in this liranch of wagriciilture. The annual rain-'ra’l at 
Ciileulta. varies fi'*om 50 in. to 85, dimiiiishing gratbiallv towards the interior. At (hilciitta 
also, in fbi* iw-nr 1871, the mean temperature for May 'was 8-L12'; for Jul/it wa- 88 12'; 
a!!.d for Dec., 69'' 48'. The prevailing winds wutc, from Jan. to ]\Iay of' the same year,’ 
n.\v lo .s. ; from June to Sept., southerly; from Oct. to Dec., n.wc ' Iron and coal are 
understood to abound, though liy no means conth)uou.s] 3 v in a tract as hirge as England, 
running to t!ie w. from Bajmahnl — a tract, iiowerer, not wiioil 3 ^ sitiuiffil in Bengal 
proper. In 1757, a single ba'ttle, gained agaln.st odds of twenty b) one, tnuisferrcd B. 

Mogul’s vicero}" to the English East India com pa ii 3 ’^— tlie Mogulfs own grant of 
176u ratifying the decision of P]ass 3 L B. lias 10 colleges belonging eutiri'ly to the 
government, and 5 private colleges receiving grants-in-akh which wmre attemual in 1878 
bx" 1168 students. Th(;re are 3 unaided colleges. In 1871-72, the government :ind aided 
schools numbered 4888, with 7392 teachers, and 168,380 jmplls. Besides these there 
wove 10, '907 ascertained schools not receiving aid f!*om the state, with 169,917 p-upils. 
riuire is also a vast number of petty hedge schools, df wdiicli no statistics exist, 

BBHGAl', Bay of,, a portion of the Indian ocean, of the hgure of a triangle, or rather 
of a quadrangle, for the northern extremity, instead of ruiining to a point, meusnrc.s 
' about 350 m. from Balasore to Ciuttagong. Its southern side, drawn from Gormnandel 
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to TrOiliioca, :r !0 as merely to leave on tlie right both Oeyloii ^n cl Sumatra, may ))e stated 
at ita.H.) miles. Tim bay o.l; B. receives many large rivers---the CBuiges ami the Brah- 
nmpiUi-a on the_^n.^, the irrawachly on the e., and on the vc. the- MaharmcUly, tlieGodaveiy, 
the Kl.-liui or Krishna^ and the Cauvery. On the "W. coast, tiiere is hardly an v thing 
wonhy oc the name of har!.)or; vchile on the e. there are many good port.- — sueli as 
Ai'actiii, Cheduba. Aegriiis, Syriaiu, iuirtabaii, Tavay river, Ivingts island, be ides se’cer.d 
more in fne islands between lA^gu a,ud Sumatra. , The evaporation, as stated in tin.' pre- 
vious ;iri lele, somelinies amounts, in the hottest season, to about' an inch a day The 
mons.'on'i tfi'evail over the vdiole of the n. part of the Indian ocean, of which the 
];ay of li. is a part, and also over llic juaritime tracts of B. itself. Tlie n.e. inoiiso(nn is 
<;learly biC ordinary trade-wind of the northern henilspliere ; w’liile that from the s.wo is 
shcoMi so,- 3‘aury, in his of too Si\,\ to be. a detlection of the ordinary 

Irade-vrlnd of the soutliern iienilSjiiere. Generali \ speaking, the n.e." and s. wo rnoasoons 
prevail respecllvely in mimwev and winter. Mariry, hovrever, show’s that, on ciiiferent 
paraliels, there are cliiferent see.sons for the alternate ciiange.s. 

BEIICrAL' ABliY. A' succinct account of the military forces in India, European and 
native, whi be found under JhvsT Ikdia AraiY; including a notice of the changes made 
consequeni on the transfer of ilie company’s powers to the crown, in 1858. 

BEITGAir LAHGUAG-E. See Hindustan. ' , 

SEHCtAL' LIGHT, Blue Light, or Bengal Fine, is a brilliant signal-light used .at sea 
during sliip-w’ reck, and in ordinary pyrotechny for illuniinaiiiig a district of country. 
It is prepared fro]ii niter, sulphur, and the tersulplraret of antimony. The materials are 
reduced to tine powder, thoroughly dried, and intimately mi.ved in tlie following propor- 
tions by w'eiglit; niter, (5; suipimr, 2; teicsulpluiret of antimony, 1. The nrixture camstitiites 
the B. L., and when kindled l>y a red-hot coal, red-hot iron, or ilaine, immediately hursts 
into rarfid and vivid combustion, evolving a brilliant, pejietrating, but mellow light, 
w’hich, during the darkness of night, readily overcomes the gh^om forac()iisiderauh;spaee. 
As the fumes evolved during; ihe combustion of the B. L. contain an oxide of anti- 
mony, and are poisonous, tlie light cannot be used v/itli safety in rooms or iueiosed 
spaces.. ■ ^ 

BEFGA'ZI, a seaport t. of lie.rca, n. Africa, finely situated on tlie e. coast of fne gulf 
of Sidra, in hit. 82° 0' m, and long. 20“' 2' east. It has a pop. of aiioutTGOO, wdro carry on a 
trade with IHalia and Barlauy oxen, sheep, w’ool, and corn. The value of exports in 
1874 weis E2'‘Bi,000. It has a* castle, tlie residence of a byr, who governs it for the pasha 
of Tripoli, its harbor is rapidly iiliiag up wdth sand. There are here English, French, 
and ihiHiiii consuls. B. is eliiedy Interesting -to the traveler, as having been the site 
of the ancient city of Kesperis, near wdiich ^rero several singularly luxuriaiit delis of 
largo extent, inclosed w'ithin steep rocks rising to the heighrof (JO or 70 feel. These 
were supposed to answei" w'ell tlui description of the fabled gardens of the nespmides. 
It tirst lAse to inymrinive under Ptoleiiy IIL, who called it Berenice, after Ids wdfo. h 
had then a large population, chiefly of jev/s. Jusiiuia.u afterwards fortUied it. 

BEHOEL, JoiTANN Aldueciit, a di.siinguishcd German theologian and commentator, 
whose w'rilings have exerci.-cd considerable iniluence in England, vras b. at IVinneiiden, 
in lim.rtemlierg, June 24, 1087. His early life wms clieckered by many vicissitudes. 
AftcuMLompleling his theological curriculum in 1701, he became curate of Motzingeu; a 
year after, he was appointed theological tutor at Tlibingeu. Later in life, he held several 
liigli oflices; among others, that orconsistorial couneilbr and prelate of Alpirsh.ach, in 
V/urtennixTg, wnhere ho died Dec. 2, J752. lie was Hjg lirsl Protestant author wdio 

treared tiic exegesis of the I^ew Testament in a thorougldy critical and judicious style, 
lie did good service also in the rccthicatioii of the text of the Bible, and in paviii'^the way 
for eh'i’'slfving the sacred mami^eripts into families. The short notes in his G'totooUf 
Sod/ 'JWhimeTiu (Tiihlngen. 1742) have been generally regarded as valuable, and translated 
into v’Mjdons language s." They vrere espociaily made use of by Jolin Wesley, in Ills Noton 
I Oi il(f Ae^r l\'St(7}}t( )it, \\ liicli forms one of the standards of 'W esleyan Methodism. Indeed 
Vred(‘v’s work may I)e ri'garded as little more tliau an abridged translation from Beiigcl. 
.1// E,i‘}mitiori of the Jtvrelai'oo. of 8i. John (Stuttgard, 1740), and a chronological work — 
the Onto Tnnpo)oim (i FnnG] h /kv (Eeoionnlfe Birlntr HhJonenfi otque PnoEtie^os 

(Thbingen, 1741), gaiiKM'l for'B., in his time, a groat reputation: some regarding him as an 
inspired pu’opliet, but the majority as a visionary. In these ivorks he calculated, on the 
basis lie supposed to lie laid doVn in the Apocalypse, that the world would endure 
for the s];ace of 7777;- years; and that the “ breaking loose and tlie binding of Satan” 
would take place in tlie summer of 1886. 

BSHGHEXA, a country of western Africa, the limits of which are not very dehnitely 
fixed. It is usually repmsented as lying between lat. lb and 16° s. , and long. 12° and 17° east. 
The river Coanza separates it from Angola on the n., the mountains behind cape Negro 
bound it on the s., and tlie Atlantic ocean on the wH^st, Its surface is generally moiin- 
tainous, rising from tlie coast-line inland, in a series of terraces; several important rivers 
fiow through it in a n.wn direction to the Atlantic. These rivers have numcTous 
affluents, and water is everywhere so plentiful that it may be found by digging 2 ft. 
beneath the surface. Yt'gctation of the most luxuriant and varied description is the 
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c()ns(^Cjucneo of tlii,'^ Inimu'lity, Tlio fruit-trees both of tropical and suldropical cliiyiale:?,, 
succeed exti’cnicly well. The iiiliabiUujts, liowever, are too ignorant or indolent to take 
a<] vantage of tlurprodoctiveuess of'tlio soil. Animals of all kinds (common to western 
Africa abound In D., both on land and in wa,ter. Peacocks’ are said to be accoiinled 
s-unvd in. II, and kept tame about the graves of the great chiefs, bidijkur. co])per, and 
petroleum an^ found in the mounraiiis,'’and also gold and silver in small (juaiitilif's. The 
coa.d is uuusuaily unhealthy, bat the interior isAnore salubrious. II is iniiabiled ]'»y a 
variihy of p>etty tribes, some of which are cannibals, and barbarous Icwoncl even the 
I)ari.!;.u‘isin of fifrica. As might ])e anticipated, rcHgi()ii exists onij^ in the form of feticii- 
ism. I'l-c Portuguese c.laini il, but they exercise ho real power in the interior. 

BEHG''0'S'LA, St. Piinar de, llie ?()rtuguesc capital of the above regioji, on iiie Atlan- 
tic, ])ear tlie niouth of lino river Catuuiljeila,. Lat, 12'’ 38' s., long. PP 2.7 east. It 
is very uulieallliy; so inimical to Europc'an life, indeed, that, tin* Portuguese ailirm 
their countrywomen coidd not live tliree months in it. It has a miserable ap'pear- 
anee, being built (.>f half-baked bricks, and isiado ruinous-like Iw a ])r:’ctlee 1'luU pre- 
vails of n(‘ver repairing the liouscs, whieli, v.ii(?rievcr the}' exhibit symptoms of dna'ay, 
are abandoned for new ones civet(Mi in the vicinity. Pop. 8.ofKb chiell}' free blacks vT 
slaves. It wtis a great slave-station at one time, exporting aimnally 20,000 .'-'laves. 
'Fhe trade has fallen off greatly of late years. The town was, some time ago, invaded 
by a herd of tliirsty elephants in (juest of water, and almost entirely destiajyed. 

BEh[lIAi\I, Hexuv AV., 1). C'onn. : a 'West Point graduate, in the engineering ser- 
vice iu the wiirwith 3Iexico, and wounded at Buena Vista. In 18(51, brig.gen. of volun- 
teers; his rank since 18G7 being col. of engineers, lie lias been employed in the const 
survey and the construction of harbor defmiccs. 

BS.WI' a river of South America, in the statwf Bolivia, formed by the junction of 
all the streams that rush .down from the eastern IVndes between 14' and 18° s. latitude. 
Flowing through the department of its own name, it joins the Mamore to form the 
Madeira, one of the largest affluents of tiie xVmazon. 

BEHIGAEXO, a poor, dirty, walled town of Spain, in the province of Valencia. 
Pop. bOOO, who manufacture “full-bodied” wines for export to Bordeaux, where they 
are used in cooking darots for the English market. Bad brandy is also manufactureU 
here; and thetowji being situated on the Mediterranean, a little ilsliing is carried {)n. 

BENICIA, the seat of justice of Solano co.. Cab, and once capital of the state, on 
Carqiiiiiez strait, between Suisun and San Pablo hays, 00 miles n.e. of San Franeiseo; 
pop. ’70, 10.16. It h.as a good harbor, with steam cAmnuinicatiori with San Francisco. 
There are tanneries, flouring mills, and cement rvorks; a collegiate institute, a law 
school, and St. Augustine (Episcopal) theological seminaiy. The U. S. military depot is 
here, 

BE'HI-HAS'SAH, a village of upper Egypt, on the e. bank of the Nile, in lat. S7° 
58' n., and long. 30° 55' east. The place is" remarkable for (he numerous grottoes in its 
vicinity, which are among the most interesting in Egypt. These catticombs are exca- 
vated fn the calcareous hank — apparently, atone tirne, washed ])y the Nile — now bow- 
ing further w. — in vdiich the low lulls that rise in this part of the valley terminate. 
The catacombs are about tidily' in ruiralier, and are supposed to have been used as 
sepulchres by the principal inhabitants of Hermopolis, a city that stood on the opi’toshe 
side of the river. Some of the grottoes consist of tliree apartments, the largest of wddeh 
is 60 by 40 ft. ; and pillars are cut out of the rock in imitation of the columns tlnit 
support the roofs of buihlings. These shafts are polygons of sixteen siiles, fluted except 
on the inner side, ‘Which is left smooth for a line of hieroglyphics. They’ arc usually 
about 16 ft. high, and from 8 to 5 ft. in diameter at the base. " Tlic sides of the caverns 
are covered witli paiiiting.s representing tlio industilal pursuits, sjiorts, ])astimcs, ( tc., 
of the ancient Egyptians. The paintings, though not so artistic as tliosc in tiie Tlndmu 
catacombs, are of earlier date, and throw mucli light on the maimers and customs of 
the people. 

BE'HX-ISCtUEH', a large A. in the interior of Algeria, surrounded Ity a rampart, 
flanked wdth to wmrs, a nd 'sa id to he nearly as populous as xVlgiers. It has some trade 
in grain. 

BB'NI-IS'KAEB (Sons of Israel), a remarkable race in tlie wu of India, w’ho preserve 
a tradition of Jewish descent, and have from time immemonsd acknowledged (he law 
of Aloses, althongli in many' rospeets conforming to the idolatry of the Hindus by 
whom they are surrounded. Er. AA^ilson estimates their -whole number at not much 
more than* 5000. Their original settlement, wms at Navagaum, about 30 m. from Bom- 
bay, wliore tjiey' were prolected by' the native princes: they liave spread through the 
BTaritime parts of the Konkam aiuV some of them arc now' to*bo found in Bombay’ itself. 
Their baiturcs exldbit a resemblance to those of the Arabian dews. Until recemly, they 
■were Ignorant even of the names of many^ of the hooks of the Old Test ament ;* and it 
■Tiuis not without hesitation that they consented to receive t]if)se of the later prophets. 
I)r. AVilson stipposes them to be a remnant of the ten tribes, and to have settled in 
India long before the dews of Cochin. See Coentx (IIindustan). Tliey reject the 
name of Jews, and deem its application to them a reproach. They have no Mli. of the 
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lav/ Id their syr.agogucs. Their cominnnitios are "ovemod bj^a. mvhulam, or hcad-raan 
of ihelr own nviii]»er: :ind tiielr religious assemhlies are presided over hy ix.hrd, vho 
also pt-rfoniis cinainieision and other rites. 

a state in Guinea, x\rriea, above tlie mniitli of the river Kiger, suuated in 4'’ 
to y n. hu.. and 4' to y ' e. long. It takes its name from the western arm of the IMligvr — 
fornwrly supposed to be a main river, and styled Benin or Forino^a — wbieli leaves the 
H'ligf-r id Kiiii, and, after a course -of about llto m., forms an embouchure two rn. 
V. ule. The country of B. is bounded on the n.e. and the e. by the Kiger; on tiie s. by 
tin; ;)ay of Beiun, into which cape Formosa is projected; on llie w. by Ffdioiney; an'd 
on the n \v. by Yariba. The coast is indented by nninerons estiiarit;s" and is geliei’ally 
leve'; but the land graduaily rises towards ilie north, until it reaches an elevation of 
lV(!t in the Kong l\[ountains. Tiie soil is very fertile, producing rice, yams, 
palms, sugar, etc. The aiumals are tlie same as tlioseiii other sttiles of Cfrdnea, but die 
}iip-jM')|')otannis is more common. Tim popnialion is so dense that the king — who is ^vor- 
sliiiicd as a fetich — could, In its most tlourhhir.g days, bring into I lie ticld an army 
of lf)U,000 men. Tlie gov('rnment, customs, and supersUlions of B. are like tJiose of 
Asbantee. The kingdom lias long bc'en declining, and is now much broken up into 
iiuhr.Mmdent strdes. The capital. Benin, situated In lat. 6" 20' m, long. 5Y50' e., with 
about 15,000 inlaibitants, has a con.stdorable trade. iUessrs. Smith and ^foiiat, who 
visitcsl it in 1848, de, scribe its market-place as v(;ry oifensive, from the etfjuvia rising 
from a lica]) of human skulls; wliile iii the outskirts of the town they were still more 
revolted by the sight of turkey-lttizzards feeding on l-odies of men recently decapitated. 
At Gato, a harbor lower down the river, vherc the traveler Belzoni died, Eiiro].>ean nier- 
chan.ts formerly had factories. 55^nrree is another principal place. Tlie export trade 
of B. consists of p:ihu-oil, salt, blue coral, jasper, wild-beast skins, s]ave.s, etc. B, was 
discovered by the Portuguese Alfonso di; Aveiro, 1486. In 1780, tlie Freneh founded 
settlements at the mouth of the river, whicli vrere de.stroyed b} the British in 1792. 

BEinH', Btoiit of, that portion of the gulf .of Guinea (q.v.) extending from cape 
Formosa on the e. to capo St. Paul’s on tlie v/., a distance cd' about iii., with' a 
coast-line of 460 nulos. Several rivers empty themselves into the B. of B., the three prin- 
cipal of wbicli, Benin, Escardiis, and Forcados, are accessible to shipping. Tlie coast 
along t!ie Biirbt wa.s Idockaded in 1851 by tlie British licet engaged in flic suppression 
of llie slave-trade. Palm-oil and ivory are the principtd articles’ of trade at tlie towns 
on the coast. 


BEFI-SOITEF', a t. of Central Egypt, on the right hank of the Nile, about 70 m, s.s.w. 
of f'airo, one of the stations w]iereTra,velers making the tour of Egypt usually stay. It 
is thi- entrepot of all iiie paviduce of the fertile valley of Fayoum, and has cotton-mills 
and aia!):Hter qiiaiTies. Pop. 5000. 

or Bknatfea, the name of the vase or vessel in which consecrated or' 
“holy water” is lield in Iloman Catholic churches. In England the B. Avas kiio wn 
hy the nanus of tlie “ lioly-waUn' font,” the “holy-water vat,” the holy-water pmt,” the 
“‘ho!y-w:it(‘r stone,” tlie “lioly- water stock,” and the “ hoh^- waiter stoup,” Bcultiers 
wure either movalile or fix<Hl. Portable ones, commonly of silver, were used iii pro- 
cessions. Fixed benitiers vame placed near the doors of churches, so that the people 
might dip tlndr fingers in tlie W'at(;r, and cross themselves with it as they entered or left 
tlm church. The learned French ecch'siologist, ^l. Yioiiet-le-Buc, is disposed to think 
that, before the 12tii c. , tliere -were no llxeddieiiitiers. their place being served by va^es 
of metai set (iown near tiie entrance oftheclmrch wlien tlie doors 'were opened. The 
fixed B. usually placed either against a pillar, or upon a pedestal. It is of all siiape.s, 
and is of tii<‘ inou, ditVerent materials, but oftenesi of stone. The licnitiers belonging to 
the ebureh of 8t. Sulpiee, in Paris, are remarkable for their lieauty. They ave formtal 
of magnifha'nt shells, and bordered with gilt copper. In Great 'Britain, "benitiers arc 
found of every "tyle, from Ifomanesque to late Third Pointed. On tbo continent, they 
range from Romano.apie to Beiiais.'>!ance, those of the latter style being generally of mar- 
ble, richly sciiltilured, and supported by figures. 

' BEFJAMIH (a Ilebrcnv pr(')per name, signifying “ son of my right liand,” or “son of 
good foiBme”), the youngest and mostbeloVedof the sons of Jacob.' Bis mother, Bacliei, 
who dii'd soon aftm' be was born, called him Benoni (sou of my pain), but his father 
changed it to Benjamin. Be was the head of one of the twelve* tribes of Israel. 1 be 
tribe in the desert n^ckoned 35,400 (varriors above tw’enty years of ag'o; and on (ho 
entrance into C’anaan, 45,tj00. Its territory, which was siiuiU but feiTde, lay on the 
w. side of the Jordan, between tlie tribes 'of Ephraim and Judali. The chief places 
were Jericlio, Bethel, Gibeon, Gilgal, and Jerusalem, the last of wdiich was on the con- 
hnes of Judah. In the lime of “the Judges,” the tribe of B. became iuve^ived in war 
with the eleven other tribes of Israel, on account of refusing to deliver up to justice 
the Gibeonitish ndllans who had brutally abused the concubine of an Epliraimite. 
The result wms dreadful. All the male descendauts of B. w'ere put to the sworcl 
(Judges XX. and xxi), excepting GOO, tow'ards wdiom the hearts of their, brethren finally 
relented. Saul, the first king of Israel, wm.s of the tribe of B., wiiieli remained loyal to 
his son, Ishbosbeth, After the death of Solomon, B., along with Judah, formed tke 
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klr.pt’dom of Juduh; and on (lie return frrni tlie cuidlvU}'', these two eonstitiited tlio 
principal element of the new Jewish nation. 

EIJXTA]?sllN, JuPAir pETKn, 1>. San Domingo, 1812, and came w’l ill Ins parents to 
Savaiuiaii in 1816. He studied at Yale, and bc'gan the praclico of law in (Jr leans. 


wms elected U. S. senator as 
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crat. He was among the earliest of the secessionists in. (lie congress of lSGJ-{jL leaving 
tlm seuale in February of the latter year, and becoming at torney-gieieral of I in* confed- 
eracy. ’VTliea tiiG rebellion was suplwessod, he left tiie country and Jms since residc'd in. 
Lomioo, wiiero he has an extensive pracdice in tfie lawn 

HK-AhlAFilM, Paiik, 1809-04; b. Dcmerara; graduate at Trinity college, Ilarihird; 
practices! law in Dosloii in 1832, and was an edifor of tlie Eihfunfl In 

1837, .lie removed to New” York and became one of the edit cars of the Aiiicrlani 

arul two years later assisted Horace Greeley la eiiiti ng FAe iVlae YorXr. In 
1843 he was one of the editm’s of the AHr World, retiimig in 1844. He wrote nianj 
poems, essays, reviews, etc.; hut no collected edition of ills vrorks has been made. In 
pers 7 >ri he was largo and apparently very robust; but an early sickne,^s deprived liini of 
the use- ofdiis-legs. ■ 

BENtiASilll OF TUBEIA, a Jewish rabbi, was b. in Navarre, Spain. He w'as tlie 
first Europ{ an tniveler who gave isiformation respecting the distant cast. ^ Partly with 
coinmeicijil views, and parti to trace the remnants of the “lost tribes,''’ he made a 
journey, in the years 1159-73, from Saragossa, through Italy and Greece, to Palestine, 
Persia Aiiiu the borders of Ciiina, returning\v way of 3Lgy[)t anti Sie.dy. He died in 1173, 
the last year of his travels. His notes of foreign, lands— originally v;riUe'u in Hebrew, 
and frequently republished in Latin, English, Dutch, ami I’rcnch — are occasioJially 
concise ar d vaUnilde; but on the Avhole n.iust be accejjted wdtli quahlictitlons. ihk’e 
nil the early travelers, B. liad a greedy ear for the marvelous. His envu's arc also 
iiunicrous. The latest t^^ditiou by Asher (London., lS-11) contains the origin iii text, with 
an Eiigii.^ii translation and learned annotations. 

ES?r JAUm TSEE. See BexXZOIX. 

Li.WEBS, a mountain in Pertlisliire, Scotland, about 32 rn. w.n.w. of Perth, 
on the W'.. side of Loch Tay, This mountain, wdiich "s easy of ascent, is rich in speed- 
mens of Alpine plants, and a magniliceiit view is commanded from its suniinlt, which 
has an elevation of 3984 feet, (jre of titanium is found in the mountain. 

E.EX7 LB'BJ, a mountain also of Perthshire, 4 m. w.n.wu of Gallander, with an eleva- 
tion of .2882 feet. It received its name from the Druids, wlio are supposed to have had 
a place of worship on its summit — the Gaelic words LV/;/ JJ/u, bignifying ‘hill of 
God.” Thus mountain is celebrated in Scott’s Ladf/ of the Ldlre. 

a celelnaied Scotli.s]i mountain in the n.w'. of Stirlingshire, on hhc e. 
side of Locii L(.imoud, and about 27 m. w.n.w. of Stirling. Tliis inountaiij. forming the 
s. extremity of the Grampians or Ckn.itral Scottish Highlands, is 3102 ft. liigli, im(.Pcoii- 
sistsyif mica slate, w”ith. veins of quarts, greenstone, and feldspar porpliyiau I'lse sum- 
mit is piecipltous on the n. side, with a gentle declivity on the s.e. ; it is covered vritli 
vegei;ilLi.)U to Lhe top. Though considerably surpassed in lieiglit I )y several other Sc;oi;,- 
tish. mountains, aoiio are nfore imposijig. Been from Loch LoVnond, it appimrs a 
truncated cone, and from between Stirling and Abevfrwle, a regular lyvra’nid! H, jjjyh 
j crhap.s been ascended by a greater uunibery)f Usurists than any other of the .Highland 
moiinhnns, Tlnmnagnificent view" froin the tt>p, in clear weatiier, iuciude.s the"'who]e. 
kmgth(30 Lu.) of Loch Loiiumd, with its diversified isle.s, and wooded and cultivated 
shores, tiie rich plains of Btirllngshire and tlie Lothians, liie v/indings of tlm Forth, 
the casHcs of Stiiiingand Edinhui-gh, the heights of j^anarksldre, tlie vaics of Koiifrew- 


lyrshire, Firth of Clyde, isles of Arrem and Bui' 


coast, Kint,-. 


iisc fUlantic. The n. semicirclo of the horizon is hounded l.»y bon .Lawers, VoiiTich, 
Ledi, Oruaciian, and Nevis; while some of lhe beautiful Fevihshire lochs are seen. • 
Biuf MACSHITT, a lofty mountain of Abeoleenslure. ])o]onging to the Grampian 
range, at one time regarded' as the hiuhest in Great Britain, but how ascertained to he 
the sectiud — its elevation lieing 4296 feet. 

B,ENNE1\ Hekiiy, earl of Arlington, 101.S-85; a (iis!.inguis]ied Englisli statesman in 
the reign of (Jiarles II. In the beginning- of lhe civil war he was unaer-^evretj ry to 
lord Digby, the secretary of slate. H aficrwards volunteered in the ro 3 ”al cause, and 
did good service, especially at Anclorei', wliere he wars wounded. Ke wah made s.-'cre- 
tary to the dukepA’ Y'ork; in 1658, knighted bj” Charhas, at Bruges, and sent as envoy to 
the court of Spain, On the king’s relnrii to England, B, was 'called hormy and raade 
keeper of the privy purse and principal secret mumif state. In 1670, he, was one of the 
council that got the nickname of the ‘•cah.al,” and one of those -who advised shutting up 
the exchequer. In. 1672, he wuis made earl of Arlington aad vi.scoimt Tlmt IV) rd, and 
soon after-wards a knight of the garter. His LetterB to Yir WilUanh Ttmph were puhllshed 
after his death. 

, BENNETT, James Oorboit, h. Scotland, Sept.'l, 1795, d. N. Y'., June 1, 1872. 11© 
intended for the priesthood hy his parents, who sent him to a Roman Catkollc sem- 






BEH HSTIS, tlio hidiest rnom-itahi in Great Britain, is situated in the c6. of Inver- 
ness, Sc’olltind. It has a iuaght of 440r> ft., is exceedingly difficult of ascent, \S'ith iitre- 
nicndoiis precipice of 1500 ft. in dcptli on tlie n.e. side. Here snow remains tlirongbont 
the year. Granite and gneiss form the base of the mountain, which in its upper part is 
composed of porphyry. ' 

BEH'MG'SIiJF. Levin Aug. TriEoriTiLUs, Count, one of the most famous Russian gen- 
erals, was I), at Brunswick, Feb. 10, 1745. His father was an officer in the F>runswick 
guards; and B, himself entered the Hanoverian service for a time; but having squan- 
dered the property left him, he joined the Russian army in 1770, and in the" Turkish 
war socm fittracted the notice of the empves.s, Catherine, who employed him to carry 
out her designs against Poland. He was one of the leaders of the conspiracy against 
the emperor Paul (1801); thougii he is said not to have been present at the catastrophe, 
but to have prevented Uie eiiipfess .Haria from rushing to lier husband when she heard 
his cries. He fought with considerable success in the' battle of Pultusk (ISOdl, and held 
tbc chief command in the obstinate and murderous struggle at Eylau (1807). When 
Najmleon brvad'Hi Hrissia in 1812, B. commanded the Russian center on Ihe bloody field 
of Btnrodiru), and gave his voice for fighting a second battle before the walls of Moscow. 
U. K 
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maiy;^huc in 181b, he migrated to America, and began teaeliiiig in Halifax, X S. In 
the aiduijiimP dud VeU]’, he reached Boston and look the sltiiation of proof-reader in a 
publislung Innise ^ aral viiilc there inadc liis first bierary ventui'e in fugitiv^e poems. 

1822, h(‘ y.ms on tluj Chfn'k^fon Spariisli tmnskitor and special writer. Coming 

c(> Acwlc-J'k, ne unocrloi'-k to start a cennnercial sclioob but abandoned the Idea and 
|(»ek to ketpriug on polhical economy. In 1825, he owned tire Turk Courier, a 
*-^htul"lnvMp8un(iay^jouinai.^^ Tiien he boemue a casual reporter and wTiter, now" leclmi- 
ealiv ca]k‘Ci a. “ Boheuiiaii;" in 1823, lie ohUiincd iMcmlar emplovmeiit on Snowden’s 
Xiiikowl Aflror ^4, and was active as a politician, in TS27, he wnxite for the New York 
Eugiiiroi\ cclllcd by ]\IordeeayB. Akah, and in 1828 was its Washington . coiTespond- 
eiit. .Mh.e riexi year Hk-. l^oq/urer wais united to the Om/iie’r, and in the autumn, B. 
Ot'canmyiiSS-'U'iaoi^edller (4 tlio Anr lork Cou lEr Eiiguire?\ IiiT882, in conscQuence 
oi a d’iTerenco of ophiiori about tin- Ij. 8. lumk ])etwcen him and James Watson Webb, 
dm responsible edit.yr. ibe (Jhunor uref Etiipiirei\ and in October issued the Eew 

York (y<knc\ wincli ]i>-ed fcMir yroeks. He next apijcared as a share-o’wner in the Prmi- 
ro cf Philtulelphia, anal m 183o was eliief editor. In 1834, he re-turned to j?\cw 
York, mid on Vredno'^clay morning, Vaiy 0, 1835, he issued from the bas-eiiient of No. 2d 
Wall street, No. 1 of Aic lEroiiL price ojic cent. It had four page.s of four columns 
laich, the whole suriace ot priiP. being' a liille less than 34 sq.ft., of which one quarter was 
occupied by au yert i-cirients. T'hc He raid issues now (1 880) on Sundays occasionally sheets 
of 24 pages oi 0 ccluuius, or 14-1 columns, having; a printed surlaceof 48 sepft., of v.-hich 
two thirds are biken by adverdsex’s. Tim cost o? advertising in the drst number was 50 
cents for lb IhuM; at j’.t'esent the same number of Hues costs $6.40. In the opening edi- 
torial, B. amieimcejl bis ludependence edf parties, cliques, and factions, and propr.S*d to 
pii])lish siinrly an iinlepemhmt newspaper. On the illb of the lucutb the second imm- 
her was issued, and conbihied iho 'Mnoiicy,” or ‘MYall street" article,adcpaitmcntnow 
liulisptmsabk to a. nuamhig neivspapcr in any commercial city. For sometime all the 
editorials, repurls, etc., vrere written by tlsc editor himself, who often wrote In the tirsS 
per>:on, and will), a pungency that secured attention and circulation. He took imme- 
diate advantage of ocean steamers and the tclcgmedi to secure news, and his paper 
reporied tin ough Mor^^o’s experi mental wires the lirst* speech over sent by telcsrraph to 
anyjounml dial of John 0. Calhoun on the Avar with ^rcxico. The iiV/'.v/d^vas the 
first daily paper to i,s«uc on Suncbiys, and the iirst to publish on every day in the year. 
Hesilatiug a,t no trouble or expense, and availing himself of the steam;d;ip,‘the tclegrayvli, 
tliC hosve-express, end tlio pijstaulico, B. soon mjtde the Tkrfffd Avidoly knoAA'n as Avliafe 
he meant it to ].u? — a newtqniper, to increase the importance and Aailiie of winch Avas tlie 
sole ambitiori of his life. lie left Iavo children, a daughter and James Gordon, dr., 
beqiuartliing tlie lioriHd entire to tJiC son. Avho ccutinues h wdth the spirit and enterprise 
of tlie founder. 

BENNEkT, JoFx Hroii'ES, 1812-75; b. London. He Avas educated at Exeter and 
Edinburgh, and studica] in Paris Germany. He aat.s for 26 years profe.ssor of Ibe 
insiituies of medicare in EdiuhurgU university. He was an able teacher, and Ids oriuL 
iiai investigatioii.-uuitblc him to a high place in tlm history of medicine. His best kooAvn 
publications are OlufO'od L<‘ctarr^j, Ircath: on Phi;ifiohfjy, and li\iiA^ook of Plyrndogj,*. 

BEKHETT. Sir STEAiXDATiP, mus.p., d.c.l., English pianist and com- 

poser, Avas h. at Si'cffield, April^ 13, 1810. After studying under Crotclq ITolnie.s, and 
Potter, in the royal academy, Loudon, he allractcd the notice of Mendelssohn at the 
I)li?f?eldorC musical festival, appeared Avitli success at Leipsic in the winter of 1837~38, 
and Avas receiAvd Aviih great applause Avlicn he returned to London. In 1838, he was 
elected menvier of the royaj society of music. Ju 1856, he succeeded Mr. T)Lilmsley as 
pridessor of nuish-* at Carnluadge. At the opening of the international exhibition, ;r862, 
Tennyson's oile, V/dift n lh'}u;-irn}(l Voirer, sot to music by B., Avas ferAddUwsung. In 
1808, he was appointed principal of the royal academy of music; and Avas krnghled in 
187L He died in 1875. 
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Before tlie Frencli bef!:au their retreat, he g’alaed a iirilliant vicluryorer jroird at ^Voro- 
p.ovva (Oct. iStli). Oiiu'renccs v/Uh Kutusov, who would uot yulopi li.'s phui to 
prevent the FreiKth from crossing the Bcresiua, liiru pctin^ from tne nr)vo,-: ]»ui 

after Kutiisov’s death, he took the coDimand of tiie Kusshin nnuy which 

entered Baxony in July, IBUfyf ought wdctoriously at the Lnlile aj Ijiipdo,, ar',:: was 
(U'eatcHl count % the eitup4;nx>r i\.jexander on the licld. "When Leipsic was hiketi, i'. vwas 
lie tlsat "was coininlssioued by the allies to iinnoiince to the king td Buxony tiud^ho wais 
a prisoner. Failing health niade him ixdire frorn the Itiissitai scrvlcepn ISlb lo h-is pater- 
nal estate in Hanover, W'here he died Oct, S, 1823. — His hou, Alxx. Lkvin B., lereamc a, 
leading ilaDOv-eviim statesnian. 

. BENKIN'GSEFT, Rudolf .VOS', h. 1824; a Haooveriar? statesman wiio 'was elected in 
1866 (alter the annexanou) to the North German d.ict and the Prussian assenJfly. 
iiig vice-president of both bodies and a prominent liberal lectder. He has al'-o supe-vin- 
tended the administration of government in tiie provliu'c of Haiiovei*. 

BENNINGTON, a co. in s.w. Vermont, on the hlrit?<achrisctts and Ne^7 York (hies: 
drained Rv Hoosac liver, reached by the Reassebier and Saratoga, railroad; f^cpni. ; 
pop. ’80, 21,946, It is famous for quarries of hue marble, and is a good agiicubural 
region. Co. seats, Beoningtou and Stanehester. 

BENNINGTON, a t. in B. co., Vt., 35 in. ii.e. of Albany, N. Y., on the Ifarlcni 
Extoasioii railroad; pop. '80, 6,833. It has important inannfac'torics of parlan "ware and 
porcelain from inaierials alnindant in the neighboili<aul Tiieie is an oliservatory on 
lUt. Anthony, near the village. The “ battle "(jI B ’ wa'* fought Aug, 16, 1771, when 
geo. Stark, leading a force of New^ Hampshire iniilia ileif at'al col. Baum and a detach.* 
inent of Burgo^me’s army. The English lost 200 killed, 600 pusoiiers, and 1000 stands 
of aims; the Americans lostT4 killed and 42 wounded. 

BEN-EHYB'DINCl, a celebrated hydropathic establishment in. the 'West Riding of 
Yorkshire, in a beautiful situation ordthe right bank of the Hver harf, 16 ni, i\.w. of 
Leeds. The building, erected iu 1S46 at the cost of nearly £30,000, is a very imposing 
pile,, on an eniinenco midway up the side of tlie valley. Tlierc is accomiuodation form 
large number of patients iind visitors, and extensive ]'h?asiire grounds around. In addi- 
tiou lo tlie nsutd appliances of ilic water-cure, and a variety of gyinnastk; ex(*rdses, 
Br. M‘Le(>d (who died in IBTo) introduced the eornpressed-air bntli(q.v;); and some 
time a.go, a sumptuous Turkish ])ath was adiled to the other attraetioias of the estab- 
lishment. 

BEN SHIE, or Bak'shee, an imaginary ])ei?ig in Ihe superstitions of the Irish, Tlie 
B, is a female, who is called the wife of the fairies, and she makes herself known by 
wailings and shriek^, premonitory of a death in Ibe iranily over wdiicb she Is ])re.'-umed 
to exercise a kind of guardianship. The name of this tutidary demon is siippf.seu to be 
from t)U‘ Irish Celtic hen or bean, aw'oman; and fsigJie, a faiiyv. A sin; bar superatitioii 
prevailed, and is perlmps not yet extinct, in the liighlauds of 8cc>tlaud. 

BENSON, Joseph, 1748-1821; an English prcmcljcr; lie wtis cducnicd for tlic estab- 
lished church, but became a i\letbodi.*^t and sueexjeded IVesley as president '>f the emifer 
cnco of tlie cbiu'ch. Hi; was editor of {be Vrhtb-i/au Zlnfdxliie, and author ol ibree 
works in e.special defen.sc of the Melliodists, Seritious on Varijits Oce(n‘■k)Ut^, Ufa of John 
Flefeher, and (Jommantovy on ihe IIolij fJeriphireif. 

PIENT, a CO. in e.s.e. Colorado, on the Kansas border, Ijounded on thes. by the Arkan- 
sas river, and intersected by the Kansu-3 PacKic, and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fc 
railroads; po]). ’70, 592; in ’80, 1674. The siuface is level Prorluctions chieily agri- 
cultural. (7o. seat, Las Animas. 

BENT GBASSj AfimJie, a genus of grasses, distinguished by a loose panicle of small, 
one-llowered, laterally compresKCci spikelcts; the ghimes unequal, awuiie.ss, and longer 
than the palea?, whieh are als<) nurquul, and of vrhfch IJic inner one is sometinjes want- 
ing, and the outer so!n(;Um(?s has and someth aes has not an awn; tlm se(al free. (For 
explanation of these terms, sec Guassy^s.) Thci species are numerous, and arc round in 
almost all countries and olimate.s; several arc natives of Oriiam. All of Diem are 
grasses of a slender and delicate appearance. Some are very useful as pasturc-grasse-i 
and hn* hay, upon account of their adaptation to certain kimis of soil, although n.one of 
them is regarded as very nutritions. — The conurum B. G. (A. tojfinrh) forms a principal 
part of the pa.^ture iu almost all tin; Gevated distri^-is of Britaiti, and is equally nbumlant 
in nuiay parts of the continent of Europe. It re.sisls drought betler liutn nlnuvst any 
otiier grass, Init is only sown i)y agriculturists on soils unsuitable for the more luxuriant 
grasses. It is also regarded as very suiiable for la3r!)s; but in light, dry, cultivated 
grounds, it is often a troublesome weed, known as black squitcli, or ouick-grass, and 
frcHpicnt harrowing is resorted to for the removal of its creeping f)(*rcnuial roots. It is 
as frequeiit on wet as on dry soils, and varies much in size and a]vpcnraiice. — Tlie nnu'sli 
B. G. (^1. alba), also very conuiion in Brittiin, forming a i;irge part of the naturrd pyasture 
in many moist situations, is very similar to th<^ speci{,‘s just described, luu generaliy 
taller and stouter. Of this also there are man v varieties, biu. in ad of tluan the Iff/ale 
(the little membranous tongue at the junction of t!ic blade, of Hie leaf Vv-ith ibs’ sbeatliing 
iatjSe) is elongated and acute, wdiilst in A, ^nlgitris it is very sliorb and appears as if cut 






oil, A variotr, so little different as scarcely to deserve the name, but with soinewliat 
l;n>a(ier leaves and nioro luxuriant habit of irrowth, was at one time •much celebrated 
aninn^^' a^-viculturi>ts, nuder I lie name of lioriii ^rass, or ((armth atohnufera. It was 
innlulv' aiuded, and i he eousequont disa]5[)oinlment led to its Ijeing* unduly disparaged. 
If is a uvelui anws iu inoisl grouijds, newly rcelainied bogs, or land lialiie to iiuiudntion. 
1 h-e hrsi thre** ui' Lc.ur ji)irds ul the culms lie Hat on the damp soil, emitting roots in 
abun. lance, and it was foriiicrly propagated by chopping these into pieces, andAcattering 
!hc:n, but; iiovr genera llj" by sec'd. — Herd grass (A, (hfifn/r) is a native of the United 
^'1ales, w itii Iwoader lea^x^s than either of the preceding speck's, very creeping roots, aiivi 
large panicles aunost level at to[>. It was at one time strongly recommended for eulti- 
valivm, but ims gone out of repute in Eritain. It is, hovveveVjnore liighlv esteemed in 
i^rainay pcrtieularlY upon actamnl. of tiio great crop which it yields on deep stind and 
on ni()i^t calcareous soils, — Brown B. G. El. mniiia), a cornmoii perennial British grass, 
ahuiuuii.'L in moist lioaths and moorish grounds, is valuable for mixing with other 
grassf's to form permanent pasture on poor wet peaty soils.— Silky B. G. (1. .^pki Tenii) 
is a hc'cntiful gra^s, with very slender branches to its ample panicle, which, as it waves 
In th(3 wind. Isas a, glossy ami silky appearance. It is a rare native of sandv grounds in 
E'lgland, common in s( mt hern ii ml central Europe; an annual grass, occasionally sown 
in spring to till up blanks in grass-fields. 


BSiS'Ti-IAM, Jhiuemy, an ecccntilc but eminent writer on ethics and jiiriapnidence, 
was the son of a wealthy solicitor in London, where he was born (in Bed Lion street, 
Hoimdsditch) on the loth Feb., 1748. He received iiis early education at Westminster 
school; and, when yet a boy, being little more than twelve ^'ears of age, he w^ent to 
liiieeii’s college, Oxford, where he look his master’s degree ‘in 17G6. But thougij his 
years were so tender, he appears not to have been so unprepared as iniglit be supposed 
to benefit by tlie university; for before entering it, he had already, bV Ins precocious 
tendencies to speculation, acquire<] tiie title of ‘A^^i^osopiier.” Vdn gTaduating, his 
father, who exjiecded his son to become lord chancellor, set Jiim to the studv of liie law 
at Lincoln’s inn, where he was called to the bar in 1772. He never practiced in his 
profession, however, for wliicli he had a strong distaste, wr.icli is paraded in many of 
Iris writings. Turning from the practice of law to its theory, he became the greatest 
critic of legislntioii and government in his day. His first ]>ublication, A Fragment on. 
Oovemmcnf, 177G, was an acutely hypereritkail examination of a ])assage in Blackstone’s 
Voniwentant^, prompted, as he lias himself cxiilaincd, by “a passion for improvement 
in thetse shapes in whicli the lot of mankind is meliorated bv it.” Tiie Fragment ahoximU 
in fine, original, and just observation; it contains tiie ‘germs of most of his after- 
writings, and must be Itiglily esteemed, if wo look away from its disproportion to its 
subject and tlic v/riter's disregard of motliod. T\\q. Fragment procured him the acquaint- 
ance of lord Lan^downe, in wliose society at Bovrood he afterwaixls passed perhaps the 
most agreeable hours of his life. It was in the Bowood socle U" that he conceived an 
atiaclimeut to Miss Caroline Fox (Lord Holland’s sister), who" was still a young lady, 
when B., in the 54tli year of his age, olfered her his heart and hand, and was rejected 
*‘with all respect.” In 1778, he publislied a pamphlet on The Hard Labor Bill, recoin- 
mending an ^improvement in the mode of criminal punishment; wliicli ho followed in 
1811 by A Thearg of Pa nmhr/fcnts and Bomanlr. In tliese two works, B. did more than 
any Of her writer of his time to rationalize the theory of puuisliments by consideration 
of^ their various kinds and etfects, their true objects, and tiie conditions of their 
efikuency. He published, in 1787. Ldterr on Buiry; in 1780, Introduction to the Prinrlplea 
of^M<gyhi rnid JjghlaUon; in 1802, Bkeoam.^ on Udi and Penal IjgiduHon; in 1813, .1 
TreaJme on Jinlleial Friden.ec; ju 1817, Paper JRdafire to CJodiJicai’ion and Puhlk Imtrue- 
tion; in 1824, 1 he Book of FaJJacie,^. These were followed by other works of less con- 
sequence. Ills whole productions have been collected and edited by Dr. Bowring and 
John Hill Burton, and publislied in eleven volumes. It is well, however, for B.’s 
repufatioii, that it does not rest uliolly oii hi.s collected works; ami that he found in 
M._ Dumonts IMr. James Mill, and sir Samuel Bomilly, generous disciples to diffuse his 
principles and promote his fame. In his early works, his style was clear, free, spirited, 
ami often eloquent; but in his later works it became repulsive, through beifig over- 
loaded and darkened with technical terms. It is in regard to these more especially that 
M, Dumont has most materially scrwjd his master by arranging and translating them 
into French, through the medium of which languagi B.’s doctrines were jiropagated 
tlirmighout Europe, till tlu-y became more iiopular abroad than a*t home. Mr. James 
Mill, Iiimself an inde]vciulent thinker, did much in his writings to extend the application 
in new directions of B.’s principles, a work in vcliich, apfirt from his original efforts, he 
has achieved a lasting monument of his owm subtilty and vigor of mindT Criticisms of 
writings will be found in the Edinburgh /fmew, by sir ‘Samuel Bomilly, and in the 
Ethical IHHmrfafion {EneijclopaHlla Britanmea, 7t]i and" 8th eds.), by sir James 3Tackin- 
to.sh. But the most valuable contribution in English to his reputation is unquestionably 
Bentlmwfana, by ^Ir. John Hill Burton, advocate, containing a memoir, selections of all 
the leading and important ])assages from his various writings, and an appendix embrac- 
ing an essay on his system, and a brief cl(?nr view of all his leading doctrines. 

In all B.’s ethical and political writings, the doctrine of utility is the leading and 
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pervadiiio: principle; and his favorite vehicle for its (ixpression is the plirase, “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest lumibei*," vliich was first coined by Prieslley, though 
its proniiuence ill politics has been owing to Bentbam. “In this phrase,"’ lie says, “I 
saw delineated for tlie first time a plain as well as a true standard for whatever is right 
or wrong, usefiih useless, or mischievous, in biinian conduct, wlietlicr in the fiehl of 
morals or politics.” In need scarcely be remarked tlait the plirase aitords no guidance 
as to how the benevolent end pointed at is to be attained; and is no more than a quasi- 
concrete expression of the objects of true benevolence. In, considering bow to com'pass 
Uiese objects, B. arrived at various conclusions, which lie advocited irrespective of the 
conditions of society in his day, and of the laws of social growth, which, Indoo'd, neither 
lie nor his ®>6ntemporanes understood. He deinaiKled nothing less than IIk,- immediate 
T-einodeling of the government, and the codification and reconstruction of tlie iaavs; amc. 
insisted, among other changes, on tliose wdiich came at a later day to be poyiidarly 
demanded as the points of the charter”— viz., universal suifrage, annual parliaanents, 
vote hy ballot, and paid representatives. However impossible some of these sclicmes 
were, it cannot be denied that B. did more to rouse the spirit of modern leform and 
improvement in huvs and politics, than any other writer of his day. iiiany of ],>ds 
scliemes have been, and many more are, in the coui’se of being slowly iv alized; the end 
and oi)ject of tliem all was the general welfare, and his chief error— apart from his 
overestimate of the value of some changes which he ]iroposed — lay in coiieoiving that 
organic changes are possible through any other process than that of growth and modifi- 
cation of the popular v/ants and sentiments.. It was this error that led the pliilo.soplier, 
in his closet in London, to devise codes of laws for Piiissia (through vrhich countiy he 
made a tour in 1785) and xVmerica, the ado]>tion of wliich would have been equmilent 
to revolutions in these countries, and then bitterly to bewail Ihe folly of mankind when 
liis schemes were rejected. 

In ethics, as in politics, he pressed his doctrines to extremes. It has been said that 
his doctrine of utility was so extended Unit it would Isave been practically dangerous, 
but .for the incapacity of the bulk of mankind for acting on a speculative tlieovy/ 

By the death of his father in 1792, B. succeeded to property in London, and* to farms 
hi EkSScx, yielding from £500 to £(';00 a year. He lived frugally, but with elegance, in 
one of his London houses (Queen square, Westminster); and, employing young 3nen as 
secretaries, corresponded and wrote daily. By a life of teiiiperanctrand indu-stry, witli 

t reat self-complacency, in the society of a few devoted friends (who, says sir James 
lackintosh, more resembled the hearers of an Athenian philosopher than the proselytes 
of a modern writer), B. attained to the age. of 84, He died in June, 18^12. 

BEMTHA/MIA, a genus of plants of the natural order exmmeew. (q.v.), consisting of 
Asiatic trees or shrubs, of which the fruit is formed of many small drupes groivn 
togetlier. B.fragffera, amit.iveof Hepaiil, is a small tree, with lanceolate leaves, and 
a reddi.sh fruit, not unlike a mulberry, but larger; not unpleasant to the taste. It has 
ripened fruit in the s. of England, and will probabJy be found to succeed in the open 
air, wherever the winters are so mild that fuchsias tire not cut down by frost. The fioW' 
ers are fragrant. 

BEFTIKGK:, Lord Wii.liam Geouge Fredertck Ca.venbtsii, commonly called lord 
George. B. , at one time the leader of the agricultural protection party, third son of tlic 
fourth duke of Portland, w-as born 27tli Feb., 1802, and entering tlie'army when young, 
eventually attained the rank of niaj. lie subsequently became private sku'Ctary* to Ids 
unde, the right lion. George. Canning. Elected in 18,26 m.p. for Lynn-Eegis, he sat 
for that borough till his death. At first, attaclied to no party, lie voted for Catholic 
emaucipation and for the principle of the reform hill, hut against several of its most 
important details, and in favor of the celebrated Clnindos clause (q.v.). On tlie forma- 
tion of sir Eobert Peel’s ministry in I)ec., 1884, lie and his friend lord Btanley, after- 
wards earl of Derby, wdtli some adherents, formed a separate section in the linu.se of 
commons. On the'rcsignation of sir Robert Pe(3l in A]wil following, lord George openly 
joined the great conservative party, which acknowledged that statf‘sman as its 
and adhered to it for nearly eleven years. On Peel’.s return to power in 1841, lord George 
receh^ed an oifer of office, which he declined, being at lhat time deeply inleiTsted in Ibe, 
sports of the field and the race-course, Wlicn Peel introduced his free-trade measures in 
1845, a large portion of his supporters joined the protection party then f(>nned, or wliiidi 
lord George became the head, and a leading speaker in the debates. ^His speeebes in 
the session of 1845-46 were most damaging to the government of sir Robert Peel, and 
contributed in no small degree to hasten its dowmfall in July of the latter year. Lord 
George supported the bill for the removal of the Jewish disabilities, and reoommeiided 
the payment of the Roman Catholic clergy hy the landow/ners of Ireland. In tiie sp(wt- 
ing world he is understood to have realized very considerable gains, and he showed the 
utmost .zeal at all times to suppress the di.shonest practices of the turf. He died sud- 
denly of a spasm of the heart, 21st Sept., 1848, while crossing his father’s piu’k at Wei- 
beck Abbey, Nottinghamsliire. 

BEHTINCK, Lord WiELi.vAr Hbxuy C.WEXDrsTL a general officer and statesman, uncle 
i^f the preceding, and second son of the third duke of Portland, w'as born 14th Sept., 
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?T7~K arid bociisne an ensign in the Coldstream guards in 1791. Having served with dis' 
liiieiion ill Flanders, Italy, ainJ. .Egypt, lie was in 1803 appointed gownor of Madras, 
wlieie he ‘advocated several useful refonns; but las proscription of lieards and tlie 
wearing of turbans and earrings by the sepoys when on duty, led to the niutiiiy mid mas* 
saere of Vellore, and his own iniinedlate recall. In Aug., 1808, lie was placed on the 
stmi: of the army in Portugal under sir Harry Bur rard. Subsequently selected to proceed 
on an iinpo-rtant iiiission to the supreme Junta of Spain, he accompanied the army under 
sir fjolni Moore ill its reti’cat, and at Corunna commanded a brigade. He next corn- 
man* led. a, di\'ision of lord Wellington’s army,' and shortly after was sent as British min- 
ister to tlic court of Sicily, and commander-in-chief of the British forces in that island. 
At tiie head of an expedition, lie landed in Catalonia in July, 1813, penetrated to 
Yaieiicia, and afterwards laid siege to Tarragona, but was repulsed at Villa Franca. 
Early in 18U, qiiii.Uug Sicily, lie repaired to Tuscany, published at Florence a procla- 
mation in V! ring tiie Iiaiians to shake off the French voke, and afterwards made himself 
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the inlermd comnmuieation, as well as the evStablishmeiit of the overland route* After 
his return in 1835, lie v'as elected m.p. for Glasgow. He died at Paris, June 17, 1839. 

BEIVTI Y OGL'IO, Giotais’NI; 1438-1508; chief magistrate of Bologna, while it was 
a republic, continuing Ills fatlier’s rule with great severity; but “his encouragement of 
the line arts and his decoration of tiie city by sumptuous editices, gilded his usurpation.” 
He Wits expelied by pipe Julian II. in 1506, and died in Milan. 

^BEHTLBY, Piiciiatid, a distinguisbed classical scholar, was b. at Oiilton, in Yorlc- 
shire, Jan. 27, 1662. In 1676, he entered Bt, John’s college, Cambridge, in the humh •. 
enpaeity of subsizar. Little is knowii of bis university career, except that he .showf^l 
early a strong taste for the cultivation of ancient leariiiiig. At the usual time, he took 
the degree of liachelor of arts; mid on leaving the university, he was appointed licail- 
nmster of jhe gi’ammar-school of Bpalding, Lincolnshire. About a year afterwards, be 
resigned this siumtio?! to become tutor to the sou of Dr. Stilliogfleet, then dean of Bt. 
Paul’s, and subsecuicidiy bi.shop of Worcester. B. aecompairied liis pupil to Oxforti, 
where he had full scope for the cultivation of classical studies; and that he succeeded 
in acquiring tiiere sonic local reputation, is evinced by his having been twice appointefl- 
lo deliver the Boyle lectures on tiie evidences of natural and revealed religion. He 
entered the church, and owed tv) the patronage of the bishop of W'orcester various good 
eccie-iiastical appoiunueiits, upd through the same influence became librarian of the 
kingp> library at Bt. Janus’ in 1690, he published ids DisserUMon ajyoii th('/Epldles of 
Pha'arlf^, wbich established his reputation tliroughout Europe, and may be said to have 
commenced a newyrii in scholarship. The principles of historical criticism were then 
unknown, and their first application to establish that the so-called ejiisiles of Phalaris, 
wiridi professed .to have been written in the 6th c. b.c., were the forgery of a period 
some eight centuries latt?r, filled liie learned world with astonishment. 

In 1700, 11 was appointed, master of Trinity college, Cambridge; and in the following 
ypir, he rnarried hirs. Joanna Bernard, the daughter of a Himtingdonsliire knight. Tim 
hi.stoiy of ^B.’s mastership of Trinity is the nafrativo of an unbroken series of quarrels 
ami litigations, provoked iiy bis arrrgance and rapacity, for which, it must he confessed, 
he was fully as ‘vVell known during his lifetime as for his learning. He contrived, never- 
theless, to get himself appointed reghis professor of divinity, and, by his boldness and 
perseverance, managed to pass seathless through all his controversies. Kotwitlistaiiding 
that at one time the bishop of Ely, the visitor of Trinity, pronounced sentence depn\^ 
ing ban of his mastership, and that at another the senate of the university prononneed 
a similar sentence of his academic honors, lie remained in full possession of both tlic 
former and the latter till ^the day of his death. This stormy life did not impair his 
Iit;u‘a.ry iwlivity. lie edited various classics — among others, th(!5 works of Horace — 
upon which he Iiesfco wed vast labor. He is, however, more celebrated for what he pro 
jiosed tlnin for what ho actually performed. The proposal to print an edition of the 
Greek Mew I’estiunenk in wiiicli the received text should be corre'eted by a careful com- 
parison with all the existing MBS., was then singularly hold, and evoked violent op]>osi- 
tion. He failed in carrying out Ids ]>roi)osal; hut the principles of criticism which he 
rnaiih allied luive since been triumpliuntly established, and have led to important results 
in other hands. He is to be regarded as‘the founder of that school of classical criticism 
of which Porson afterwards exhibited the chief excellences, as well as the chief defects; 
and which, though it was itself prevented by too strict attention to minute verbal detail 
from ever aebioving rnucli, yet diligently collected many of the facts which men of wider 
views are now groujiing togethei*, to form the modern science of comparative philologv. 
B. died in 1742, leaving boliind him one son, Kichard, who inherited mucli of his father’s 
taste witli none of his energy, and several daughters, one of whom, Joanna, married, 
and was the motlier of Richard Cumberland, the dramatist— Monk’s Life of llicJuml 
Bentley, 1830. 
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a CO. in n.w. Arkansas, bordering on Missouri and the Indian territGry; 
900 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 25,419-“196 colored. Tim cliief basiness is agriculture. Co. seat, 
Bentonyille. 

BEMTOK, a co, in Indiana, bordering on Iliinois; intersected b.y the Blooniiugtoii, 
di\dsion of tlic Wabash, and the Cincinnati, Lafayette and Chicago railroads; 4.14 sq.m.; 
pop. ’70, oOlo. It ha.s fertile prairie soil, with some forests. Co. seat, Oxford. 

BEETOM, a co. in Iowa, on the Ced;ir and Iowa rive.r.s; intersected 'oy the Bnihog- 
ton. Cedar Eapids andMorthe.rii, and the Chicago and N()rt.h western railroads; 7:;hp sq..ni, ; 
pop. ’75, 22,807; in ’80, 24,888. Its surface is ^iiiduhitlng prairie and woodland; cliieL’ 
husmess, agTiculture. Co. seat, Vinton. 

BEN'TOI'I, a co. in Minnesota on t].ie IMis.sissippi river; iii1,or?;ectecI b}" the St. Pa.ui 
and Pacific railroad; 400 sepm. ; pop. ’75, 1974; in ’80, 801'7. It is a.n agrieiiltiiriil region, 
drained by St. Franci'S, Elk, and Little iiock rivers. Co, seat, Sauk Rapid.s. 

BENTOM, a CO. in Mississippi on the Tallahatchie river and ti.ie Tennessee border; 
recently organized. Co. seat, Asldand. 

BENTOM, a co. in Missouri on the Osage river and its tributaries; 770 sq.m.; ])op. 
’70, 19,322—320 colored. It is a good agricultural region, and has lead mines. Co. seat. 
'WarsawG ■ 

BENTOM, a co. in Oregon, bet\veen Willamette river and the Pacitic ocean; 1200 
sq.m.; pop. ’80,6,403. The surface is mountainous, but good for grazing and the hardier 
grains. Go. seat, Corvallis. 

BEMTON, a co. in n.w. Tennessee on tlie T. river; crossed by the iNashvilieand Nortli^ 
western railroad; 400 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 8234 — 452 colored; in ’80, 9856; a good agricnl- 
tural region. Co. seat, Camden. 

BEKTOM, Thom.vs Haut, b. N. Y., Mar. 14, 1782; d. Wnshington, April 10, 1858. 
Ilis family went to Tennessee, wliere he studied law and w-as elected to the legislature, 
where his first wmrk was to reform the jndiciary and to secure to slave.sthe right of trial 
by jury. In the war with England, B.'was one of duckson’s aid.^, and raised a regiment 
of volunteers. In 1815, B. settled in St. Louis, and established the Mimnirl hi(pure)% 
a journal Unit occasioned for him a number of duels, in one of which he killed lii.s 
opponent. He advocated the admission of Missouri as a .slave state, and after the famous 
compromise in 1820, was ehoseii U. S. senator. He was regularly re-elected, so tliat ]u.‘ 
was senator for 30 successive years, during all of 'which period lie was eonspiciious ns a. 
leader on almost every impoiTant question. One of his long prosecuted plans was to 
amend the constitution so that the people could vote directly for pixjsident, or come au 
near as possible to such a system. Tins project he brought forward several times, but 
it never came near adoption, all friends of caucus nominations and secret maehiue woric 
in ]X)lities naturally opposing it One of his liardest lights wuis in opposing the m-chur • 
tering of the U. S. bank, wdioii he advocated the establishment of a currency of gold and 
silver only, for which idea .he was long called ‘‘Old Bullion.” After the cha.rler had 
passed and president Jackson bad vetoed it, the senate adopted a resolution censuring 
the president ; but B., not long G^ter, moved to expunge tiia’t I’esolution from the ree'Of'd, 
and carried his point after a long and fierce conte.st. Ainong other measures ad voeat(M I 
by B. were the pre-emption of ptd)lic lauds, a railroad to the Padllc, tlie abolition of the 
sa.]t-tax, and opening mineral lands to settlement. In the Oregon "boundary t(iie;4io!i 
with Great Britain he took a leading part against the “fifty-four forty or light” advo- 
cates, and his inti uence greatly conduced to the retreat of Polk’s administration from an 
exlreiTie position. Ho opposed the compromise measures of Htmry (day in 185f). atni 
tiiey were defeated as a avIioIc, but adb}>ted separately. He ^vas friendly \vitli (hdhoun 
until the nuiniication episode, and theiicefortii for a long period his enenpy. Two years 
after bis long service in the senate, B. was citosen to liih (Jtlier house, whiTo lie o]')posed 
the ILansas-Mebraskahill and failed of 'remlectioii on Unit account,, in bS5(>. Im uasa 
candidate for governor of Missouri, througli a'“lsative American” side Lssiu. At the 
same election he sujiported Buchanan for ])resideiit, altliough Ms own soii-iii-hw, Fre- 
mont, was the opposing candidate. Cob Benton’s Thnnj IVAas*’ isa well knov n ii. d 
valuable political retrospect of his experiences and (ibservations in the Semite. He af'O 
made an Abridgment of the Dehak,^ m Vongreissfrom. 1789 to 1856, in 15 large ^'oluiin .s. 

BEHTOHVILLE, a village in Johnston co.*, N. C., where, IBar. 16, 18C5, the eonfed- 
erates under Johnston undertook to capture the left wing of Bf ennan’s army, then on the 
“march to the sea.” They were resisted by gen. Blocuin aim Kilpatrick’s cavalry, and 
failed. The union loss in killed and wounded was 1600; conhahTate loss not known, 
but there were 207 dead on the lield and 1600 prisoners. Pop. "SO, 1,076. 

BEHT TIMBER, produced by a modern method; usually made of planks lient to 
the desired curve and fastened together to form beains. A beam tiiu.s forrof'd is stronger 
than if bent in a whole piece. At first the timber was steamed, but that course has hkm 
generally abandoned, as the steam injures tiie wood. 

, , , BE'KXIE^ or B.r'OTEi or, as Dr. Barth prefers to sy)e]l it, Be'nttwe, called also 
Ghadda and Tchaddu, from the erroneoas .supposition that it wuis comiected with lake 
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Tchiicl; nn ’laporinnt river of rentrel Africa, forming tlie eastern branch of the Quorra or 
A'ig. r. pvMcli it Jpins aliout t2o0 in. above tlie mouth of that river in the gulf of Oiiinea. 
At iis ju:n‘i!on ^vviili the ifaro, in lat. about 9'' 33' n., long. 12'' 40' e., the point where Dr. 
Barth crushed, he describes tlie B. as being 800 yds. across, with' a- general depth in 'its 
vclnuuiei cl’ 11 p. ?ind a Hiybilby to rise under orditiary caKnimstaiices at least 30 ft., or 
even at linirs eO i’t. Jiiglier.” In 1854, an cx-'peditiorAunder the ecmimand of Dr. Baikie 
exuleivci (he B. as far Dulti, a ]0ace about 350 lu. above its conriiienee wjUj the 
iNiger, and spine 80 or 100 in. iroiii where Dr. Bartii crossed. "Dr. Burtli rcgaods this 
r:vyr a.s nMviug the heA clau-nel fe.rthe intrcdiicl ion of ci rHl.^adior! into the r.enrt ofeen- 
tral xLirica seeing* that the tract of land wliich sep-aralcs tlie basins o'f theB.' and the bdiari, 
whlcii iiows into lake Tciiad, “cannot esceeu 20 m.., cousislirig ox- an erilivei-'v level fiat, 
arul p-r<d-)ably edaliiiviad soil. . . . The level of Ihe Tsad, amrthat of dm ifver Ib near 
Dewe. -’viievept is juined iiy the l^Iayo Kebbi, seem to be almost the sarite.’' In die 
.s(-<,'ond evped'iLion,^ imdeilrUxcii in 1802. Dr, Baikie explored as far n. as Kano, in Kaussa, 
The of Dr. Kaehtigail made in 1872 did not add much to our previous 

knowledge. . 

M.tUKicE AvGiTSTUS, Claint de, a man of remarkable character and 
oxtraord!n;iry fortunes, was ])(n*n at Yerbowa, in Hiirigary, lldl. He served in the 
seven years Avar, and dui’ing his youth di, -played that restless love of adventure which 
marked lils^subsequeiit career, lie went to Dantzic for the purjiose of stud.ying navi- 
guiion, and fioin thence made several voyages to Eambiirg and Plymouth. '^dVlun 
about to .start for die East indies in 17G?, lie received a pressing invitation to join the 
Polish con fe.de rai ion, with tvliicli lie complied, and sliared most of the dangons and 
giories vif tlic campaign agaiind the Russians liiitil he was taken prisoner in l^Iay, 1709. 
Aftei* being Irriiisi'erred from one Russian prison to ariollier, lie was, in Dec., llVo, ban- 
ished to Sliieria, and froni thence, in a few months, to Kamtcliatka. During the voy- 
age his exertions and skill .saved the vessel lliat carried liim. This recommended the 
prisouer_ to the governor, Milov, wlio was fiirther pleased 1 y B.’s skill as a ciH>s-]dayer, 
and made idui tutor ni Ills family. In this capacity lie gabn d the ah'cetions tdAjiliana- 
sia, daughter oidhe governor, liy wiioin he was assistetr in liis ['Ians for escap.e; which, 
however, was* not elfccted vvilliout a struggle, in which the governor was killed. B., 
■with nincly-sb: companions, in a ship well armed and provisioned, and with a eonsider- 
a'ble amount Cl treasure, set sail from Kaintchatka. in If ay, 1771. Eiaving visited K>me 
of liie i'ih/iuls OL Jarnti and Eornios:i, B. arrived at iMaeao on tlie 2.2d of Sejil., wlien^ 
he remaintnl until the 14tii Jan., and then sailed for France. He had not luen here 
long wh(‘n ihe It'o-iich government proposed that he sheuild found a colony rd fSIadagas- 
car,Auul lie at once acquiesced. B.'arrived on the island in Fob., 1774, and was made 
king 111 1776 ])y the chiefs in conclave, he adopting the native cosli.rne. 17etiindng to 
Eiiru|)e wdth a vie*w to esIabUsh commercial relations between France and ililadagashar, 
B. met with a very cold reception from the French govenunent, and ictnrned to the ser- 
vice of .-Vustria, in the hope that, the em]ieror woiild assist liim in his selKines — a hojie 
not fufrdied. He next made unsucce.ssi ul ovcitines to the British government, liut at 
length, receiviirg assistance from private ]K‘rsons in Enghuid and Ameiioa, dtpaitcd 
again for .Yttdagascar, where he arrived in 17S5: and, involving hiui.M.df ineonUailion ^rith 
the. .French g(Aa*rnineDt of the isle of France, -vva.s killed in hat lie, May 23, J78<). B. was 
jvman of remarkable resourcx.'.s, great deci,sion of chaiacter, courage, and sagacity. .He 
was parlicultuiy well ver.'^ed in human nature, a knowledge which ipVoved of esseiiiial ser- 
vice to him during his brief but most remarkable eareeix — Mimohv^ and Tuurl'uij' Caant. 
cle Bcrniaa^>ikiiAVrLtkn> bi! lihmeJf and Ediied by W. JS\'c/iohoji (2 vols. 4to. Loud. 1790), 

BE’.D^'ZER'TA, L.vkes oe, the ancient Ilinponitk Palm and SParw Fahfn, uvo lakes 
within (he dominions of Tunis, from wdiich town they tire about 30 m. distant, in a 
11 . w, direi'tiou. They are each about 91 m, long, and the larger one, which is clear and 
salt, is about 5.V m. broad; tlie smaller, which is turbid and fresb, 31. They arc aliout 
2 in, aoarl, but uniuvl liy a channel w'iti* a gmieral df'pth of 0 ft. a’nd bi'eadlh of 75. 
Tunis is supplied Avith tisli mainly fromAbc'^^e lakes. 8o valuable is the tisliing, that a 
wealthy Arab rents it from the Ik^}" of Tunis for £4000 per annum. 

BEKZIFj, a CO. in n.w. Michigan on lake Michigan; 440 sq. m. ; pop. ’74, 2663. The 
chief business is agriculture. Co. seat, Benzonia. 

BEHZILE, "BENzorLE, or Benzoyle, . is the radical or root of the group) of substances 
which compndiends as members the hydrate of benzoylo (oil of hitter almonds), benzole 
acid, benzoin, and benzole. It is pre'pn,rcd bypassing a stream of chlorine gas through 
f .!sed lieri/.oin, or l)y Inciting one part of benzoin Avith lAvo parts of coiicenti*ated nitric 
a 'id. B. lloats to the upper part of the liquid mixture ns a liquid oil, which solidities 
o ( cooling. B. is a tasteless solid, insoluble in Avatcr, but readil}^ dissolved by ether and 
alcolsu], and on concentration of the ethereal or alcoholic* solution, the R. crystallizes iu 
ri'giiiar six-sided prisms, of a yellow color. When heated to 194'^ to 198^ it fuses. Its 
compo.^^iriou is cxpressckl by the chemical formula C«sHioO-t, and many chemists name 
the su!)s1anee possessing tliis formula. reserving the title henzoileoT hmzoyU for a 
substano-c polymeric (see PoLVAiKUisAr) Avith benzile, AAdiich has not yet been isolated, but:^ 
which may be represented by CiiHaOa. • ‘ * 
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by several processes;, -wbich it is not necessary here to (ieseriiic, B, B.. is alwn}':- In Uie 
form of siiow-white, g’listening, lealhery crystals, ^.vith ti fairy aspe(“t of bi;b!rn,>s. It 
has u very fragrant and pleasant 'aroinliiic* odor, due to the preseiio-o of a rrace of au 
esser^tial oil, and a hot bitter taste. It Is readily dls.''Olved by aU-olUj] aia.l tttber, )uifc 
spmingiy soluble in water. B, A. is one of the loatr ri iB prt'-'.iii in *'i v/'o - v -a, ho, >r 
ompoilia, and has been administered in chronic bronehJal nifeciions; but. thn benefit 
derivable from its use in >such eases is questionable. B, A. taker, liilo the SMSuach, 
iiicTcascs within $ or 4 hours the tpiuniity of hippiirlc acid in the urn le. It forms a 
numerous class of conipouuds with tlie oxkle.s of the meL.-ds, lime, etc., called benzoates. 
The dieiuical formula for erysiaiUzed B. A. is HO (hO-h.Oy. 

BEITSOlIb Bj'UVJxVmin, or Bekzuic Gmr. a frngratil re.-.iuons -suiistanee, formed h\ the 
drying of the milky juice of the benzoin or bciiiarniii tree (y/y/vs?', or beu'oi))), 

i tree of the natural order dymmceif^, and a congener of tl^sit which 'jn’oduccs Stouax 

' IndUni ardlipeiago. 
are (a>>xM‘ed tvith a 

whitish rusty down; the leaves are oblong:, acuminale, aiul ent Ire, downy and white 
beneath; the flowers are in compound racemes. B. comes to u.s in reddisu-ydlow 
transparent pieces. Different varieties, said to depend upon the age of the trees, are of 


(q.v.), a native of Siam, and of Suraatra, and other islands of tl.\c I 
The tree giwvs to nearly 2 ft. in diameter; the .smaller branches 


prv.a 


the younger trees. B. is obtained by oiaking longitudinal or oblique luci.sions in the 
stem of the tree: tlie liquid w’hicli exudes soon haixleos by exposure to tiie sun and rdr. 
B. eon tains about 10 to 14 per cent, of benzoic acid (q.v.); the remainder of it is resin, 
B, is’ used in perfumery, in pastilles, etc., being very frt’tgrant and arGimitic, and yielding 
a pleasant odor when burned. It is therefore much u.sed as iiicenso in the Greek ami 
Homan Catholic churches. Its tincture is prepared by macerating B. in reetsiied spirit 
for 7 to 14 days, and subsequciilly straining, when the O/nqxnind iha^tan- 
wotfjrul htfhdYti, fria fshiihain, haUdutfor cuiip the erj/noiamled.^ or Jys mi's drop;^, 

is obtained. It is frequently applied to wounds directly; or still belter, when Iho edges 
of the wound «are brought together, and bound with Imi or piaster, the rmetiu'o of B. 
may l)e used as an exterior varnish. In the preparation of eoariq)ladfr, sarcenet (geit- 
criiUy colored black) i.s brushed over with a solution of isliigbiss, iheu a eoaiing of the 
alcoholic solution of benzoin. The tincture is likewise employed In mnkli.\g: up a cos- 
metic styled mM\ in the proportiou of 2 drams of the thu^tm'e to 1 pint of 
mse-water; and otherwise it is used in the preparation of sotijrs and wash.es, to the laUer 
of which it imparts a milk-white color, and a smelt resernbliag llnd of vamili'a. B. pos- 
se.^ses stimulant propertio.s, and is .somelimc's used iu roediciae, yrarricularly In elironic 
puimomtry allbctioiis. It may be partaken of most pleasantly when be.ateii u.p with 
mucilage and sugar or irolk of eg.g. The name roa obdnw (t|. v.) has sometiiucs Ijiecn given 
to it, although it u not the smbstance to wdiicji that nanio seems properly to "’have 
belongeyl. — The milky juice of termiiudk- bcMohi, a tree of the natural omi-r imiuhrctiieeap 
hecoraes, on drying, a fragrantresinous .substance resembllrsgB., wliich i.s used r.s Incense 
in the churches of the Mauritius. It was at one time erroueously siipposed that B. w'us 
the produce of hermin odoriferam, formerly kt-nrm henzoin, a dechhlous shrub. o.f the 
natural order /an/avfOT, a native of Virginia, about 10 to 12 ft. liigh, with largo, some- 
wduit wedge-shaped, entire leaves, which still bears in America the name of hlynzmn, or 
benjamin tree, and is also called spleaanood or fecer-hadi. It Inis a highly aromatic bark, 
which is stimulant and tonic, and i.s much used in hTorth AmerUm iiwntVrmittciU fevers. 
The berries are also aromatic and stimulant, and are said to have been used in iiie United 
States during the war with Britain as u substitute for pimento or allspice. An infusion 
of the twigs acts as a vermifuge. 

BENZOIiST ODOKIFEliUM, the benjamin tre<‘or spice bush, Undera heraoi n 

of the laurel order. It has an aromatic bark, used as a tonic and stimulant in intermit- 
tent fevers. ■ . ■ ■ 


BENZOLE, Bexzine, or Phene, is a compound of carbon and b.ydrogen (OisIIc), 
formed during the destructive distillation of coal (sec G.\s; Coal), and found dissolved 
i in the naphtha which is condensed from the vapors evolved from the gas nitort. Ti may 
be prepared from coabtar naphtha by subjeeding the tar to a, tempemturo of ^2'" F., wiien 
tlic B. solidilies, while the. other naplitha constituents remain iiquld. Twogallon.'-^ of tiie 
luiphtha yield a pint of pure rectillcd benzole. It can also be obtained ft) hy suhj(>ermg 
oilgas to a pressure of 30 atmospheres; (2) by the dry distillation of kin.’c acicl (q. v.); 
and (3) by cautiously heating a mixtun; of one part of benzoic add and threc.^ pans of 
quicklime, when the material which distills over is irnpuio benzoic. At ordinarv tem- 
peratures, B. is a thin, limpid, colorless liquid, evoiviag a c.hariictcnstie and pleasant 
odor. At 32"' ciystallizes in beautiful fern-like fornrs, which hquLu'v at 40' ; Jiud tit 
, , 177^ it boils, evolving a gas which is very intlammable, burning wiUi a .smoky ilame. 

' f.SAt readily dissolves in alcohol ether, turpentine, and wood-.spant, but is in.srflnbie in 
' '%ater, .It is valuable to the dxemist from t^c great power it poBsesses of dissolving 
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caoiitcaoiic, gutta-perclia, Tvax, eamplior, and fatty snb^t-inapq Tt k ti-ma r.-p r. • • 

of eto&iag^* ^ta£uulS 

It i?K^^u3?.-K.’ / 1 ™U “foruu W^r "it o“®h"' belonging- to the benzoic series. 
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rv n!-* tiio iU lacLs ot tlic ipoiister Greudel, A. Itli Scef or Sceaf, one of tbe aiices" 

toiNOi >u.*aj]i and tlie common lather of the whole inytliicai o’ods and lun-oevt nf 

a ^n^ll set aS^Sd on tlm wah^^s! in 

iiimie. The ein'ld I*!!??; bis heiid; tvheuce ins 


fhr v.-hmr 'r. “"h ..,1 tui: pu^^iii; uui wneii compared wllJi kindred traditions 
the « 1 ole gwiealogy bocoines mvoi ved in extreme obscurity, and Bcyld seems “omef mei 
to be iJeiionicd with ..sceat, and sometimes with Woden. ‘But tlie\dew of tlic cftnnpp 
tion bmween beowulf and Bceaf is i^rmgtheuea by the following considemt iom 
fn lf fi'®"’ Md most likelvthe ofiier edntemini tribes/ cailerS Sr 
(pioihib.;/ P;iu. Ot Aug, and bept.) by the name Beo or Beowod, in all probability their 

f- I .-he® m" ri T 01- to e-^tent, ti.is k 

tWmoil i;\ a h oi the iioein, ivir. Kemble does not venture to defermine 

tiumgli iie indicates a strong leaning to the affirmative. ’ 

tlie ‘-f main points of historical interest are concerned-~-Tiz.. the a... .f 

the Ic cm.,,, and the race and regions to which they belong—the results of iiio bT^fori- ii 
and o the inytliological view seem to be pretty neariy the Ikme A Ihe 
nam?- nn' q sagas, and probably belongs to Slesvig. All tl-e nroner 

m m iorm, but not the slightest niTintion is made of Brim ilm 

filmic ineiiiio^ned being maniiestiy Angelii (see Akgles), and not An<dia Fj-oni ,^0 
mid many oUiLUM*o2isi(l^^^^^^^ the leann d editor infers tlmt B. records the mythical 

historical commemorates their exploits at 
n of time from the coming of Hengest and Horsa ami 

accompanifiS AnglcSuxonV who 

transi!it ioTi traditions. W e give it in tlie simple words of Mr. Kemlilo's prose 

11 m T departed, very decrepit, to go into the pence of 

comrades, bore him out to tlie shore of the sea as 1^11101- 
Belf icquestt^d die while tnat ne, die friend of the Scyidings, the lieloved chieftain had 
power With An words; long he owned it,! Tliere upon the beach ^ 

fnw the noble, shining like ice, and ready to sot out. They then laid 

k Ide bosom of the ship, the mighty one 

w ?.vi T^V treasures, of ornament, s, brought Mmi afar * Never 

whiAril'^ coniehcr snip having been adorned with battle- weapons and with war- weeds 
With bulb anu mailed coats. Lpon his bosom lay a multitude of treasures which were 
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to dc'qxirt afar witli him, into the possession of the flood. They fnriiislied him not less 
with oileriiigs, \vil;h mighty wealth, tium those had done who in the hoginniiig sent him 
forth ill his wreteluidnoss, alone over tlie waves. -Idoreovor tlun' sot m > for iiiiri golden 
ensign, high overhead; they let the deep sea bear Idm,; they gave Idni to the ocerm. Sad 
was their spirit, inoiiriifiil theh' mood. Men know not in sooth to say (iiien wise of coun- 
sel, or any men under the heavens) who received the freight.” 

The following is a brief outlhne of the story: ‘I->. is introduced to us, prrgnaring for a 
piratical adventure. After a vivid description of the emharkatlon of t.he Ijoro rdnl his 
“ frienrlly Scyldingi,'* the scene changes, and the palace of Hrotligar rises beff ire ns. 
Kere the Danish king has assembled Ids warriors, and holds a feast, uuconscion--. oi’ tiic 
deadly peril in which he is placed. The ‘"scop” (“ simper,’' rrem rcajjan, “to shape” 
or “ create ”) sings a poem ou the origin of things, and liovv evil, came into llie world. 
This is deftly used to bring upon the stage tbe “ grimstraiig(n' Greudel, a migdit.yiiauntcr 
oi the miirshes, one that beld the moors, fen, and fastness, Vne dwellings of the. moiislc]’- 
ntcc,” Malignant and cruel, he hears v'ith envious hate the- sounds of joy eclioing irom 
the hall, and stealing into the palace after dark, when tlie reved is over, l.ic seizes and 
destroys thirty of the sleeping tliegns. In th(‘ morning, \Yhen the iiavoc wrought by 
Orendel becomes known. There is a'rierce outcry, and Ilrothgar is loudly lihnned. Yet 
twelve winters pass by before the outrage is avenged. Tim king is continually “seethed 
ill the sorrow of the'time;” but help is at imnd. B. bas heard of tbe crimes of the 
monster, and comes vvitli his Geats (Jules) to inflict ipiinishmorit. Tlie voyage over the 
Avaves, and the lauding of the bi'ave adventurers on the sliores of Hrothgar’s dominions, 
is finely told. After some parley with ilio coast-guards, an interview takes place lietAveen 
the monai'ch and the hero, who 'almost pleads to be ailoAved to deluTn* the Jaiid fi'om the 
ravages of Grendel. Most tender and pathetic is the passage in Aviiich he asl^s — jj' for- 
tune should be adverse to him (“if Hilda” — i.e. “tlie goddess of slaugliter’ — “should 
take him away”), that' they Avould not moiu’n oati* the “solitary ]‘over,”lmt plant a 
“simple tloAA’er” on Ins cairn, and send back his “garments of battle” to liis lonl and 
khisnian, Higelac. Tin3 ineAutable feast foIloAvs, in 'tlie course of Avhicli the “scop” 
sings of the peace that is to ho, and B. e.ii]arges upon ids ])ast exploits. Tlien Ave Inive 
an exTpiisite picture of the Danisli queen: “ Tliere Avas laugliter of heroes, the noise 
Avas modulated, words Aveiu Avinsome; AVYaltheoAV, Ilrotligar’s queen, Avent forth; mind- 
ful of their races, she, hung round Avitli gold, greeted the men in the hall; and tlie frec- 
Vior-n lady gave the c’jp tirst to the prince of tlie east Danes; slie bade him be blithe at 
the .service of beer, dear to his people. . He, the king, proud of victory, joyfully receive?, 1 
the fea.st and iiall-cup. The lady of the Hehuings then went round 'about evf'ry part of 
young and old; she gave treasure- vessels, until the opporumity occurred, thiit she, a 
queeii hung round with rings, A’Cnerable of mood, bore foifh the mead-cup to BeowAdf. 
JVis(3 of words, she greeted the Geat, she thanked God because her will was accom- 
plislied, that she helieA^ed in any earl, as a consolation against tiie cilrncs.” That night, 
when tlie sliadoAvs of darkness have fallen, Greudei conu's sAviftly to the palace from 
the misty moors, and assails Beowulf. A tierce sti'ugglc ensues, but the monster is 
baffled, and oliliged to flee. Next day a second feast is lield in honor of the liero’.s suc- 
cess, magniiicent gifte are showered upon him by the grateful Hrctbgur, the services of 
the “ scop” are again called into request, music anil sports follow, and the rpieen once more 
moves through the crowd of warriors with courtesy and grace. 1‘he night, liowever, is 
not to puss Avithoul its trag«3dy. Tlie mother of the monster secretly enlers, a.ini destroys 
one of, die king’s dearest thegns. B., in a. magnanimous spccciu'mnleiiakcs to avenge 
him. Haviiyg Youglit the AAdicI haunts of the “hateful one,” he iirsi slays the inolher 
after a furious combat, in which he avouIcI have been vanquished but for'the aiiparition 
of a nnigic SAVord “ over the Avaves,” Avhicli caJi'U' into his gra-sp. Grcndci is then 
destroyed, and his liond carried off as a present to Hrotiigur. B. tlien returns home, 
and after a variety of other but less intci'estiiig adventur(3s, .succeeds" to iiie tin-one on 
the death of his kinsman Hiaelae. I^Iore recent editions tlian those above noted are that 
by flfyiie (1863, 3d ed. 1873); and the admirable Engllsli one of Thomas Arnold, ])nl.)- 
lished with translation, notes, and appendix in 1876. Yhiekerl*arth (1849) and Thorpe? 
(1855) have given English metrical tra.nslations; the best Germa^ Aversions a, re tliose of 
Simrock (1859), Hevne (1863), and Von Woizogen (1873). 

BEPTO, or Bevfohb, a seaport of Avestern India, 6 ,m. s. of Calicut. Its situation is 
very beautiful. It lias a considerable trade in timber, particularly Itak, Avliich is lioatetl 
doAvn tlie rivarr for exportation. Iron ore is found in the neighborhood, ami Iron- works 
have recently been established here. B. is the lenninu.s of a ra,ihvay across the pen- 
insula of India from Madras by aauiv <if Coimbatore, and Avili probubiy soon become a 
piace of great importance. Pop. in 1871, 5858. 

BEQUEATH, to leave personal property by will or testament to another. In the case- 
of o‘cal estate, the proper term to enqiloj^'is derise. But although it is u.siial and safe so' 
to use these words, neither of them is essential to the vuUdhvof an Engiish Avili, but 
other AAwds, sliowlng clearly the intention of the testator, wifi sufliee. In the Bcotcii 
law,, the term B. can only apply to persotml estate. Beal estate, indeed, aceordine- to 
, the existing regulations ot that system, cannot he left or couve^yed i)a' will or Ic-tamont ; 

' .liir testamentary disposition or settlement, expressed in certain technical terms of present 



convoyaiiCG, being necessary for the purpose. See Will; Legacy; BiSPOsmoN (mortis 
a; Y.v./); SETT]n:MKNT;liEA;L; Peksonality. . . 

BIOTSST, a legacy of personal property left by will. See Beq:USATH and its refer- 
ences. 


I BEBAIf&ESj Jeaist-Pierre 3>E, a celebrated French poet, wash, in' . Paris, IbthAiig.,. 

j’ 1 rSO. in tliejiouse of hts graiidfatlioi', a Liilor in the Rue Montorguell, to whose care lie 

; Win, left entire!}' iy his fntlier, a sfAeiaing and not oyer-scnipulous hnancier. After 

r liying some tinne w'itii an aunt at Peronne, to wiioni lie appears to have been liulebted 

for 1 [lose republican princi?)ie.s wiiicii afterwards made him so obnoxious to succes- 
sive French g'overmneiits, 11, at the age of 14, w^tS apprenticed to a printer in that 
place, Yvhere lie remain^:! thuc y us, devoting all his leisure hours to the acquire- 
; nient of knowledge. He non u tiuned to Paris, where his father, a zealou.s rcyaii.st, 

was engaged in .some ipiestioi 1 U schemes of money-getting, whicli wure mixed up 
With eon-ipiracy. ^ B. as.sisled liii ^ in Ins money affairs, so far as he honoraiily could, 

■ and kept his political secrets; but he did not, disguise his contempt fur the royalist 

i cause, nor fail to express Ids opposite sj-nipathies. The business, lio’wever,’’ wans 

I not one to tlie taste of E., who wais throiiglioul, the wliole of his life a man of the most 

; sensitive honor, and lie soon left it. lie had ere this begun to wuitc, Init liis poeii.s 

; were not successful; and reduced almost to destitution, lie, ni 1804, inclosed some of Ids 

■ verses to II. Ijiicien Eouapurte, with a letter explaining his circumstances, and •willi a 

i reciucst for assistance — the one solitary instance of soiicatation during a long life of inde- 

j pciulence, marked by tlie refusal of numerous offers of lucrative patronage. The apjieal 

I was not made to a deaf ear. M. Eouapurte obtained employment fur the poet, first as 

1 editor of the Annaks (!((■ jr/f,.svA and afterwards as a subordinate secretary in the univer- 

sity; a post which lie held for 12 years, wdicn the government, provoked at Ids satire, 
and alarmed at his fiopularit}", dismissed 1dm. During tlie “hundred days,” Kapoleon 
offered B. the remvmerative ])OS( of censor— a singular office for such aniaii. He refusecl 
it. -But though lie scorned to acce])t favor from, or to tint ter iNapoleori, at a time when 
it was alike fashionable and pi’oUtabie to do so, he was of much too noble a nature to join 
in tlic sneers and reproaches wddeh greeted the hero on his fall. xVbove the fear of 
power, ho wais incapable of taking advantage of misforlutie. In 1815, E. publislied his 
first collection of songs, which soon attained a very wdde popularity. In 1821, lie pub- 
lished another collection, which weis followed shortly after by s^une fugitive pieces, 
wlucli subjected him to a government prosecution, a sentence of tlireeinonihs’ imprison- 
meut, and a line of 500 francs. Tn 1825, a third collection, and in 1S28, a fourlJi appeared, 
still mo!*e witluiring in its sarcasm on those in power; and the penally of E.’s oiitspokeii- 
ness was a tine of i0,000 fr., and nine months’ coniinemeiit in La Force. The line was 
soon paid by the poet’s friends, ami his prison became the resort of the most eminent 
men in the kingdom, and a very armory in which he forged those kimii-pieieing bolts 
w'lucli galled so terribly, and contrlbuied so much to the overthrow of the Bourbons. 
But 11 refused to profit b.y tlie new' state of things he had been iiiNtriimenlal in bringing 
about. Kejoctlrig Uie emohiiiierits and honor wlilch his friends, now in pow'er, were 
anxious to bestow' ho retired to live in privacy at Passy. In ISBd, lie ]3nblisbed a fifth 
collection of song.s, when lie took a formal leave of the public; and from tiiat time until 
the day of his death, 24 years after, lie remained silent. In 1848, B. was elected a 
member of the assemblee coiistitAiante by more than 2u0,000 votes; but after taking bis 
seat, to show ids appreciation of the Imiior conferred on him, he almost iminediately 
resigned. He consisteiill}' rejected all the offered favors of tlie late emperor, as well as 
a graceful overture on the paid of tlie empress, v/hicli lie owned it cost liim rmicu 
to refuse. B. died at Paris, .lul}' 17, 1857, The cost of Ids funeral was defrayed by 
the French government, and ids remains wmre attended to tlie grave by the most dis- 
tinguished men in all department^ of literature. B. w'as asmnphatically llie]>oet of the 
French people as Burns wais tlie bard of tlie Scottisli peasantry. TlieAame stanch and 
fearless independence, g:enuine manliness, sound common-sense' and contempt forevery- 
thing mean and hypocritical, characterized both men; and as poets, they differ in excel- 
ieiieeonly as the sentiments of tlie French and Scottish peoiaie differ fu their capacity 
to be turned into song. “ Xeither friend nor enemy has as yet disclosed, to us any spjeck 
on the heart, the honor, the genius, or the good sense of Beranger.” Since, his death, 
ids Last Ae.vy.s', written between 1S84 and 1851, have been published, and also My 
Bloijraphtf (Paris. 1\I. Perrotin; London. Jeffs), ^ee My Biography : Meinolrs of Beranger, 
by Lapointe; and Bliranger et son Temps, liy Jules janin (1866). 

BEEAB', a valley situaleil locally in the Nizam’s territories, but annexed politically to 
Britisli Itnlia-, for the maintenance of what is called the Nizam’s contingent. It is 
bounded on t]U3 n. by a detached portion of Scindia’s dominions and the" Nerlmdda 
province, s; on tlie c. by Nagpoor; on tlie w., by Candeisli; and on the s., by two of the 
Nizam’s remaining disaricls — Iffalker Bassim and jffahur. It lies between 20' 15' and 2H 
40' n. lat., and between 76' and 78' 2' e. long, having an area, of 16,960 sq. miles. Pop. 
’68, 2,281,565. It is ti’averscd in it.s length by the Poorriah — itself a tributary of the Tajitee 
— widely vvitli its num(*rou.s affiuonis, uffoVds an ample supply of water to the vail ' 
and, on otiier grounds, is iiecmliarly suitable to the cultivation of cbtton. The transfer' 
in 1858 from the N izam to the British lias proved favorable to this production ; about 25 
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per cent of the area is devoted to cotton. In the e. part there is a coal-field cf 40sq.rn., 
and at Akolah, in I^nrana, there are salt wells fed liv a subterranean lake.- Tiioagit 
Ihlichpore is the chief town, yet it is inferior to OomrawnUti. 

BfiRARD, Fbedeeic, 1789-1828; a French pliysicinn and writer on physiology 
educa toil at Montpellier, and employed in Paris on the idW/Vyao'// of MaU cal tciutcvn. 
He held a chair of medicine in Ihiris, and was a professor of hygieno in Montjyhkfr, 
where he died from excessive ^vork at the age of 3k His most irhpo]1;aiit work is 
H/ipporf^i dii> Physique et du Moral, in which he liohls that the soul and tlie prineiph^ of 
life are in constant reciprocal action, and the first owes to tlie second not the formation 
of ils faculties, but the conditions under w’hich they are evolved. 

BUBAT', a t. of Albania, European Turkey, in tlie vihiyct of Janina, situated, on the 
banks of the Usumi, about 30 m. n.e. of the seaport of Avlona._ Pop, 8000 to 10,000, 
two thii'ds of w'lioin are Greeks; tlie remainder Turks. Tlie sadley in, whicli P. stands 
isYQvy fertile, producing* large quantities of grain, oil, and wane. JB. has a citadel, and 
traces of ancient Greek buildings, and gives title to a Greek archbishop. 

BERBER, El MEiaiEUi, or El Mesherip, a t. on the e. bank of the N.iie, behwv Iho 
oonlhience of the Atbara, about 18'^ n., 34^" e. It is important only as one of tlse main 
stations on the direct route from Khartoiiin to Cairo, and as the starting-place for cara- 
vans going to Suakin, on the eastern coast. Pop., estimated, 8000. 

BSIVBSS-A, a seaport station of Somali, eastern Africa, with a good harbor, on a bay 
of the gulf of Aden. Lat. 10® 26' n., long. 45"8' e. It is celebrated as the scone of a 
large annual faiy ' wdiich brings nearly 20, 000 people together lioin all quarters in tlie east. 
Coifee, grains, ghee, gold-dust, ivory, gums, cattle, ostrich feathers, slavcvS, etc., are 
brougbt doAvn to this place from the interior on strings of cameis, .sometimes numbering 
as inuiiy as 2000, and exchanged for cotton, rice, iron, Indian piece-goods, etc. As 
soon as the fair — wdiich usually extends from Nov. to April— is over, the huts are care- 
fully taken down, and packed up, and nothing remains to mark the site of the town but 
the bones of animals slaughtered for food during the continuance of the fair. 

BBRBEEIB’EJS, or Eereeiiida'ce.e, a nataval order of exogenous plants, of wiiicli the 
diil'ei’ent species of kirbeny (q.v.) afford the best known examples. Many of tlie plants 
of this onlcr are spiny shrubs; some are x^erennial herbaceous plants. Tkeir leaves are 
aiteriKite, their flowers sometimes solitary, sometimes in racemes or paiuelo.s. The calyx 
consists of 3, 4, or 6 deciduous sepals; tliecorolia, whicli arises from beneatli tlie genuJu, 
consists of petals equal in number to the septils, andopfipsile to them, or twice as many; 
the stamens are equal in number to the petals, and opposite to them; the antlicrs are 
2-cel led, each cell opening curioasl.y by a valve which curves back from bottom to top; 
the carpel is solitary and l-c(¥lled; the'fruit is eitlicr a berr^' or a capsule. This order, 
wiiich is nearly aliieVl to niame (q.v.), (vines, etc.), contains more than 100 known .-ipecie q 
ciiiefiy belonging to the temperate parts of the uortiiern hemisphere, and of *Sonih 
A-inerica."' ■ ■ . . ' ■ ■ 

RERBERINA, or BERBEuaNE, an alkaloid in the barberry, columbo, yellow root, 
and other plants, appearing in minute yellow crystals of bitter taste. Its formula, is 
CbojlIiuNOs. There is an impure muriate called hydraslin, sometimes used as a medi- 
cine. ' 

BEEBEES, the general name usnall}’' given to the tribes inhabiting the Tuountaiiiaus 
regions of Barlyiiy and the northern portions of the great desert. Itri-; derh’ed, accord- 
ing to Barth, either from tiie name of their suppo.sed ancestor, Bcr, w'hicli we recognize 
in the Lat. Mfer, an African (see letter B); or fi‘om the Greek and Roman tcj-in Barban, 
The mime by ivhieh they call themselves, and which wcis known to the Greeks and 
Romans, is Amazigh, or Mazigh, Mazys, Amoshagh, Imoshagb, etc., according to 
locality, and wdicther singular or plural. These tribes have a common origin, and are 
the descendants of the aboriginal inliabitauLs of northern Africa. They appear to have 
been originally a branch of the Semitic stock; iind nlthough they have been conquered 
ill succession by the Plueniciaus, Romans, Vandals, and Arabs" and have become, in 
consequence, to some extent, a mixed race, they still relain, in great part, their distinct- 
ive peculiarities. Till the lithe., the B. seem to have formed the larger portion of 
the population' inhabiting the southern coast of the IR'edlterranoan, from Egypt to the 
Atlantic ocean; but, on the great Arab immigrations whi(*li then took placeVAhey were 
driven to the Atlas mountains, and to the desert regions -where they now^ iivn In 
Tripoli, the allegiance tiiey pay to th<3 Turks is little more than nominal; in Algeria, 
where they usually are termed Kabyles, they are yet iiuoon(|uerod by the French; and 
in Morocco, where they are called “ Siiellooh,” they are only in form .subjec-t to the 
emperor. The B. occupying the desert, who are "ca.lled Tiiaric, or 'Fawaifek, by the 
Arabs, have become much mixed with the negro race. The number of the B. is esti- 
mated at bekweeu three and four nuliioDs. They are of middle stature, sparely but 
strongly built. The complexion varies from a red to a yellow browm, and the shape of 
the head and the features has more of the European than the oriental type. The hair 
is, in general dark, and the beard small The eyes are dark and pkirclng. Their man- 
ners are austere, and in disposition they are cruel suspicions, and nnjdacable. They 
^re usually at war, either -with their neighbors or among tliemseives; arc impatient of 
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^ rr>triunt; and possC'>?ed of a rnde, '\vild s])int of mdepf'iidence, wluch makes it ijupos- 

I sd)lc for them to unite for any cuniiiioi] purpose, or to make llie advances in ('ivilization 

; svhich ".-ue iniaiit othenvise expect from their high physical orminization. They live iu 

: claydiuls and tents; hut, in their larger villages, they hare stoue-hou>es. Tiley have 

herdis of dieep and cattle, and practice cigricuhiiic. and are especially fond of the culti- 
f' ya'don of ii'uit4re(3s. They po^s^'s^ water inills and oil-presses. The iniiies of iron aind 

I lead in the Atlas are yuajugiit by them, and tliey niauiifacture rude agTiciiltund iinpie- 

I inents. a.s^y'ell as svronls. gams, and gunpowder. They formerly professed ilu' thrisdau 

religion; hut since due AraJ'odrova* them from tire fertile plains Let ween the meuntadns 
i autl the .sea, they appear to Iiave retroga*aded in eycry way, and they are now amoug 

‘ the most bigYileo. ;uliier<mts of the religion of Mohammed: although iiieir former creed 

iLi'^lelta few tr.-ices, as m the names J/c-vd for God, and angdu^^ for aiig;c], and many 
cuiioii"' customs tsliii observed among them. See Ifarth’s Africa^ yol. i. " ;> 

j EESLI CEj the eastern division of British Guiana, is hounded w. by Demerarn; n, by 

‘ the Atlantic; c. by Dutch Guiana or Surinam; ami s. by the basin of the Amazon, (>r 

rather, perhaps, the upper v/aters of the Surinam amf Corentyn. In iBki. Ibu-hiee, 
j }>(>merara, and Ess.apiit>o were surrendered to the British under maj gen. n]i>ie, but. 

i were soon alter restored to tlio Dutch at the peace of A».miens, and recaptured in IKkl B. 

I sfretdios in long, between ooMO' and oB 20' w.. and in lat. soutlnvard from 6^ MO north, 

I It is sub'divided into six parislics, four of wdiich belong ecdesiastirailv to tl-e Scotch 

i national church, and tv'o to the Episeo}>alian. Pop. about 32,000. of whom nearly 4000 are 

I wdiite and of mixed race. The principal ]:roducts are sugar, coffee, cocoa, and tropical 

I fruits. Cotton lias all but ceaw'd to be grown. The forests abound wilh .splendid tim- 

j ber trees, iiududingthe mora, build -trcis aiul ceci.ir. The Berbicc river, tlsough no, the 

i largest in British Guiana, is navigable to llie greatest distance from the sea. Th.e Esi^e- 

I (|uibo discharges a greater volume of water, Imtis interrupted Iw I'apids within bO m. of 

tile coast, wliilo the Berbicc admits a draught of 12 ft. for 100 nu, aikl one of 7 It. for 00 
, more, the influence of the tide rcadiing nearly the whole way. Even as far as lat. 

8' bn' n., 175 ra. in a straight line from iU outlet, it has been found to have a width of ; 

[ 100 ft., with a dc])th of from 8 to 10. An important aihiient is the Oanje, on the '' 

; banks'of which a number of the most important pjrmlations ar(‘. situated. Kew Annter- 

' dam. on the right bank of the Berbicc river (pop. 7000), is the chief tov.m and port of llie ' 

■■I'. ■; district. '."-I 

^ BEECE'TO, a t. of Italy, in the province and 25 m. s.w. from the cikY of Parma, beau- / 

tifully situated amongst llie Avpennines. it is a dean, W'ell-biiilt town. The churdi is i 

an old Gothic buikling*. The mouiitams rise rapidly to the w. of B., and some of tlie ■ 

scenery vrhich they present is very wiki and de.soIate. 

BSSGIITA (in old German, Peracta, and the original form of the name Bertha, being 
I from the same root as the English y;ord bright, and meaning “sinning,'’ “ wdnte") is, in > 

; German mythology, the name given in the s. of Germany and in Switzerland to a i 

- spiritual being, who yeas api'ru-eutly the same as the Ilulda (gracious, benign) of northern : 

• Germany. This lieing represented originaliy one of the krndly and lienign aspects of 

the unseen po\Ycrs; and so the traditions of Ilulda (q.v.) in the north contifiued to ■’'cpre- 
sent her. But the B. of the south, in the course of time, beeamo rat her an object of 
^ terror, and a bugbear to frighten diildren; tlie driference probablj' arising from ilie cir- 

: cumstance, that the iiillueuce of Cliristianity in converting tlie pagan deities into demons 

wuis sooner fdt in the south than iu tlie north. Lady Bdias the"^ oversight of spinners. 

The last day of the is sacred to lier, and if she find any flax lett on the distaff 

that day, she spoils it. Her festival is kept Avith a presrribiid kind of monger fare — ont- 

meal-griiel, or pottage, and fish. If she catches any persons eating other h'ood on that 
: day, she cuts llieni up, fills their paunch wilh chopped struAv and other such agvoor.bie 

I stiifibig, and then sews rq) the Avound AAitli a ploAv.share for a needle, and an iron cluun 

I for a thread. In some ])laces, she is tlie queim of the crickets. She i.s rc})resenl(‘d 

I as liaving a long iron nose and an immensely large foot That .^he Avas once an object 

s of AAmrshlp, is testified by the numerous spriug.s, etc., that bear her name in Salzburg 

I and elsGAvliere. It is likely tliat many of the sagns of B. Avere transfern'd to the famous 

I Berthas (q.A^) of history and fable. ‘The numerous stories of the “ 'White Lady” Avho 

r appears iu noble houses at night, rocks and nurs(‘s the children Avhlle the nurses are asleep, 

; and acts as the gnardltin angel of the race, have doubtless their root in the ancient heatiicn 

; goddess Berchta. 

s BEIICHTERGADEAT, a principality of Bavaria, adjoining tlie Austrian duchy of 

? Salzburg, and forming the extreme s.e.* corner of the Gk’man empire; 155 sq.m.: pop, 

i 9500. it is a rougli mountain region, unfit for agriculture or even pjasturage; but the 

^ scenery is magnificent. The ivonig’s lake, nearly surrounded by mountains, has on its 

( shore at St. Bartholoma, a (‘hapel mucli frequented by pilgrims.' There is also a cliapel 

I of ice. The main industry of the people fs the manufacture of toys, knoAvn in commerce 

I as Berchtesgaden Avares. 


i BEBCETESdABEB", a village of BaAmria, charmingly 'situated on a mountain slope, 
about 15 rn. s. of Salzburg. Fop, ’71, 1703. It has a royal lumting-lodgo. but the place 
is most remarkable for its government salt-mines, froinAYhich 150,000 cwt. of rock suU 
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a= rtS;ir“.f,.i5:"s.s ssrsi-u'-iffis - >'» ".■« i«.k- , 

s"; ” ■’ p™-"- •' <“»> «< tp» »piM. ‘ ir li aSLi^v;:,', i;"K;”;";,‘a,v x 

B.i;ji5wLlFSK, a weI14milt seaiwrt town of cniitiiAvn ‘Pt-t * 

on tuv iiortiKM'u cuaast of the sea of iyov T’ 'i -5 ? Kns^ia, £rovernniejit of Taurirln 

amomU, hat the town was spuikl " ^ property to a large 

fairs. At tiresa, a'ine Vo'*u^ef'’TaaXr^^^^ A'iaf, famaas far its lira naia;;, 

A OUijLi.EGS, m MadLson CO T\v /.him - r , 

Joiin G. hee, a minister, son of a slavei’oklei* hr/ originated hv 

Fortliw opp(«ition Ms father and ]iL ciinVfhdih ' ,/M opjafiieitt of the syslctn. 

the oojleg'o was suppressed after tlie Toh?/ To ^ ***^*'^‘ susnieion 

from the state, lifter percc it was vlhlf d ‘ ■« erc drfvcm 

avenige of nearly 300 suidcnts, of whom ahou'tko Srently, ha vinjr an annual 

cent colored persons. There lias never hero. 60 per 

iifis^O Tm 5s about the same as'iu Mhcr chd-os* r ‘ n'’" 

JStlf'^certmJ’ Tlfir utfm'is 1 ioHdocdf,S;i^ !" in tte 

received the word with all readiness of'-'iid'l ‘r ‘i'“ ' ‘ of 

at all. but exclusively to Cbriid “<>t relate to rtiv d 

.ahelief is the unpardonahle “ In 

>r.lflua.ii'lA?SSSi 7». *.., 

mans, etc. It is , mountain o us and Irirren Id f exception of SOOO Jews r4ei- 

ex-celleiitwdne. Capital, Bmlad:^l'do,r G-k *•> Pcoa.idng 

BSESMAE I.. Kino- of Tfito ,v.,hm J , 

tl.c daug-hter of the edBdm^fdds'the pious" ^'r’li. of Gisel.., 

two most powerfu] and ambitious nobles in JbdVm were the 

the deposition of Charles the fat in 837 B C.nvh euw o the Cth century. After 
became candidates for the Carlovin'faan thivinid p ’ -Vdiilhort, count of ‘Tascany 

the nobj(,r, agmnst bun by condescending*' to Iiohi ii}« ?' {onj’er soon .irritated 
Qt Cl. nitiny, against whom be found iTvairi f ■. m fK^r -fi-oia Arnulf kin"* 

bimscin?^^''^ unsncce,ssful exi^ditbirio Prl : nml \vhcn 

bim.seU w opposition to B., and wns elmwpn r 1 i- persiiadi'd to mif 

however, .B. ultimatelv prevailed After' tUn ' •-h the help of Arnulf 

conipclled B to .shaiAv^.h ld,^f,,e ^>vorei^*f ni bi t f''f P Immbc.'t 

Mlluenrc i" “i*toin passcssion of''' ■ -' f ‘,.'*<1 n.ssassination of 

lulluencpijuicklysank. He could check neP .pr fih i ' 1 "* Boniharrly. TBs 

^u-ia!i.s ii.cro.ss the Alps in the n Ard h ' s ^ ’ P5”-"fic’'mK incursion, s of liie H „f 

Mlfr inUMsh°iA'of h,;:'": i'- "i'-" of 

at Horae in 90.i; but lie proved no better and wns riirdiV ^'^^to^'undv; wlio was crowne-d 
ylo, L. was crowned emneror hv nert-. ’ t! ^ red by Beremmr Tn 

^^'l//;(,^^^™s«HmAsdnriiighisr(do^ r'' appear "to nave 

OTCrthVk'°R^ toem.solvos iiiirler tlie banimr of IMd^r'af p'^""”' i'*’'”’" 

oycrthiew B. on the 29th July, 923 The l-um.. V f>Hi7'und.y, wiio completely 

gfirissErsislESFjl™ it 

hS"— 
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ti-'ni;]! ii' i.r.fhfiiro, t^'Lo vrns prolwhly poisoned “bi' Willa, B., rdlowcd lilinself to bo 
I itiriiis >v)n AciaD:erl, in UoO. To establMi liiinself dnnly in liis nevY 

j ] iinai, ;\iitc-d A,h ';1 k id, the YouUii'ul ayIcAyv of Lotiuiirc, to marry Ids son. She 

I T;'ru.'.ed, iiiiti Y.-jis subjeeiedt to a niO^t (‘ruei iiriprisoiiniont, but iiltlmateiy'fourid u iudjKT 

j i'-Aul hi]'’h;!!id hi the enpmror thro lilinself, who, at the imperiai diet of Auysbur^u’ in 952, 

f coinj.elieii to ac'knoYv'lcdo’e IulIa' to be a lief of the German empire. 'D. soon after • 

I enyayed hi "‘var Y/idi tlie emiieror, Yvfio sent his son Ludolf against iiim. Lttdolf was 

I Miceessfid. but tiled in 957, of poisouyidministered, as.was beilcw^ed. by bAilia. B. again 

I mounR'oi ;.h.e^thronr‘, out belaored with sugIi iiitolerabie tyranny that Jus srdrjeets and 

’ ])ope foan Ail. called in tlie aid of the emperor, who marchedVinto Italy in’ and 

L took pos>c^,bion of the conutry. B. took refuge in a inoiuitahi-fortress, whom he held. 

* outdii f;'hjr, when imLig’(,‘r compelled him to capiuilate. He wns sent as a prisoner to 

ISamherg, iu Bavaria., wh.ore he died in S66. His Vvife, Willa, retired into a convent, ■ 
, ami his Ih roe sons dU'd in exile. 

I BBEBxTu'AIlirS CP TOmSS, a distingnislied sc],io]astic theologian, was h. at Tours, in 

^ France, 99 s .t.ij. Ills aiasler, Fulbert de Chartres, is reporteel to have prophesied on his 

i dcnih-beo (hat Berengarius Ycould prove a dangerous man. In 1080, he was aipiointcd 

I preeet)lur of the sdior*! of St. Martin, in Tours, and in 1040, made arcbdeaicoii of 

Angers. 1 icre he conliiraed to deliver bis inetapliysico-theologieal preiectioas, and drew- 
, upon hiniMdr tlie charc'e of heresy, in reference to the docUune of transubstaivdation. 

' He held life doctrine f)f Scotus Erigena, that the bread and wine in the sacrament of the 

encliari.st reniaineil bi'cad and wine, and that the faith of the believer who recognized 
I their pyi>d)(dic meaning only transformed them stibjectively into the body and 

i ])Iood of Clii’ist. This interpretation wms condemned by' pope Leo IX., 1049-1050, and 

also by ki.‘g ileiuy I. of Fratjce, In 1054, he retracted his opinion before tlie comicil 
: of Tours, but wliat Berengarius meant by “retractation” it is not easy to see, for he 

^ immediately returned to liis conviction, and recommen(‘r-d the advocacy of it. For tins 

! iKMvas ched to ap})ear at Home, v^iere he repeatedly abjured his “error,”but never 

I seems to have real !y abandoned Ilikl (brand, who was then pope, treated liim with- 

\ great modci'alion: aiid at last, wlien ]3e discovered how Iiopcless it was to bind down 

Berengarius by abjurations or declarations, he conceived it ])est to let Jfim alone, 
i Harassed and weakened !;y the attacks of the orlliodox party, iieaded by Banfranc of 

' Canterbury, he iinally retired to tlie isle of St. Cosmas, nem*'l'ours, in lOSb, wJierc he 

sipent the last years of his life in devotional e?;erolses. lie died in 1088. The greater 
number of his works are lorit; siicli as ate extant have been collected a.nd pubbsiiea by 
the Yiscliers (Berlin, 1884). 

BEBBS' ZTE, tlie name of several celebrated women of ancient times.— 1, P,, daugntcr 
of Lagus and Antigone, and the second wife of liic Egythui king, Ptolemy I. (Sorer), 
(328-284 U.C.). She is descri])ed by Plutarch as the hrsL iu vdrtue and wisdom of tlm 
Avives of Ptolemy. The<'.critus cekdwales Her bemity, virtue, and deillcaliou in his Ifh/lH 
i 15 and 17. — 2. B., daughter of Ptoiemy i.T. (Pldladciphus) and rslnoch was inarnod "to 

Antiochus IL of Syria, after lie had divorced lii.s wiA Laodice, whom, however, lie 
again took back, pulling B. away. J.<u>dice laiving no faith in her liTiAuiid, poisoned 
him, and ca.used B. and her soil to be murdered. — 8. B., daughter of .Magas, king of 
Gyrene, gTanddaughter of B. "So, 1, was to liave ])eon married to Deim triiis the faiiCbut 
lie having sliglited her for liei* mother, she caused him to be niurdered. and thenwnmt to 
Egypt and nuirncTi Ptolemy HI. (Euergetes), in accordance with Um terms of a treaty 
between her father and Ptolemy II, During t!ie king’s wars in Asia, tliecpiecn B. made 
a vow to (4Ter luT beard 'ful iiair to tlie godsTvhen her iiusband raturned .safely — a. vow 
whicli site fulMlled. The liaiv was suspended iu tiic temple of Venus, whence, ! t is said, 
it was biken away to fornt a constellation, C‘)ma Bcmrim. B, was put to death by Jhu' 
sou, Ptolemy IV. (Piiilopatorl wtien he succeeded to the throne.— 4. B., also called 
Gleopatra, dmiglder of Ptolemy LX. (LatJiyrus). was, on Imr succession to the tliromg 
married to Alexander II. , by wlio'n she was murdered U1 days after marriage. — 5. B, 
daughter of Ptolemy Xf, (Auk.Ies). eldest sister of the renowned Cleopatra, 'was raised 
to the tlirone after her father’s deposition, 58 n.c.. hut was put to death wlien lier father 
was restored, 55 b.c. She was first married to Seleucus, whom slie caused to be put to 
death, and aftciavards to ArchGans, wlio was put to death with her. — There were, 
besides, two Jewish Berenices — timmmo, do’.ightxr of Salome, sister of Herod the great 
and Co.>tol}nnis, and mollun’ of Agrippa T. ; die other, and more famous, was daugliter 
of tills monarch. She was three times marricxl: first, at a very early ago, to Marcus, 
son of .Vi<‘xander the Alabarch; afteiwards to luw uncle, Henxi, king of Chalcis, wlio 
dying, left her for t lie second time a v>idow, at the age of 20; and again to Polemon, 
king of Oilic'ia, ivhom she soon ik-sfrled to return to lier lirothor, king Agrippa IT, the 
same {)efore vdiom Paul defended himself at Oesarca. After the capture of Jerusalem, 
she went to Homo, and Titus. w]jo was ihuch in love with her, would have married her 
but for the oppose urn of tlie peopde. The intimacy of B. and Titus forms the subjtvt 
of a tragedy bt Racine. 

BEBEHI'OE (mode»:n narric, Sakrnd-el-Knblec, “Southern Sakayt”), a t. of Egypt, 
on a ])ny iu th.e Red sea, 20 m. s.w. of Has BcTiiass. It was founded by Itolerny 
PhihKieiphus, and was In ancient times the emporium of the Ira'le with India, but it & 
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P"an"d1{ to"4irdSd T!;’;" l!l hio,v.dyplnc. ,eulp. 

have been worked since Mie time of tile aiiciejit vifauit^y that 

i:il 

STZ^i'Sk Sdi;' 

.1.;. »t .!« “5; •£; P'pmE U.. »,„.»■£ 

ordeiY^il a second time to Portno-al to t‘ihe thl r-n ‘ i c B. was 

the local rank of iieuU-en. amTlm^ Jhc Portngncsc* r.rnrr, vrdh 

xsoon 1,0 render it M'dilv cMeient Pnr -^ei^UAmg ]{y discipline so ^>‘rcatlv 

Har., at the licao of pi, 000 men, he attacLTp'o' ii:arjhal ()f P.orti.gai' in 
jamsed h>e river Bouits drove LoisoiiVd^^ in 1 lie north of il,nt kirclotn, 

torce andm- sir Arthur Wellesley, pursued iu ‘Btr ir' vi 
ganixed For ids sendees at the battl“ orEil^aeo \ ‘ iIa p*'" 
akujghtol the bath. He commanded at thOhlm rtV h. nwsunafed 

lor the Victory there gained over Soiilt he reeeiv--d\l'p i ^hiy 10, 1811 , and 

prescut at Badaioz; at Salamanca whero 1 “I * parliament. He w:is 

haltles on the P\u-cnee,s- afNrivcIle i\f *0''^-'®^’ ''rounded; at the vtn-jons 
Orthez. He wai iircokt^nd o1 Br '1 1% -fl ‘l‘r.7'“'8 »* li'id "t 

mid siihsoqnently distinguished of Btndcaux, 

jya^ created bain, andiu 18^ ^m ut Pn f d jv' 

he was sent, in 1814, to Rio Janeiro to sumwot .ftA, P , / ‘ Portngneso irovcrnment, 
iington administration, Jmi 1S28 to’i'iov PcVVi'Y' dicre. Xu the Wd. 
here the title of maiTpthr of Ctopo ,nkoi I'e 

Francoso in Portugal, and was l-nin-htn/«'i;...M‘’“ pt Flvas ni Spain, conde de, 
8th Jan., W54, wlYn tlic litle hSe "vlinci 

ment^oiMindB'lffio'fBn VlouThw™^ of ‘he govorn- 

meinora 

EsSflSriiS 

ss=r;;£ssi;nsisx£rISs 1"^ 

capitulate. On the SSth a viforoiw of.,Ii, :.!’ i*”-<^>ctpled liy lue fius,sinn.s, and iiat! to 
both sides of tiie river, hut too late"’ f; prewnrp-e ^ '"■iieii on 

ihe Knssians, however, estaliUshed a hVfirv ni- iy • Y™’ *'> IZeinhin, 

the panic and confusion of their J'‘®ocs to command the In'ldu-e; a'ul 

broke, nndal!n,shinitoUK XPhwi:;.sZ^S/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
stu'.iin while the Ru.ssian cannon played on the =h'm«in ‘ ''''c lOti'ed nuo the 

side, ■able number of sick and wounied sol^-s r A’ Tfi *' <■'<>"' 

reiiuimod heliind, despite the warnino-s of rhai-li'ciY Vi.'.t sutlers, still 

Pons vvero made for burning the bridges TLen q iride, uijiil prei'nra^ 

lire seized tlie timbersj, men^ woinen ^nd* ehihlrnn place; and as ilje 

tlie iiames or the river. 12.000 dead bodies fo-nd f iruo 

ice thawed, attested the maffnitiide of Hie river, when ilm 

^^^BEEErTYO-FjrALU', a market-town of Hungary, co. Bihar, with a pop. 119, of 



'07,®™ i” ‘he government of Tchernigov. on the Desna 


Pop. 


ofSiX «^”Sb •' sii»ia 1. , 1 .. 

It is a small place, hut in^pX nt as t f sXfm’. "P‘‘ f '» “b" SO mr 1, 

of countoc Its annual fair is la gX me d,.^^ B 

Ostiak'^aiiclToguls. Prince Men sold Pn-fffi r ' ^ resi(ience of tho 

i«l>cd to B„ died and kVs b^i The e in’l7ci " n?‘“ ^ 'fi'o was h n? 

wavd.s, when his body, clothed it, the uX r.n of tt tiS'' v."‘r 

X ;=x:£‘.ritf ;n,SYr3 
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BoKOTiaH.'^BuHGH:. l>eing situated on a hill or eminence. See 

ioIKS^ma^^^4h■d'lto?he^^^^^^^^ incmporated with the Prussian domin- 

l.uri After varior.“h Uu ^ B n , 

Bavaria ceded it to Pm c; aM Kano eon^^ the electomte of Bavaria. In 1806, 

Icrriiories, rnade its ar,^^ about WOO t m and 

iua ids l,rother-in-law. Murat soverdt ’ TwH-. “ wnstifuft 

iivivd to the throne of Kanle^i KnnoVf?)V*c afterward^! Murat, being trans- 

uu.de grand duke. The peace of Tlfgave of Holland, was 

BarcSop!^ i\htLS a?e 

cli-.irches, sevei'iil convents, a lio.snital schools S;o Tnf nvo°f ®. ^H'ares, 3 

castle with a RLivmg !)*itteiT Pon aiKl dei’eiicled by a 

oers; the produce of the llelds vOnevari- a-u ^ as mulet- 

ri« to aconsiderablotrade Cotton ftlb-icVn -p °J the neigliborliood giving 

of indusiry is on the increase; alsomanuiactured in B., and this branch 


Miio ;, 'Am f'ri^s ■”• 

sasl!:,X;“lE 

SSS = 

town of importance. It was leshove. hv luih T4 

Roman empire, it became one S ' m c ir Mow.rp^ f ‘ ‘® ^'^11 of 11, e 

^'‘"sPEf \F 0 ?l° '^*‘ststo,;o.s ara*;Lo found®"" 

Si|3?il®™5SS 

■m^ii 

Ooma.les. frala t .Vd extemsively used in making 


varieties or snecies of lie to ^enu “ T s of p Y u ° ««'«• 

One hundred B. oraligc" am "srlid ’t£ vidcf Im.flV ounces ofilir of 

“■ the veVy e.xrensivc blue volatUe oil 5 

j “;p”i."‘ ‘r»“ ■;» ='; sr.s„rsi ;ss^;r\’&£s 

Ifuh .£ ™"ch occupied in the eVtivation of 

irmtamlvegeh^les, not only for the market of Hamburg, £ut for tha^of Loudom 
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Peach and apvicot orchards, aiicl holds of stnwljorrios cxlencl over p^rcat part of the dis- 
trict, CattlediiisbraKliy is also^^ c and innch atleiition is devoted to the rear- 

iag of poultry. The people of the Four Lands arc distingiiisiH'd from Hieir neigldiors 
by peculiarity of dress, and even eacli of tiie four small coiiinuinilies from v^bieh the 
name lias been derived has some distinguisbing peculiarity of its 

BEEGESir, a seaport t. of hTorway, in the province of tlie same name, situated on a 
promontory at tJie bead of a deep" bay, called Vaagen. Lai. bO' d4' n., long, o ' 18' e. 
With the exception of the n.e. side, '.viiere lofty mount dns inclose it, 11 is suri-ounded 
by water. It is walieih and additionally protected by several hn’ts, mount iiig in all 
upwards of 100 guns. The entranccMo ihe harbor isLlangerous witbonl ii pilot; bat 
witliin, it is safelirid commorlioas. Ih is Imilt in a semicular form round ihe iiarbor, 
and has a picturesque appearance from the sea. A close ins[tec.tion discovers it to be 
generally well and substsuitially built, but many of ilic streets are (*rook(‘<l and narrow. 
It has a cathedral, various churedies, Injspilals, refuges for tlie ])oor, public lilfraries, etc. ; 
is the seat of a siatondary Judicial tribunal, of one of the three national trou.suries. Die 
diocese of a bishop, and the stcilon of a naval squadron. Its chief iiiannlhctures are 
tobacco, porcelain, and cordage. It lens lumierous distilleries, and some sh'qrhiiildijig 
yards. The principal tmde of B., however, is its export of slock-tisli (dried ilsli of I ho 
cod family) luid cod-liver oil, wiiich it obtains from the northern provinces. Twice a 
year, the Norlandmen come to li witli tlKur tish, rec.eiving in ('xchaiige for them such 
articles of necessity or luxury as they i'e(puire. In Itfurcli and iVpril, as many as GOO or 
700 vessels are to j)e seen in Die harbor of B. at once, Jadem with the produce of the 
winter -fishing:, and W'illi skins and featliers. Tlie snmnicr-lishing is not quite so pro- 
ductive. Tim annual value of Die stock-fish exported from B. is about 2.000,000 specie 
dollars (£450,000). In addition, it exports ahmh h:ilf a minion liarrels of herrings, and 
20,000 barrels of cod-liver oil, the finest of which is used for medicinal purposes and for 
lamps, tlie coarsest foi* dressing leather. Tlie chief imports are brandy, wine, corn, cot- 
ton, woolens, hemp, sugar, coffee, etc. Tiie climate of B. is exciMalingly Imndd, but not 
unhealthy, B, was fo uncled in 10G9 or 1070, hyOhif Kyrre, vclio made it the second city 
in his kingdom, and it was soon raised b) Die first nmk. In. 1185 , king iDagiius had his 
eyes put out here by bis rival, Harald C4iile, wbo was himself inurderal i.n B. a year 
after. In 1104, the legale of the pf>pe crowned king fdagnus Erlingsun here; and here, 
a ceniury afterwards, king Hakoa was crowned, h'iie black pesl lienee, whicli ravaged 
Norway, first made ils appearance in B. in 1848, and the city has since Ijecn several times 
devastated by it. ''I'in.. tp-.st ireaty entered into with unv foreign nation by England was 
made vvitii B. in ;12\7. But the English and SeolDsli traders were soon displaced by tlia 
merchants of the Ilause towns, who continued to exercise and abuse tikeir mouopioly 
until their supremacy was broken by an act issued liy Frederick II. of Dc.mmark, in 1560; 
rmd in 1768, their ]a.st warehouse fell into Die hands of a citizen of Bergen. B. was long 
the most imufirtant trading town of .Norway, but h.as been recen Ij suj'pas.sed by Chris- 
thmia. Pop. ’75, 34,884. 

BERGEN, <a CO, in New Jersey. on the Ilndson river; intersc^ctod Irr the Erie, New 
York and O.swigo Midland, and/Nort’Oern New Jersey railroads; 35j'sq m. ; po]>. ’80, 
3G,790, The (hiief gi.shogical ferdure is the Pnlissules, tipcipjemlieular wall of rock form- 
ing the w. bank of the Hudson Dvrough the enDre CH')uat;, , rising from 300 to 500 ft. above 
the water. The comity is intersecdefl by Dm RaciscnHa-rk, itamapo, and hhaddlc* rivers. 
Market gardenlngfor Now York is a leaaling Imiusirv. (:*o. sca.t, Hackensack. . Among 
its population mw many dvsceiuUuits of the early Dgich bCttlers. 

BERGEN, a prcAdnce in s.w. Norway, on tlie AtlMn!]c;.a’’ea, including apart of 
Romsd.al, 18,549 sq.m.; ])op. '75, 356,561. 'Viie ca>asi is ijMtciibaUky liirnny fiordsi'ir gulfs, 
the bu'gest being Hardlangar Fjord. There are .high i^munta.ins all over the province, 
blit in the valleys around Die fjords nofl stieani^. gYU),] ]..?^lurag<‘ is ioaud. PaLle breed- 
ing and Die biaaing lishcries are the niahn oreii pa.! ions. Tijore mr? marble,, mol ores of 
coiqier and iron, but none are worked owing to want c-f fuel. IScrgeu. 

BEEGEJT-OP-ZOOM, a t, formfudy strongly fort i lied, in Die piovinctM-.d’ North Brabant, 
Nctlierlands, about 20 m. n. of Antwerp, stands on liu litih* river Foon\, a* its entrance 
inlo tin* e, iiraiieli of the Scheldt. Lat. 5F' 29' n.. long. 4’’ 17' ea'ii, Thi' inqmrtanc'e of 
its jxjsition rendered it the otriecl (d‘ many a (*orde-k Tla'- NoDieilnuders miale It one of 
their strongholds in their strug.gies with Spann The tchiee fif ihwma be-deged it in vuhn 
in 1588; three assaults by the Spaniards in 1605 alHo fuilch as did Du* siege l)y Dm mar- 
fjuis of Spinola, in 1022,* which, after a duratioTi of r<S days and a ]<.-is of unrhO men, 
Vv as raised on Die arrival of prince. .l^Liu rice of Orang-c. The fordl’ca.Do.is wm-e aftea’- 
w.irds strcng’Dicned by the enghK?er Coehorn, so as to give it Dm rt-putaDon uf b<*in,g 
impregnable. Yet the French, under count i.bwend.al, in 1747. after a slee-c of tw^o 
months, and the springing of 41 mines liy the assailants, uud 38 ])y Dh‘ dcTmdcrs, took 
the place by storm. Iij the winter of 1794, it capitiiiatcd io ]'icia-,gru. Being incorpo- 
riited with France in 1810, it was blockaded by the .English in I Shi. w’Pn,* under sir 
Tliomas Graham, 'attempted to surprise the fortivNs on the nlg^it ortla-fib <4' Mar.,wiDi 
a force of 4000, but after carrying Dio great ('r juirt of Die wmrks. Du^y v.Y're, tlirough 
reaviasness in sending support, overpowered by the brave gmiisoiu and either slain or 





Ber^’en. 

Bergiiem. 


fcrrod tn fnirrorider. Tlic FitiicIi "are np tha fortresf? under the treaty of Paris. B. has 
man la tad ares ot eanbenvrares, and a large trade in anchovies. Pop. '75, 9509. 

^BEUGEEAC. a t. of France, in the department of Dordogne, alumt 25 m. s.s.w. of 
Ferigiiciix. it is siuiateil la a fertile plain on tiie right ijank of the rhmr Dordogne, 
viiici' is here crossed hy a line ])ridg(' of five arches. Its principal manufactures" are 
papijr, series, pi o^k ry, hats, earthenware, and iron and copper articles. It is the entre- 
jiot of the ipible ot tiuMi. ‘partinent. The denarLinent of Dordogne is celebrated for its 
whie, which is called B. yvlac, and vAso stitad eJh'f^npaf/rie, It is ])otli white and red in 
color, ami takes a. higii place among the Garonne and Bordeaux wines. B. w'as taken 
aiHKeilincd oy the English in Iy45, who, after being driven out by Louis of .-Viijoii, 
agahj g{)l possession of it, aiidl rctainiid it until IdoO. B, suifcrcd nTcath” in the religious 
wars, ft was dismantled hy Louis Xill. in 1021. Pop. ’TO, 10,1)10. 

IIEKGH, llsusiiY, h. X. Y,. IbES; educated at Columbia college, and aiilhoi* of 
seveial w(.rks of licit hvn, a!nopg_^t Itera a, firaina called Lorti’,^ Atfmclhn^. Alarrlfil Off, The 
(jrnfii ffiirifi/o}!, The StneU of Sew etc. Ife was secretary of legation at St. Pelers- 
bairg in hSfio, and siiltseqiicpitly vice- consul. Xhairly 20 years ago lie became interested 
iji the creatmenr of doiuesiic animals, and in face of much opposition he sncccedcd, in 
in getting an iiu'orporcniun cd‘ the “ American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.’’ dhe ^vork of tiie society commended dselfho th.o better (dass of the p.eo- 
^ pic, and its growtii was rapid and .substantial. The report for the first year showed 101 
prosecutions; 41 for beating liorses or other animals with clubs, wliips, etc. ; 10 for con- 
veying animals in a cruel and inhuman manner; 15 for driving horses unlit to he usecL 
for overloading; i2 for starving or abandoning horses or other anmiais; and 20 for 
various aids of cruelty to cattle,' dogs, cats, ])or,]try, etc. In the thirteen years end- 
ing wllli ifiTh, there Avere OSOO prosecutions, including, besides the olfen.scs named, 
driving horses until they fell dead, dragging horses with broken legs tiirough the 
streets, selling diseased animals, plucking poultry while alive, dog and cock fight- 
ing, using irnArumenls of torture, malicious niutilatinn, wounding," or poisoning of 
animals, etc. Wlien tin* society began operations, the common method of transporting 
shec]) aini calves Avas by tying theirdegs and piling them one on another in a truck, the 
drhxir not seddoin seating himself comfo: iahly upon the agonizing heap, and taking his 
ease, while they bleated and groaned beneath liim. Xoav such animals are carried 
stamling in large cages. The main room of the society contains a curious collection of 
the biiS, spurs, gags, fetters, goads, and other instruments of torture lierelo fore used. fit. 
to be shovvn Avitli similar engines employed in the palmy days of tlie Bpanish inquisi- 
tion upon men and Avouieii Aviio failed to believe in the dogmas licld by I heir tormentors. 
Since im organization of ?dr. B.'s society, 13 branches haAm been started in the state of 
Xew York, in the other slates of the union and in (Ariada, tliere are now 62 societies 
devoted to the same object; and England and oilier foreign countries have followed the 
example. In Xoax, 1ST8, the ‘'International Society of America” held its hast session 
to consider the question of the transportation of c;ittle. It must be addin] that the 
humane Avork begun by 3rr. B. soon enlisted tlie sympatliies of women, and some of 
Ilfs ai)lc,'.t assi>tants and most generous cionor-s are found among the estimable ladies in 
X’cAV York and elsewhere. The present society Inis foi* six years ]'>ublished a journal to 
advocate its purposes, and its drinking Iia dran'ts for man and beast in various parts of 
the ci-y and the parl.:s keep it; in constant memory. 

BEIcSTIAUS, llEtxnicir, one of the most active promoters of geographicalknoAvlcdge, 
was b. at CleAa.',s, in Blmnish Prussia, 3d May, 1707, and educated at tlie gy muasium of 
Afunsier. As conductor of the road and bridge corps in the department of the Lippe, 
then (1811) part of the French emipirc, and afterwards in tlie Prussian army, he had 
opportumity In advance his knowleiige of geodesy. In 1816, he was made “ geographical 
engineer’ in tlio war (le])afiiucut in Berlin, and Avas employed on the trigonometrical 
survey of Piaissia., and fx'came. (18241 professor of matiiemathles in the archiiectural 
acadciny of Berlhi (a post he held till 1855), and (1836) director of the geogra]4uca] school 
in Ihstsdam. 1'he 'f)est known of Ids cliartographical Avorks is ids Plnji^kol (90 
plates, Gotha. 18 :>Mnp whicli forms the laids’ of Johnston’s Avork Avith the same title, 
pubiislu'd in iklinburu'h. lie has been cmployiHl on an etlmograplucal map of Germany 
since 1848, As a Avrihn’, iie has edited siweriil geographical peiiodicals. Ills Geocf, 
Jifhrh/feii (Geog. Annual), published since 1840, forms a supplcmcDt to the 
ATa^. t)r a nuro^ popuhu* nature are Ids Ph'^j-ehsTMe Eetlheuehreilonirf (Physical Dr.scrip- 
tions of the Earth)', Gro ndi'nieK dvr SUiw'dfkinidv (Outlines of tlie Political Cliaracler of 
Sd.k'd, and FAInoen-o uhiv, all of Avldcli appeared at Stuttgard betw’cen the years 184 6-50. 
In 1855. he pui)iish{‘d' a Avork endtied irh\' mav ton dei^FrtJv 'treiT'i (YYliat is knoAvn of 
Eartli). Ill 1S55-56, appeared an A'fuA' dvr Oerderrelehieeheih Monvtmne, and J^iOidbiivh 
dvr Mork Uru^tdvitho tf/. In 1862 appeared his iMndhuch w}i Po aimer 7i ; and in 1863, 
Brivfi'-'pvhfvl Alv:v(fnder coih HniahoJdl'a nn'i H. BvrghanH. 

BEUCtHEM, XiruoT,.AS, one of the finest of the Dutch painters, was b. at Haarlem, 
1624, and studied painting first under his father, afteiwards under Van Go\xm, Weeidx 
the ehh;r, and otiier masters. He soon acquired an extraordinary facility of execution; 
and Ids industry, naturally great, Avas stimulated by the cravings of his iivaricioiis wife, 
who tiioiight ho could never earn loo much. A.ccording]y, he scarcely ever left his 
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€ra,l)le extent, on tlie nearer edge of whicli is the native town, with a pop. of (1B71) 
3. B. or Burhampore, in the presidency of Bengal, is in the district of lloor- 
fibedabad, being on the left bank of the Bhagirathi or BhagTnttee, which, itself the first 
great olfsct of the Ganges, afteiwards joins another great offset, the Jellinghee, to form 
the Hoogly. B. is in n. lat. 24'' 5', and e. long. 88' 17', being distant from Calcutta by 
land, anci water respectivel^vllS and 161 miles. It has long been one of the principal mil- 
itary stations in British India. The grand vsquare, inclosing a spacions parade-ground, 
IS particidarly striking; and the quarters of the European officers form handsome ranges 
of brick-built and stuccoed edifices. There are here a college, hospitals, and mission 
clmrciies. B. is the seat also of a civil establishmentr and tliehonses of its chief mem- 
bers,^ erected in convenient spots in the neighborhood, give the place an air or grandeur 
and importance. B., though at onedime extremely mihealth 5 % from its low and moist 
site on the delta of the Ganges, lias yet been so much improved b}^ sanitary measures, 
as to be second to no spot of Bengal in salubrity. In the spring of 1857 B. acquired 
an unenviable celebrity as being the cradle of the disafiection which so speedily led to 
the massacre of Meerut Pop. ’71, 27,110. 

BE'EIyat. of India, in the British district of Bohtuck, Punjab, inn. lat. 28'’ 40', e. 
long. 76'' 40', 86 m. vv. by 11 . from Delhi. Pop. ’68, 9,723. 

BERIOT, Chakles Auguste de, 1802-70; a composer and violinist, b. in Louvain, 
He was a precocious and original musician, remarkable for pure tone and refined taste. 
In 1835, he became the husband of the famous singer, Malibraii. In 1842, he was made 
professor in the Brussels conservatoire, but resigned ten years after in consequence of 
failing eyesight. He was the author of a complete manual for the violin, and of a 
great number of popular eomiiositions for that instrument. 

BEUJA, a t. of Spain, in the province of Andalusia, at the foot of the Sierra de 
Gador, about 22 m. w. of Almeira. It has manufactures of linen fabrics, hats^ hardware, 
and leather, and a trade in wine and oil. Pop. about 8000, who are chiefly engaged 
in mining lead, which is plentiful in the Sierra de Gador. AgTiculture is also prose- 
cuted to some extent. 

BERKELEY, a co. in n.e. West Yirginia, between t-wo branches of the Potomac, 
intersected by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad; 250 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 14,900—1672 
colored; in ’80, 17,412. The surface is rough and not easily cultivated, but much 
grain, butter, and wool are produced. Co. seat, Martiasburg. * 

BEE’KELEY, a small t. of Gloucestershire, 15 m. s.tv. of the t. of Gloucester, on 
on the small river Avon, a mile and a half e. of its junction w'ith the. estuary* of the 
Severn. -Pop. of borough (1871), 1101; of parish 5690. The town lies in the fine vale 
of B., wJiich is 25 m. long and 4 broad, between the Severn on the -w., and beech-cov 
ered hills on the east. This vale consists of rich meadow pasture-land, on a deep, 
fat loam, and is celebrated for its dairies and cheese. The latter is the far-famed 
“double Gloucester,” of which each cow yields 840 lbs. a year. Near B. is the 
entrance to the B. and Gloucester canal, navigable for vessels of 000 tons. Some 
trade exists in timber and malt. B. castle is an embattled building on an eminence 
s.e. of the town, and which, about 1150, was granted by Henry II. to Robert Pitz- 
Iiardinge, with power to enlarge and sti’engthen it. Here EdvWd 11. was murdere.d 
in 1327 by ]\Ialtravers and Gourney. In the civil w*ars of Charles 1., the castle held 
out for the king, but was taken alter a nine days’ siege by the parliamentarians. In 
the castle is preserved the cabin-furniture of Drake tlie navigator. Dr. Jenner, the 
discoverer of vaccination, was a native of B., and is buried In the parish church of 
St. Mary here. 

BEEKEIiEY. Geoege, bishop of Cloync, and a distinguished philosopher, was the 
eldest son of William B., a cadet of the family of the earl of Berkeley. He wms 
born on the 12th of Mar., 1684, at Kilcrin, near Thomastown, co. of Kilkenny, Ire- 
land. As a boy, he studied at the school of Kilci'in, , at which Swift also received 
his early education ; and in his fifteenth year he followed his great countryman to 
Trinity college, Dublin, where, in 1707, he obtained a fellowsliip. At Trinity, he 
enjoyed the society of Swift, who patronized him, as he did almost everybody, ancl 
who subsequent]}^ had a great deal to do in shaping his fortunes. 

B.’s career as an author began in 1707 (the year in which he obtained his fellowsliipl 
by the publication of a work written three years before, at the age of 20, entitled Arith- 
wetica ah^qiie Algebra ant Eudide BemondraUh. This was followed, in 1709, by the cele- 
brated essay, Towards a New ilieory of Visioji, in which he demonstrated the dependence 
of the perceptions of distance, magnitude, and situation on the sense of touch. This 
essay led to considerable controversy at the time, though its conclusions may now be 
considered as not admittimr of doubt, In 1733, B. produced a pamphlet in vindication 
of it — viz., Thp Iheory of Vision or Visual Language, showing the Unirerml Presence and 
Promdence of the Deity Vindicated and Explained, By this time he had propounded his 
system of absolute idealism. His Ibmtm concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
appeared so early as 1710. Its object w*as to undermine the materialism of the age, by 
denying, on received principles of philosophy, the reality of an external world. If 
there is no external world, he argued, the phenomena of sense can be explained only by 
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supposing a deit^^ contiaually necessitating perception. B. lias since been laughed at by 
many who could not see how the premises laid in the piiilos<’phy of the day led to his 
system; by many he "vviil always lie laughed at as an idle dreanier; but, in ])oint: of fact, 
las system^is a monument at oiieo of marvelous subtlety of mind and of the most pious 
devotion of the intellectual powers to liie cause of religion, Tlie object was, as tlie full 
title of the book itself sets forth, to inquire into and remove the causes of scepticism, 
atheism, and irreligion. It is only an illustration of tlie truth of the old sa.vlng, tliat; 
extremes meet, if, in following out this pious purjiose, he prepared th.e way for a shilvlicr 
form of scei:)ticism (in Hume's pliilosopliy) than tiie world liad previously knovm, Tlie 
reader will tind valuable assistance to t!ie apprehension of B.’s system* in sirVv illiam 
Hamiltoivs and in liis dissertations and notes to Bciirs PluloHO'phy of iJio 

Human Mind, It must sullice to mention here that B. was the first philosopheiwhopro- 
posed a scheme of absolute idealism. 

In 1710, B. went to reside in Loudon, wliere, in th,:' same year, ho publislied a defense 
of his ideal system, IVimi Dialogues hetimm llyJas and PIdh'ooun, BlioiHy adcr this Ikj 
was appointed chaplain and secretary of legation under lord Feterborongh, wlKun. he 
accompanied to Italy. In 1731, he returned to London; and in 1724, he bfic-ame dtau of 
Derry, with an income of £1100, and resigned his fellowship. 

B. was not a man to settle in tlie enjoyment of leisure and opulence. Tlie dean of 
Deny set to devising schemes of usefulness, fixing at last on one by which his d{'ancry and 
income were to be exchanged for exile and £100 a year. This w as the Bermudas college 
scheme for training pastoi^j for tlic colonics, and missionariijs to tlie American Indians. 
Swift, failing to induce him to give tlie project up, made iiifiucncc with minisUws to sup- 
port it, which tluy promised to do. Full of h.ope, B. prepared for his exile; he married 
in Aug., 1728, Anna Elvcrt, daughter of right h'on. John Forster, speaker of the Irish 
house of commons, and soon after sailed for Rliode Island. The support promised by 
government was never giv(m to him, and, after six years, he returned to England heart- 
broken with failure, and harassed by creditors. He had barely returned, however, 
wdieri (1734) he received the bisliopilc of Cloyne, as a mark of favor from the (juecn. 
He wuis now once more in the enjoyment of leisure for literature. Soon appeared the 
Miaute PMJoso'pher, followed by various letters and panipliletson the state of 1 h (3 country, 
and, in 1749, by A Word to the Wm. In 1744. he gave the world his notions of the virtues 
of tar-water in a book entitled SirP Tar--\vaier appears to have been in his thoughts as 
in his system — wdiich must have been saturated with rt— -from this time till his "death. 


companion, an afiectionate and steady friend, lie wais loved by all of his contemporaries 
who enjoyed his society; a graceful writer, a subtle philosopher, and an active church- 
man, Ids wliole life wois devoted to usefulness, and ennobled by the purity of his aspira- 
tions. The best edition of his works is that of prof. Fraser, ll.d., 1871. 

BERKELEY, Miles Joseph, an English botanist, b. 1803; educated at Cambridge, 
a curate at Margate, and dean of Weldon. He is a fellorv of the Linnsnnn and many 
other scientific societies; author of Gleannnjti of Brlilrh AJqcb^ of the concluding voIuiik:- 
of English Flora, articles on Pmuses of Plants, papers on vegetfible pathology,"aa intro- 
duction to Oryptoganm Botanij, juid works on fungi, mosses, etc. 

BERKELEY, Sir Wtllt.vm, d, 1677 ; Governor of the colony of Yirginia in 1641, 
ke(‘ping the colony loyal to the king until compiled by his frieikls to submit to Crom- 
well, 1651, when Richard Bennet was made govenK-r. 'B. remained in the colony, and 
in 1660 w'as chosen governor by the general assendfiy. Years later he lost the favor of 
the people by failing- to protect themTfrom the Indians, and a rebellion against him led 
byNathaniei Bacon (q.v.) almost succeeded, but failed in consequence of the sudden 
death of the leader. He was recalled in 1677. B. was the author of A Discourse and 
View of Virginia and a drama called The Lost Lady. 

BERKELEY SOTOB, the most frequented inlet of the East Falkland island, near its 
n.e. extremity. It is in lat 51 30' s., and long. 57" 56' west. Though it is difiicult to 
enter, yet it contains several excellent harbors. Its shores yield ample suTjpiies of water, 
cattle, and vegetables. 

BERKELEY SPBIISTGS, or Bath, a t. and seat of uistice of Morgan co., W. Ya., 
Bear the Potomac, 77 m. w. of YTishin^-ton; pop. 70,407. Persons suffering from dys- 
pepsia, neuralgia, and chronic rheumatism, are benefited by the water. 

BEBKH AM 'STEAD, Gbeat, or Berkhawstead St. Peter’s, a market t. of Hertford- 
shire, England, situated in a deep valley, on the right bank of the small river Bulborn, 
on the Grand Junction canal and tlic London and Korth-western railway, 28 m. n.w\ 
from London. The main street is ahoht 1 m. m length. The town is weirimilt, mostly 
of brick. . The parish church, a cruciform building in the center of the town, is chiefly 
in the perpendicular style. Tlie father of the poet (lowper was rector of B., and the 
poet himself -was born here. The town is supposed to be of Bjixon origin, ami the kings 
of Mercia had a palace or castle here. William the conqucroi- unit the nobles and pre- 
lates at B.,, and took an oath to rule according to the ancient laws and customs of the 
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country. IIo bestoyred tlie castle and rnanor of B. on his balf-brotlier, the earl of 
Moretou. 'r»ie castle was rebuilt in the reign of king Jolm. The property having 
reverted to Iht! cro\v?i, yois bestowed by Edward III. on liis son, the Black Pi'lnce, wiieii 
lie created hlni duke ot Cornwall, tiiid Ims since been held by llie princes of Wales as 
dukes of Cornvraib A few massive fragments of the wall of the castle still remain, to 
tlie 0 . of the town. A frcn.^ ginmnjar-scliool \vas founded in the reign of Edward III.,, 
and still siibsltdiy ^liaving been lately yiracii enlarged and eDriclicd b-r the establishment 
(d* st?verai exhibitions. A chai-ily-scliool was founded under the wiir of Thomas Bourne 
in 172?. Straw-plaiting is carried on to a considerable extent la B., and a vast number 
of wooden articles are made, as bovtis, cricket-bats, hoops, toys, etc. There are exten- 
sive chemical Avorks, and a considerable trade in tiiiiber, malt, and coals. There is a 
Avoekly corn-market. Pop. ’71, 4088. 

BEBK3, a co. in s.e, Pennsylvania, on the Scluiylkilb intersected by the Phlladclpliia 
and Beading, and 'Wilmington and Reading railfoadsj 920 sq.m.; pop.' ’70, 109,701. 
O'lie Blue mountains are on the n.w., and the South mGuntain, or the Blue Ridge, 
traA'erses the- central s.e. portion. The valley soil is fertile and. Avell cultivated, and 
tiiei'o are iron and copper mines of value. B,. Avas settled by Grernians inore than a cen- 
tury ago, and its people still speak “ Pennsyteanla Dutch, ’’"together with English, Co. 
seat, Heading. • 

BERKSHIRE, a co. in Massachusetts, forming the entire w. border gf the state; 
crossed by the Boston and Albany, tive Pittsfield and Kortli Adams, and the Hoiisatonic 
railroads; 1000 sq.m.; pop. ’78, 08.270. The surface is greatly diA^ersified by inoim- 
taiiis, forests, and streams. Saddle mountain is the highest point in the state. 'Grazing 
is a leading feature, Maible, limestone, and iron arc found, and there are many manu- 
factories of Avool, cotton, leather, Hour, paper, lumber, etc. The I'jicttu'csque scenery 
has attracted from the large cities many residents, Avho have embellished the region with 
elegant rural home.s. Go. seat, Pittslleid. 

BEBESHIEE, a midland co. of England, bounded n. by Gloucester, Oxford, and Bucks, 
e. by Oxford and Bucks; s.e. by Surrey; s. by Hampsliire, and av. by Wiltshire. Great- 
est length, 50 m. ; aA^erage breadth, 15. Area, 752 sq.m., nearly one half of AAdiich is 
under tillage, one fourth in pasture, and one sixteenth in wood. ""B., which is one of the 
most beautiful of the English counties, lies in the valley of the Thames, and ha.s an 
undulating surface, rising m some parts into hills. Older {ertiary strata, consisting of the 
Loudon clay, occupy the e. part of the county; cretaceous strata, the middle; and oolitic, 
the west. X range of chalk-hills, or downs, connocted Avith the Chilterns on the e., and 
tlie Marlhorough'Downs on the w., cro.sses the country into Wiltshire, from Reading to 
Wallingford, rdtaining at While Horse Hill (so called from the gigantic figui'e of a horse 
rudely defined in tiie chalk — a relic of ancient times) a height of 803 feel. Between this 
range—tlic av. part of which is occtipied by sheep-AAulks — and a smaller oolitic one skirting 
the Valley’' of the Thames, is the vale of While Horse, llic richest part of the county, 
and tlradned by the Ock. To the s. of the Downs is the fertile AUile of Kenner, drained by 
the rive 1 ' of that name, audits feeder, the Lam bourn. To the e. is the forest district, 
comprising Windsor forest, part of Bagdiot Heath, etc. The forest chiefly consists of 
hazel, oak” beech, ash, and alder. Tlie~1duimes skirts the Avhole n. border of the county, 
winding through a course of 100 m., but in a direct line, only 52, and naAugahle nearly 
the Avhole way” It is the cliief river of B. , the other rivers of tlie county beinguts tributar- 
ies; of which the chief arc tlie Kennet, Leddon, and Ock. The Kcnne't is navigable for 80 
miles. The climate of B. is very healthy, being mild in the Amlleys, and bracing on the 
high lands. The soil varies greatly: in the vulfeys, it is gencndly a fertile loam, with a 
subsoil of clialk, gravel, or clay. Tlie country between the Valleys of Keiinet and 
White Horse consists chiefly of slieep-Avalk.s; and along the Thames", and to the av. of 
the Ridge Way, or Downs, it is chiefly dairy and pasture land. The cliief crops arc oats 
and Avheat. “Double Gloucester” and “ pineapple” cheese are exported in large quan- 
tities to London. There is a superabundance of liorses. Swine arc exteiisivedy reared, 
especially near Earingdon, the breed being one of the best in England, Property is 
very much di vided, and the number of genlienien’s seats and villas is veiy" great. The farms 
are generally of moderate size. The county is traversed by the Great Western railway 
and its branch lines, and by two canals. B. is divided into 20 hundreds, 151 parishes, 
and 12 poor-law unions. It returns 8 members to parliament, 3 for the county, 2 for Read- 
ing (the county town), and 1 each for WBndsor, Wallingford, and Abingdon. Besides 
these towns, there are the municipal horougli.s of Kewbury (the scene of tAvo severe 
conflicts in the civil war) and Maidenhead, and the market-towns of Earingdon, Hiin- 
gerforcl. Wantage, Wokingham. East Ilsley, and Lambourn. The pop. of”B, in 1871 
Avas 190,475 (97,078 males and 99,897 females), showing an increase of .20,219 since 1801, 
Avhen the pop. Avas 176,256, and of 85,995 or 78 percent since the first census in 1801. 
Tlie county has no manufactures of any importance. The British and Roman remains 
are numerous, including Roman roads and many camps and barrows. Of the old castles, 
the principal relic is Windsor (q.v.V, of monastic establisliinenls, the abbeys of Abing- 
don and Reading. The ehurclies arc small, and, from the scarcity of biiilding-stone. 
are often constructed of chalk and flint. There are many ISforman churches, erected in 
the Pith and loth centuries. 
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BEKLEBURG, or Berlebuhger, BIBLE, pnWlslicd by unknown editors at Eerie- 
burg, in Germany, 1726-29. It is an original translation, with a running exposition, 
giving the literal,*' spiritual, and hidden or mystical interpretation, it has the character- 
istic excellences and defects of pietism. 

B^EXEH’GAS, a group of rocky islands in the Atlantic ocean, off the w. coast of the 
Portuguese province of Estremadura, and 10 m. n.w. of Peiiiche. The principal one, 
named Berlenga, is f ortifiedj and has been used as a state-prison. 

BSELIGHITOEl', Goetz or Gottfkieb vox, “ of the iron hand,” a German knight 
of the 16th c., may, with Ulrich von Hiitten, be considered as the last worthy repre- 
sentative of the chivalry of thennddle ages, then expiring. He was b. at Jaxt hausen, 
in Wilrtemberg, in the ancestral castle of his family, which may be traced back into the 
10th century, His education -was conducted by bis uncle Kuno, wdtli wdioin he attended 
the diet of Worms in 149S. He gratified his passion for -war at first l»y taking part in 
several of the cjuarrels between German princes, and at the siege of Landshiit lost liis 
right hand, which Was replaced by one of iron, yet sho wn at Juxt hausen. AViien the 
general peace of the country had been established under Maximilian L, Goetz retired to 
liis castle. But a restless spirit, and the general turbulence of tlie time, involved him in 
continual feuds with the neighboring barons and free cities, in which he displ-ayed a 
mixture of lawless daring and chivalrous magnanimity. Having joined duke Ulrich of 
AVurtembergagainst the Swabian league, on the duke’s expulsion, he was taken prisoner, 
and had to pay a ransom of 2000 florins. In the peasants’ war of 1525, he took part with 
the insurgents, and was chosen leader of a part of their forces. In his narrative, he 
ascribes this step to compulsion; more likely it wuis his own restless and turbulent spirit, 
and a desire for revenge on his old enemies of the Swurbian league. On tlie unforlimate 
issue of the war, he at first made his escape, but was afteiavards fallen upon unawares 
by a band of leaguers, who extorted an oath that Ire would apjx'ur before the league 
when summoned. Accordingly, he liad to appear at Augsburg, where he wars kept in 
arrest for several yeans, and at last sentenced to }jerpefcual imprisonment in his own 
castle, and, in case of his breaking this couditiou, to a tine of 20.000 florins, lie passed 
eleven years in this state, and w^as only pardoned on the dissolution ol tiie league. He 
died J\ily 23, 1562, after having still taken part in cjunpalgns in Hungary and in Franco. 
Ho wrote an account of his own life, published by Pisiorius (Nurn. 1731; Bresl. 1818), 
which furnishes an excellent picture of the social life and maimers of the period, and on 
which Goethe grounded his drama of Guet?, wa B., traudated by sir AYaltcr Scott. 

BSELDT', the capital of Prussia, and seat of the imperial government of Germany, 
one of the finest and most iinpoTtant cities of Europe, is situated on the Spree, in lat. 
52° 30' n., hmg. 18° 24' east. The city is built upon a fiat sandy plain, wfliicli, though 
cultivated, is far from being fertile. The Spree, at tills place about 200 ft, wide, with a 
current so sluggish as scarcely to be perceptible, divides the city into tw'o nearly equal 
])aris, and communicates with the Oder and the Baltic by ca'nals. A more unlikely 
site, in some respects, could hardly have been selected for a city, as, from its flatness, 
and the sandy character of the soil, much inconvenience results to the inhabitants; in 
summer, the heat reflected from the sand is very intense, and clouds of dust, rise con- 
tinually; while in winter, the cold is equally great. There being little or no declivity, 
water stagnates in the streets, producing effects wiilch can easily be imagined. In the 
Friedrich’s-strasse, about 2 m. long, there is not a foot of descent from one end to the 
other. Hot withstanding these natural distidvnntages, howaiver, the advance of the city, 
especially in late year.s, havS been extraordinary. In 1801, the city covered an area of 
14,000 acres, and in 1871 of 24.000 acres. In 1858, tlie pop, wms 45d,000; in 1871, it was 
825,889 (including 21,000 soldiers); in 1875, 966,87,2. Although, as far l)ack ns the 18lh 
c., the central part of the present city was inhabited, B. wxns long little more tlmn a fish- 
ing-village; it wms not till tlm great elector, Frederick AVilliam (1640-88), ])ad united the 
separate duchies of wfliich Prussia is now^ formed, that B. became of consequemee as tlie 
most central town, and the capital of a large state. His successor, Frederick L, the first 
king of Prussia, bfilowed the footsteps of his predecessor in enlarging and h(niutifying 
the capital; and at the close of hi.s reign, in the end of the 17th e.*' the ])op. numbered 
about 50,000. In the next century, itVeceived accessions of French and Bohemian colo- 
nists. driven into exile by religious persecution. Every inducement wais then held out 
to bring foreigners to settle in the rising city. Under Frederick tin? great, E. continued 
to prosper. At his death, tlie inhabitants numbered 145,000. After the peace of 1815, 
B. increased with extraordinary rapidity, and, being the seat of government, a focus of 
+he arts and sciences, and a great center of commercial enterprise, it has gradually risen 
to a position wdiich fairly entitles it to its present rank as the metropolis of the German 
empire. 

The center of the city is now devoted almost exclusively to commerce, and 
round this part, extending considerably beyond the city boundaries, are congi’cgated 
the residences of the citizens. Small towms and villages are gradual!}^ being incor- 
porated with the great city; Moabit lias already disappeared as a kiparate com- 
munity, and Charlottenburg, a town of 18,000* inhabitants, is likely soon to fol- 
low. B. .consists of ten different quarters and six suburlis, containing about 480 
streets, 58 squares, 700 public buildings (including 60 churches}, and 15,000 privaio 
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nes lor teachers and missionanes; asylums for the deS di mh nmf f>Un,i I • i 
learned societies. In 1870, there were 18 theatere in EeV 

pop. are Erotestants, 6 per cent Komati Catholics, and 4 per emt Jewf Chmch ™inl® 

tlem^o^n’. no.?lected: of the total number of ProtetLte'Icwfl 

average, attend divine worship on Sundays I ‘ 
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park nea? t'he”town" .‘"1 'argest and most important 

ion ’ti^ the operadiouse, the royS chateau of 

]0U, the naitioi s monument, and the nionument of victory 190 ft hio-h iwentlv 
ererted m commomoralion of the great victories of 1870-71 rtc’ 

hrci nun cities. In Ibre, there appeared 3u3 journals, of which 33 were ciaily papers. 

BERLIN, a city in Green Lake co., Wis., 94 m. w. of Milwaukee on Pov river 
Oraneh of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad’: pop, mi-in 
Uiml'.H, several manulactories and steam communication with Green hay, 

tiiiough Like vviiinebago, and the lower Fox rjver. ' 

, . , BESLIIT BECEiEES. -See Contin'ental System. 

AndubaVacca, 1772-1826; an Italian umrgeon, the head of a 
i"bool ot cluneal surgery m tiie university of Pisa, who constructed instruments for 
^eiattons in cystotomy, fistula, fracture of the femur, etc.; he improved other instru- 
ments, and wrote ou professional subjects. ' . mproveu ouici msiru- 

whisky made chiefly from beet-root, potatoes, etc. See 

BEEiIOZ, llKCTOK. a fertile musical composer, was b. Dec. 11, 1803, at La-C6te- 
iffl'tnl?*!’- of Isere. France, where hi.s father was a physician 

uevoted 'i ‘" W MWw the medical profession, he 

rievoted hunself to music, and proceeding to Paris, studied at the conservatoire de 

musique JJ^ndcu’ Lesiumr and Reicha, In 1828, the second prize at the conservatoire was 

Sardami'palm won the first. He now wTnt 
taltaly, where lie resided about two years; and on his return, published several comoosb 
tions the merits of which were much canvassed. His works are too numerouf for 
specification ; but among the most successful are the symphonies of Earold Homeo et 

Damflmmft1«-^7'""“f'“"^ the rlqnfem Lr ?L iS of gtn 

Xiamrcmonl, 18o^; the overture to Oar naval lionmn, and the Uymne d la Franc6,%(ix- 


Bern. 


formed Aug. 1, 1844, by an orchestra of almost a thoiisriiid musidans. B. afterwards 
conducted many concerts in Russia, Gcnnuiiy, and Eiighind. In ISd), lie was made a 
chevalier of the legion of honor; and in. 1806, was elected a ]neml>er of the instilutc at 
Paris, lie was also librarian to the coiiservatoire. Tlie peculiariiy of tlie Cf>in.positions 
of B. consists in their entleavor to make instrumeiitai mn^ic the exponent of particular 
feelings as well as general t motions. vSome ctritics are of opinion tlnd, tliis nptlon has 
led the composer int() extravtigaiice and incoheremje; while others speak in lugh terras 
of tlic fresh noiss and individuality which characterize liis style, and look upon him as the 
chief of the romantic school of niasic. B. died ihli .Mar., 1809. 

BEESI, in fortification, is a ledge or pathway, from o to 8 ft. in. widlli, at tlie bottom 
of the outside of a rampart, wdiere it joins the scarp or inner side (rf the ditch. It is 
almost on a level with the natural surface of the groiiml: and serves in part as a passage- 
wmy for tiie troops of the garrisoD, and in part as a means of [)rev(.mting the uiidi from 
being filled with earth and mbbiBh, wiien the ram})ai’t is battered by tiie liesiegers. 

BERMEJO. or YtiFaiEJO, a river rising in Bolivia, llo^ving through several Argentino 
provinces, and joining the Paragmiy about 30 m. above the mouth of tlie Parana. I14 
length is 1200 m., or double that of the direct line from head to mouth. 

EEEIdOm'SEY, a s.e. suburb of Loudon, on the s. bank of tbcTliames, and traversed 
by the Greenwich rail way. It has extensive taiiyards and wiiarfs. Pop. of parish (1871), 
80,429. 

BERMUDA GRASS, recently brought to tl,ie southern states from India; valuable 
both for pasturage and hay, especially in wairm regions. 

BSRMU'BAS, or Somviers’s Isles, were so named respectively fn')m Bermudez, a 
Spaniard, wiio tirst sighted them in 1527, and from sir George Sommers, an Englishman, 
whose shipwreck here in 1609 was the immediate occasion of tlieir btdng colonized from 
Virginia — itself only four years old — in IGll, 'hhis low tmd lonely archi|.)elago is a mere 
group of specks, for, though it mimbers perhaps 500 islets, yet it UKaisurcs only about 
12,000 acres in all; the whole occupying a space of about 20 m. in length by little more 
than 6 in breadth. The value of this natural fortr(^ss,^which can hardly be overrated, 
arises from its situation. In lat. 32“ 20' m, and long* 64“ 50' w., liie B. occui)y, com- 
mercially and politically, a singularly commanding position. At a distance of 600 m. 
from cape Htd.tcras, in NortlPOaroiioa, they are about equally remnt(* from the 11. of 
Maine and from tlie s. of Elorida; again, between the two grand divisions of British 
America, they form an almost indispensable bond of uinoii; and lastly, they liunk, 
on either side, the two living liighw^ays w’hich vespeciivedy lead from the n. Atlantic 
to tlie gulf of Alexico, and from the gulf of l\Icxico to tiie n. Atlantic. The four prin- 
cipal islands are—St. George’s, 84 m. in length; Bermuda, 1.5; Somersci;, 3; and Ireland, 
3, the bnaidth lungiiig between 2 in. and 1 furlong. The minor islands of St. 

Cooper, Smith, Lcn^g-Bird, Rousucli, etc,, form iiumorous picturesque creeks iuid bays 
of gretit size and depth, such as the Great Sound, Castle Harbor, Harrington Sound, 
and others. Most of the other members of the group a Hi individually insigiibicant. many 
of tliem indeed wdthout name or inhabitant. St. George's isle, t.hc miltlary stedioii of 
the colony, commands the entrance of the only passage for large vesselsA-tlie narrow 
and intricate channel wduch leads to its landlocked haven being defended by strong 
batteries. From the strange shapes of most of tiie islands and the number of spacious 
lagoons, the comraunicatiuns are almost as necessarils'* liy water as those* of Venice; 
•while the cedar-boat-s glide under the bluest sky, through an element so clca-r as to reveal, 
even to its lowest depths, the many varieties of excellent lisli spoiling among the coral 
rocks, and the exquisitely variegated shells. On the stiaietui'e ainr fun nation of tlie 
archipelago, it is necessary merely to add, that It is tlie most northerly point on the globe 
■vidiere the living zoophyte still piles up its submarine ai*chit(‘ctuf(i. The climate inay 
be said to complete tlie paradise, resembling that of Persia, with the peculiar addition of 
a constant sea-breeze. Between Dec. and Mar., the tliermomelei- ranges from (lO" to 66“ ; 
in June, from 88“ to 86“ ; and betw^cen April and SepL, from 75“ to 79“. As the dew 
point ranges high, the air is moist at rdl seasons. With respettt to productions, the entire 
soil presents under tillage of cveiy description only 1227 ticres; in grass for cattle- fodder, 
33; and in wood or pasture, 10,339. Of the cultivated grounds, the main crops are 
potatoes, onions, and other, garden- vegetables, arrow-root, maize, etc. Besides being 
useful as a station for those British vessels of war wdiich are charged wu'th tiie cau’e'of the 
West Indies on tlie one side, and the northern provinces on tiie oilier, Bermuda wuis 
formerly an important depot for convicts, but since tiie year 1862 it has ceased to be so. 
Between Bermuda and Halifax, ISTova Scotia, there is a regular steamer carrying the 
mails. In 1871, the total pop. was 12,121. The numbers of Avhite and colorcfl persons 
are approximately in the proportion of five of tlie former to soveu of the latter. Tiie 
value, of tlie exprirts for the year 1873 was £64,887, against £66,877 in the previous year; 
and that of the imports, £254,758 against £267,407. The governmental expenditure in 
1874 amounted to £36,488. The revenue from rum shows a markt'd and progressive 
increase from the year 1865. In the B., enuuicipatiuu lias been dec idedly benefidal, 
though here, as in Antigua, it was carried at once into full elteet without'the interme- 
diate stage of apprenticeship. The group is under the uiithorily of a governor, a council 




of Omemborp, and a.n assernblj' of 36. There.are 12 free, and 9 private. schools. .With 
regard to i^diigion, iiiore than three-fourths of the population belong t<> the church of 
Eiighuid, whicii lias four clergymen. The Presbyterians, Wesleyans, and Roman Cath- 
olics have one iniaister each. “ . 


BEEM, or Bebne, the most populous, and next- to .that of' the Grisons,. the' most 
extensive canton of Switzerland; its area being nearly .2650 sq.m. It lies between lat. 
4(h 20’ ami 47^ 30' n., and Ion. 50' and 8h2T' e. It has France on the n. ; on the other 
three sides it is surrounded by its sister-cantons. B. is one of the three governing can- 
tons of tiie Swiss conietlerailon (since 1849 it has been the perinaiieiit scat of the Swiss 
governuient), and had, in 1877, a population of 532,682™ about one fiflli of the total 
inha bit tints of Switzerland. Gf these, 66,000 "were Roinaii Catliolie.s, the rest Protest- 
ants. Idle fertiIrMailleys of the .iar and the Eminen divide the mountainous Ait dne 
region in the s. from the Jura moim tains in the north. The valleys of Simmouthal, 
Lauterbruuneii, Giindelwald, and Hash, ^in the s., called the Bernese OberniuJ, are ceie- 
brtited for dneir beauty. Tlie lakes of Thun, Brienz, Heucliatel, and Bienne, are in B., 
wdiich is Vvuilxnxal by tljo Aar and its several tributaries. The climate, from liie great 
diiference in the elevations of the territory, i.s necessarily very variable, and subject to 
sudden dianges, and frequent rains and logs, but it is generally healthy. Tlie di.-.tricts 
of tlie Aar and the Eminen are tlie most fruitiul, prodirdiig corn and fruits of \ai]‘ious 
kinds, and allbrdiiig excellent pasturage for cattle, which, with dairy prodiuic, form the 
chief agricultural wealth of Bern. Corn and potatoes are not raised" in suiheient tjuauti- 
ties for home consumption. Tlie vine grows in some districts, and hemp and liax iu 
small quantities are raised. The horses of the Emmenthal are much prizmi Tiie lakes 
abound with salmon uiul trout Iron, lead, and copper are found in the canton, which 
has also quarries of gypsum, marble, freestone, and granite, its mamifactui'es, w'hich 
are not extensive, consist cldetiy of linen, coarse woolens, leather, iron and copper wares, 
articles of wood, and watches. The canton is traversed by good, roads, and iis lakes and 
the river Aar are w’ell supplied with steam-packets. The educational condition of the 
canton is good. B. entered the Swiss confederation, in which it now holds the second 
rank, in 1352. In the 151 li and 16th centuries, it added to its possessions Aurgaii and 
Valid, which it lost during the wars of the first Napoleon; but it .received in reiurn 
Bienne and its territory, and the greatest part of the bishopric of Basle. The present 
eonstitiition of the canton, dating from 1846, is one of representative democracy. 

BERH, capital of the above canton, is situated in lat. 40° 57' m, and long. 7° 26' e., on 
alofiy sandstont; promontory, more tlnin 1700 ft. above ciie sea, formed by tlie winding 
Aar, which surrounds it on three sides, and is crossed by two stone bridges, one of wlilch 
is a magnilicent structure, upward.s of 900 ft. long, "with a central arclfiriO ft. wide and 
98 ft. high. The foiirlli side was defended liy forlitications, but the.se have been con- 
verted into public wuilks. B. has an imposing appearance from a distance, and a nearer 
view discloses one of the best ami most regularly built town.s in Europe, as it is Ihelinost 
in Switzerland. The houses are ma.ssive structures of freestone, resting upon arcades, 
which are lined with shops, and furnish covered walks on both sides of the street. Rills 
of wuiter dow' through Ihe streets, wliich are also adorned wltli nurneirms fountains. 
There are many fine public promenades in the environs, and the view of the Alpine peaks 
from the city Is magnilicent. The .principal public buildings are a Gothic cathedral, 
founded in 1421, wltli some interesting tablets and relics; a new and magnilicent struc- 
ture, design(‘d to accommodate tiie iSwi.ss diet ann administration; the mint, the hospital, 
and the university. B. has an interesting museum, and a valuable public library of 
50,000 volumes. The manufacturing industry of B. is not great — gunpowulcr, firearms, 
leather, straw hats, and paper, are the chief articles. Tt lias a considcral; e trade in the 
protliicc of the surrounding district. Pop. ’70, 36,000. B. was founded hy Berthold 
V., in 1191, who is said to Imve given it tlie name B., because h:e had killed a bear on the 
.spot. A cliarter from Frederick II., in 1218, mad(‘ it a free imperial city, and it gradu- 
ally extended its posses.sions until it became an iiidepeudenl state; and between 1288 and 
1339, siicce,s.sfnl!y resisted the attacks of Rudolf of Hapsburg, i-Vlliert his son, and Louis 
of Bavaria. When the French entered B, in 1798, they found 30,000,000 of francs in 
the treasury. The corporate ])roperty of B. is very large — sufficient to defray all muni- 
cipal expenses, provide the wliole of "the citizens with fuel gratis, and besides to leave a 
surplus for annual distribution among them. B. is the residence of foreign ministers; 
and since 1849, tlie permanent scat oi* the Swiss government and diet, Haller, the dis- 
tinguished physiologist, wars born at Bern. On account of the traditionary d(;riva.tion 
of its name (old Suabian bern, a bear), bears have for several ceritunes been* muintaiiKHl 
in B. at the expense of the community. The French, when they captured B. in 1798, 
took possession of the bears, and sent them to the Jardin des Plantes, Paris; but the 
Beriie.se liavc since secured other specimens of their favorite animals, which arc one of 
the ‘bsights” of the city. 

BERN, or Bekne, CONFERENCE or DrsruTATTON OF, held in 1528, led to the 
establishment of tlie reformation in Bern. Some years before, the bisliop of Lausanne 
demanded the imlictmenl id’ certain preacliers of reform doctrines, but tlie city council 
refused to interfere. The conliict increased steadily until, in Nov., 1527, tlie great coun- 
cil decided to settle disputes by appeal to the ’AYord of G6d, Invitations were sent to 
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the principal hisliops, and the leagues of both parties were asked to send delegates and 
learned men. .The bishops declined, and Charles V. advised trust and recourse to the 
anticipated general council. But tiie B. council was held, and tlie event is considered 
to iiave been tlie turning-point in favor of tiie reformation. An account of the debates 
is found in Idbiubigne’s History of the Ueformation. 

BESHABOTTE. See Chakles XIV. 

BEEIIAL'BA, a t. of s. Italy, in the province of Potenza, OS m. w. by s. from Saranto. 
Pop. about 6000. 

BElvNALILLO, a large co. in Xew Mexico, bordering in part on Texas; 0000 sq.m. ; 
pop. '70, 7591. It is watered by the Eio Grande del Xorte, Kio de San Jose, and Bio 
Piierco. Co. seat, Albuquerque, 

BEEBAEB, Giieat St., Mans Jons, a famoir^ mountain-pass in the Pennine Alps, 
between Piedmont and the Valais. The pass attains an elevation of nioi’c than 8000 ft. 
above the sca-lcvel ; and almost on its very crest, on the edge of a small lake, which is 
frozen over 9 months out of the 12, stands the hospice, founded, in 962. !)y Bernard de 
Menthon, a Savoyard nobleman, for the henetlt of pilgrims to Rome, and now largely 
taken advantage of by travelers across the Alps. The hospice, said to be the Idghest 
habitation in Europe, is occupied by 10 or 12 St. Augustine monks, wiio, witii their noble 
dogs of St, Bernard breed, have rescued many liundred travelers fi'orn death by exposure 
to cold, orburial m the snow, whicli in winter ranges from 10 to 40 ft. in depth. The 
hiiinnnity of the monks shortens their own lives very considerably, the rigorous cold— 
which has been known to be 29^, and is frequently as low as IB"; and 20" below zeroF. — 
and the dirheuity of respiration, often compelling them to leave with ruined healtli before 
they have completed the period of their vow'— 15 years. Tiiey enter on tiieir humane mis- 
sion at the age of 18. The hospice is a substantial stone-building, capable of allording 
sleeping-accommodation to 70 or 80 travelers, and shelter to about SOO. As many as. 500 or 
600 persons have taken advantage of the hospitality of the monks in one day, and it is cal- 
culated that 8000 or 9000 travelers are annually indebted to their kindnes.s. "The resources 
of the monks are mainly derived from voluntary subscriptions and gifts, but they dra%v 
some trifle from independent property. Formerly, they liad much more from this latter 
source, but a forced contribution of £4800 to the government of the canton of Valais 
impaired their revenues very much. The pass, which was traversed in early limes by 
the Romans, Charlemagne, and Frederick Barbarossa, is celebrated for the pass{ige of 
30,000 French troops under Napoleon, in Hay, 1800. — Little St. B., wliich forms part 
of the chain of the Graian Alps, is the most convenient of the Alpine passes, and is sup- 
posed to have been the one by w-liich Hannibal led his forces into Ital 3 L It also pos- 
sesses a hospice, which is situated 7192 ft. above the sea. 

B‘£B2?AEB, Saint, of Clairvaux, one of the most influential theologians of the middle 
ages, \vas b. at Fontaine, near Dijon, in Burgundy, 1091 ; became a monk of Citeaux in 
1113; founded a new branch or that order at Clairvaux, in Champagne, and himself 
became its first abbot in 1115; died Aug. 20, 1153; and was canonized by Alexander III., 
1174. His ascetic life, solitary studies, and stirring eloquence, made* him, during hia 
lifetime, the oi*aele of Christendom. He was honored with the title of the “mellitilious 
doctor,’’ and his wTitings were termed “ a river of paradise.” He rejected the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception, which had been introduced into the French church, and 
rose above tlie cruel prejudices of his age in repressing the monkish persecutions of the 
Jews in Germaujx B.’is perhaps most widely known in connection with the disas- 
trous crusade of 1146. Charged by the pope to excite the religious zeal of the people of 
France and Germany, he accomplished his mission with bUally memorable success. 
Fields, towns, cities, and castles were in many places almost depopulated, and innumer- 
able legions, tired by his prophetic eloquence^ hurried to the east, nine tenths of whom 
never saw their homes again. 

Regarding B. in his more spiritual aspect, we may say that his mystic, but at the 
same time practical, Christian doctrine was a wdiolesome antidote to the dry and cold 
scholasticism whicli prevailed among the cluirchrnen of his age, although the intolcnince 
with which he treated Abelard (see Abelaiib) and Gilbert dePorree mustb'^ reprobated. 
Luther says of St. B. : “If there ever lived on the earth a God-fearing and holy monk, 
it w'as St. B. of Clairvaux.” In the course of his life, he founded 160 monasteries. Ilia 
writings are exceedingly numerous. They consist of e{)istles, sermons, and theological 
treatises. Of the first, Ave possess 439; of^the second, 340; and of the third, 12. They 
are all instinct with genius, though it is difficult for us now to appreciate their extraor- 
dinary influenee. The best edition of the wmrks of St. B. is that of Mabillon, printed at 
Paris in 1690 (2 yols. fob), reprinted at Venice in 1750 (6 vols, fob), at Paris in 1835-40 
(4 vols. 8vo), and again in 1854 (4 vols. 8vo). The monks of the reformed branch of the 
Cisterciatts,^ which he instituted, are often called, after him, Bernardines. He gave 
name also, in France, to the nuns of the Cistercian order, which his sister, St. Hiimbe^ 
Hue, is said to have founded. 

BERXAEB, Claude, a distinguished ph^^siologist, was b. at Saint-Julien, near Ville- 
franebe, in the department of the Rhone, on the I2th July, 1813. He studied medicines 
at Baris; was admitted in 1839 as a pensioner in one of the hospitals; and in 1841, 
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and circulatory systems. Fis lir^V wniur i^ypararas, aucl on tlie resplra^,.. . 

function of the pancreas, in vrr.’ich he dcnimistrUed on the 

the dis'cstion of fatlj^ bodies. ’'J'iiis o.ssay obtained p! ni the Umo aj^ent of 

anental physiology, and was printed in the oy.nd’ C «^P™- 
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BBRNARB, Jacques, lCoS-1718; a native of Dauphin 

-d Biatheniaties. nnrl nunitifov /-% 1 -* +H.-. ■\ir..n . 



educated" in thoai‘frisphvtechni^4rtoh^*'n4^ P“'’ "’'I ^^^PPicon; 

8ud was conspicuous for detbndiii^^'T^ n..,^ If ,!“£ «amp.aigiis after 1800. 

He adhered tt the re.s[maUo4 bm\4f Irda d ^ wlldf 

perruKssion to go to the United States In tliis connJiw be wf eni,! i .f 
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too much exhausted to proceed hy their guidance to 1lie hospir’c, or if they cannot hy 
t])cii‘ own effoj'ts dig away the snow which has covered hini, Lir'y run to give the alarm 
by signs wdiich are" at once understood, (’)nc I’amous clog, cedlo'.l Ihiri’y, in the earlier 
part of the present century, 'was instrnniental in saving the lives of no fewer than 4‘0 
human beings, llis most memorable aclucvement was the rescue of a little Ijov, whose 
mother had "been destroyed by an avalanclie, and wlioin he iiulneed to n-ioimt Iris back, 
and so carried him safe'to the hospice. The skin of this dog is pre.^ervc'd i:i The museum 
of Bern. — The origin of this valuable race of dogs is notwcdl ascertaineil, altiiongii they 
are supposed to have sprung from the ]>rogeiiy of a Danish dog l^d't at the liospico by a 
iraveleg and of the Alpine shepherds’ dogs. Anolimr account lepresejits an ihiglisk 
mastiil' as one of tlicir progenitors. Tliere are two subvarieties, liowe^;er; one with 
rougi). hair, like that of tlio Newfoundland dog, and of awhile cok)r, with Idack or 
tawnj' spots; the oTher, with close, sliort hair, inorci or less cloudcy! with gi'ay, iiver- 
coior, and black. Of the former breed, tlie numher is riow sniali. Tiio Jictid and yars 
resemble tliose of a water-spaniel, and the St. B. dog lias tbercforc been sometimes 
classed Aviih spaniels (q.v,). 

BEPJTAEBIIT, Baixt, of Sienna, b. in 1380 at Alassa-Carrrira,^ of a distinguished 
family, made liimself famous by Ids rigid restoration of tlieir primitive rule amongst the 
degenerate order of the Franciscans, of w-ldch he bec'mnc; a memben* in 1404, after having 
already, "in 139T, joined the brotherhood of the DimiplltuiH Muriw. In 1408, he was 
appointed vicar-general of Ids order for Italy. B. was unwearied anvi devoted in Ids 
activity during the great Italian plague of 1400, botli as cm impressive ju'eaelicr and an 
attendant upon the sick tiTid dying, . lie founded the Fratre.s ih a ])raucli of 

the Franciscan order, which already numbered more thaTi BOO monasteries in Italy during 
Ids day, B. died in 1444, and was canonized by pope Nicholas V. in 1450, jus festival 
being on the 20th of ?4ay. Ills eminently mystical works were published by iiudolf (4 
vois., Venice, 1501), and by Do la Ilaye (5 vols., Pai'is, IGBO). 

1 BEIi'HAEBDTES. See CiSTEiiciAN'S. 

BEBNAIIDO DEL CARPIO, son of Don Sancho de SaldaTiha and Xiinena, the sister 
of Alfonso II. of .LiCon, wlio had been secretly mariled. On learning of the affair the 
king inp'.rfsone;! Don Sancho and had Ids eyes put out, and the wife'vvas sent to a con- 
venh 1110 boy was brought up at court and gained early renown in the wars against 
tlie lloors, becoudng one/ of the most famous soldiers of the 0th century. Incensed 
because he could norobtain ids father’s liberty, B. went over to the lliloors an'd established 
himself in the strong castle of Carpio, whereupon the king prondsed to release the father 
if B. would suiToniier the fortress. It is uncertain what became of tljo father, who was 
not set free; but idstory states tliat B. went to France, wiicre he became a wemderfal 
kniglit errant. His name occurs frequeutly in I’tnnmice, chronicles, iTadads, and plays, 
aiKpis the dtle of. an epic poem published in 1024. Lope de Vega makes hini a national 
hero and the conqueror of Roland at Roncesvallos. 

BERNARD OF CLUNY, monk of Cluny, under the abbot Peter tim venerable, about 
1122-50; anlbor of a long poem in Latin calied Contmtipt of the 'WorhL wlTich ranks with 
Dies Irop Hiabat Mater, and otlicr niedisevai cliurcli lileraUire, Beveral modern hymns 
are portions of B. s poems, such as Jenisaleai the Golden, Brkf Life is here oar 'jjor- 
tmi, etc. - ■■■■ 

BEBITAUEB., Agnes, the beautiful daughter of a poor citizen of .AiigslTurJ, in the 15th 
c., wliose sad story looks llker romance than history. Duke Ali)rocht of j iavaria, only 
son of tlie reigning duke Ernst, satv the maiden at 'll tom’nuT'ncnt at Augs1>urg, given iii 
his honor by the nobility, and fell violently in love witli her. Albrecl)! vvn/ young, 
.handsome, {unl manly, and Agnes was not iiLsen.sil)le to his attractions and ]jl,s rank; hiit 
she wtis too pure todisten to Ids overtures til! ho promised to marry her. 1’hey were 
Ih.en secretly united, and Albreclit caiTied ids young wilh to tlm castu; of Vohburg, wldcli 
lie inherited from Ids mother. Here they enjoyed their matrimonnil liappiness undis- 
turbed. till Albrecht’s father formed the plan of 'marrying Ids .son with Aiuia, daughter 
of Erieh, duke of Brunswick, The determined oppdsilion he met with socm made him 
aware of Ids son’s attachment to the Augsburger’s daughU'r, and of Dm strength of his 
passion for lier; and he resolved to take energetic measure's to brealr it oil. He acx'ord- 
ingly contrived that, at a tournament at Regensbui‘g, the lists wm'o shut na'uinsi, Ills son, 
as one that, against the rules of cldvahy.Vas living wiD] a woman in lieentiimsness. 
Albrecht swore that Agnes was Ids wife" but in vain; he was still oxclut'h.'d. He now 
made Ag-rjcs be openly lionored as duchess of Bavaria, gave her a. numerous reDuiie ol 
servants as a princess, and the castle of Strau’oing for a residence. Blie, full of sad forC' 
bodings of a dark fate, erected in the Carmelite convent of the place an on)t(vrv and a 
tomb. As long as duke WiHiara, Albrecht’s unde, lived, wlio wms greatly attached to 
his nephew, nothing further was attempted against Die ha])plm*ss of tlie lovers. But 
after Ids brother’s death, duke Ernst no longer restrained his anger, and, in (he absence 
o'f Albrecht, ordered Agnes to be arrested and exeouti'd without ilday, Acensed of sor- 
eery, bywhich she xvas alleged to have hewitcla'd Albreelit, slu' was carrHal, bound hand 
and foot, by the executioners to the bridge of the Danube, and in tlm jircsenc'c of the 
whole people throwp into the river (Oct. 12, 14B5). The current having floated her again 
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rn the side, one of llie excculioners mii T\dth a long pole, and fastenins: it in her golden 
hair, held iier ii.’ulcr the wner td! she was drowned. :]i[addened al this^ilrocitj, Aibreeht 
took up arms ag.-dnst his father,^ and, in league with his other encuucs, wasted tlie coun- 
try. It v.’as in vain tinil duke l-hnist enlv(!ated his son to relent. It was not till the 
ej'nperor Sigisniund, and the other triends of the family, muted their exhortations, that 
Alhreeh.t at last reUinnal to ius father’s f-ourt, where, after a time, lie consented to many 
Anna of Arunswielv. To regain the forfeited regard of his son, duke Ernst iuul a chapel 
eo'cted o\'er the grave of t’ne murdered lady, and Albrecht founded in the ye:ir of her 
{it'alli vusliy luassi-s lor her in lUe Oarnielite luonastery at JStraiibing; evch after twelve 
years he reiicwved tlm foundation, and had die bones of his honored wife" transferred 
to the tomb provided by herself, ami covered wdLli a marble monument. The unhappy 
lovos of Albrecht and Agnes were long the theme of popular song; and the story lias 
been made the subject of iifc least three tragedies, one by Jul. Korner (Lcip. 18:;21), another 
by A. BOttger (Jjd ed. Leip. 18d0). 

BEEIdAY, a t. of France, in the dep. of.Eure, pleasantly situated on the right bank of 
the Caiarentonne, 26 m. w.n.w. of Evreux. Poo. ’76, 6087. IVooien, linen, ^md cotton 
manuCacUu’cs are actively carried on, also paper-making, bleaching, dyeing, and tanning. 
Adhere is a coijsideradnle trade not only in the products of these maiuifacTures, but Tn 
grain, cider, horses, mid cattle. B. is the seat of the greatest liorsc-fair in France, which 
is held in Lent, and is atteiuh'd by nearly 50,000 persons, Avbo congregate from all parts 
of France, ch icily to purchase post and diligence horses, for xvhich Fiormandy has long* 
been ceh^braled. B. is the scat of a tribunarof commerce. The clnireh of St.‘ Croix has 
a large ansi magnihceiit altar, and marble statues and sculptures: the churcJi of La Cou- 
ture was formerly ceiebraied for the cure of persons possessed of evil spirits. The grain- 
market i occupies i>a rt of the remains of an interesting old abbey church. B. has a communal 
college, and a hospital. 

BSBSrBIJEtr, a t. in the German duchy of Anhalt, till 1863 capital of Anlialt-Bern- 
burg, lies on the Saale, 23 m. js. of IMagdebiirg, in lat. 5F 47' n. ; long. 1 V 45' east. Two 
parts of Pb, surrounded by walls, lie on tbeleft bank of the i'iverrand are united by a 
bridge wJlh the third part on the op]) 0 .site side, wlucli has a castle, Imt is not walled. "B. 
is well built, lias several literary and charitable institutions, and manufactures of porce- 
lain, paper, and starch. Pop. -’75, 16,929. 

PIEPMEBS, or BATINES, Lady Juliawa, prioress of Sopewell nunnery, near St. 
Albans, Fngland, w*as a daughter of the sir James Berners vrho was Leheachal in the 
3’eigii of Pildiard II. Tlie daughter was celebrated for beauty, spii’it, and passion for 
field sp{<rts. Ouc of Die earliest tnocliictions of English printing is attril/utcd to her pen: 
The pti'tynjjiiy to Haickpuge, Ihnitynge, and Fyt<,diinge frith an Angle; and also a 

rigid iiobhi Treatyse on the Lygnage of Cot Armours, endyuge. with a- Treatyse ndikh spm- 
fyeth. of JV.tsynge ofAurnys. A p;irt of this wuis printed as early as 1486. Tlie informa- 
tion on imnling is'liitched into rhyme, but has no discernible relation to poetry. 

BBIllHAEB, Duke of Weimar, a celebrated German general, w*as b. 6tb Aug., 1604. 
lie was the youngest of the eight sons of John, third duke of Saxe- Wei mar. ^Cn the 
oiilbrca]; of Die tiilrty years' war, he took the side of Protestantism against Die emperor, 
and first distinguished himself in 1622 at the bloody battle of Wimp)fmi. Subsequently, 
lie became coionel in the army of Christian IV., king of Denmark; took part in the 
bold expedition of Manstleld thmugh Silesia to Hungary; and, after the sudden death 
of the lathn*, reunited himself wuDi The Danes under the. markgraf of Baden-Diirlach. 
At the solicltaDons of his brothers, how’cver, he now wilhdre-w from the Danish service, 
and returneil to Weimar in War., 1628. ‘ Three years later, Gustaviis Adolphus made his 
appearance in Germniyy, and B. was one of the first who ftew* to his stamlard. After 
a hrilliant career, lie bf'carac suddenly ill, and died at Ncuburg on the Uhine, 8lh July, 
1639; according to some, of a pestilential disorder then prevalent in the camp; but 
according to BIT own opinion, and that of others, of poison, administered bjWiis phy- 
siciaii, Bland ini, Avho is supposed to have been in the pay of Fran(*e. 

BEKATIAPiDT, Sak,a, b, about 1845; the daughter of a Jewish father and a Dutch 
moDier. The motlier lirouglit lior, a mere cliild, ironi Anisterclam to Paris, and placed 
her in a convent at Versailles, wiiere she remained several years. On leaving the convent 
slie. wn.s asked what she iiilciided to lieeome. The reifiy wvns, “ An actress ul the Comedie 
Francais, or a nun.” Obtaining admission to the conservatoire she soon exhibited marks 
of talent. Slie- made her first appearance in 1862 Iphigenka , in Victor Hugos version 
of tlie old Greek tragedy of Iphigenda in Aulk, and she was at once successful. After- 
wards at the Comcdie, at the Gymnase, at the Porte St. Martin, and others, she appeared 
in .such plays as Phwdre, Brdanninis, TlaAfarriage of Figaro, The Stranger, Rome Vamcn, 
etc., alwunT with increasing succ-ess. Perhaps her strongest charaGt(3r is Donna Sok in 
Victor HiigoT JlernanL In :1879, she appeared in London with great success. EHorts, 
thus far unsuccessful, have been made to bring her to the United States. She is not 
only an actress of wonderful brilliancy, but a sculptor of no mean repute, and also 
soinething of a painter. In person slie 'is remarkable; a thin, attenuated, nervous oi^an- 
izalion, but little more Iban a skeleton, but as full of life as the most robust of creatures. 
Her private life is peculiar; she dresses for the most pari in trousers and pea-jacket, a 
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suit that might 'W'ell enough he "worn by a man, and she exercises all the legitimate free- 
dom that might become a*ymimg and independent bachelor. 

BESHI, Fiiancesco, called also Beuna or Bernia, a favorite Italian poet, froo? 
whom comic or jocose poetry has the name of Versi Berneschi, wsls horn at Oanipovec 
chio, in Tuscan about 1490. He first entered the service of cardinal Dovizio da Bib 
biena, and was afterwards for several years secretary to Ghiherti, chancellor to (hcnient 
VIL, and bishop of Verona. About 1533, he betook himself to Florence, wliere lie Vv-as 
made a canon, and lived in favor with the two Medici, dufce Alessandro, and cardinal 
' Ippolito, till his death in 1536. His Opm'6 Biirlesche {2 voh.^ ^ 1548; Loud. 173ij 

are. to be found in the Olmsm itaidand (Mil. 1806). His recast or rifaciiiienfco of Boiardo’s 
Orkuulo Jnmmorato was received with such favor tliat it was thrice reprinted from 1541 
to 1545. A critical edition Avas published at Florence, 1827. Berni’s version, or dilution, 
is still read in Italy, in preference to the original.— Count Fkancesco Bekni, b. 1610, 
d. 1G93, the author''of eleven dramas, and some lyric pieces, is not to be confounded witli 
the former Borni. , 

BEEITIEB,, Fuan^ois, a French physician and traveler, was born at A ngers, in France. 
Having taken Ids degree of doctor at Montpellier, he departed for the east aliout .165-1, 
and visited Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and India, in. the last of which countries he resided 
for twelve years in'tlie capacity of physician to Aunmgzebe. On his return to France, 
he published an account of Ids travels in India in 1670-71. The work is delightful in 
style, accurate in the delineation of manners and customs, as well as in the descriptions 
of places, and clear in the exposition of the causes of those political events that carried 
AuruDg7Ad)e to the throne. He visited England in 1685, and died at l^aris on the 22d 
of Sept., 1688, 

Tlie titles of his chief works are as foyows; Voyages de M, Bernier cordemnt la 
Bescripimi des Eiats du Grand Mogol, de Vlndomtan, du Boyaums de CaeliemiTe, etc. ; 
Minaoirc mr le Quietmie des Bides; Ahrege de la FhilosopJde de Gassendi; Sentiment de M, 
Descartes. 

BEMI'HA, a mountain of the Rlifletian Alps, upwards of 13,000 ft. high, in the 
Swiss canton of Grisons, with a remarkable and extensive glacier, Morteratsch, The 
B. pass, which attains an elevation of 7695 ft., and over whicli a carriage road has been 
constructed, unites the valleys of the Engadine and Bregaglia on the n. with the 
Valteliiie on the s., but is dangerous on uccoaut of avalanches. 

BEEITI'NI, Giovanni Lorenzo, a famous Italian sculptor and architect in tlie time 
of pope Urban VIIL, was b. at Naples, 1598. lie early devotetl himself to sculpture, 
and in Ids eighteenth 3 ^ear finished his admired group of Apollo and Daphne, which gave 
promise of greater excellence than was afterwards realized by the artist. Pope Urban 
VIII. employed B. to produce designs for the embellishment of the Basilica of Bt. Peter 
at Korue. I'he hvonm haM(ie(ddiio. or canopy, covering the higlualtar of that edifice, the 
• palace Bnrberini, tiie front of the college de Propaganda Fide, the church of Sant' Andrea 
fl ^lonte Cavallo, and numerous ornaments in Bt.'Peter’s, are by Bernini. His gTcatest 
work in arch i lecture is the colossal colonnade of St. Peterk. In 1065, B. acccpled the 
flattering invifation of LguIs XIV:, and traveled to Paris with a numerous retinue and 
gi’cat pomp. In Paris, lie resided above eight montlis; but not wishing to interfere with 
the designs of Claude PeiTault for the Louvre, he confined himself entirely to sculpture. 
His visit, however, proved a higbl}" remunerative one. Richly laden with gifts, he 
returned to Rome, where lie died, Nov. 28, 1680, leaving a large forlune (about ,UT0(),00()) 
to his cliiidren. Besides his works in sculpture, B.- also left numerous paintings behiiul 
him. No artist, perhaps, was ever so much udniired and rewarded during his lifetime 
as B. ; but time has rather subtracted from than added to his fame.- 

BSBXOFII'LI was the name of a family that produced a succession of men, who 
became famous over all Europe for the successful cultivation and extension of various, 
brandies of malliematical and physical science. The familjr oi-iginally resided in Ant- 
werp, whence, in 1588, its iittacliracnt to the reforn.ied rdigioh forced it to seek an 
asylum in Frankfort. Afterwards, tiie Bernouillis settled in 'Basel, wdierc: they achieved 
the highest professional honors. Eight of them b«?camG higiily distinguished; but 
special mention can he made here only of the three most colebrated—J'anies, John, 
andDamel, 

James B. was b. at Basel, 25th Bee., 1654, wiiere he also d., ICtli Aug., 1705. He 
devoted his life to the stinly of mathematic.^, of wliieh he became professor in the iiui- 
vo?.'sity of Basel, succeeding in that chair the distinguislied Megerlin. Among his first 
%vorks were, A Method gf Tea^ehing Mailiematies to the i>7/;n7.,'1md ITnmrsal Tables m 
Dialling. These were followed OonamenKovi Systemads (Jometanim, being an essay 
on comets, vsuggested by the appearance of the comet of 1680; and mi essay T)e. Gravifaie 
Mtheris.^ Besides a variety of memoirs on seientific subjects, he published no other 
work of importance. De Arte Conjectandi wms a posthumous work concerning llie exten- 
sion of the doctrine of probabilities to moral, political, and economical subjects. His 
meiEoirs will be found in the Journal des Satans and Aeta Ernditomm ; his collected wmrks 
were published in 2 vols.^ 4to, at Geneva, in 1744. Among his triumphs are to be 
t^oorded his solution of Leibnitz's problem of the isochronous curve, his dcterminatioji 
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scieiT^-os at Har! ’., jiad nieinhcrs of thl ai.^der^ associates of ijie acaricniy of 

cliciin-eai as v.’eli as (o inj-'Jn'raalical science tjevoted himself to 

and soon aitta riof.-sorof aiethcmaties r^n!; lie became a doctor of medicine 
ceed iiLs brother .Jinn.-s In Uio university of Basel i*emoved to sue-- 

wmeli he had no :U].erim' in Euro’-^e iif hi^ rhv * tt i matbematies, in 

achievemeiits a.-o Lhe d- temilnethm nf Amomv his 

f ^'Ue-Ju-.’^ Ili^ coil.-ctr^d descenV’ and the invention 

wiioljolrn. ■Vliai^sVa'sItaiemrfiiJS^^ »■''■. KSS. ,va, ,l,o 

tics. i.jic fanub/ rtputailoji coiiv helncd hi^i t ti e'iedicme as well as to matheina- 
Petershm- which lie li.ld IVn- seVn.nrvel f prolessorship of mathematics at st 

Basel, uiuen against tl.e ^vij] of the cvlr ' it iiowcver, he ulliiuately retired to 

of aiiatoj.iy and bntrj.;/, a-'d of exjUTimental and'^sucamhol 

various wuiaos ];ct,vcen lElU a.nd 1750 of wldeli theVldef He published 

..widjj .e,;;?: £,StS,”; ft, S' "■ 

Ills uncle Daniel. At the ave of ‘d ho nruufvw] ^ iiom his lather and aiterwards fixmi 
physics, which }i;s uuoio rosisn'c.r o!i iiccoui t ’b 

soon bec!!i»ca!!ici.U,ei- of or.eh of the scient lie soAiil^ Af advanced rapidiy, and 
married a grand-daui'liS.er of fin- .-rcit nvithemntff; ^ t? * , coiitment. lu 1789, ha 
lowed in a few voed by fna drownihr of hAmsbam] the wedding was fol- 

the Acts of the St. Pete ■sinivg aeadem/ • i hfnlw 1 His pai>ers arc in 

and law: an^ 7 fsSSC mathematic, 

lie succeeded his fatlier a.s rA-ebnb f ,nlb?L university of Bo.sd 

petitor for prices of the Paris academ v of st-' lnA“^iT““‘^ successful ci.ml 

died in his house. aoaa.n..^ of .sc.ence.s. He was a friend of ilaupertuis, who 

guislib ill scie;;<'edbi:n(|tuhdbb'hel''b?rl f'® ^b'®® named John, di.stin- 

of doctor in philosopirl and ‘fio wd'',d,,jf f®.”' “S'® of 13 he took the de<''roe 

England aiifover jlulo.il; and hi wfit im ^ If 

geography, and -ma<iiemat:c.s. In 1774 }%" fAntif 1 ““d works on astroimmy, 

MkmenU of Ahjci.m. ’ ® P^Wished a Erench translation of Euler’s 

»' ‘to. -.of Jota B., 

16 lie took tlic degree c: doctor in i.Mowmhv^^ Hutch, French, and Latin; at 
he received the hiahest degree in law He lilled th^el!!i'; °t Basel, and at 90 

he and his hrof^tHr D’U'ici v-t-vr* Jui-'Jsprudenco at Bern and 

academy ef Si. Peierslmra.; ^ivhero ABcoiardied^'a^^^^^^ 

honored his merrior v Itlha public fiinerai ' t^^^pi’ess Catherino 

n*,. n,j .T.,„, „ . 

He filled Ihe matiiehvilic.d cliair at thdiia nni! 7'^'*“'.? them in England, 

fessor of logic and law at Base!, ‘ lie edited some of 7®*^^ itj tridileo, and was pro- 

periA“ ‘‘'® and the "earaeV pSaS'^f tho 

gtiages'hi‘’UbVi!dvlC,dly o^Bi^sla^if was®b'?o®h 

wiiere his father was pastor A ISOO hf Vb/ptro ’ “I I'.ospcda, near Jena, 
devoted himself to the sludv of theohby philSVAlTT’®'^^,"^ 
he was aiipointod e.'itraordinary nbfbA of ovi™ mV it ^ eastern lariguages. In 18H 
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hi 
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imniplilct^ cAposHoiy ami critical, which appeard between'LSsf^'ifti- 
m his lexua.n io Kirscli’s CnreRtomafhm f^im'arn. nf .xmum i ^ <ina 184^, B. has driven 
fy vols., Leip. 18b2-b8\ proofs of his dilio'eut nud brought out a new edition 
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posed armed neutrality to Sweden. Late in life he prepared for the abolition of serfdom 
in Schleswig-Holstein, and gave full liberty to tlie press of tliat dueby. 

BERbTSTOHFF, ‘Johann Hartwig Ernst, Coiint, 1712-72; a J3anis]i statesman who 
was the representative of the goverrmient at the diet of Katisbon; niinister to France, 
secretary and councilor of state, and member of the ])rivy council in charge of 
I'oieign affairs. Fredeiick the Great styled B. the “ Oracle of .Den marl:.’’ Slriiensce 
put iiim out of office in 1770, but he was recalled two years later, just before 
liis death. 

BE'EOS, a genus of acaleylm ), of a division distinguished as dliogmde, i.e., mov- 
ing by means of (q.v.), very different from the mediiste, and of higher organization. 
This ‘genus is now the t\q3e of a family'' characterized by a nearly giobular oj* oval body, 
of a delicate jelly-like substance, with an alinienl ary canal passing tln’ongh its axis, 
which is vertical as the animal floats in the water; the body strengliiened by bands of 
somewhat firmer texture, “which run like meridian lines from pole to pole,” Tliese 
bands arc covered with rows of large cilia, the motion of whicli is extremely j-ajnM, and 
IS evidently controlled by the wdli of the animal, so that it swims with raj)idjly, and 
easily changes its course. The motion of the cilia causes a beautiful iridescence; tlio 
animals also are pbosphoresceiit by night. B. {or q/dipiic) pf/cv/.s' (tigured in the article 
Acalepii.®) is a beautiful little creature, very al,)iindaiit in the sea oii many parts of the 
Britisii coasts. It is provided with two very long and slender lentacula, which tiroceed 
from the sides of the body, and are covered with a great number of still liner lilaments. 
These organs are probably employed for seizing footl. This, and other kinds of B., form 
a great part of the food of whales, 

BEKQD'A, or Bere'a, a city of ancient Macedonia, at the foot of Mt. Bermius, vi.siled 
by St. Baiib w’ho preached there. The modern Veria, 3d m. w. of Balonica, is ou or near 
the site of Bereea. 

BEEO'SITS, an educated priest of Babylon, who had a knowdedge of tlie Greek language, 
and probably lived about 260 B.c. He wrote, in Greek, Ihree b<;oks of Babylonian- 
Chaldean liistory, in which he made use of the oldest temple archives of Babylon. The 
work was highly esteemed by Greek and Roman historians, but imfcrliinaicly only a few 
fragments liave been preserved by Josephus, Eusebius, Synccdhis, and others. Even 
those fragments are of great value, as they relate to the most obsciu’c portions of Asiatic 
history. They have been edited by Richter in hhBaroHi Ghakhtoi'im Ilidorki; qnca 
sunt, 1825. Tha Antlqu/itaMm Lihri Qnmqne cvm Comme/iianis Jofunus A)utii, lirst 
published in Latin by Eucharius Bilber (Rome, 1-198) as a w’ork of B., and often repub- 
lished, was the pseudonymous work of the Dominican, Giovanni Haruii of Vderbo. 

BEIIBE, E'cang de, an extensive lagoon of France, department Bouchas-div-Blione, 
with large salt-works and eei-flsherios. It discharges its surplus waters into the sea by 
the .Port- du-Bouc. 

BERRIEN, a CO. in Georgia, on the Alapaha and Little rivers; intersected l)y the 
Brunswick and Albany railroad; 750 sq.m,; pop. '80, 6,610— 803 colci'ed. Surface 
level, with much woo‘dland. It produces corn, rice, cotton, etc. Co. seat, NaJi- 
villc; ■■ . 

BERRIEN, a co. in-s.w. Michigan, bordering on Indiana; intersected by the Chicago 
and Michigan, the Lake Shore, and the [Michigan Central railroads; (iOO sqbn. ; pop. ‘bO, 
80,780; drained by the Pawpaw and St. Joseph’s rivers. Tlic surface in nearly level; die 
soil a deep loam, ‘bearing forests of hard limber. Productions entirely agriciUlural. Co. 
seat, Berrien Springs. 

BERRIEN, John Macpherson, 1781-1856; b. N. J, ; a lawyer, solicitor, and after- 
\vard3 judge of the eastern district of Georgia; member of the Georgia h'gisluture and of 
the U. S. senate; attorney-general in Jackson’s flrst cabinet; elected again to the senate 
in 1840, and in 1846. ■ 

BESBY, Bacen, the term employed in botany to designate a description of fruit more 
or less fleshy and juicy, and not opening when ripe. The inner layers of the pericarp 
(q.v.) arc of a fleshy or succulent texture, sometimes even consisting of mere cells tilled 
with juice, wdiilst the outer layers are harder, and sometimes cveii" woody. 'I'he seeds 
are immersed in the pulp. , A B. may be one-celled, or it may be dividi-d into a number 
of cells or comp, art meiits, wdiich, however, <are united togethm- not merely in the axis, 
but frorn the axis to the rind. It is a very common description of fruit, inid is found in 
many diltcaTut nalnral families, and both of exogenous and endogenous plants. As 
examples, may be mentioned the fruits of the gobseherry, currant, ‘ vine, barberry, bil- 
btTry, btd]adonna, arum,, bryony, and asparagus, which, although agreeingin their struct- 
ure, possess widely different properties. Seine of them, which are regarded us more 
strictly berrie.s, have the calyx adherent to the ovary, and tlieplncentas— frosn wliicli tlie 
seeds derive their nourishment— parietal, that is, connected with the rind, ns the goose- 
berry and currant; others, as the grape, have the ovary free, and the placentas ‘in the 
center of the fruit. -^The orange and other fruits of the same family, liaving a thick rind 
dotted witli numerous oil-glands, and quite distinct from th.e pulp of tlie‘frult. receive 
the name Jbesperidium; tue fruit of the pomegranate, which is very peculiar in the man- 
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SmctJre ;>’so sometimes dislinguislied from berries of tlieordinary 

MiiiLLiJiL liic name bmaiuta. See Pomegranate Freits like that nf th** 

oflnSd”(ler(q:v-rin*d:,t"40M0"^ 

]en<i’tli being about 100 m., and its greatest breadth Oo’ ^ • a 

nmoder'ortho^nC^’. and mound Pad! iSc 'iS’" 

Louise ekh‘st (laughter of Francis, afterwards king of the Two Sieibcs On 

¥js;s;g;'.£s%3;r^^ K: isi”£; 

.) v;«u fn r u I I ^ pretensions of her son as Henry Y. of France DuriiuT 

Imrp^iUiS^T^ScS 

sfS5£lF-^-lY 

rc;pi-cjsen.ed the rig, ts and poHlJ ,>f tfell^^rBou br^ni'’’ His Ie:dU„d!riS!;^<|':fi|y 
^nniTn ti'""? “' f'“ P"''*'"''' baokgrouad under Louis Pldlipperimra^llo 
k l-\ li 'V '‘’"’'r’’ position grew in importam-e. He repe!ite<ll\?uiider 

i M',. Mhlu fri “', P'''’""”:* prosecuted by the government, not only of his owi m rtv 

denf^Vf inclined to supiiort the government of tiio prosd 

den , Lotus isapoloon; and became a member of ins privy-council. But this .bhi nn; 

On^thMt^opr*^* 5 ^^*^ VVie.sbaden, in 1850, to do homage to the count of cimmhord 

Jn that occasion, he was openiv spoken of as the future minister of Henry V Whmi 
Changarnier was remoyal from his command, B. unihal with Tliiei4 a'Ll o'tlicrs To 

.against lia., roujul e.af. ^ In Ibol, lie was deleted a member of theFrencL aendemy 

oncomplimenlary allusions to the lower empire ^inc/ps 
^ fi prohifntion, however, heing removed in 24 hours B 

acklal .^leatly to ins reputation as an orator by his defense of Montalemhert (n v ) 
the government prosecution in Hov., 1858. He died 29tii Nov., 1868 

v\fh.mm or sharpshooters of the Italian 

in«>w)f niVsm‘fVinT)T?V n'KmarcjK his son, Victor Emmanuel, commenced a remodel- 
ing or the baidiman army. One improvement, brought about by gen Alecjsnndrn rlrUia 
Waimrira, was the formation of a, corps of hersaglicri ThosrwTL^rhrhf^^^ 

Twn il tTr ■‘^erviccaiblc dark^green uniform; and armed wVth lTng ^ 

wa ?- f of the Sardinian army during 

tlm Ita b n ^ took part in the battle of the Tchemava. During 

ILicj, 
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of King Swafurlara, wliom he had slain in battle, lie had twelve sons, w'lio inherited the 
taame of B., along with his warlike fury. 

BEPv'SERKER (to<? serk, or only in a shirt; i.e., without mail), a class of combat- 
ants among the early Norse people whose love of lighting led them to a fury of mad- 
ness. They were so wdlci that chains could hardly re-strain them. Friend or foe, bare 
breast or buckler, stick or slonc, dead or living, ail -were the same to the berserker tvheii 
the lit was on, and he v^?andcred aimlessly i’oith, “running an Indian niuclc at all he 
met.” In later times the title wnrs given to companies of hard lighters who were vt taiiied 
as body guards or special champions ofyenowned leader-s. ^ Tliese periodieal .tits of mg’o 
were calFed the “berserk’s course.” When under his mad intlueiiee, the B. was a rag- 
ing wolf to his friends and an armed maniac to liis enemies. In the Ynf/UityjH l-kiga ^\'o 
read: “But his (Odin’s) men rushed forward without mail, and w'ore as ma_d a.s dogs and 
wolves, and bit upon their shields, and w'ere as strong a.s bears or bulls. Men slew they, 
and neither lire nor iron laid hold upon them.” 

IBEETH, or Birth, in nautical language, is nearly eqiiivjilcnt to room or A 

ship’s B. is the space wliich siie occupies when at auclior, inciuding a small broudlli of 
sea all around her. The same name is also given to a messing or sleeping room on 
board ship, in a sense not very dillerent from that of the word mbln., d’o “ B.” a sliip’s 
crew, is to allot to each man the place wlmre his hammock, etc., arc to bo placed. luliie 
third-class cabins of passenger-steamers, wiicrc many sleep in onct room wUhout parti- 
tions or divisions, each one’s crib or bed-place is his berth. 

BEETHAj the name of several famous 'women of the middle ages, half-liistorical, hnlf- 
fabuloas(see Berciita). Bt. Bertha, whose day is kept on the 4th July, was the beauti- 
ful and pious daughter of C.’haribert, king of the Franks, who having married (5GJ a.d.) 
Althelbert, king of Kent, became the ihcans of his conversion, and of the spread of 
Christianity among the Anglo-Saxons. In the romances of the Charlemagne cycle, there 
figures a BERTiiA, called Iilso Berthrada with the big foot, as the daughter of count 
Charibert of Laon, wife, of Pepin the little, and mother of Ckivlemagne. In the roman- 
ces of tlie Bound TaUe, again, Bertha is the name of a sister of Cliarleiruigne, who 
makes ISlilo d’Anglesis the fatlier of Roland. Better known is Bertha, dtuightci* of 
Burkhard, duke of the Alemunni, and wdfo of Fuidolf II., king of Burguntty beyond 
Jura, who, after Rudolf’s death (937), acted as regent for her infant son, Konrad; after- 
wards married Hugo, king of Italy; and died ' towards the elo.se of the lOth century. 
This queen had the character of an excellent housekeeper, and is represented on seals and 
other monuments of the lime as sitting on her throne spinning. 

BERTHIER, a co. in Canada, province of Quebec, on the St. Lawu'ence river, above 
lake St. Peter; fronting about 10 m. on the river and running back without dethiite 
bounds into the unexplored region belo'iv Hudson’s buy; pop. ”ri, 10,804. Chief town, 
Bcrthier, 40 m.. c. of Montreal 

BEETHISE, Alkxaxdre, Prince of Neuchatel and Wagram, and marslml of the 
French empire, wris b. at Ycrsailles, Nov. 20, 1753. His father, a military engineer, 
trained him for the army, wdiich he entered in .1770, and fought with Lafayette 'in tlio 
American wair of independence. At the outbreak of the French revolution, he was* 
appointed maj.gcn. of the national guard of Yevsailles, and rose lo be a gen. of division, 
and chief of the staff in the army of Italy, 1795; and in 1798, in the absence of Bona- 
parte, entered the papal territory, and proclaimed the republic in Romo. He accompa- 
nied Napoleon to Egypt in the same year as chief of'the staff, a post which ho also Imld 
in all the subsequent campaigns. At the revolution of IStli Brumaire(1799), lie became 
wuir minister, and (till 1808)"as such signed many important treaties and truces. lie 
always accompanied the emperor, and often rendered important services; for the part 
he took in the battle ^of Wagram, he received one of his many distinctions. B. wuis 
Napoleon’s proxy in the marriage of Maria, Louisa, at Yienna, ISiO. In the campaigns 
of 1812, 181S, and 1814, he was constantly by the emperor’s side, and atd.ed both as chief 
of the staff and as qutiriermaster-general It was only B.’s love of order, quick insight, and 
activity that could have superintended the movements of so many armi(?.s. Napoleon 
did him full justice on tln.s score, asserting at the same time that he was incapable of 
. leading the smallest eoi^ps (farmee alone. 

On the fall of Napoleon, B. hardly shewed due gratitude for the favors heaped upon 
him. He had to surrender the principality of Neuchatel ; and not to lose more, lie sub- 
mitted to Louis XYIIL, wdio made him a peer and marshal, -with the titl <5 of captain of 
the guards. Napoleon, who never doubted his’ secret attachment, made overtures to liim 
from Elba: these he neither answered nor yet revealed to Louis, which made him suspected 
by both. On the returir of Napoleon from Elba, in a fit of irresolution B. retired to 
Bamlierg, in Bavaria, tohis father-in-hvw, duke William, "where his mind became unhinged 
with the conflict. On 1st. July, 1815, while looking from tlie balcony of the palace at a 
division of Russian troops marching towards the French frontier, the bitter siglit wms 
toomuch— he threw him^ielf down into the street, and thus ended Ids life. His Jfewnwm 
- Appeared ill 1826, — He had two brothers, Ylctor Leopold, and Ciesar, wdio both served 
with distinction, and rose to be generals. 
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BBETHOLD OP Ratisbon, about 121, T ^ - 

preacher workuig in Switzerland andGennanV fmr and famous outdoor 

modern German. oruinanj. His sermons have been published in 


iiDS. tie atterward.? went to Paris wbpiT> h!. nieaical degree there in 

Orleans, lie now applied Mn, self with great atsiduif^to/ 
elerted a member of the academy of scfencL and 5r,!^ 

made him supeilntendeut of dyehig processes’ “ttei", the government 

valuable woi'k on .iyeing. In 178.1 lie^aMo- .wed id P^Wi^i'^d a verv 

dc)c^r]IK^^ of Lavoisier, with tlie exceptioiUlHt nntipino.c^istic 
principle -md herein he has proved to lie iShfc 

on “ckTidog-isticated marini acid ”lno 'ba iled chlo^ published a piper 

bleaching purposes; and following un thp its me for 


instruction as to tlie best means of extractinrand* the country, giving 

manufacture of gunpowder and ‘Vkn •!« i-rv t? " to be used in the 

into, steel. His ihinli^^tl e VSdl L of R *“lf '^“"vertin.g iron 

institule of Cairo. On his return from E-vorim *" f<»'mation of the 

also conferred on him several marks of limnw 'and nVd i ssnator by Bonaparte, wbo 
ho voted for tlie deposition of Napheon in a On ^'^ot''’ilhtanding, 

he was made a peer; but all hi.s STtm 4 ntde ii hw “f BourhoiVs 

pming gentle.,. Besides the additioi s14ch4dcn ""“s- 

in conjunction with Lavoisier, and two other diemistr^^ 

noniouclature which has proved valuable to science llA ** new chemical 

EoaS'“m4°‘’s00 Chowan and 

duemgeom, sweet potatLvs, ’chton, c"te cf7e tf TO^^^^^ P™' 


the seat of a bishop, and’ has a c4hed,°, th7e nV° ’‘'’•j Aows the Roijco. B. is 
was one of the ancient fiefs of the '®‘*’ and five convents. It 

Pop. of commune 6888; Maktesta, by whom it was given to the church 

b. in Pa*,’ He'kSS’ vvBfinl^foi-'fb^p^t’s k Prench Journalist, was 

Jbunial dets DehaUiq.v.). “B.’s rovalfst Mlncfnh7ct77l'm;^ ^ on foot the 

and cost him imprisonment and bhi shnn4t to 4T 

Rome, wliere lie formed a frkndshi , wdt rhl,.!^ . whence, however, he esetJped to 
Pans, and re.sumed the editorship of tlie\Dciflfe^ l4V Tvn=“m4 i ¥ returned to 

who imposed oil the paper the litle of Joyrn til rl^ hampered by Napoleon, 

revision, gave it alm4t .ux offmia chamckr Police 

ins own bent, the iournal rex'erted to its rncniilf Became free to follow 

it fell into other hands till the return nV pniiciples. During the Hundred Days, 

in Uie meantime, had tafe„ ^rt k U.e ®T® "’T 

B. gave almost constant sunDort to the mink.fnvi i ^ _Thu)iighoiit the restoration, 
protest of ilio liberal journa/s against tlie (“X4ci!47hc , ^ *n "oO'oiu intiie 
nionarcliy, and continued f'lithfi.U Vi Vt' ® ® adhesion to the .Juiv 

his death, 'l8th Se4. mi ■ *'■ continued to edit the till 

Fjecnnm,™’n4hGrestoMtiL''’w^^^ >»• in Rwis, 1801, .and 

fai.hfifS.f^TtheL^^^^^^^^ general, known for his 

1778, and early entered 11iL™k>s oLtl e ?4h L Ci>«icanroux. 

expiidhion to Eavpt, and directed the foilirt(-it m? n? accompanied the 

rank of gen. of brigade, he di^i,®4ii4od h 4;' f at , Returning with the 

adjutant; and after the battle of xYsoern in 18 dq ®\°‘ii'ccnme tiie emperor’s 

cmu4tig4?h'LSh4rwifirib7e4^4r^t7Elbi^W^ 

Slfo b" rcliS'lo'lAW “ fi.4'.ri"'tiSc‘^ff’ "o«'^ap°^‘o4’s 
ta arsniac, „d, ta «, .,p.i„«,ysr.s7 
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formed part of the expedition which, in 1840, brought back the remains of Napoleon to 
France, His death took place at Ghatcauroux, 31st Jan., 1844. 

SEBVIC, Ciiahles Cleme:xt Balvay, a celebrated French engraver, was b. at 
Paris in May, 1756. In 1790, he made himself famous hy a fulblength engraving of 
Louis XVL, from the picture by Oallet, one of the finest works of the kind ever pro- 
duced. The engravings of the Laocoon, Regnault’s “Education of Achilles,” and 
Guido’s “ Rape of Beianira,” also from B.’s graver, display equal beauty of manipula- 
tion, and fully higher power. B. died Mar. 23, 1822. 

BERWICK, James Fitz-james, Duke of, was the natural son of James TT., by 
Arabella Cliurclull, sister of the duke of Marlborough. He wash, in 1070, in France, 
where he was educated, and entered the army. After serving in Hungary under Charles 
of Lorraine, he returned to England shortly before the revolution of 1688, which he 
exerted liinivSelf to prevent. In 1689, he accompanied his father in his Irish exi)c<lition, 
and after the death of St., Ruth, Imd the nominal chief coinmaiul. lie next served in, 
Flanders, under marshal Luxembourg, and afterwards under the duke of Burgundy and 
marshal Viiieroi. In 1706, he was created a marshal of France^, and sent at the head ol; 
an army to Spain, where he established the throne of Philip Y. by the decisive victory 
of Almanza. For this important service, he was made a grandee of Spain, under the 
title of duke of Livia and Xcrica. After several years of inactivity, he received tlie 
command, in 1734, of an army intended to cross the Rhine. Wliile besieging Pliilips- 
burg, be %7as killed by a cannon-ball. Contemporary testimony, confirmed by his mili- 
tary conduct, shows B. to have possessed some of the best qualities of a great commauder. 
His defensive campaign in 1709, in Provence a'nd I)au})lune, agaiu.st tiie superior force 
of the duke of Savoy, has always been regarded as a triumph of strategic skill. He 
was twice married. . His son by "the first marriage succeeded to the dukedom of Liria; 
his dukedom (Dc Fitz-james) " and estates in France passed to his ciiiidren by the 
second marriage. 

BERWICK, Noetii, a seaport t. in Haddingtonshire, at the entrance to the firth of 
Forth. 19 m. e.n.e. of Edinburgh. Formerly'a fisiiiug-village, N. B. has now become 
a fashionable watering-plaec. It unites with Lauder, Dunbar, Jedburgh, and Hadding- 
ton, in returning one member to parliament. Pop. (1871) of burgh, 1408; of parish, 2373. 
The palish includes the Bass Rock, North Berwick Law, and the ruins of Tantallon 
castle. The castle is graphically dcscribetl in Scott’s Marniion. It is an irregular v/lle, 
2 m. c. of the t., on a high rock, surrounded by tiie sea on three sides, with a ditch 
on the land-.side, where there was. formerly a draw-bridge. It was a stronghold of Iho 
Douglas famil3x N. Berwick Law is a conical hill of an elevation of 940 ft., on the 
s., close to the town. 

BERWICK-OX-TWEED, a seaport t. at the mouth of the Tweed, 58 m. s.s.e. from 
Edinburgh. It is the frontier town of England and Scotland, and with its liberties, 
comprising an area of about 8 m., forms an independent borough and county by itself 
scqxirate from England and Scotland; and since the municipal reform act of 1835, it.s 
proper dcsignatioiris “county of the borough and town of Berwick- iipon-Tweed.” It 
has its own quarter se.s.sions and recorder, its own magistrates and petty sessions, and 
maintains its own police staff. The municipal and paliiamentary boroughs ai'e co-cx~ 
tensive. Pop. ’71, 13,282, an increase since 1861 of 17; inhabited houses, 2092, increa.se, 
209; constituency, 1148, returning two members of parliament. The past history of B. 
is full of interest, especially in regard to the border wars. J’be authentic records of IL 
begin in the reign of Alexander L, 12th c., when it was one of tlie principal seayyorts in 
the kingdom. B. finally passed into the possession of England in 1482. The towii has 
an antiquated and somewhat decaying appearance. It is girded witli old fortifications, 
and has large barracks, Twoedmouth and Spittal (the latter a favorite watering-place), 
on the s. side of the Tweed, both within the municipality of B., are reached by an old 
.stone bridge, and a magnificent viaduct of 28 arclies spans the river, and connects the 
"Nonh-eastem with the North British railway. The shipping belonging to the port in 
1875 was 25, tonnage, 1459, besides 576’ fisliing-boats. The harbor commissioners 
resolved, with a view of resuscitating the trade of the port, to construct a ^vet dock, at a 
cost of £40,000; this undertaking, commenced in 1873, is now completed. Of recent 
yeans the salmon fishings have improved, but tlie herring fishing has declined. For the 
manufacture of agricultural implements B. stands high, and in Spittid there are several 
large artificial-manure works. It has 20 places of worship, 4 belonging to clmrch of 
England, 3 to church of Scotland, 4 Eng. Presbyterian, 4 U. P., and 5 of otlicr denomi- 
nations; 14 .day-schools, including corporation’s academy. Public institutions include 
infirmary and dis|)ensary, museum, literary institute, and subscription library. Besides 
several new ecclesiastical edifices and schools erected of late, years, a freemasons’ hall, a 
good templars’ hall, and a mission hall were built in 1873. 

BERWICKSHIRE, a maritime and border co. in the s.e, extremity of vScotland, is 
bounded m by Haddington; s. and s.e. by^ Roxburgh and Northumberland, having a 
detached portion of Durham on its s.e. limits; e. by the German ocean and Berwiek-on- 
Tweed; and w. by Mid-Lothian and Roxburgh. It extends from c. to w. 35 m., from 
n. to s. 22 m.^ and has an. area of 464 sq.m., or 297,161 statute acres. B. is divided into 
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tlitec districts--~the Morse j 111 c Lamreermoors, and Lauderdale. The largest and most fcrtiia | 

district is tlie luxuriant valle^f of llie Merse, believed to be the most extensive and richest | 

piece of level land in Scotland, extending to nearly 130, 000, acres. Tlis Lamnieriiioors, I 

consisting of 1)0,000 acres, cluelly pastoral, divide "the valley of the Tvreed from Mid- j 

Lothian and Haddington. Lauderdale, in extent about 67,600 acres, comprising a mix- 
ture of hUl and dale, runs along the banks of the Leader Water. Prom its coiunnuiCG- 
iiient at launbertoii to’ Bt. Abb’s liead, tlie coast line of B. extends to 8-.V miles, cr allow- 
ing for headlands, 9k The coast is rocky and bold, with only two bays, at Eyemouth 
and Coldiugliani respecti vely^ Geologically^ as vrell as topograph leal lyg B. possesses 
numerous interesting features — the Lammermoors (the principal suiniuils of wliicii are 
Lainmer Law, Crib Law, Sayers Law, and Clint hill, ranging from 1500 to luOO ft. 
high), consht of Silurian strata, stretcdiing to St. Abb’s head; in the s., cariioniicrous 
i rooks arc found, while an extensive bed of red sandstone extends easterly^ from the 

i center of the county to the sea-coast. On the coast porphyuy is found, and "some traps 

; and syenite in the interior. Ironstone and thin seams of coal occur, as well as gypsum, 

i clay, and sliell-inarL The Biackadder, Whitadder, and Leader streams, the river Eye- 

' being the only exception, are tributaries of the Tweed. Pop. ’71, 36,486; parishes, 31 p 

: iuhabiied houses, 6491; constituency (1878), 1757; 55 day-schools, with 5833 scholars, 

■ under the jurisdiction of school-boards, and about 30 independent schools, atteiuled by 

^ nearly 2000 ciiildreii; 68 places of worship (32 established, 16 free, 17 U. P., and 3 of 

I other denomioations). B. returns one member to parliament. Agricultural ly. B. occu- 

I pies a prominent position, and the science of agriculture has in this county found great 

J ‘ development. In 1875, 192,480 statute acres were farmed by 983 tcaaiits or owners. 

^ B. is, however, almost eotireIyH)aiTen of hives of manufacturing indusiiy. The priu- 

■ cipal towns are Dunse, the most populous, the birthplace of Thomas Boston, Dr. M‘Crie, 

’ and, as some contend, of .Duns Scotus; Greenlawg the county town ; Lauder, a royal hiirgh ; :> 

;■ Eyemoutli. a lirosperous fisliing station; Coldstream, where gen. Monk first raised the 

Coldstream guards; Ay ton; and EarLston, the Ercildoime of Thomas the llliymer. 
f Dunse being more centind than Greenlaw, the greal bulk of the county business has been ; 

i; transferred thither. l^Iany names famous in Scottish annals are closely assoedated wdth ; 

B. ; amongst others, ancestors of the royal Stuarts; the noble family of Douglas; the 
1 earl of BoIlnv(;ll, who was slier ill* of B.; "the brave but unfortunate son of James 11., 

' styled duke of B.; the great IMarl boro ugh (baron Eyemoutli); and the records of the 

court of session show that no fewer than 23 judges were natives of B. The antiquities 
of the county arc few, the chief being the riiiiis of Diyburgli abbey^ Coldingliam priory. 

East castle, and the remains of British and Roman camps, and barrows. 

I BSB'YL, a mineral which scarcely differs except in color from emerald (q.v.), never 

exhibiting the bright rich greeu wdiicli characterizes that gem, but colorless, yellowish, 
greenish -yellow, or blue. The finer varieties, which are transparent and of beautiful 
color, arc distinguished as precious B., and are sometimes called aquamarine. These 

■ occur in crystals similar in form to those of emerald; but the regular hexagonal prism is 

■ more frequently modilied by truncation on the angles or edges, '"acuminat ion, ete. The 
prisms are often long. Their sides are longitudinally striated, often deeply so; but the 
truncating or ternumitlng planes are smooth. The coarser varieties of B. {common B.) 

'are also found cry stall ized, but often massive. B. occurs chiefly in veins that traverse 
; granite or gneiss," or imbedded in granite; sometimes it is found in alluvial soils formed 

from sucli rociis. Common B. is found in a number of places in Europe; Rubtslaw, 

I near Aberdeen, is a Britlsli locality. The mountains of Aberclecnshire, and those of 

I Mourne in Ireland, yield precious B., wddcli is also found in several parts of the conti- 

I nent of Europe and of Kew England, but principally in Brazil and Siberia. It is much 

i valued as a precious stone, although not so much as"the emerald. 

i BEEZELI'T', Jou'AT'Txr Jacob, Baron, one of the greatest of recent chemists, ^vas b. at 

Westerlosa, in e. Gothlanvl, Sweden, 20th Aug., 1779. While studying for the medical 
prob'ssion at tlie university of Hpsalu, he was more attracted by the preparatory natu- 
; ral sciences, especially" chemistry. After being .some time employed in medical practice 

' and lecturing, lie was" appointed* (1806) lecturer on chemistry in the military academy of 

■ Stockholm, {ind, in tlie following year, professor of medicine and pharmacy. He wa.s 
shortly aften* chosen ])re.sident ortho Stockliolm academy of sciences; and from 1818 till 
his dentil, 71 h Aug., lSl-8, liold tlie office of perpetual secretary. The king raised him to 

( the rank of baron; otlier honors from learned societies were conferred on him; and tlie 

^ dm*c tors of the Sw('dish ironworks, in consideration of the value of his researches in 

I thcii* pa.rticular branch of indiistiy, hestow^ed on him a pension for life. In 1838, he w’as 

[: made a senator; but he took little’ part in politics. The field of ids activity lay in his 

I laboratory, wliere he actpiired a name of wdiich his country is justly proud. His services 

j to chemistry are too vast to he descvibetl here. The science of chemistry, as at present 

f organizcal, rests in a great measure upon the discoveries and views of B.. although in not 

' n tew points he. has hecii controverted, or found wrong. His multiplied and'accurate 

( analyses established the laws of combination on an incontrovertible ba-is; and to him xvo 

• owe the sy.stem of chendeal symbols. He di.scovcred the elements selenium and thorium, 

I and first exhibited calcium," barium, strontnm, columbium or tantalum, siiiciurn, and 

\ zirconium, in the metallic form.* The blowpipe in the hands of B. became a powerful 
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inslniment in tlie analysis of inorganic substances. The innltihiclc aiul acctirnoy of Ins 
researclies in every branch of chemical inquiry make it ilililcull to (amceive iiow one 
man could have accomplished so much. Of his niunc'rou.s writings, IIjc most important 
is his LiUemk i (text-book of cbemistry, vois., Bhx'k. 18118- .hS), v. liicli has 

since passed through 5 large editions, on each occasion Ijcing almost v.boily rewritten. The 
best known edition is that published in 8 vois. at Brussels in t-S-lo. The laaik lias lieen 
translated into every European language. His essay Vu. the V>-e of the I];oir>ooe exhausts 
the subject, while hh ArmMtil Ihjwrts of PhiiHtce,, Vhemt^f: o, ood hMlheeul 

(9^0/, undertaken at the request of the academy of sciences in lie.ve ];rov(‘(i very 

valuable to science. Scarcely less so have been the Menunm ReUitUx lo r-hoReKj:h( nuHh'j}, 
of wdikdi he ^vas one the originators and comiuctnrs, and to which, 
during the 12 years they were published, from iv80(i to 1818, he cuiurlbiitcd 47 original 
papers. . . 

BESAKCOI^ ( capital of the French department of Doulis, and fonnerby cap- 
ital of Franche-Comt-e, is situated on the river Doub.^, which (iividc< it Into two parts, 
about 45 m. e. of Dijon,' Lat 47° 14' n., long. (B 8' east. It vms sirtmglv Ima irri'gulariy 
fortilled by Vauban, the citadel being considered ini])rcgnahh‘, Fiv.cit tiim I -uk', die for- 
tifications have been extended and strengthened, and li, is now cornddered omr of the 
strongest military positions in Europe. It was the rmcienl VcKintio. Ihxmtium or 
Yiscmtium, and was a considerable place even in the time of ('ie^mr, who. in 58 r>.c., 
expelled from Yesontio the Sequani, and, in the neighhorbood of the city, gtiined a vic- 
tory over Ariovistus. It then became an important Koman ndlltary st;;don.’ In modern 
times, after undergoing man}’ elumges, it hnally came into the po'srcs.don of France in 
1674. Several streets and places in B. still bear oldlioman mnnes; and in tl-.e iieigiibor- 
bond are found ruins of a triumphal arch of Aurclhnms, an r.fjCirducI, an anqdiilbcater, 
and a tbeatev which must have been large enough to cotdaiii ,-p-ectrdors. Among 

the modern structures, the cathedral and the churches cf 8t. doh.n and tb.e 'Itlagdalcu, 
with ihe prefecture and the half'Gothic, haif-Hornan palaia' of cardinal Oranveda. are 
most remarkable. B. has considerable manufacture.^, cblclly watcau’s (<4 wdiiidi more 
than C00,000 are made an anally), porcelain, carpels, iron -wire, and be(‘r, tnid is an impor- 
tant entrepot for the produce of part of Switzerland and the s. of Franco. (100,000 bot- 
tles of Seltzerwvater are annually manufactured. Pop. ’TO, 42,808. 

BESAlfTS', or Bezahts', circular pieces of bullion, gcucraddy go'id, without any 
impression, supposed to relmesent the old coinage of Byzantium, brought home by the 
cru.saders, and hence of frequent occurrence as heraldic clange.s. 11. aie gmeraliy intro- 
duced into the arms of banks, and also into those of individuals wlio |ja\e bci li .^-pocially 
connected with monejx Similar liggires, when not coloreil cr (go]<l), or /d (silver), 
are known in heraldry by the general term of roundeh. A hunf}! ceo-e, is a emsf; com- 
posed of B. ; and hezeiiPy ov bezanMe, is the term used when the shield, or any particular 
charge, is strewed with besants. • 

BESIEania. See-SiECtE. ■; 

BSSSABA'BIA, a government in the s.w. of Russia,, on the Roumanian frontuT. 
Tlie area, enlarged by the restoration in 1878 of the portion cc<1(.h 1 lo I^I’oldavia in 
185fb is about 18,000 sq.m.; llie pop., now nearly 1,-100,000, is c(3mpi>cd of Russians, 
Poles, lYallachiuns, Moldavians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Germans, and 
Tartars, with a sprinkling of gypsies. The Dniester flows alongiiie whoh’ of its north- 
ern and eastern boundaries; 'the Priith separates it from Moldavia, on Ihew. ; and it 
lias the Danube on ti\c south. B. is also intersected by Bcwu-al ec-nsiderable streams; 
whicdi are, however, much reduced by the summer beats'! Tlic elinuite is. on the whole, 
raild and salubrious. In the n.w., the country is traversed ]>y vv(']l-W{)oded otTsiioots of 
the Carpathian mountains. Generally, however, B. is iiat and I'crtile, but for want of 
proper cultivation the land does not yield the ilcli returns it is capable of doing. Wheat, 
barley, and millet are raised to some extent, as Avell as hem]), flax, tohiiocan fruit, and 
v/ine; but the breeding of cattle forms the chief business of the iniiabitants. 8'ah, cattle, 
wool, and tallow are exported; leather, soap, and candles are murmraetured. Ik, wliich 
fell under llie power of tlie Turks in 1503, suffered heavily in nil wars with Russia, and 
w'as ceded to Russia in 1812. By the treaty of Paris, Uk* tmrdons of R lying along the 
PruJh and the Danube — about 4000 sq.m..vvilb some 200.( 00 inbabhants-^were assigned 
to .Jloldavia; at the Berlin congress of 1878, this region was apiin transferred to Russia. 

BESSA'BIOK, Johannes, or Bastiuits, b. at Trehizond, on tlie Blaek sea, 1395, is 
rememlxwed ns one of the earliest of tlio.se scholars vvho, in tin; intli c., transplanted 
Greek literature and philosophy into the WTst, and rescued tlie mind (4’ Cdiri.Aemlom 
from the trammels of scholasticism. 11 imbibed lii.s love of jdatrfs writings from his 
tutor, Gemlstus Pletho. A.s bishop of Kictea, B. accompanied Uui Greek empnror, John 
Palamlogus, to Italy; and effected, at the council of Florenci? in 1489, a imkm between 
.the Greek and the Romish churches, which, however, was of sliort durati(jn. Soon 
afterwards he joined the Romish 'church, but always retained a. glowing love of his 
.naRive land. He wiw made cardinal by pope Eugene lY. in 1-139. Ten yee.rs after, 

. ■ Fficholas Y. created him cardinal-bishop of Sabina, ami in the same year I)i;hop of 
‘ '.Frascati. For five years, also, be discharged the dulips of papal bigatc ut Bologna. 
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^vroug•lit-iron, lined either with tire-brick or wilh a siliceous material called “ gariister,” 
and is suspended on trunnions, so as to admit of its being turncMl from an upright to a 
liorizontar position by means of hydraulic apparatus. The capiicity of a converter varies 
from three to ten tons. In the bottom there are seven tuyeres, eacln with ."..even ho](^viof 
one half inch in diameter, through whicli atmospheric air is blown Avilh a, y)i\‘'sui‘e of 
15 to 20 lbs. per sq. inch by a blowing-engine. The molten .iron in the couverh.-r is 
therefore resting, from the first, on a bed of air, the stnmgtliof tiic blast being siijiieient 
to keep it fromlalling through the tuyeres into the blast way. During tluj binwiiig o;H' 
of the carbon at this stage, a striking''aiid magnilicent elTect is produced by the roar of 
the Idast, and tlie volcano-like shower of sparks and red-hot fragments from tlie mouth 
of the converter, as well as by the dazzling splendor of tiie thune. In e.bout 15 or 20 
niiiAutes, the whole of the carbon is dissipated. The lirst ‘‘l.)lo\v” being ovei’, the^ con- 
verter is lowered to a horizontal position, and presently a red strcain of molten spiegeh 
cisen is run into its mouth, till it amounts to from 5 to 10 per cent of the wiH)]e charge. 
As already stated, the spiegeleiseii restores tlic proper tunovmt of carbon to produce steel; 
and after'’ it is added, the blast is again turned on for a few minutes to secure its thor- 
ough iiicorporaihm. There is a circular pit in front of every two converters, with a 
hydraulic piston in its center, and on its counterpoised arm a large ladle is iiiiiig, so that 
it can sweep the whole cii-cumferencc. liouud this the ingot molds are arranged, and 
the hydraulic machinery is so conveniently planned that, simply by moving levers, a 
man standing on a small platform can empty tiie contents of the huge converters into 
the ladle, raise or lower the ladle itself, and turn it round from point to point, so as to 
till the molds by means of a plug in its bottom'. Steel made in this way is not suiii- 
cieiitly douse, and accordingly the molds ar(3 lift(jd off tlie ingots by means of ii hydrau- 
lic crane, and the latter removed while still hot, and condensed under heavy kcaim- 
liarnmers. After this, they are rolled into rails, tires, plates, and other heavy objects, 
for which, this steel is suitable. Although, as already said, Bessemer steel will not do 
■ for tools and cutting instruments, nor even for such comparatively coarse oI,)j{.icts as the 
springs of railway wagons, yet the great value of the invention is unmistakably shown 
by the fact that 500,06b tons of steel are now annnally made by this process in Great 
Britain, the total number of converting ve.ssels in use being 91, and their aggregate 
capacity 4(57 tons. Large quantities arc also manufactured by it in vSwmden, Itussia, 
Austria, Prussia, Belgium, and France. It is like wise extensively employed in America. 
In an experimental trial, said to be quite fairly conducted, a Bessemer steel rgil lasted 


BESSBMER STEEL. (BESs.EirKR Process for Making Steel, mife.) The prod- 
uct of Bessemer -steel in the United States, in 1ST9, was 820,429 gro.ss tons; in England, 
in the same year, 834,711 ton.s. In this manufactnre the English used 65 converters, the 
AmerieaiR? 2:2. The capacity of American mills for the production of this metal may be 
learned from the following table: 


Bessemer; Steel SIills in the United States, Jan. 1, 1880. 


CONYERTEES. 


Albany and Renssel'un* Iron and Steel Co Troy, N. Y. 

Peimsylvani.'i Steel W'orks Balclwiii Sfca., Pa. 

Cleveland Kolliii" Mills Cleveland, 0. 

Cambria Iran Co Johnstown, Pa. 

Union Rolling oMill'i Chicago, 111. 

North Chicago Rolling Mills Chicago, lU. 

Joliet Iran ami Steel AV'orks Joliet, TIL 

Bethlehem Steel Works Bethlehem, Pa. 

Edgar Thompson Steel Works Pittsburg, Pa. 

h ickawanna St(Ael Yv’erks Scranton, 1 'a. 

Vulcan Steel W orks St. Louis, Mo. 


Feb., 1805. 
June, 1807. 
Oct., 18o8. 
July, 1871. 
July, 1871. 
Apiil, 1873. 
March, 1873. 
Oct., 1873. 
Sept., 1875. 
Oet., 1875. 
Sept., 1S76. 


Total number of mills, 11; of converters, 22; capacity of converters, 69=} tons. 

BESSE270TA^ a small t. of the Austrian empire, in s. Hungary, on the n. bank of the 
Aranka, 8 m. w.s.w. from St. Miklos. Pop. 7896. 

BESSIEBES, Jean Baptiste, Duke of Istria, and marshal of the French empire, was 
born at Prcissac, in the d(q')artmeut.of Lot, Aue:., 1T(>8. After serving for a short time 
in the constitutional guard of Louis XYL, in Xov., 1792, he entered '"the army of the 
Pyrenees as a private soldier. In less than tw-o yea,rs, he? had attained the rank of ea,p- 
tain, and passing into the army of Italy, Ik; distfiigiiished himself greatly in tlie he.ttles 
of Roverodo and Rivoli. Having been* made chief of a brigade in 1798, lie in thnt ycuY 
accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, and made himself conspicuous at the siege of Bt. jean 
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d’AcTC, and at tlie battle of Aboiild^n Afterwards he took a prominent part in the 
battles (>f Marengo, Ohniitz, Austerhtz, Jena, Friedland, and Ejdaii; and within five 
years (from 1800 to 1805), lie was made successively general' of brigade, general of divi- 
sion, and marshal of France. For his gallant behavior in Spani, he" was, in 1800, 
created duke or Istria. In the Ilussian campaign, he commanded the cavalry of the 
guard, and dunug ibo disastrous retreat fi'om j\Ioscow, tlie services he renderi tV wore of 
the utmost importance.^ In LSlo, he received the command of the whole of the French 
cavalry. On the morning of the battle of Llitzen, wldk; leading on foot the (iraiUeiirs 
to reconnoiter the held from the dchle of Rippach, he fell morttiliv wounded bv a- bullet. 
The ncovs of Ids death was k<‘pt concealed from the army throughout the day. Bona- 
parte lost in B. one of his ablest otiicers, and his most faithful Mend. 

BESTIAIBES {Ft.), the name given to a class of written hooks of great popularity in 
the middle ages, desenbiug all the animals of creation, real or fabled, ami genernliv 
illustrated ]\y drawings. They were most in fashion during the 11th, l;2th, and Kith cen- 
turies. They served as eiieyclopmdias of the zoologyof tliose ages, bu th.ev had also an- 
other use. The symbolism wiiicii was then so much in vogue fastened spiritual meanings 
upon the several animals, until every quality of good or evil in the soul of man had its 
typo ill ilie lirute world. It is in this way to the B, that we must look for exiilanation 
of the strange, grolesquc creatures which are found sculptured on tlic churches and 
other buildings ot tlie middle ages. There w'cre B. both in prose and in vcr.se, in Latin 
and in tiie vernacular. A.^fe'w sentences from Le Besfiairc iJiriu. cU GnlU(iinfi(\ Cu tc de 
Koniv indie, Tronvere thi XIIB ^iede (Caen, 1852), nia}" lielp to give some notion of the 
class of v.'orks of which it is a fair example. “The imicorn,”"he writes, “ lias but one 
horn ill the middle of its forehead. It is the only animal lliat ventures to attack the 
elephant; and so sharp is the nail of its foot, tliafwith one blow it rips up tlie belly of 
that most terrible of all beasts. The hunters can catch tlie unicorn only by placing a 
young virgin iii the forest which it haunts. Ko sooner does lids marvelous animal 
clesciy the damsel, than it runs towards her, lies down at her feet, and so snlTcrs itself to 
bo taken by the hunters. The unicorn represents our Lord Jesus Clirist, wlio, taking 
our humanity upjon him in the virgin’s womb, was betrayed by the wicked Jews, and 
delivered into the hands of Pilate. Its one horn signifies the gospel truth, that Christ is 
one with the Father,” etc, 

BESTUSCHEW, Alexander, a Bussian novelist, born about 1795, was captain in a 
dragoon regiment, and adjutant to Alexander, diike of Wurtemberg, Having been in- 
volved witii his friciul llylojew in the conspiracy of 1825, ho Avas degraded to the ranks, 
and exiled to Yakutzk, Imt after long entreaty, Jxn’milted to enter the army of the Cau- 
casus as a private in 1830. In June, 1837, he fell in a skirmish with the as yet uncon- 
qnerod mountaineers. Two years before his exile he, together with his frientl IiylejcAV, 
who Avas exeeuled in 1825, 'had published the first Kussian jilmanac. Tie Bole Btar. 
Ilis later works, consisting chiefly of novels and sketches, Avrilten under the name of 
Cossack Marlin ski, bore the impress of his own life and adventures in flu? Caucasus. 
They excel in depicting the Avilder aspects of nature, and the excitements of a soldier’s 
life, but fail in the delineation of character, and are often c.xaggerated, mid sometimes 
absurd. His principal works are the tale of Mnlhth jS'tn\ and the romance of Anwia- 
lath Beg, Avhicii last relates the treachery of a Circassian chief, and gives interesting 
pictures of the scenery of the Caucasus. Several of his novels Avero tinnslated into Ger- 
man liy Seehach (Leipsic, 1887'), and Ids collective Avorks app.oared at Bt. Petersburg in 
1840, iiuder the name of MarUmlBa Talen. ilis three broibers were implicatccl in the 
military conspiracy of 1825, and hanged by the special order of the emperor. 

BET.^2ir'Z0S (anciently BriganUum FUmuni), a t. of Spain, province of Corunna, 
10 m. s.e. of the city of the same name. Ancient granite gatcAvays s-lill defend its nar- 
row streets. It has manufactures of linen, leather, and eartheuware. Pop. betAveen 
4000 and 5000. 

BE'TSL, Be'tle, or Paavx, a narcotic stimulant much used in the east, and partieu- 
larlA" by all the tribes of the Malay race. It consists of a leaf of one or other of certain 
species of pepper, to Avhich the name of betel-pepper is indiscriminately applied, plucked 
green, spread over Avith moistened quicklime [ehnnam) generally procured by calcina- 
tion of shells, and wrapped around a fcAv scra])ings of the areea nut (see AitECA), some- 
times called the lietcl-nut, and also 'known wi^plmng. This is put into tlm mouth and 
chewed. It causes giddiness in persons unaccustomed to it, excoriates the nmuth, and 
deadens for a time the sense of taste. It is so burning fhat Europeans do not readily 
become habituated to it, hut the consumption in the East Indies is prodigious. Men and 
women, young and old, indulge in it fi'om morning to night. The use of it is so gen- 
eral as to haC'e become a matter of etiquette; a Malay scarcely goes out without hi.s 
bctel-box, Avhich one presents to another as Europeans do their snuff-boxes. Tlie cbeAv- 
ing of B. is a practice of great antiquity, and can certainly be trafred back to at leas! the 
5th c. n.c. It gives a red color to the saliva, so that the'lips and teeth appear covered 
with blood; the lips and teeth arc alsolilackened by its habitual use, and the teeth are 
destro3n^d, so that men of twenty-five years of age are often quite toothless. ‘Wiielher 
the use of B. is to b(3 regarded'as having any advantages except the mere pleasure 
afforded to those Avho hav(3 acquired the habit of it, to counterbalance Us obvious disad- 
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vanta;ge 3 , is a question upon ■which difference of opinion subsists. Some have repre* 
senteil k a-s beneficially promoting the secrotiou of saliva, slrfongthening the digestive 
powers, and w'arding off the attacks of fever; wliilst others pronounce a.gtiinst it an 
unquaUlicd condemnation. Sir Janies Emerson Tennent, in his valuable and interesting 
work on Ceylon, exprcKSses the opinion that it is advantageous to a people of whose ordi- 
nary food llesli forms no part, and that it i3 at once the antacid, the tonic, and the car- 
minative Tv hieh they require. 

The name B. is "often g'lvcn to the species of pepper of which the leaves are ordina- 
rily chawed in tlio numner just described, ivhicli aic also calleff II PnrpriU or Fawn. 
Some of them are very extensively cultivated, particularly cIurtM hdh, C. i^inihoa, mid 
(J. makmlrL climbing shrubs with ieathei’y leaves, -whlcU ave iie.ut-sbaped in the^ first 
and second of these species, and oblong in the third, d'heyare trained to poles, trellises, 
or the sienis of palms, and require much heat with inoistiirc and shade; upon which 
account, in the a. of India, wliere the climate would not oLherwise be suitable, they are 
cultivated with great attention ia low sheds, poles be.ing placed for their support at a 
few feet apart. Hooker mentions, in his lllutalayaa Jof.;nud, tlnit tlicsc sheds arc nmch 
infested by dangerous snakes, and that lives are therefore not unl'ret|uently lost in tlie 
cUllivallou of betel. — Tlie genus r/imVA? is one of those into wliicli the old genus iMpa)* 
(see PicppKU) has recently be^ui divided. The requisite qiuiiities of B. are probably 
found in liie leaves of numerous species not only of this but of other genera of the 
same family. The leaf of the ava (q.v.) is sonietiiiies used. 

BETH {Hub. “house”), used in the Old Testament as a. part of the name of places, as 
Beth-cd,” house of God; Bcth-arami,” house of the height; “Beth-esda,” house of 
mercy, etc. 

BET HAN Y, a village in West Virginia, 10 m. e. of 'Wheeling. Bctliany college wuts 
founded in 1841 by Bev. Alexander Campbell, the head of the sect of Baptists cailling 
themselves “ Disciples of Olirist,” and by the world at large known as “ Campbellites.” 
At last report the college has six proies.sors and instructors and 105 students; W. K. 
Pendleton, is the 

BETZLA&TY, meaning a “boat-house;” called Lazariyeh,” or “town of Lazarus,” by 
tbc nntives of Palestine, in reference to the event mu’raied in Meriplure. It is a retired 
spot, beautifully situaied on the soudiern slope of the l\It. of Olives, 3 m. from Jeru- 
salem, with ti pop. of about 500, principally Latins. There is notlring remarkable 
about the village except some ruins, aiuong'which are some wliieli are said to have 
been the house of IMartiia and Mary, a-ad the cave or grave of Lazarus, the descent into 
%vhic]i is effected by 25 steps cut in the solid rock, leading to a small chamber, about 5 
ft. square, also excavated. The appearance of the cave certainly corre.sponds witli 
what is said ab' jiit it in Scripture---“ It was a cave, and a stone lay U]-)on it” (St. John 
xi. 38). Near to the cave are the ruins of a fort built by queen, Melisinda in 1132, to 
protect the nunnery founded by her in honor of aMartlia and Mary. 

BETHEL, a t. in Oxford co., Me., 10 ni. n.n.w, of Portland, noted for attractive 
scenery of niountiiins and water-falls; among the more conspicuous are Glass Face and 
'White Cap niouiitams, and Pai-tridgy, liiimford, aud Screw. Auger falls. The Yt^liite 
mouii talus, 25 in. away, can be seen from the town. 

^ BETHEL, called Betein by the natives, about 10 in. from Jer'usalcm, mentioned in 
Scripture as the scene of Jacob’s dream. Here also Abraham pitc.lied his tent, Kow a 
heap of ruins, almost entirely deserted, or only inhabited by a few- straggling Arabs. 

:HELL, the Right Hon. Rich.vrd, Baron Westuitry, an eminent lawyer, b. at 
Bradford, Wiltshire, in 1800, son of a^ ])liysician at Bristol. From Bristol grtunmai-’ 
school, he went, at the age of 14, to Wadhani college, Oxford, where he w.as first edass 
ill classics, and second class ia mathemalics, and took Ida degre.e of n.A. at the early 
age of 18. A_a(‘r being a pnvatc3 tutor at Oxford, he. studied hiw, and was called to the 
bar fit the middle temple iu Nov., 1833. In 1840, he -was made a queen’s counsel. 


uui on duly 20, 1873, he died. B. wa's conspicuous for his exertions in the cause of law 
reform, in improving the system of education for the bar, and iu abolishing the eccle- 
siastical courts, etc. 

BITHESBA, Pool of, meaning “house of pity.” TjH 3 scene of Christ’s cure of the 
imimteiit man (St. John v. 2-0), and resort of the ‘HmpoUmt, blind, halt, and witiiered,” 
once filled with water, “ whiclp a.n angel went d.own at em-lain sea-ons and tronliled,” 
is now dry and used as a deposit for dirt and rubbisii. It is situated within the gsites 
of Jerusalem, near tlie St. Steplioids gate and the temple of Omar; measures 400 ft. iu 
length, by 130 in. breadth, and To in depth. 

BKTH-IiOllON (^‘ house of the hollow”), two villages of Palestine, 9 to 13 m, from 
Jerimiem,, upper and lower; built by Sherali, a wonian of E’pbraim. Joshua drove th« 
ffve kings of the Amovites down the pass of the lower BetiuHor.on, and Solomon fortilled 
both places. Prom Jerome s time until the begiuulng of the Hith c. tke lowers seem to 
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UnitefftaS^^’ scttloment of Moravians in Pei-.ns;dvania, 
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retreated lor tlie purpo.-e of concealing himself iigiiiiist tlic pur^i'iuif Saul wdwhe’v tlio 
allied armies of the Amoritos, Moabites, and others, e.icamped wd.em m t tame f.nlh 
igamst Jehoshaphut; n.. is the road to .Terusalem, with the itiountaiits of dedea a 
Lac hel s tomb. Toe conveut. of the Mutivity, whit* incloses the .su, .posed itwmmr ell 

TOcdsc°VaTbub^bVtT"' agortresB tlian the nuilt habilalion o! the 

In the empress IlcJciui, a.d., but destroyed bv tiie t^foslems in 
l.,o 6 , and, it^ is supposed, restored by the crusaders. ’iVitliin 'it is fiso ehiivcli of the 
Matiuty, w iitL hae and Jii coiiheclion with the church of tlie Uolv Senulclire atJerim- 
letn, IS satlHhvKied among t je Latins, Greeks, and Ar.nenians, each c.unmuait In v 
a. separate portion of tlic eihhte for. uevoltonal pnrposo.s. The cliui-ch is buiU in fliS 
foun ot a cioas; the nave, whjcuis liy far the tinest part of tl.e building, belomosto llm 
Armenmiis, and is supportou bj’ beautiful (.'orintliian columns of .solid granite (■•ich 
between ... and o It. m tnielpess, and about IT .in height. The other portions of the 
church forming tuo arms of the c.ross, arc walled up. At the fnrtiicr end of tliat sre- 

sHr’wbi'ehNhJ‘'ThnVb tiif'-shold, Is a .sculptured inaihle 

Mai, which tlic B( thlonemitcs 8ay covers tlie ecritnil point' of theeartli! Jlore ji lorm’ 

mmeate passage doscen<i.s lo the ciwpt beiow. where the iilessed virgin i.s said lo havl 
1;^ 1 ■*; T' ® '■''iV?'’’®’’ f5«'P«”ics of the gavest colors; 

th.ht l r tf Y.“!i ‘‘‘® ''0 ''V'?"'--' Chrkm /miPi.vaV.” marks 

from tMs^.st'ir^' stands in a low* vcccsh cut in the rock, a few feed 

The other objects of interest in the churcJi are the cliapol and tomb of St Jerome 
who became a monk of this convent toward.s the end of the 4tli c. ; the clmpel and tomb 
ot kSanta I aula, a lloman lady, and the founder of ^several lumneries at Bethlehem; the 
tonio ol uL Eudosia; and the pit ii;to which, it is supposed tiic bodies of the murdered 
innocents y^'crc cast L. is under the jurisdiction of the pasha of Jcnisaiera. 'Phe 
i5etnle.ieinit(>s chieliy gam their "-ubsi.Ntfajci? by the manufactnre and sale of criieinxcs 
beads, ooxis, shells etc., ol mother-of-pearl and oiivc-Avood. Much wane is made at B ' 
wdneii IS considered all (jver FaJcstiriC next liest to the Lebanon wine. 

BETIILEHE'MITES, or BMTiiLMTrEMTTM Buotiiiiks, tlic nnme of an order of monies at 
Cambridge 111 the Ihth c. ; also of an order founded in C4uatemal;-i, 1678. The follovrers 
prcMdiecr styled B., from Bclhlchem church in Prague, where their leader 

BETHLEK-CfAEOU (or, as he wroiild he called in w-estern Europe, G-VTsruEL Bftule- 
HEw or Bethlex it being a common custom in Hungary and Transylvania to ma"ke the 
baptismal follow the fainiiy naincp wms descended from an ancient*' and distingnislied 
rrotestant tamily of uppf‘r Hungary, w'liich also possessed important estate.^ in ITan* 
syivania, and wais born in 1580. He rose to prominence during the troubles which dis- 
traclcal the piincipality in the reign of the two Bathorics, Sigisimind and Gahricd- and 
on ttie death ot tlie latter of tliesc unfortunate princes, succeeded by the aid of 

the sultan, in being chosen sovereign prince of Transylvania, the house of Austria hein^ 
at that tune in no condition to o.ffer (dTeclive opposition. In 1619, w'hen the Boiiemians 
rose in del ease of their religious and poIiUcal rights, they looked eagerly for supiiort to. 
15-. who had already gained a wide reputation as a warrior and a champion of Protest- 
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antisni; and the Transjdvanian prince, too glad of such an opportunity to gratify Iiig 
ambition at the Ciipense of his enemy, Austria, eagerly proilcred liis support/ He 
accordingly marched into Hungary, look Kascliau, his advance more la^sembling a 
triiimphai procession than a hostile invasion, and on arriving under the walls of Pres- 
burg was greeted with every mark of joy by the citizens. With an army now swelled 
by fhmgariaii volunteers to nearly 100,000 men, he pursued liis route towards Vienna, 
driving 1l>ef ore him the Spaniards under Bucquoy, and the Austrians uiKhjr Djunpieri'e; 
and would doubtless have captured the capital had not the severity of the season and 
the want of provisions, combined wdth the reinforcement of liis opponents, and the defeat 
of his lieutenant, Ragotski, in Hungary, compelled him to retreat for a time. However, 
tiiough he retired as' far as Kascliau,*^ he did not relinguisli his hoid of Hungary, of 
which, by the assembled diet, he had been crowned king at Presburg, 25lli Aug., i(H0; 
but, resuming the oifensive, on tlie defeat and death of Bucciuoy, bciore Xcnilimisel, he 
recovered the fortresses which the imperialists had retaken, and spread devastation and 
terror to the gates of Vienna. His allies, the Protestants of Germany, being ap|‘jar(mt]y 
crushed, B. concluded peace with Ferdinand II., receiving the town of Kasehmi, with 
seven Hungarian counties adjoining Transylvania, the principalities of Oppein and Rat- 
ibor in Silesia, and the dignity of prince of the empire. This treaty, however, was soon 
■broken by the emperor, wlio tiiought so favorably of his own silnatioii as to imagine he 
could violate his agreement witli impunity- but he was soon undeceived, for B., raising 
an army of 60,000 men, invaded Moravia, obtained the solemn renewal of the former 
treaty, and then retreated homewards. His marriage with Cnlharine of Erairdcnburg 
in 1635 involved him once more in the thirty years’ war; but he hnally ndired from the 
contest in the following year, and tlienceforth devoted himself excluHvely to the inter- 
nal aH'airs of Transylvania. He died in 1629, after a lingering and painful ilincss. B.’s 
reign was a glorious and llourishing epoch in the history of the little principality; for 
not only did the great successes achieved through his nulitary talents give a prestige to 
its arms, but his protection of science and letters, in both o/which he was vvell accom- 
plished, did much to aid the progress of learning. He founded the academy of Weiss- 
emhurgat Kmisbiirg, and installed there, as professors, Cq'dtz, Alstedt, Biesteifild, and 
Piscatm*. — His brother STiiPiiEN vsuccceded him, but was soon compelled to resign the 
throne.-— To the same family of Bedileii Indong JotiN and Wolfgaxo, both chancellors 
of Transylvania, the forjnerof Vvdjom is celehrafed for Ids work, liermib TmnHyhthimmim', 
Ubri w. (Hermanustadt, 1689), wliich gives the history of tlie princiy^ality from 1629 to 
1663; and the latter of wiiom wrote a history in 16 books, the ?dS. of winch, from long 
neglect, iiad been much damaged, but which was afterwai'ds restored and completed, 
and published (6vols.) at Herman nstaclt in 1792, under the title of Wolfgangl da BeiUen 
Mktoria- da Rebus Tvaim/ltanids (1526-1609). 

BETI'Il’AL GEEEIf, an eastern suburb of London, in Ddiddlesex, includiDg Victoria 
park. Pop. 71, 120,104, many being silk- weavers. It possesses a museum," a branch 
of the one at s. Kensington. 

BETHSAI'BA, on the hike of Galilee, motioned in Scripture as the city of Peter and 
Andrew and Philip, and now a heap of ruins overgrown with grass, 

lETHSHE'MESH (“lionse of the sun,” or ‘‘sun town;” modern name Ain-csh-Bliems, 
“fountain of tluc^ sun,” now distinguishable by neitlier house nor fountjun from which 
It Avas likely to derive its name), a ruined city of Palestine, 15 m. w.s.av. of Jerusalem, 
finely situated on the point of a low ridgel commanding an extensive vieAv of the 
country, rendered interesting by the exploits of Samson.' B. was a, sacerdotal city 
belonging to the tribe of Judah," bordering alike on the possessions of Han and of the 
Philistines, and fixed by Eu-sebiiis ten Roman miles from Eieulliei’opolis, on the Hicop- 
olts road. It is interesting as the place where the Ark of the Lord first re.sted, after 
the Philistines had sent it back (1 Sam. vi.). One of Solomon’s twelve purveyors 
resided at B., where also was fought the battle between Judah and Isiaeh in which 
Jehoash captured Amaziah (2 Kings xiv. 11, 13.). B. was taken by the Philistines 
during the reign of Ahaz, and from that time disappears from sacred history. 

BETHFHE, a t. of Prance, in the department Pas-de- Palais, situated on a I'ock over- 
looking the river Jlrette, and the canals of Larve and Aire. 16 m. n.n.w. of Arr.as. It is 
strongly fortified, part of the works and the citadel Iniving laam eon si meted by Vaiiban. 
It has mtinufactures of linen and cloth, and a considerable trade in the agTicuh*nrai prod- 
uce of the surrounding country. Taken by the French in 1645, it Avas retaken by the 
allies in 1710, but Avas restored to Fnrnce by the treaty of Utrecht. The first artesian 
wells are said to have been bored here. Pop. ’76, 9315. 

BETIIUNE, Geotige Washington, 1 805-62; b. Kew York: son of a Bcotch 
merchant and philanthropist; educated at Dickinson college and Princeton theological 
seminary; in 1828 pastor of a Dutch reformed church at Rbh]ebeck:'then at Flica, 
N. Y.y and in 1834 in Philadelphia. In 1849 he took charge of a ncAAdy formed congi'cga- 
tk>n in Brooklyn; ten years later visited Italy to improve his health: returned to Is ew 
York and, ofticiated a short time, and in 1S61 again Avent to Italy, where, he died siid- 
. denly from apoplexy. In literature he Avas known as the author of Btj/s of Lore a-nd 
Vi FwUhi Early Lost and Early Saved, The History of a Penitent, a memoir of bis mother, 
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Anna Graliam, LeMufei o% tlie Meklelberg Catechism^ and as editor of Britmh. FemaU 
PoeU. Ilis last pnblic effort in liis own country was an eloquent speech made at the 
great union meeting in Kew York, April 20, 1861. He was noted as an elegant scholar, 
a line conversationalist, and a lover of woodland sports. 

BE ’TICK, or Be'tik, on the river Oxns, central Asia, *‘one of the greatest ferries 
between lAr^ia and Turkestan.” Lieut. Burnes, who in 1834 published an accoi^ of Ids 
travels in central Asia, says the Oxus is here 650 yds. broad and 25 to 29 ft. deep. 

BET'JUAHBj or Beciitja'nas, the name of an extensive nation of southern Africa, 
occupying tiic country between 23" and 29° e. long., and extending from 28"'s. lab north- 
ward beyond the tropic of Capricorn. The B. are generally of a peaceful, inckuai cow- 
ardly disi)osiuon, and are divided into many tribes under the government of chiefs, wiio 
exercise a kind of patriarchal authority over them. According to Dr. Livingstone, the 
different tri[)es take their names from certain animals, “ showing probably that in for- 
mer times tiiey were addicted to animal worship. The term Bakatla means * they of the 
monkey;’ Bakuena, ‘ they of the alligator;’ Batapl, ‘they of the ffsh;’ eacdi tribe "having 
a superstitious dread of the animal after •which it is tadled. They also use the word 
‘blna,’ to dance, in reference to the custom of tliiis naming themsekk's, so that when you 
%vish to ascertain wliat tribe they belong to, you say, ‘ What do you dance f it -would 
seem as if that had been part of the worship of old.” Many tribes formerly existing 
are extinct, as is evident from tlie names that have now no living Tf ‘presentations. The 
B. luive a vngue notion of a supreme being, but no intelligent idea of his attributes. 
Dr. Livingstone describes the tribe to which he attached himself— the Bakuena or Bak- 
wains — who are favorable specimens of the nation, as generally slow “in coming to- a 
decision on religious subjects; but in questions concerning their"worldly affairs they are 
keenly alive to tbeir own interests.” In all agriculturai matters they are very acute, 
exhibiting a wonderful knowledge of the properties of the soil, as weir as of the nature 
and habits of animals. They have a superstitious reverence for a class of imposters ctill- 
iiig themselves “ rain-doctors,” who profess to be able to bring down rain in dry seasons 
by a certain specific, composed of all kinds of disgusting aniinal and vegetable sul)- 
stances. One peculiarity of the B. is their inability to build their houses square; all 
erections take a circular form. 

BETLIS. See Bitlis, 

BETI19TEMEITT, a mutual engagement by a man and woman with <a view to mar- 
riage. This anciently consisted in the interciiange of rings, kissing, joining hands, and 
the testimony of witnesses; and the ecclesiastical law punished the violation of such B. 
by excommunication ; but such a spiritual consequence was abolished by the 26 Geo. 
II. c. 33. A previous B. had also been regarded as a legal impediment to marriage with 
another. “It was not,” says hlr. ?dttcqueen, in his Treatise on the Few Fkovee J 
tiori, 1S5S, p. 73, “by the axe that the promoter of the Englisli reformation extinguished 
his marriage with Anne Boleyn. He first carried her into the eGclesiastlcal court, and 
there obtained a sentence, on the ground of her alleged precontraet with Norlluim].x}r]and, ” 
The aggrieved party, since the 26 Geo. IL, has been left to the only remedy of an action 
for broach of prornise. In Scotland there is the same mode of redress consequent on a 
refusal to proceed to matrimony; but in that country, where the B. or engagenumt can 
be shown to have been a clcar.'free, and delibcuate the part of both 

the man and woman to form the relationship of husband and wife, such a contract nmy 
be on forcetl against the recusant party: and indeed it constitutes marriage itself. See 

MaURTAGE, PXiO .MISS, HuSUAND AND WiFE. 

BETTERTOIL Thom.vs, a celebrated actor, fc? about half a century the chief orna- 
ment of the English stage, was born in London. 1635, and died there in 171. I>. The 
best contemporary judges, such as Addison, Cibber, etc., hear admiring wiliiess to his 
dramatic powers, which ovcr(‘,ame the natural disadvantages of a low voice, small eyes, 
and an ungainly figure. His private character was liighfy estimable, clicerful, modest, 
and generous. "After a retirement of many years, it became kno-^vn that his circum- 
staiu'.es were very straightened, and it wa.s cletermined to give him a public benefit. Oa 
tiie 6th April, 1709, the spirited veteran (then in his 74th year) appeared wilii immense 
4ekit in the youthful part of Valeutine in Congreve’s Love for Love. He acted several 
times again. Jilrs. B. took the same rank among contemporary actresses as her husband 
did among actors. A ^ ^ ^ 

BETTIHG, or Wagering, is an inveterate practice of the English, which is exempli- 
fied in almost all classes of society, but more particularly in i'clation to horse-racing; 
bets as to which will be the winning horse at a particular race,, being entered into by 
the highest as well as the lowest of the people. Sanctioned by fashion, betting on horses 
is carried on to so ruinous an extent in the metropolis that the legislature has interfered 
to ciieck the evil. The haunts of betters called Betting-Houses are suppressed by the 
16 and 17 Viet. c. 119. The act declares them to be a common nuisance, and contrary 
to law, and prohibits them under very severe penalties. But it provides that its enact- 
ments shall not extend to stakes or deposit due to the winner of any race, or lawful 
sport,, game, or exercise. The act was extended to Scotland in 1874. Sec Gak-DEing. 
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BiJ TOLA, a t. of noilliern Italy, in fho province of Phr-r-ri7>i -it -m <■' 

> townof thesamenazne. It is situated on'tUc Ku?e,la“fertt“dto^^ 


- — JUUi LOl 

tiie town of tlie same name. 
BETUI-A, SecBmcH. 
BSl"OTA''C‘EJj;, or Betuli' HE iE. 


See AimmAGMM and Bmc 
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established Jbere in 1853. lie discovered the”Vroird‘e?^ pro lessors of the school 
AAc^^jpoia which was published bv^ul iklnri J-^oropolis, and v;rotc 

pt 0 i^t.™i rAmiff "S') 'sOlio most 



ojozy^uuniu .some lime 

Berlin, and tlieii in Paris. In 1838 ‘”1 of embassy, first in 

beg-aa to show his diplomatic talents, undbooii a'-tiniivtl'i j‘^t'‘''it^!*;,"’bt)r(> lie 

later, he went to Ix)ndoii in the, same chariefer V" mi . i .‘V'‘;*taiti cciCiU'ily. Kiglitveiirs 
Berlin. When called baede to Dresden in - amoved in ISJ8 to 

In this office, ho declared against ' I h<iadort1ou o/^^^^^^ Portfolio of foreign affairs, 

empire, and when thereupon an irisun-Stion brol-ioni «efn‘«n 

assistance of Prussian military, wiiieh snecainv rnnsi.e,! o !te called in the 

made minister of the interim^ On the deatl of bVrXil p rn J‘e was 

came lorwnrd prominently as the cxnoiienf if i hi* i ^ "iI*onniark (1803), B. 
fe!esvig-ilolsteiiique.stion ^Iii the n-mm lf i ^ ^ Berman national feeliiiff mi the 
protocol, aud urged a policy favor,} . <?. I ho disavowed the'jAondou 

with the national feeling of Germany And indee''d ^so'n ui ^uirmony 

become at this time, tlnrt he was S as ati'e oPin "fP J>« 

tliat ever was sent) to tile London eonf<TPnnn'’.w'^' i ^ ° tiw German bund (the first 
for bis ba.si.s the principle of nationalitios ' AliUvs'^ilm i 
supported that country iiUhc crisis of 1860 ioinhw in /P”‘i otAusdla, lie imturallv 
1 ri^m, against Ilie wishes of at least tiieUlwni y, 1 Q't '^““«-?Bo,i of lym- against 
ot the SIX weeks’ war,” lie was ob]io),>d at Vlic (ienein,! 0 "^- Bie termination 

He has since entered the service of AustiVf nm 1 it i \r I’russia, to resign ids office. 

naSuSCrnmenf^ of a circle of tlio same 

It has raamifact, ires of woolen ciotl is and wirtlLnvn f Imutior. 

laPolish. Pop. ’75, 10 , 867 . , taithuivdie. 1 be language generally .spoken 

BEVEL, a term used by builders to describe a sloped or canted surface. See 

lands ^vta^ofzSl“'^South^ *is'fhf Gw .'F ‘be Sehcldt, Netlier- 

hn-n’ 84,826. The cliief^ town’°rn?F m’'"f containing 84,000 

buill. and has 6239 inhabitants. Maldnn- salt’ IcaFL^V* ’ t’*® «■ .sWe, is well 

weaving cottons, and book-printinf** are tho r'biAf i i oil, chocolate 


Bettola. ' . 
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ivitj r.gncnUiire. Loth islands have siiifered dreadfully from inundations. In 1532, 
■*‘* coinpletcly covered with water, many of the inhabitants pcrlshiiia;; 
and it roraa|nea suinnerged tcir se^'cral years. At the same time, the flourishing town of 
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brill, L If JiFAW', Bishop of St. Asaph, was h. at Barrow, Leicestershire, in 


16o8. iboiciiog- bt John’s college, Cambridge, at the age of 15, he at once became 
remai’iC'OMi lor j\!s chligence and piety, and particularly for his devotion to the study of 
oriental languages, a treatise on which, lie published at the age of 20. In lOCO. havin'-'** 
obtaiiieu liis uegree of z\r.A., he was ordained both deacon and priest. After many e?? 
celleut piclei laents, in y liich lie was remarkable ioi* his devotion to his pastorfil duties, 
he wais. in 1 704, appointed to the bishopric of St. Asaph, having previously re tiised to 
accept that of Bath and Wells, on the deprivation of Dr. Thomas Keiin, for not laldin^ 
tlie oaths to the government of William III. lie died March 5, 1708, leaving the great 
bulk of Jus propfirty to the societies for the promotion of Christian knowdedge, and the 
propagation of the gospel hi foreign parts, and a reputation for sincere pict 3 "aiid great 
learning. lIis *\vorks, which, besides t!ie treatise mentioned, include another on chro- 
nology, a collection of canons from tlie time of tlie apostles to that when tlie synod of 
Constantinople restored Photius, and various sermons and works of a religious kind 
with a life, w'ero collected and publLslied in 9 vols, 8yo in 1824, by the ReV. Thomas 
Hartwell Horne. 

.EEYEIiLAHB, Aniii.-tisr, a Diitcli scholar Avbo, bj*' several of his writings, but more 
especially by his unortliodox interpretation of the fall, caused great excitement amon^'* 
the theologians of his day. He tvas l)orn at JHicldelburg, in Zeeland, about the middle 
of tlie 17th c.j had studied h^w^ visited the Oxford university, and wms settled as an 
attorney in Holland, when, in 1678, he published his pamphlet, PeccaUim Orfginak, 
which "was not only burnt at the Hague, but Jed to his oivn imprisonment, and to Ids 
expulsion from Utrecht and Leyden, wdiither he had washed to betake himself. On Ids 
return to the Hague, he wu’ote Pe Stolatce Virginitath Jure (the Hague, 1680), which gave 
still greater oifeilso tlian his first v;ork. Bitoii after, he came to Enaland, wdunv he 
found a suppm’ter in Isaac Yossius, aiid ]')robably received his degree as doctor of civil 
law^ in Oxford. But it wmuld appear from his virulent attacks against several disrni- 


become insane, ha appears to have died in Engdancl soon after 1712. In spite of his 
numerous enemies, B, stood high in the friendship of some of the most distinguivshed 
men of liis tune. Ills view^s respecting original sin have been often expressed bv'others, 
both before a ml after his day, though in a less flippant style. His w'orks arc no w more 
bibi iographi cal curiosities. 

BETEELEY, the chief t. of the e. Riding of Yorkshire, 1 m. wx of the river Hull, 
with which It cominuuicales by canal, and 10 m. n.n.w. of the city of Hull. B. for- 
merly returned two members to parliament, but wms disfranchised In 1870, Its trade 
consists io corn, coal, and leatlier, and there are several w’hiting and agricultural imple- 
ment manufactories. The finest object in B. is the superb Gotliic minster or the col 
legiate church of St. John, ranking next to Y'ork minster among the ecclesiastical 
structures of the country, and exhibiting different styles of Gothic arcbitectiire ; the 
oldest part being of the IBth centuiy. The choir contains the celebrated Percy shrine, 
of the most exquisite workmanship. The grammar-school of B, is so old, that the date 
of its foundation is unkuowm. B. arose oat of a priory founded about the jenr 700, and 
received its name from Bcverlac, “lake of beavers,” from the great number of these 
animals in a neighboring lake or morass. Pop. ’71, 10,218. 

BEYEIILEY, JOHH OF, a prelate of the 7th and 8th c., born in Hortlmmbria, and 
tutor of the venerable Bede. He was bishop in Hexham in 685, and archbishop of York 
in 687. In 717, he resigned and retired to a college which he had previously founded 
at Beverley, wiiere he died in 721. Among ins works are IkposlUon of LvJce, MomilkH 
on the Emngelists, and a number of epistles. 

BEYEBLOO', a viflage of Belgium, in the province of Limbourg, 12 m. n.w. of Hes- 
selt. On the extensive heaths near is the permanent military camp for the instruction 
of the Belgian army. 

BEVERLY, a t. in Essex co., Mass., on the Eastern railroad, 18 m. from Boston, 
®onnected wfith the city of Salem by a bridge. It has many fine residences of Boston 
merchants, wdiicU overlook its good harbor. IMany of its people are engaged in the 
business of fisliing. Pop. of to-wmship, ’80, 8,445. 

BEVEEWYK, a pleasant village in n. Holland, with extensive meadows on one side 
and v/ell-wmoded country-seats on the other, 7 m. n. from Haarlem; pop. ’75, 3339, who 
live by gardening and various trades. Strawberries and vegetables are cqltivated for 
U. K. IL-32 r 
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ttic Amsterdam and Haarlem markets. There is a haven with a branch canal leading to 
the large canal from the North sea to Amsterdam 

BET/D'LEY (formerly Beaulieu, from its pleasant situation), a t. on the right bank of 
the Severn, in the n.w. of Worcestershire, 14 in. n.ii.w. of Worcester, l^op. ’71, 7614. B, 
returns one member to parliament. It has manufactures of leather, com])s, lauteru 
leaves, carpets, and iron and brass wares. The chief transit for goods is b,y tlio Severn, 
luair the town is a public park of 400 acres, with line groves of elm, oak, and plane. 

BEWICK, Thomas, a celebrated wood-engraver, was b. at Ciierr3d)uni, near New. 
castle'Oii-Tjme, in 1763. Apprenticed to Beilby, an engraver in Newcii'^tle, ho dis- 
played such extraordinaiy aptitude in his art, that, at tlitj age of 17, he was iniaaisled 
v/ltli the cutting of the whole of the diagrams in Hutto ii'ti Treatise on Me nt<u ration. He 
afterwards illustrated Gai/B Fabler, obtaining in 1775, for one of the cuts, tJu3 ‘‘(}!d 
Hound,” the prize wdiich the society of arts had offered for tlie best w'ood-ciigraving. 
In 1790, B., who had entered into partnership with Hr. Beilby, cuin])}eied, along with 
his brother John, who wuis his pupil, the illustrations for a ihnend of hr it hh 

Quadrupeds, a work which raised his r%)Utation far above tiiat of any of his coat (un pa- 
ra, rles, and gained for him the honorable and not undeserved a[)])eliation of the reviver 
of wood-engraving. Considered as "works of art, these illuslrations are still unrivaled 
in graphic force of expression and fidelity to nature, though the great me(*haiucal 
improvements in the art introduced since B.’s time have rendered tlnnn inferior in clear- 
ness and delicacy of execution to some of the best cuts of the present day. Assisted by his 
brother, B. illukrated (lold3mith\s and Villaf/e, VainivlVf IFrjult, ixnd 

Somerville’s Ohnse; aud in 1797 appeared the first volume of his Ilidorn of Brithh Birds, 
which was followed in 1804 by the second. This splendid wn)rk wnis (sj t i rely B. ’s own], his 
brother having died in 1795. B.’s last wmrk, the imfmished proois^of which he received 
the Saturday before his death, which took pjlace at O-ateshead, Nov. 8, 1828, is called 
“ Waiting* ifor Death, ’’and represents an old worn-out horse, wdtli great pathos and truth. 
It was do.signed to assist in the prevention of cruelty to animals. A large cut of, a bull— . 
of the Cale\loniau breed— is considered B.’s chef-dimimre, B. Inid man}* ])upLls, some of 
wdiom w*ei‘o afterwards eminent as engravers. 

BEWkiBY, Anthony, b. Tennessee, 1804; hanged by a mob in Texas, Sept, 13, 1860. 
In 1813, he entered the Missouri conference as a i\Iethodist minister, butwdieiitbeclmnii 
divided on the slavery question he adhered to neither side, l>ut preiiclied independently, 
earning liis living Iw 'manual labor. Other iudepondeuts supported him, mid lie becaine 
by their consent a presiding elder. When the chuvcli in Alissouri was reorganized in 
1848, he came back to its service. In spite of the universal persecution of “ abolition 
preachers,” he kept the tenor of his way, and in 1858 w'as sent to Te.xaa. He wnis driven 
out by violence, blit returned to tlie vrbrk in 1860, saying to protesting friends, “Let 
them hang or burn me if they choo.se, a liundrcd wilf rise out of my ashes.” But the 
opposition w'as so great that he was again compelled to loa^m. Then a reward wais 
offered for his head, and he was kidinipixidinAIissouri, hurried off to Texas, and hanged. 

BEX, a village of (1870) 3804 inliabitants, in the Sw'iss canton of Tand, situated on 
the liigli -road to the Simplon, about 36 m. s.e. of Lausanne. It is rernnrkahle for its 
extensive salt mines, ^ salt works, and sulphur baths. One of the mines, called /)'a BoiUl- 
tet, has a gnlleiy 7.1 ft. high, and 5 ft. wide, extending horizontally into the mountain a 
distance of more than 3000 yards. The quantity of salt annnV.lly produced at B. is 
between 1000 and 3000 tons. 

BEXAR’, a co. in s.w. Texas; intersected liy the Galveston, Harrisburg and San 
Antonio railroad; 1450 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 16,043 — 2303 colored. Productions, corn, cotton, 
wool, butter, and cattle. Co. seat, San Antonio. 

BEXAE , B.vn Antonio he, a thriving t, of Texas, on the San Antonio riviT, at a 
distance oi 110 in. to the s.w. of Austin city. It is grmving rapidly in population 
(wliicli amounted in 1870 to 13,356) and in wmalth. The place pos'scsse.s six news* 
piipers, sevtuail seminaries, three ffouring-mills, three brewanies, etc. San Antonio do 
Bexar was famous in the conflicts betwmen the Mexican authorities and the Ameriinui 
adventurers, more especially for the indi.scrlrninate slaughter by the former of col. 
Crockett aud his garrison. 

BEXAR’ DISTRICT, or Territory, a region of n.w. Texas between tb<^ Rio Pecos, 
New Alexico, and the Indian territory; pop. ’70, 1077, about one person to 40 sq. miles. 
Most of the n.w. part is a high table-land without avooci or rvater; tlic n.e. am.I e. por- 
tion IS well watered by the streams that run into the Brazos and the Colorado. 

BBY'EELAXD, a district in s. Holland, bounded s. by the Hollandish T)!ep and 
Haringvliet. It has several thriving villages, of which Old B. lias 4620 inhabitants; 
South B., 1703; and New B., 1363; the whole canton, 16,000. The peo])le arc engaged 
in agriculture, have many orchards, and grow flax extensively. An inland ship])ing 
trade is carried on in summer. 

BEYLE, MartE'Henri, 1783-1843; a French soldier and author, better known as 
De Stendhal,” the most celebrated of liis many Ufnm de •pJ/unie. He wuis about to enter 
‘ polytechnic school, ■when by chance he was* present at the balLIe of Maixmgo. Car- 
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ried away by entliasiasm, lie enlisted as quartermaster of dragoons, rose to be lieutenant, 
and acted as aid-de-camp to gen. Micliaud. After tlie peace of Amiens, he left the army 
and led a roving life — studying in Paris, becoming a mercantile clerk in Marseilles, 3 ‘un- 
ning after a beautiful actress, who spoiled his romance bv marrying a rich Kussian — and 
returned to war in the commissariat of Xapoleoiis ill-fated Paissiau expedition, vdiere 
lie remained ioytd to the tallea emperor. After the restoration lie reside*! in Milan until 


1821, T^vlien lie was suspected of being a French spy, and hastily returned to Paris, 
remaining tliere nine years, acquiring fame as an accomplished writer and man of the 
world. In 18;j0, he was consul at 'rjiesie, and afterwards at Civita \’'ecchui, iimiily 
returning to Paris a year before he died. He Avrote lives of Havdn, 3.lozart. anil 
^lieiastasio; a history of Italian painting; Rome, JS\tple,^, and Florence in 1817; a life 
of iiossini; Re IRimonr; an essay on Kacine and Shakespeare; and Promenades dans 
Home. He Avas an admirable conversationist, full of anecdote and apt in application. 


BSY'BOTIT, or Bettiut, the Berothai or Berothah of the Old Testament (2 Samuel 
viii. 8, and Ezekiel xlvii. IG); and the BeryUis of the Homans. It Avas be.siea'cd and 
captured by Baldwin I., king of Jerusalem, in 1111; recaptured from the Christians in 
1187. In 1107, it again came into the hands of the Christians, and then successively 
under the Saracen, deljukiaii, and Turkish sultans. In course of tiie operations to sup- 
port tlie Turkish claims against the assumed power of the tjasiia of Egypt, B., in 1840- 
41, was bombarded by the English tloet under sir C. Hupfer, taken, and delivered over 
to the Turks. There are three castles still standing out in the sea, Avhosc battered 
walls bear AAUtness to the efficacy of the British cannon. There are no ancient monu- 
ments Avorth visiting. 


B. is a tlourishing commercial town, situated in a most picturesque position on 
the coast oi Syria, and at the foot of Ijebiinoii, 55 m. from Damascus, and 147 fivoni 
Jerusalem. It is the chief seaport, market-toAAm, and emporium of all the trade Avilh 
the shores of SAuia, Palestine, and Cilicia; and has a pop. of about 70,000 (the majority 
of whom are Chiistians) against 12,000 in 1S05. A considerable increase in popuiation 
is flue to the settlement, in 1800, of numbers of the Clin.stian refugees from bamascus. 
Several British merchants are established in B., and there is a branch here of an English 
hank (tiie Ottoman). B. supplies the Lebanon, Damascus, and the n. of Syria to 
Antioch, anti Joppa, Avitli European manufactures and goods. French steamers, carry- 
ing mails, leave B. every AA^eck for Marseilles. British steamers ply regularly betAveen 
England and B. every j'ortuight, bringing Manchester manufactures, prints" chintzes, 
Birmingliam and Shcfrleid cutlery, etc., and returning to England AA'ith madder roots, 
wool, silk, and bitumen. Since 1859, a direct trade has been cnriied on between B. and 
tlie United States of America, the articles sent to the United State, s being wool andoliAm- 
oil; and since the opening of tiie Suez canal, a direct eastern trade in spices, indigo, and 
Mocini coffee has spruno* up. There is good anchorage in* the roadstead, Avith slielter 
during stormy AA-eathcr in the Beyrout riATr, about 3 ni, from the toAvn; and in 1874, 
c€10,0b0 Avas allotted by tiie autlibrities for the constrnction of a harbor. About 350 
merchant Amsscls of different nations visit and leave B. every year. The commerce is 
steadily increasing. In 1848, the imports AA'ere only £546,250; in 1878, they Avore 
.£1,323,152. Tiie exports in 1848 amounted to .€253/648; in 1873, tliey aaxm’c r€66S,5G8. 
In 1853, the imports into B. from Great Britain Avere €225,875; in 1.871, they had 
jncreasccl to €076,900. A commercial tribunal, composed of European and natiAT mer- 
chants, to adjudicate all mercantile disputes and bankruptcies, has lately been c.stab- 
llshed; and consuls from all nations reside at Beyrout. Sliip-huilding lia.s begun to 
attract the attention of the natives, wiAohaAm built and launched at B. several Amsscls of 
50 to SO tons Avlthin the last fcAv years. There arc extensive factories in the neighbor- 
Jiood, producing “ Syrian silk,” Avhich is much e.stccmcd in the London and Lyon 
markets. In 1859, aline of omnibuses, the first CAmr seen in Syria, Avas establislicd at 
Beyrout. Tlie natives at first regarded tliem Avith great astonishment, and croAAuied 
fro'm all skies to see them pass. A French company completed in 1802 a good roa«I 
from B. to Damascus. In 1875, an English company completed <aD oxtensiAm system of 
Avatcr-AA’ovks, bringing a supply of^xcollent Awater from the isahr-cl-kelh, or Dog river, 
a distance of 9 miles. The town has lately been improved by the removal of the 
Avails Avliidi formerly surrounded it. From itk proximity to the mountains of Lelianon, 
on Avhich the climate is most agreeable and salubrious, B. is an attractiAm place of resi- 
dence; and it might rise into importance hut for its odious Turkish cuslom-liouse 
MTangements and system of government 

BEZA, Tukobotie (properly, I)e Beze), next to Calvin the most energetic and influen- 
tial of the Genevese reformers, was born of a noble family at Vezelai, in Burgundy, 24th 
June, 1510. He received an admirable education in Orleans, from Melchior Wolmar, 
a German, Avho was especially learned in the Greek language, and also imbued Avith 
tlie principles of the reformation, wliich he communicated to his pupil. As early as 
1539, B. became knoAvn as a Avriter of Avitty and elegant but indecent verses, the pub- 
lication of which (1548) caused him many bitter regrets in after-days, when his heart 
was purer. In his 20th year, he obtained ‘his degree as licentiate of civil laAv, and 
Avent to live in Paris, where he appears to have spent several years in a kind of 
fashionable dissipation, though i;e does net accuse himself of any gross profligacy. 
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B. posse.''sed a lunuBome figure, vd.ieli, together wilh ids fine talents and good hoi n, 
■opened to him the most bimliaat prosj^ects. AUhougii not a priest, lie poeketed 
revemiesol* two beneOoes, while hi< iaeonie pvas largel3Aiicreased hy the dealli (>t ;ni 
cider brotiier. It was the desire of his relatives that he slioiiUl outer the eluirolL nrit 
a private marriage wUloU B. had cuntracted, rendered lliis impossible. A severe illness 
now attacked him, daring the lapsc of wdiich, the folly and siiitulncss. of Lis, career 
rividlv" presented tlicnisch'es to his conscience; ho repoBted, and on Ins recovery, 
(order \o avoid the perils and perplexities of his position, he wumt^to Gciieva along vrita. 
Ills wife, Oct., Ia48. ghortly after, he was appointed 0-reek j3roies.sor at Lansnime, rm 
(flriee w'hich he held for ten t’cars. lu 1550, he published with success a mdodrarna, 
enud«^d Tin Sne/yh' Airaltntn, and delivered lectures on the epistle to tlic Itoiriaijs 
tmd the epistles of Peter to crowded lUidieiices. Out of these lecture, s uitiiraUely sprur.g 
lih traiislaiden of the Aew Testaiiieni lulu Laliii. In 1551), lie went to Geneva, where lio 
became Cialvirds ablest coadjutor, a,iul wa,s ap]>ointed a theological ])rofessor^and pre'si-; 
dent ed* the college. He had already signalized liiniseli In' his work iJe iiV/v/,V*cs' i Cir/H 
M(f(TMrn(t(. panitiiihT in whieh, like nuurv other good but lulsrakeu men, he approved of 
the burning of Semins, llis diplornatic tact vras particularly good. He induced the 
king of Aavarre to exert his iahueuceon beliaU'of tiie persecuted Fiviieh Protest ants, yiiid 
was persuaded by the latter to attend the conference of Catholic and Pi’otestnnt divines, 
lield at Poissy in'loGl. Here his courage, presence of mind, and dexterity ninde a veiy 
favorable impression on llie French court. Catiiarine de ^ledicis entertndned so l/hjh 
an opinion of ids aidlities, that she desired him to remain in France. Wldie in Paris, 
he ul'ien preached before the king of Aavanx* and Conde. On the outbreak of the civii 
war, he accompa'uied tiie latter as a kind of militniy chaplain, and after Ids capture 
attaduni hhusclf to Coligny. In loGh), he once more returned to Geneva. ^ In the fol- 
lowing year, Calvin died, and the care of Ihe GcBevese church now’ fell principally upon 
his frliOiiilders. He presided over the synods of French refor;ou?r3, held at Koclicllc in 
1571, and at Ilslmes’in 1572. In 1571, he was deputed by Condc to transact important 
})usiness at the court of the Palatinritc; and in 158G measured himself 'with the Vflirtem- 
bfU‘g divines, espeei;djy Jacob Andrea, at the religious conference held at Montbeliard. 
1111588, his first wife died, and alihough verging'' oa 70, he married an other~-aii awk- 
ward circiiinstance, it must be confessed, and one wliicli ids ericniies, the Jesuits, tried 
to make a handle of; hut E., who still retained coinplete mastery over his faculties, 
lelorted wilh his accustomed livelmess and skill. In 1597, his calumniators spread the: 
extremely foolish reijm’t that B. was dead, and at the last hour had returned to the bosom 
of the church. Tlie witp’- patriarcli re]'»licd in a poem 'full of sparkling vigor. He died 
13tli Cot., 1(505, at the ri]x; age of 80. 

B, was thuroughly grmu’uJed in the principles of his master, Calvin, in whose spirit 
he vigorously ruled ihe Genevan church for forly years, exercising the iufiaence of a 
jvdriarch. 1Vi .secure its unity, strength, and permanence, he spared no pains, sacri- 
living even Ids personal possessions. abundant learning, his persevering zeal. 

Ids acute iiitelleet, his fine eloquence, dnd hi.s iiiipre.ssive diameter, lie rendered it 
important service;^. His numerous tlicological wu’iting.s, however, cannot be said to 
liave proved attractive to jio.sterity. Thc}^ liave almost ceased to be read. The ■works 
l>y which iio is best known arc ids translation of the New Testament into Latin, and Ids 
of the Ty-eaek Froie^'tanU frohi 1521 to loOS. 


BEZAKT. See Besakt. 


BEZA’S CODEX, or CA:\iBJrrDOE 5rA2?rscETPT, an ancient vellinn contarfiing the 
Greek text of the four gospels entire in the order used in the English Bible, tho'Act^? 
((•xcept u number of ornissioiis), a'ud fragments of the epistles. It is believed to date 
from the Gtli c,, and is rioted for main" iiil'erpolations, tliere being 600 in the Acts alone. 
It w’a.s ]'>resented to Cambridge university by Tlieodore-Beza, who obtained it about 
1502 from a Huguenot soldier "who took*" it 'from a monastery in Lyons. It has been 
printed twice. 


a market-t. of the Austrian empire, in the Hungarian province of Bacs, 
uboul ii ra. e. of the Danube, and 12 m. wxn.w". from Zornbor. "'Pop. ’69, 7573. 

BEZETHA, one of the four Mils on wliich Jerusalem is built, n. of Antonia, frorra 
■wlrich It was separated hy a deep ravine. It "was not iuclosod until Agiippa built tli® 
.third 'wall. ■ ■ ^ 

^ BEZIBES, a cih^ of France, 'In the department of Hcrault, i^t 43"* 21' n. and long. 3"* 
13' e. It is pleasantly situated on a hill,' in the midst of a fertile country, at the junction 
of the Orb and the canal du Alidi, about 38 in. s.w". of Alontpellier. It contains some 
intcresfing architectural and antique buildings — the principal being the catlicclral, a 
noble Gothic edifice; the churches of La Aladeleine and St. Aphrodise; and the ancient 
episcopal pahiee. The old citadel has been, destroyed, but the wvalls still remain, and 
are made use of as a promenade. B. has manufactures of silk stockings, woolens, 
gloves, parchment, glass*, soap, leather, and much esteemed confectioneries. It has also 
extensive brandy di.stilleries, and is the center of most of the trade of the district. Th® 
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interesting- in connection wiin uie nLiiy^e.cic ul lue xi 
been indiscriminnteiv put to tlic sword by Simon de 
■ for bavkio- aiXordcd protection to the fugitives m 1209. 
wars of tim lOtii century. 


B. suffered also in the religious 


BB^TOUE (from Sp. “little kiss,” in allusion to tlie meeting of tlie queen and 

kiiaveV a ‘mme at cards played -witli a double pack, from wiiich the twos, threes, foura, 
■lives and'sixes have been rejected. The remaining cards rank fiYni ace down, as in 
The dealer gives three cards to his adversary, three to Imnelt, then two to each, 
and ie^tlv three to each, and turns a trump. Tricks are taken as in wliist except wheu 
the cords are equal, such as two tens together, when the leader wins tne trick^ 
e-v‘h trick the player draws one card from the stock, the v/mrier taking the top card 


TlUlSb Liaij ilifcVC UC-ULA V.iV-.V-’lUji — _ , v /Fpi, . 

of the liand and can be led or played just as though they had not been declared. (Iho 
rules are too long to be inserted here.) There are also three or lour bezniue, when tin eo 


m‘sa when spades or aiamonus are iraiupa. w 

nately until the game is finished. ■ 

BE'ZOAB (Pers. 'pamii a goat’; or pa, against, and mcJiar, poison), a concretion found 

\ ^ . -i j : - iTtn/MTn + 


inary meciicinai viriues, paroicuiuny 
kinds are found in the stomachs of 
their nucleus some small indigestibl 
Sometimes they are of a radiating 


tructure; sometimes formed of concentric layers; 


being supposed to increase with its size, the larger ones nave pociisoiu, pa*ueuiu,ii^ xu 
India, for very great prices. 

BHABAB'SA, a t. of British India, in the cliief-commissionersliip of Oude, on the 
TonsV'fo m. e. from Lucknow. Pop. 5000, of whom 3000 are jffussuhmms. Here is an 
eleeinosvnarv estalilisliment, founded by tlie ISlawab \ izier Asaf iid Dowlali, with an 
endowment of 15,000 rupees a year, the proceeds of wliich are divided indiscriminately 
aj.nong Mussulman and Hindu religious mendicauts. It is under the cbarge of a seiad, 
or descendant of Fatima. 

BHABEIIXATH', a t. of Gurhvral, in the lieut.-governorship of the Korth-western 
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puramits, culled tlie Blwdrinutli peaks, liuvmg the respective elevations ol 28, «1, 
23 238 22,934, 22,754, 22,558, and 21,895 ft.; the e. also, and the s.w., presenting 
detached moimtahis of similar magnitude. B. is situated on the rig;ht hank of the V isli- 
imimiu'-a a feeder of the Alukmmda, which itself again unites witii the Bhageerettea 
tol’onu the Gaui-'os. The chief attraction of the place is its temple, winch, thongii 
the actuallv existing edilico i.s modern, is said to he an establishment of great antiquity. 
Tills tempfe ovciiumg.s a tank of about 30 ft. square, wriich is supplied, a^subtei- 
raiiean passage, froin a thermal spring in the neighborhood. As alOution in those 
waters is held to cleanse from all past sins, B. is a grand resort of pilgn-ims, every year 
brbm'hio' large numbers, but everv twelftli year, when a periodical festival is celebrated, 
collecting fuily 50,000. From ^ov. to April, the temple and its deity are abandooed 
even by the attendjint Brahmins, on account of the cold. 

BHAGAYAB-G'^TA (i.c., Revelations from the Deity) is the title of a religious meta- 
physical nocm, interwoven as an episode in the great Indian epic pot-n\ of the Mahiib- 
harata (qV ) Two hostile armies, the nearly related Kurus and Pandas, are drawn up 
in opposition, ready for battle; tlie trumpets sound the opening of the combat; and 
the Pitndu Arclshuna mounts his chariot, which is guided by the Deity hunsell, as 
charioteer in the human - form of Krishna. But when Ardshuna perceives in the 
hostile army his relatives, the friends of his youth, and his teachers, he hesitates to com- 
mence the strug^de, held back by the doubt whether it Avere lawful for him, for the, sake 
of the earthly" gain of reconquering lus father\s kingdom, to transgress the divinely 
approAmd ordinances for the governiuent of the state. Lpon this, Krishna sets loith, in 
a xseries of eighteen poetic lectures, tlie necessity ol proceeding, unconcerned as to the 
consequences. In the progress of his long discourse, a complete system of Indian lelig- 
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ioiH ]'>ldlo?npliY is de\xdoped, in wiiicii tlie bigiiest pvobk-’ms of the human mind ari 
ireuti'd wiih asdnucli clearness ol thoug’lit as elegance of language* ^ it is impossible to 
dcierniine exactly when and wliooi the work Avas composed, it is not,^ however, oiie 
of Uie iU'^t attempts of Indian philosophy, for it is ratiier of an eclectic nature; and' 
before it could have been composed, there ‘must have liceii a period ot long-continued 
intellectual cultivation in many philosophic schools. It is not unlikely that it was wrlt> 
ten ill the 1st c. after Christ. 'The work is looked upon with great rcw'erence in India, 
and it has accordiuaiy been made tlie subject of nunierous cominentaries (the best is that 
of Sridiiara-Svanini' published in Calcutta in 1832), and it has likewise been translated 
into various Indian dialects. Five diiierent metrical versions in Hindi appeared in Bom- 
bavin 18T3; a translation into the Telugu dialect in Madras, 1840; into the Canarese, 
Bah'uilore, 1846, etc. The best critical edition of the Sanskrit text is that of A. W. von 
Schiegel (2d cd. , Bonn, 1840). to which is added a Latin translation. Among the other 
translations may he mentioned that into English by Wilkins (Loud. I'iSo), who had the 
credit of lirst inaking the wmrk known in Europe; that into Gpinaii, by Peiper (Leip. 

and the Greek translation by Galanos (Athens, 1848). W. von Humboldt’s trea- 
tise, rpJih fJw Ejndodes qf. the MiMbImrata, known under fke Farne of ths 
(Berlin, 1827), contains an admirable exposition of the philosophy of the poem. 

BHAeULPOEE', the capital of a district and division of tlie same name in Behar, pres- 
idency of Bengal, lat. 2o ' IT' m, long. ST" east. It stands on the right bank of the Ganges, 
wliich is even hero 7 in. wide in the rainy season. A seminary for English instruction lias 
been here establisiied by the British government. It is the liendquarters of the troops 
fur keeping ill check the Sent lull tribes. Pop. ’71, 69,678.^ In the vicinity of the town 
are two round towers of about 70 ft. in height, of the origin or object of vvliicli nothing 
is known. — 2. B., as a district, contains 4327 sq.m., and ’71, 1,826,290 inhabitants. It 
lies s. of Nepaul, in lat. 2-P 17' to 20" 20Ti., long. 86" 15'' to SS" 3' east, xlhout a liftli is 
covered by hills, which, stretching to the s.wx, connect themselves with the Yindhya 
moiintain.s, the grand dividing-ridge between the Merbudda ^and the Ganges. — 3. The 
division of B. has an area of 18,685 sq.m., and a pop. ’71, 6,613,358. 

BHAKO', a t. of Burmali, on the Upper Irrawaddy, 40 m. to the ^v. of the Chinese 
frontier, and ISO to the n.n.e. of Ava. It contains 1090 houses, and has round it many 
populous village.s. It is the chief mart of the trade with China, the imports being 
Avoolens, cottons, and silks, which are brought chiefly by caravans. B. has also a con- 
sideriible trade with the tribes of the neighborhood, 'who exchange their native prod- 
uce for salt, rice, and a sauce made of dried hsh. There is a British resident, and 
sh'umers ply to Rangoon. 

BHANG, ca.stern name for hemp (q.v.). 

BHA17PUEA. SeeEAMPUiiA. 

BHAIiTEIHAEI is the nam-c of a celebrated Indian writer of apothegms. Little is 
known regarding the circumstances of his life. A legendary story makes him the 
Iirotlier of king Vikramadilya, wlio lived in the 1st c. b.c., and relates of him, that after 
a wild licentious youth, he betook himself in later years to the ascetic life of a hermit. 
His name has been given to a collc-clion of 300 apothegms — whether it be that he actually 
•wi'ote tlicm, or, as is more pi'obable, that the apothegnis were popular wTjrks, Avritten b*y 
many various authors, but ascribed, according to the Indian cmstoni, to some personagh 
Avtili known among the people in leg'ends and''tales. Cheerful descriptions from natuTe, 
and chunnliig piclurcs of love, altcTnate in these apothegms, Avith wise remarks, upon 
the relations of life, and profound thoughts upon the Deity and the immortality of tlie 
soul. Bohlen has publislied an excellent critical edition (Berlin, 1833), Avith. a supple- 
ment, Farm’ Zecji^'/fes‘ (Berlin, 1850), as Avell as a successful metrical translation into(3(‘r- 
mun (Hamburg, 1835). B. has a certain special interest as having been the t3r.<it Indian 
author known in Europe, 200 of his apothegms haAung ’he(m tramslated in 1653, by t!.io 
missionary, Abraham Roger, in a learned work pnbiished at Muremburg, under the 
quaint title. Open Gates to Hklclm Heathenism. 

BItATGOE'G', one of the chief toAvns of Mepaul, situated about 9 m. s.e. from Ivbat^ 
mandu. It conlaiiis a palace of striking appearance, and other notable buildings. It is the 
favorite residence of the Brahmans of Nepaul, who form the greater pai‘t of'its inhabi- 
tants. Its present jwpulation is estimatkl at 12,000, but it is supposed to haA^e once con- 
tained 60,000 inhabitants 

^ BHATMIAr, or Bhattis, a people of northern Hindustan, in the British district of 
llissar. ^ There are two races, one of Mohammedans of Rajput descent, who are the 
iniiueiitial class; the other the common people, known as Jats, Avho adhere to tlie reli- 
gion of their immediate superiors, and are by them treated Avith moderation. A portion 
till the soil, but mo.st of them are shepherds. Tfhiie under native rulers they appear to 
have been a horde of freebooters, savage and even ferocious in disposition. Their rajah 
could raise 20,000 or 30,000 men for war, but they had nothing like discipline. Tlicir 
former capital (of the same name) Ava.s taken in 1398 by Timur, at a later period by 
George Thomas, an English military adA^enturer, and in 1805 by the rajah of Bikanir, 
AAdu) still retains jiuthority over it. The principal town is Sirsa, between wliick and 
Bhawaiapur a route for commerce has been opened. 
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or BHOVANi-KtiDAK, a t. in the presidency of Madras, in the dis- 
t-lc?of‘Coirnbaioor. 58 m. to the n.e. of the city of that narne. It takes its m me fiom 
ilfoosilion at the confluence of theBliavaui ordlhovani, and.thaCauvery. It is r.oithy 

of iiolice chielly for its temples of \ ishuu and biva. l op. il, 6i (b. 

E^- AWiSOOS', the capital of the protected state of the same I"*?'®'' 

.if/Ml mi a tnhutary of the Ghava, yhich, formed by the junction of the butkj 
Vml, f.’"s tiPothe CUeiiab about 50 m. further down, in lot. 29 24 n., and long. <i _4i 
Leas, m. ■ - of 4 m.— part, however, of the inclosed smee being occupied 

m movL o'? toes and its populatimi is estimated at 20,000. B. has nuumlactures 
of sc-r-fs and turbans, chintzes, and other cottons, and the immediate noigiiboihood is 
^ii^nGml H fetile ill grain, sugar, indigo, tobacco, and butter, with an abundance Oc 
«v moe^ito perfection. For external conferee too, 

riiipv.ition The fertile portion, skirting the Ghara and the Indus, has a pnimj 
^mvbnYsrih but the^ remainder, though presenting many traces of fonner cultivation 

' medaiis. 

Tsi-IEL or Bael. Sec iSoLE. , . , v ■ i " 

PTTTT^ a iritive tribe ia central India, friendly to tlie Englisb, -wliieli lias clone good 

irS^with"much ditnculty that they are reconciled to the life of agncultuiists 

EKOOJ the capital o.E Ciitcli, in India, situated at the foot of a fortiticd Inll of b 

“Tlr *It contains about VoOO* inhabitants-’ 

n., “"dloiig G 3o e^i I nawab, stands on a Inigc rock out- 

in circuit. lUe to.t, wliicn is tiie im _ . . . pg^jection with two immense tanks m 
side the town. B. is worthy of j ai,d the other mcasur- 

the im“0t|*>^‘“““Slil3Othood-one of ^ probalily been formed by 

iiig44 m. to territory of B. is a 

l“ed1u;il,um« 

its population, on 

“ two 92» 3^ TS 

Sded on the “to Jssam, otohe X >.f fgof oSy'fd.OOO fnhal^ 

area of 10,000 to 20 000 sq.m., rt. cslnnatcd m 1801 ^ 

itaiits, Imt later .fj n’ to south. Generally speaking, 

described as mountamous, ultli a Kvbile the s presents but a scanty vege- 

the middle ranges arc the most P«du^ ^ Sntr regions, at an 

tation, and the n. rises far above the « Lp^povered with the finest forests of oak 
elevation of 8000 or 10,000 ft. f “Jf. ^Xlt barkv rit Cizt^ bnckwheat-are 
and pine. Learly all sorts „ m’l " l ‘ is still imported from Ben- 

here and there cultivated on fa-'oiMdc spots bum native cloths, rock-salt, 

gal, being oiilaiiied, aswell as sugar ‘'“d ‘ - - . • jg Buddhism, the monastic 

?huharb, Thibet goods, mu es, and J^'Vthe nafional pm The govern- 

endowments of its priests i.^„ds of an oligarchy. ^Tho dherma rajah. 



■"'Bliowail.'' 
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tho ai’tiial liead, is confeolled in almost evei-yiliing by a council of eiglit. Polyandry 
and poly,i;'iiniy equally cojisplre to keep down the numbers of the population: 

BHOV/AJT'j Biiowany, Bi-iEWANisrEB, or Bhiwaki, a t. of Britisli India, in the district 
of Ilissur, Punjab, 5o m. w. of Bellu. The pop. in 1868 was 32,2o4. 

orBm, a small liili-state of India, extending for about 20 m. along the lef/ 
hank of the Sutlej, and about 7 iii. at its greatest breadth. Its pop. is ahoiit 20,000. 
iiaving been overrun by the G-oorkhas, it was, on their expulsion, bestowed by the Brit- 
ish gxnvrnnient on the present family. 

BHPETPOSB^ the capital of the protected state of the same name in India, ^ is a large 

mcasriiing a1)out 8 m. in circuit, and containing, it is said, about 100,000 inlndhtants, 
ill kit. 2'd' 12' 11 ., and long. 77^ 83' east. It is Ovvortliy of notice chietiy on account of 
Its two sieg'es in 1805 aLuri825. The strength of the place lay in a mud-wail; which 
was pnicticaily shot-proof, and a surrounding ditch, which might at any lime be tilled 
wifil water from a neighboring lake. On the first occasion, lord Lake's assaults were 
all liaOied by this trench thus flooded. On the second occasion, however, lord Com- 
bi*rmere, iniving amvecl in time to cut oil the commuiiieatkyns oi; the garrison, 
with the lake above mentioned, overcame Ids principal dilllculty: but even then 
the mud-wall would yield only to mining.— 2. Tim protected state of B. is situated in 
hit. 2(P 48' to 27'' 50 n., and in long. 76" 54' to 77" 49' e., its area being estimated at 1078 
sq. miles. The pop. in 1871 was 743,710, giving an average of less than 400 to a sq 
mile. The country sullers from u'ant of water, having only three perennial streams, of 
which two, however, are mere rills in the dry season; and vet, in many parts, the soil is 
rendered highly productive by means of irrigation. Tlie principal crops are grain, cot 
ton, and sugar" In the height of summer, the climate has been compared to tlie extreme 
glow of an Irou-foundry, the thermom(?ter having been known to stand at 130 F. iii the 
shade. Tlie rajah’s reimime is stated at £242,375 a year; and ids military force is said 
to amount to 5400 men of all arms. 

BLVF'RA, a kingdom in wv Africa on a bay of the same name between O'" and o'"' n., 
oxtemding but a short distance from the ocean. Tho chief town is B., siiuated near the 
coast." , ■ 

BIA'FEA, BtGHT OP, a large bay of the Atlantic ocean, on the w. coast of Africn., at 
tho head of the gulf of Guinea, between cape Formosa (Avhich divides it from tj?e Bight 
of Benin) mi tlie""n. and cape Lopez on the soiUb. Its extreme width belVv'eon tliese two 
])oints is nearly 000 in. ; its depth, to the mouth of the old Calabar river, about .250 iniles, 
'riiC northern shores of tlie Bight, comprehended under the general name of tlie Calabar 
coast, and the ea, stern coast s. of cape St. John, are low and flat. Kear old Calabar, 
the country becomes hilly, and opposite Fernando Po, it rises into the lofqy range of the 
Cameroon^ The principal rivers flowing into the Bight are the Niger, or Qiibrra, tho 
new and old Calabar rivers, the Rio del" Rey, the Cameroon, and Uie Gaboon. Tim 
ei'eeks and estuaries of the rivers are generally lined witli dense thickets of mangrove, 
■which sometimes grow in the waiter, their lov/er branches covered with oysters. In the 
Eigiit of B, are the three islands of Fernando Po, St. Thomas, and Prince’s Island. The 
cliief Biu’opean stations on tho coast are Duke Towm, in Old Calabar, wiiere tbei*c is a 
flourishing missionary station, and Naango, or George's Town, a small commercial 
to vn on the estuary of the Gaboon. 




EIAL'YSTOK, a fortilied t. of western Russia, in the government of Grodno. It is 
situated on the Bialy, an affluent of the Narew, 45 m. s.wa of Grodno, in lal. 53° 8' n., 
'ung. 23" 18' east. B. is wuil built; lime-trees border several of the streets, and give it a 
very pleasant aspect. It has a palace and park, now" belonging to the municipalitv, but 
■rormerly belonging to the counts of Braniski, and called the Versailles of Poland,” a 
commodious market, and several churciies. It has manufactures of woolens, hats, 
leatlK'r, soap, tailow', etc. Pop. '67, 10,985. 

BIA'IIil, a t. of India, in tlie Rajpoot state Bhurtpore. It was once, a place of much 
greater im]>ortance than it uoav is, and w’as one of tlie most famous forts in India. The. 
lown contains mail}’' temples, and the whole ridge of the liill is covered with the reraaiiiitj 
of large ])uil dings. A high pillar of stone called Bliim Lat, or the daff of Bhim, is con- 
spicuous over a wide extent of country. 

BIAHCAYILIiA', a t. of Sicily, in the province and about 14 m. n.wu of tbecityof 
Calania. It is about 10 m. di.stant from .Mt. iiitna, on the s.w. dc^clivity of which 
mountain it is situated. It has a trade in grain, cotton, and silk. Pop. 12,500. 

EIAS^CHIHI, Feancksco, celebrated for Ms antiquarian and astronomical investiga- 
tions, “was b, Dec. 13, 1662, at Verona, where he received his early education in tlie 
».*esuits’ college. At Padua he studied theology, mathematics, and above all, liotany; 
and then ])roceedcd to Rome, where he became intimate with the most distinguished 
m;mm of the day, and devoted himself to the ‘study of jurisprudence and foreign lan- 
guages. Alexander VIII. bestowed upon him a ricli benefice, and Clement XL 
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EndaiKi, lie returned to Italy, 'v'ritli Ihe def:ign of drawing a meridian line from tho 
Atlriatic to tiio iUediterranean like liiat driuvn by Cassini across Franco. Tiie opera* 
tions connected with this project occupied iiini eight years; but a variety of other 
labors, as w'oll as want of niemis, prevent lsI its completion. Besides several jnenioirs 
aiul uLS'^ertalioiis on anilquariun and astronomical subjects, -we may mention his laloria 
7Jriin-rii>ilc Pwrald' eol MoninaoLU c Fvjunitacoi Suuholi derjU Antlclrl (\\omQ,, 1694), and 
his tine edition of tlie work of xViiastaslus, he Yltl^ Rouianorum- Poniificum, which was 
completed by his nephew’' Giuseppe B. pi vols., Rome, 1718-34). B. died in l\Iar 
17:29, and a monument 'was erected to his memory in the cathedral of Verona. 

EIASD, ArersTK Th'^AxpoTS, a French painter, kno^Yn in fdmost every department of 
Ills art, lull cliieiA distinguished for his animated and often comical representations of 
onlliuiry ’life and manner^ {pelniure do gcitre), B.'s merits, and the school to wdiich lie 
Isd<)ngs' will ]'.c_j;rdrLcieiitly inideiwiood wlien -^ve mention that Ills countrymen have 
st\ ietf hjm tlio Paul de Kock of paiutlag ! lie was horn at Lyon in 1800, aiid was at 
lirst destined fur the cinirch; but subsequently cducat-cd at the school of art of his 
iirdivc city. He traveled in early life in Malta., Cyprus, Syria, and ligypt, where 
he made ” sketches, and stored lus memory with images which he used in after 
years. In 1839, he visited Greenland and Spitzbergen, and of this journey one 
of the 'fruits was his famous picture of a battle wdLli I'volar bears. In 1859 ho 
visited f^Ioxico. The first; picture which gained him distinction was his 'kBahes 
In the "Wood’'’ (1828); and one of his best is the Begg;iFs Family,” exliiliited in 1836. 
ills picture, “ Les Coraediens Am])iilants,” is in tho Luxeniboiirg, ]\lany continental 
galleries possess examples of B.’s pictures, and iu England they have always been much 
sought after. 

IIABSITZ, a maritime village of France, in tho department of the Basses-P3rre- 
nets, about *5 m. s.w. of Bayonne. The late emperor and the empress, attracted by its 
pleasant situation and salubrity, latterly made it a suimner residence; and the piresencc*! 
of Iho court of course tended to increase greatly the fame of its baths and singular grot- 
toes. Pop. 76, 3348. , 

BIASj one of the seven sages of Greece, lived in the time of die Lydian king Alyat- 
tes, and his son, Croesus, about 570 b.c. He was generally employed as a political and 
Iciral adviser' in du'flcult questions. At the overthrow’ of Croesus, when the Tonians 
dreaded an invasion by Cyrus, they were advised by B. to take their personal property 
and coionizG Sardinia;" biit this advice wms rejected, jind the loiiians, after a vain 
defense, w'ero subjugated liy the generals of Cyrus. IVlien the people of Priene — ^the 
birth-place of B. — were making preparations to escape from their besieged city, B., in 
reply to one wdio asked wiiy he wax. not occupied like other citizens, employed the words 
vdxicli have hecomc a Latin proverb, Omnia mm I carry nil my goods 

with me.” — Oreili, Opuf^ctila Orawidun Yeterwrn, etc., 1819. 

BIAS, one of the five streams of 'the Punjiib, India, rising in tho Bhotang pass, 13,000 
ft. above soadevel. It traverses the Kubu valley for 75 in., thence wk and s, to the 
Punjab plains, and joins tho Sutlej after a couvse^of 850 miles.. The B. ran in another 
l')ed ’about a century ago, and emptied into the Multan. The natives say Us ojursc was 
changed in 1750. 

EI3, PorT, or IYtiitixo Pout, Gaduslascus or Morrhua luf^cci), a fish of the same 
genus w’itli tb.o Cfxd (‘'pv.) and haddmek (q.v.), pretty common on many par'is of tlio 
British coast, found also on tliose of Aoivvay, Swxnlon, Greenland, etc. It is seldom 
more than afoot long, ])ut re inarkably differs from all other British fishes of the same 
family (gadidic, c{,v.) in tlic great deplU of its body, which equals at least one-iourth of the 
entire length. Tiie back is arched, and tbe nape exhibits a rather sliarp ridge. The eyes 
and other parts of the head are invc'^ted wdtli a smgiii;?r loose membrane, wdxicb the fish 
can inflate at pleasure. There is a dark spot at the ori-pn of each of tbe pectoral tins, as 
inihc whiting (q.v.) .The names bib and pout, botli originaih' local English names, were 
at one time supposed to belong to distinct species (called Q, ’h^swaiid (7. h{irfftda)Pmt it 
appears now to be prett}'- certain that these arc really one. In Scotland, this fish is gen- 
erally called fyrros',sv/. It is w’ell known in the London market, is in best condition in Nov. 
and Dec., and is much esteemed for the tr.ble. 

BIBB, a, CO. in Alabama, on the Big and Little Oalia'wbns, reached by the Alabama 
and Chattanooga, railroad; 520 s(p in. ; ^ pop. ’80, 9, 487—3, 600 colored. It is hilly and 
fertile. Iron and coal are abundant. Co. seat, Centreville. 

BIBB, a CO. hi Georgia, on tbe Ocmiilgee; traversed by the Central Georgia railroad ; 
2p0 sq.m. ; pop. 70. 21,225— 11,424 colored ; in ’SO, 27,146’' It is uneven, and not very 
fertihq prodiictjons, corn, cotton, and sweet potatoes. Co. seat, Macon. 

BIEBIE'XA, Ferdtnanuo Gault ba, 1657-1743; an Ttalinn painter and architect 
who first put movable scenery on the stnan. He \vas employed by Charles YT. to con-* 
duct iriumplml processions, then much in vogue in Enropel lie wrote on ax'chitecture 
and tbe theory of jxerspective. 

BIBER, Geoiujk Everakd, d.'D., b. 1801; an English author and clergyrnaTi. con- 
cerned with Pestalozzi’s schools at Yverclun, and author of a ]>iography of that eminent 


j^n^eracli. 

Biibie. 
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.1 ^ •■'‘“I nc lias lieea amivo in 

'V?'!!*’! \'’‘‘“ t'tiilor of Johti, P, iH. and lias imblishcd The P'd'thart) 

f UHl^ !, p^nnodx Pl^kop ni„umfiP4 nml IPs 77,«:,, The Wine of the & 

Umreh 10 the Nation, and PoUPg Churchee k PMPs God. -t^Mo.Uud 



: - / iwitiojis of the old ramparts 

r'or' ’ liovrors, leather, children’s tors, etc. Pop. ’To, Ttl7(j In (>,*f 

the Austrian u’en. Lalour at IX, the hnea- i;;V 
; h.f.f '' pieces of cannon. Hero also, in 1800, Biiint Cvr delVated Oi'm 

-v-^ possession of Pr.den in iSOO, bnt fonr ^ e‘iV • 

vichiity!'^''’ Wartember- -Wneland the poet %nis born in the iiiinicidlate 

PJ LEEIGE, a yiliage in provmee of Hosse-Kissan, on the ri-ht IvmP of 
Jcinny ^^and abuut 4 m. irom lesbadea, is noted for its splendid pahK.*e. The virov- 
ne iivei -scenery from L. are unrivaled. Pop., including Xlosbach, '15, *7692. 

Prince, b. 1804; a statesman of AT^allnchia vvho Pi 
0’^’‘-i’diro\v of Ghika, and succeeded him as ruler, Imt Avas dkven net 
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ITd I'cceived by Protestants as Canonical! 

perjod before Jns time, as mvmhp 
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of Panicl, Ezra, Kchemiah, and i and S ammlHeT Wi X’o-Xff the books 

several books, the Alexanclrino translation, tke fatiiors of the chuXb onXi'ntf ^ 
one side, differ from the Jews; asain, aruouff the Jc^Ht the T.,lmn‘Pa i-1 ?‘^ 

Jfasoretes, while a difference is also found between Spanisli and G('rmandf‘<P™tf 
Lave spninst the different arrangements of the books of the oid* Testament *' ’ 

HSiaiimi 

™.ibS£toSS?s,""" fifths,:' >i>«e i™ i.» 

bofuks were written wliollv or chietiv bv n f opinion is, that the various 

to them, except Judges (Samuel) Riuh names are atlixed 

cles (Bzra an) -d.Chroni- 

ishediuthe destruction of the first timnlf. j M^b. hav,ing per- 
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I'.cxoks of Ezra and ISTchemiali, Thus the canon was concluded. This was the belief of 
the Jews lhc.msGl7es at a later period: XhQ Plrke Ahoih (Sayimt’s of the Fathers), one ol; 
the oldesi books of the Talmud, as well as other Jc^vish records, distinctly assert it. It 
is, hoYvTver, simply a tradition, and though possibly true, is necessarily ineapablo either 
of demonstration or refutation. In the absence of any direct and conclusive evidence 
on this point, the conte nts of the Old Testament have been minutely analyzed by modern 
German critics, who have attempted to show that they hear internal evidence of having 
been composed generally at a later period than is ordinarily believed. Their work has 
now been taken up by English, Eutrdi, and French scholars, of wlioni perhaps the most 
notable are Oolenso (see Katal) and Kuenen, and prosecuted with keenness and vigor. 

The Samtirilans, who were at enmity v;itli the Jews, recognized onlj" the live books 
of l^Ioscs, and a corrupt version of the book of Joshua, as canonical. On the other side, 
the Egyptian Jews, for vdioni the Alexandrine version of the Old Testament was made, 
received as canonical several Yrritings which were rejected, or subordinated as apocry- 
phal (see Apomypha), by the Jews of Palestine. The primitive clmrcli, in the period 
vrhieh chipsed Ijcfore the canon of the New Testament vras completed, referred to tlie 
Old Testament for proof of doctrines; but, on account of the prevalent ignorance of the 
IlelH’cw and Chaldee hinguagcs among the early Christians, tlie Alexandrine Greek ver- 
sion was the authority employed. As this included the .apocryphal books, rejected by 
tlie Jews of Piiles-line, the earliest Cliristian fathers made the same use of these writings 
as of the others; but the growth of criticism during tlie next two centuries was fatal to 
their reputation, or at least to their autliorit}". AVc do not lind, however, that they were 
formally designated “apocryphal” until the time of Jerome (5lh c.), though the Greek 
church, in the previous century, liad approximated to this mode of viewing them, by 
aninning them to bo not canonical, but only edifying, and also by issuing lists or cata- 
logues of those books vdiich were recognizkl as canonical. In the Latin church, on the 
other hand, these writings vmre received as canonical after the 4th c., though Jerome. 
Hilarius, Rutinus, and Junilius wished to distinguish them from the canonical hooks 1:»y 
the name of Uori cedesm.^tki. The Protestants, at the reformation, returned to the dis- 
tinction originally made by the Palestinian Jews between the Hebrew scriptures of the 
Old Testament and tlie apocryphal works included in the Alexandrine version and tlie 
Latin Yulgato. Luther, in his" translation of the B., included the Apocrypha as “ books 
not to be" placed on a level witii the canonical scriptures; but prolllable for reading.” 
The council of Trent, which seemed to think that the only safe path for Catliolicisin to 
pursue was the exact opposite of that on which Protestantism moved, declared tliat who- 
ever denied tlie canonical character of the Apocrypha should be anatJicnia. 

The Nfay Testambkt, or the collectioii of canonical scriptures containing the history: 
and doctrines of Christianity, maybe divided into three chief sections: 1. The historical 
books, or tiie four gospels, and tlie Acts of the Apostles. 2. The didactic and pastoral 
writings, which include the epistles of- Paul to the Romans, Corintliians,^ Galatians, 
Ephesians, Piniippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, Timothy, Iktiis, and Philemon, tiio 
Epistle to the Hebrews (which docs not state the vrriter’s name), the two epistles of 
Peter, the three epistles of John, the epistles of James and Jude. 3. The prophetical 
section, consisting only of one book, the Apocalypse, or Revelation of St. John tlie 
Divine. Tlie primitive Cliristians referred for proof of doctrine, etc., only, so far as we 
are aware, to t.he Old Testament, and quotations from it by the apostolic fathers are 
numerous enough; hut we find few clear and cerlain references to the didactic portions 
of the New Testament. The reason of this appears to be, that the lapse of time Laid 
hallowed the Old Testament, and given to it that superior antiiority which springs from 
venerable age. The generation which immediately succeeded that of the apostles— arid 
indeed, so far as we c<ui see, the same may bo said* of the apostles themselves — did iir>t 
consider the apostolic writings of equal importance as wHfings w'ith the sacred books of 
the Old Testament. Besides, most of the epistles were of little use in controversy, for 
the earliest heretics denied the apostleship of St. Paul; while both parties admitted the 
authority of the Septuagint, and found in it their common 'weapons of argument. 
Nevertheless, wm occnsiohally find references to the didactic portions of the Nc'W Testa- 
ment, such as those to Roniaus, 1st Corinthians, Ephesians, Hebrews, and Jamqs, in 
Clemens Romanus: to 1st Corinthians and Ephesians, in Ignatius; to Romans, 1st 
Corinthians, 2d Corinthians, Galatians, Phllippians, 1st Timothy, 2d Timothy, 1st 
Peter, and 1st Jolin, in Polycarp. Still more uncertain are the references of the axjos- 
tolic fathers to the gospelk The notices found in Barnabas, Clemens Ro?.nanus, Jgiia- 
tius, and Pol^Tarp are only sufficient to indicate that all the great facts of Ohristls life 
were known to the churches, and that the doctrinal significance of these had ])egun to 
be realized. Tliey do not, hov/ever, demonstrate the existence of written gospels, but 
they prove that Christianity rest.s on a historic basis. Their silence in relation to tlie 
written gospels now constituting a, ])ortion of the canon of the New Testament, is at fii-st 
sight snuruiar: but when we reiicet that the facts of the Saviour’s life and teaching were 
apparently (juitc familiar to the churches— so familiar, indeed, that no explanation was 
needed in alluding to them— we see that the necessity of the apostolic fathers quoting 
from the evangelists ceases. It is contended that any specific {piolations would has'e 
been a work of supererogation; wlicreas, in the case of the didactic epistles, which were 
written originally for the benefit of particular churches, and conditioned by their special 
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clreumstancos, and the contents of ■which, tlierefore, could not he so well or’^Yiclely 
known, quotations or allusions might more naturally he looked for. But evidence or 
tills negatii'e character for the existence of the evangelical records, however probable, is 
very uncertain, and its uncertainty is increased by the use made of writings which, at a 
later period, w^re rejected as apociyplial. First, in the second half of the 2(1 e., more 
distinct references to the gospels are found in Papias (died 163), in Justin Martyr (died 
103 A.'D,), in his pupil Tatian (died 176), in Athenagoras (died ISO), and in Theophilus, 
who wrote about the 3 ^ear 180. hlone of these writers, however, name the authors from 
■(vliom. they quote, though Papias— -the earliest, but not the most trustworthy of tliem — 
bears direct and miniite'^testimony to the existence of gospels by St. Matthew, St. 3Iark, 
St. John, the catholic epistles, and the Apocal3q3se, •(idience it has been concluded that 
the aiitiionticity of the apostolic memoirs svas not then settled, and perhaps not even 
investigated; but anoiiymoiis quotation seems to have been a characteristic carelessness 
of tile time, for of this kind are 117 of Justin Martyrs references to the Old Testament. 
The great fact on w'hicli a constructive Christian criticism leans in regard to the evidence 
of these writers is, that tliey do not speak of the gospels or npostolic memoirs as things 
wliieli had onty recently made their appearance, but as w'ell known and long established. 
Justiii even states that the “apostolic memoirs” 'svere regularly read in the churches for 
tJie ediiicatioa of believers— a fact wiiicli clearly indicates their superior sanctity and 
general reception. The Tubingen school contend that these apostolic memoirs could not 
have been the canonical gospels, but must rather have been the primitive evangelical 
records out of Tvhicli themanonical gospels W'ere formed; but it cannot be said that the 
criticism of Baur and his followers, in spite of its profound and searching character, has 
seriously imperiled the claim to apostolic antiquity put forth on behalf -of the New 
Testament scriptures. 

Nevertheless, the idea of a strict and pure New Testament canon (see Caxox) is not 
cllsceriiible in the church in Justin MarUw’s time. There is no positive evideiico in favor 
of its existence; but this is not to be Avondered at, for the consciousness of freedom in 
the Holy Spirit, which penetrated the Christians of the 1st c. ; the opposition of what hi 
continental theolog 3 r are termed the Petrine and Pauline (q.v.), i.c., the Judaizing and 
anti-Judaizing parlies, which does unquestionably appear to have existed ; the still liviaig 
tradition of tile apostles; the difficulty of diffusing apostolic writings sent only to par- 
ticular churches; the absence of criticism; the vacillation in determining the point wdicre 
‘die apostolic men ceased; the use in the ■vmrship of God of the Old Testament, and, in 
particular churches, of casual Ghristiaii v/ritings not now looked upon as canonical: all 
these causes together opcivited in hjnderingT till the middle of the 2d e.,a formal 
collection of New Testament .writings" of an compass or critical value, though it seems 
quite clear tliat they existed separately', and -were regarded as the most authoritative 
retjords of the new di.spensation. The ekrliest trace of such a collection (tlie ton Paulino 
epistles without the pastoral epistles) appears after the middle of the 2d c. in oppo- 
sition to that gnostic perversion of primitive Christianity xviiich had been introduced by 
.Mareion of Pontus. The Ifiiratoncm in the W'cst, and the Peshlto (q.v.) in the 

easb^botli belonging to this period, Avhich has been called the “age of the aitologists,” 
furnish important evidence in regard to the New Testament canon, for both refer to 
nearly every book now received as authoritative, the exceptions being, in the former, 
the Epistle of James, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 2 Peter; in the latter, Jude, 2 
Peter, 2 and S John, and the Apocalypse. In the close of the 2d, and in the beginning 
o‘f the 3d c., Ireuieiis, Clemens Aiexandrinus, and Teriullian bear testimony totliereeog- 
■nitlois of the four gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the thirteen Pauline eiristles, the ik 
Epistle of Peter, the 1st Epistle of John, and the Apocalypse, as canonical waitings. 
But tliey do even more than bear testimony to their recognition — they appeal to-anliquity 
for pa*oof of the aiff Iienticity -of the books which tliey^ used as Christian Scriptures. On 
tills point, Tertullian is especially precise, and his most convincing argument on behalf 
I'-f tlui “surety of the gospels” is, that “ the very IiereLlcs bear witness "to them.” Tiiey 
did not, it is kimitted, acknowdedge the whole of the New Testament canon, but this is 
explicable on the hypothesis, wdiich is justified by investigation, Hint the portions rejected 
■were those that seemed alien to their own opinions. Two distinct collections of writings 
:irc now noticed — t\\(i LiBirunienturii containing the four gospels; and the 

J.iiBfr^rme)itfim'Apostolieu^^^^^^ containing the x4.ct3 of the Apostles, along with the Pauline 
and other epistles. Respecting' Several parts of the New Testament canon, differences 
of opinion prevailed in early times, nor wnis the war of criticisra closed until the Oth c., 
■for caiusideralie difference of opinion existed in regard to the value of the testimoju^ of 
Ihe early apologetic authors. Origen doubted the authority of the Epistle to* the 
H<dn'ews. of the Epistle of James, of Jude, of the 2d of Peter, and the 2d and fid of 
Joliii; V7]illc, at the same time, he was disposed to recognize as canonical certain 
apocryphal scriptures, such as those of Hennas and Barnabas, wliich -wore decidedly 
i'*'i(‘eted ])y the chiircli. The Apocalypse -was treated as a dubious part of the canon 
d(*twn 1o tile 7tli century. The learned and circumspect father, Eusebius, in the 4tli 
e,, in a passage of \m iJiurcli (listinguiBlies tliree classes of the New' Testament 

(NcriolurV'^: 1. Universa'lh'received Scriptures {homologoimiena), the four gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the fourteen Pauline epistles, the 1st Epistle of John, the 1st of 
Refer, siud, '.vilh a certain reservation, the Apocalypse of John. 2. Scriptures not uni- 



wsally received, or not received at all. These lie calls dispiited'^ (a;Hil{:jo7nep.i)^ and 
subdivides them into such us were generally known and approved by most — viz., tlie 
epistles of James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John; and such as were “spunous'’ (.ioika},-— 
viz., tlio Acts 01 Pan], the Shepherd, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Episilc of Badnabas, 
the Institutes of tlio Apostles, and the Gos])el of the Hebrews. 3. Hcrctk^al forgeries, 
such as the gospels of Peter, Thomas, dtlattliias, which Eusebius xircuouiices to bo 
“'altogether absurd and impious,” 

Tii(3 western ciiureh, vrhich yoys more conservative and less critical than the eastern 
diurch, com])le{.o.d the caiioii %yitii greater rapidity. Although the eastern "council of 
Laodicea (JtiO-BiJJ), in determining the canon of the Ilscw Testament, excluded the 
Apocalypse, the western synods of ilippo-Kegius (398) Carthage (897), the Homan bishop. 
Innocent I. (in the beginning of the oih e.), and the Concilium llohuinxm under Gelasius 
I. (PJ4), recognized tlie entire canon of the I'tew Testament, as wo find it in the present 
dajo The doubts entertained by individuals respecting some pai’ts of the canon .hud 
become exceptional and uniDiportant at the close of the 7th century. Owing to the 
want of Greek scholarsliip, as also, perhaps, to the growung idea of an'infallible cliureJi 
papacy, tiiere wais no criticism W’ortby of the name"^ during the middle ages. .Doubts, 
therefore, respecting flio Epistle to the Hebrew’s and the epistles of James and Jude w-mre . 
fir.st- revived, after a long quietude, at the time of tlie reforniatlon. Erasmus denied 
the apostolic origin of tlie Epistle to the Hebrews, 2 Peter, and the Apocalypse. Luther 
ventured to declare tlio Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse “ apocryphal.” 
Melaiichthon, Gerhard, and Chemnitz went in Hie same direction, and even "Calvin 
denied the Pauline authorship of tlie Epistle to the Helirew’s. But biblical criticism, for 
reasons both political and ecclesiastical, soon became dormant, and .so remained for 
nearly tivo centuries, vvlien it w’as revived by a liberal Catholic writer, 'Richard Bimon 
(died 1712), who first conceived the plan of “an historico-cvitical introdnclion” to tlie 
B. ; aftenvards, the labors of I^owth, Sender, Herder, Giicsbacli, JMiciinelis, Eiclihorn, 
and Olliers, gavo a new impulse to gcriptiiral exegesis. In Germany, wc may name 
among wiiters on the conservative and orthodox side, the CatiioUc aivine.s Jaha and 
Hug, "with the Protestant writers, Heugstenberg, Htiveriiick, Guerike, DelUzscli, and 
Caspari: on the other side, Eerthoid, Dc "VCette, Credner, F;eass: and since the pvAiica- 
tion of the Life of Jesus by Strauss, the “Hew Tii].)ingen school,” with F, Baur (q.v.) at 
its head, has questioned the authenticity and apostolical ardiquity of ail the 'New’ Testa- 
ment Scriptures, except the four larger epistles of Paul— to the Romans, the Corinthiars 
(1st. and 2d), and the (yalatians. The critical Irdiors of Ewald (especially on the Old 
Testament), of 111! gen fold, and of Kcim hai'e exerted important intliience. 

But, as migiit have been expected, the effects of the strife could not always remain coia- 
finoil to Germany. They liavc been felt more or less over all Protestant countries — 
England, Holland, and America — and even Catholic France, which lias no tlicology to con- 
tend for, shows the infl.uence of the new’ movement. Henan (q.v.), wiio in his ^te''dc Jh'np> 
excited a vivid sensation, has followed up his first W’ork by a series of volumes on tlio 
early history of Cliristlanity. In England, during the 18lh c., several valuable apolo- 
getic worlvs were published, such as Lai'dncr’s Cndihihiy of ilie Gospd Iluiovy, and 
Paley’s Horn Paulium, In the early part of the 19lh c. appeared Horne’s Inirodnefion to 
tlw Study of the Boriphires, which has been frequently reprinted. Since then, Trcgelles, 
Davidson, 'Westcott, and numerous other scholars, have entered the field; and it is not 
too much to affirm, that, among the more earnest class of British theologians, there exists 
at this moment a keener spirit of impartial .inquiry, as regards the foundations of biblical 
criticism, than Britain has ever previously witnessed. Tlie pi*actical tendencies of tiie 
Anglo-Saxon mind long restrained it from interfering in wdiat seemed to he a mere maze 
of un prod table speculation; but now^ that its deep and vital relations to the groundw'ork 
of men’s actual and possible beliefs have begun to be felt, these very practical tendeneks 
are manifestly asserting themselves, and we may confidently anticipate that n large 
measure of attention on" the part both of the clergy and laity will soon be given to this 
most important of all bninclies of knowdedge. 

Editions of the Bible: History of the Text. — As both the Old and the Hew 
Testament wmre wultten in ancient languages, and transcribed in times when pliilolcgical 
criticism hardly existed, the examination and comparison of various editions, wdtii a 
view to olitaiu the greatest, possible purity of text, forms an important part of theological 
study. 

TeH of the Old Testament — The first duty of an impartial critic of this question Is to 
lay aside both of the extreme and untenable opinions regarding the Hebrew’ text of the 
Old Testament, viz. — tst, that it has come down to us in an absolutely faultless coiidh 
tion, by miraculous preservation; and 2d, that it has been willfully and unscrupulously 
falsified by the Jcwxs. Tliat there are erroneous readings, noho^dy doiibt.s. The real 
task devolving on a student of tins branch of theological science is to explain these on 
natural principles, and, by collating the various recensions, to endeavor to obtain a pure 
text, or as close an approximation to that as may be possible. The following is a toler 
ably complete classification of the causes of errors. 1. Errors arising from imperfect 
sip fit or occasional i/iaUenfmness; as when transcribers substituted one letter for another 
similar in appearance, transposed letters, words, and sentences, and omitted the same; 
of which there are various examples. 2. Errors arising from imperfect itearing, of which 
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there are not many examples. 3. Errors arising from (IftYfire frinnnvj/: as vrlien a 
t]-:inscribcl* fancied that he knew certain words, phrases, or clauses, on aci'ouiit of their 
having occuiTcd before; of these there are occasional extunples. 4. Ermrs arising from 
>J\fttfite jmlffmmt; as when words were wu*ougIy divided, or abbreviations wrongly 
resolved; tdso from the cuf^tofhs Ihieai'init- (l.e., the* letters wliich tilled up the oct'asional 
vacant space at the end of lines) and marginal remarks being sometimes incorp{)]“ated 
with the text. These not iinfrequeutiy happen. 5. Errors arising from a :rjh)nt^it!ht 
(lem'c Oil the part of the transcriber to explain or amend a text, really or ai^ptm-ntly 
obscure. In tills respect the Samaritans are griaitiy to blame. A very kiiotiy ijoint is 
ihe cojiditlon of the text before and at the close'of the ennoii. The opinion of Eic.'nhorn, 
Ee IVette. and others is, that whale the books circulateLi singly in a sphere of uman-tain 
autiioriiy, they were greatly corrupted; in .support of which, eonsideralde evidence is 
adduced", b'ut still the probabilities are, on the whole, against such a supposition, tind it 
is better to suppose that the contiicUng accounts of the same events which are to be met 
wdiln especially in the historical bof)ks, arise not from the carelessness or corrupdions of 
(•(jpyisis, but rather from the original authors or compilers having consulted di liering 
do'ciiments, .. . ' 

Frotn recent Investigations, it appears clear that tlie strict dogmatic Jews of Pales- 
tine and Babylon were generally far more careful in their preservauon of sacred records 
than the Samaritans and tlie Al'exaiulvincs, the laUcr of whom were remarkable for liicir 
free, pldlosophizing, non-textiial spirit. In the schools of jeaniing in Jerusalem at the 
lime of Christ, presided over by llillel, who had (anuc from Babylon, and Shamrnai, 
and in those which tiouridiod elsewiiere in Palestine, after the fall of the metropolis, 
for instance, at Lydda, Cbesarea, Tiberias, etc., as also in the 'ac-adcmies of Sora, Pum- 
peditha, and Xahardea, near tlie Euphrates, at a later perioil, the text of the Old Testa- 
rneni was delined with great care, tirst by tlie Taiaiiidists, Avho seem to have adhered 
very closely to the ancient text, and aftor'thc coiirpleiioa of the Talmud at the close of 
tlie" nth c.‘ by the See IM.vssouah:. Tills care was at Jirst bestowed ouly^ 

on the con.soiuants of the Hebrew^ text. The 3Iasorctic \-ow{^l system, which sprang from 
that already existing among the Syrians and Arabians, was developed from the 7th to the 
lOtb ceatuVh's at Idberias.' By tlie 11th e. it appears to have been completed, wliile the 
Spanish rabbis of the next century seem ignorant of its then recent origin. (For proof 
of iiiis. see Davidson’s lurf e/’/Z/e OW Conf^tderfd^ I'Jofi.) After the Ilth c., the 

Ma'oretlc text, with its perieeted system of vowels and accents, became the slaiidard 
nntliorily among Jewish scholars. The comparative values of the diiferent readings in 
the various 3ISS. had tiy th-.it lime been careiully determined, and the chief business of 
copyists, henceforth, was to make faithful transcripts, • 

'file earliest printed editions of tlie HcbreivB. bear a close reseaiihlairce to the MSS. 
“They are without titles at the commeneenient, have appendixes, are printed on parcli- 
rmmt witii liroad margin, and hirge ill shaped type, the iuiUal letters being commonly 
orn:niiaiit-*;l either with wood-ciirengnivings or by the pen. These letters, however, are 
oft<m absent. Witli vowels, the editions in question arc very imperfectly supplied. Sep- 
arate parts of the B. were tirst printed.” The Psalms appeared in 1477, probably at 
Bologna; the Pemlateuch at Bohggua i!i 1482; the Prophets in 148G; the HagiograpUa in 
1487. To most of these vrere subjoined the rabldiiical commentary of Kimcliir Idie whole 
of the Oid Testament appeared in small folio ;it Soncino, 14.88, and appears to have been 
followed by the edition of Brescia (1494f, which was used Viy Luther in his translation of 
the Ohl Testament. The l\>b/f/bffa {.h'niplidenalK, (1514-17), the BloUft Uahhhuea 
of Bomberg, edited by Rabbi Jacob-Bcn-CIiajin (Venice, lo2.5-2G), which has been 
adopted in most of the sub.scu,p:ient e(lltio:is--the Antwan-p iPeE/. iWy//ZetZf7.(8 vols., lefJO- 
72). also the editions by Hiitteriis (Hamburg, lb8T, and frecjuently reprinted), Buxtorf 
(Biisel, IGll), and especially that by Jos. iCtliias (.Vmsterdam, 1G61-07)— all tliese are 
celebrated, and have supplied the basis of later editions by 8imon, Hahn, T1 r41c, and 
others. In the 17tiic., a yeheinent controversy arose regarding the integrity of the 
IJeljrew ti'Xt; one party maintaiimil that the Masoretie text was greatly coiTiip'ted, and 
contrasted it unfavorably witli that of the Samaritan Penta1(mcli. Th'e chief advoiiates 
of ihis vieiv wRu-e Yossius. Whislon, 3{orin, and C’apeilus. On the other hand, Buxtorf, 
Arnold Bootiiis, IVasmuth, and others, defended the absolute piiilty of the Masoretie 
text, even to the in.spiration of the vo\vel- points, which Buxtorf, in"the preface of hi.s 
grandlaliicr’s Tibemts, gravely asserts to have been tlrsl invented by Ezra. This con- 
troversy had at least one good result. It led to an e.vtensive exanunation of llebrmv 
MS8. ifythe next ceatury. Keniiicott collated G80, 2.58 throughout, the rest in part; De 
Rossi, 7,11, of which all but 17 were collated for the first time." Many still remain uncol- 
kted. The result of this elaborate inve.stigarlon has be(m to convince scholars that the 
Masoretie text is substantially correct. All known codices confirm it; the oldest of the 
profes-^etily literal versions, as will as the Targnms of tlie time of (hirist, furnish sim- 
ilar satisfactory evidence: and when we cnn.sider the Mblbbiro'/f^ tendencies of the Jews 
q/ A:/’ linn r return from exile, whatever mav liave been t lie case beforx?, we may safely 
conclude that we now possess the text of the Old I'e.stament much in the same con- 
dition as it was at the close of tlie canon. 

At first, there were no intervening spaces between Hebrew f/ords; afterwards, small 
mterval'.? tippcar to have been occasionally allowed. Witii Lie introiiuclioa of the 



L tile Jiimria (q.v.), while in the Gemara (q.v.) its 
From it spran^^' our present division of the Scripture: 
iliat these divisions v/ere long handed down orally. 


authorsliip is ascribed to 
into verses. It is liigidy 
Our present division of 


cliaraeter, the use of small interstices to separate tvords became general. The Talrmid 
prescribes how much space should be between words in sacred designed for the 

synagogue. Various divisions according to the sense were also introduced at an early 
In tlie Pentateuch there were two, tenned respectively and -T'm 

former were intended to inark a change in the matter of the text; the hitter, slight 
changes in tlic sense. Of these, the Pentateuch contained 669, named parskht/tGitetkyas), 
qiiisllivision is probably as old, or npirly so, as the practice of reading the Laiv. It is 
found in the Talmud, while the division into 54 great par shwth is tirst found in the 
IMassorah, and is not observed in the rolls of the synagogues. The poetical books w’ere 
also salqectcd, from a very early period, to a sticho metrical division, according to the 
peculiarilies of Hebrew' versification. In order to facilitate the reading and understand- 
ing of the prose books, a division into logical periods was also made,wvhioIi is tugu- 


thc Did i estament into ch.apters is a later invention, and, though accepted by the Jew's, 
is of Christian origin: it may be dated as far back as the IBtli c,, some assigning' it to 
Cardinal Hugo, others to Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury. It wal? first 
enijiloyed in a concordance to the Vulgate, whence borrowed liy Eabbin Vat ban 

in the'loth c., who made a similar concordance to the Hebrew Bible. Vathan’s divisions 
are found in Bomberg’s llebrewvB. of 1518. Verses wmre first introduced into editions 
of the Hebrew B. by xVthias of Amsterdam, 1661, but were employed in the Vulgate as 
early as 1558. The first Briglish B. divided into verses wms published at Genevji, fn 1500. 

iiew Testa)iierit . — Thb oilginal MSS. of the Vew Testament w'ere probably all wuitten 
on papyrus, the cheapest, butleast durable material that could be obtained for the pur- 
pose. it was tlierefoi'c impossilile, considering the- constant handling to which the docii- 
meuts must have been subj-octed by the eager converts, tiir.t they could have iastefl for 
any lengtii of time. Indeed no autlieiilic notices of them liave come dowm to us, and it 
is a curious fact that, in the controversies of the 2d c., no appeal is mitde to tlie apostolic 
originals. But the number of copies wars very great. The text of these, however, di«I 
not a]wT,ys agree. Variations originated, to a considerable extent, from llie same causes 
as operated in the case of the Old Testament, viz., imperfect vision or hearing, mlsiiii- 
derstaiuling, carrelessness, or an uncritical judgment on the part of Iraiiscribers;’' but it is 
natural to suppose that, on account of the greater freedom of spirit and Ihougiit which 
characterized primitive Christianity, compared with Judaism, a latitude of conviction in 
regard to the value of the Utter of Scripture, also infiuenced the churches. Tim idea of 
inspiration (q.v.), it is now admitted by the most enlightened theologians, ivas progres- 
sively developed. In the earliest ages it did not exist in any dogmatic form whatever. 
Christians w'cre content to believe that the evangelists and apostles spoke irnt]), liy 
th('. help of the Holy Spirit, without perplexing lliem.solves with the question, wdjotlier 
the w’ords were purely divine or purely human in their origin. They had a gospel to 
preach, and a world to convert, and were thcrefon) not in a mood to* discuss mechani- 
cal notions. This also must have operated in producing the textual variations referred 
to, ihnijyof w'hich are of such a nature as to clearly prove tliat the comineotators or 
transcribers thought themselves at liberty to alter or improve the expression. Kor must 
we overlook the fact, that tlic different culture and tendencies of the eastern and western 
clnirches also caused veiy considerable changes. Itlodern critjdsm reckons no less than 
80,000 variations in the" existing I-ESS. Nevertheless, one fact stands oui, solid ami 
imperishable, amid nil the liny tiiictuations of verbal criticism, viz., that, with one or 
two exceptions, no material diiTerence exists, or in all probability ever did exist, in New’’ 
d'estament M.SS. The general Christian consciousness, which wxis the real guardian of 
their integrity, had been groiuided too deeply in the facts, doctrine.s, and' ethic.s of a 
historic Christianity to follow’- in tlie wake of sectarian or heretical modifications of the 
truth. It iiisiincilvoly turned, as it w'ere, from a sense of afilnity to those apostolic 
records, the tone of which most closely corresponded to its owm spiritual character and 
development, and thus unconsciously 'prevented any incongruous changes from being 
effected in the mass of MSS. Of these ^ISS., upwards of 1100 are knoivii to sclio]ar.s, 
and have been collated, and no esseiiliul discrepancy has been detected. Of course, it 
can be urged that all the MSS. belong to a period wdieii the church had gathered itself 
up into tw'o great wdioles — the Latin and Creek, and when, therefore, a general conform- 
ity in MSS., as in other ’things, is only to be expected; but the fragments whicli are 
found in the earliest church fathers exhibit subsUiiitially, though not verbally, the same 
text, and we may therefore fairly infer that this unintentional harmony in part argues 
the general harmony of tlie earlier and later ]MSS. 

Some slight attempts seem to liave been made, during the early history of the church, 
to obtain a correct text. One Lucian, a ]>resbyter of Antioch, and Hesychius, an Egyp- 
tian bishop, are said by Jerome to have undertaken a recension of tlie New Testament, 
find both Origen and Jerome himself W'cre of considerable service in this respect. It is 
to modern criticism, hoivever, that we ow'c almost everything in regard to the regulation 
of the text.^ Bengel and Scmler first started the idea o'f arranging the MSS. of the New 
Testament \niafa)nilies or dmse». After these came Griesbach, who, following out th@ 
idea, propounded his famous threefold division of the MSS. into Western, ri*eiandrian, 
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and Bvianfme, The first two he considers t!ic oldest; the thivd, a, O’/Knip:. laistnrc of 
hotti. "GriesbacU himself preferred the Alexiuidn.'m; he heUeved thet the Byamtina 
tvai 3 Soriber.s had taken a’reat liberties with tlieteiil, hihi lielu tha^a .icu', A.exajKiriao ?dSS, 
outweio'fieti hi criticiilvalue, a large number of tlic otlier. I he aceiinicy of Grle^'haeb’s 
divhhVn htis subsei^ueiitly been questioned by many eminerjt Gcrnjjui sicliolars, eueli oi 
whom has ni turn favored the world Witlii a theory ot hjs own in iMigiii-U lo the, probably 
valueof the various families of MSS. Recently, .Laclnmum nas appln-d, wbh excessivo 
strictness, a principle first hinted by Bentley, viz., that no weiglit, ouglil to be attached 
H) iluv MSS’ except tlmse written in the old or uncial (q.v.) cb.arjseter. 'j'ho exact 
TaIiie''of cacii manuscript is still a matter of dispute; but a. grea,i, <kad has been deme to 
ulaee the IvLiowled2:e of the various lines of evidence Avilluii the n'ccfi of alj scholars 
fechendorf carefuilv examined the most important of the une.ial and published 

liiein separately somtwvhat after the fashion of a iac-simile. lie ul.«o published a hic. 

simile of the CocUv- Smaiticus, r^Udh he found in a monastery in :M{. HiuMl. Scrivener 
has collated a considerable number of cursives, and col lat (‘d again i he Oer7f-'.c_./?fU<p. Aiul 
great atientiou is being paid to quotations fi'om the fathers. ^ Kbiisclb lor instance, has 
given all the quotations from the New Testament in Tertullian, and Tiseiiendorf made 

large use of them in his last or eighth edition. 

llic whole of the Rew Testament was first printed in the Complutonsian Poiygiott, 
:i5l4. From 1516 lo 1535, live editions appeared at Based, under the care of Erasmus, 
but without any great pmtensions to critical accuracy. The suhs<‘C]iient numerous edi- 
tions were, for the most part, either founded on llie editions of Erasmms or on tiie Com- 
plutensiau, or on a collation of both. Among tiiese editions vre imty inenlhui those of 
Simon de Colines or ColiruBUs (Paris, 1543), of the elder Stephen (154th 1549, and 15o0), 
of the younger Stephen (1569). Beza was the first who, by sevi;ral collations founded on 
the third edition by Stephens, made any considerable pi-ogicss in the critical treatment of 
the text, and thus supplied a basis for the present luceis'ed. lext ('e.d/os hrrptui.^ which 
was first printed by Stephens with the Vulgate and eriticnl amiotations at Geneva, 156o;» 
afterwards was frequently reprinted by Elzevir (L'cyden, 1624) and othe]’.^. 'flic labors 
of the English scholar, Walton, in theXondon Polygloti (1657), of Fell (Oxford, 1075), 
and especially Mill (Oxford, 1707), were of great iiaportanee for the crincism of tlie ISTw 
Testament. ‘Bengal exhibited great tact and acunum in Iii'-i edition of 1734, Vretstein 
much industry and care in the editions of 1751“-5‘3, tis al'^o Sender, 1764. But all tlieso 
recensions were surpassed in value by the labors of Griesbarii (l.st ed. 1774; 2d and best 
ed. 1796-1806). The more recent contriiiutions to the eriticism of the Rexv Testnmciit 
by Scliolz, the Lvcuhvaiw Gntm 1830), ami the crirical edition liv Eiiiclc (2 vols., 

Leip. 1830-36), the edition by Lachmann (Berl. 1831 ), with es*pt‘ci:d use of orietdai 
and, subsequently, the labors of Buttmaim (1842-50). Tregelle.s, (1854-63), Tischendorf' 
(1841-73), and Scrivener (1861), are also worthy of high pi'ui.se. 

Among the 2ISS. of the New Testament, the oldest are not traced back further than 



the 4th c., and are wuitten in the so-called mcial characters. The modern M.SS., dating 
from the lOtli c, downwards, are distinguished by the vuraitr cbaraclors in winch they 
are wwitten. The most important MSS.‘F]-e tlie Codtx Srnaifle'm pit St. Petersburg), the 
Codex Alexmdnnm (in the British museum), C. Vntlcarnjs (m the vnl lean at Home), (I 
EpJimmi (mthR imperial library at Paris— a fac-.simile of wiiicli was (dited by Tisciien* 
dorf, Leip. 1843), and G. EtMUcd)rigimm, or 0. Jhza: (given by P.ezu 1o tlu* uinverHilv of 
Cambridge, a fac-siinile being issued by Th. Kipling,‘”:i793). ^ Of these, the CmJ{x YatL 
cmim Avas long considered to'be the old‘est, but the di.'^eovery of the (knhx Siiudbam by 
Tischendorf at the monastery of St. Catharine, ]\[t. Sinai, in 1859, has now traubferre'd 
the honor to that invaluable document, the age f>f which canmk, be older than the mid- 
dle of the 4th century. A fac-simile of the GodiX Vatimuu.s^ edited by cardinal Mai, 
was published at Rome in 1858. 

iiie earliest division of tlie New Testament intoviTses of wliich we read isllmt made 
by Euthaliiis, deacon of Alexandria, 463 a.d. lie arranged tliose words that wtu'C I'clated 
to each other by the sensed nto s^/cW or lines. Sub.seqUoiiU 3 q to savi' spacer a colon or 
point was substituted, until, finally, a complete system of ]>unctuation arose. In the 
13th c., as we have already seen, the division into chapters took place, and in the 16tli 
the versicular division was perfected by Stephens, d’iie arguments or contents prefixed 
to the several chapters are also of modern origin. 

B. Wrsm.^or Imndatiom. — These may be divided into ancient and modern. The 
iraiimitons of the Old Testament from tlie original Hebrew^ may be classed as 
tollows: 1. Greek— -The earliest of these is the Alexandrine or 8(q)tuagint (q.v.), after 
which come respectively the translations by Aquila (q.v,), Theoclotion, and Bymmachus. 
i he whole of these, with fragments of others byunknowm authors, w(‘re given bvOrigen 
The Vemo Vene/a, a Greek translation of s(.‘veral boolis of the 
Old lestamenb made in the 14tli c., and preserved in the St. Mark’s library, Venice, 
was piimished by Villoison at Strasburg, in 1784, Several early versions w{;rc also based 
on the beptua^mt; but for that reason do not possess an indepemhuit value, being for 
ne most part simply translations of a translation. Among thc.^e may be mentioned the 
(q.T.), though the term iGilie is strictly applicable to the New 
r improved by Jerome (383 a.d.): the Syriac, including the Verm Figu^ 
f partially preserved and collated by Jacob of Edessa, in the beginning of the 8tli e. ; 
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and thiit by Paul, bisho]> of Tela (51T A.o.): tlie EtMojric, made by certain Christians in 
the 4ih c. the throe fold Bnypitiin oJd or 4lli c.), one. being in the hinguage of lower 
Eirypt, and termed tiie CopKa or lEmpkluc; another in the language ol upper Egypt, 
an<l termed lac baltidtc or Thfhaic ; and a third, i\iQ Bamaivic, whose locality is uncer- 
tain: the xinyi-ciikin, hy Miesrob and his pupils in the 5th c. : the Georgian, of the Otli c.; 
the, iSkrtoniidi, conumnily ascrilaal, but for unsatisfactory reasons, to the missionaries 
i^iethoclius and Oyriilus in the Gili c. : the Gothic, ascribed to Ulphilas, and executed in 
the 4tli c., only some fcvv fragments of which are extant: Imthi, seTeral Arabic transla- 
tions of tlie lOlli and lltli centuries.^ — 2. The Chaldcde tmiislatims ov Teirgum.^. Tjicse 
had an early origin; but, with the exception of those of Onkelos and Ben Uzzieh are 
UDsatisfaolory in a critical point of view. See TAUCirM.— 3. The remarkably literal 
transiatlou into tiie Aramaic dialect of the later Samaritans, of the ancient copy of the 
.Pentateueli, possessed by the Samaritans (see Samaeitan Pentateuch). — 4. Thechurcli 
translation, known as tlie PesMto (q.v.), received by all the Syriac Christians. It was 
iiiidonbiedly executed from the original Hebrew text, to whieirit closely adheres. Sev- 
eral Arabic versions were founded on the Peskito . — 5. The later Arabic versions, executed 
during the middle ages, partly from tiie Hebrew text, and partly from the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. — 0. The hVcrsiaii translation of the Pentateuch, made by a Jew named 
Jacob, not earlier than the 9tii century. — 7. The Latin Vulgate (q.v.), from wdiich a con- 
siderable uumhK'U'of fragmentary versions wmre made into that form of English commonly 
called Anglo-Saxon, the most noted translators being Adhelm, bishop of Sherborne, and 
Bede (8th c.); Alfred (Olh c.); and ^Elfric (lOtli c.). 

Among ancient versions of the Aew l\*8tament we may notice three in S3Tiac: the 
first is the Pcidnto, wdth a twofold secondary translation of "the four gospels into Arabic 
and Persian. It does not, however, contain 2d Peter, 2d and 3d John, Jude, or the 
Apocalypse, whicli at a later period were classed among the antilego niena, or disputed 
books. The second, or Philoa'enlan, prepared in 508 under the direction of Philoxonms, 
bishop of Hierapolis. It no longter exists, but a counterpart of it does, in the translation 
made in the following century (615 a.d.) by Thomas of Harkel or Heraclea, the successor 
of Philoxenius. The best MS. of this version is one which belonged to Ridley, and is 
now in the archives of the Hew college, Oxford. It includes ail the books of the Hew 
Testament excepting the Apocalypse. The style is slavishly literal. It was edited by 
White, Oxford, 1778. The third, or Jerusalem-Syriac version, preserved in a Vatican 
MS., and, according to the subscription annexed to it, executed at Antioch in 1031. 
Witli the above SjHac version we ma}'' class tlie Etliiopic translation; the Egyptian 
tiireefold version, made ])robably in the latter part of the 3d c., and of considerable 
critical value; the Armenian, Georgian, Persian, and Ooptic- Arabic, Besides these may 
be mentioned the old Italic; the Vulgate by Jerome; the Gothic translation by Ulphilfis 
(about the middle of the 4th c.), of which the most famous MS. is preserved in tiie lib- 
rary of Upsal, in. Sweden (this has only the four gospels, and not even these in perfect 
condition); the various Anglo-Saxon versions already mentioned in coniiection with 
versions of the Old Testament; and the Slavonic. 

Modern T ra tidal loiLS,—Dm\i\g the middle ages, when the Itiity were considered by 
the priesthood unlit to be intrusted with the .B.hs a whole, various poetical versions — 
such as the gospel history, by Olfried von M'eissenburg, and the version of Job and of 
the Psalms b}' Hotker-Labeo (980 .x.d.) — served a veiy important object, and stimulated 
the desire for more biblical information. As early as 1170, Petrus lYaldus caused the 
Hew Testament to be translated into Provencal dialect by Etienne d’ Anse. This impor- 
tant work wnis followed by the Iranslaiious' made under Louis the Pious (1227) and 
Charles the Wise (13S0), the B. histories {Bdde ydorieim) by Guyars of Moulins (1286), 
the Spanish version iindm- Alfonso V. in the loth c., the English by WickliiTc, and Llio 
Boliemhm version of John IIuss. After the invention of printing— especially after the 
latter part of the 15tU c. — the harbingers of a new ecclesiastical era appeared "in numer 
oils republications of the translated B. — the Bohemian (Prague, 1448); the Italian, by the 
Benedictine Hie. Malherbi (1471); the French, by Des Moulins (1477-154-6); the Dutch 
(Delf, 1477); the Spanish (1478-1515); but, above all, in the 17 German translations 
before Luther, of wliicli 5 were printed before 1477, and tiie remainder in the low Ger- 
man dialect during 1477-1518. 

Luther’s translation of the B. is universally esteemed by the best German scholars as 
a masterpiece of genial interpretation. It" displays qualities far superior to those 
on'dinarily expected in a tnmslalion— deep insight, true sympathy with the tone of Iho 
Hebrew Scriptures, and a perfect command of clear, popular language; indeed, every 
one who can thoroughly appreciate the merits of this great work, will be ready to excuse 
the boldness of the assertion, that “ it is rather a re-writing than a mere translation of 
the B.,” a transfusion of the original spirit into a new language, rather than a mere 
version of the latter. The Hew Testament v/as finished by Luther at Wartburg, and 
appeared in Sept., 1522. In the following year, the five books of Moses appeared; 
and, in 1534, the remaining part of the Old Testament- canon was completed along wdth 
the Apocrypha. With wonderful rapidit}^ this translation was circulated throughout 
Germany, In the course of forty years, one bookseller, Hans Luft of Wittenberg sold 
100,000 copies; an astonishing number, when we consider the price of books in the 16th 
century. It was reprinted 38 times in Germany before 1559, and meanwhile the Hew 
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Testament had been separately printed i:i 72 cdUinns. iNnmerous oilier translations in 
Buidi, Swedish, etc., were based upon the \York of Luther. 

EnCih'ah Ttuuidations . — Wycliffe (q.v.) executed a imble. version from the Yul, irate, but 
it was'long before oar coimtiy began to print even poriioiis. Long after OLM'inany and 
ether coimtries had issued vernaeular versions of thcl>., tliat Ijind contiiiia-d to sit in 
darkness. The earliest attempt was a translation of the penitijjifu.il p^uhns in 1505. 
]Ko doubt, a very considerable number of I^ISS. circnlaUMl among the peoph'; but still 
we may web ask’: “ AYliat wore these among so many Y’ Huch a quesiioh tiu' noble mar- 
tjT, Y’Viliain Tyndalc (q.Y,), seems to have put to liimself, and bravely ho a?iswered it, 
vowing that “if God would spare bis life, ere many years lie would cause lim^ hoy who 
drivetii the plough to know more of the Scriptures than did all the prills.” To accom- 
plish his purpose, he passed over to the contment. Before lo2(), he liad complete<l an 
Lngiish translation of the New Testament, which appeared both in quarto and duodeci- 
ino" 111 the beginning of 1 5‘36, the volumes were secretly conveyed into 'Lnguiiid, when* 
they were bougdit up "and burned, whiclq however, only stimulated u'yndaie to greater 
exertions. Outlie admirable character of his tnuislation, wo have a suiilcient testimony 
in this fact, that in our present version a very large portion of the New Testa.ment is 
taken almost verhafini from Tyndale’s Testament. Tyndale next jiroceeded to ]vrepar<*, 
aversion of the Old Testament out of the original Hebrew, and in I5d(), he piildislnrl the 
lYntateuch, and in the following year, the book of Jonah. The tirst English version 
of the whole B. was that published by Miles Coverdale, a friend of Tyndale. it is dated 
1535, and dedicated to Henry YIIL, but where printed, is unknown. It is much, inferior 
to Tyndale’s. The next English B. issued was called Maithenfs i->., from the eireumstanee 
thatUie editor assumed the'name of Thomas 3iattiic*w, but was simply Tyndale, ’s version 
revised by his friend John Rogers, who also translated those books in the Old Testament 
which the marlyr had not been able to overtake. It was finished in 1537, and Craniner 
obtained for it tlie imtroiiage of Henry, though that inonaivh had persecuted Tyndale 
some years before. Matthew’s B. soon superseded Ooverdale’s. In April, 1539, appeared 
the Great i?., usually called Craiimer s, becau.se he wrote a preface to it. It wm.s a large 
volume for use in churches. The text was Tyndale’s revi.sed. In the same year, Rich- 
ard IMverner, a learned but eccentric layman beloi]g:ing to tlie Inner Temple, published 
an edition, the text of which is based oii that of Matthew’s Bible. In 1557 appeared the 
famous Geneva Jl, so called because the translation was executed llurre by several Eng- 
lish divines, who had lied from the persecutions of the bloody Mary. Among these mtij^ 
be mentioned Giiby and lYhittingham. idiis edition — th<3 Ihst printed in Roman letter 
and divided into verses — was accompanied by notes, which showed a strong leaning to 
the vi(iw.s of Calvin and Boza. It was, in consequence, long tl!C favorite version of the 
English ruritnns and the Scotch Presbyterians. It is, however, liest known as tlie. 
Bmrhes h\, on account of the rcnderitig of Genesis iii. 7: “ Tlicn the eyes of them both 
were opened, and they know that they were naked, and they sewed lig-troe leaves 
togetlu-T, and made tliemsLdvos hreecuelB In 150S, the Biehopd B, was publislied at 
f.ondoii. The text of tliis was compared ■with the original by eight bishops, mid .seven 
other scholars of reputation, who appended their initials to tiieir respective tasks; the 
whole being under the superintendence of ]\,[atliiew Ptirker, archbishop of Canterbury. 
In 1582 appeared at Rheims, in France, an English version of the New- Testament, pre- 
pared by several Roman CatlioUc exiles; anil in lOOiMO, a siimlar version of the Old 
Testament at Donay. Both were taken from the Vulgate, and form the standard Eng- 
lish Scriptures of the Roman Catholics, being generaliy known as the Donaij BlEe. 

5Ye no^v come to the version which has-been in common use for nearly 250 years, 
<ea\\Q(i King Jamed^ Bible, At the Hampton court conference in Jan., 1G04, 
Dr. Rainolds, an eminent .Puritan, suggested a new translation as a great national want; 
and this, though opposed by the bishop of London, was .sanctioned by the king. Arrange- 
ments were at once made for carrying out the prophet. In July, the king wrV>te a letter, 
intimating the ap])ointment of 54 scholars for the preparation ot‘ the version, and instruct- 
ing the bishops that whenever “a living of twenty pounds” became vacant, they should 
inform his majesty of the circumstance, in order that ho might recommend one of the 
tran.slators to the patron. This -was all that James did on belialf of tlie translation whicli 
bears Ins name. The expenses seem to have been borne by Barker, the printer and pat- 
entee, who paid the sum of £3500. Of tlie 54 scholars who had been noininati'd to the 
work, only 47 undertook it. These wmro divided into six cmnpanies, tuvo of whicli wf'ro 
to meet at Westminster, two at Cambridge, and two at Oxford. 1’lie jfrnt company at 
Westminster translated the Pentateuch and tlie historical books to tbo end of 2d Kings; 

at Cambridge, from Urn beginningof Chronicles to the end of Canticles; and ihe 
flnt at Oxford undertook the remafning hooks of the Old Testannmt ctinon. The sec- 
ond company at Westminster translated the apostolic epistles'; the second at (Cambridge, 
the Apocrypha-; and the second at Oxford, the gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and ihe 
Apocah'pse. According to Selden, “they then met together, and one read the transhi- 
tion, llie rest holding in their hands some B., eitVier of' the learned tongues, or French, 
Spanish, Italian, etc. If they found any fault, they .spoke; if not. ha read oq.” When 
a portion was finished by one of the company, it was sent to all tlie others in succession 
for their deliberative examination; and whenever a difference of opinion Avas eliivhcd. 
reference was made to a committee. The final revision of the Avhole Ava.s couducUal in 
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London b}’- two delegates from evacli of the six companies. These twelve scholars, in the 
discliarge of their critical functions, met daily in the old hall of Ihe'stationers’ company 
foi' nine months. The work of trjinslatiou and revision occupied from 1607 to 1610. d’he 
Biiperiorily of tiie authorized version soon proved itself; for though there were sevciail 
riviils in tiie field, and no .^^teps were taken to secure for it a preference, it quickly gained 
the foremost place, and in the course of forty years from its publication, all others had 
quietly succumbed to It; it became, and has ever since remained the Engluk Bible. Its 
ascendency, audits exclusive use among all classes’ in Great Britain, and m her vast 
(‘oloiiics, can only be traced to its intrinsic excellence. A new English version, how- 
ever, has been in course of preparation for some years. 

The exclusive riglit to priiit the present authorized version has been claimed by the 
crown, ever since the date of its lirst publication, and under this roval prerogative, the 
B. is printed in different forms, and sold wholesale by certain patentees and licensees in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. This claim, Avhich does not practically aifect Bibles 
Avitli notes, has lately been much demonstrated ag;ainst as a monopoly injurious to the 
free circulation of the Scriptures at a moderate price, and a modification is now looked 
for (see Book Trade). 

Tlie more liberal Catholics— especially the Jansenists Be Sacy, Arnauld, and Xicole; 
the enlightened llichard Simon and Quesnel — also shared in tiie common zeal for diffus- 
ing a knowledge of the Scriptures; but though many versions have been prepared by 
Cntbolics, the Bomisli church has consistently maintained an opposition to the general 
circulation of Holy Scripture without ecclesiastical comments. • 

Tiie numerous recent translations of the Scriptures into languages beyond the pale of 
Clulstendom, have been executed chiefly under the auspices of missionary and bible 
societies (q.v.). 

As to tiic contents of the B., its one grand object, under whatever form it may appear 
in tlie various books, is, to give au account of tliis world, both in its origin and" govern- 
ment, as the work of an Almighty Creator, always and everywhere present; and espe- 
cially to exhibit the relation of man to this Creator, and, in consequence of that relation^ 
in wliat manner and with what hopes he ought to live and die — subjects undeniably the 
most momentous that can occupy Imman thought. The sacred books of other religions 
have ail an analogous aim; to 'account, namely, for the origin of all things, and to 
explain the nature and liuman relations of that something dimie, whicii it is an instinct 
of the human mind to conceive as actuating and controlling all that moves. But so dif- 
ferent, so immeasurably superior to all other sacred books is the B. in the conception it 
unfolds of tlie divine nature as one personal God, exercising towards men the love and 
care of a parent to his offspring, and in the system of human duties springing there- 
from, that on this consideration alone many rest its claim to being received as a direct 
revelation from heaven. The questions regarding the B., considerecl in this point of view^ 
fall to be treated under the heads of Ik Duration and Bevelation. To attempt to 
analyze or give any detailed account of the contents of the Scriptures, is beyond the 
scope of this article. The leading features of the doctrines and precepts, as a* system, 
will be briefly sketched under the head of Christianity; while the chief individiui 
doctrines receive notice under their respective names, and in the accounts of the con- 
troversies to which they have given rise. 

BIBLE, Curious Editions op. Besides those issues of the book which have histori- 
cal importance are those notable for curious errors, or for incidents of publication. The 
following is a list of the more familiar of these, with their peculiar designations: 

The Gutenberg Birt.e. — The earliest book known, printed from movable metal 
types, is the Latin Bible issued by Gutenberg, at Mentz, a.d. 1450. 

The Bug Bible. — So called from its rendering of Psalms, xci. : 5: “Afraid of bugs 
b}" night.” Our present version reads, “ terror by night.” a.d. 1551. 

The Breeches BiniJi:. — The Geneva version is sometimes called the Breeches 
Bible, from its rendering of Genesis, iii. :7: “Making themselves breeches out of fig- 
leaves.” This translation of the Scriptures— the result of the labors of the English e.xiles 
at Geneva — was the English Family Bible during the reign of queen Elizabeth and till 
supplanted by the present authorized version of king James I. ‘ 

The Pjace-MAkers’ Btbi;e. — From a remarkable typographical error which occurs 
in Alutthew, V. :0: “Blessed are the place-makers,” instead of peace-makers, a.d. 1562. 

The Treacle Bible; — From its rendering of Jeremiah, viii. ;22: “Is there no 
treacle [instead of balm] in Gilead?” a.d. 1568. 

The Rosin Bible. — From the same text, but translated “Rosin” in the Douay ver- 
sion. A.D. 1600. 

The He and She* Bibles. — From the respective renderings of Ruth, iiL : 15— one 
reading that “ She wmnt into the city.” The other has it that “ He went.” a.d. 161L 

The Wicked Bible, — From the fact that tlie negative has been left out of the 
seventh commandment (Exodus, xx. :14), for which the printer was fined £300. a.p, 
1631. 

The Thumb Bible,— One inch square and half an inch thick, was published at 
Aberdeen, a.d. 1670. 

The Vinegar Bible,— S o named from the head line of the 20th chapter of Luke, 
which reads as “ The parable of the vinegar,” instead of the vineyard, a.d. 1717. 
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. .TfJ? rprxTEr.s’ Biele.— TV e are told hy Cot? on llatlicr that in a Bible printed prior 
t> liUv, a blundcnani,^ typo^irnnplu.^^^ made kmg David exclaim that '^Printers (instead of 
pnm-es] ]K‘rsecuted him Without a cause.” bee Psalms, exix.: KU. 

The .Mukdeiiers’ BriiLE —bo called from an error in tlie lOUi verse of tlie Eiustle of 
Wuae, tne W’ord ‘murderers being' used instead of “ inurmiirors.” vd 180? 

100 copic^'tSck of 



P. points of opposition between the 

P';';’" f.‘‘ Protestant chureli. In the earliest limes wo liiid no evidence of 
' ? f PiWe:readins by tiie laity. On tlie eonlrarv, as tlie Idimdalion on 

\. a.oh the diurch was built and the sole source of religious knowledge, tlio reading of 
(.ie Lioje tormed an essential part of the instruction cornniunicated iW pa>tors to their 
cuagrepiions; and the gnaitest orators of the church— especially Chrvsosluiu ami 
Ai.gtm.ine eontinuiilly reminded their liearers that private reading and stud v of the 
ber |.iiures should tollow attendance on public services. Tills givat ihet is l)v iib imams 
contradicted by the warn mgs found licre and there in the fathers against almse or mis- 
take ot tlie meaning ot benpture; these warnings ratluM- imp] v that Scriiiture-ivadinn- 
^^as common among he la ty. The gradual widening of the\iistinctiom or rather the 
hcp.h.Uioii, between the clergy and the laity, was the work of tiie middle a^»’v,s' and 
of preserving traditions inviolate and maintaining the mxciusivi 
-vmif i^acietl authority o.t the liierarcliy, the Bible was held in tlie backgrouml, 
t\t,i s\hile there was no direct prohibition of its common use. In PtSO Gre<wv YJl’ 
ordamed that Latin snomd be the universal language of Catholic worship alidconse- 
quent y excluded all vernacular readings of Soripturcln public assemblies A-’ain witk 

1109, prohibited tlie private possSsion ami 
uadin of bciipture (excepting the portions contained in the Breviarv and the Psalt^nd 

supervision. Similar prohibitions Verc 
and With regard to WickliH'e, at the synod cSf Oxford 
\!n the lecognized Latin version, or vulgate, was more and more ciecid- 
church version. Indeed, \is early as 1234 the synod of 
heretic any one who, having a translatioii'of the Bible 
ret used to surrender it. to be burned within the space of eight days As hoveever it 

wm'ec-nnilivcd’ Ixielleote.i bvsuch pri^iibitions, milder measures 

of !!iblc traLVi’ti'infVm^Pilf® oouucil, being required to pronounce on the question 
f baiislat .ms pui posely employed a word of ambiguous ineaniiu*- in stvlimv the 

'T ^leterminoa=on Bible-rcadlngSSl Ih^ 

st ;V-ifte ' fU Trid f, H,'””' -T P“ of tiie tir.4, IwJtx Libmrun Prohibit, ■mn, 

i I ^ iMl'-'HiKe (.-onncil. Alterwards, the rules of the church, plaoiii"- the use . 

i . '“■‘"X""''®'; tbe supervision of the bishop.s, were more n ml iwio st Y It 

.ieh: «1. The publication of the Now Testament with practical aiVnotatiyns bv PasH.a- 
Kius Quesnei {ICbO, gave occasion to tlie Boman Catholic cluircli to speak more'deJhdteiv 
o Hhoreadmgot the Bible by the laity in the bull 

^ n nv n^Tcf 10 the arc!ihi.shop of Qnesen and 

.piiulew (IhlO) against translations forinerlv authorized - ao-ain hv Leo XI T i biffn 
demimtion of Bible societie.^ (1824). and by Pin., \XIL AftlLe ordinances of 

H 1 ° “'‘“rcli imply tliat it i.s dangerous to rive tlie Bible freeiv to the initv 

sS'l5r=^-« E-rsa'ssaSH 

1 . The remom assigned for a reeision 

SsHSiSSlliP^£.H“ 

toll ..ton iliV'lmi iK “3* S" “• •' •», notwltl,a.rfl„g 1 „ 
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snceJ.iff. Some words that are retained in use have clianged tlieir meaiiing; since the 
ti-anskition was made. “ .By and by” then nieant, it means ^ ^ 

irld-’<y to “ prevent,” vms to go lej'ore, now to redredn; to “let,” was to hinder, mm to 
peTf/lU. 

3. Sometimes proper names have l)cen translated as common nouns; in other instances 
the reverse lias been clone. “From the tower of Syene unto the border of Ethiopia^* 
sliniild he— from i^Bgdol unto Syene, the border of Ethiopia: “the house of God,” 
.slioukl sometimes be translated. Bethel; “populous No,” shoiild be, Fro-Aininon; “ a 
hollow place that was in the Jaw,” should be— the hollow place that is in Lelii. On the 
other jiaiul, ‘ * the children of Siietli, ” should be— tumultuous chiklren ; ‘ ‘ men of Belial” — 
worthless, wicked men; the “ Gammadims” in the towersof Tyre— warriors; “ Paniiaa',” 
not a country, but an article of commerce. 

4. Often the disregard of the definite article, both in Hebrew and Greek, has made the 
tnmslation inaccurate or vague. “ There is a feast of the Lord in Sljiloh” should be— 
the fetist of the Lord is in Shiloh. David’s wondering exclamation in acknowledg- 
ment of the promise that in the distant future the incarnate Messiah should be his son, 
instead of being, vaguely, “Thou hast regarded me according to the estate of a man of 
high degree,” should be— according to the estate of the man, the exalted one. In the 
new testament, “a city which hath foundations,” should be— the city which hath the 
foundations; and, “ a good light ” which Paul had fought was — the good fight of faitln 

o. In many passages the distinction between tenses of Hebrew and Greek verbs has 
been neglected or incorrectly rendered. In the old testament the imperfections from 
this source are most numerous in the poetical and prophetical books. The futiire is 
there often translated as the past. “1 cried,” instead of— I will cry; “ the Lord sus- 
tained,” instead of— will sustain; “God came,” instead of— will come; “and made inter- 
cession for the transgressors,” instead of— -and will make. Often the future is rendered 
as tile imperative, so that a confident declaration seems a command ordi prayer. Thou 
wilt not withhold Thy tender mercy, is changed into, “ withhold not Thou.” Often the 
prophets seem to be declaring the past when they are foretelling the future. In the 
new testament similar inaccuracies in translating tenses are found. The continued action 
expressed by the imperfect, is sometimes disregarded. We find, “their nets brake,” 
instead of— were breaking; “ they brought to Him a man sick of the palsy,” instead of 
— v/ere bringing. Tlici completed past of the perfect tense is sometimes translated as a 
ju'osent; “ I am crucified with Christ,” instead of— -I have been; and at other times, by 
the indefinite past, “ anything made that wasmade,” for— has been made; “ wa.s counted 
worthy,” for — has been. The indefinite past tense also is tran-slated as a perfect or a 
present; “death passed upon all men for tliat all have sinned,” instead of— for that all 

'Sinned: “ vm that are dead to sin,” instead of — we that died to sin. 

0. One and the same original word is often translated b}? various English words, 
both, in different places and in the same context. On the other hand one and the sa.me 
English word is sometimes used to express different words in the original. The Divine 
befing wlio made a covenant with xibralmm is called, “ the Angel Je^hovah; ” hut when 
Malachi calls the Lord — the Angel of the Covenant, the translation more vaguely say.s, 
“ the J^dessenger of the Covenant.” “ Blameless” and “ guiltle.ss” are used 1n transla- 
tion of the same word; so are “everlasting” and “eternal;” “ wonder,” “admiration,” 
and “marvel;” “goodly” and “gay;” “lust,” “coveting,” and “concupiscence;” 
‘ ■ love” and ‘ ' charity ; ” “ hope” and ‘ ‘ trust ; ” “ happy” and ‘ ‘ blessed ; ” “ atonemen t” 
and “'reconciliation;” “mad” and “beside thyself.” We find one Greek wmrd which 
is expressed by seven English words — “straightway.” “immediately,” “ forthwith,” 
“ anon,” “ as soon as,” “ by and by,” and “ shoftIjL” On the other Land one word in 
the translation sometimes represents very different words in the original. The inajestie 
Nile i.s pre-cmineiuly “ tlie river of Egypt; ” yet the translation gives the same epithet to 
a comparatively insignificant brook. "The opprobrious name “fools” is fastened alike on 
the atheistic and the inconsiderate; “hell,” is used both for the state of the dead and 
for the place of the Vvicked in misery; “devil” is the name given both to Satan and to 
the d{anons subject to him ; tiie verb* “ to be” is made to express both the birth of a creor 
tiire and the eternal existence of the Son of God, 

7. Tlie italic r\a)rds call for revision. The authorized vension is remarkable for the 
abundant use of italic letters, not to mark cmplia.sis, as in otiier liooks, but to distinguish 
words not expressed in the original, yet, as the translators thought, implied in it and 
rendered nec'.essary by difference of idiom between the ancient languages and our own. 

• They are to he vaiued as a proof of the honesty and care with which the translation was 
made. In many instances they are also useful in making the meaning clear. Yet a 
thorough revidon of them is, in*the opinion of well qualified judges, greatly to be desired. 
ISIany of them arc superfiuous, since they are fairly implied in the original. Among 
these; are ]nu’ts of the constantly recurring verb “to be;” and personal, possessive, and 
relative pronouns, which are plainly implied in the original and necessary to the sense. 
In Jn. XX. “stooping down and looking m,” the italics are not required, since the 
original verb includes both acts in its signification ; and in 1 Pet. i, 12, as applied to angels, 
it is translated *“ to look into,” without any attempt, to express the stooping down, “ Shme 
mg that thou (frLjohn the Baptist, might better be only — some sag, John the Baptist; and 
the space- of 40 years,” is simply-^40 years. On the other hand, some italic words 
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luive notlung*, expressed or implied, in the original to warrant tlicm. There U no speech 
M(ir language tehere their V()iee is not heard,’’ should he only— there is no sjieech nor 
language; Uieir Toice is not heard. In <In. viii. 6, m though he hmrd iheoi nolT is an 
addition without warrant, niulertaking to declare the object of Jesus in writing on the 
gnnmd when the text gives no intimalion of it. 

ill 3Iatt. XXV. 14, the italics say, the kingdom of llcaun is as a man ;” and in 3Ik. 
xlih 34, “ the Son, of man Uf but in both cases it is the time spoken of in the preced- 
ing verse that is the object of comparison. 

"S. Revision is called for by the knowledge concerning the original texts which has 
been attained since the authorized version was made. The Hebrew text tiien in use 
possessed the great advantage of being acccpied by Christians and Jews alike. It had 
been edited by Jewish scholars and watched over* from generation to generation with 
reverent and" even superstitious care. New copies were always minutely con:pared 
witit the old. All errors and variations in words, letters and accents were iioted in the 
margins of the inauuscript, hut the text itself was never changed, Tiicsc marginal 
notes are continued in the printed Hebrew biblcvs and often manifestly contain tlu^dnie 
reading. But sometimes our translators followed the text and transl'ated the marginal 
reading only in their margin. And, as the great majority of English bibles do not give 
the margiimi readings, a large proportion of persons have no means of knowing ihe 
correction. In Is. ix. 3, an apparent contradiction results from this cause, makittg the 
passage unintelligible; “Thou hast multiplied the nation and EOT increased the"'joy; 
they joy before lliee accokdino to the joy of itaiivp:st ” (tliat is— with a joy increased 
to the utmost). “While the word translated “ not” is in the Hebrew text, it is corrected 
in the margin by another (slightly different in form but having the same proiioursci- 
atlon) meaning 7m or their; and the tran.shuiou should be — and increase theie joy. 
Thus the sentence becomes harmonious and clear. The Greek text of the new testa- 


BK.mt which the translators used had been printed from a small number of comparatively 
modern manuscripts imperfectly collated. Since then a much larger iiUml)er have 
been discovered; some of which are of great antiquity and value. The eollnliou of 
both Hebrew and Greek manuscripts, which has been prosecuted so assiduously si.nee 
Ibll, has produced many corrections, to the accuracy of which the best critics are 
agreed. They are indeed of various degrees of importance, none of them affect vitally 
the integrity of the Scrit)tures; many are very sliglit; yet not a few increase, decidedly, 
the cleanicss and force of the record; and on the whole they are Considered to furnish 
a valid reason for a thorougli revision. 

0. Beside.s the erroneous or defective translations w’hich have arisen from the sources 
already pointed out, others exist for which various causes might bo assigned. The whole 
of Is. ix. 1, in connection with the preceding context needs revision, In order to dispel 
its <larknes.s. 3Ee specify, now, only t lie latter part: “ when at the first he lightly 
atHicted the land of Zebiilon and the land of Nuplitali and afterward did more grievously 
afflict her by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations:” this should 
be— a.s the former time degraded the* land of Zehulon and the land of Napldali, so- the 
ialtcr time shall glorify the way of tlie sea beyond Jordan, Galilee of the nations, 
*‘Woe to 1 dm who ladeth himself with thick clay,” should be— who ladeth himself 





with goods taken in pledge. “ To hunt souls to make them fly” — to hunt them as birds. 
“All that make sluices and ponds for li.sh”— all that work for wages are sorrowiul in 
heart. The place in Jerusalem where Huldahdwclt was not “the college,” but the see- 
Olid division of the city. “ The land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both lier 
kings,” should he— the land of who.se two kings thou art afraid, sliali be forsaken. It 
Is not said in Job concerning the war-liorse, “neither believeth lie that it is the sound of 
the trumpet;” but — “he will not sAnd still when the sound of the trumpet is heard.” 
The translation of Matthew’s narrative concerning the receivers of what it calls “ tribute 
money” who came to Peter, fails to show that it was not the political tribute to Rome 
which Jesus was asked to pay; thus the force of his claim to ho rightfully exemyff does 
not appear; also, “a piece ci* money,” might be either too little or too much for Peter 
and himself. But in the Greek these points are delinite and clear. The money 
demanded was the half shekel which the 31osaic law required every Jew to pay for the 
support of God’s house; from this the Son of God, according to the analogies of earthly 
kings, was certainly free; and the specific coin which Peter was to find, was the exact 
amount for tw-o. xlt the close of Heb. iii., there are three (pieslions asked and answered, 
all closely related to one another and to the argument. But the first of them, the author- 
ized revision changes to a positive, yet indefinite assertion, to the injury of the sense: 
‘“for ssiome. when they had heard, aid provoke; howbeit not all that came out of Egypt 
by Moses;” which should read interrogatively — for who were they wlio when they 
heard, provoked? Were not all of them tho.se who came out of Egypt by 3Ioscs? 

IL The nature of the edteratiom proposed. While the facts thus indicated may he 
iicccpted as supplying reasons for a thorough revision of the English Bible and as indi- 
cating the nature of the results expected, they also show that only a revision is xcejuired 
of the translation which, having been so long in use, is so dilig*cntly studied, ardently 
loved, and widely diffused. A new tramlailon is not needed,^ i.s not desired, and, if 
made, could never take the place of the old. The revised Bible will read like Hie old; 
the liallowed associations which throng around it will not bo dispelled; and when the 
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work is complete its greatest value will appear, not in the changes made, the obscurities 
removed, the errors corrected, and the ini]'jrG\TinerUs introduced ; but in the confidenco 
inspired by the fiict that, thoroughly tested, line by line, and vvord by word during more 
than teiy years by ciio.'jcm coin|;anies of men most profound and exact in scholarship, 
the Lngiisii ihble, needing no essential change, is confessed to he the most adcqmite and 
accurate (raiislatioii that can now be made; and that the vast proportion of its renderings 
are without a flaw. 

III. Pruidples adoptecl for tlte 1 . To make as few alterations as pos- 

sible. consistently with faithfulness. 2. To limit, as far as possible, the expression of 
ijucli alterations to the language of the authorized or earlier versions, preserving the for- 
mer style, fl. Each company to go twice over the portion to be revised; once provision- 
ally; the second time, tiriaHy. 4. To adopt the Hebrew or Greek text for which the 
evidence decidedly prepoiuierates; and when this differs from that from which the 
authorized version wa.s made, to indicate the difference in the margin. 5. On the first 
revision to decide by simple majorities; but on the final revision by each company to 
retain no change in the text not appi-oved by two thirds of those present. 0. When a 
propo5?ed alteration has given rise to discussion, to defer voting thereon till the next 
meeting whenever one tliu'd of those present so de.sire; such intended vote to be 
announced in tlie notice for the next meeting. 7. To revise the headings of chapters 
and pages, tlic paragraph-s, italics, and punctuation. 8. That each company shall refer, 
when considered desiiable, to divines, scholars, and literary men, whether at home or 
abroad, for their opinions. 

ly. The luunes and siaUomof the Committees of Revision, This revisipn had its origin 
in the convocation of Canterljiiry, May 0, 1870, by the appointment of a committee of 
eminent, biblical scdiolarsand dignitaries of the church of England with power to revise, 
for public use, the English version of IGll; and to associate with them representative 
biblical scholars of other Christian denominations using that version. In accordance 
with the authority given them, that committee invited the appointment of a similar Ameiv 
lean cominiltee, to be associated with them, virtually in one organization, with the same 
principles and olqects and to be in constant correspondence with them, that both together 
may issue one and the same revision for all English-speaking people. 
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TiiomasJ. Conant, B.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John De Witt, d.b., theologicarseminary, New Brnnsvdek, N. J. 

George Emleii Hare. B.B., divinity sclmol, Philadelphia. 

C’harles P. Kraulh, b.b., ll.b., vice-piovost, university of Penn., PhiladelpMa. 

(.’harles JI. .Hea<l, d.d., theological seminary, Andover, id ass. 

Howard Osgood, B.D., professor iheologlcaj' seminary, Rocliester, N. Y, 

Jo.seph b'ackard, b.b.; theological scniinaiy, Alexandria, Va. 

Calvin E. Btowe, b.b., Hartford, Conn. 

James Strong, s.t.d., thcinogical seminary, Hadison, N. J. 

C. V. A. Van Dyck, B.D.jJi.D., Bear Lit, Syria. (xVdvisory member on questions of 
Aruhie), 

Old testament corapamj, 14:, 

Kern Testament Company. 

Theodore D. Wool sey, d.d., ll.b., (Ghaiiimax), New Haven, Conn. 

J. Hc3nry Thayer, B.B. (SeenLdary), piBfessen*, theological semin.ary, Andover, Mass. 

Ezra Abbot, d.b., ll.b., divinity school, Harvard university, Cambridge, Mass. 

J. K. Burr, b.b., Trenton, N. J. 

Thomas Chase, ll.b., president Haverford college, Pennsylvania. 

Howm.'d Crosby, d.d., ll.d., chancellor, iiniversily of the city of New York, N. Y. 

Timothy Dwight, b.b., divinity school of Yale coflege. New Haven, Conn. 

A. C . KViidrick, b.b., ll.d., university of Roche.ster, Rochester, N. Y. 

Alfred Lee, b.b., bishop of the dioce.se of Delaware. 

Mattliew B. Riddle, b.b., prf)fessor theological semlnmy, Hartford, Conn. 

Philip Schaif, b.b., ll.b., Union tlieological seiniaary,"New York, 

Cliuries. Short, ll.d. (Secretary), New Yt)rk. 

E. A. Washburn, d.b., Calvary cl uirch, New York. 

2^ew testament eompeny, 18. In both eompames, 27. Total, British and American, TO. 

BIBLE SCCIETY, an association having exclusively for ii.s object the difTiisioii of Hie 
sacred Scriptures. Such assoeiation.s must be regarded as a natiiral form of exprc.ssion 
of Chrisliau henevolonce, acting according to the principles of Protestanti.^m, and seek- 
ing to take advantage of.tlie facilities aiforded by the art of printing; hut a long; period 
clapaal after the reformation befoiB a B. S. was formed; during which, however, an 
extensive diffusion of Hie Scriptures took place, and partly Iw tlic agency of associatloiis 
which included it among other means for Hic advanccnicut of Christian itv. It neces- 
sarily became, along with the translation of the Sci-ipturcs, one of llie objects to which 
missionary societies directed their energy. Bnt pcrha])s the first association ever formed 
for the sole and specific purpose of providing copies of the Scriptures for those w’ho 
were destitute of them, was that founded by baron Hildebrand von Caiistein, an inti- 
mate friend of Spencr, in coiijuncthm with Prancke at Halle, and wdiieh, down to 1834, 
when other Bible societies had begun to be established in Gcjrmany, had distributed 
2,754,350 copies of the Bible, and about 3,000,000 copies of the New" Testament. — The 
impulse, liowever, to the formation of the BRIe societies now existing in all parts of 
Protestant Christendom proceeded from England, where, in 1780, an .association was 
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formed for tlie distrihiitinn of Eildcs arnon.!? soldiers a;iid sailors. It was at first siinplj 
called Ik it exists to the present day, is now known as the X,iml and MuUari/ 
./A 5., Jiiid conlining lts(;!l to its original specific object, has acconiplislied nuich srood. 
It is not an uninteresting circumstance, that the first sliip in wliicli Bibles were d^^^^b- 
uted by to is society wnis the ili-tated llni/al George . — In tiie beginning of 171)d, a similar 
a.:.soeitUio:i was formed in London, under the name of the French II S., 'with a similar 
limited mrd specific object of distribuiiuir Bibles in the French tongue It wnis probably 
tlie attil ud(‘- assumed by infidelity in France which gave occasion to the format ion of 
iiiis society, but the greater pari of its funds having been remitted to Paris for tlie print- 
i.pg of t:ie Bible tiiere, were lost, and everything belonging to the society destroyed 
in the tumult of tiie n^volution.— It was not till 1803 that the first steps ‘were taken 
lowtu’ds tile formation of tiie Bkitisk and Foreiga" B, S., the parent of a mullitiide of 
similar inslltutions, and tlie establisiiment of wdiich must be regarded as the great epoch 
ill the history of this hraneli of Christian beneficence; nor w’as the society fiilly organ- 
ized and esttihlisluHl till iMar. 7, 1804. Its formation took place in consequence of the 
d(?ep impression made upon the mind of the Lev. Thomas Charles of Bala, in Wales, by 
the destitution of the sticred Scripturi's which he found to exist in the sphere ot’liis 
labors, and particularly by a circumstance strikingly illustrative of that d(\stiliUinn. 
jldeeting a little girl in one of the streets of the town, he inquired if she could repeat 
the text from w’hieii he had preached on the preceding Sunday. Instead of giving a 
prompt rei)ly, as she had been accustomed to do, she remained silent, and then weeping 
told him tint the weather had been so bad she could not get to read tbe Bible. She had 
been accustomed to travel every week seven miles over" the hills to a ])lace where she 
could olilain access to a AVelsh Bible. Wr. Charles, on Ids next visit to London, brought 
the subject of the want of Bibles in Wales under the notice of the commitlce of lhe 
lliUglour Tract /Slw/y (q.v.), wlien it was suggested by Mr. Hughes, a member of the 
commiltee, that a society might be tormed for the purpose of supplying Bibles not onlv 
ill "Wales, but wherever destitution existed tlirougliout the world. Tlie'societv was con- 
stituted on the widest possible basis, churchmen and dissenters being alike inchidetl in it; 
and soon attained a. greatness corresponding with that of the other two religious societies, 
the Lomlon Mirtnonarg {see AIissions), and the lldigiom Tract StjcUTj (q.v.), which 

had bet'll formed on similar principles a few' years before. It was indeed able to ex]icnd 
only about £oi9 in the first year of its existence. Its amuial income gradually increased 
to an average of £70,000. But in 1875-70 it amounted to £110,803, derived froni donations, 
legacies, collections, etc., arid applicable to the general purnoses of llic society, besides 
£108 for a special object (tlio “ Koxburgli fiiiur’), and £105,410 derived froin .^^ales of 
Bibles and Testaments, abstracts, monthly reporters, etc.; showing the total net receipts 
for that year to he £333,830. Auxiliary and branch societies and deiieiich'iit associa- 
tions rapidly sprung up in all parts of Britain and in the colonies, the number of wdiich 
at pix'sent amounts to betwmen 5000 and 0000. Much more than one lialf of the expen- 
diture of the British and foreign B. S. lias been devoted to tbe dijihsion of the aiitlior- 
ized English version of the Bible, the only Englhsh version with which its fundamental 
rules permit it to liave anything to do; it has also spent large sums in printing and 
circulating the Scriptures in the different Celtic languages spoken in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and a very important branch of its operations has been the printing of 
translations of the Bible prepared by missionaries. The number of translations of’ the 
Scripture~in many cases complete, in others extending only to tiie Hew' dcvi ament, 
in some only to particular hooks—whicli have been p’rintecl at the expense of the society, 
amounts to not less tluin 190, the greater part being translations never before printed, and 
many in language.s pos.scssing no previous literature,— The Brit isb and foreign B. S. 
now issues annually nearly three million copies of the Bible, the New Testament, or siudi 
portions of sacred Scriptuix „as liave been printed in languages not possessing complete 
translations. Tlie whole number issued from the formation of the sociely t<i‘ 33st ^lar,, 
1876, was 76,483,738. This society also employs agents of high education and Chris- 
tian character, to visit dilferent countries for the promotion of its great object. The 
names of Dr. Henderson and Dr. Pinkerton, former agents, must be familiar to. many 
readers, and perhaps no instance could be mentioned 'more happily il.ustralive of the 
character of this hraneli of the society’s operations than the visit (if Dr. Henderson to 
Iceland, an account of wdiich is given in bis w’ell-knowm volume of travels in that coun- 
try.— A controversy concerning the circulation of the books of the Ajiocrypha along 
with tlie canonical Scriptures by tlic British and foreign B. S. (see Arocnyi'uiA), led to 
a resolution in 1836, that its funds should he devoted, according to its original design, 
to the diiTusion of the canonical books alone.— Tbe EDiNBunaii^B. S. existed from that 
time forward as an entirely separate society, till 1861, when all the Scotch societies 
amahmniated to form the National Bible Society of Scotland. 

The American B. R. is. in the magnitude and importance of its operations, next 
to the British and foreign Bible society. It wtts founded at New York in 1817, and 
still lias its head- quarters in that city, in the Bible House, a very large and magnificent 
building, erect(id by special subscription. It reckons fully ‘3000 auxiliary socioti( 3 s, 
in all parts of the" United States. Its income now ambunt.s to about $700,000 
(£140,000) a yi'ar, rather more timn oneHiaif b(‘ing derived from sales of Eibles and 
Testaments, and the rest from donations, collections, etc. The American B. S. has for 
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some lime issued annually more than 1,000,000 Bildcs, Tscw Testaments, and o1!xr por- 
turns ol‘ S(niptinx% and has la ail distributed about 01,000,000 coiucs. The rtimis of the 
soei(dy h -a ve been chiefly expentled in supplying the wants of the inhabitants of the 
United States, amongst whom the Indian tribes have not been neglected. “O he^ Bible 
Association of Friends in xlmerica,’’ founded at Phiiadeiphia in iS20, has also distrib* 
uted the Bible extensively. 

Of tiu.‘ numerous Bible societies of Germany, the most important and extensively 
raniiiied is the Frussitm central B. S. {llLmptblbdrjemlhchaft) in Berlin. 1 1 was f(.muded 
in 1814, htts branches in all parts of the Prussian dominions, and distributes annually 
a])o;:t 05,000 Bibles and 14,000 New’ Testaments. There are besides numerous Irsde- 
prndent Bible societies in other parts of the German empire. A large number of Bibles 
are still, however, annunlly supplied to the people of Germany l)y tiio agents of liie 
British and foreign B. S.^Bible societies 'were prohibited by the Austrian govei'ii- 
ment in 1817, and some which had already been established in Hungary were dis- 
solved.— T lie UussiAyB. S., founded at St. Petersburg in 181*4, through tlie exertions 
of Dr. Paterson, and under the patronage of the emperor Alexander L, entered, upon a 
career of great activity and useful iies.s, co-operating w’ilh the Britisli and foreign B. S. 
for the printing of the Scriptures in the numerous languages spoken within tin? Itussiuri 
dominions: but its operations wvere suspended in 1826 on the accession of the emperor 
Nicholas, its stock of Bibles, and the whole concern, being transferred to the Holy 
Synod, under the pretense that the sacred 'vvork of supplying Ihe people with the holy 
Scriptures belonged to the church, and noPto a secular society. The Bibles and Testa- 
ments in stock were indeed sold, and very large editions were thus disposed of, but the 
activity of a society which had no equal in continental Europe w’as at an end. A Prot- 
estantlj. S. was then formed for the purpose of providing editions of the Scriptures, 
and circulating them among the Protestants of all parts of the empire, v/bicli now 
lYTkorrs about"400 auxiliary societies. But the action of this society “docs not touch 
the members of the Greek church, or, if at all, only slightly and incidentally, and it 
makes no provision of the Scriptures in the language spokem by the gi'eat nniss of the 
peoj>le. It is merely designed to meet the wants of colonists aiurothers, wfio do not use 
the Russian language.” Of the translations of the Scriptures published by the original 
liussiaa B. S., the gnuater number have never been reprinted since its suppression." 

There can be no doubt Uiat Bible societies have contributed very much to the prog- 
ress of Christianity and civilization since the beginning of the lbthc.,aiidtiiciriuilu- 
ei, ice is contlnually'mcreasing and extending. 

BIBLE SOCIETY, xiMEBICAN. The first portion of Scripture printed in America 
'was the Ntuv Testament, translated into the Indian language by John Elba, and printed 
at Cambritlgc, Mass., in lOol; a translation of the wdiokr Bible followed in 1664. A 
German Bible was printed tit Gerimintown, Penn., in 1743. In 1777, the' English Now 
Testament, and in 1782 the entire Bible, -was printed at Piiiladelpliia. Tills was the first 
English ifible with an Aiuericau imprint, and it was recommended by Congress, after 
an exauiitialion by the chaplains. The first Bible society in the United* States was insti- 
tuted at Phiiadelpiiia in 1808; the second, at Hartford; iho third, at Boston; the fourth, 
at Princeton, N. 4.; all in 1809. A few years later, about 60 local vsocietles existed. 
Delegates from 35 of these met in New York, May, 1810, and organized die American 
Bibliy society, to which the local organizations became auxiliary, f'iic number of 
auxiliaries increased rapidly, and at present amounts to 7000, inchidiug brunclics. In 
1841, all act of incorporatiou for the American B. S. was obtained, with privileges 
which have since been enlarged. The first place of business w’as a room 7 ft. by 9; the 
next yvas 20 ft. sq.; the third 'was in a building erected in Nassau street, on a lot 50 ft. 
by 100; and afterwards enlarged. In 1852, the present Bible liouse Avas built, occupying 
the whole of the ground bounded by Third and Fourlii avenues, Astor ]>lace and 
Ninth street, having ii periphery of more than 700 ft., an open square in the center, and 
being 6 stories lii^h. The structure is of brick with stone copings, and commands atten- 
tion by its magnitude, admirable proportions, and apju'opi'iate finish. The Avorking 
force consists of the executive and manufacturing departments; the former containing 
the corresponding secretaries, treasurer, and general ag'cni; the latter includes printing, 
cleelrotyping. proof-reading, and other brandies of the Avork. The number of persons 
emidoyed is about 350. The printing is now executed on 23 large steam-power presses, 
and 3 of smaller size. ^ In the bindery, also, the best modern improvements have been 
introduced Tlie society oavds 120 sets of stereotype and electrotype plates, from which 
are printed 22 sizes of EnglLsii Bibles, and 16 sizes of the NeAV Testament; each size is 
bound in from 4 to 6 styles, as there is a demand for Bibles of all sizes in lim' bindings: 
but by far the greater proportion of all issued are in plain slyles, and are circulated 
among the poor. Tlio Avholu Bible has iieen stereotyped, at great expense, in the Boston 
raised letter for the Use of Iho blind. It is issued in 8 or in 16 A’olumes, any of which 
may be obtained separately. About 12,000 volumes liuvo been circulated, in great part 
gratuitously. 

^ Tlic aim of the American B. S., and its auxiliaries, is to distribute Bibles as 
widely as possible among the destitute of all classes and religious denominations, either 
selling them at cost, or for a portion, of it, or giAdug them away to the very poor. 
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In 1829, an exploration of tlie states and territories tras made, with a view to a general 
supply of the destitute. Every accessible family In the xnore settled portions of the 
country was visited. In 1850, a second general elfort resulted in the supply of about 
500,000 destitute families. In 1800, a third supply of the whole country was com- 
ineiiceJ, and has been vigorously carried forward. . 

The foreign work of the American Bible Society was done at first chiefly through 
missionary societies, by the contribiitiou of funds to aid them in printing* the Bible. In 
this way the countries are readied in which the American churches liad establislied 
missions. Tiie Scriptures are now published at tlie Bible house in French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Welsh, German, Banish, Swedish, Arabic, Armenian, and Hawaiian. The 
Eew 'i'estament, also, in Italian, Slavonic, Bulgarian, Syriac, Cherokee, Choctaw, Dakota, 
andOjibwa. Smaller portions arc printed in many additional languages. Editions 
liave been prepared for the society at Paris, Bremen, Stockholm, St. lAtersburg, Con- 
stantinople, Beirut, Lucknow, Lodiana, Bangkok, Foochow, Peking, Shanghai, Yoko- 
hama, and Honolulu. 

IIECEIPTS AlsD ISSUES OP THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Decades. Receipts. Yols. Issued. 

1810-26 ^450,000 440,000 

182G-3G 955,000 1,550,000 

18o6-46 1,233,000 3,5i0,000 

1840-56 3,04.2,000 6,772,000 

1850-06 ; 4,755,000 10,513,000 

1800-76 6,794,000 11,340,000 


BIBLE SOCIETY, AMEBICAISr AXD FOREIGISr, an organization formed by 
Baptists, who desired that translations of the Bible in foreign lamis should conform as 
nearly as possible to the original Hebrew and Greek. In this they had mtiinly in view 
the rendering of f^anzi^oa by immerse instead of hapiize. In the circulation of the Eng- 
lish Scriptures, they were willing that, for a lime, the authorized version should be 
used. In 1850, a portion of the denomination, dissatisfied with this course, formed 
The x\merican Bible Union, whose object, as set forth in its constitution, is “to pro- 
cure and circulate the most faithful versions in all languages throughout tlie world.’* 
It has done much in foreign lands; and, with tiie assistance of scholars both in Europe 
, and America, is engaged in revising the authorized version. 

EIBLIA PAUPESTJM, or Bible of the Poor, rvas a sort of picture-book of the middle 
ages, giving, on from forty to fifty leaves, the leading events of human salvation through 
Christ, each picture being accompanied by an illustrative text or sentence in Latin. "A 
similar and contemporaneous work on a inore extended scale, and with the legend or 
text in rhyme, was called Speculum Ilumauw Salmtiojiis, i.e., the “ IHirror of Yluman 
Salvation.” Before the reformation, tliese two books were the chief text-books used, 
especially by monks, in preaching, and took the place of the Bible with the laily, and 
even clergy; and as the lower orders of the regular cleigy, such as the Franciscans, 
Carthusians, etc., took the title of “ Pauperes Christi,” Christ’s Poor, lienee the name. 

■ Many manuscripts of the B. P., and of the Mir7*or of Sdlmium, several as old as the 13th 
c., are preserved in different languages. The pictures of this series were copied in sculp- 
tures, in wall and glass painting, altar-pieces, etc., and thus become of importance iia 
the art of tiie middle ages. In tiie loth c., the B. P. was j)erhaps the first book that wms 
printed in the Netherlands and Germany, fir.st with blocks, and then with types. The 
chief proof for the discovery of printing" in Haarlem rests on the first impressions of the 
Bpcctihim llumaum Sahaiiouis, See Coster. 

BIBIICAL AMTIQUITIES, or Biblical Arch/Eology, is a study which has for its 
objects the social and political constitution, tlie manners, custom-s, geography, etc., of 
the Jews and other peoples mentioned in the Scriptures, A knowh'dgo of lhe.se is essen- 
tial to a right understanding of many passages of Scripture. The antiquities of the 
ancient Jews themselves undoubtedly form the most important part of siicli a study; but 
mi exam inal ion of the hnvs, customs', etc., of the neigli boring Semitic nations is likewise 
indispensable. The principal sources of such knowledge are the Old and the New Testa- 
ment; the books of Josephus on Jewish AniiquiticH, andllie of ths Jem; the writings 
of Philo, the Talmud and Rabbinical works; and, lastly, Greek, Roman, and Arabian 
writers, witli medals, monuments, and other works of art, the accounts of travelers, etc. 
I’hc first work on Hebrew archaeology was Thomas Goodwin’s Moses et Aaron, scu Cmles 
et ISccUsiasticl llitus Antiqitorum llebr, (Oxford, 1616). Among later treatises we may 
especially notice Jaiin’s Biblical A rr/irwZeg;?/ (5 vols., Vienna, 1796-1805) ; Bauer’s M(in>- 
val qf Hehrew AntlquiUes (Leip. 1797); Be Wette’s Manual of ITebrew-Jetmh Arckaology 
(Lcip., 1814) ; Rosonmfiller’s Manual of Bibllcul Antiquities (Leip., 1823) ; and Winer’s Blbliml 
Bktionanj (3(1. ed., Leip. 1847). A convenient work of reference on this subject is Dr. 
Kitto’s CycbqxecUa of Biblical IJferatuve, whieli numbers among its contributors ninny of 
the ablest British and continental scliohirs; or j. lie Pictorial Blblc^ edited by the same 
\viitiM'; also SmiVAs Biciionari/ of the Bible. 
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BIBLIO0EAPHY, a term applierl to the description and proper catalogiTing of boohs. 

It is derived from fdhlhtiniphia, ’^vliich was en»ployed ])y the Greeks to sigiiil'y the ri'aii- 
senption of books, while blhlhfjmphos was merely a copyist. The introduction of the 
term in the meanisi.u: which we now attach to it may he dated from the appearance of the 
first volume of Do Bure’s Diblio^raphie IuHtrnctmi in ITOo, 

The hare enumeration of the works that have been 'written on this branch of litera- 
ture woulil more tiian till an ordinary volume; we shall here contine ourselves to the 
more important of them. 

A favorite- dream of bibliographers has been the pj’odud ion of a general catalogue, 
cinbrmang (lie whole range of printed literature; and one attempt at least has been nuule 
to reali/.e it. In the year lD-i5, Conrad Gesner published at Zurich, in one folio volume, 
his JnhUotha'd Vfnmrali^, in which are described, iiinler the names of the nnlliors, 
arra:ige<l idphabetieally, idl the hook.s of the Hebrew', Gri^ek, and Latin languages about 
wbidi t!ie compiler could obtain information. This restriction as to language, of couis-e, 
does away to some c.vtent with the idea of iiniver.sality indicated ]\v the title-page; still, 
us the three which are included were in Gesner's tiinc'ulmost tlie onl}' ones employed by 
men of le:irning. his work may be regarded as a nearly complete account of the stale of 
printed llleraturc as it tlien existed. The only (itherdllort in this direction whicli we 
liave to n?cord is the Blbliothaca Ihitaiuimi of Dr. Uoberl Watt, 4 vols. Aio (Edinburgh, 
18:2-1). Its object will be best tluscribed by the following extract from the preface to it -. 
“The accoun't given of British writers ami their works is universal, embracing every 
description of authors, and every hrauch of knowledge and literature. Wlsat lias been 
admitted of foreign publications, though selective, forms a very considiTahlc and valu- 
able portion of the w'ork, and as none of note liave been purposely omitted, the Biblio- 
BvlianriJcami\y be conshh-ri'd as a univensal catalogueof all the aiitliors with which 
this country is acquaiulcd, whether of its own or of the continent.'’ This great work 
was conijiih’d under veiy adveivo circumstances, and its author dul not live to see it 
througli the press. It thus lalun's under all the di. sad vantages of a postiiunioii.';. pulilica- 
lion; imt with ;dl its Luiits both of omission and commission, which are neither fev; nor 
small, it deservedly muinlains a high cliaructer as a work of reference, and is indispen- 
sable to tlic library of every bibliographer. 

The oliier lah(srers in tins liekr of literature, whose wmrks we are about to notice, 
have conf.ned llicm.-^i' Ives within narrower limits. Some, proceeding upon a principle of 
selection, endeavor to fm-ni.sh the inquirer with the information he seeks in regard to 
books whicli are r:irc\ curious, or valuable; others, again, aiming at greater completeness ^ 
witiiin certain liounds, restrict themselves to the description of a special class of works — 
the literature, for example, of a particular country or language; the productions of li 
(telcisrati’d press; the books publislied within a given period * those of which the authors 
have withheld their names, or have veiled them under a pseudonym ; the treatises that 
have lK;('n written on as}K;ciilc subject; and so on, together with a few which hardly 
admit of clas.sitication, but of wliich some examples will be given. 

Bibliographical works on the selective principle form a numerous class; the following 
are amongst the more ini])ortaiit: Vogt, Cafah^fiiiH JIhtorlcocriiicv.i< Lihvorv'iii lui/dortml, 
8v() (Francofiirti, ITOtl). This is the tll'ih edition; the four preceding appeared succes- 
sively at Hamburg in lo>2, 1747, and 1753. David Clement, BiUiothhjue CurieKHe, 
on (Mfalopue rnlmooe tie Litres (1ij[}icileH d irouver, 9 vols. 4tD (Gottingen, 1750~G0). • 
The? expres.sion cafal<njue rtumiue is usually, but erroneously, applied in this country to 
clnssi lied catalogues; yet the w’ork, of Clement, who was the son of a Frenclmian, *and 
certainly umlerslood tlie language in which he wrote, is arranged alphabetically. It is 
sirnply what it professes to be, a descriptive and methodized account of the books which 
it iiiciudes; but unfortunately it was never completed. It terminates with the article 
//a/erb/-s\ and the seven or eight V(»lumcs required to finish It have not been published. 
The Piibltofi rapine Instruetlr.e of l)c Bure has already been mentioned; it extends to seven 
volumes 8vo. the last of Which appeared in 1768. "To these, however, should be added 
\\w C(t a!of/ue tkn JJ-treH tie Oaiffnnf, 2 vols. 8vf) (Paris, 1109), and the Table deni in ki d 
faHliier la Bcehereke den Llrren Anonymes, 8vo (Ibiris, 17S2). Ebert's Blhlioy rapid fiches 
Le^'ipon, 2 bde. ho (Leip., 182I~:->0), is an accurate and useful work. ^ It has been 
translated Into English, 4 vols. Svo (Oxford, 1837). Lownde’s Bihiioprapicrii Manual 
contaui.s an ac;xmnt of rare, curious, and u.sefiil books, published in or relating to Great 
Britain, from the inveniioii of printing, and may always be consulted with advantage. 
It app!-nre-d onghmliy in 4 vols. 8vo (Loud., 1834); but a new edition, with many 
hnproveinents. has since been published (1857-64) in 11 parts or 6 vols., under the 
ediior>]up of Mr. H. G. Bohn. One of the most interesting and important works in this 
department of B. is the Mamicldn IJbmire et de VAnadeur ties JJere^^ of J. 0. Brunet, 
of whieh it is hardly possible to speak in terms of too hiuli cornmendat 'on. It xvas first 
published in 1810, in 3 vols. Svo; and the fifth edition, in G vols. 8vo (Paris, 1860-65), is 
now out of print. The sixth vol contains a valuable classed catalogue, the only modern 
ell()rt ot lids kind. Another work of a .'-iimilar, but somewhat more extensive character, 
entitled Trharda Liim Itare^ et Frh'iem\ by J. G. T. Grae.sse, was published at Dres- 
den, in 7 vols. 4to (l859-6p). In it more attention has been paid to the northern litera- 
tures than ii; ]>runet. thc.se xx^ny be added the amusing and instructive biblio-graph- 
loiU works of tim Dev. Dr. Dibdin, . 
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Turn’ng’ to ppecial II., nnd taking the s^iihioots of vrhich it treat?? in the order given 
aheve, v.’e have to not foe llr.st the works v'hieh coniine themselves to the Uterature of a 
parlieular country or langungo As regards Great Britain, avc Ihive ])esi(les Watt and 
Lowndes, already inentioiu'd, tiie linuxjriinlikal Autiqviiks i'ii Ames and Ilerlun't. o vols, 
4to (Loud., A new and ini])roved edition was ])rojeeted hy Dibdin, but was 

nut co!np]elerl. Vohnnes j to 4 only have a])peared, 4to (bond., 1810-19). A recent 
euiitrihution to British B. is the Crltu^n! Dictionar}! of HtuflU]* LKvrtdore and Bnikh and 
Aiithojr, by S. A. Allibone, 3 vois. 8vo (Philatlelphia, 1859-71). Of this work 
we regret that we cannot s]Kaik favorably. It falthfuliy rei)iaidiiee.s most of the errors 
of Wadt, with the addition of not a few for which the comiMlcr is liimself r(‘sponsiMe, 
Our Frencli neighbors po.-sess a tr(‘asurein La> France Ldierairc of J. AI. QiUTard, Init 
it end)r:u‘e.s only the 18th and lOtli centuries. The continiintion, begun by Qiiernrd, 
and afU'rwards carried on by Louaiidre and Bourquelot, forms G v{)ls. 8vo (lAris, 184G- 
57). A fnrtlier continuation by Lorenz (fA/'d. General de la Librairie Francaire pendant 
25 anx (t8G0A15, 4 vols. 8vo, Paris, 18(57-7]) brings the work down to a recent date. lA>r 
the literature of Italy, we can only notice Gainba’s Aerie dd Tcrii, 4th cd, (Adnice, 1889); 
and for lliat of Spain, the BPdfotlara- Ilkpana Vetar, and the BBajilteca Jlnpana Fora, 
of Antcniio, the latest and best editions of which appeared at AIadritl_^(l 088-88) in folio. 
Tiie authors of tiie Low Countii'^s are enumerated in the Dibliothtca Bdfjka. of Foppens, 
2 vols. 4t{) (Bnis.sels, 1789); and those of Scandinavia in the AlniindeUgt Litteraiurlexiron 
for lJanniarh\ Forge, og Maud, of Nyerup and Kraft, 4to (Copenhagen, 1820). For 
'Germany, we have Heiusius, AUgemeiitei^ Biieherlexicon, with suivplcnKTnts (10 vofs. 4lo, 
1812-49), and Ebert’s llandhach der DenUchen Ldteratur, 4 vols. 8vo (Leip., 182.2-40). 
this class also belong the BibHotheca Grwm, Bibliotheca Latina, aiul BihUoiheca Laiiim 
Medke et Liiunee yE’af Is of Pahiiciiis; Harwood’s Vieinofthe tririoa.'s Editions of the Greek 
and Roman. CLosr/c.v; and AIo.ss’s Manual of Classical Bibliography. Tiie oriental student 
will tiud mucli to interest him in the Lexicon BlbUographlc.ii m. of Ilaji Khaifa, edited in 
the original Arabic, with a Latin translation by Phuegel, 7 vols. 4to, 1885-58. 

Of works descriptive of the productions of particular presses, we can onl}^ notice 
Reiiouard’s Ainadex de Vlmpriiiierie cA&‘ (3<1 ed. 8vo, 1884); Wm- Anrtahx de VJmpri- 
merle des Er-ifenne.^, by the saim? aiUlior, 8vo (Paris, 1887-88); and Bandiiii, Juntarum 
Typographae Aii)i(de!i,'')l vols. Svo (Lueem, 1791). The student may also consult with 
advantage the F'oiice de hi Colleefion der Aafeursi Btthn, Francais\ ct ftalicmi Lnprimes en 
pctitu Formate par lex Blzcdiers, at the end of the 5th volume of Brunet's Manuel. 

The bihlicgraphersvriio have conlined themselves to books printed within a given per- 
iod are cliictiy Panzer, Anwdes Typojra/phid ab Artiii Lnrenfa' Originc ad Ann irni MB. (eon- 
tinuecl, however, to 153G), 11 vols. 4to (Xorimberg-e, 1793 to 1808); and Ilain, Ileper- 
torium. Bibliographicnm 4 vols. Svo, 1820-88. The death of the antlior before the.* com- 
pletion of tills work, was the cause of the comparative inaccuracy observable in the 8d 
and 4tii voluimts. The article “ Virgil,” for example, is omitted altogether. 

One of the earliest attempts to re'veal the authoi'ship of anonymous works was the 
Theatnnn Aiionymoruni ci Pi^eudonyrnfrinLin oi Wmant Placciu.s, folio (IFamhurg, 1708); 
to which l\Iylius added a supplement in 1740. So far as Franco is concerned, these have 
both been superseded by tiie admirable and well-known Bictionnairedes On vragcit Anonymea 
ei Pmulonymef^ of Barbler, 2d ecL, 4 tom, Svo (Paris, 1822-27). Italy, ‘too, has the 
Dkionarlo di Opere Anonime e Pmidonime di Scritiorl Italimni of Alelzi, 8 vols. Svo 
(Milano, 184.8-59). Air. Kalpli Thomas’s (Olpliar Ilamst) ILindhook of Fictitious Fainas 
(London, 1868, Svo), a slight and tentative, though useful production, is the only work 
yet published on the anonymous and pseudonymous literature of Britain; but Air. Hal- 
kett, formerly keeper of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgli, has left extensive collec- 
tions on this subject, which are being arranged and supjilemented by the rev. John 
Laing.^of the New College Libraiy, Edinburgh. Recent additions to this braneli of B. 
are Weller’s Maskirle JAteratur der dlteren und neueren Aprachen, P*"'’ Tlieil; Index 
Pseudonymornni (1856), Tlieil; Diefalschen und fingirten Bruckovte (1858). 

Bibliographic.s which describe treatises on special subjects are very numerous; w’e 
have only space to notice the following; Lipenius, Realis fheologica, 2 vols. 

folio (Francofurti, 1685); Bibliotheca FhiJosophica , 1682; Bibliotheca Mecliea, 1679; Biblw- 
theca Jarklica, 1672— a new edition of the last of thc.se was publislied at Lcipsic in 1757, 
and supplements have been successively added by Scott,, Senkenberg, and Aladihn — 
Alarvin’s Legal Bibliography, Svo (Phila." 1847); Orme’s Bibliotheca Bihlica, Svo (Edin. 
1824); Fiirst’s Bibliotheca JurJaaM', Svo (Leip. 1849-51); Vater, IJtteratur der Grammatlken, 
Lexica und W(mters{i/nndu7i{fr7i aVer SpracJicn der Erde, 2te Ausg. von B. Jiilg, 8vo 
(Jlerliii, 1847); Upcott’s Bibliographical Account of the Principal Works ‘relating to English 
Topography, 3 vols. Svo (Lond. 1818); Oettingerls Bibliographie Blographique Unwerselle, 
Svo (Bruxelles, 1854); The lAterature of Political Economy, by J. R. Ai’Culloch, Svo 
(Lond. 1845); AritlDnetlcal Books from the. InTcntum of Prinilfiig to tiie Present Time, 
by Augustus de Alorgan, 12mo (Lond. 1847); the Biograplm Bramatica, by Baker, 
Reed, and Jones, 3 vols. Svo (Lond. 1812); and i\\Q- Bibliotheca Anqlo-poetica, Svo (Lond. 
1815). 

As examples of other works not included in the above classification, we have only 
space to mention Yan Praet’s Catalogue des Lwres ImpHmes sur Velin^ 9 vols. Svo 
(Paris, 1822-28); Poignot’s .Bictionnaire des Livres condamnh nu Feu, 2 vols. Paris, 180-6; 
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Cala!(^ a/ jirimleiy prlnm Baals. 2d od., 8vo (lonA 

dfjK-ndfd ratlier upou tlie mere souncrof tlu'^vnvH >1 “? "■ ^‘''' ' ““d 

or lUc scope of llcaM-asai-e ]>rwe • ™1 «*au upon i!,eir proper .sisailk-atioii. 

for a nioUeof ca)ii,siih.iu<Ahe dhdm'oraclis'riom'^T^%®°"‘‘' i“'‘‘'''^ pi'opanition 

t;. tUdr purpose a,Kls,ud,, and rvluVlr Vasin harmo^ oldv ‘^Ifir.he nodon^ 

tno eonneiis ” 


express 

during tiio last centurv. While tlin niVlfnorvVi tL/ extent 

}vork.s iThicli arc vaJuablc cither on .accounPof ?heh- cstabi? possc.ssioii of 

mg him in Idis literarv or proiession il nmNni s r) > n 'eputatioa, or as assist- 
motives. W ith liini iitilitv is of «;fv»nn(OifTr"i»>n ’ .*■ ^^^^^einaniac is actuated by other 
requisite. Thus even a corrmi on "^book becomes Ixdng the tirst and gi-eat 
copies thrown off on vd”r on Ins eyes if it be oneofbtfew 

Bozerian, Lewis, orPavne* andfor i Inis been bound by Derome, 

a better article. Tlie fk^simile reprint of the T pret(‘i*s an iirferior to 
(Florence, 1537) fetches hardly as many shillimiN l>cca.m.ew}i 

great distingui.slung difference betwcL^hem k tLf s ])oiinds, yet tlie 

more correc^t of thc^two tnem is, that the former is the handsomer and 


Jkramrroii j Venice, Cliiist!" Yakhafer^ Boccaccio's 

bpencer, tliis volume was purc]ias(>d bv the m-ivroo’Q nf competition with loi'd 

tlie highest price perhaps eVer foi^a^^ £3:G(), 

qnis (.‘ame under the liammer in 1819 lo^'d §rHnic^>r%PrMii« collecuoii of tlie mar- 

fe/s “ »' r,'^;Vfek!rr2/r£diS 

c!ii2 l!iijo2i2Ctofwk4^wa.^to^ij,'^^^^ forkiru^'of lUu'n!'''*'T^"^ rosTnirgiio 

unedited, or of extreme rarity. The emmple tlm^ members only works hitherto 
Bannatync and Maitland clubi in ScotS and I ^ 

kingdom. {Some of these are defunct Mnd ni]»nL in other parts of ihe 

to be seen in what new form the 13. of’ the present day will deleloirLSf®' 

po ™mhf’,iS’taViso?aHne^ BntAxnt) in Raj. 

an,noug.7B'’33'east. Pop. ahontCO.'oOO. U 


in‘irvrr;vv,'i6v;u i; 00 , .......mum 

M(>,m. The Rajpoots m-e (ho prSrant'rmt Tl Vhe '1 o f of 

tlie mhahilimts. Tliough the pcoole find their’ 1^1:! • f '*'« -"''‘■''‘f ’'"fiy of 

lyji er appears to be reraarkahiy scaile *In ti e who 1 t u I’lWturage, vet 

null .stream; wiiile wells, as pricarto fs and as f’ ffo'T. Iliere is not one per ti- 

somo average perhaps 250 ft. in denth ev^m nl/ i. h and tmwiiolti- 

rams leave behind thehi, are geueraliy saline vicIdiinVhf 7' vvineb the periodical 
season, a thick crust of vnl? Tn JJf ’ ^ fnct, at the close of the drv 

destroyed by drought. Tlml^p ratur^v^ior.^,^ Popuintio, “ wal 

formed on the ponds; and in tl.e beginning ofN? " *1; ? '>y=?>nnin,g of Fe!,., ,>o is 
m tlie shade. Again, in tiie bemnninc" nf\/w ' ’ v "‘oi'nioniefcr stands at 328° F. 
&ach porimi of 24 hours, according aslhe^snn was above m- 

such extremes of heat and cold as ofteiuo h" ft al to ife “ in’e»«nfnd 
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Bibliomancy, 

Biekerstelli. 


BICE (Gor. Ital. Jiuideffo), the name of two pigments of a blue and gvccn color 
resp('<U,iveiy, laiown to artists from the earliest times— blue B. as viounfain Uve, ongaro, 
iu-nro <li icn\i, etc.; and green B^as .chri/mcolla, IJxufiaruui green, verde de Miniera,\rrde 
de i:>png}i‘(, rerddfo, eU::.. Green B. i.s now usually called mabtchife green and mouninin 
green. Botli are iititivc c;ari)onates of copper, but are also prepared artificiallv. lu its 
native Slate, however, lb is more durabl(‘, and in the case of mountain green especiallv, 
much imavMrriHiant. Artiliciai blue B. is kiioivn as ilambro' blue, mineral blue, etc.; 
artihcaai green j]., as moimtuin green, Paul Veronese green, and emerald grctm. 

BICEPS (double-beaded) is the muscle which gives a full appearance to the front of the 
arm. A h-ove, it consists of two portions or heads— wliem-.e its name— one beints' attiu bed 
to the {‘firacaiil process of the scapula, the other to the margin of tlic depressidn on tliat 
hone wiiicli lodges the, head of the humerus. The former is the short, tlie latter the 
long head of the biceps. They unite to form a tieshy belly, which terndnahjs in a 
rounded tendon,. 

The B. tisidon is inserted into the tubercle of the radius (see Aum). Before passing 
to this insortion, it gives olf an expansion, wliie.h separates the median basilic vein from 
the brachial artmy in the situation generally selected for venesection. The action of the 
B. is rapidiy to bend the fore-arm, and also to supinatc tiie iniiul. 

BICETHE, originally tlie name of a very old castle, situated on a little eminence in 
the neighboriiood of IViris, .and commanding one of the tinost views of the city, the 
Seine, and the environs. In 1032, it was destroyed, because it liacl become a Imling- 
place of thieves. Afterwards, it w.as rebuilt by Louis XIIL, and made a lu^spital tor 
old soklifU’s. VGhen Louis XIV. had buiU the Hotel Itogal des InwUdeK, \ \\q B was 
made a civil hospital for septuagenarian.s. It was for a long time used also as a prison 
for criminal, mostly tho.se condemned to the galleys, but'is now entirely occupied as 
a hos|iital f )r indigent old people and for incurable lunatics. There is a well sunk in 
the rock to the depth of 1S3 feet. 

BICHATj Maute Franc;. Xavier, one of the most famous anatomists and physiolo* 
gi.sts, wh.ose di'jcoveries make an epoch in biology, was b. at Thoirette, in the depart- 
merit of Ain, France, Xov. 11, riTl, He studied chiefly in Paris under Desault, who 
adopted him as his son, and v/liose surgical works he edited. In 1797, lie began giving 
lectures on amitoiny, along with experimental physiology and surgery, and in ISOO was 
appointed physician in the Hotel < 11011 . Two years after, July 22, 1802, he fell a victim 
to intense and unremitting labor, before he liad completed liis'Slst year. Ho ivas the fir.st 
to simplify anatomy and physiology by reducing the complex structures of the organs 
to the simple or elementary tissues (q.v.) that 'enter into them in common. I'hia he 
has done in his Anafomle (Teiierrde{2 vols., Par. 1801, often rejn’inted). In his lleherchee. 
Phydologiqne.^ nur In Vie et la Mort (Par. 1800), he develops another luminous idea — the 
distinction between the organic and the animal life. 

BI€ZEB3T1FE, Isaac, author of numerous comedies and light musical pieces pro- 
duce:! umier Garrick’s management, which had at one time a gTcat popularity, was b. 
in Irelaml jihout the year 1735, and became page to lord Cliestertield, who was made 
lordlicatcnant of Ireland in 1746. B. afterwards became an officer of marines, but was 
disini.sscd tlie servdoe for some discreditable offense. Kothing is certainly known 
regarding ids after-life, nor the time of his death, which would seem to have taken place 
on the continent. His best known pieces are The Maid of the Mill; The Fadiock; He 
tea aid if he could; Loi:e i/i a Village; The Hypocrite; and The Captke. 

BIGKEESTETH, Hev^ Edw^ard, an influontial clerg 5 "man of the church of England, 
w^as b, at Kirkhy Lon.sdale, in Westmoreland, Mar. 19, 1780. He commenced life a.s a 
po.st-office clerk; and afterwards, having served an apprenticeship to a London attorney, 
establisbed a lucrative solicitor’s business in Norwich. Here, lie took great ^nlere^t in 
all meetings of a n'liglous nature, and soon became so deeply impires-sed with the import- 
ance of religious truth, that he resolved to devote himself to the ministry. Being 
admitted to orders, he was sent by the church missionary society to reorganize their 
mission stations in Africa. Having most satisfactorily accomplished Ids mission, B, was, 
on Ids ndurn, a])poinjed secretary to the church missionary society, and continued to dis- 
charge the duti(‘s of the office with unwearied energy niurdevotion that W'on for himself 
a high reputndon arid extensive influence, as well as great prosperity fertile institution 
he represc'nted, until 1830, when be resigned on acceptance of the rectory of Walton, in 
Hertfordsldre. Here, until his death, which took place Feb. 24, 1850, he took an active 
part in promoting, both by tongue and pen, almost eveiy work having for its object tiie 
spread of ndigiou.s tiaitli whether at home or abroad. B. belonged toNvliat i.s known as 
the evangelical section of the church of England, and took a detdded part against the 
endowment of Maynootb. and in opposition to the spwead of tractarianism in liis own 
cluircb. He was also one of the founders of the evangelical alliance. Of his religious 
writings — w'hieh have been collected in 16 Vols. (Lon rlA 1853) — the most popular are, A 
Help to the Study of the Scriptures (written before he was ordained), The ChrisUnn Student, 
mid A Treatise on the Lord's Supper. B. also edited The Cht^istian- Family Library, 
work consisting of 40 vols. 
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BICKLRSTETIT, Ed^'ABD ITEXTiT, b. Eng-lancl, 1S25; son of Edwravl; cdnr-ated at 
Cambridge; curate in 181S iu Birnungham, and since then in several phiev’s; I’^’eba*, and 
latterly private chaphiin to the bishop of Bipon. zVniong liis \vorks are iav/uw/ 
y1r;r,s’, hr Srri)^tf/ri' Tochuonj/ to thr 0 }h) Efer/ad (fodhetul of tho EnJur, ff pu A'y-'p aod^^f 
die If -f/ SiKrlt, T-ieB'e^^rdDeaf, The Emn Saints, Jfahr and Heanm, The S,drU L^fe, 
I Ja Shathnred Hone and the Light ITgoud, and sevc'rai long and ^ho^t poems,^ ^ile best 
known in tills country by his long pocun To-day, and Forecer, v/liicli has won 

great adiuiratien, vritli some adverse criticisms. 



however, the h reiich captured the. intrcnclied camp and ail the lorlified posts of tin 
Spaniards—defended by 200 pieces of cannon — on the river. "Napoleon, in June, 1811, 


BIG7CIS1, aform of velocipede or lightly-built wheeled vehicle propelled by Ib.e person 
who occupies it. The bicycle, as its name (from Gr. hla, twice, and h'yl'lufi, wheeb i inporls, 
has hut two wiicels; and *as these are placed in liim oin‘ beiilnd the otinw, Iht* imichmo 
acupiires and retains its shibiiity in the erect position only in motion. The front wheel 
of the !>ieycle is generally about twice as high as that behind, and may bo as much as GO 
in. in diannder. Tim t\vo wheels are coim'ected Iw a “ backbeeae'’ which re.^ts in front 
on a forked bar rising perpendicularly from the axle of the front wliccL The ritler, 
sitting on a saddle lixcd to the backbone, in{)vcs Uk; bicycle with his feet hy means 
of cranks attached to the axle of the front or driving wheel, and steers by licltp of a cross- 
handle aitixed to tlte erect bar. The bicyclist may withoiii undue ext;rlioii attain a pace 
of 9, 10, or more m. an hour, and can sustain this pace for many iu>urs. As inucli as 100 
in. have been accomplisLied in less than eight hours, ''rhe whole machine, though now 
made almost tvliolly of steel and iron, need not \veigh more than oO pounds. The 
earliest form of bicycle introduced from France about 1820, luul two licavy wooden 
wheels of the same size, and wms driven by the rider striking Ids feet on the ground. 

BICYCLE {ante), a machine for human locomotion, consisting of two wlua'ls con- 
nected by a single bar; the forward wheel liaving a diameter of GO to GO in., the rear 
wheel, directly behind the otiier, being about one ibird jis high. At l1rst tliese machines 
wove made w*Uh wheels of the same size, or nearly so; but no satisfactory speed was 
o])talned until Parisian builders hit upon the device of a small liiiid wiied. Tiiut which 
was little better than a child’s velocipede was ])y this im]>rovem(int raised to tiic respecta- 
bility of an important means of locomotion, and the speed already attained is wonderful. 
On fairly level roads that are in good repair, an expert rider can outdo a fast horse 
within ail hour or so. In England "some remarkable performances arc recorded. A luiii- 
dred miles a day for severar successive days liavo been traversed; the space between 
Tunbridge and Liverpool, 2df m., in 18 h. 85 min.; the journey from London to John 
o' Groat’s, more than 800 m., over hilly and often Imd roads, in 14 days. The bicycle 
for fast travel lias a large forward or driving wheel, which the rider can lit his legs to. 
Tlie larger the wheel, llie greater the speed to 1 h 3 obtained. The rider’s feet, that give 
the mot ive power, re.^t on stout cranks phiced at right angles, so that in tvorki ug I lie 
machine his legs nearly imitate the act of rapid walking or "running. He is seated on & 
little .saddle just behind the large wheel, and guide, s Ids cour.se by a baimvith double 
haiulles. By tills crank he swerve.s the forward wheel at will, and the expert cun make 
sharp curve's, and peiform many surprising feats of gyration. The first tiling to be 
learned i,s balancing, and that i.s best achieved by Iryingshort trips down a slightlncline. 
When balancing is acconpillsUed and steering mastered, practice will soon nmke a 
rapid rider. LY the bicycle for service there is or sliouh.l he fi rc'-t for the feet, since in 
going down bill tliere is little work for the cranks or treadles. The B. i^s not only a, 
Jdcasant and cheap uieau.s of travel, but it adds the zest of good exercise, and is there- 
fore growing in favor in this country. A good bicycle ought to have india-rublier tirc’s, 
to prevent jolting, to be made of the strongxsst material, and to weigh only about 50 Ib.s. 
For speed, the forward wheel, made asdarge as the rider can manage, is usually from 43 
to GO in. in heiglit. Of this machine there arc two general styles; the '‘ racer/’ built; very 
light for speed, and the “ roadster,” heavier for steady service. 


BIDA, a large inland t. in Africa, 
of tlie khigdoiii of Nufe. 


9'^ 5' n., 6® 5' e., 16 m. u. of the Niger; the capital 


BIBASSO' A, a river which, rising in Spain, forms the boundary between that country 
mid France, and falls into the Imy oC Biscay at Fiienterabia. Tlie treaty of the Pyrenees 
was coDcluded on an island in its moutli in 1659. The B. was the scene of several con- 
diets during the Spanish campaign. In April, Slay, and June, 1798, the Spanish crossed 
the river, and defeated tlie French, who occupied "a line extending from St. Jean Pied- 
de-Port to the mouth of tlie B., in three successive encounters, capturing a considerable 
quantity of ammunition and several pieces of carmon. In July of the following year. 


were defeated at San Marcial on the B. by the allies; and in the Oct. of the same year, 
Wellington surprised and drove the French from their strongly fortified positions on its 
northern side. 

BID'DEFOKB, a city in Maine on the Saco, 9 m. from its mouth, and 15 m. s>w. of 
Portland, on the Boston and Maine, and the Portsmouth, Saco, and Maine railroads; 



Bick©rs:.eth. 

BitUOe. 


pop. ’70, 10,283. B. Tvas settled in 1616-17, by Ricliard Tines, when York con iity com- 
prised tbc wiiole |)ro\'ince oi‘ ilaine. The main business is numafticturing, and the 
ex])ortal ion of a sii[)enor quality of granite. 

BIBBIlfG PBilYEE is a form of exhortation, ahvays con eluding with the Lord’s 
■‘prayer, enjoined by thejjotli canon of the Anglican church, in 1603, do be usf^d before 
all sermons and lioiniiies. Except in cathedrals and the university churches, it is 
now but seldom used. The term “ B.” is from the Saxon ‘'Bede,” signifying a praver. 
The form is ot extreme antiquity, and wa3 have a similar one in the apostolical constitu- 
tions (q.v.), the original of ^viiicli was probably that used in the church of Antioch. It 
was ancieiitly used fur the commiiiiicants or hclievers after the dismissal of the cate- 
chumens, and was p^’cnounccd by the deacon, each petition heginnliig with the words, 

“Let us pray for and the people responding at the end of each vrith “ Kyrie 

Eleelson,” or some such words. , ' . 

There is another very ancient example in the Ambrosian liturgy; and St. Ohryp.o.stoni 
alludes to such a foi'in in one of his sermons. It must have been,*’ and even now in its 
abridged shape still is, very impressive, ailov-ing each individual to supply from his 
own thoughts special cases of necessity under the dilxereiit heads. There is some resem- 
blance between these B. prayers and the Litany, and prayer for the church militaul, now 
used in the Anglican church. 


BIDDLE, C-LEMEXT, 1740-1S14; b. Philadelphia; a Quaker, but a soldier, who raised 
a corps for tbe proiection of friendly Indians against the outlaws known as “Baxter 
boys.” In the beginning of the revolution he was an officer in the Quaker volunteer.s, 
and was made deputy omirterniaster-gcncral. lie took part in the tight at Trenton, 
where he secured the Resigned swords of the Hessian officers. He vms also at Prince- 
ton, Brandywine, and Germantown, and rendered valuable service in the terrible winter 
of 1777-78 at Valhy Forge. In 1704, ho wTuit against the wbiskj’ insuiToction. Wash- 
ington thought highly of B., and made him U. S.'^marshal for Pennsylvania. 

BIDDLE, Clemext Coux?:ll, son of Clement, 1784-1855. He was in tlie navy when 
young, ]}ut left it for the law. In the second war with England he was cap t. “of dra- 
goons aijd col. of volunteers. lie is best known by his notes and additions to the trans- 
lations of Say’s on FolltlocU Ecorma-y, He was iDromiiient in the national free- 

trade convention of 1831. 


BIDDLE, Ja^tes, b. Philadclpliia, ITSS-ISIS; an American naval enpt. ; served ns 
midshipman in the war with Tripoli, vrlierc he vras made prisoner and kept uulil the peace. 
He was lleut. on the Yicaq), wliicli captui-ed the British Frolic enily in the wa.r of 1812, 
and was put in command of the prize, but both were captured by the PFctkrs ami taken 
to Bermuda. Exchanged in 1813, he served on the Hornet, in command of whicii oe 
sailed for the East Indies, captured tlie Pcnguhi, and was wounded in action. Congress 
gave him a gold medal and the rank of captain. In later years he Avas a coinmissioncr 
10 make a treaty with Turkey. 


BIBBLE, JoH'x, the founder of English Unitarianism, was b. in 1615, at TTott on -under- 
Edge, in Qiouccstershire, and in 1632 entered IVIagdalen college, Oxford, where lie took 
his degree of 3f. A. ^In 1641, he was elected master of the free* school in the town of 
Gloucester, the duties of wliich function lie discliarged with such zeal, that the character 
of the institution v/as gj‘eatl)ffiin])roved; hut having emliraced certain opinions — which 
he printecUbr private circiilalion— in regard to the personality of the Holy Spirit, at 
variance with those held by tlie majority of Christians, he was tlirovvii into "jail, Dec., 
1645. Being at length summoned before the parliament at Woslminster, on account of 
his heresy, lie was formally tried, and eondemiaed to imprisonment for 5 years. The 
famous Westminster assembly of divines undertook to “settle” E.’s case, but unforta- 
nalely their argnnients — as is usual in disputation — laid only tbe effect of strengthening 
his previous cpnvictions, ^In 1648, wliile still in prison, lie published a Vonfimon r/f 
Faith concermur/ thc Hon/ Trinity, etc., which was followed liy another traci containing 
the opinions of the chuivh fathers on tlie same question. In consequence of this attempt 
to combat the orthodox doctrine, the Westminster divines called n])on the parliament to 
pass an acl declaring tlie denial of the Trinity a crime punishable by death. Tlie army, 
however, strange to say, proved on this occasion less cruel than the church, for it manifested 
such strong opposiiioii that the act remained a dead-letter. Under the liberal rule of 
Cromwell, B. was released.^ He now commenced to gather a congregation of those whom 
he had converted to Jiis opinions — namely, that there was but omrpersoii, as there 3 va 4 J 
nut one nature, in the Godhead. The members were fivst called Bidellians, tiieii Socin- 
ians, and hnally assumed for themselves the name of Unitarians, Twice, however, after 
this, during die conimoiiwealtli, B. suffiavd severe!}^ for his creed, and even the iron- 
willed protector himself, in order to save his life, 3vas compelled to baiiisli him to 
one of the vScilly isles. Three years of imprisonment having elapsed, lie was permitted 
to return, and continued to ])reaeh in London till the death of Crorn-well, and also after 
the restoration, until June, 1602, wdien lie was again apprehended and fined in £100, and 
being unalile to pay, was committed to jail, wdiereliediedin Bept. of the same year. His 
|>ersonal character wxis highly esteemed liy those "who knew him. 
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BIDDLE, Nicholas, b. Pliiladolpliia, 1750; killed by an explosion at sea, 1778. 

; When but 15 years of age he was left on an uninhabited island of the West Indies, 

where he remained two 'mouths. In 1770, lie entered the English navy, and served as a 
* seaman on Xelsoii’s vessel iu capt. Phipps’s exploring expediiitnn In the revolution he 

joined the Americans and commanded a small brig in tlu- attatrk on Xew Providence; in 
ITifi, captured two British transports with valuable (•argi>rs mod a battalion of Highland- 
ers; as commander of the Eandolj)h he took four pri/es, mui received command of a lieet 
to cruise iu the West Indies, where he Avas wounde d iu an engagement with the Yar- 
: mouth. While, he Avas in the hands of the surgeon the magazine bleAV up, and of 315 

' men all but four Avere killed. 



BIDDLE, Nicholas, an American financier, b. at Philadelphia in 1786, graduated at 
Princeton college, and became an energetic member of the legislature of Peiinsyhaania. 
In 1823, he Avas appointed president of the IT. S. bank, and held that post till 1SS9. 
He conducted its affairs at first Avitli great skill, integrity, and prudence; but in 1838, 
the bank became insolvent, and in Oct. of that year suspended cash payments. The 
commercial panic and distress Avhich at that time prcAaiiled in the United States, 
spread dismay far and Avide, and in\mlA’-ed multitudes in ruin. In Dee., 1841, the grand 
jury for the county of Philadelphia made a presentment against B. and some others for 
enteringinto a conspiracy to defraud tiie stockholders of the bank of $400, 000 in 1836, 
and endeavoring to conceal the same by a -fraudulent and illegal entry in 1841; the pre- 
sentment, however, was never folloAveS up. B. had considerable literary taste, and for 
'some time edited the Philadelphia Portfolio, contributing many articles to its pages. By 
^request of the president of the United States, he compiled from the original papers a 
* History of Leicis and Clarke's ExpecHlion to the Pacific Ocean; also The Commercial 
Diz/est, a Volume put forth by congress. A number of his essays, speeches, etc., were 
published. He died in Jan., 1844. 

BIDDLE, lIiciiAiiD, 1796-1847 ; brother of the president of the U. S. bank, a hwyer 
and leader of the Pittsburgh bar. He published a Revmo of Capt. Basil llaWs Travels 
in North America, and a Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, nith a Ptevkw of the History of Mark 
time Discovery. In 1837-40, he Avas a member of congress. 

BIDEFORB, a seaport t. of Devonshii’e, on both sides of the Torridge, near its con- 
fluence Avith the estuary of the Taw, 30 m. n.AV. of Exeter. A bridge of 24 arches, and 
677 ft. long, unites the tAvo divisions of B., Avhicli has manufactures of ropes, sails, 
eartheiiAvare, and leather. These it exports, together Avith oak-bar, corn, flour, linens, 
AA'ooIens, iron, and naval stores. Pop. M, 6969. In 1875, 103 vc.ssels, of 6776 tons, 
belonged to the port; and 813 vessels, of 37,620 tons, entered, and 215 A^essels, of 10,848 
tons, cleared it. Vessels of 500 tons can get up to the quay iu the center of the town. 
Sir li, Granville, the discoverer of Virginia, Avas born in Bideford. 



BIDPAl', or PiLPAi, is the reputed author of a collection of fables and stories which 
have been widely current both in Asia and Europe for nearly 2000 years, passing as a 
compendium of practical wisdom. Scarcely any book except the Bible has been trans- 
lated into so many languages; and its history deserA*es attention as part of the history of 
luiman dev^elopment. "The researches of C.-olebrooke, Wilson, Syivestre de Sacy, and 
.Loiseleur des Longchamps {Essai sur les Fahlc.^ Indiennes, 1838) have successfully traced 
the origin of the collection, its spread, and the alterations it has undergone among dif- 
ferent nations. The ultimate source is the old Indian collection in Sanscrit, wdth the 
ixilQ Pancliatantra (q.v.), i.e., “PiA’-e Sections” ^edited by Kosegarten, Bonn, 1848). An 
analytical account of the Sanscrit Panchatantra, by H. H. Wilson — Avho determines tbe 
date of its production to be subsequent to the 5th c. a.d. — is printed in the TmnsacUom 
of the royal Asiatic society, vol. i. ; but an abridgment of it, called the Hitopadesa (q.v.), 
is better knoAvn than the original. A ci'itical edition of XhC Hitopadesa has been pub- 
lished by A.W. von Schlegel and Lassen (Bonn, 1829), and translations haAm been made 
into English by Wilkins and Jones, and into German by M. Muller (Leip. 1844). 

Under the Persian king, Nushirvau (531-79), the Panchatantm Avas translated into 
the Pehlvi tongue by his physician Barsuyeh, under the title of Calilah and Dimnah 
(from two jackals that take aV'ominent part in the first fable). TbisPebM version has 
j!Kirished with all the prof ane literature of ancient Persia; but under the caliph Almausur 
(754-75), it Avas translated into Arabic by Abdalhili-ibn-Almokaffa (published by De Sajc^y, 
Par. 1816). From Almokaffa’s Arabic translation— in the introduction to which tlie 
p-uthor of the collection is called Bidpai, the chief of Indian philosophers — have flowed 
|ill the other translations and paraphrases of the east and Avest. Several Arabic poets 
worked it up into complete poems; and in the new Persian literature a great variety of 
versions and paraphrases, some in verse, some in prose, Avere made. From the Persian 
of Vaez (about the end of the 15th c.), the Avork was translated into Turkish about 1540 
by All Chelebi, under the title of Homayun-ndmeh, tbe imperial book. There are also 
translations into the Malay, Mongol, and Afghan languages. 

Towards the end of the 11th c., a translation had appeared, from the Arabic of 
Almokaffa, into Greek, by Simeon Setluis; and later, a Hebrew translation by Rabbi 
Jod, which John of Capua, a converted Jew, in the last half of the 13th c., retranslated 
into Latin with the title of Dirmtonam Humanm Yitm (publislied first at Augs. 1480, and 
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repeatedly since). A. version from tMs was made into German by Eberliard I., duke of 
WiirtenilKirg (died 1335), Avliicli appeared with tlie title of Emmples of the Ancknt Sages 
(Ulm, 1483). Under Alfonso X. of Castile (1353-84), Almokaffa's work was translated 
into Castilian, and afterwards from that into Latin by Raymond of Veziers, a learned 
physician. The other European translations follow, some the Latin of ,John of Capua, 
some that of Raymond of Veziers; Spanish (Burgos, 1498), Italian (Plor. 1548), English 
(Loud. 1570), Dutch (Amst. 1633), Danish (Cop. 1618), Swedish (Stock. 1743), German 
(most recent, Lei p. 1803). 

BIEFVB, Edoitae,d DE, b. 1808; a Belgian painter who studied with David d’ Angers. 
He excels in portraits and historical compositions. By order of the government he pro- 
duced the “Compromise of the Brussels Nobles of Feb. 16, 1566,” which was greatly 
praised at the Paris exhibition of 1855. Some of his other works are “ The Introduction 
of Rubens to Charles V.,’’ “Massaniello,” “Ugolino,” “Raphael and La Fornarina,” , 
and “ The Knights of the Teutonic Order recognizing the Elector of Brandenburg as 
their Grand Commander,” done for the king of Prussia. 

' BIEL, ' See Bienne. 

BIEL, G.4BRIET., b. about the middle of the 15th century. He was pastor at Mainz, 
and on the establishment of the university of Tubingen, in 1477, was appointed professor 
of theology, and twice afterwards rector. He was a follower of Wiiliam of Occam. His 
work GoUectoriam Super Libros Benteritianem Q. Oecami, is a clear account of the nomina- 
listic doctrine, and. presents a complete system of scholastic thought regarded from that 
point of view. B. has been erroneously called “ LTtimus Scholasticorum” (the last* of 
the scholastic's). He died in 1495. 

BIEL A, Wilhelm von, 1783-1856; a German astronomer and soldier, and major in 
the Austrian army; celebrated as the discoverer of a comet named after him, and for 
contributions to Schumacher’s Wew Astronomy. 

BTELA’S COMET, one of the comets of short period, named from its investigator, 
Wilhelm von Biela. Its periodic time is 6617 years. Its orbit was lirst determined on 
its appearance in 1836, and it Avas found to have been seen in 1773 and 1805.^ On its 
return in 1846 it was in t^vo parts, separated by about 157,000 m., unequal in size, each 
having a distinct nucleus and tail. At the return in 1853, the parts were 1,250,000 m. 
asunder. Since then it has not been seen. It lias been suggested that its orbit lias crossed 
that of a meteoric shower, and that it lias been broken up and dispersed as material for 
shooting stars. 

BIELAU, a t. in Prussia, called Langen Bielatj, being the longest village (4 m.) in 
the state. It is important for cotton and 'other manufactures, and boasts of one old 
castle. Pop. ’71, 13,070. 

BIELEEELB, a busy t. of Westphalia, in Prussia, picturesquely situated on the Luttor 
or Lutterbach, at the foot of the Sparrenberg mountain, and about 36 m. s.w. of Minden. 
The broad ditch, which formerly surrounded B., is now converted into pleasant walks. 
The old walls of the town liave'becn put to a similar use.' The castle of Sparrenberg, 
erected in 1545 on the site of an oldGuelpliic fortress, and which now serves as a prison, 
is in the immediate neighborhood. B., which is the center of the Westphalian linen- 
trade, has extensive bleaching-grounds, manufactures of woolen tjiread, soap, leather, 
etc., and its meerschaum pipes are celebrated. Pop. ’75, 36,574 

BIELEV', an ancient t. of European Russia, in the government of Tula, situated on 
the left bank of the Oka, in lat. 53'^ 45' n., and long. 86° 5' east. It has a large trade, 
and manufactures of soap, hardware, leather, etc. Pop. ’67, 8133. 

BIELITZ, a t. of Austrian Silesia, on the left bank of the river Biala, about 18 m. 
n.e. of Teschen. A bridge over the river connects it with the town of Biala, which is 
situated in Galicia. It has dye-wmrks and print-fields, and carries on a large trade in 
woolens and kerseymeres with Russia, Poland, Hungary, and Italy. B. belongs to the 
princes Sulkowsky, whose castle, now converted into public offices, is situated here. 
Pop. ’69„ 10,721. 

BIELLAj a t. of n. Italy, in the province of Novara, about 38 m. n.e. of Turin, wuth 
which it is connected by raihva3L It is pleasantlj’ situated on the Cervo, an affluent of 
tile Sesia, and has manufactures of woolens, hats, paper, etc. Pop. with suburbs, ’71, 
11,814. 

BIEXO-OZ'EEO (the White lake), a lake in the government of Novgorod, Russia, lat. 
00° 10' n., long. 37° 30' oast. It is elliptical in shape, its length being about 25 m., and 
its breadth 30. Its bottom is composed of white clay, which, during stormy weather, 
gives to the water a milky appearance ; hence, doubtless, the name White* lake. B, is 
fed by numerous small streams, is pretty deep, and abounds with fish. Its prplus 
waters are conveyed by the Bheksna river into the Volga. Canals unite it with the 
Onega, Sukona, and Dwina.— B. Ozersk, an old wooden t. on the s. shore of the lake, 
formerly capital of an ancient principality of the same name, has a trade in cattle, corn, 
and pitch, and manufactures of candles. Pop. ’67, 4467. 
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BliiLO'POI, a t of Eussia,' in tiie |:overnment of Kliar'koY, and distant from tlie citj 
of liiat iimnc 106 m, n.w. It lias a considerable trade imcl extensive disiilleries. Pop, 
'67, 12,178. 

BIEIEEOHXE, a singular cavem in one of tliellarz moiinlaiiis, called Bielstem, on 
tlie right bank of the Bode, in the duchy of Bnmswiek, Germany, It was discovered in 
176S. "* The entrance to it is more than 100 ft. above the bed of the stream. Pile ea-^'em 
is divided into 11 main compartments, and contains a great deal of that eurloiisly 
froakish work wbicii nature delights to execute in stalaetites, when she sometimes eon- 
descends to imitate the inventions of human art, as in the eighth dhision, where siio has 
coni rived to fasiiion the framework of an organ out of the slow drip of ages. In tiie 
ninlh, there is also a picture of a sea, as it were, arrested in its motion, its waves 
silent, but in act to roil. 


BIEISK, a t. of Eiissia, in the governmciit of Grodno. It is situated in a, very fer- 
tile district, watered by the Karev and Kiirzek, was f<.?rmerly capital of a Polish palati- 
nate, is well built, and has a line custom-house. Ikip. '67, 3086. 
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B.IEX1IOA, a t. in Cochin China, capital of a province, 20 m. n.w. of Sriigori, con- 
nected with that city by a canal. B. was taken by the French in 1861, aud is how ouo 
of their fortified posts. Pop. of the “inspection'’ of B., 19,260. 

BIEEEE, or Biel, a t. of Switzerland, in tlu?- canton of Bern, 17 m. n.w. of the 
city of Bern, beautifully situated at the foot of the viiic-clad Jura, at the tnouth of tlie 
valley of tlie Buze, and at the northern extremity of the lake of Bienne. It is sur- 
romitied by old walls, and approached by shady avenues. Pop. 70, Silo, engaged in 
the manufacture of watches, leatJjer, cotton, etc. B. is a place »^f great anlUsiiirv, It 
belonged to the bhhop of Bale/or Basel; but as early ns 12-V2, it entered iniu an nlliance 
with 'Bern for the protection of its liberties, and for tills display of independence w'as 
burned by its ecclesiastical ruler. The reformation, Iiowever, so 'weakened the po-wer of 
the clerical governors of B. that in the beginning of the I'ali c, it had beconm^ meixly 
iioiniuai; and B. rvas essentially a free and independent city until 1798, wiien it was 
annexed to France. In 1815, it xvas united to Bern. — .B., Lake of, exiends fron'i tlio 
towj) of B. along the foot of the Jura inoimlains in a s. w. direction, until within J in. 
of lake Keuchatel, its length being about 10 m., and its greatest; breadth 3. It is situ- 
ated at an elevation of 1419 ft above the level of the sea, 8 ft. lower than lakeKeiichfitei, 
whose surplus watens it receives at its s. extremity by the Thiel, by which river it again 
discharges its own. Its greatest depth is 280 fek. * Towanls its southern exireinity is 
silimted tlie island of St. Pierre, crowmed witli a grove of Line old oaks, to winch Ecus- 
Beau retired for trvo months after his proscription at Paris in 1765. 

BIEinilALS, or Biexxial Plants, are plants which do not tlorver in the first season 
of their growth, but tlower and bear fruit in the second season, and then die. Many of 
our (ndtivated plants are B., as the carrot, turnip, parsnip, parsley, celery, etc., ami 
many of the most esteemed flowers of our gtirdens, as stock, xvallrlowk’, etc. "But plants 
which in ordinary circumstances are B., often become nniinnls (q.v.), w'hcn early sowing, 
warm weather, of other causes promote the eariier developnscnt of a limwcring stem, as is 
continually exemplified in all the kinds already named. If, on the other hand, the 
flowering of the plant is prevented — or, in many cases, if U is merely pj'cveiited frotu 
ripening its seed — it will continue to live for a much longer period : the same bed of 
parslcyrif regularly cut over, will remain productive for a number of years. 

BIEKVILLE, a parish in n.wv Louisiana; 1050 sq.m.: pop. '"TO. 10,606—5047 



colored. It x^roduccs corn, cotton, and sw^ect potatoes. Co. seat, Sparta. 

BIENTILLE, Jean Baptiste LkmotnijI, Sieiir de ; 16S0-170S; one of the four 
brothers ivho were conspicuous in the exi>]oralion and seincinciit of the French province 
of Louisiana. The others were Iberville, Bauvolle, and Ohateaugay', all sons of Cliarles 
Lcinoine. ITiih Iberville and Sauvolle, B. wumi from Fnincc in 1008, and made tbe 
first settlement at Biloxi. Leaving Bauvolle in coon n and, B. went to ex}>]ore tbe country, 
and in 1700 built a fort 54 m. from the mouth of Ihc l\rississippi. I’lie next year he 
succeeded Bauvolle as governor or director of the colony, fixing tbe seat of government 
at lilobilc. Chateauguy joined liim in 1704 with 17 settlers from Canada, and 20 wmiaon 
arrived from France to b(? married to tbe colonists. B. was dismissed in 1707. but Ids 
successor died at sea and loft him still in authority. Witli a. view to improw' (lie culti- 
vation of the soil he proposed to tbe French government the e.xchaiige of Indians for 
negro slaves, giving three of the former for two of the latter. About this lime the col- 
onists were sorely pressed by famine, and in 1712 the king granted tlni monopoly of 
trade to xVnthony Crozat, with liberty to import negroes from "Africa. In 171 8, Cadil- 
lac was made governor, and B. kept as li(3 uteri ant-governor. They quarreled, and 
Cadillac sent B. against the wmrlike Natchez tribe, exploding that Ise^woiild be killed 
but he made friends with the Indians, who built a fort for him. In 1718, B, was mack 

t vemor, and with the aid of men sent out by Law's “Mississippi company” founded 
:? city of New Orleansgwhicb. became the seat of government. In 1728. Recalled tin? 
next year, ho ‘went to France to answer certain charges, leaving tlie colony a code regn- 
bting siaV'eiy, pscclbiting al» religious except the Roman "Catiiobc, and banishing 
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Jews. In 172f>, he was removed, hut re-appointed in 1783, and made lient.geii. Ie 
1748, he was tiiialiy superseded, and he passed the remainder of his life in France. 

BIERSTADT, ALiiFfiRT, h. Germany, 1829; in 1831, his family came to America and 
settled in Kew Bedford. Having a taste for drawing, he went to Dusseldorf to study, 
and made sketching tours in Switzerland and Germany. In 1858, he accompanied the 
Lander expediiion to lay out a wagon road from Missouri to the Pacific, and on that and 
subsequent visits accumulated material for the landscapes on which his artistic fame 
securely rests. Some of his more yiotahle works are “The Kocky Mountains,” “The 
Domes of the Yosemite,” -* Storm in the Rocky Mountains,” “ Emigrants Crossing the 
Plains,” and “ Simlight and Shadow.” His recent work has been mainly in the same 
style, along the Pacific coast. In 1871, he was elected a member of the St. Petersburg 
academy. 

BIEEVLIET', a village of the hletherlands, province of Zeeland, 13 m. e.n.e. of Sluis. 
It is deserving of mention as the birthplace of William Beiikelzoon (q.v.), who in 1386 
invented the method of curing herrings. In 1377, B. was detached from the mainland 
by an inundation, and still remains insular. 

BIEB-BQSCH, a marshy sheet of water of the Netherlands, between the provinces 
North Brabant and South Holland, formed in Nov., 1421, by an inundation which 
destroyed 72 villages and 100,000 people, and forming that part of the estuary of the Maas 
called llolland’s Diep. It is interspersed with several islands. 

IIFFI'I. See Apple. 

BIF-ROST, or Bif-kaust (the “tremulous bridge’"), the rainbow, w^hich in Norse 
mythology was deemed to .be a bridge between hea^ven (asgard) and the earth, or some 
say hell (hela). In the latter time the warriors of Muspelheim (land of fire) ride over the 
bridge to give battle to Odin and bis associate gods; the bridge breaks down; the 
wolf Fenrir, the Midgard serpent, Loki, and all the followers of Hel, and the frost giants 
unite in tiie war. There is nothing in heaven or earth that shall be exempt from fear in 
that terriblo hour. All the gods led by Odin come forth to war. The evil powers 
triumph, and the whole universe will be consumed with fire. 

BI'GA, a Roman term applied in ancient times to vehicles drawn by two horses 
abreast; and commonly to the Roman chariot used in processions or in the circus. In 
shape it resembled the Greek war-chariot— a short body on two \vheels, low and open 
behind, where the charioteer entered, but higher and closed in front. 

BIGAMY. This is an offense which, although perfectly intelligible in Itself to the 
popular and unprofessional understanding, is yet, with a clue regard to the strict mean- 
ing of the word, extremely difiicnlt, legally, to define. ’ Blackstone objects to tlie use of 
it as a term descriptive of the off ense in view ; for he says it is corruptly so called, 
because B. properly signifies being Uoice which a man or w'oman may legally be; 

and he therefore prefers the term polygamy. B., however, even according to the literal 
meaning, was an offense, or rather disqualification, according to the canonists, who 
explained it to consist in marrying two virgins successive^, one after the death of the 
other, or in once marrying a widow; and persons so offending or disqualified were held 
to be incapable of holy orders, and therefore B, was anciently considered a good coun- 
terpica to the claim of benefit of clergy (q.v.), although the la^v in that respect wms after- 
wards altered bv a statute passed in the reign of Edward YI. , vrhen, bigamists or no 
bio'amists, the clergy resumed their strange" privilege. Different views prevailed in 
more modern times,' and at a period, too, when the restraints of ecclesiastical dogmas 
had been thrown off. It is knoAvn that certain of the leaders of the German reforma- 
tion, inelndiiia Luther, l^Ielanchthon, Bucer, and Melander, did not withhold their con- 
sent from Philip, landgrave of Hesse, champion of the reformation, who, having lost 
conceit of his wife, had applied to the Protestant doctors for license to have another, 
and which license weis not withheld, for the marriage took place, and was performed by 
Melander in presence of Melanclithon, Bucer, and others; and as the mar- 

riage-contract bears, “to avoid scandal, seeing that, in modern times, it has not been 
usual to have two "wives at once, although in this ca&e it be C%ri8tian and leiwf ulfi 
Whether Luther and the other Protestant doctors actually held views favorable to poly- 
gamy bus been the subject of warm controversy (see sir William Hamilton’s TMscimions 
Oil Philosophy and Literature, 1852, 2d ed., 1853; and archdeacon Hare’s Vindication of 
Luther. 1855). Sir William Hamilton asserts that Luther believed in “the religious 
legality” of nolygamy, and wished it to be sanctioned by the civil authorities— an asser- 
tion, howeven-, of which the promised proof never appeared. Archdeacon Have, on the 
other hand, maintains that Luther and Melanclithon only held that in certain extraor- 
dinary emergencies dispensations from the usual law of marriage might be granted. Be 
that as it may, the conduct of the reformation leaders in this matter has been univer- 
sally condemned, even by Protestants. The ideas referred to never gained ground in 
Germtmy; wliile In Great Britain “monogamy” not only continued an institution, but 
its violation was regarded as a serious offense," which continues to be treated in statutes, 
law-books, and in the practice of the criminal courts in the three kingdoms, under the 
name of bigamy. Nor, indeed, have the ideas referred to been followed by the Germiina 
as a nation. 
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Tiic first statute wliicli distinctly treated this offense as a felony was tlie 1 James I. 
c. 11, which enacted that a person so convicted should suffer doaili. What now consti- 
tutes the Englisli law regarding the crime of bigamy, is the 22d section of 9 Gc;o. IV. c. 
‘dl, passed in 1828. B. is there declared to he committed by ‘‘any person who, being 
married, shall marry any other person during the life of the" former Im-shand or wife, 
whether the second marriage shall have taken place in England or elsewhere'’ — a defini- 
tion that appears to be adopted by the recent divorce act, the 20 and 21 Viet. c. 85, 
where, for the purpose of that act, B. is to be taken to mean “marriage of any person 
1 icing married, to any other person during the .life of the former husband or -wife, 
wdieiher the second marriage sliall have^^taken place •within the doininions of her 
majesty, or clsewdiere.” More correctly, however, the offense of B. may be said to con- 
sist in going through the form or appearance of a second marriage, wiiile a first subsists, 
•with a" man or woman, against whom the most odious deceit and fraud is thus j^rac- 
tieed, and upon wdiom, especially in case of a woman, the deepest injury is inflicted; 
for the second marriage is merely a marriage in form — no real maxTinge at all, because 
a man cannot liave two wfives, or a woman two husbands, at one ami the same time. 
In prosecutions under this act, the first wife is not admissible as a -^vitness against Iier 
liusband, because sho is the true wdfe; hut the second may, because she is not only no 
wife at all, but because she stands in the position of being the party peculiarly injured 
by the bigamy. The same is the procedure in the case of a second husband. The act 
following the 1 Janies I. makes B. a felony, and prescribes as the punishment, upon 
conviction, transportation for seven years; now changed (by the 16 and IT Viet. c. 99, 
amended by the 20 and 21 Viet. c. Sf to penal servitude for* the same period, or not less 
than three years; or to he imprisoned, with or •without hard labor, in the common jail 
or house of correction for any term not exceeding two years. * 

The act, how^ever, excepts from its provisions the following four cases: 1. That of a 
second marriage contracted out of England, by any other than a subject of the realm. 
2. That of any person manying a second time, whose hnsband or wdfe sliall liave been 
continually absent froin such person for the space of seven years then last past; and 
shall not have been known by such person to be living within that time. 3. That of a 
person wdio, at the time of such second manage, shall have been delivered from the 
bond of the first marriage. 4. That of a person wdiose former marriage shall have lieeii 
declared void by the sentence of any court of competent jurisdiction. The third of 
these exceptions" deserves notice, in consequence of its hearing on a curious question that 
aro.se before the passing of the act, and ■which show^ed a serious conflict which then 
existed, if it does not still exist, between the la’ws of England and Scotland. The case 
referred to is known among lawyers as LoUefs case; it occurred in 1812, and may be 
shortly stated as follows; Lolly and his wife, two English persons, being tired of each 
other's conjugal society, and unable to bear the expense of tlie then EngliSi ordeal, went 
to Scotland, where, after acquiring a domicile, the3" applied to the Scotch consistorial 
court for a divorce, which was speedily (although it* is said collusive! v) obtained, on the 
ground of the husband’s adultery. Relying ou such sentence of the Scotch court, Lolly 
returned to England, where he married again. He -was immediately indicted for B., 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to seven years transportation, and that in the face of 
the Scotch decree of divorce, which he reasonably pleaded by way of defense. The 
point, lunvever, was reserved for further consideration before the full court (court of 
Exchequer), who, however, shortly after gave a unanimous judgment holding that Lolly 
had been rightly convicted; or, in other words, that the Scotch court had no authority 
to dissolve an English marriage, and that the decree of divorce which Lolly hai 
obtained, although good in Scotland, was of no force whatever in England. Many dis- 
tinguished English lawyers were of opinion that the judgment of the English court was 
wrong, and that the Scotch divorce afforded him a coinpiele defense. But it is to be 
observed that the prosecution was founded on the 1 Janies I. c. 11, to which we have 
referred, the 3d section of which only excepts from its provision persons divorced 
by “ any sentence had in the ecclesiastical court,” meaning, of course, the English eccle- 
siastical court; and thus some color at least is given to the view taken of Lolly’s case by 
the court of Exchequer. But it may -well be doubted whether such a conviction could take 
place in the face of the above thira exception in the 9 Geo. IV., which excepts persons 
who shall have been divorced, not by any particular court or jurisdiction, but simpl}’’ 
divorced from the bonds of the first marriage. 

It remains to be added that under the 9 Geo. IV., not only the actual bigamist, but 
ever}^ person counseling, aiding, or abetting the offender, is held equally guilty, and 
ma}?- be sentenced to the same punishment; and by section 31, accessories before and 
after the fact are also severely punishable. 

The 9 Geo. IV. does not extend to Scotland, but the law there on the subject of this par- 
ticular offense is very much the same in principle, although the punishment there is not so 
severe as in Engkind. There is an old Scotch statute, i3assed in 1551, wdiich declares the 
punishment of B. to he the same as that of perjury; but the offense is also indictable at 
common law in Scotland, and in modern practice, it is usual so to deal with it, and to 
limit the punishment to imprisonment. See Makriage, Div orce, Polygamy. 

BIGAMY {afite). In the United^ States the laws concerning B. are nearly the 
Saifie as in England, and are drawn in the main from the statute 1 James I., c, 11, 
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except in the matter of penalty, which differs in different states. It has been held In 
Massachusetts that a woman maybe punished if she marries another person while her 
lawful husband lives, altlioiigh he may have left her of his own motion and remained 
away any time less tlmn seven years. In some states the defendant in a successful 
case of divorce who marries again is guilty of B., being by statute forbidden to marry; 
but little regard is paid to this prohibition. Indeed, the statutes of the several states 
affecting marriage and divorce are so various and conflicting that prosecutions for bigamy 
are exceedingly rare. 

BIG BETHEL, in the peninsula between York and James river, Ya., where, June 
10, 1861, ail irregular and undecisive battle took place between the union forces and the 
confederates. After a series of blunders and skirmishes, in \vhieh maj. Theodore Win- 
throp was killed while leading an assault, a retreat was ordered by the union gen. in 
command. The union loss was about 100, that on the confederate side but seven or 
eight... 

BIG BLACK BIVER, in Mississippi, is about 200 m, long, running through a fine 
cotton region near the middle of the state, and joining the Mississippi at Grand gulf. 

BIG BONE LICK, a salt spring in Boone co., Ky., where many bones of the mas- 
todon and other extinct mammalia have been found. 

BIGELOW, Euastus Biiigiiam, ll.d., 1814r-79; b. Mass.; inventor of looms for 
weaving suspender webbing, piping cord, knotted counterpanes, carpets, coach laces, 
etc. He founded the manufacturing village of Clinton, Mass., the head-quarters of the 
Bigelow carpet company. B. proposed, in 1862, a plan for uniform taxation throughout 
the United States, and wrote an essay on the tariff considered in regard to the poltcy of 
England and the interests of the United States. He was one of the original incorporators 
of the Massachusetts institute of technology, a trustee of the museum of fine arts, a 
member of the American academy of arts and sciences, of the Massachusetts historical 
society, of the London society for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce; and received the degree of a.m. from several New England colleges. 

BIGELOW, Jacob, h. Mass., 1787; pbpician and botanist; graduated at Harvard 
in 1806. In early life he became proficient in botany, and published two works 
on the science. He was for more than 40 years physician to the Massachusetts general 
hospital, and for a long time professor of materia medica and clinical medicine in Harvard. 
In 1820, he was one of the committee of five who formed the Americim Pharmacopma, 
and assisted in establishing the nomenclature w'hich substituted a single for a double 
word when possible. B. was the originator of mount Auburn cemetery, the first of the 
large and beautiful places of interment now so numerous in this country. Besides many 
books and papers on botany and medical subjects, he has published poems, etc. , and a 
volume of verse, entitled Eolojyjesis, is ascribed to him. For many years he was president 
of the Massachusetts medical society. Of late, since abandoning active practice, he has 
devoted much attention to technical education and the substitution of practically utili- 
tarian branches for classical study. 

BIGELOW, John, b. New York, 1817; graduated at Union college in 1835, admitted 
to the bar in 1839, and soon after became a casual journalist and editor. In 1850, 
he joined William Cullen Bryant in the New Y"ork Bveoiing Post, and was one of its 
principal editors until 1801, wiaen he was appointed consul at Pafis. On tlie •death of 
Mr. Dayton he became United States minister in France, remaining until 1866. He has 
published Life of Fremont, Some Pecollections of the late Antoine Pierre Berryer, and Les 
Mats- Unis (VAmerique, the latter in Paris. 

BIGELOW, Timothy, 1767-1821; an ilmerican lawyer; a graduate of Harvard ; for 
20 years a member of the Massachusetts legislature, and for more than half that time 
speaker of the house. He was also a member of the Hartford convention. 

BIGrG. See Babley. 

Bia HOBN, a navigable river of the United States, rises near Fremont’s peak in the 
Rocky .mountains, about 42° 20' n., and 110° west. It has a n.e. course of about 
400 m., being the largest affiiient of the Yellowstone, which, again, is the largest affluent 
of the Missouri, 

BIG HORN, a co in s.e. Montana, on the Dakota and Wyoming borders; about 
80,000 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 38 whites. It is intersected by the Yellowstone and some of its 
tributaries 

BiaHT (from the same root as the verb 'Ho bow”) is a sailor’s name for the bent or 
doubled part of a rope. Thus, one anchor may "hook the B.” of the cable of another, 
and thereby cause entanglement. In geography, B. has much the same sense as " bay.” 

BIGKONIA'CEJE, a natural order of exogenous plants, containing trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants, generally with compound leaves. ^ The flowers are generally showy, 
ane are among the most striking ornaments of tropical forests. The corolla is of one 
petal, generally more or less tnimpct-shaped and irregular; the stamens are 5 in number, 
or 4, with the rudiment of a fifth, and unequal. The ovary is free, seated on a disk, 
1 or 2-celled; the fimit sometimes capsular, sometimes drupaceous; with few or many 
seeds. There are about 500 known species; which, however, are often regarded as 
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fnrraiiig tlirec distinct orders — hignoiniacece, creficentiacm, and pcdaliaee.a:. Of these the 
Uiffuouiacea' tire by far the most uuiiierous, niid are almost all tropical or subtropical, 
althougii a few tire ilpuiKl iu the United States of IVonii America. See TiuiAiPET- 
FL.owiii. They are in many eases noble trees, and some of tliem afford valuable timber, 
among which are Ngnoma leueoxylm, Q, tvGe ot Jamaica, the green or yellow wood of 
■which is sometimes brought into the market under the name of eljony; and the ipe- 
toluicco and ipe-un a of Brazil, species of the satne genus, the former of which is used 
for ship-building, and the latter is accounted the hardest timber in Brazil "X of a few 
:>f them are ciimbiug shrubs, and the tough sliools of hlguouM clitr^re are used for 
vlckeimvork lii G-uiana. Bigrwrim alliiice<i^'Ci native of the Vfest Indies, is remarkable 
for its strong alliaceous smell; the leayes of hlgnotua- chkv/ afford tlie red coloring 
matter called chica ((pvO.-“Tiie abound in hlauritius and ^ladag'as^- 


car. The calabash tree (q.v,) is the best known example. — The pedaikiem (\yg tropical 
or subtropicai; many of them herbaceous plants. The most important is Sesamum 
(q.v.). The fleshy swx^et root of CTaniolaria annua is preserved in sugar as a cielicaey 
by the Creoles. 


BIO- SAflEY BIYEE, a fine navigable affluent of the Ohio, flows through extensive 
beds of coal. It is fonned by the junction of two branches — tlie east and west forks — 
wiiidi botli rise in Yirgima. "The latter traverses several counties of Kentucky, and the 
former i.s, during the latter part of its course, the houndary between the two states. 
TIsdr united wmters lose themselves in the Ohio, nearly opposite to Burlington, in the 
state of. Oliio. 


BIG STOKE, a co. in s.w. Mimiesota, on the Minnesota river and the Dakota 
border; 4o0 sq.m.; pop. ’SO, 3,6S9. Co. seat, Ortonville. 

BIHAOH', or BicrtACz', one of tlie strongest fortress towms of Tiukish Croatia, in 
Eosuia, is situated on an island in the Una, in lat. 4U 42' n,, and long. 15'’ 53' e., near 
the frontier of Dalmatia. It has been the scene of frequent contests during tlie Turkish 
v ars. Formerly, it was possessed of a Christian church, but that has been completely 
destroyed by i’anatic Mussulmans. Pop. 3000. 

BIIIAIi, a CO. in Hungary, e. of the Theiss; 4280 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 557,337, mainly 
Jlagyars ami Wallachians. The soil is generally fertile, and the picople are rich la 
liorses, cattle, and sheep. Gross- Wardieu and Debreeziu are the largest towns. 


BIJAI^blCrHITR' meaning, it is said, ilie citg of triumph, is a ruined (ti ty -within the 
pt residency of MaJms, being in lat. lo'’ 19' n., and long. 76'’ 32' e. It stand.s aliout 40 
m. to the n.-'ii'. of Bellary, in a plain eneiinibcred v, ith granite rocks, many of which 
ha're been rudely sculptured into a variety of forms. Afier having been for two centu- 
ries tlie m(3tropolis of a powerful Hindu kingdom, B. was .sackecl and ruined b.y the 
3iobammedans of the Deccan in 1564. Even now it presents traces of its grandeur, 
being 3 m. in circuit, and containing many edilices, both temples and palaces, of 
granite.' ■ .. . " - 





BIJAPOEE', a t. of India, in Guzerat, in the Giiico-war’s tenitor5g on the route from 
Mliow to J^eesa, 200 m, n.w. from Mhow, and 60 m. s.e, from Deesa^ Pop. 12,000. 

BIJxVPORE', Btjapuii, or Bltaipur (ante), the ancient capital of an independent 
sovereignty in India, of the same name, once an extensive and opulent city, but now 
with mere" vestiges of its old grandeur. It is on a fertile plain, 16'’ 50' n., 75'" 48' e.. and 
is still a towm of great extent. The citadel, a mile in circuit and very strong, was built 
iu 1819, and its defenses, 6 m. in circumference, w’-ere completed in 1566. " Outside of 
the fort are the remains of a large city. The natives say that according to ancient 
records, B. once contained 1600 mosques and 1,000,000 houses. The outer wmll of the 
city was of stone, about 20 ft. high and prodigiously thick, with ditch and rampart, and 
towers of stone at iiitevvals of 100 yards. The grcait most[ue, in the fort, -was 200 ft. 
long l)y IGo wide, with wings 219 by 45 feet. The mosque and mausoleum of king 
Ibrahitn Adil Bhiih, completed about *1620, was 36 years in 'building, and is reported to 
have cost $8,500,000, It is 115 by 76 B., covered by an immense dome raised on arches. 
Among the curiosities of B, is the immense cannon, said to l>e Ihe }arge^t piece of cast 
brass ordnance in the world, captured from the king of Ahmadnagar by the king of B. 
in the 17th century. It is 14 ft, long, 28 iu. caliber, and would carry a bull of 1600 
pounds. The towm is 245 m. s.e. of Bombay, 

BIJAWEE, a petty native state in the Biindelcund agcnc^q with an area of 920 sq.m., 
and a pop. of 102,000. 

BIJBAHAE’j one of the best-known to-^vns in Cashmere, though not one of the most 
populous. It is situated on the banks of the Jheliim, about 25 m. to the .s.e. of the 
metropolis, being in lat. 33” 47’ n., ami 75" 13' e. The only particular worthy of notice 
is a wooden bridge across the Jlielum, which, notwlthstandingits simplicity, lias endured 
for centliries, in consequence of the tranquil and equable weather of tlie valicy. Pop. 

, BIJBTOra', at of India, the chief t. of the British district of the same name, n.w. 
provinces, in 29” 22' n. lat, and 78” 11' e. longitude. It is on the route from. Mora- 
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dti'hfcul to ^vIozuiTuimi^OTr, 31 m. c. from MozniTiirnuggnr. Po]>* *71, 12,5G6. — The dis- 
trict of Eijiiour has iiiAirca of lStj4 sq.m,, aud a pop. '"(1^71) of 137,152. 

BIIfAinS', or l>EEKAKKEi;, at. of India, the capital of a Rajpoot state of the same 
ntimo, in n. ial. 2S', e. long. 73'' 22'. It is situated in a singularly desolate tract, hard, 
stony, and utterly ruiiU fur cultivation. The town is surrounded Avilli a batticinentcd 
wall, and has a verv imposing appearan(‘e. The pop. is estimated at 00,000. — The state 
of Bikanir extends from n. to s. about 160 m., and from e. lo*\v. about 200 miles. Its 
area is 24,000 sq. miles. The edimate is remarkable for extreme changes of temperature, 
the temperiiture daring the night being often very cold, whilst the day is very hot. Ice 
is often formed on ponds in winter during the night, whilst the summer heat during the 
day sometimes reaches 123"' Fahrenheit. The majority of the population are by descent 
, hulls, a people inliabiling from a very remote x:)eriod a great extent of country between 
the Himalaya aud the Indian ocean. The rajah and dominant race arc Rajpoots. 
Bramans are numerous, but if they do not eat, they trade in oxen. There are many 
Jains. The ])urning of widows was in former times extremely i3revaleiit in Bikanir. 
One corpse is said I o have been burned with 84 victims. The annual revenue of the 
f-tate is about £65,000. The military force amounts to about 5000. The pop. is about 
300,000. ■ ■ 

■ BIKH, See Aconite. 

BI'LAOTElil, or Bi'landtie, is a small two-masted merchant vessel, flislhiguished 
from others ch icily by a peculiar shape and arrangement of the main-sail Of these ves- 
sels, which were probably French in origin, lhere"^are not many now remaining. 

BIIBA'O, a seaport t. of Spain, capital of the province of Vizcaya (Biscay), is situ- 
ated in a mountain gorge on the Nervion, about G m. from ils mouth at Portiigalete, in 
ial. 43"’ 14' n,, long. 2'’ 56' west. B. is well built; the principal streets are straight, and 
the houses substantial. Four bridges, one of iron, opened in 1868, and a stone bridge 
of thel4tlic., cross the riv(?r, which divides the old town from the new. There are 
several fine public walks, numerous fountains, but no public buildings of any note. 
The city is purely commercial. It has many extensive rope-walk.s and manufactures of 
hardware, leather, hats, tobacco, and earthenware. There are also docks for building 
merchant-vessels, and in the vicinity are iron and copper mines. Pop. 19,000. In 1864, 
a railway was opened to Tudela. Small vessels can navigiite the river quite up to the 
town, but large vessels have to anchor at Portugalete. The total tonnage of the ships 
that entered ii. in 1870 was 100,052. The iinporfs consist chiefly of cotton and woolen 
manufactures, colonial produce, hsh, jute, spirits, hardwares, machinery, railway mate- 
ihils, etc.; aud the exports consist of wool, iron, fruits, oil, flour aud graius, Avines, mad- 
der, minerals, liquorice, etc. There are more than 209 commercial houses in Bilbao. 
The women here do ahnost all of the lioaA^^ porterage. B. was founded in the year 1300 
by Diego Lopez do Haro, under the name of Belvao, i.e., “ the tine fort,” and being 
well situated, and little disturbed by the civil Avars of Spain, it soon atlained great pros- 
perity. In tlje 15th c., it aatis the seat of the most authoritative commercial tribunal in 
Spain. It suffered scA^evely in the Avars with France, first in 1795, and ‘again in 1808, 
Avhen 1200 of its inhabitants were slaughtered in cold blood. During the Cariist strug- 
gles, B. Xvtis often besieged, last in 1874, 

BILBEB.RY. See Wiiortlebeury. 

BII'BILIS, an old Iberian city of Spain, about 2 m, e. from the modern toAAm of 
Calatayud, in the province of Saragossa, chiefly celebrated as the birthplace of the poet 
Marti<al, but also famed for its highly temperecl steel blades. Quintus' Metellus won a 
victory over Sertoriiis here; aud B., under the Romans, Avas a municipal toAvn Avitb the 
surname of Augusta. Several of its coins, struck off during tlic reigns of Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Caligula, arc still in existence — some in the British musuem. 

BXL'BOES are long bars or bolts of iron, Avitli shackles sliding on them, and a lock at 
one end. When an offender on shipboard is put ‘‘in irons,” it"”implies that B. are fast- 
ened to him, more or less ponderous according to the degree of his offense. The B. 
clasp the. ankles in some such Avay as handcuffs clasp thcAvrist. 

BIL'GOCK. See Rail. 

BILBEBBIJK, Willew, a Dutch* poet and philologist, of much repute in his day, xvas 
b. at Amsterdam, 7tb Sept., 1756. While studying laAV at Leyden, and aflcTAvards,' when 
practicing at the TIague, lie deAmted himself assiduously to literature and poetry. On 
tlic invasion of Holland by the French, be repaired to BrunsAvick, aud afterAA’ards visited 
London, Aviiere he supported himsel f by lecturing and tcacbin.g. In the year 1806, he 
returned to Holland, Avliere he Avas receiA^cd as one Avho had done his country honor; 
and Uie noAvly elected king of Holland (Louis Bonaparte) appointed him president of 
Ihe institute at AmsterdanC just then organized after the fashion of the one at Paris, 
and also made him his oayu nistructor in the Dutch language. B. afterAvards resided 
at Leyden, and then at Haarlem, Avliere he died, 18th Dec., i831. His contributions to 
poetic ilteralure Avere very numerous; but though they contain many beauties, yet, with 
one or two exceptions, none of his poems display remarkable originality, or any 
great wealth of imagination. With his poetical pursuits he combined the theoretical 
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Btudy of liis native language; and lii^ writings on tliis subject are valuable contributions 
to the exposition of the older monuments of Butdiliterature. 

BILE is a fluid secreted from the bl^^od by the liver. One part of it is destined to 
serve in the process of digestion; the other to he eliminated from the system. It is col- 
ored j’ellow in man ; that of graminivorous animals seems colored by the. kwes they 
feed upon. The primary cells of the liver (tiie hepatic cells) separate the 13. from the 
blood of the portal vein, and dischai-ge it into small ducts, which unite to form larger 
ones, and eventually the right and left hepatic ducts. The latter unite to form the com- 
mon liepatic duct, which is soon Joined by that of the gall-bladder (the cystic duct). 
This Junction fonns the cominon S. duct, whicli pierces 'the second part of the duo- 
denuin, and running obliquely in its wall for a short distance, opens on its mucous 
surface. ■.* ■' 

The secretion of C. is constantly going on, and if there is food in the intestine, the 
bile mingles with it, and dissolves" the fatty portions, preparatory to their absorption, 
the excrementitious portion of the- B. passing out of the body with the other indigestible 
inaterial.s. When the bowel is empty, the B. ascends the cystic duct, and is stored for 
future iLse in a small flask-like bag (the gall-bladder) situated under tlm liver. 

Should, from any cause, the elements of the B. be in excess in the blood, or- should 
the liver sus})end the function of secreting it, not only is digestion imperfectly per- 
formed, hut the general health suffers from 'the imxmre condition of the blood, and the 
patient is said to be bilmis. On the other hand, the B, may be secreted, but its escape 
interfered with, and then its reabsorption will produce jaundice (q.v.) Its solid por- 
tions, again, especially the cholesterine, may be in excess, solidify, and produce biliary 
calculi or gall-stones. See Calculus. 

^ In chemiml B. is essentm^^ soap analogous to resin-soap, and as ob- 

tained from tlie ox, contains in 100 parts. 


Water — 90.44 

Biliary and fatty bodies, including resiuoid acids 8.00 

Hucus ...... 0.80 

Watery extract, chlorides, phosphate.s, and lactates 0.85 

Soda.. 0.41 


The soap is formed from the union of tbe resinold acids {glycorJioUe and iauroehoUc adds) 
with the sf)(la. Human B. has the specitic gravity of about 1026 (water = 1000), is of a 
roj;>y consistence, witii a yellowish-green color; does not readily mix with water, but 
sinks therein, and only after repeatkl agitation becomes diffused through the water, 
which til cm assumes a frothy appearance resembling soap-suds. B. has a bitter taste, 
and a very sickening niusify odor. It is interesting to observe that the B. of salt- 
water fishe's contains potash in place of soda; although from their being surrounded by 
much common salt (chloride of sodium) in the sea-water, we should naturally expect to 
find soda in abundance; and the B. of land and fresh-water animals contains soda, 
while, considering diet and habitat, potash might more naturally be looked for in largest 
quantity. B. performs several important functions in the animal economy, which will 
be found treated of under the article Digestion; see also the articles Liveb and Jaun- 
dice. , , 


BILED-UL-JEBID. See Beled-el-Jep.eed. 

BILEi:Ni‘GER, or BULPPmGER, Geoug Bebnhabd, 1093-1750; son of a Lutheran 
minister of Wlirtemberg, and, like several others of his family, born with twelve Angers 
and twelve toes. B. studied philosophy and theology in Tdbingcn, where he became 
preacher to the castle. He gained the prize (1000 crowns) offered by the academy of 
science of Paris for a solution of the problem of the cause of gravity. Later in life he 
was a privy councilor in Wilrtemberg, and greatly advanced the interests of public 
instruction and agriculture. 

BILGE, sometimes called Bulge, is the part of the bottom of a ship nearest to the keel, 
and always more nearly horizontal than vertical. A ship usually rests on the keel and 
one B. when aground. The name of hUge-water is given to any rain or sea water which 
trickles down''to the B. or lowest part of a ship, and which, being difficult of acceswS, 
becomes dirty and offensive. 

BILGEWAYS are timbers which assist in the launching of a ship: for which: see 
LaunciL'^:' 

BILIAEY CALCITLT See Calculus. 

BILIMBI, See Carambola. 

BILIH, a t. of Bohemia, beautifully situated in the valley of the Bila, 17 m. w. of 
Lcitmeritz^. and famous for its mineral springs, the waters of wdiich it exports to the 
extent of 500,000 Jars annually. It has a manufactory of cotton yarn, and two castles, 
an old and a new one. In its vicinity there is a remarkable isolated clinkstone rock, 
called Borzenberg, or Biliner Stein ; and the Tripoli earth found at B. has been shown 
by prof. Ehrenberg- to be the remains of infusoria. Pop. about 4000. 
ifc;-' ■ ' : • BHiIOBS FEVEE. Sec Liver, 


BILL, in natural history, the hard, horny moiitli of birds (q.v,)* It consists of t^vo 
fiiandlhhis, an upper and a lower, into which the upjier and lower ja^vs are respectively 
produced, all appearance of lips being lost. It is not 1‘urnislied with proper teeth, alliiouirli 
rudiments of them have lieen observed in some of the parrot tribe in the fetal state, and 
the marginal lamiuce with which the bills of many water-fowl are furnished, partake of 
the same character, being secreted by distinct pulps. The resemblance of these mar- 
ginal iaminm to teetii is particailarly marked in the goosander (q.v.). The bills of birds 
diiler much, according to their dilferent habits, and particularly according to the kind 
of food on which they are destined to live, and the manner in which they are to seek it. 
In birds of prey, the J3. is strong; the upper mandible arched or hooked, and very sharp; 
the edges sharp, often notclied, and the whole B., or heak^ adapted for seizing animals, 
and tearing and cutting to pieces their tlesh. A powerful, short, hooked beak, sharp-edged 
and notched, indicates the greatest courage and adaptation to prey on living animals. 
The beak of the vulture is longer and weaker than that of the eagle or falcon. In birds 
■which feed on insects pd vegetable substimces, the hooked form of the B. is not found, 
or it is in a very inferior degree; those birds -which catch insects on the wing, such as 
the goat-suckers, are remarkable for the deep division of the B., and their consequently 
wide gape, mid an analogous provision to facilitate the taking of prey is to be observed 
in herons, kingfishers, and other tishiiig-birds; but the object is attained, in their case by 
the elongation of the B., whereas birds wdiich catch insects on the wing have the B. 
very short. Birds which feed chiefly on seeds have the B. short and strong, for bruising 
them; w'hilst the B. of insectivorous birds is comparatively slender. Many aquatic birds 
have broad and comparatively soft and sensitive bills, with laminm on the inner mar- 
gin for straining the mud from wliich much of their food is to be extracted; other birds, 
as snipes, avoccts, etc., seeking their food also in mud, have slender bills of remarkable 
sensibility. The modifications of form are very numerous, and the peculiarities of tlie 
bills of toucans, hornbills, spoonbills, crossbills, parrots, humming-birds, etc., are very 
interesting, and intimately connected with the habits of the different creatures. (See 
these articles.) At the base of the upper mandible, a portion of the B. is covered with 
a membrane, called the cere (Lat. cera, w^ax, from the w^axy appearance which it pre- 
sents in some falcons, etc.), wdiich in many birds is naked, in others is feathered, and 
in many is covered wuth hairs or bristles. The nostrils are situated in the upper man- 
dible, usually in the cere, but in some birds they are comparatively far forward, and in 
some, as pulfins, they are very small and placed so near the edge of the mandible, as 
not to be easily detected. They are more or less open, or covered with membrane, or 
protected by hairs or feathers. Besides their principal use for seizing and dividing or 
triturating food, the bills of birds are employed in a variety of functions, as dressing or 
preening the feathers, constructing nests, etc. They are also the principal instruments 
used by birds in their combats. 

The mouths of some fishes and reptiles assume a character somewhat analogous to 
that*of the B, of birds. 

BILL, in its general acceptation, means a formal written paper or statement of any 
kind; originally, it W'as applied to any sealed document, being derived from Lut. hilla, a 
seal. It has a number of technical applications, for which see the articles that immedi 
ately follow. 

^ BILL, or Beowkbill, the main offensive w’eapon of English infantry until the sub- 
stitution of fire-arms; a two-edged, sickle-shaped knife or sw’ord, weighing from 9 to 13 
lbs., on a handle B or 4 ft. long, and wielded with both hands. It had terrible power, 
sometimes taking off a person’s head or cutting a man in tw^o in spite of the strongest 
armor. It was also called a “glaive.” 

BILL, in legislation, the common name for a proposed but not consummated legisla- 
tive act. In congress and in state legislatures law's usually first appear in the form of 
bills; they are read once or twice, and referred to the committee having charge of the 
subject to w'hich they relate; e.g., a bill to amend the tariff w’^ould go to the commit- 
tee on commerce. If the committee report unfavorably, the bill is ordinarily dropped 
or withdrawn; but if they report without objection, or favorably, it is referred to the 
committee of the whole for discussion, and reported from that committee to the house. 
After it has passed both houses, it goes to the committee on engrossed bills, -who see 
that a correct copy is made for the signature of the president or governor, and if signed 
(or not returned ' within a time fixed by law% usually 10 days), the “ bill” becomes a 
“law.” If returned without approval, two thirds of all the members elected to each 
Imuse (the houses voting separately) can enact it over the president’s or governor’s objec- 
tions. Bills for raising revenue (in congress) must originate in the low^er house, but the 
senate may propose and make amendments. 

BILLABDIE'EA, or Ap'pleberry, a genus of twining Australian shrubs of the 
natural order pittosporacem (q.v.). They have simple alternate evergreen leaves, and 
axillary pendulous flowers. The flowers have a calyx of five sepals, and a bell-shaped 
sorolla of five petals. The fruit is a soft, spongy pericarp, with inflated colls, and many 
ceeds which lie loose in the cells, terminated by the style, and generally bluish wdien 
ripe. It is eatable, although not destitute of a resinous character, which prevails in the 
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OTiler. R and J5. former with nearly globose, the latter with oval 

fruit, are fre((*ucmfc ornaments of British greenhouses. The fruit of />. niuUiblUs is larger, 
cylindrical, and of a pleasant sulmcid taste. 

BILLAITD-TAEEME, Jbaijt Hicolas, a leader in tlte reign of terror in the French 
revolution; took an aetive part in the September massacres; entered the convention, 
whei'e he distinguished himself for his violence against the. king and the roval family, 
and his geiiend unfeeling cruelty. He was the author of the roYohilionnry tribunal, mid 
it was on his proposal that the tiuke of Orleans, the queen, ami a host of others became 
its victims. He joined in the end in bringing about the fall of Robos|.)ierre, but 
could not ward off’ bis own accusation as one of the terrorists, and -was traiisported to 
C\venne, where he lived rhoiit 20 years, rejecting the pardon offered by the hrst consul. 
In’lS'lO, lie came to ISTew York, but was coldly received, and then sought an asjdum in 
Hayti, where he died, 1819. . 

BILL-BSOSEES are persons who, being skilled in the niouey-maikct, tlie state of 
mercautile- iiud personal credit, and the rates of exchange, engage, eitlier for tlicir own 
])roiifabio adventure, or that of their employers, in the purchase and sale of foreign and 
inland bills of exchange, ami promissory-notes. They are to be distinguished from dis- 
count-brokers, or billdisGOiinters, whose business consists in discounting bills of 
exclumge and notes which have some time to run -before they come due, by means of 
the faiicls, or on the faith of the credit of capitali.sts or other ' p(;rsoiis having the com- 
mand of money. See IhiOKEjK, Bill OF Exchange, Pito3nssouY-jSiOTE. 

BILL-CiHAMBBE is a particular department of the court of session in Scotland 
(coeval with the eslabllshment of that court itself in 1532), the business of which cor- 
responds, ill many respects, to the practice of the judges’ cliambcis m EiigluKl It is 
called the B., because, formei*ly in Scotland, judicial proceedings veie im tlie most 
part commenced by a writ called a bill, which 'was the skel(3ton or diaft oi the legml 
process which it was sought to have issued, and which bill ivas obtained in this pardc- 
nlnr . department of the court. For such purpose, as well as for other matters which 
do not admit of delay, the B. accordingly sat, as it continues to sit, all the year round, 
and as in Englaiul, it is presided over by a single judge. This judge, to whom for the 
time are ilelegated the whole powers of the court, fs called the lord ordinary on the bills, 
and <liiring tlie sittings of the court of session, the duty is taken by the junior or last 
appointed'judge of the court; hut in vacation time, tlurbusiness of *^the B,* is performed 
in rotation' Iw the six judges of the court who are not justiciary or criminal judges. 
In case of tlm imlisposltiou or absence of any of these six judges, any judge of the court 
of session may act for him. A recent acl the 20 and 21 Viet. .c. 18, muv regulates 
many of the details of the procedure. 

The business of the B. consists of all matters of a summary nature ; and generally 
all cases requiring the immediate interposition of judicial authority are proceraled with, 
in the first instance, in tlic bill-chamber. Applications for Interdict or inj unction, and 
for wari'ants necessary for the execution of process, are there at once made. The pre- 
liminary procedure by way of appeal from inferior courts, and in order to stay execu- 
tion onVho judgments of tlieso tribunals, also takes place, in the hrst instance, in the 
bill-chamber. ]\ratters of bankruptcy or sequestration are also adjudicated on in this 
department. But the decision of the judge or lord ordinary officiti’ling in the B., may, 
with some exceptions, be brought under review of the court; and theViudgment of the 
court itself Urns sitting on B. cases, may be brought before the house” of lords by 
appeal, as in ordinary eases. See Couut of Session, Judge’s Chawbeks. 

BILLET, in architecture, an ornament belonging to the Doorman style. It was 
formed by cutting a molding— -generally a round molding — into notches' so that the 
parts left resembled billets of wood. " When used in several rows, the billets and 
empty spaces are jilaced interchangeably. 

^ BILLET, in heraldry. Billets are small oblong figures, sometimes taken to represent 
bricks, but more coinmonly UUeU doa.r. The latter interpretation, which Is that of 
Guillim, is generally adopted by English heralds, and is sup]X)rted by the authority of 
Colombiere. The former again, which has the Trhor Iferalriiqtfe anil sir George lilack- 
pnzie on its side, is further strengthened by the fact that in German they are called 
ScMhddii, shingles. 

BILLETING is a mode of provisioning and lodging soldiers when not in camp or 
barrack. It is one of the many vexed questions connected wilh the organization and 
administration of the British army. When in camp or barrack, the soldier is supplied 
with hot food fiailyby the commissariat otficers; or rather, with undressed food, and the 
means tor cookina it. But when it is necessary to keep soldiiu's for one or more days 
in a. town unprovided with barracks, a dilficulty occurs whicli has never yet been prop- 
erly surmounted; a burden is sure to rest on some one who is iinwinfng to hoar it. 
In the early times of our history, monarchs were often ■wont to quartm* their troops on 
the monasteries. In later times, the soldiers often compelled the inhabitants of towns 
to receive and support them; and the authoritie.s ^vere either unable or unwilling to 
prevent this. The mutiny act, passed for the first time in 1080, put a slop to Biis 
pernicious practice, by declaring that no housekeepers should be compelled to uccommo- 
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date soldiers except on some recognized and fairly administered system. The chief 
civil, magistrate of a tovvm, on requisition from the military autliorilies, quartered the 
soldiers on tiie inliubitants as fairly as he could. This c*onlinncd in Ena’land until 
1745, wiicn all kinds of persons were exempted from this hurdeii except certain 
traders; and the now system has been maintained with minor alterations ever since. 
The alteralimi was not made in Scotland until 1857. 

At present, the persons liable to have soldiers hilleted on them, are the keepers of 
■public-iiouses, lioU.'ls, inns, ale-houses, beer-shops, wine-shops, spirit-vaults, iivcry-slables, 
and such like licensed houses. There are certain exceptional cases provided for; and in 
and near London there are special regulations concerning the B. of the guards; but th.8 
general rule is as liere stated. The persons liable are bound to accommodate soldiers, 
under a system tlmt may be described in a few words. lYlien troops arc on the march 
from one barrack or station to aiiollier, and cannot cover the distance in one day’s rail- 
way or foot traveling; or^when they are to remain for a few da^'s in a town unprovided 
with barrack accommodation, or where the barracks are already occaq^ied — the command- 
ing ofilccr sends previously to the chief civil magistrate, and demands hlllfh for a certain 
numlier of men for a certain time. The magistmte lia.s a list of all the houses subjected 
to the B. system, and ho quarters the men on tliose houses as fairly as lie can. ‘Rules 
are laid dovrn to prevent the magistrate from B. too many soldiers on one house; any 
excess in this way is remediable at the hands of a justice of the peace. The billets are 
pieces of paper iprcpared under these rules. On the evening before the arrival of the 
troops, two or three non-commissioned officers enter the town,' and present an order for the 
delivery of the buiets to them, in order that no delay may arise wlien the main bodv 
enter. After the arrival, the soldiers go to the houses on vrhich they are billeted; all 
those belonging to one company being quartered as near together a.s may bo, for con- 
venience of muster; and the sick are billeted near head-quarters. The licensed victualer, 
or other person, is bound to in'ovide each billet-holder with food, drink, bed, and aecom” 
modation, citlier in his owm house or somewhere near at hand. A spccllled sum of lOti 
per day is allowed for this; or, under other circumstances, a trill lug sum per day is 
allowci for fire, candles, cooking-utensils, salt, and vinegar. The sum per day allowed 
forhajmand straw for a horse varies with the price of forage. The officers” visit the 
houses, to see that the men really have one Imt meal per day, instead of taking the value 
of it- iii money. The soldier may demand facilities for cleaning his arms and accouter- 
ments. The financial officer of the regiment makes the payincrits. There are often 
unpleasant disputes betwecni the innkeeper or others, on the one side, and the officers of 
tlie regiment on the other, concerning the occupancy of the “best room,” and on minor 
details. TLie militia are frequently billeted like the regulars. 

There beiiig many untoward cfrcumsiances connected with this system, a committee 
of the house of commons, in 1858, sought hox; best to remove tlaan. 'in their report, tlm 
committee could not recommend the cessation of the B. S 3 vstcin allogotiier, but they 
poin'ed out certain possible ameliorations; and since that, by camping out the troops 
and other means, great efforts have been made to reduce B, to a minimiim. 

, Bllil, Exchsquee. See Exchequee Bills, ■ 

BIIIilABBS (in Er. hllJard, wiiich meant originalljr the stick or staff with Vviiich the 
ball is struck, and is allied to Pr. hlUot, a block or billet of wood). It seems doubtful 
whether w-e are imlebted for the discovery of this elegant game to France or Italy; but 
it is certain that it wms importi'd hitlier from the former countiy. It must have ])ceu 
known], at all events ly name, to Englishmen as early as the IGth c., since Shakespeare 
speaks of it; although when he represents Cleopatra as" amusing herself wdlh B, in Egypt, 
it is probaliie tiiat lie commits an anachronism. It is certain that the rectangular slate- 
table, wdlli its resilient sides, covered wdth green cloth, and furnished wiLli the six brass- 
bound pockets, the three ivory balls, and that long array of cues with leathern to])s, so 
familiar now'adays to almost every e 3 'e, are paraphernalia of quite modern production. 
For twx) centuries, B. was pla^md wulh only twm balls; and wdien the tiiird or red luill 
was Imported from France, the red winning hazard — that is to sajq the holing of tlie red 
ball — w'as almost tln^ solo object of the performers. Tlie cushions also, now universally 
construct<;d of india-rii])ber, up to a recent date were lined wdlli felt. In no g.mie are 
knowledge and manual dexterity so com])inGd as in B., nor can the spectacle of"l1rst-rate 
play ])e appreciated, or the (iiOiciilties wiiich it overcomes be understood, except ly those 
who liave a scientitic as well as practical acquaintance with the gtinie, 

A billiard-table vsiries in but it is generally about 12 ft. long and G ft. wide. It 
is covt*red with line green cloth, and set round with cushions, to keep the balls upon the 
talile and make them rebound. The six holes or pockets tire placed at tlie four corners 
and in tlie middle, opposite to each other, to hold the balls, wiiich, wiien played into 
them, are called ‘'hazards.” The cues are long smooth sticks, Avith one end thick, and 
the other pointed; and the small end is covered with leather. The maces — slender sticks 
with a club at one ehd, adapted for pushing — are rarely taken in hand except by tyros 
and ladies, the butt-end of the cue, w'hen the point ca'nnot conA’'enicntl 3 ^ be used', being 
common]}^ employed instead. The tliree balls are of ivory, ranging from 1 in. to 
in. in diameter, and twm of them are wiiite, and one is red. One of the former has a 
spot upon it; and when two persons are playing, he who uses the spot ball is called 
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spot, and he Tvlio uses the plain hall, plain. The cue is held in the riA'lit hand, and 
su[)portc?d, in playing, by the forefinger and thumb of the left so placed as to form a 
‘‘bridge;’’ and tiie ball is struck with the point of the cue, which is chalked, to pre- 
vent its slipping. On a certain mark on the cloth, at the distance of about a foot 
from one end of the table, and exactly in its center, the red bail is placed before com- 
mencing the game. At the other or lower end, and at the distance of about 2 ft. from 
it, a line is drawn across the table; and from the center of this line a semicircle is 
described between it and the lower end, of about 20 in. diameter. The space within this 
semicircle is called The object of the player is, by striking his own btill against 

the red bail or his adversary’s, to drive either it or them into the pockets; or else to 
make a “cannon”-— that is to say, to strike both balls with his own. The score is 
usually recorded by a third person, by means of a marking'board. The game of B. can 
be played by two, three, or four persons, and in a great many different fashions; but it 
is most cominonly plaj^ed by two, and the ordinary game is that called the cannon, or more 
properly caram£ole, introduced from France at the same time 'with the third or red 
}>all The technical term “ cannoning” may perhaps have arisen from “ caramboling,” 
which was the old word for striking both balls with your own. The method of play 
is as follows: . 

1. The limit of the game is x^jroperly 21, though it is sometimes made 24, 50, 63, 
100, or more, as may he agreed upon before commencing. The shorter games were 
X>roI)ably used when 'billiard-tables were rarer, so that persons waiting for the use of 
tliciu inight sooner have their turn; 50, or “50 u|),” as it is called, is now the most 
usual limit. 

2. For the lead and choice of halls, the players string — that is to placing their 
balls within the semicircle, they strike them against the furthermost cushion, in order 
to see which will return nearest the cushion next to them; the owner of the bail so 
placed, provided it does not strike the other ball, has then the option; but after tho 
first match, the winner of each game leads. 

3. The red ball on the spot at the upper end is replaced there on being put into a 
pocket, knocked off the table, or when the halls are “ broken” (see 19) after a foul 
stroke; but should anj^ ball be on the spot, or so near to it as to prevent the red being 
placed there wilboiit touching the ball, the red must be placed in the center of the table. 

4. The points of the game are these: 1 for a miss, 2 for a cannon, 2 for a white 
hazard, 3 for a red hazard, and 3 for “running a coo;” but the miss and the coo count 
for the adversary. 

5. A white winning hazard is made when you play at the white ball and pocket it; a 
wiiite losing hazard, wlnm you pocket your own ball off the white. These names of 
“winning” "and “losing,” were used in the old game of B. with two bails, but their 
meaning is now reversed, it now being commonly a tfisadvantage to make a winning 
hazard ;Tind tlce remu 

6. A red winning hazard is wiien you pocket the red; a red losing hazard, when you 
pocket your own bail off the red. 

7. A cannon is wiien your ball strikes the other two. 

8. A miss is wiien your ball strikes no otlier. 

9. A coo is wiien your ball goes into a pocket, or jumps off the table without strik- 
ing another. 

10. - A four-stroke is made by playing at the w^Mte, m.aking a cannon, and x^ocketing 
your own or adversary’s ball; or by pocketing his and your own without the cannon, or 
by playing at the red, "making a cannon, and pocketing your opponent’s ball. 

11. "a five-stroke is made by plajiug at the red, making a cannon, and x^ocketing 
your owm or the red; or by pocketing The red and your adversary’s ball without the 
camion; or by pocketing your owm and adversary’s ball off the red; or by playing at 
the wiiite, making a camion, and xDOcketing the red; or by playing at the w’hite, and 
Xiocketing your own and the red. 

12. A six-stroke is made by xffayiug at the red, and pocketing it and your own ; or 
by striking the wiiite first, making a cannon, and pocketing your own and adversary’s 

.'ball.; . , 

13. A seven-stroke is made by playing at the red, making a cannon, and pocketing 
your owm and adversaria’s ball; or by xilaying at the wiiite first, making a cannon, and 
pocketing your own or adversary’s and the red; or by striking the wiiite, and pocketing 
all the balls without a cannon. 

14. An eight-stroke is made by playing at the red hall, making a cannon, and 
pocketing your own and the red; or by striking the red, and pocketing all the balls 
without the cannon. 

15. A nine -stroke is made when you cannon by striking the wiiite first, and pocket 
nil the balls. 

16. A ten-stroke is made when you cannon by playing at the red first, and pocket all 
the balls. This is the greatest number that can be made" 

17. If the striker, in making a cannon or hazard, should by accident touch either of 
the balls with his cue, hand, or otherwise, the adversary can, if he thinks i^roper, claim 
the stroke as foul, and have the balls broken ; in wiiich case, the points made by such 

,,, -*Toke are not scored, and the person claiming the foul stroke leads off. 
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18. Foul strokes are made as follows— namely, by the striker’s ball toucliiim either of 
the others; by touching any ball while rolling ; by moving another ball in any way while 
taking aim or in the act of striking; by pushing the balls together when plavingwitk the 
butt of the cue; by playing with both feet off the floor; by plaving at a ball before it 
has done rolling; or by playing with the wrong hall : in this ]ast>.ase, should a luizard 
or cannon be made the adversary can have the halls broken and lead oil: or should no 
vseore be made by such .stroke, he can take his choice of balls and play. 

19. In ‘‘ breaking” the balls, you take them all off the table, place ‘'the red on the spot, 
and both parties play from the baulk as at commencing. 

20. If the bails have been changed, and it cannot be ascertained by ■whom, th« 
game must be played out with them as they then are; or even if two strokes have been 
made before the mistake is discovered, it must still be played out in the same way. 

21. Should the striker, in making a cannon or hazard, ‘knock his own or cillief of the 
balls off the table, ho cannot score the points made by such stroke, and the opponent 
plays, blit the balls are not broken. 

‘22. If a ball stops on the edge of a pocket, and afterwards falls in, either through the 
shaking of the room, or table, or by any other accident, it must be replaced, as near the 
original place as possible. 

23. Should the striker, when in hand (i.e., wdien his ball is off the talfle), play at a ball 
in baulk, his adversary has the option of scoring a miss, or of having the balls" replaced, 
and the stroke played again, or of breaking the balls. 

24. If the striker’s ball touch another, -he must play, and should he make a cannon 
or liazard, the adversary can claim it as foul, or he can allow points to be scored and 
the person to play on; but should the striker not score, it is at the option of the opijo- 
nent to break them or not. 

25. Should the marker, whilst marking for the players, by accident touch either of' 
the balls, while rolling or not, it must be put as near as possible to the place it would 
have otherwise occupied. 

26. If the last player should alter the direction of the balls while rolling, with cue, 
hand, or otherwisOj the striker may place it where he tliiiiks proper. 

27. A line-ball is when either the white or red is exactly on the line of the baulk, 
in which case it cannot be played at by a person whose ball is in hand, it being consid- 
ered in baulk. 

28. If the striker’s ball is over the pocket, and he should, in the act of striking, 
miss it, but in drawing iiis cue back knock it into the pocket, he will lose three points, 
it being a coo. 

29. If the red ball has been put into a pocket, it must not be placed on the spot till 
the other balls have done rolling, should there be a probability of either of them touch- 
ing it again, as the stroke is not finished till the balls stop. 

30. If the striker should touch his ball by accident when taking aim, it is not a 
stroke, and the ball is to be replaced; but should he touch it in the act of striking, then 
it is a stroke. 

31. If either of the balls lodge on a cushion, it is off the table, and should a cannon 
or hazard be made, it does not score, and the ball must be placed on the spot, or played 
from the baulk, according to whether it is white or red. ' 

32. Any person refusing to play the game out after he has played one stroke, loses it. 

33. In a match of four, each p'erson is at liberty to offer his partner advice. 

34. All disputes in the game to be decided by the marker or majority of the company, 
but no person has a right to interfere until appealed to by one or both players. 

35. It is called a love-game when no hazard has been made by the loser. 

With first-class players such as Cook, Roberts, and others, the “spot stroke” is a favor- 
ite and telling one. It consists of holding the red ball (from its spot at the upper end of 
the table), stroke after stroke consecutively, in either of the bottom pockets. So great 
is^the skill now displayed in this stroke, that breaks of 150 and more are frequently nTade. 
With its aid tlie proficient will occasionally score several hundred points before* letting 
his adversary “in.” Scores of about 700 or 800 have been achieved. 

The only other game played upon a billiarcMable which it seems necessary for us to 
notice, is that called pool. It is quite different from that above described, nor is it neces- 
sary that a good player at the one shou'id greatly distinguish himself at the other. Pool 
is the game pursued' at all the public billiard-rooms, and is the sole profession of many 
persons who might otherwise employ themselves to more advantage, if not to greater 
profit, since the requisites for forining a first-rate player are really high — namely, keadi- 
ness of hand and eye, imperturbable temper, aud exact dynamical calculation. Pool is 
played by any number of persons— when between two only, it is called “ single pool,” 
and is nothing else tlian the old game at B. before the introduction of the red ball— and 
after various methods, such as playing at the last player, playing at the nearest ball, and 
playing at any ball whatever. The most common is that of playing at the last player, 
the rules of -which game are to be found, by those whom they concern, upon the walls 
of every room where it is played. The best billiard-tables, furnished with slate bed and 
India-rubber cushions, cost from .£70 to £80, and upwards. 

BILL, or Bili. of Complaikt, IE CHAHCEBY, was a formal statement in writing or 
pleading, by which a plaintiff in the court of chancery asked its equitable redress or 




Tallcl It in the st3'le of peliiion addressed to the lord chancellor, lord keeper, or 
lords commkdouers fur the custod}" of the ji^Tuut seal, inilcss the seals were at the time 
in the queeif s liands, or the chancellor hi msel); 'svere tJie snitor, in case the bill 
addressed the queen herself; for, according* to the tlieoiy of tlio court of chnnceiy, it 
'^vas the conscienec of the sovereign that was there addressed. The crown itself, how- 
ever, was also the suitor, either on behalf of its oavm pn■rogati^x'S, or of those rights 
which are imdcr its particulai* protection, such as the objects of a public cluiritv'; and 
then the matter .of complaint was laid before the court, not by way of bill or ixUitioo, 
but of ‘inforimiion. But since 18T4 all suits begin by vrrii. 

In staVmg the plaintilTs case, the bill was fdnnerhv exceedingly prolix and tedious, 
but now the statement of claim of plaintilf ooJJtains merel,y a full and disthict Jiccouyit 
of the case, the malcrial facts and circumstances relied on; and it Simula ask speciib 
vtally for the particular relief which the phiiuti If conceives liisubclf entiilcd to, and also 
for general relief, or, as the bill once usually stated, “ for sueli further and uihcr relief 
as the court ma;v' think proper;” tlie object and advantage of whieli gxmerrJ ja-ayer wup 
to decree equity and justice without regard to the particular eqiiiU'' sought for. It is 
unnecessary that the claim be signed l\y counsel, in cu-der to guard ugain.rt inylevant and 
improper inalfer. ’ It is indeed fa nearly all cases drawn by " counsed, from mslructions 
laid before him by the plaint Ilf’s solicitor. 

Where the object is the administration of the estate of a deceased person, the pro- 
cedure is ly tdiyiiamnB, and is of a simple, and very summavy nalure. In eases of tids 
description, vritliout either formal pleading or any direct application to the court itscli, 
a summons may at onc(; be obtained, and ilio estate thereupon put In a. course cyf admin- 
istration. There are also cases wdiere the chaucellor’s aid is sought for in the form of a 
peiltimi.. ' ■ ■ 

Clonerall}' speaking, the modern English claim in chancery very much resembles the 
Scotch summons aud'condc.scendence. See on the .sul>ji'Ct3 of this anicle, Cilu^cetiy; 
CnAxcELimii, Lord; Pleading; Summons; CondescExXdence. 

BILL GBIMIIIAL CASES is the formal name of an indictment for a crime or mis- 
demeanor, when preferred before a grand jury. If that body finds “a true bill,” the 
prisoner or party ace used is thereu[)on tried befovo a petvy jiny, wdiose verdict deter- 



mines his guilt or his innocence; but if the grand jury “ignore the bill,” the accused is 
at once scthit liberty. In the latter event, however, other bills may be ,scnt up tigainst 
him, with or w'itliout the same result. See diiiHAioNAiENT, Grand Jury, Indictment, 
Prosecution, Trial. 

BILLIlSrGS, JosEPir, an English navigator wdth capt. Cook in li.i.s last voya.ge. In 
178d, he went into Iiussiaii service, and explored the region aruund Ivolynia rivei' in e. 
Siberia, near the wdihor qmirters of Nordenskjold, in T8I8-T0. In 1789“90, he made 
Kcvernl vo^'ages in Uuj Okiiotsk sea and tlie Arctic ocean, exploring the islands near the 
coast of Alaska. lie returned to Kamchatka in 1791. 

BILLIXGS, JosiL See SiiAW, Henry TV. 

BILLIKGS, William, 17'45-lSOO; an American composer who gave up the trade of 
a taimer to k:acli [xadm-singlng, and published six books of tunes, nearly all ox which 
w'cj'c of his o\\'n eoraposiliou. So far as known, he was the first American composer of 
music, and his music, which novr seems so quaint, yeas at one lime universally popular. 

BILLIKGEGATE, a gate, wharf, aud fish-inarket, a little bolorv London bridge, to the 
w, of the custom-house. It was opened in 1558 as a landing-place for provisions; and 
in 1099 rvas made free and open.' market for all sorts of lisli.” It is the only W'hohs 
sale fislimarket in London; and fish of e.veiy kind, fre.sh or cured, is admitted free of 
duty, if taken by British subjects and imported in British vessel:?. Lobsters and turbo/t, 
also, are admitted free, though in foreign vessels. xVll tisli are sold by tale, except 
salmon and eels, vrliich are sold ly weight; and oNxters tmd oilier sDitill shell-lish, wdilcii 
are sold by measure. The inflax'of salmon about the beginning of iiutumn is vsomo- 
Ihtics about 1000 boxes per day. The market opens daily at 5 a.m. ; no fisli is sold on 
Sunday, except oiackerel. The fishermen consig:n their cargoes to the dealci's, or “ sales- 
men, ”\vho occupy stalls in the market; and these supply tile retail-dealers. An officer 
called the clerk has llie general superintendence of tlie market, and the quality of all 
fish offered for sale is tested ])v inspectors. The unpolished phraseology native, "though 
not peculiar, to Ibis quarter of London, has given iL^c t<) the proverbial use of tlie njune. 

BIIIIKOTOH, Eltzatietii, the most celebrated Engli.sh feinalo singer of her day, 
was the daughter of a Qeniian imisiciau mimed Weiehsel, and b. in" London, 1769. 
She earl)^ cuine forwai-d as a performer on the piano aii<l as a composer; and liaving 
married her music-master, Thomas B., appearx^d wdtii brilliant success on the opera 
stage ill Dublin in 1786. Returning to London, she was engaged at Covent Garden at 
the then imhcard-of salary of £1000 for the season. She perfected her musical education 
under Sacchini in Paris, who wrote for her his opera, Imir- cle Ca-sfyo, yvliile she yvas 
singing in Kaples, 1704. She appeared subsequently in Yenice and Rome w'ith the 
greatest applause. In 1799, her first husband I)c?iug dead, not without siispieicn of 
poison, she married a ; Frenchman of the nan c of Florissant, and returned to London, 
1801, where she received £4000 for sis months, alternately at Oovent Garden 





and Dniry Lane. retired from the sta«“e in /iqiqv « 4 . -h 

i^oonied't.a t!,.‘ »raf,assadur exorbitant “ ‘‘ The empre4^ofn“^^^ 

BILL IJ i A2LIAi!£jEJ! i. feee Act OS' Paeuamejjt and Paeliameht 
BILLITOII , an island in the Dutch East Indies hetW"en the « c r,f 5 « 

b7u:t‘c;uvmeta ilT.i™ 'Sfn fro.nthe'itter 

It is said to contain Oaoo sq.Ju. and SO.OOO^nhabitants. It Is riclfk hon and timber 

Luion m i^^ooGs shipped uiuita* the cure of a swpercargo, to be disposed of by liim to the 
best advantao'e, for tbe beneiit of bis employers ^ifeposca oi d> iiim to the 

u became necessary to resort to parliament. During tile r<ngn of licnrv VIII no^mw 

s'srf .‘s.ts Kf - r,ri;3' sai't 'tsHF r 

observed, the inquiry under a bill of attainder, or of pains" and emireh" in 

the band ol parluiiiicid, wlio might dispense at their pleasure with such ’rules and fa-ml 

imsuitable to the purpose in hand AVceor hnVh H 
inost o£ the cases (i which we iuwe referred, the bills wek passed upon etddenca^^y^^^ 

failiicioixt oreven admissilile in a court of hiw- and 
tliere are even niSvanccs wiiore pariies were attainted, and punished, ^vilhoiit tbeVeheini^- 
against them at ail, and even without their beint" liea’vl in tiuin* ru r 
Imdor the Stuarts the exlraordinmy .node of IrocU h g i. Si 
wf^Vn”^ and it has been still seldomer i&d rii e ,hra«‘Ss^n of he 

house of Hanover. The Jacobite tnovcnient in Scotland, after the union wlif^w 
oouijti}', was proGuctj.ve of several instances of iiarliauientarr attainder wiiich* ]in\V 
ever, resulted merely lu tlie ['orfeilure of the estates of the attainted parties and these 
nttauiders were likewise unattended with the harsh, and in too nvinv inst*iTirr>^ 
consequences, vhicli v, -ere formerly the inevitable results of treason ‘so eiXfoVd f 
regard to bdls ol pains ami penalties, perhaps the two most ren-Vrkable inslmSl are 

S,o°iv”S"l8lf and of Card 

tie Pweedings of p.ariiamrnt in passing Mils of attainder, and of pains mid penal- 

regard to other bills. ’ But Ibcharties wlk are 
i d'ocoeclmp are admitted to defend themselves bv counsel and wip 

liousc.s. In tlie best of times, tliis sumnuny powe'r cf parliament to 
regarded with jealous^'; but wdienever a iitiin<»‘ 
undoubtedly the highest form of pavliamenuuT 
In^sfw aJf ."’^‘'■''''yw'n's. tiio commons arc but acensers and advocates; wliile the 
lords alone aie judges of the crime. On (he other hand, iu passing bills of attainder 
t e offSr'^bnftT'^ themselves by no accusation, nor are their powers directed against 
t iesaf the wl .inrisdiction, and with the same responsiliili- 

of the c™. 1^' '■’® >'y the unanimous iudgment 

. irmsllf'i nif"f ‘1? ?omn,ons.-May>s of Parliar.ent, Sd elition; 

I • Uy. in passing Uilis of attainder, the bishops, contrary to the practice in cauit'^d 
itnpeaoliments, take part in the proceedings, and vote ^ practice in capital 

_ n such parliamentary attainders, the bill sets out, by way of preamhle the facts and 
evidence on wluch it is fotmded, and concludes, by way of emetment that tL accuSd 
IS heicby convicted and attainted of high treason, and shall suffer the nains of death 
and incur all forfeitures as a ,.^rson atfaiSted of liigh tmaTm” In the case of Mins and 
?n«eftr’ P>'ea»>5>'e generally assumes the facts as proved, and prMecds to 

mem awai-de,T Penalties; that is, the deprivations, indignities, and otLr punish- 
ment awaidcd. See Attainder, Paks and Penalties. Bill in Parliament ^ 
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BILL OF ATTAIXBEB The constitution of the ITnited States ex]>ressly 

declares (art. i, sec. 9) that “no hill of aUainduT or ex-pod-facio lixw sliali he 
passed.’* 


BILL OF COMPLAIIVT II'T CHAlSiCERY {apJr), is the same as a declaration 
in an action at huv, a libel in admirall^' courts, (u* (in Liiglaml) an alh-gation in a 
siriritual court. It is a complaint in writing addressed to the chaneeilor. givitig the 
names of the parties to the suit, a slatenientof the matters on ^Yhieh the coinplaimuit 
relies, tlie allegations ^vhich be makes, the assertions tliat the matters complained of are 
ceealrarv to equity, and a pravor for relief. Ordinarily, such a bill consists of iiino 
parts: 1, the ad(liW.s; 2, the names of the parties; 3, statements of tlic plaintiff’s case; 
4, a general charge of confederacy; 5, the allegations of (lie deffmdant’s prelenses; (1, the 
clause of the jurisdiction ; 7, a ]U'ayer that the cieffmdant may ansvrer ; 8, a prayer for 
relief; 0, a prayer for process. Iji iveent prattice tlie y confederacy” and the reference 
to the defendant’s probable answer, and also the jiirisdicUoii clause, are omitted, except 
where confederacy and fraud arc speciticaliy charged. 

TILL OF COSTS is an account stating articu’iatcly and in detail the charges and dis- 
bursenumls of an attorney or solicitor in the conduct of Ills client’s business; and which 
costs may be recovered under the regulaticns of the, atiorneys' and soUeilcrs’ act, 6 and 
7 Yict. c'! 73. feee Costs. 

BILL OP COSTS {anL\ the statement of items that make up the full amount of 
costs ill a suit. It is assessed hy the proper court officer, and the tax may he demanded 
before the payment of the main bill 

BILL OF CREDIT, a paper issued and circulated as money by a government. 
Though the federal constitution denies to tlio slates the power to ff-suc such bills of credit, 
it is indirectly done hi banking when the bills of a Lank authorized by a state are issued 
as money. ■ ■ # ' 

EIIL or KfCEFTIOHS is a statement -;f objections, by rvay of appeal, against the 
ruling or charge of a judge in a civil ciiusvc. See Tjual. 

BILL OF EXCEPTIOKS (mde), a written statement of objection to a decision of a 
court ou a point of law. nuule by eitlier parly in a case, and certhied ]jy the judge making 
tlie decision excepted to. The'object of a l3ili of exceptions is to brislg the points com'- 
plained of before the proper court for review and possible reversal of the decision. 

BILL OF EXCEAHG-S, a document purporting to be an instrument of pecuniary obli- 
gatiou for value received, and wliieli is employed for the purpose of scuiing a debt in a 
inanner convenient to the parlies coneerned. " The original and simple idea of a bill is 
this: Two parties residing at a distance from each other can settle tlnur transactions 
without the trouble or risk of sending money direct from ihe debtor to the erediloi’. Thus, 
A and B are two parties in business" in London; and 0 and B are increhatils in Cadiz. 
A owes 0 blOOO; and D owes I> a like sum. Instead of A sending casli to C, and 1) to 


B, A pays B and receives B’s. bill o.u B, whieh he sends to C, who receives the amount 
from D; so that the transaction llirongbout is settled, vrithoni a farthing in money being 
sent fro’u Cadiz to London, or froiu London 1o Cadiz. Another simple idea or a bill is 
this: (hic person owes another .£100 for goods, for wiiich be is tfi have credit, for three 
TOontlis. The creditor, however, not being able conveniently to be without tlio inomw 
for that length of time, gets from the debtor an obligiition or "bill bearing that the £100 
is to bo paid in three months. This bill, Ijc-ing a negotiable instrumout, will be dis- 
counted hy a banker, or other capitalist, who now' stands in the position of Die creditor, 
and rcctuves payment wiicn the bill is due. Tims, a bill of exchange pcrfoimstwo kinds 
of offices in commerce — it saves the transmission of coined money*' and it enables credit- 
ors not only to lix down debtors to a day of payment, but to get tiie use of a sum cquiv- 
aient to the debt (less a small discount) before it is properly due. 

The origin of this important morcanrile instrument is aUri})iited by Idontcsquieu and 
others to the Jews and Lombards, when banished from Prance and England in tiie Ifftli c., 
for their uspry and other alleged vices, in order the more easily to recover llu* effects they 
had left beliin'd in these countries; but Blackstone sliows its earlier use in the Mogul 
empire in China; and Bepauw, in his PUhsopIucal B<>mrclu\s Ondcti, ims 
attempted to prove that bills of exchange w'ere In use among that people, and particu- 
larly among the Athenians. Hoivever this may be, it is certain that hitherto no trace of 
them has been discovered either in the Roman'eode., or in any other system of ancient 
jurisprudence. The first notice of them in modern times occurs about the middle of Dio 
12th e., and by the end of the 1-itIi they Iiad irot into gen(u*al use in all tlic camimcrcial 
states of Europe. In England, from about Die middle of the 14lh c. down to Die lime of 
James 1,, and for many years after, bills of exchange were restricted to Dh^ purposes of 
foreign eominerce. What are culled Inland bills—ihat is, bills drawn bv ami iq^on per- 
sons resident in this country— were not employed much earlientban the reign of CliaVles 
II., and even then they were regarded with distrust and jealousy bv Die English judges. 
Another restriction upon bills of exchange was, that the privilege of their use w’as con- 
ffned to parties that were merchants; and there is an old case tried bv tae court of 
king’s bench, in the days of William and Mary, wiierc it w'us decUled that an action ou 
a foreign bill of exchange could not be maintained, because the defendani; was a yadk- 



man, and not n niercliant? 
the Avants tnid conveDienccs of societ3-, and • 
pri be a pariy to a bill transaction, Avithoiit tu 

in bx-otland, inland bills Avere put on the same footino* 
the BcoUish parliameut piassed in 1600. ^ 

A bib of exciiang’e, as distinguished from a pTOJiii^^soT'Miote 
books to oe a Avritten and open letter of request, addressed by; 
drawer, to anoUier person called tliedraAvee, desirino^him to 
edher to tlie draaver iiimscif or to a third party called the 

alter its date, or after it is ] 

the bill in token of Ids agreeing: to this request, he 
tution of tiic bill itself, no particular form of w ' 
istic qualities clearly appear on the face of it, .. 

a bill of excliange is only good for a certain sum in 

deiiyery oi goods or properly otlier tlmn money, would be invalid 

ticuiar words arc required in a bill or note it’' ' 

posaiy , to their costonicary form. To this general tule" Imwevkrth A , 

iiegotiaWe bills or notes for less than 20«. ...it 

bj til.. 1 , Ueo m. c. oO. s. 1— made perpetual by the. 27 Geo. III. c 16 and 7 G- 
c. 0— such bills and notes under 20;.'. ai'e illegal, and above this amoinit anrl lot, ur x- 
are also void unkss thej^ specify the name aScldac^tAMrolX person 
to v hose Older they aio made payable, and arc attested by one su’oseiked witness at the 
least, and bear date at or before the time, when they areisued, imd are made mwab I 
wiUm daj s after the date, and are in the form prescribed hy the act. There are also 
certain forms proscribed Avitii respect to checks, and Avith respect to hills and note«: 
issued and reissuable by bankers at certain distances. 

In regard to foreign bills, the risk of miscarriage to which they are liable in their 

Srif wrib ” mu 11™ e T 

luac IS, AUiiing out lvo or three of the same form and tenor and trausmhtino* thnm t -. 
iie payee by di&rent diminols, so that if one or two of the hnlivkfual“of alv s^an 
lost, the other miglit reach its destination. The first of the set that is present^ ami 

fomikrbinsirc™ 

in a.niaiiacs and other publications in common use. By .sections 8 and 5 of tiic act it is 
proviood that tlie duties on bills drawn out of the United Kine-dom shaU bo denoted b\' 

before negotSgt S p,^^ 

The following are the usual forms of the bills of exchange; 

FOPwM OP A FOREIGIT BILL. 

£1000. Tx.r . 1 7 Ao-O 

of this first of excljauge (second and third ’unpaid)* pay the 
order ot A B one thousand pounds sterling, value received. ^ 

To E, F., London. ^ 

A'OEM OF AK INLAND BILL. 

Two months after date, [or “at sight,” or “on deml^d''” m’’“^ft'5kV?5f,ft., 
sigldp pay to Mr. or order, one liundicd pou^ls fofvaiufkcefvclT 
.10 AlR. j merchant, Ln&tol, payable at , q P) 

FOEW OF A BILL ABOVE OXE AXD UXDER FIVE POUXBS. 

WhM and wKmldaf ■ year, 

value meS the%uni of , 

ToE. F. of . G. H. D 

^'‘‘bout the interposition of a third party; and there are other modiflea 
)V whho.''if » n” ^ proauited for acceptance, which may be dcfFnecl to be SVact 

.r»Uta.»Mto. AcepU, Up o.^. bialh5tadSrCfAS. rf.ldS 


ixut all restraints on such jnstruments gradually yielded to 

‘ ‘^^Td now any one capable of making a contract 

regard to position, calling, or occupation. 

with foreign bills, by an act of 

' (q.v.), is defned in Iuav- 
a person who is called the 
pay a certain sum of money, 

.1 -fA x ™ payee, within a cerium time 

on demand. If the drawee Asire. 
„3 is called the accepter. For the coiistl- 
woras is necessary, provided its character- 
it, as an essentially pecuniary instrument; 

L moneju such an instrument for the 
, -’-I* But although no par- 

is always advisable to adhere, as much as 
re are exceptions: 
- ---r are void; and 

Geo. IT. 
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cargo,” or on conditio'n'orgettin'ff^'e^rt^n' itoo'i'lfv f "'*1'' “’vessel’s 

goods arc sold, oi^ when certaio. funds come to hand certain 

iieicl kv Sie“dS°ofo?lir1ay^^ all its parts, may eitl.er be 

tlio acceptor, or it m;iy at once be ti-iiiqfpriifi’ presented for piivnient to 

it. for its\ailuo at maiurity and in tbe mZ l^ mdomnwat^.), the iiulokii. taking 

hoWer can'onfy thtn procwl’TrrecoCi” a/ hw 

form nnder a wcent act. the 18 and 10 Viet c V- =>’ “ ^'wy speedy 

tolrciand, 'vviiero the old form of action still •nrevill-.^^p'^f^' t^cc® not cxtenll 

niay be enforced oven more summarily rvd bout Vo fceot and payment of bills 

of tn-o old Scotcli acts passed in 1081 Ld 1090^ sV,. tWot. Provisions 

REX-En-AL. Bills are .Vmetimes ’diw vn ..rsiMo ,Pkc'missory-sote, 

date;” and in these cases it is doubtful Vhcliim- t’hr. demand,^ or at ‘‘one day’s 
payment beyond the literal time snecifi crTiV tw. ““y® grace allowed for 

special casei, bills, by the statate oTlimim ioVVVV t^r>less in 

prfiscrif)Eion (q.r.) in Scotland do not V-Ve tVhc England, and by 

lu tite United States tliere lias snranV VV .? V! o V ‘ for six years. 

■whieli is not much known in L<vhnd °ThiVc -nVlVJ "''il!"'- with biiis of exchange 
rent obii.giition by indorsement to tmibo tiV. f con.s.sls in sellin.g bills wilhout a concur- 
thc usual form tlfrot^Sra ban V °a meW, ff v’’ di.scounting Itis bilks bt 

or dealer in ibis Wud^f in“ utt.Tc S ‘‘ ^'roker 

mou^Mnarket and tlie creditworthiUs of the VcccntV to the state of tlio 

stands in the place of the drawer, undertakes al riil-s .,nJ 'V ‘^v ‘''®’ ‘i'® P’^rehaser 
the power of legally exacting payment Tht mnfVV’ i ®«storti«- of 'he bill, has 

discounting irftAoMf re«!/m. ^ ■■ ' transact mg with bills is called 

debt M^as^TOdh?? h?Scl'iHo‘ ^f^se is a document constitutino- a 

£100 A cannot fonvenfeX^fth? amoV^ negotiation. A owe^B 

and 0 (a banker) discounts, i.e. for a coSmion f ‘t; B draw.s on A, 

the money at once, A obtains time, while C ml- e" ‘o B. B Urns gets 

ities have had the effect of inducing bills to rosoVtwl ^to advancing. These facil- ' 
value IS given and in whicli one party gfves fte usWAds I®’’ '“^,®t“ey where no 
ot uTi Other. In the above case for example l^t ii« onw ^iccummodaiion 

yet accepts B’s draft. If 0 discounts tho htil if A does not owe B, but 

bea^xssi'iS?“^ 

Ur cr, p„„ a.. ,0 ™L 
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rmicli fratid and rasli speciilation, and^ have been made to suppress tlie 

^ so without unduly interfering wdtli the negotiation of 

f this country an inland bill of escliange is' one 

of wlHcu u.e dia^^ ei; and. draw^ m the same state; if the drawee lives ii? another 

exchange is negotiable,, and may pass 
tluoiij^h ...Hj iiYmbei^oi. nanas^ betoie payment. The transfer may be by indorsement 
euaeiY^ ni bian.v -or ^ m tu 11; the first method requires only the name of the pa 3 “ee 
^ipoii cue back, in \\ Inch case the oill passes from hand to liancl as pia^mble to bearer- in 
the -second method a person is named to whom pa^-inent is to be made, W'hose indorse- 
becomes necessary to a further transfer. When so indorsed as to be made 
pa} ab.e ^ nearer, it becomes, like money, the propertj^of whomsoever receives it in ecod 
faith raiu loi a consideration, even from a thief. If the drawee, upon presentation 
re uses to pay, the imlorser becomes liable to the holder. If the last indorser is com’- 
pe led to pay m fui , he may i a turn recover in full from either of the preceding 
nidorsers^^ I he holder however, is not required to pursue any prescribed order as 
befAveen the indorsers, but may bring suit against whichever of them he prefers; and 
the mie thus selected has the same right of action against any preceding indorser. Where 
a bill IS made payable by successive indorsements to several payees, they are liable 
jointly, and only for their respective shares. ■ . 

lu law, eY«rjpiidors(Mnent is lielcl to be a contract, so. tliat, thougb the ori<^mal bill 
should be vou , the indorser will_ yet be responsible. If tlie payee assents to a condi- 
tional Acceptance ol :m unconditional bill, be is bound thereby; but be is not oblin-ed to 
take such an aceeptaiico. If the drawee refuses to pay, “protest” is usually maclc as 
in case of t.ie non-payinoiit of a promissory note due to a bank. bTotice to the drawer 
and uidoi-scrs must be promptly given in this or some other form. Bills of exebanae arc 
made payable either at sight, or in a certain number of days “after sivht ” The 
drawee is entitled to “ three days’ grace” before payment. If the holder, for a eonsid- 
ci Ation, agrees with the drawee to extend the time of payment, the drawer and indorsors 
arc dtseiiargod unle.ss they give their assent to such a^eement. i-uoisois 

BILL OF HEALTH, a certificate or instrument, signed by consuls or other nroner 
authorities, delivered to the masters of ships at the time of tieir clearin- ^t from ^ 11 
The of ’^omg particularly subject to infectious disorders, .certifying 

! ^ “ 1 “^ ‘ ship sailed. A clean bill imports that at thi 

time the ship sailed uo intectious disorder was known to exist. A suspected bill coui- 

dkorLTln't there were rumors of au infectious 

imno^i . ti! ti" actually appeared. A foul bill, or the absence of a clean bill 

cSFSIaIwot/ when the vessel sailed. See M'Cullougb’s Cbmnier- 

s'E” " “»■“ •> “ “r ss 

. a written accusation, cliardng a person or persons with 

If the Tu“ySvrtlkrSie“mre usually through tile district attorne>^ 

delink of tlris‘‘bistrnm-rf^^ expressed, or indorsed thereon by the consiglor; and the 
suffice Vmss an delivery of tbi goods-wiil 

iiiSSi* 

fee sCpp1bf/in consignment or indorsement 

b, SS, J SSit'sss io“£“ si's:; »' t ; 
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dereiulaiit, in giving notice or pleading- set-oil:, must give n bill of paitieiiiar: 
be pi-eeliidoil from giviiig evidence in support of it at 'lbe trial. 


or lie will 


BILL OF PF-JIVILEGE. In England, the form of proceeding iigainst an attorney of 
liie court, ^Yilo is not fiubject to arrest. 

BILL OP RIG HTS {a/de). The federal coiistilntion makes no special declaration of 
personal rights, but neurly ail the state consiilutloiis supply tiie omission, some of them 
at great length. The bilTof rights is merely a statement of those nallonai and [>0111 lea! 
inmiiniitiesThat all men enjoy and share in common. 


.BILL ,0B . EIGHTS. ;.. :See liiGiiTS. 


BILL OB SALE is a wriling under seal, e'^ idencing a grant or assignment of chntto’.s 
piirsoned. The occasions to v,’hich these instruinents"^[xrcrco:nmoniy made applicable arc 
s ',lcs of fixtures and furniture in a house; of ibe stock of a shop, of the good-will of a 
i)usiness, of au office, or Ibe like. But thdr most imporhmfc use is in the transfer of 
property in ships, which, b.dng held in shai-es, cannol, in general, be delivered over on 
eacli clninge of ptirt ownership. Such bill of sale may be eh her absolute or c onditional : 
in the former case, operating as a conveyance, and in the latter, as a security. By the 
17 and 18 Viet. c. 33" passed to prevent frauds upoi^ creditors by secret bills of sale, it is 
|vrovidcd that every bill of sab must be filed in the court, of queen’s bench within 21 
days after its execution, togetlier with an affidavit of the time of such hill of sale being 
given, and a clescriptiou of the residence iind occupation of the deponent, and of every 
ktlesting witncs.s of such hill of sale, otlierwi^e iiVviH be vohl, as against assignees in 
ba.’ikruptcy and insol v(?ncy, and creditors. The residence and {)ccu])ation of each attest- 
ing witness should appear in the bill of sale, a.ml also in the siffidavit. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, tlitj practice of dispositig </f various kinds of 
movable pi'operly, inore particularly household furniture and .‘^aocks of goods in trade 
by bill of sale, le'ad.s to great and injurious deceptions; for as the seller, by an arrange- 
inentwdlli the buyer, sometimes retains possession, and is in th.e eye of the world a? 
much the proprietor as ever, lie is enabled to cany on his affairs, and got credit as usual. 
Bee Deputed OwxttKsiiip. 

BILL OF SIGrIIT. The law on this subject is regulated by the customs regulation act, H 
and 4- Will. IV, c. 53, s. SI and 25, and is to the etfect that when a merchant is ignorant 
of the real qnan';i‘L ; or qualities of any goods assigned to him, so that he is iiriahlo to 
nnke a perfect entry of them, he must acquaint the collector or comxdroiler of the dw 
enmstanee; and the collector is andiorized, upon the irapta-tcr or his {laent making oatii 
that lie cannot, for want of full information, make a perfect (miry, to receive an entry 
by bill of sight for the ]uckagei!, by the best description 'which ('an be given, and to 
grant warrant that the same may be landed and examined by tiie importer, in presence 
of tii3 Oafficers; and within three days after any goods shall have been so landed, tin? 
itsiporter shall make a perfect entry, and shall eiiUcr pay d(,>\vn the duties, or shall duly 
warehoase the same. In default of perfect eniry wifnin three days, such goods are to 
be taken to the queen's warehouse; and if the inrporter shallyiot wilhiu on<' month make 
perfect entry, and pay the dutie.s thereon, or on such ])arls us can be civ 1 for home- 
u^e, together with charges of moving and warehouse rents, such goods s..ua be sold for 
payment of the duties. 

BILLOT STOEE, a license under the customs regailatlon act, tlic S and 4 Will. IV. 
c. 53, granted by tiie (uistom-liouse to merchants to carry such stores and provisions as 
are necessary for a voyage, custom-free. 

BILL OE VICTUALITO, or ViCTiTAiJXf-} Bfll, is a document relating to the stores put 
on board a ship when leaving a British porl ; it is a safeguard in re'ieren(.‘e to customs 
duties, and is regulu'Cl by a clause in an act passed in 1853. The master of a ship, on 
hiaving a. British port, for a voyag(3 'which (fait and liome) v/ill not occupy less than 40 
days, receives from the customs authorities an onh-r or permis.sion for" the shipment 
of such .stores and victuals as may he required — the data being the numhor of crew 
and pa.ssengers, and the ])rohahle duruiion of the voyage. When these ar(3 shipped, 
the m-ister preDare.s a correct acicount of tbcin, and of any other stores at that time in 
tiie vessel, and this account, when a^pproved and counterdgued by the customs officers, 
constitutes the victualing bill. No storcjs are ailow(?d to he taken on board the ship. 
Tior any articles taken on board to be deemed as stores, unless they be specilied in ibis 
document. 

BILLOM, a t. of Franco, in the department of Piu-de-Doine, situated on a hill 14 ui. 
e.s.e. of Olarmont. It is one of the most ancient .ov/ns of AuvergLe, and was formerly 
surrounded by^walls, Avhich have now disappeared; its commerce and manufactures 
have also declined. ^ So early as 1455, a university w-as founded at Billom, wdiich a 
century later passed into the hands of the Jesuits, and avas governed by them until the 
suppression of their order. Pop. 76, 3,737, chiefly engaged in the manufacture of earth- 
enware. 

BILLOH (see BiTT.riJON) js an alloy' of copper and .silver, in wliicli tlie copper pred<'>rni- 
nates, and which is use<l in some countries 'for the smaller d(mominations of money. 
Tlio g^mehen ol North Germany — o. g., corrcspoiuXs nearly to an English penny — is oi 



BI'MA, a seaport in. Sumbawa,. one of the Siincla isles, and capital of a state of tlie 
same name, in lat. 8^ 30' s., and lonp;. 119° east. It is on a bay of the n. coast, ])eing 100 
m. to the e. of Siimbawa, a town, feudally dependent on its\sullan. Its chief exports 
are horses and timber. 

BI'MAH, a river of India, a ])ranch of die Kistnah (q.v.), rises in tlie table-land of the 
district of Poona, in the presidency of Bombay, at an elevation of 3090 ft, above the 
level of the sea, and following in a houtli-eastward direction, falls into the Ivistna, in n. 
lat. 16° 24', e. long. 77° 20', alter a course of more than 500 miles. 

BI'MAKA (Bat. two-handcdl, in some zoological systems, the 'first order of mammaHa 
(q.v.), an order containing the hiiinan species alone. See Man. Others reject this order 
altogether, reclaiming against this classification of man with brutes, and maintaining 
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B., and is about the size of an English fourpenny silver-piece. The object is to avoid 
the bulkiiK-ss of copper coin ; but B. , besides affording facilities for counterfeits, is dirty 
and inelegant. 


BILLS GE nOBTALITY are accoimts of the births and deaths wltiiin a certain dis- 
trict; and they were an expedient, 'with the view of comniunicating to the inlnilniants of 
London, to tlie court, and to the constituted authorilies of the city,' accurate iiiformatloii 
Tcspccting the increase or decrease in the numlier of deaths. "These bills were com- 
menced in 15ir3, during a lime when the plague vras bu^3' with its ravages; luit they 
vr(;re not continued uninterruptedly until the occurroncc oi: another plague in 1603, front 
which period,^ up to the [)re.sent time, they have been continued from wexL to week, 
excepting durbig the great tire, when the deaths of twaj or three weeks were given in ono 
bill. In 1005, the parishes comprised within tlie B. of Dl. included tin/ 97 parishes 
within the vralls, IG parishes v, itbout the walls, and 0 contiguous out-paris'hes in l\[id- 
dlcsex and Surny. In 1GG2. the city of We.stmiij.ster -was included in Li/ bhi*^: in 1036, 
tbe punshc's of Islington, Lambeth, b-ejmey, biewiiigTon, Hackney, and Bedritf. (Itlier 
additions were made from lime to time. At present, the weekly"' .B. Oi 21. inciude the 
97 ijanshe.s.wiLhia the wails, IT iparLlies without the walls, 24 but-parishes in l\nddie- 
ficx and Surrey, including the, district churches, and 10 parishes in ihe city tuid liberties 
of bVest minster. The parishes of M.aiyIebone and bt. Pancras, with some others, which, 
at. the beginningof last century, i]<ad only 9150 inhabitants, but now contain a raiadiy 
increasing populrilion, were never icclmled in the bills. 

But these biil.s arc now, from vrant of pro|>er machinery, of little, or no value, and 
the only true bill is now tlrat prcpaixd at the register-general’s oftlce, under the new reg- 
istration act. The first of tho.se wecikly bills was commenc'd Jan. 11, 1840, and the 
series has been continued from tlint time without interruption. Bee vViiartou’s Law 
2d edition, 13G0, and Knight's London. 

BILL, TRUE. See Bill of Indictment. 


BIISTOI^, a t. in South StalTordshire, situated on a rising ground about 3 m. s.e. of 
Wolverbampton. Pop. ’71,24,188. It forms a part of the purl iainent ary borough of 
Wolveiiiampton. It has exteTisivc iron and coal mines, iron smelt ingwvorks, iron-foun- 
dries for making machinery, besides wmrks for manufacturing tinplate goods, japanned 
and enameicd wares, nails, wdre, scre-ws, and coarse pottery." It is the ceniev, indeed, 
of the hard w’ are trade, and consequently a very busy place. Fine saricl, adapted for 
metal-casting, is found here. Upwards of 700 persons died of cholera here both in 1832 
and 1840. 


BIIMA, a t. of the Sahara, Central Africa, situated in lat. 18° 40' n., long. 14° e., on 
an oasis called the Wady Kawxas, on the route between Murzuk and lake Tsad. It is 
the capital of the Tibu country, and important as a resting-place of caravans crossing the 
desert. Dates grow abundantly here; and large quantities of salt are collected from 
lakes in the vicinity for export'to Bornu and Sudan. 

BILSA, or Bhilsa, a t. of India, in [Mahva, in the territory of Gwalior, Scindia’s 
dominions, on the right bank of tlie Betwa, 188 m. s. from Gwmlior, and 82 m. me. from 
Bhopal, It is situated on an elevated mass of trap rock, and has a fort imdosed 
by a stone w’all, and furnished with square towers and a ditch. Out.side the Avails are 
some spacious .streets, and many good'hoiLses. B. was takem from the Hindus by 8am- 
suddin, Altam.sh, sovereign of Delhi, in 1230; and after several times changing" hands 
'between Hindu and Mussulman masters, Avas finally incorporated Avith the empire of Delhi 
by Akbar, in 1570. The population is about 30,000. B. and the pergunnah of Avhich it is 
the capital, are said to yield a rcA^nue of 325,000 rupees. The finest tobacco produced in 
India is from a small piece of land, about three acres, near Bilsa. Its .superiority is 
s.'ud to be entirely owing to careful cultivation. There is at B. a brass cannon, of beau- 
tiful Avorkmansliip, said’ to have been made by order of Jehangir, 194 ft. in length, Avith 
a bore of 10 in. 


BILSOK, Tho.aias, 1538-1616; an English author, bishop of 'Worcester and Win- 
chester, and a member of the privy council. Among his Avorks are The True 
between Ob vidian SnbjecMon and tfnehridian ItehclJwn (a vindication of queen Eliza- 
beth’s course towuird ihe Ioav countries), The Perpetual Go'cernnient of Chmfs Church, 
etc. 
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that Uio distance between bim and tbem is too great to be represented as that between 
two orders iu one class, or even between two classes of a zoological system. In assign- 
ing a place in this manner to man among animals, naturalists of course consider exclu- 
sively or chietiy his animal nature and bodily frame. The name li has reference to the 
hands (q.v.) vrfdeh terminate his anterior limbs; monkeys and lemurs, which, having 
opposable thumbs in all the four extremities, may be regarded as liaving four hands, 
although much less perfect than the human, are called c/addrummia (q.v.); but none of 
the iidhinor aiiimals are as man is. 

BDII’MI, an island that never existed, supposed by Ponce de Leon to be among the 
Bahamas, and to contain the fountain that iiad power to restore youth and beauty. He 
found Florida, but neitlier any such island, nor any remarkable fountain. 

BIITAB’, a t. of Persia, in the province of Azerbijan, cliarmingly situated on the 
banks of the Sofi ChaKa feeder of lake Urumiyah), In the midst of orchards and vine- 
yards, alioiit 55 m. s.s.wx of Tabriz. B. contains about 15(l0 houses; tlie streets are very 
clean, many of them having a stream of pure -water, which is here very plentiful, fiorv- 
ing down the center. B. forms a dependency of Alaraghalq paying 4000 tomans of 
revenue, and furnishing a quota of 400 men to the Azerbijan army. 

BI¥AEY COMPOOTB. See Bikaky Theohy. 

BIN APwY STARS. See Double St.ars. 

BI¥AEY THEOEY, in chemistry, takes cognizance of the mode of construction of 
?«alts. It assumes that all salts contain merely two substances, which either are both 
simple, or of which one is simple, and the other a com])ouud playing the part of a sim- 
ple body. The best and most familiar illustration of the B, T. is conunon salt or chlo- 
ride of sodium (iNaCl), which is constructed of the metal sodium (Na) and the non-metal 
(jhlorine (01), and is at a glance seen to bo a hinfinj comptyuad (a c*ompound of two). In 
like manner, fluor-spar, or the fluoride of calcium (Cal'*), consists of tlie metal calcium 
(Ca>and the non-metal fluorine (P); iodide of potassium (Kl), largely employed in pho- 
tography, of potassium (K) and iodine (I); and bromide of silver (AgBr), also useful in 
pliolography, of silver (Ag) and bromine (Br). Considerable difllculiy is experieiiced in 
including all salts under the B. T., but in many cases the apparent difliculty may be got 
over. Thus, saltpeter, or the nitrate of potash (KO,iSO:,), according to the ordinary 
mode of representing its corapositioii in symbols, naturally breaks up into potash (KC)) 
and nitric add (NO.-,); but in this form it cannot Ise correctly included in the B. T. If, 
however, tiie same elements be arranged differently, ns when The nitrate of potash 
(KAIO,;) is represented as containing the metal potassium (K) and the compound non- 
metal nitrationide (NOg). the latter playing the part of chlorine or other simple substance, 
the apparent baiTicr to tlie introduction of such salts into the list of those comprehended 
under the B. T. to a great extent disappears. The following table will represent this 
more clearly: 

sy:4bols. 

Ordinary Binary 

Way. Tlieoiy. 

Chloride of sodium. Ka,0l Na,Cl 

Nitrate of potash. IvO.hrOr, K.,NOb 

Sul phate of soda KaO, SO^ Na, SO4 

Carbonate of lime. CaO,CO« Ca,COs 

Much, liowever, remains to be cleared up, and in very many cases the B. T. does not 
answer the purpose of including all salts under one class. See Salts; see also Ciiem- 
isTuy. ■ ■ ■ ' 

BIEAS'CO, at, of Lombardy, about 11 m. n.w. of Pavia. It is defended by a castle, 
where, in Sept., 1418, Beatrice di Tenda, wife of the duke Filippo Maria, was beheaded 
by order of her Imsbaiid, wlio unjustly suspected her of infidelity. Pop. about 1000. 

EIH-BIE-KILISA' (One Thousand and One Churches), the name of extensive ruins in 
the pashaiic of Karamania, Asia Minor, and 20 m. n.n.w. ofthc town of Karaman. 
The ruins consist chiefly of the remains of Byzantine churches, evidently of great 
antiquity, and some of very considerable size. B. is supposed to be the ancient Lysira, 
where the cripple was healed by St. Paul. 

BIHCKE, a t, of Belgium, province of Hainaiit, on the Haine, about 10 m. e.s.e. of 
Mods. It is well built and w'ulled, with a tine square, ornamented with a fountain, and 
has manufactures of leather, cutlery, potterv, glass, etc., and a considerable trade in 
kce, paper, marble, and coal. Pop 70, about 7000. 

BINBEABAIST', a t on the right bank of the Jumna, is situated in the district of 
Muttra and lieutenant-governorship of the n.w. provinces. It is in lat. 27'" 34' n., and 
long. 77'’ 45' e., being 823 m. to the n.\Y. of Calcutta, and 92 to the s. of Dellii. The 
population of B., almost exclusively Hindu, was, in 1871, 21,500. The performance of 
religious rites appears to be the principal business of the place. Crowds of pilfitrims 
come from all parts of India, more particularly in honor of Krishna; and, through tlia 
munifleehee of wealthy devotees, sacred edittces are constantly becoming more numerous 
Here, as at Benares, the immediate margin of the river is occupied by flights 
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of stepb, 0 . gliaiits, as tliej". are called. These extend for about a raile’alono- the bank 
being constructed or red stone, tvhicb is brougUt from Jeypore, nearlv diLnt 

BINBWEEB. See CowiLTULrs. 

BIMEiT (tlio ancient lincum or Bmffvtim), a t. in the rri'and-ducliv of ITesse-Darnv 
‘‘ country on tiie left bank of tho Rhine, ami on 

bTthe Ro-aliV'in 1 genorany supposed to have been built 

by tnc iio. nii^ and t.Jled t.io bridge of Drusus. Pop. ’75, 6404 who are cliieflv 
engaged in dipibanu acture of fustian, leather, flannel, anhobacco. TI o hne is ex ^ 
sive y cuiuvated m the surrounding eouatry. The celebrated Scharlacbber-er wfne te 
prodiiocd m tne vineyard of the same name, near the villaae of RiideS In the 
vicinity or t le town is the liochusberg, vvitli a chapel, to whidi annual pUcrrSia4s are 
made. Ca tne declivity of the hill are still to be seen the ruins of the old castle Thlown 
up by the l i'onch in 1689),in which the etnperpr Eon.T id w as detaLed 
has .aon in ii,, j eat llOo. On the other side of the Eahe is the Eupert-sber'r with the 
rums of a monastery, m whicli St. Hildegarde resided in the 12th centii -v “RpI vw 
town IS tlie celebrated Bingf^ocli, formerly a very dangerous point in the 

^ rocks Wiiich, with the exception of a" narrow 

passage to rough which the waters rushed loud and furious, stretched across the river* 
but in lie year 1^534, these ^cks were partially blown up, so that the?? S no lom^^^^ 
any gt eat danger. In the middle of the river stands the tovrer, in which accordin<"to 
the legend lushop Hatto was devoured by rats in the year 989. History? liomnTr fix? 
the date ot toe erection ot the tower in the 13th c., as a toll-house for ?he collection of 
duties on goods passing this point in the river. conecuon ot 

Hiram, 1790-1869; b. Yt. ; a Congregational minister, gTaduate 

whLhe rnufLS'unmisir Sandwich islands, 

BINGHAM, tlosEPii, 1668-1728; an English clergyman, educated at Oxford - n tntAr 
in the CO lege m 1691 and a rector near Winchester 

his Vtdua ile Aniigmu^ of the Chn&tuui Ohurch, He was subsequently rector at Havant 

of f SSo s 

on till ce lailHxms, the New T ode and Erie, the Syracuse and Biriohainton and the 
Albany and Susquehanna; pop. '75, 15,518. It is in a fine ivwicultur-d rpo-fAn •> f/‘^xr 

locarrnSS anddillZi E^^^^ 

?? ti i institution is the New York state asylunf f? S- 

ates^hich aas been in successtul operation for several years. Other institutions ‘ire 
thu Dean college, tho Lingnamton academy, ,a Pioraan Caliiolic academy a hhi’U-sehool 

B daily .and five weeldynewspapo.v^a?e &^^^^ 

of Nc“,t£- .?i Sr" “S““ ““ “■ 

Liverpool canal. It eniehy consists of one long street. It has considerable worsted 
cotton, and paper manufactures. Pop. ’71, 15,952. ^unsiaeiame woibttci, 

{ called hftacle (Pr. IwMtadc), is a wooden box or case for contain. 

^ ® with other apparatus (especially a lamp) essential to its* 

there are generally two binnacles, one fm* the st[4rsouu7 and one 
for the ollicei or seaman wlio “cons” or superintends the steering. Sometimes a lamn 
is so placed as to illuminate two compasses at niaht sometilnes only one ATani- 
improYcmients luive recently been made in binnacles. >.ee Compas? iZLe??’s. ^ ^ 

BINNED, Ar^ios, 1803-47; b. Boston: educated at Browni University studied medi- 
cine, became a merchant, and afterwards devoted himself to science beino* one of tho 
founders and the first president of the Boston society of natural history and of the 
naturalists and geologists, ov? which hVSerunSl his 
^ icgaslator, he promoted the scientific survey of tlie state- he WTote many 
valuable papers u the journal of the natural history society; devotcM y^ars to die Zdv 

JlfoUusJm of the United States and 
hifStln ^ ^ ' published with fine illustrations after 

for a distinguished la^vyer 

or many }faKs <,t the bead of the Pennsylvania bar: director in the TT ■R.friir' 
and trnst{?e to wind up its aifairs. He was a member of con^n’css in "hni i 1 1 

no other pojitioiil oftde. One of lii« great A^rw^the Tffuse of the ohv of PMa 
P'i!f f o'” Stephen Girard. He wrote The Lendm-s of the 

^dmtiny OomtituUon, 
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BiNHSY, Eev. Thomas, B.D., Lf.D.,onc of the most distingiushed modern preacliers 
of the independents in England, was 1). at Iscwctistle in 1798. After ofiicialing as a 
clergyman in In ewport, Isle of Wight, lie in 1829 removed to Londou, where he soon 
acquired extensive popularity. The hall in which he preached becoming loo small 
for liis congregation, AVeigli'lioiise chapel, near Loudou Bridge, was erected for him by 
Ids hearers hi 1833. Here he continued to labor with great success for nearly 40 years, 
attracting around him a large number of the more inteliigent class of young men in the 
ineirojioiis. An address delivered at the opening of the hew chapel, containing animad- 
versions on the English chiirch, brought B. into notoriety from the replies it ^called 
lortli from many Eiig'lisli elerg 3 ^men. He afterwards took the riior(3 liberal side in the 
Ih'vulet coutro\hn'sy regarding" the orthodoxy of certain hymns of high iroi'iic mcrih 
written by the Rev. T. Lyaeli of London. In 1845 he visited Canada and the United 
States; and in 1857-59 made a suecessiul preaching and lecturing tour in Australia. He 
resigned in 1871 the i)a,storate of Weigh-house chapel. Asa preacher, B. was remark- 
able’ less as an orator than for breadth of view, originality of thought, and force of 
expression. Among tlie most popular of his religious works arc: Ooj<i<eki'Hious Clerical 
SorieojifonmU/, The Pmetleal Poicer of Faith, Sennee of Sonci in the Bouse of the Lmxl, 
and Is It Possible to maJee the Bestof Bath Worlds f He died in 1874.— See Memorial 
of edited by John Stoughton, D.D., 1875. 



BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE, a microscope adapted to be used by lioth eyes at 
the same time. It has only one set of object glasses, but the pencil of light, after pass- 
ing these lenses, is divided, and the parts are sent to the eyes separately. The division 
is caused by a trapezoidal prism that is pushed latterally into the pencil of light, cutting 
oif one half; ihe other half goes on direct!}^ to one eye." That part of tlie pencil which 
is obstructed enters the lower face of the prism normally and is not there changed; it 
meets the second face internally at such an angle as causes it to be wIioIIn- retlected and 
to pass back through the glass to the third face; here it is again totally reflected, and it 
passes thence out of llie glass normal]}'’ through tlie fourth face. ThcVesnl!: at all these 
diange.s of direction is to give it a path, slight)}'' oblique, to that of the unchanged ray, 
that will carry it through an oblique tube to the second eye. The rays of light cross in 
the objective; hence, to obtain a stereoscopic effect — that is, to cause’ the object to stand 
forth as a solid, its three dimensions being properly appreciated — the light whicfi comes 
from the left side of the object must enter the right eye, and wa versa. Bhould the 
light from the right side enter the right eye, a pseiidoscopic effect follows; projections 
seem hollows, and hollows look like elevations. The liinocular microscope bins two eye 
iffeces. It is rest ful to the eyes, and with low powers gives information not to bo hiid 
otherwise, showing the depth, as well as the lenglli and breadth, of the thing observed. 
The binocular telescope lias tw-o tubes and two sets of lenses throughout. A pair of 
opera-glasbcs is a familiar example. 

BIHO'MAL, in algebra, is a quantity consisting of two terms or parts — e.g,, aWh 
or 0—5; a trinonikU consists of three terms, as a b W (^'7 lO-f-S— ”8. The 
Bus'omial Tiieouem is that remarkable series of analytical formula by wliich any power 
of a B. can be expressed and developed, Tims, the' 8th or any othm' power of a-\-b 
can be at once -written clown without going through the actuar mulliplication of a -j- ^ 
by itself for the given number of times. The older maUiematicians were ac(|iiaiiite(l 
with this tlieorem in the case of integral exponents, tliougli the actual discoverer is 
unknown. Newton was the first to clemonstrate its truth for all exponents — fractional 
and negative, as well as integTal. It is one of the finest of his discoveries, and is 
^engraved on Ills tomb. xVmong its many applications, it affords the means of finding 
*any root of any number much more" conveniently than by the usual method of 
extraction. 

BWOITHO, at. of the island of Luzon, Philippines, on the right bank’ of the Pasig, 
opposite to ^rauilla, with wiiich it is connected by a magnificent kone bridge, 411 ft. in 
length. This bridge is regarded as the greatest kruclure erected by Europeans in the 
east. B. is chiefly inhabited by natives of the Philippines, but is also the residence of 
some Europeans, It is the seat of government of the province of Tondo. Pop, 
20 , 200 . . ^ 

BIHTAITG', an island of the Butch East Indies, about 40 m. s.e. of Singapore, and in 
lat. V 5' n., long, 104'’ 29' east. Area, 600 sq. miles. Pop., including that of small adja- 
cent isles, 13,000. It is calculated that not less than 4000 tons of the' astringent gum 
called gambir are obtained here annually. This, along wdth rice and pepper, forms its 
chief exports. 

BIHTTIBOHG, lefides, a genus of quadrupeds nearly allied to raccoons (q.v.), from 
■which the chief distinction is in the siiialler and less tuberculated back molar (grinder) 
teeth. Only two species are know'u, natives of Malacca, Java, Sumatra, etc. 

BI'0BI'0,^the largest river of Chili, has a w.n.^v. course from the Andes to Concepcion 
on the Pacific, being 2 m. wdde at its mouth, and navigable for boats from the sea to 
the mountains. Its lower stream separates the province of Concepcion on the n. from 
independent Araiicania on the south. 
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EIOG-SAPHY (from the G-r. to, , life, and writing) is the term applied to that 

department of literature wlilcli treats of the lives of individuals. The mode of treat- 
ment, especially iu modern times, is far from uniform. In some cases, B. approaches 
the sphere of philosophy; in others, that of history; while in the majority it assumes, to 
a large extent, the character of analytic or descriptive criticism. To none of these 
modes, theoreticaliy considered, can there be any valid objection ; everything dep'tends 
on the judiciousness of tlie biographer. The great points which he must keep perpetu- 
ally in view tire the personality and characteristics of his subject. : If these are buried 
under aloud of digressive dissertations, his book, however valuable or interesting, ceases 
to be a !>., except in name. Anciently, B. was more of a nrere cummlum-utk tl'um it 
is now; that is to say, the leading incidents of a man’s life were narrated in their his- 
toricaf sequence, without any elaborate attempt to analyze the character from wliicli 
tiiey emanated. Like ancient history, it was possessed of a simple greatness, a stately 
digwity of narrative, colored liere and there but sparingly with grave eulogy or censure. 
Modern B., on the other liaud, like modern history, is full of elucidations,’" criticism, and 
disquisition; and if wanting in the severe grace "of its classic predecessor, it is much 
more lively, aciile, and expansive. 

Biographical literature appears to have existed from a very early period. The oldest 
historical books of the Jew’s abound with beautiful examples of it,' such as the lives of 
the piitriarchs and the stoiy of Ruth. But what, indeed, are the mythologies of all 
ancient nations, except a chaos of heroic or divine biographies written not on wails of 
stone or rolls of parchment, or leaves of papyrus, but on the tablets of the memory? 
Of purely biographical works, the most valuable that has come down to us from the 
Greeks is the FamlM Lius of Plutarch, a composition of the 2d c. after Clirist. Iloman 
literature also possesses an admirable specimen in the Life of Agricda by his son-in-law, 
Tacitus. Besides these may be mentioned the Life of AlemMlir the Great (in Ltitin) by 
Curtins, and of Apollonius of Tyana (in Greek) by Philostratiis, Lives of the Sophists (in 
Greek) l3y Philostratus, and a Life of Plato (in Greek) by Olympiodorus of Alexandria. 

Coming later down, we encounter St. Jerome’s Lius of the- Fathers; while ])k>gra- 
phies, more or less complete, of saints, martyrs, bishops, etc., are scattered pi’ofusely 
through primitive ecclesiastical literature. The monks of the middle ages also w’orked 
hard at the raauiifacturc of absurd and superstitious legendary biographies, in wiiich 
the hunger for the marvelous characteristic of that credulous time was hugely gratified. 
Modern biographical literature maybe said to date from the 17th c., and lia.s since 
developed itself to an unmanageable extent. Among the most valuable wvorks belonging 
to this class, wuntteu since the reformation, may be mentioned Vasari’s Lites of tks 
PmAfers (Florence, 1550); the Aetn Sanctorum (q.v.); TillemonVs Mem-oi res pour seroir d 
rSistoire EccUsiastupie des six Premieres Sieeles de VEiigUse, m 16 vols. 4to (Paris, 1693); 
Thomas Stanley’s History of Philosophy, containing the Lives , Opinions, Auctions, and Pis- 
uin'sesof Phikmphers of every But Bayle’s Dictionaire HistotigMe et (Jritique (Rot- 
terdam, 1697); Johnson’s Zte q/* (completed in the Blog rapdile Univer- 

seUe (1810-28); Go nversationsHuxic/m (lOth edition, 1851-55); Charles Knight’s English 
Gydopaulla, biographical section (1856-57), As for individual biographies in modern 
times, it would 'be endless to enumerate them. It having unhappily been discovered 
that these constitute the most attractive form of literature, the world "is nnmially inun- 
daUal with an intolerable Hood of lives of nobodies. At present, the most insignificant 
literary, clerical, or philanthropical personages are not permilled to pass quietly aw’ay. 
Nevertheless, amid the desert of commonplace, the choicest oases may be found"; works 
so rich in pleasant or profound thought, so copious in agreeable gossip, so valuable in 
unexpected glimpses and revelations of character, so alnmdant, in short, in every thin.jj 
that can stimulate, elevate, or enlighten, that it is not wonderful they should he reaa 
and re-reatl with avidity. Chief among such in onr owm country is Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson During the present century also ap^peared the ryh/*?//.;?. StiHinfhy 

Thomas Carlyle, a w^ork whicli is considered a model of its kind ; and the Life of Goethe 
by G. H.. Lewes, which has been universally accepted, both in Germany and England, 
as an adeqtiate B. of the illuslrious monarcli of continental literature. In France, 
wdiere B., at least in the shape of “memoirs,” has attained perfection, -we may specify 
among others the Lfe of Descartes by Baillet, of Ohaiies XII, by Voltaire, of Voltaire by 
Condorcet, of Fenelon and Bossiiet by cardinal de Bausset, of Moliere and CornHUe by 
M. Taschereau, and of Monk by Guizot. In Geimany, among others, we have the Lfe 
of lleyne by Heeren, of lleinhard by Poelitz, and of Dorothea, Duchess of Coiirland, by 
Tiedge; while America has contributed the valuable Life of Uiristopher Oolumhus by 
Washington Irving. 

An autohiogra.ph:y is the life of a person wnatten by him or her self. This branch of 
literature, also, has become superabundant in this egotistic and self-conscious age. 
Unquestionably the highest work in this department of literat^lrc is Goethe’s Dkliiung 
und Wahrheit, a kind” of idealized autobiography, in which the outward and inward 
truth, the fact and poetry of the author’s life, arc strangely but beautifully interwoven. 

BIOLOGY (Gr.), or the science of lifp, embraces properly all knowledge regarding 
organized beings as distinguished from, the inorganic world. "But in a narrower sense it 
designates much the same as human physiology (q.v, and Life). 
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BIOLOGfY (ante), a title under w^ch are classed the sciences tliat deal with the pbc- 
noinena manifested by living matter. It is cusloimuy to make a separate group of such 
phenoraena as pertain especially to mental organizathm, under {lie titles of psyciiology'* 
and “sociology,” but no natural line can be assigned as separating the suidect-matter 
under those heads from the more comprehensive'’ term at the herul of this article. Psy- 
chology is closely connected with physiology; while there are ]dnises of social lif® 
exhibited by animals, as well as men, -wdiicli come within the province of the biologist. 
The biological sciences, on the other hand, arc distinctly separated from those which 
treat of non-living matter, so far as the properties of living matter distinguish it clearK' 
from all other things, and inasmuch as the pre&eut state of knowledge furnihlics no link 
between the living and the non-living. 

The distinctive PiiorERTiEs of Livino Matter arc: 1. Its cliemiad ivynqwHitwn, 
consisting always of one or more complex forms of a compound of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, the so-calied proteine — which has not been found except as a prod- 
uct of living bodies — Joined with a large proportion of water, and forming the chief 
constituent uf a substance which, in its primary &tate, is called protopUisin. 2. Its v/iC- 
versi'H: dmiiterfration and loastehy oxklathn, audits coiiconiitunt reiHUyvaiion hythcininmi^- 
ceptioii ofniw malter. xi process of waste following the deconpjosiiion of the molecules 
of the protoplasm, in virtue of which they divide into more highly oxidated products 
which cease to form any ],)ortion of the living body, is a constant, phenomenon of life. 
It is thought that one of tlicse waste products is carbonic acid, and that the others con^ 
tain the remainder of the carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, tuid other elements in the compo- 
sition of the protoplasm. The new matter, received to make good this constant loss, is 
either alread^^-formed protoplasmic materia], supplied by another living thing, or may 
be elements of the protoplasm united in simpler combinations which Imve constantly to 
be built into protoplasm by the agency of the living matter itself. In either case the 
addition of molecules to those already existing is by interposition betv/een tlie existing 
molecules, and not at tlie surface of the living ma^s. if the processes of disintegration 
and reconstruction which characterize life baUmee each other, tlie size of the living mass ' 
remains stationary; but if the reconstructive process is more rapid than the disintegra- 
tive, the living body is enlarged or grows. However, the increase of size \viuch consti- 
tutes growth is the result ol‘ molecular intussusception, and dilfers from growth by 
accretion (as may be observed in crystals), which is effected solely by the addition exter- 
nally of new matter; therefore, the" term “grow” as applied to stones signiiies a process 
entirely different from “growth” of animals and plants. 8. Its tendency to undergo 
cyclical chinget^. In nature’s ordinary course all living matter proceeds from jtre-exisfc- 
ing living matter, some portion of the latter being detaclicd and acepdringa separate and 
independent existence. The latest forms have the family characteristics of parentage 
or descent, the same power and process of reproducing the same life, or nearly so, end 
ing their life after the* maimer of the parent, and beln^' resolved into more highly 
oxidated compounds of their elements. A particular living body constantly changes 
not only its substance, but also its form and size, the end of which is the decay and 
death of that particular body, the continuation of its kind being provided for by the 
detachment of parts, which pass through the same series of forins as the parent. Ho 
forms of non-living matter, not derived from a living source, will exhibit these three 
properties, nor w'ill they approach to the singular phenomena explained under tlie above 
2d and 3cl heads. • Living matter has someotli >v peculiarities, tlui principal of which are: 
the dependence of all its activities upon moisture (and heat within a limited r.ango) and 
tlie fat;t that it usually has a certain structure or organization. As to moisture, there is 
a large proportion of water in all living matter; drying to a certain point arrests vital 
activity, and the entire absence of walcu* is incompatible with eitluir actual or ]aHentiai 
life. Still, many of the slm])le forms may be driecl so as to appear to be non-living mat- 
ter while they aVe vet potentially alive, and on receiving proper moisture may return 
to active existence months or even years after apparent deatli. Temperature in a proper 
degree Is a necessary condition of life; but more or less heat may destroy life altogether 
by breaking* up the molecular structure on which that life depends. Ad vital activity, 
and all the phenomena of nutritive growth, movement, and rejirodiiction are possible 
only between cerhiin limit.s of temperature. As the temperature nears these limits the 
manifestations of life weaken and vanisli, though they may recover by a return to nor- 
mal conditions; but any considerable transcending of the natural limits of temperature 
must result in death. These limits of temperature are not clearly definable, since they 
vary widely with varying matter, and with the conditions of moisture that accompany 
tempCTatuve. Satisfactory experiments on these points are possible oiily ainong the 
lowest and simplest forms of life; but it has been shown that organisms in a dry state 
nan bear much greater heat than when moist. The spores of fungi in a dry condition 
have borne 248® to 257® Fahr., but the same spores wdien moist were killed at 213®-, Dry 
yeast has borne Ibo surprising temperature of 76® below zero without being killed; and 
in a moist condition it hp been frozen to 28® without, killing; but a lower reduction 
destroyed life. The resistance of living matter to cold depends greatly on the special 
form of the matter; hut it should be added that experiments have not been numerous 
enough to establish definite limits. There are vegetable growths at great heights in tern- 
perate climates, while in the arctic regions they cover wide sjmcesof snow and ice, wher« 
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of is lulequule to meet the demands made upon \bem, and that it is not 

s^-riously iinpedecl by the lo%v temperature of the water in which they lialatunHv live 
» temperutiirc seldom nuicli above freezing. Turning to tlie masiiuuin of Jieat that life 
{‘an emiinv, we bud an equally wide variation. Cohn gives the results of a series oi 
experiments conducted with the view of ascertaiuing the temperature at which bacteria 
arc destroyed w.’Leii living in a Ifuid of dehnite clieinical composition. He made a fluid 
containing one tenth of a gramme of potassium phosphate, one tenth of a gramme of 
{‘lystallized magnesium sulphate, one tenth of a gramme of tribasic calcium phosphate 
ami two tenllis of a gramme of yimmoniimi tartrate, dissolved in 20 cubic centimetres 
of disliiled water. If to this fluid a small portion of water containing hucUria was added 
the multiplication of the bactena went on rapidly, whether the vessed was open or closed’ 
Sueli vessels, hermetically sealed, vrere immersed in water in various temperatures In 
tliose subjected for an hour to 140^ Fahr., the bacteria underwent no development the 
fluid remaining clear; but at even 122" the fluid became turbid in two or ilivec days in 
consequence of the multiplication of the bacteria. It is generally believed that the sim- 
3 )ler forms of vegetable life tire killed at 140"; Imt ahjie live in hot springs at even 208°. 
Late investigations lead to the conclusion that the immediate cause of the arrest, in the 
first place, of vitality, and, in the second place, of its destruction, is the coagulation of 
certain substances in the protoplasm, and tliat the latter contains various ''coagulable 
matters which solidify at certain temperatures. 

As to life and orgaakaiton, a recent writer remarks: It may be safely said of all 
living things, largo enough to enable us to trust the evidence of microscopes, that the: 5 ? 
are optically hctcrogeneoiis, and that their different parts, especially the surface layers 
as contrasted v.'ith exteriors, differ physically and chemically; while in most livino- 
tilings, niere heterogeneity is exchanged for a deflnitc structure, whereby tlie body is 
distinguished into visible parts, which possess different powers or functions. Living 
things which present this visible structure are said to he organized and so widely 
does organization obtain among living beings, that “organized” and “ living” are no^t 
unfroqiientlyused as if they were terms of coextensive applicability. This is not exactly 
accurate, if it thereby be implied that all living things have a visible organization, a"s 
there are numerous forms of living matter of which it cannot properly he said that tliey 
possess either a detinite structure or permanently specialized organs; though doubtless 
the simplest particle of living matter must possess a highly complex molecular structure 
far beyond the reach of vision. The broad distinctions wliicli, as a matter of fact, exist 
between every known form of living substance and every other component of the mate- 
rial worhl, justify the separation of the biological sciences from all others. But it must 
not be supposed that the dilTcrences between living and non-living matter are such as to 
justify the assumption that the forces at work in the one are different from those wliich 
are to be met witli in the other. Considered apart from the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, the phenomena of life are all dependent upon the working of (he sanu! physical 
and chemical forces as those whicli are active in the rest of the world. It may be con- 
venient to use the terms “vitality^” and “vital force” to denote the causes of certain great 
groups of natural operations, as we employ “electricity” and “electrical force” to 
denote others; but it ceases to be proper to do so if such a name implies tlie absurd 
assumption ffhat “electricity” and “vitality” are entities playing the ‘part of efficient 
causes of electrical or vital phenomena. A mass of living protoplasm is simply a 
inolecular machine of great complexity, the total results of the working of which, of its 
vital phenomena, depend oi\ the one hand upon its construction, and on the other upon 
the energy supplied to it; and to speak of “ vitality” as anything but the name of a 
series of operations, is as if one should talk of the horology” of a clock. 

Other WTiters, objecting to this use of terms, call attention to the fact that oven if the 
term “vitality” be thus limited in science to a series of operations, the term “ life” is 
not thereby pi’ccluded from a larger application. 

Coming to the Classtficatton of the Phenomena of Life, we And that living 
matter, or protoplasm, and the products of its metamorphoses, maybe regarded imdeV 
four aspects: 1. It has a certain external and internal form, the latter being usually 
called “striieture.” 2. It occupies a certain position in space and time. 3. It is the 
subject of the opei*atioii of certain forces, by virtue of which it undergoes internal 
changes, modifies external objects, and is modified by them*. 4. Its form, place, and 
powers are the effects of certain causes corresponding to these four aspects. Biology is 
siiparated into four chief subdivisions, whicli are: I. Morphology; II. Distribution; III. 
Physiology; IV, ./Etiology. 

1. Mohpiiology. As’ far as living beings have form and structure Uiey come within 
the province of anatomy and Imfology, tlie latter being the name for microscopic analysis 
of living forms. When the form and structure of a living being are not the same during 
its whole existence, hut undergo changes, such beings have development, and the history 
of development is an account Sf the anatomy of a liying being at successive epoelis of 
}ts existence, and of the manner in which one anatomical stage passes into another. 
Finally, the systematic statement and generalization of the facts of morphology, in such 
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a ipanaer as to airaiigc Imng beings into groups accordin.g to their degrees of likeness 
IS tmonoimj. JlhQ study of anatomy and developnicut lias brought out certain genoralh 
zations oi wide apidicability and importance. 

1 . Most plants and animals arc aggregates of cells. Ordinary dissection by unassisted 
vision sutbees to separate the body of any of the higher animals or plants into fabrics of 
uiueieiit sorts, wliicli in the same organism always present the same general arrain^C' 
meat, but m dilierent organisms are combined in differing manner. ’ 3 'hc discrimination 


ii 

hi 


iposcd of more or less moditled structural elements, each of winch is called 
ills cell m its simplest condition is only a mass of plotoplasm, suiTounded by 
■i cailecl the cell-wall, which contains cellulose, lu various tissues the ceils 


a cell; and this t 

<i coat 01 sac caL^,v,. vi*v^ wxin^u _ _ 

may undergo innumerable changes of form, the 
yiLli Its nucleolus a primordial utricle, and a cavity hlled with vvaterv lliiid, and the 
altered m composition or structure, or may coalesce willi other ceil- 
y ails, hut however extensive these changes may be, the fact rcmiains clear that the tissues 
are made up ot morphologically distinct units, which are the cells. Every plant so far 
as traceable, may be said to commence existence as a simple cell, identical in its funda- 
mental cuaractenstics with the least moditled of those ceils of which liie whole body 
however, are not always necessary. There are plants which' 
g-pena a poi tion of them existence in the condition of a splieroid of protoplasm with 
ui fuf protoplasmic body becomes inclosed within 

i n ^ T Tlierefore, just as the nucleus, the primor- 

n ’ 7 • r central thud are no essential constituents of tiie morphological 

5 represent results of its mclamorphoses, so the cell-wall is eauaily 

mic.,scntia ; and either the term “cell” must acquire a merely technical siauilicance as 
the "prn/nl ‘“'If y' uiiit/’ or some term most bo invented to describe 

term “ceil ^ luoonveuient to modify the signification of tho 



I on , of animal tissue has led to similar dlfficiihies in terminology. Tn the 

the ficfS‘‘the\T'sn 7 h,-e''' whieli the cells undergo are so extensive that 

uie Lict tiut lilt t],->sueto aie, as m plants, resolyable into an aagrciration of morDholoo-ical 
units, could never have been established without the aid orthe^study of developnfent 
Aviuch proves that the animal, no less than the plant, commences its traceabli^ exi«tence as 

ti S of ad utr T'"' ^ "P .Vhich m-e M inue 

tkMics* or tut amit. lUoaghthe nucleus is almost constant amom'*’ animal cells it is 

m lo'vest forms of auimiil life the protophsraic 

a fu"ienb ‘ In Ihffntn?!? '"“If *’ a® « Uieioivcst plants, devoid of 

eeUuio'=e-’‘iiid it k notN'mlf’ ‘ ^ c^taracter of a shut sac containing 

oe Ti” of tl e Vn! difhcmt, m inanj; cases, to say Itow muoli of tho so-caHecI 

proni; “cdk loi ,P-”’ ^>0"^ much to tho 

aluX’i.hnt veplable cell. But it is corttiiu that ia tho animal, 

^ c. 1 ^ CLii-wall nor nucleiis arc essential constituents of the cell inasirnif-h 

fie equivaieals of ce!!s-truf nion hole' dl uid^^^ 

such morpMoglcyfunU^^^ ^'°uf tint 

iJic dCAelopraent of the organism as a whole repeats the doyclonmpnt of tim •' 
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growth of structure, the later are tlicir emhiyoiiic conditions distingnisliable; n law that 
is alike ill both i^lants and anlmiils, 

8. Development, then, is a process of diiferentiation by which the primitivdy similar 
parts of the living body become more and more imllke one another. This process of 
(UilercailiLitiou may be eliected iii^ several ways. . The protoplasm of the germ may nrd 
■u,nd(,n-go division and conversion into a cell aggregate; but in various parts of its outer 
and iidier Bul)stancc may be metamorphosed cUrectiy into those physlciiliy and chemi- 
cally diiiercnt m at erials" which constitute the body'of the adult. This occurs in such 
animal lifo as that of Infumrla.miil in bocIi plants as the unicellular . But the 
germ niCr;/ undergo division and be converied into an aggregate of cells/ which cells give 
fisc to the tissues by undergoing a metamorphosis of th(r same hind as that to whicli the 
whole body is subjected in the case just mentioned. The body, formed in either of 
these ways, may, as a whole, undergo metamorphoses by diSerentiation of its parts, ana 
the dllTei’cntlalioii may take place without reference to any axis of symimetry, or it may 
have rcrerence to such an axis. In the latter case, the parts of the body which become 
distinguisiialde may correspond on the two sides of the axis, making bilateral symmetry, or 
may cdiTcspond along several lines paralled with the axis, making radial symmetry. "The 
bilateral or radial symmetry of the body maybe further complicated by its segmentation, 
or separation divisions, transverse to the axis, into parts, each of wliich corresponds 
with, its predecessor or successor in tim series. In the segmenhid body the segments may 
or ma.y not give rise to symmetrically or unsyrametrically disposed processes, which are 
appe/hluf/cs, in the general sense of the word. And the highest degree of complicatioii of 
structure in both animals and plants is attained by the body wheiiTt becomes divided into 
segments provided with appendages; when the segments not only become very different 
from one another, but .some coalesce and lose their puimitive distinctness; and when the 
appendages and the segments into which they are subdivided similarly become differ- 
entiated and coalesce. By such processes the flowers of some plants and the heads and 
limbs of some animals attain their extraordinary diversity and complication of structure. 
A liower-bud is a segmented body or xis, with a certain number jf wliorls of append- 
ages; and tlie perfect flow'er is the result of the gradual differentiation and couffuence 
of these primitively similar segments and their appendages. Theiiead of an insect is, in 
like manner, made of segments, each with its iiair of appendago.s, -which, hj different- 
iation and couiiuenco, are converted into feelers and variously niodiiied oral appendages 
of the adult. 

In all animals wdiicjlx consist of cell-aggregates, the cells of wdiicli the embryo is at 
first composed arrange themselves by tlie splitting, or by a process of iiivaginafion, of 
the blastoderm into two layers, the eiylblast, and the liypoUast, between vriiicdi a third 
intermediate layer — the -appears, and each layer gives rise to ti deftnite group 

of organs in the adult. la the mrtebraia the epibiast gives rise to the cerebro-sninai axis, 
and i;hc e})ldermisand its derivatives; the hypoblast to the epithelium of the alimentary 
canal and its derivatives; and the mcsoblast to all the intermediate structures. The uni- 
dcncy of late research is to prove that the several layers of the germ evolve analogous 
organs in invertebrate animals, and to indicate the possibility of tracing tlie several germ- 
layers back to the blastomeres of the yelk, from the subdivision of which they all pro- 
ceed. 

It may be conceived that all forms of life should have presented nearly the same dif- 
ferentiation of structure, and should have differed from one another by siiperiicial char- 
udnristics, each form passing by insensible gradation into those mosBlike it. In such 
case, taxonomy (the classification of morpliological facts) nsust have been confined to 
forming an arrangement representing the serial gradation of these forms in nature. Or 
it ma}' be concei\md that living beings should have differed as widely in structure us 
they really do, but that the interval between any tw-o extreme forms shoiild have been 
filled up by an unbroken series of gradations; in which case classification could effect 
the formation of series only, the strict definition of groups being as impossible as in the 
former case. But, in fact, "living beings differ widely, m^t only in structure but in the 
inodes in wluch the differences are brought about; and the intervals between extreme 
forms are not filled up iu the existing world by complete series of gradations. Hence 
living beings a re, to a great extent, siisceptible of classification into groups, llie members 
of each group resembling one another, and differing from all the rest by dotinile pecui- 
iarilies. Ko two living beings are exactly alike, but among endless divcTsilies some con- 
stantlj' resemble one anoOier so closely that it is impossible to draw a line of demarkation 
beliveen them, while they di.f!;er only" in such characteristics as are associated with sex. 
These constitute a morph ologi cal' species; wdiilc different morphdoincal siKcCen are 
defined by constant characteristics that are not merely sexual. Generic 'groups thus con- 
stituted may be arranged into families, orders, classes, etc. 

II. DisTiirnuTiox. — Living beings are different in different zones of the earth and in 
different heights above the sea, or in different climates; and the same is true of living 
things in tlie sea. And places that differ in longitude though not differing in climate, 
may have different animals and plants, Certain areas are inhabited by animal or voge- 
ta])le groups that are not found elsewhere. Such areas are denominated provinces ofdu- 
trlbutwn. Such areas have no common agreements, cither in extent, boundaries, o? pbys- 
, ical features. Indeed, there are no phenomena in nature more capricious and arbitrary 
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than the distribution of Ihing things. The rcTelations of geolog}" give us an idea of the 
distribution of long extinct species of animal and vegetable life, and we dud that entirely 
d Ilf eixuit life is now found where these creatures once existed; and tlie furtluT we go 
back the wider the differences. In any locality llio suceession of living foiins may appear 
to be interrupted by numerous breaks"; but the tendency of pala^outoiogdcal iuvesiigatiois 
is to show that these breaks arc only apparent. It is evident, botli 'witli regard to ani- 
mals and plants, that the changes iuhhe living population of the earth wbU'i have taken 
place during its history, have been effected not by the sudden displaceiiieut of one set 
of living beings by another but by a process of gradual introduction of new species and 
the extinction of older forms. In all parts the globe in wdiich fossil if erous rocks have 
beeu examined, the successive terms of the series of living forms have succeeded each 
other in a uniform way. 

III. PiiYSiOLOGY.—The activities of living matter are called its functions ; and those 
functions, though widely varied, may be aiVaiiged in three categories. ^ They are: 1. 
Fiiuctious that affect the material composition of the body and determine it s mass, w-liich 
is the balance of the processes of w'aste on one hand, and those of assimilation on the 
other. 3. Functions which subserve the pToce.ss of reproduction, which is essentially 
tJic detachment of a part endowed with the power of developing into an iiidependeht 
whole. *d. Fiineliotis in virtue of which one part of the body is able to exert a direct 
influence on another, and the body, by its parts, or as a whole, becomes a source of 
inoleciilnr niotion. These categories are, 1, s-usteniatite ; 2, generaUre; 8, correlatm 
functions. Of the three classes of functions the first two are invariably present in living 
beings. Some of the lower fungi do not possess the power of changing tiie form, or the 
Correlative functions. In most of the low^er plants, how^ever, and in all known animals, 
the body either constantly or temporarily changes its form, either wilji or without the 
application of a special stimulus, and thereby changes the relations of its parts to one 
another, and of the wdiole to other bodies. The higher animals produce such changes 
by means of a special tissue called nerve; motiop on a large scale is effected by another 
tissue, mmeic; and the organism is brought into relation" wdlh surrounding tilings by 
another special tissue— that of the eensorg organs, by. means of w^luch the forces exerted 
by surrounding bodies are transmuted into affections of nerve. In the lowest forms of 
life the functions that liave been ennmerated are seen in their sim]dest forms, and they 
are exerted indifferently, or nearly so, by all parts of the protoplasmic body; and the 
same is true of the functions of the body of oven the highest organisms, so long as they 
arc in the condition of the nucleated cell wdiich constitutes the starting point of their 
development. But the flrsfc proeesvS in tliat development is the division of the germ into 
a number of morphological units or blastomorcs, wiiich eventually give rise to cells; and 
as each of tliese possesses tlie same physiological functions as tlie germ itself, it follows 
that each morphological unit is also a" physiological unit, and the'inultlceliular mass is 
strictly a compound organism made up of a multitude of physiologically independent; 
cells. Tile physiological activities rnanifeslecl by the complex' wdmie reprc;^ent the sum, 
or rather the resultant, of tlie separate and independent physiological activities resident 
in each of the simpler constituents of the whole. 

The morpljological changes wdiich tlie cells undergo in the course of further develop- 
ment of the oi-ganism.do not affect their individuality; and, notwithstanding the modi- 
lieation and confluence of its constituent cells, the adult organism, however complex, is 
still an aggre.gate of morphological units. Kot less is it tm aggregate of physiological 
units, each of which retains its fundamental independence, though that inaependenccv 
becomes restricted in various ways. Each cell, or tliat element of a tissue wdiich pro- 
Cecils from the moditicatioii of a 'cell, must retain its sustentativc functions so long as it 
grows or maiutams a condition of equilibrium; but the most completely metamor- 
phosed cells show no trace of the generative fimclion, and many exliibit no correla- 
tive functions. On the other hand,hho<e cells of the adult organism which are th^ 
\mmetamorphosed derivatives of the germ, exliibit all the primary functions, not only 
nourishing themselves and growing, but multiplying, and frequently showing more or 
less marked movements. 

Organs are parts of the body which perform particular functions. Perhaps it is 
not strictly right to speak of organs of sustentation or gorieratiori, each of these func- 
tions being necessarily performed by the morphological unit which is nourisiicd or 
reproduced. What are called the organs of these fund ions arc the apparatuses by 
which certain operations subsidiary to sustentation and generation are carried on. Thus 
in the case of sustentallve function, all those organs may he .said to contribute to this 
function which are concerned ip bringing nutriment within reach of tlie ultimate cells, 
or in removing wuiste matter from them ; wdiile in the case of the generative function, all 
those organs contribute to the functions wdiicli produce the ceUs''from which germs are 
given off, or help the evacuation, dr fertilization, or development of those germs. On 
the other hand, the correlative functions, so long as they are exerted bv a simple undif- 
ferentiated morphological unit or cell, are of tlie^ simple^ character, consisting of those 
inodifications of position which can be effected by mere changes in the form or arrange- 
ment of the parts of the protoplasm, or of those prolongations of the protoplasm wdiich 
are called pseudopodia or cilia. But, in the higiier animals and plants, the movements 
of the organism and of its parts are hrouglit about by the changes of the form of certain 
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I tisciiGS, tue propeny of v.iiich is to sliortep. in one direction when, exposed to certain t 

Such ll^yu^s a termed and, in their most fiiily developed coiidi- 

maseuiar. Ihe stimulus by which this contraction is natiiraliy broiiylit about is a 
moieeular change, either lu the substance of the contractile tissue itself, mr in some 
otiur part ot the l>ody; in winch latter case the motion which is set up in that part of 
tne boily must be propagated to tli® contractile tissue through the intermediate substance 
of the body, in plains there seems to be no question that parts wliich retain a Inirdlv 
modiiied cellular structure may serve as channels for the transmission of this molecular 
motion; wliether the same is true of animals is not certain. But in all the more com- 
plex aoimaly a peculiar fibrous tissue (nerve) serves as the agent by wliich contractile 
tissue IS aiiceted by changes occurring elsewhere, and by which contractions thus* 
initialed are co-ordinated and brought into harmonious combination. 'While the sustentu- 
tive functions hi tue higher forms of life are still, as in the lower, fundamoniaily 
dependent upon the powers inherent in all the physiological units which make up the 
body, the correlative functions are, in the former, deputed to two sets of specially 
modi lied units, which constitute the muscular and nervous tissues. 

"W hen we compare the dilfcrciit forms of life togetlier as piiysiological machines, we 
find that they ddler as do machines of huiiian construction. la the lower forms, the 
mee-banisni, though perfectly adapted to tiie work to be done, is rough, simple, and 
weak; while in the higher forms, it is finished, complicated, and powerful. Considered 
as machines, the diiTerence between a polyp and a horse sugtre.sts that between the 
distafi* and the stfinning-jeiiiiy. In the progress from the lower To the higher organisms 
there is a gradual dilTerentiation of organs and of functions. Bach fuiieUbn is separated 
into many parts, whicli are severally Intrusted to distinct organs— a sort of equitable 
division of piiysiological lidior. And precisely the same process is observable in the 
development of any of tim higher organisms; so that, physiologically as well as inorpho- 
iogically, development is a pingTcss froin the gcneral to the special. 

Conditions of Existence . — Thus fur the piiysiological activities of living matter have 
been considered in themselves, and without reference to anything that may ailect them 
in the world outside the living hnd3c But living matter acts on, and is powerfully 
affected by, the bodies which surround it; and the study of the influence of the condi- 
tions of existence thus deteimiined constitutes a most' important part of physiology. 

The sustentative functions, for c.xanipie, can be exerted only under certain conditions 
of temperature, pressure, and light, in certain media, and supplies of particular 
kinds of nutritive matter; the suillciency of which supplies is again greatly intiuenced 
! by the competition of other organisms, wliich, striving to satisfy the same need, give 

rise to the ^‘struggle for existence.” The exercise of the correhitive functmns 

is influenced by similar conditions, and by direct conflict with other organisms, which 
constitute the active “ strugp;ie for existence,” and, Anally, the generative functions aro 
subject to extensive modifications, dependent partly upon what are commonly called 
external conditions, and partly upo^ imkKOivii agencies. In Ihe lowest forms of 

life, the only mode of generation at pi’CSsnt knowi is the division of the body into two 
or more parts, each of which then grows to the size and assumes the form of tlie parent, 
and^ repeats the sanis process of multiplication. This method of multiplication by 
fission is properly called generation, because the pwts which are separated are severally 
competent to give rise to individual organisms of the same nature as that from which 
they arose. In many of the lowest organisms the process is modified so far that, instead 
of the parent dividing into two equal parts, only a small portion of its substance is 
detached, as a bud, which develops into ‘the likeness of the tree from wdiicli it was 
taken. This is generation by gemmation. Generation by fission and by*gemmation are 
not confined to the simplest 'forms of life, however. Both modes of multiplication are 
common not only arnon^ plants, but among animals of considerable complexity. The 
multiplication of flowering plants by bulbs, that of animals by fission, and that of polyps 
by budding, are well-known exampfies of these modes of reproduction. In all the cases 
the bud or segment consists of a multitude of more or less metamorphosed cells. But, 
in other instances, a single cell detached from a mass of such undifferentiated cells con- 
tained in the parental organism is the foundation of the new organism, and it is hard to 
guy whetli(;r such a detached cell nui)^ be more fitly called a bud or a segment — whether 
the process is more akin to fission or to gemmation. In all these eases the development 
of the new being from the dettiched germ takes place without the influence of other liv- 
ing matter. Common as tlie process is in plants and in the lower animals, it becomes 
rare among the higher animals. In these the reproduction of the whole organism from 
a part, in the way indicated above, cea;-es. At most w'e And that the cells at the end of 
an amputated portion of the x^xganism are capable of reproducing the lost part; and; in 
the very highest animals, even this power vanishes in the adult; and, in most parts of 
the body, though the undifferentiated cells are capable of multiplication, their progeny 
grow, not into whole organisms like that of which thc^^form apart, but into elements oi 
the tissues. 

^ Throughout almost the whole series of living beings, however, we find concurrently 
with the process of agmnagenesis, or a sexual generation, another method of generation, in 
^ which the development of the germ into an organism resembling the parent depends on 

m influence exerted living matter differing from the germ. This is gamogenem, ox 
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sexual generatloTi. Looldng at the facts Tbroaclly, and ■witliniit reference to exceptions 
in detail, it may be said that there is an inverse relation between ayamoyenctic and 
gamogenct ic reproduction. In the lowest organisins the latter lias not yet been oliscrved, 
while" in the highest the former is absent, in many of tlie lower forms of life, againo- 
gonesis is the common and predominant mode of reproduction, wiiilc giimocs'mcsis is 
exceptional; on the contrary, in many of the higher, while gamogciicsis is tlie rule, 
again ogenesis is an occasional exception. In the "simplest condillon, that termed coib- 
sexual generation consists in the coalescence of two simlim’ rmisses of proto- 
plasmic matter, derived from different parts of the same organisms of the smne species, 
and the single mass which results from the fusion develops into a new organism. In tlie 
majority of cases, however, there is a marked morphological diiference between the two 
factors 111 the process, and then one is called the male, and the other llie female element. 
Tiie female element is relatively large, and undergoes but little change of form. In all 
the higher plants tind animals, it is a nucleated cell, to wliicli a greater or less aiuount; 
of nutritive material, constituting the food-yelk, may be added, "riie male element, on 
the other hand, is relatively small. It may be conveyed to llie female element by an 
outer growth of the wall of its cell, w’hich is short in many algcp. au(l//iy?r//, but becomes 
an immensely elongated tubular lilament in the case of tlie pollen cell of lioweriiig 
plants. But more commonly the protoplasm of the male cell becomes converted into 
rods or filaments, which usually are in active vibratory movement, and sometimes are 
propelled by numerous cilia. Occasionally they are devoid of inobillt^g us in many 
m'thropoda and nemaioidea. The manner in wliicli the contents of the pollen tube affect 
the embryo cell in flowering plants is unknown, as no perforations llirough which the 
contents of the pollen tube may pass so as actually to mix with the substance of the 
embiyo cell have been discerned; and there is the same diillculty with respect to the 
conjugative xwocesses of some of the eryptogamia. But in the great majority of plants, 
and in all animals, there can be no doubt that the substance of the male element actually 
mixes with that of the female, so that in all these cases tlie sexual process remains one 
of conjugation; and impregnation is the physical admixture of protoplasmic matter 
derived from two sources, which may be different parts either of the same organism, or 
of different organisms. 

The effect of impregnation appears in all cases to be that the impregnated protoplasm 
tend.s to divide into portions ijjlmtomeres), wliich may remain united" as a single cell- 
aggregate, or some or all of them may become separate organisms. A longer or shorter 
period of rest, in many eases, intervenes between the act of impregnation and the com- 
mencement of the process of division. As a general rule, the female cell which directly 
receives the influence of the male, is that wdiich undergoes clivisiuii anil eventual devel- 
opment into independent germs; but there are some plants, sueh as tlic Jloncki\ in 
wiiicii this is not the case. In these the proto[>lasmic body of the tricbogyne, which 
unites wllli the molecular spermatozoids, does not undergo divi.sion itself, luff transmits 
some ipUiience to adjacent cells, in virtue of which tliey^become subdivided into indc- 
peiideiit germs or spore.s. There is still miicii obscuriiy respecting the reproductive pro- 
cesses of the infusorm; but, in thQ TortkelUdm, it would appear tbut conjugaUon merely 
determines a condition of the whole organism, wliich gives rise to the* division of the 
endoblast, or so-called nucleus, by W'hich germs are thrown off; and if this be the case 
the process would have some analogy to what takes place in i\m JlorkkB. On the otiier 
hand, the process of conjugation by which two distinct diporptv. combine into that extra- 
ordinary double organism, the diplozoori, paradoirM)n, does not directly give rise to germs, 
but determines the "tie veloprnent of the sexiialorgans in each of the conjugated individ- 
uals; and the sdiue process takes place in a large number of tlminfimna^'ii what are sup- 
posed to be male sexual elements in them are really such. The process of impregna- 
tion iii iXmjiorkkv is remarkably interesting from its bearing upon the changes wdiich 
fecundation is knowm to produce upon parts of the parental organism other than the 
ovum, even in the highest animals and plants. 

The nature of the influence exerted hj the male upon the female element is unknown. 
Ko morphological distinction can be drawm between those cells which are capable of 
reproducing the wdiole organism without impregnation, and those which need it, as is 
obvious from wliat Imppens in insects, where eggs which ordinarily require impregnation 
— exceptionally, as in many motlis, or regularly, as in the case of drones among" bees — 
develop without impregnation. In fact, generation may be regarded as a particular ctise of 
cell multiplication, and impregnation simply as one of the many conditions which may 
determine or affect that process. In the lowest organisms, the simple protoplasmic mass 
divides, and each part retains all the physiological ]n‘operties of the wdiole, and conse- 
quently constitutes a germ whence the whole body can be reproduced. In more 
advanced organisms each of the multitude of cells imo wdiich the embryo cell is con- 
verted at flrst, probably retains all, or nearly all. the physiological capa’oililies of tlie 
whole, and is capable of serving as a reproductive germ; but as division goes on, and 
many of the cells which result from division acquire special morphological and pliy- 
siologicai properties, it seems not improbable that they, in proportion, lose tlieir more 
general characteristics. In proportion, for example, as the tendency of a given cell 
to become a musele cell or a cartilage cell is more marked and definite, i Us readily 
conceivable tliat its primitive capacity to reproduce the whole organism should l>@ 
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reduced; thoiidi it luiglit not be altogether abolished. If tMs view is “vrell based, the 
power of i*c‘prcrc.uicirig ilie whole organism would be limited to tljose cells which had 
acquired no .special tendencies, and consequently had retained all the powers of tho 
primitive cell in which tho organism commenced its existence. The more extensively 
difiu.'Cd such cells were, the more generally might multiplication by budding or lissioii 
take place; the more localized, tlie more limited would be the parts of the organism in 
which such a process would take place, and even where such cells occurred, their deveh 
opinent or non-development might he connected wdth the conditions of nutrition. It 
depends on the nutriment supplied to tlie female larva of a bee whether it shall become 
a neuter or a sexually perfect female; the sexual perfection of a large proportion of the 
internal parasites is similarly dependent on their food,- and perhaps on other conditions, 
such as the ^temperature of the medium in which they live. Thus the gradual disap- 
petirance ox againogenesis in the higher animals would be related with that increasing 
spechdizatlon'bf function which is their essential characteristic; and when it quite ceases 
to occur, it may be supposed that no cells are left xvhich retain, unmodified the powers 
of tho primitive embryo cell. The organism is then like a society in which every one 
is so engrossed by his special business that he has neither time nor inclination to marry. 
Even the female elements in the highest organisms, little as they differ to all appearance 
fnun undifferentiated cells, and though the^' are directly derived from epithelial cells 
which have undergone very little modification from the condition of blastomeres, are 
incapable of full development unless they are subjected to the influence of the male 
clement, wlrch may be compared to a kind of nutriment. But it is a living nutriment, 
in some respects comparable to that which would be supplied to an animal kept alive by 
transfusion, and its molecules may transfer to the impregnated embryo cell any special 
characters of the organism to which it belongs. 

The tendency of the germ to reproduce the characteristics of its immediate parents, 
combined in the case of sexual generation with the tendency to reproduce the character- 
istic of tlie male, is the source of the singular phenomena of hereditary travsmmloii. No 
structural modification is so slight, no functional peculiarit}’’ is so insignificant, in either 
parent, that it may not make its appearance in the offspring. But ’ the transmission of 
parental peculiarities depends greatly upon the manner in which they have been 
acquired. Such as have arisen naturally, and have been hereditary through many 
generations, tend to appear in the progeny with great force; while artificial modifica- 
tion.-’., such, for example, as result from mutilation, are rarely, if ever, transmitted. 
Circumcision through innumerable ancestral generations does not appear to have reduced 
that rite to a mere formality, as it should liave done if the abbreviated prepuce had 
become liereditary in the Jewish people; while modern lambs are born with long tails, 
notwithstanding the long-continued practice of cutting those of every generation short. 
And it remains to be seen whether the supposed herecTitary transmission of the habit of 
retrieving among dogs is really what at first it seems to be. On the other side, Bnnvn- 
Sequartl’s case of the transmission of artificially induced epilepsy in guinea-pigs is 
undoubtedly very xveiglity. In many plants and animals which multiply both asexually 
and sexually, there is no definite relation between the agamogcnetic and" the gamogenetfe 
phenomena. The organism may multiply asexually before, or after, or concurrent 
with the act of sexual generation. But in a great many of tlic lower organisms, whether 
animal or vegetable, tlie organism wiiich results from the impregnated germ produces 
Oiispring only agamogenetically. This is alternation of generations, which is, strictly, 
an alternation of asexual with sexual generation, in which the products of the one process 
differ from those of the other. Tlie hydrozoa offer a complete series of gradations 
between a free self-nourishing organism, through those in which it is free but "unable to 
feed itself, to those in wdiich the sexual elements are developed in bodies wiiich resemble 
free zooids, but are never detached, and are mere generative organs of the body on 
which they are developed. 

In the last case, the indivtdval is the total product of the development of the impreg- 
nated embryo, all the parts of which remain in material continuity with one another. 
The multiplication of mouths and stomachs in a cordylopliora no more makes it an 
aggregation of different individuals than the multiplication of segments and legs in a 
centipede converts that arfhopod into a compound animal. The cordyloplwra is a differ- 
entiation of a 'Whole into many parts, and the use of any terminology which implies that 
it results from the coalescence of many parts into a whole is to be "deprecated. In cor- 
■dyhphora, the generative organs are incapable of maintaining a separate existence; but 
in nearly all allied hydromi the unquestionable liomologues of these organs become free 
f/)bid.s, 111 ma.ny ca.«os capable of feeding and growing, and developing sexual elements 
only after they have undergone considerable changes of form. Morphologicaliy, the 
swarm of mediim tliiis set fi’ee from a hydrozoonare as much organs of the hitter as the 
multitudinous pinnules of a coinatula, with their genital glands, are organs of the ccliino- 
derm. IMorpbologically, therefore, the equivalent of the individual comatula is the 
hydrozoic stock phis all* the mediisse which proceeds from it. No doubt it sounds para- 
doxical to speak of a million of aphides, as parts of one morphological individual; but 
beyond the momentary shock of the paradox, no harm is done. 

IV. yETioLoav has ^or its object the ascertaining of the causes of the facts developed 
under the preceding heads of morphology, distribution, and physiology, by showing 


tlicy constitute particular cases of general plivsical layrs. It is ttgII to sav tlial 
i'aloloL’cy is yet in its infancy, and tlait uo cxtciuled (.llssortatioa touching the origin of 
'lac species is hero undertaken. We can only indicate the general nature of the problems 
t > ])e involved, and the coiiisc of inquiry tlrat may lead to their solution. ^ Tho iirst 
question is: Have we any knowledge, and, if so, what knowledge, of the origin of living 
matter? Down almoH. to our times, the universal assumption was that living beings 
vrere produced bj’genernlioii from previous living beings of the same kind; but about 
200 years ago invaastigalors began to suspect that this rule was not imivcrsally applicable, 
but that snlall tind obscure organisms wore produced by the fermentation of dead putre- 
fy ijqg, certainly noa-living matter, by a process which they called sf/ontunea or gcnauflh 
(vqulhica, now ‘known as cf bit. agenesia, xbfter the iiivesligations oi#Kedi, Spalhuizi, and 

ofht-rs, people began to doubt the applicability of the axiom “all life conies from the 
living” to the more complex organisms which constitute the present fauna and llora. 
h’lie most ardent supporters of abiogenesis at tiie present time douot pretend that organ- 
isms of higher rank tliau the lowcat fungi and protozoa are produced otherwise than by 
generation from pre-existing organisms. It is, however, allegx-d that backria, torulm, 
and certain and monads are developed under conditions which render^ it impossi- 
ble that these organisms should have pi'oceeded directly from living matter. The experi- 
mental evidence "adduced in favor of this proposition is abways of one, kind, and the 
reasoning on which the conclusion that abiogenesis occurs is based may be thus staled: 
1. Ail living matter is killed when heated to certain degrees. 2. "Hie contents of a cer- 
tain closed vessel have been heated to such degrees. 3. Therefore, all living matter 
whi'ch may have been therein luis been killed. JJut, living bacteria have appeared in 
such contents subsequently to their being heated; iherefore,^ they have been formed 
abiugenetically — that is, a living being has come from non-living matter.^ This is per- 
fect logic; but then its validiiy depends upon the absolute accuracy -of the first and 
second propositions. Suppose we have a tiiiid full of active bacteria; what evidence 
have wo that they are killed by the heat? Only one kind of evidence can be conclusive, 
and that is that the fluid has been carefully protected from outward contact, and that 
bacteria have never appeared since the heating. The other testimony, for example tiiat 
which may he furnished the cessation of motion in tlie bacteria, and such changes as 
microscopes allow us to observe, is merely presumptive evidence of death, but no more 
conclusive of death than are inseusibility‘au(l paleness in a man wdio has swooned. But 
though some living beings are killed with moderate heat, and some bear a very high 
degree without dying, there is no ground for the assumption that all living matter' is 
killed at some given temperature. There’ is, further, good reason for believing that the 
iniiitenee of tompoi’ature on life is greatly modihed; lirst, by the nature of the mediiim 
in which the organisms to be tested" are placed, and, secondly, by the length of time dur- 
ing which the}’' arc subjected to trial. Idie latest experinieuts leave the "question as far 
as ever from settlement; hence it is reasoned tliat no experimental evidence that a liquor 
may be boated to certain degrees and yet subsequently give rise to living organisms, 
is of the least value as proof that abiogenesis has taken place; and this for "two ""reasons: 
1. Tlicrc is no proof that organisms of the kind in question are detid, except their inca- 
pacity to grow and reproduce their kind. 2 . Since we know that conditions may largely 
modify the power of resistance of such organlsmsto heat, it is far more probable that such 
coii'iitions existed in the experiment in question than that the organisms were generated 
anew out of dead matter. Prof. Huxley considers not only that the kind of evidence 
adduced in favor of abiogenesis is logically insufficient to furnish proof of its occurrence, 
but also that it may he stated as a wmll-based induction tliat the more careful llie inves- 
tigator, and the more complete his mastery over the endless practical difficulties which 
surround experimentations on this subject, the more certain are his experiments to give 
a negative result, while the positive results are no less sure to crown the efforts of'The 
clumsy and the careless, 

A belief in abiogenesis, it is argued, is a necessary corollary from the doctrine of 
erohitjon. This, says Huxley, may be true of the occurrence *of abiogenesis at some 
time; but if the present day, or any recorded epoch of geological time, be a question, the 
exact contrary holds good. If all living beings have been evolved from pre-existing 
forms of life, it is enough that a single particle of living protoplasm should once have 
appeared on the globe, as the result of wdiatcver agency. In the eyes of a consistent 
evoluliopist any further independent formation of protoplasm would be sheer waste. The 
production of living matter since the time of its lirst appearance, only by w’a .7 of bio- 
genesis, implies that the specific forms of the lower kinds -of life have undergone but 
little cluujo’c in the course of geological time, and this is said to be inconsistent 'wdlh the 
doctrine of evolution. But, in the first place, the fact is not inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of evolution properly understood, that <loctrine being perfectly consist cut with 
either the progrestsion, the retrogression, or the stationary condition of anv particular 
species for indefinite periods of time; and, secondly, if it were, it would be so much the 
worse for the doctrine of evolution, inasmuch as it ' is unquestionablv true that certain 
even highly organized forms of life have persisted without any sensible change for very 
long periods. ^iThe fact is, says Huxley, that at the presen tmonient there is not a shadow o"f 
t rustworthy direct evidence that abiogenesis does take place within the period during which 
the existence of life on the globe is recorded. But it need hardly he pointed out that this 
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fact docs not in tlie sligiitost dc,!xrce interfere witb ai\y con clnsiori that may he arriTcd nt 
(i^rduetivcly from other eoiisiderations that, at some time or other, abiogeiiesis iinist iitn'e 
taken place. If the hy][)othesis ctf evolution be true, living matter must have arisen 
from, or, at least, in place of iion-lIving mutter; for by the hypothesis, the condition of 
tiic globe rvas at one time siicdi that living matter could not have existed in it, life being 
entire!}" incompatible witii the gaseous state. But living matter once originated, there 
is 1.10 necessity for other origination, since the hypothesis postulates the imlimited, though 
pLuhaps not illimitable, modihabiiity of such niatter. 

Of the causes which have led to the origination of living matter, or the origin of tim 
.wo'ii% it may be said (continues Huxley} that we knowarbsoluie!^ nothing.- ' But, pos- 
tuhitliig 1 ho existence of living matter endowed with that power of hereditary trans- 
mission and lluit tendency to vary which is found m all such matter, Mr. Banviu lias 
declared that the interaction between living matter and surrounding conditions, wiiich 
results in the survival of the fittest, is sufficient to account for the gradual evolution of 
plants and animals from their simplest to their most complicated forms, and for the 
known phenomena of morpliology, physiology, and dlstributloii. While much weight 
is to be conceded to the evidences for the conceivable sufficiency of tlie above interaction 
for tlie alleged results, its actual efficiency in the history of the case must be regarded as 
at present only a hypothesis. 

If all living beings have come into existence by the gradual modldcatiou, through a 
long series of generations, of a primordial living iiiatteiCthe phenomena of cmbry'oiiie 
development ought to be explicable as particular cases of the general law'' of hereditary 
transmission. On tliis view, a tadpole is first a fish and then a tailed amphibian, pro- 
vided wuth both gills and lungs, before it becomes a frog, because the frog was the last 
term in a series of modifications whereby some ancient fish became an urodele amphib- 
ian, and the urodele amphibian became an anurous amphibian. In fact, the develop- 
meut of the embryo is a recapitulation of the ancestral history of the species. If this ba 
so, it follows that the development of any organism should furnish tlie key to its ances- 
tral history; and the attempt to decipher the full pedigree of organisms from so much of 
the family history as is recorded in tlieir developimmt has given rise to a special branch 
of biological speculation termed phghgcng. In ]>ractice, liow-ever, tlie reconstruction 
of tlie pedigree of a group from the developmental history of its existing members is. 
fraught -witli difficulties. It is highly probable tliat the series of developmental stages of 
tlie iiidividuaJ organism never presents more than an abbreviated and condensed sum- 
mary of ancestral conditions; while this summaiy is often strangely modifie.d by varhv 
tioa and adaptation to conditions; and it must be confessed that in most cases we can 
do little lietter than guess at what is genuine recapitulation of ancestral forms, and what 
is the effect of comparatively late adaptation, 'riie only perfectly safe foundation for 
tlic doctrine of eedntion (concludes Huxley) lies in the historical or, rather, archaeological 
evidence that particular organisms have arisen by the gradual modification of their'^pre- 
deees=^ors, wdiicli is furnished by fossil remains. Tliat evidence is daily increasing in 
amount and in weiglit; and it is to be hoped that the comparison of the actual pedigree 
' of tlies{3 organisms with the phenomena of their deveiopraent may furnish some criterion 
by which Hie validity of phylogenetic conclusions, deduced from the facts of embryology 
alone, may be satisfactorily tested. According to tliis statement of the case by Huxley, 
it would follow that the doctrine of evolution is, for tlic present, to bo held in expec- 
tancy; and that it is possible to u.se concerning it terms of too positive assertion. 

BION, a Greek poet, about 280 b. c. , w’ho migrated to Italy and died from poison. Some 
love verses and some fragments of pastorals in hexameters by him are extant. 

BTOPLASl^riC THEORY. Sec Germ-Tiieoiiy of Disease. 

BIOBTTEBOEGr, a seaport t. of Finland, on the gulf of Bothnia, at the mouth of the 
Ivnmo, 76 m. n.n.w. from Abo. Pop. ’67, 7270. Ship-building is carried on. Timber, 
pitch, and tar are the principal e.xports. 

EIOTj Edfakd Constant, son of Jean Baptiste, a distinguished Chinese scholar, was 
b. at Paris, 2d July, tSOJ. He was one of the first to promote the introduction of raihvays 
in France; but his health failing, he retired from the public service, and devoted Ins 
leisure to the study of Cliinose, and the history of the social organization of the Celestial 
empire. He died l^Iar., 18/>0. He wrote si Diction naire des VlUefi, ede., tie V Empire 
GJunois (1842), and a multitude of Memoires on Chinese subjects of scientific and social 
interest, printed in the Journal Adatique, etc. His interesting wmrk, Do I’ Abolition d& 
V Escla.vage Amknne en Oecident (IMQ)), was awarded a gold medal by ilie institute. 

BIOT, Jp:an Baptiste, a distinguislied French physicist and astronomer, was b, at 
Paris, 21st April, 1774. He at first entered tlie artillery, but forsook the service for 
science; and ill 1800 became professor of pliysics in the college de France. EIc was 
rnade a member of the institute in 1803; and* in 1804, it was solely through him that the 
institute voted against making Napoleon emperor. Along with Arago, lie was made a 
member of the bureau of longitude, and (1800) sent to Spain to carry out tlie measuring 
of a degree of the meridian, preparatory to the introduction of the present French system 
of w’eights and measures. On his return, he devoted himself to physical researches and 
to lecturing. In 1815, the royal society of London elected him one of their 50 foreiga 
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raerates. In 1817, lie visited England, and went as far n.-as the Shetland islands, in 
order to make ohservations along the line of the English arc of nieridhtn, which Ijad 
been extended by coL Madge. Ills most valuable contributions to science are on the 
polarization of light; and his researches connected with ancient astronomy are also very 
valuable. Of liis numerous writings may be mentioned Traite ElenieuMire cV jhttwmuie 
Phydqi(e, 3 vols. (Paris, 1805); 3d ed.. considerably augmented (1850), 0 vols., with vol 
of plates— translated into English. Tmite de Phydqiic, 4 vols. (1816); Prkm de Phyaqiie, 
an tilnidgraent of the former in 2 vols. (1817), often republished: PiecuelUV Obsen'ailom 
Gemlimijaes, etc. (1821). B. also contributed many excellent biogTapliies of scientific 
iiwa to the Biogmphie UnmrseUe. Among the most important of his later Vv'orks are 
Itcchevches mr Vancioiae Astronomw Ghimise Metmire mir la, Gondii utlon de 

V Ai niosqdier^e Terredre, in the Connamance des Temps (1841); and Eludes. vir rAsironomle 
Indknne (1862). In 1849, B. was made a commander of the legion of honor, and he was 
also a member of most of the learned societies in Europe. He died Eeb. 3, 1862. 

BIPED (Lat.), tieo-footed, 0 . term sometimes applied, as descriptive, to man. ynore fro- 
queiitly to birds, and" which scarcely admits of application to any other animal except a 
veiy few species of reptiles, some of wliich are batrachian (sec Batkaciita and Srincx), 
and some saurians (see Sauria). The two-footed saurians may be regarded as forming a 
link between that order and serpents, the two-footed batrachians as connecting balraeh- 
iaus with fishes, other charaGters of resemblance being in both instances associated 
with this. 

BIPEIT'MS, a double-headed axe, the weapon which, according to ancient historians 
and artists, particularly distinguished those fabulous feiiialc warriors, the Amazons. 

BIPONT EDITIONS, copies of the classics issued in Deiix-Ponts, or Zweibrncken, 
in the palatinate of the Rhine, begun in 1779, and finished (in 50 vols.) at Strassburg. 

BIClUADEATIC. See Equatidks. 

BIE (ancient Blrtha, Turkish BireJi-jik), a t. of from 1800 to 2000 houses of Asiatic 
Turkey, in the pashalic of Diarbekir. It is situated on the e. bank of the Euphrates, in 
lat. 37" 3' n,, long. 38“ e., on a steep hill above the river, the passage of wliich is here 
commanded by a castle. B. is surrounded by a strong xvali flanked with towers; its 
streets are narrow, but clean; it lias several mo.^qiies with tall minarets, a caravansary, 
a bazaar, and a ruined citadel and castle. Travelers and caravans from Aleppo to 
Diarbekir, Bagdad, Persia, etc., cross the Euphrates at this point. From B., col. 
Chesiiey proposed to navigate the Euphrates by small steamers to its mouth in the 
Persian gulf, a distance of 1143 miles. B., -wliich signifies ‘‘well/’ is the prefix of 
several other smaller towns in Arabia. 



BIECH {hetida), a genus of plants of the natural oiAqx nmeniaccm sub-order 
hetuUmcV; the natural order betulaeem oi some botanists. In this order or sub-order — 



■which contains only the two genera, birch and alder (q.v ) — the flowmi’s htive merely 
small scales for their perianth; the ovary is two-celled, but; the fruit — a small aclieniuin 
(q.v.)— is by abortion one-celled; the fruits and scales united form a sort of cone; and 
the leaves have stipules wiiicli soon fall off. They are all trees or shrubs, natives of 
temperate and cold regions. — The genus betula is distinguished by 10 to 12 stamens, and 
winged achenia. — The common "B. {betula alhi) has small oVato-triangulur doubly 
serrated leaves. It is a very beautiful forest-tree, abounding in the ii. of Burope and of 
Asia, often forming lai*ge groves by itself. In the s. of Europe, it is found only upon 
mountains of considerable elevation. It is a tree of rapid gi'owth. In favorable situa- 
tions, it attains the height of 60 or even 70 ft., with a diameter of H or 2 ft.; whilst on 
tlie northern, or utmost alpine limits of vegetation, it. ojily appears as a stunted hush. 
The bark is smooth and silvery white, and"* its outermost "layers are thrown oil as the 
tree advances in age. The smaller branches are very slender and flexible, and in a 
particularly graceful variety called the weeping B. {B. q)endvla of some botanists), they 
are still more slender, elongated, and pendulous. Some of the finest weeping birciies m 
Britain stand on the banks of the river Findliorn, near Forres, in Morayshire; 1 hey are 
60 ft. high, and exhibit pendent masses of spray 10 ft. in length. The bark and leaves 
of the B. are, in some northern countries, "used medicinally in cases of fever and 
eruptions. They are also used for dyeing yellow. The bark is sometimes used for 
tanning, and is preferred to every other kind of bark for steeping nets, sails, and cordage. 
See Bark poh Tanking. It is in some countries made into shoes, hats, driiikhig-cups, 
etc., and it is even twisted into a coarse kind of ropes. Portable boats made of it are 
used on the Yolga. It is remarkable for durability. In many parts of the n. of Europe, 
it is used instead of slates or shingles by the peasantry; and in Russia— the outer or 
white layers being subjected to distillation — there is obtained a reddish empyreumatic 
oil called B. oil; it yields also the B. tar, or def/u(i, w])ich is employed in the preparation 
of Russia leather. Dried, ground, and mixed with meal, B. bark is used in Norway for 
feeding swine; and, in times of scarcity, has even served for human food. Tlie wood 
is iu universal use in northern countries for the most various purposes. It is- white, firm, 
and to ugh, ^ and is employed by wheelwrights, coopers, turners, etc. It is very* much 
employed in the manufacture of barrels for fish. It is miicli employetl for smoking 
hams, herrings, etc., because of the flavor which it imparts. Much of it is made into 
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cliarcoal for forges. The twigs are in general ise for besoms. In tlie Injrlilands of 
Bcotlaiul, and in many other countries, the sap is not only used us a beverage In a fresh 
fuate, but is cunveried ).)y fenueiitation into a kind of Wine. To obtain it, a hole is 
I'oredia the stem, in spring, in an oblique direction, one or two inches deep, and a 
small tube is introduced to carry the sap into a vessel. From a strong stem, there often 
hows as mucii as from four to six quarts in a day. If the hole is again closed up each 
time with a \Vvn>den plug, covered over with clay or resin, and theltapping is annually 
renewed in the same pdace, the tree sustains very little injury. B. sap is very benelicial 
in diseases of Uiejddneys and in cases of urinary calculus, it coutaiiis more than 3 per 
cent of sugar — Tlie white B. of North America very nearly resembles 

the. ccimraon B., but is of muci- less value. It is found as far s. as Pennsylvania. The 
wood is scarcely used. — The black B. of the same countiy (7i. sometimes 

called red B., and very similar to the common B., produces very hard and valuable 
timber. It attains the height of 70 feet. It is not found further n. than New Jersey. 
The bark is or a dark color, the epidermis in the younger trees reddish. —But the name 
black B. is also given to another species found in the more northern parts of North 
America, and .sometimes called the sweet B. or cherry B. {B. lenta), also a tree of 70 ft. 
or upwards in height, and of wdiich the timber is line-grained, and valuable for making 
furniture, and for other purpose.s. Its leaves, when bruised, diffuse a sweet odor, and, 
when carefully dried, make an agreeable tea. It is remarkable that this tree has been 
little planted in Britain.— Tiie yellow B. of North America (B. exedsa) is a tree of 
70 to 80 ft. high, destitute of bfa.nches for 30 to 40 ft., remarkable for its large leaves, 
which are 3,1 in. long, and for the brilliant golden ^mllow color of the epidermis. It is 
found in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Maine, etc. Its timber is used in ship-building. 
The young sailings of all these American species are much employed for making lioops 
for casks. — 'the paper B. (B. papyracca) is found in the northern parts of North 
America. It attains the hedght of 70 feet. The bark of the young trees is of a brilliant 
whiteness. The bark is capable of division into very thin sheets, which have been used 
as asub.stitiite for paper. It is used by the Indians for canoes, boxes, buckets, baskets, 
etc. Large plates of it arc curiously stitched together with the fibrous roots of the 
w’liitc spruce, and coat.e<l wfitli the resin of the balm of Gilead fir. The wmod is used 
for the same purposes with ihat of the common B, — The mountainous districts of India 
producci sev('rai species of tliis genus. Thin, delicate plants of the bark of A?, hhqjputtra, 
a native of (he mountains. of Kumaon, are used for lining tlie tubes of hookahs, and arc 
carried in great quantities to the plains of India for this purpose. Tiiey were formerly 
used instead of paper for writing. B, ammin-ata, a native of the mountains of Nepaul, 
is a tree 50 to 60 ft. high, covered with branches from the base, and of an oval form. 
Its wood is strong and' durable. — The dwarf B. (B. nam) is a mere bushy shrub, sekloin 
more than 2 or 3 ft. high, and generally much less. It has orbicular crcnale leaves. 
It is a native of the whole of the most northern regions of the globe, and is found in 
some part.s of the liighiands of Scotland. It is interesting because of its uses to the 
Laplanders and other inliabitaiits of very northern* regions, to whom it supplies their 
chief fuel, and the material with wdiich they stufi; their beds. Its seeds arc the food of 
the ptarmigan, on which the Laplanders in a considerable degree depend. A similar 
shrubby species /xMo'CtVat) occurs in Terra del Fuego. 

BIECH, Sa^^iuel, keeper of the oriental antiquities in the British museum, is a son of 
the late Kev. S. Bii'ch, rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, in the city of London, and was born in 
London, in tlie year 1813, B. wms educated at Merchant TaylorsV school. In 1S34, ho 
entered the public service under the commissioners of public records ; and in 1836, he 
obtained the appointment of assistant in the department of antiquities, British museum. 
Ill this capacity, B. acquired* an extensive acquaintance wdtli archmoiogy in all its 
branches. He studied not only Greek and Roman antiquities, including "numismatics, 
but applied hiinself w^lth untiring zeal to Egyptian hieroglyphics. In process of time, 
he so distinguished liimself in this difficult &anch of learning, that he gained the notice 
of the celebrated chevalier Bunsen, who gladly availed himself of B.’s laiowledge in the 
philological portion of Byypfs Place in JJnimnal History, The chevalier, in his preface,, 
thankfully acknowledged this a.ssisLance in the following terms: *‘This English edition, 
owe.s many valuable remarks and additions to my learned friend, Mr. Samuel Birch,, 
particularly in the grammatical, lexicographic, and mythological part. That I have been; 
able to make out of the collection of Egyptian roots, printed in tlie German edition, a 
complete hieroglypbical dictionary, is owing to him. To him also belong the references 
to the niomimcntal evidence for the signification of an Egyptian wmrd, wherever ths' 
proof exhibited in Ohampollion’s dictionary or grammar is libt clear or satisfactory. . . 
The w’ork may now be said to contain the only complete Egyptian grammar and dictiom 
ary, as vvell as the only existing collection and interpretation of all the heiroglyphical 
signs,- ^ in sliort, all tliat a general scholar wants, to make himself master of the hiero* 
glyphic system, by studying the monuments.” After Bunsen’s decease, B, wms engaged: 
to prepare for (he press and edit the fifth and concluding volume of Erjyptls Place, a task: 
which he has ]>erformed in an admirable maimer, giving the results of fill the discoveries: 
made by Egyptologists, since tlie publication of the first volume, in 1848, dowm to the: 
year 1867. B. has also prepared a second edition of . the first volume of 
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published at tlie same time as toI. 5, and ia wliicli the same care lias been_takcn to make 
tlio work correspond witli tlic most recent iiivcsiigations of hieroglypliic scliolars. It 
was by tiie particular desire of Bunsen, as expressed on liis dcatii-bed, that B. undertook 
the revision of his work on Egj'pt, B. is now iiniveivally recognized as the foremost 
Egyptologist ill this country. '“In 1S44, upon the retirement of Mr. Barnoweii from the 
oflee of lissistant-i^ceper in the department of antiquities, B. was appointed his successor. 
In ISCl, upon the retirement of Mr. Hawkins from tlie post of keeper of the antiquities, 
that department was divided into three separate and independent departments, viz., the 
department of oriental, mediaival, and British antiquities, and ctlmograpiiy; the depart- 
ment of Greek and Boman antiquities; and the department of coins and medals. B. wms 
appointed keeper of the first-named collections; init afterwards, a fourth department 
wms constituted out of these collections, viz., that of British and mcdunyal antiquities and 
ethnograpluq so that B. is now the keeper only of the Egyptian and oriental iiutiquities. 
In 1802, B. "received the hmiorafy degree of ll.d. from the university of St. Andrews 
and from Cambridge in 1874, in which year B. was president of the great London con- 
gress of orientaiists. Ho is a corresponding member of the institute of Frniice (academic 
des inscriptions et des belles-lettres); also of the academy of Berlin, of the acailemy of 
Herculaneum, and of the archnjological institute of Home. B.’s principal publications 
arc as folio'sv: Gallery AnUqwitm selected from the Brlthh Museum by 1<[ Arundale and 
I, Bonohii, With JDescripfions by 8. Birc^k {iSiZ); Views on the JSlle, from Cairo to the Second 
Cataruct, drawn on Stone, Sketches talcen by Owen Jones and J. Qoury, with Historical 
Kofices of the Ilonuments by S. Birch {1S4:^); Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan in tlm 
British Museum drawn up in conjunction with Mr. Kewton; An Introduction to 
the Study of the Egyptian IlkToglyphs, for GixvdnQiAYiViumoAs, Egyptians {ISolf and a 
new edition of Wilkinson’s work(i879); History of Ancient Pottery (2 vols., 1858); Hescrip- 
tion of the Papyrus of jSfas-khern, Priestof Amen- ra, discovered in am Excamtion made hydirecr- 
tionof HR.li. the Princebof VhUes ina Tomb near Guurnah at Thebes (1808); aiid the RMud 
Papyri (1SG6), Besides llis Egyptian and classical labors, B. has also studied Chinese, 
and In that direction is author o'f the following brief contributions, viz., Analecia Sinen.’.. 
sia, short stories from the Chinese (1841); The Friends till Death, a tale translated from 
the Chinese (1845); and Uunxse Romance-— The Elfin Foxes {ISQij). B. has likewise con- 
tributed papers to the Archwlogia, to the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
the Rome Archeologique, the Arclidologische Zeitung, and the Zdtsehrlft fiir Aegyptischs 
Spniche iind AlterthianskiindeC He has also written many articles for the English Ency'- 
chpwdla, principally on subjects connected witii Egyptian antiquities and hicroglyphick 
In the same class of subjects, he has been a much valued contributor to Chambers’s En>^ 
cyclopaxlia. 

BIBGH, Thomas, d.d., an industrious historical wuiter, son of a -001100-111111 maker, a 
Quaker, b. at Clerkenweii, Ivov. 23, 1705, ^vas at first an usher in dilfereiit schools, 
lliiving taking priests’ orders in 1731, lie was presented in 1732 to a living in Essex, ami 
in 1734 ])ecame cliapjain to tlie earl of Kilmarnock, who was beheaded in 1740. Appointed 
in the latter year rector of St. Margaret Pattens with St. Gabriel, Feuchurch street, Lon- 


celebrated woik. He next edited the collection of state papers of Thurloe, secretary to 
Oliver Cromwell, 7 vols. folio, 1742. His other works are Lfe of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 


works, ainl various others. He \vas killed by a fall from liis borsc in thelfmnpstead 
road, 9th Jan., 17()6. He left an extensive MS. collection, wilh his library, to the Brib 
ish museum, of wiiicli he was a trustee. Prom tliese MSS. were compiled 'Ike CoiirU 
•and Times of James L and Ghaydes L, 4 vols. 8va (London, 1848). 

BIRCH-PEEIFEEB, Ciiaiilotte, a Gorman actress and writer of jfiays, was b. at 
Stuttgart in the year 1800. Her passion for the stage displayed itself so strongly, that 
after encountering much opposition on the part of her parents, she made her debut at 
Munich at the age of 13, and. afterwards played with great success at Berlin, Yienna, 
and Hamlmrg. 1x11825, she married l)r. Christian Birdi of Copciihagen, and afterwards 
perf<pned at Petersburg, Pesth, Amsterdam, and other places. In 1837, she undertook 


184^1, ^Madame B. resigned the direction of the Zurich theatre, and after visiting profes- 
sionally most of the cities in Germany, made an engagement with the theater-royal at 
Berlin, The chief productions of what n\uv be tenneil her later manner a\Q—'Die Yim- 
ton VUktte (1845), Dorf und Stadl (1848), Fine Familie (1849), Anna mn Oestrich 
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(1850), Ehi 'BillH (1851). In 1863 -^as published a complete edition of her dramatic 
works, wiiicM :ire aonut TO in number, and a collection of imr novels and tales. Blie died 
at Beriiii, Aug. 1:5, 1508. 

EI23, Ik'vrnuD, an Eogilsh r/oire paiiiter of considerahle celebrity, was b. at Wol- 
vorlL‘uui't«>n in 1773. He having early displayed a strong inclination for drawing bis 
futlier ibc.'Ught 1:0 was (‘onsiiitliig bis son’s taste when he apprenticed liisu to a Birming- 
Iniin tea-! )t sard niiiiimaciiirer, iiis duty there being to paint liowers, shepherds, etc., on 
the boards. Cn the expindioii of ills apprenticeship, B. established himself ns a draw- 
ing-nui.u\4* in IlrBiol; and two of his pictures, the “"Choristers llebearHng.” and “ Tiie 
Vv'iil, ’’ Iiaviiig been bought l)y the duke of Clarence, afterwards 5Vi]Uiun IV., and the 
marquis iiastings, his reputation was secure, lie was cieeted a royal academician, 
arid soon oliiained some good coiiiniissions. The “ Field of Chevy C hase the Bay after 
the Battle,” is generally con.sidered his masterpiece, llis “ Death of Eli ” obtained the 
British inditution })ri:':e of l-OO guineas. In 1813, B. was appointed painter to the prin- 
cess Charlotte. He now became ambitious to exeef in Bcriptiirc subjects and ])aiLUed 
several, noncj of which, however, added to his fame. His last picture, the “Embarka- 
tion of Louis XVIll. for France,” which was never finished, was the least sati.sfactory 
of all his works. He died in 1819. His most popular works are — “ The Blaeksinitli’s 
Shop,” “The Country Auction,” “The Village HoiiUcians,” “ The Voung Heeruit,” etc. 

BIRD, Fui^deriok Mayeh, b, 1S33; sou of Robert; graduated at the university of 
Pennsylvania; minister in the Lutlierari church, which he left in 1808 to join the Rrofc- 
estant'Episcopal- taking cliargc of a church in New Jersey. He has paid great attention 
to hvmnoiogy, and edited in whole or in part the Luthenui Ilynm Book miiillymns ofiM 
Spirii. 

BIRD, Goldt^?g, 1815-5-1; an English physician proficient in botanj^; lecturer on 
natural philosiujhy and materia raedica in Guy’s hospital. He was author of E'emeids 
of Eatuml PiLibrnphy , beuiyaii Experimoiial Ditroductioii to the Plnydcdl Sciences Lectures 
o}i Elect Hciiy and Galmnitsm, in their Physiological ami Therapeail'caL Mela lions, and some 
other works. 

BIRD, RvOeeut j^Ioxtoomery, 1803-54; b. in Delaware; practiced raedicine in Phila- 
delphia, and wrote for magazines. He -wrote The Gladiator for Edwin Fiuti st, and 
afterwards wr<jte several historical romances. In liis Peter Plh/rl/n, there is a careful 
description of the Kentucky mammoth cave. He was also for a time editor of iheJSorth 
Anierican. 

BIB2-B0LT. Stevens, in his note on ^ucJi Ado about Eofhing, says the B. is “a short, 
thick aiTowq without point, spreading at the extremity so much as" to leave a broad fat 
surface, about tine ])readth of a shilling. JSuch are to “this clay in use to kill rooks with, 
and arc. siiot from a cross-bo wu” 

EIED-OATGIillTG' SPIBEB, a name originally given to a large spicier, mygale nvmdaria, 
a native of Cayenne and Surinam; but w’hich is no-cv more '"exteusivel}’ applied, being 
equally appropriate to a number of large species of wygale (q.v.) and ipeirg (q.v.), 
perhaps also of other genera. It has indeed been denied by some obscTvers that the 
name is truly appropriate, but the positive evidence is too stroipa* to be easily set aside by 
evidence meredy iiegjitive. ^Tiie mygale aucularia is nearly two inches long, very hairy, 
and almost entirely black; its feet, wdien stretched out, occupy a surface of'neniTya foot 
in diameter. The hooks of its mandibles are strong, conical, and very black. This 
great spider forms a tube-shaped cell, widening towards the mouth, of a tine while semi- 
transparent tissue, like muslin, in clefts of trees or liollows among rocks and stones. 
From this it issues only at night, to prey upon insects, and, it is s;dd, upon humming- 
birds. It does not construct a"net for the capture of its prey, but takes it by lumtiug, 
as flo other large species of mygale, natives of the warm parts of America, the East 
Indies, and iVfrica. It is probal)ly a species of this genus that Dampier mentions as 
found in Campeaeby, the fangs of which, “black as jet, smooth as glass, and, at their 
small cnii, as sharp ns a thorn,” are said i)y him to be Avorn ]>y sonm per.sons in their 
tobacco-pouches, to pick their pipes Avith; and to be by others u.sed as toothpicks, in 
the belief of their luiving power to expel the toothache. The bite of the large species of 
this genus is said to be dangerous. 

It ap|)ears that spiders of tiie genu.s epeira feed upon small birds caught in their webs, 
wiiieh have even be(m described as in some cases large cnougli -to arrest the flight of a 
bird the size of a thrush, and to impede the traveler in tropical forests. 

BIS-B-CHEREY, Padus, a subdivision of the genus cerasus (see CiiErvUY), itself very 
generally regarded as a sub-genus of prnnus (see Plum). The bird-cherries are dis- 
tinguislu'd by racemes of sm.nll floAvers and deciduous leaves, — The Common B. {pTunus 
or cera:oispad‘Us), called in Scotland hagherry, is a tall shrub or small tree, sometimes 
reacJiing the lieight of 40 ft., growingAvild in moist Avoods in Britain, and in most parts 
of Europe and the u. of Asia. It.s younger branches are of a A^ery dark or reddish-brown 
color. The drupes are small, of a sweetish subacid taste, combined with a degree of 
what many ngoird as nauseous bitterness; but to some palates they are not disagreeable. 
A Avell flavored spirituous liquor is prepared from them in the n. of Europe. Iii' Siberia, 
the juice expressed from the ripe fruit is drunk either alone or mixed with milk, and tljsa 
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rcBiainiiig mass is kneaded into cakes, and used as fOvod.—Yery ncarh" allied to this 
species Is tlie YmomiAN B. (P. or a tree of SO to 100 ft. in lieigiifc, fouiui 

from Toiiuessee to Upper Canada, and now frequent in Britain as an ornaineiual tree, 
altliougli never attaining the size Avliich it does in the United States. The wood is com- 
pact, tine-grained, takes a tine polish, and is much used in Anicrica cahinet-inakers. 
The bark is used in the United States as a febrifuge. The fruit is not agreeable; bra a 
cordial is made from it by infusion in spirits witiiT sugar, and, when dried and bruised, 
it forms ail esteemed addition to (q.v.). 

BIBBS, William, a distinguished eeclesiastical composer, was b. about the year 1540, 
and educated at Edward VI. ’s cliapcL In 1563, he was appointed organist in Ijineoln 
calbedral, and twelve years afterwards organist to queen Elizabeth. Ho published 
numerous coninositious exhibiting great musical learning, and contributed nuniy pieces 
to queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Boole; but his fame reests on the canon Xohis Btritiine, 
whidi, amid all changes in musical taste, has retained its popularity, and stiii cuiUinues 
to challenge admiration. B. died in 1623. 

BIEB ISIAIID, the n.w. island of the Sandwich archipelago, in hit. 20' n., and 
long. 160'" w. It is, as its name implies, a mere haunt of sea-fowl— the links of the 
chain increasing pretty regularly in size and elevation Irom B. 1. on the n.,w. to Hawaii 
on the s.e. 

BIBB-LIHE is a viscid and adhesive substance, which is placed on twigs of trees or 
wire-netting, for the purpose of catching the birds wiiich may alight thereon. A common 
practice is to place a decoy or tame bird in a cage near where the B. is spread; the wild 
birds, attracted to the spot by the song of the tame bird, get entangled with the 
bird-lime. The substance is generally prepared from the middle bark of the holly, 
mistletoe, or distaff-thistle, hy chopping up the bark, treating it with water, boiling for 
several hours, then straining; and lasth% concentrating the liquid by evaporati<)u, when 
the B. assumes a gelatinous consistence" resembling that of moist putty. It mainly con- 
sists of a suhstanee named by the chemist viscin. A second mode of preparing B., is to 
employ ordinary wdieat-flour; place it in a piece of cotton cloth; tie up tlie ends, so as 
to form a bag; immerse the wdiole in a basin of water, or allow a stream of w'ater to flow 
upon it; and repeatedly squeeze the bag and its contents. Tlie result is, that the starch 
of the wdieatdioiir is pressed out of the cloth bag, and an adhesive substance named 
gluten is left on the cloth. Thi.s substance resembles that prepared by the previous pro- 
cess in its properties; but the former mode of preparing B. is a much cheaper plan, and 
is that generally followed. 

BISD 0? PAEABISE, the common name of the family of birds, pamdmidtr of ornl- 
tliologists, found chiefly in New Guinea and neighboring islnds, and remarkable for 
splendor of plumage. ‘In all other respects, how'evor, they are very closely allied to 
the crow-family, mrmdasiq.Y.), to which they exhibit a great siniilarliy, not only in the 
characters of the bill, feet, etc., and in general form, but also in their liablts, ainl even 
in their voice. They have been the subject of many fables. The state in wliicli their 
skins are usually exported from their native islands, gave rise to the notion that they 
were destitute of feet; and free scope being allowed to fancy, it became the prevalent 
belief that they spent their whole lives floating in the air, except ’when perhaps they 
suspended themselves for a little by their long tail-tilaments from the iqnpcrmost 
branches of. trees. As for their food, it was supposed to bo either mere dew and vapor.s, 
or nectar obtained from the flowers of trees, climbers, and plants growdng on the 
branches of trees, in the high regions of bright sunshine above the shade of the tropical 
forests. Antony Figafetta, indeed, who accompanied Magellan in his voyage round 
the world, described them as having legt^ and stated that these ’ivei'e cut oil; as uselesvs 
in the prejiaratioii of the skins; but his statement was not credited, and Aldrovandus 
went the length of accusing him of an audacious falsehood. It would seem that the 
fables concerning the birds of P. are in part to be ascribed to the desire of the inhabi- 
tants of those islands in which tliey are found to increase the value of their skins as an 
article of merchandise; and a sort of sacred character being attached to them, thev w^ere 
employed not merely for ornament, but as a charm to secure the life of the wearer 
against the dangers of battle. The people of Ternatc call Ihcin Manuco-lJeimta, or 
birds of God; wdiich name Buffon modified into manumle. In different languages tlxiy 
are known hy names signifying birds of the air, birds of the sun, etc. 

The males alone are birds of splendid plumage,, that of the females possessing nei- 
ther brilliancy of colors nor remarkable development. The plumage of the malesls not 
only characterized by gjeat brightness of tints, but by a glossy vedvoty a]>pearance, a 
metallic luster, and a singularly beautiful play of colors. Tufts of featliers generally 
grow from the shoulders, and these, in some of the kinds, are prolomrcd so as to cover 
the wings; in the species sometimes called the common B. of P., and sometimes the 
great emerald B. of P, (varadfsea apoda) the prolongation of these shoulder tufts is so 
great that they extend far beyond the body, and even far bevond the tail. They con- 
stitute the magnificent part of the well-known B, of P. pluines. Thev are exouisitely 
light and delicate. It has been supposed that they may be of use to the creiiture in 
enabling it, with less exertion of wing, to float in the air, but this notion is perhaps nuf- 
ffeientiy confuted by the total absence of them in the female.— In other species, there 


are elongated featliers on tlieback of the neck, ■\vliicb tlie bird erai erect, and even in 
some measure Llirow forward at pleasure; and tiiese, in tbe genus lapliarina, assume 
a fcn-ni resembling that of a pair of outspread wings, and rise far above the bead. I'iie 
tail is, ill general, not unlike that of a crow In its shape; but in many species there 
arise, from the rump, at the sides of the tail, two very long feathers, or rather hhunents, 
covered with a sort of yelyety down: of these, the common B. of P. affords an example. 
In the king B. of P. {ciaeinniLrus. these long tail-tilamenls terminate in a sort of 

disk, as tlieUaii-f Gathers of the peacock do. 

Birds of P. are, in general, more or less gregarious. They sometimes pass in flocks 
from one island to another, according to the change of seasons, from tiie dry to tiie wet 
monsoon. Owing to their plumage, they fly more easily against than with the wdiicl, 
and b}" high winds they are sometimes throwm to the ground. They are lively and 
iictivcC and in confinement pert and bold. They bestow great care upon their ])lumagc, 
and sit always upon tlie perches of tlie cage, so that no part of it may reach the floor, ‘"or 
get in the least degree soiled. It has seldom been found possible to'bring them alive to 
Ihirope, and they seem very incapable of enduring any other than a tropical climate. In 
confliiement, they are easily fed on rice, insects, etc. In a wdld state, their footl consists 
in great part of the fruit of the teak-tree, and of different species of fig, and also of the 
large butterflies which abound in their native islands. 

The Papuans kill birds of P. by shooting them with arrow^s, and employ various 
other means of taking them for the sake of their skins. The skins are dried in smoke, 
and fumigated with sulphur, to preserve them from insects; and in this way the brilliancy 
of the color is impaired, so that tlie most gorgeous plumes wdiich are ever seen in Europe 
are inferior, in this respect, to those of the living bird. The skin, to which great part 
of the flesh is allowed to remain attached, is always much contracted by this drying 
process, and a very erroneous notion is therefore often formed of the size of the bird. 
The common B. of P. is as large as a jay. It is of a cinnamon color, the upper part of 
the head and neck yellow, the front and throat emerald green, the shoulder-tufts yellow. 
The whole length of the extremity of these is not less than two feet. Another nearly 
allied species {Famdkea rvMa) has these long feathers of a brilliant carmine color. 

BIEDS (Am), the second class of vertebrated (q.v.) animals, and the first of oviparous 
voterhrated animals, including all the oviparous animals which have wvann blood. B. 
exhibit groat similarity in their general structure, and are sharply distinguished- from 
ail other classes of animals. To this class belong all animals, except bats (q.v.) alone, 
which have an internal skeleton, and are capable of true flight. The anterior extremities 
of B. serve them only as w'ings or organs of flight, and never in any degree as arms or 
legs; those few birds in which the wings avedoo small to raise the body in the air, 
generally employ them to aid their swift running upon land, as the ostrich, or for 
swimming under %vater, as the great auk and the penguins, The bod}^ is covered 
■with feathers (q.v.), and this is one of the characters in which all birds agree, and by 
wdiich Jliey are distinguished from all other animals. The general form is adapted 
to motion through the air, and the trunk is compact, and somewhat boat-shaped. The 
vertebral column possesses little flexibility; indeed, the vertebrai of tbe back generally 
become ankylosed or firmly united together by cementing bone, the solidity which 
is thus acquired being of evident use forhlic support of the ribs, and these also are pro- 
portionately stronger than is usual in quadrupeds; each of them is provided in the middle 
with a flattened bony process, directed obliquely backw^arks to the next rib, so that they 
support one another, whilst instead of being united to the sternum, or breast-bone, by 
cartilages, as in quadrupeds, they are continued to it in the form of bone; all these 
things combining to give strength to that part of the body in which it is particularly 
needed, both in order to the pow^erful action of the wings, and the perfect freedom of 
respiration during flight. In those birds, ho^vever, which do not fly, the vertebrm of the 
back retain some pow'er of motion. Ths hinder part of the vertebral column exhibits a 
solidity even greater than the anterior part of it, the lumbar vertebrm (q.v.) being con- 
solidated into one piece with the pelvis (q.v.), which furnishes attachment to strong 
muscles for support of the trunk upon the legs, and for the motion of these organs. The 
vertebral column, however, terminates in a number of small moYiihlQ {eoceygeiil) vertebra}, 
the flexibility of this part being necessary to the motion of the tail, which is itself sup- 
ported by a short and generally much elevated bone, regarded as consisting of ankylosed 
vertebra?, called the rinnp-bone, or, from its peculiar form, the plowshare-bone. 

In contrast to the general stiffness of the vertebral column in the trunk, it is remark- 
able for great flexibility in the neck, enabling a bird to make ready use of its bill, or to 
bring its head into such position as suit the adjustment of the center of gravity in 
flying, standing, etc. 

The number of vertebra? in the neck varies from ten to twenty-three, the smallest 
number being greater than is found in any quadruped. The hcjul, also, is so articulated 
to tlie nock, by"a single condyle, or pivot, lliat a bird can turn its head round in a manner 
impoSvSiblc to the mammalia. The skull itself is formed of bones corresponding with 
those of man and quadrupeds; but they can only be distinguished when the bird is very 
young, soon becoming consolidated together. The jaws arc much elongated, so as to 
form the bill, the organ chiefly employed in seizing food, as well as for fighting, nest- 
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l ullding, (Irc'jisnig or preening the featliers, and msteacl of a linnd for every purpose 
Ai'hu'li birddife requires. Theiipper mandible of tlie' bill is so connected, liowever, with 
the 1-oue of tiic sknil, by elastic plates, that it: possesses some power of motion, and caiy 
sliock which it may receive is much deadened before reaching tiie skull. The bill cdYords 
many of ilie most "impoitant distiifctive characters of B.y diJfering very mucli according 
to t lie inode of life of different orders and tribes. See Bill. 

1’he sternum or breast-lione in B. is remaikably large and strong, serving for the 
altacliment (.f the powerful muscles which depress the wings, and receives great alten- 
lion frotu naturalists, because its variations correspond with the diliercnccs in some of 
the most important characters and habits of birds. It generally exhibits a projecting 
ridge along the middle, wiiich, is proportionately largest 
in birds of most ffigiit, aiul is waiiUng only 

in ostriches and a few other birds of allied genera wivicii 
do not fly. The clavicles or collar-bones, also, are gen- 
erally united to form the fourchette (/wrewfe) or merry- 
thought bone, serving, along with two bones called the 
coracoid bones, to keep the shoulders separated, and to 
resist the compressing tendency of the action of the 
wings. The bones of the wing itself are regarded as 
corresponding to those of the anterior extremities in man 
and qiiadrujicds; the bones of the hand, how'evef, being 
much di.sguised, and some of them wanting or nidiment- 
aiy. In the accompiinying cut of the bones of a bird’s 
wing, a is regarded as" the elbow-joint, as the wnist- 
joink c as the knuckie-joint, d being the representative 
of a Anger, e and / the rudiraentary representatives of 
two olhers, wdiilst the ?r//vyd-f, g, formerly regarded as rep- 
resenting the liuimb, is now rather supposed to be homo- 
logous to the forefinger. The wungs, therefore, exhibit a 
structure entirely different from those of bats, in wdiich 
the Angers are extremel}' elongated. The surface neces- 
sary for striking tiie air is provided by feathers larger and 
stronger than tho.se of other parts of the body, called 
winggmlJierfi, qmU-feailien, or quilU. Of these, wiiich 
exhibit an admirable combination of strength with lightness and elasticity, some spring 
from the part of the wing between h and d (in the Agure of the bones of tlic wing); these 
are ahvays the largest, and are called the primary wing-feathers, or simply primarm; 
tIio.se wiiic'li .^3ring from llie part between a and h are called sccondarm; and those 
which spring from the part between a and the shoulder-joint are called icrtkmes. At 
the base of "tin? quills, on both sides of the wing, are feathers edWad wing-cmerts, and 
• these are likewise di.'^tinguished as primaiy, secondary, etc.. The feathers which grow 
over the shoul(ler-blades"are called scapulars. The feluhers of the wings vary in length 
and strength, according to the mode of life and power of flight in different B . ; narrow, 
sharp, and stiff wings being indicative of swift and enduring flight. The tail-feathers 
serve tin? purpo.se of a. rudder to guide the bird, and also lliat of balancing it in the air; 
they resemble in character the quills of the wings. Tluy are also furnished with coverts 
above and below. Some B. have the tail rounded at the extremity; in some, it is square; 
in others, notched or forked. In many laud B., the tail exhibits ornamental plumes, 
and remarkable developments of the plumage take place also in other parts of the body, 
in tiui form of crests, ruffs, shoulder-tufts, etc. 

The legs of B consist of parts corresponding to those found in man and quadru- 
peds; but the thigh is .short, and so concealed within the body, that it is not apparent as 
an ext(?rnal portion of the limb; the next division, often mistaken for the thigh, being 
the leg strictly so calk?d, or tibia, which ends at what is really the heel-joint, although 
Tiopularly r(?garded as the knee; and lieneath this is the shardi or tarsus, wiiicli in vsonid 
B. is very long, .serving as a part not of the foot but of llie leg, and formed by a single 
bone which represents both the tarsus and metatarsu.s. The feet are divided into toes, 
which a r(v gene rally fo\u’ in number, three before and one behind, differing from each 
other in leiurth ami in the number of joints or phalanges of wddeh tiny are composed, 
the toe, which i:s directed backward, being in general comparatively short, and consist- 
ing ojily of two joints, A Aftli toe or tarstil spur is found in S(une of the gallinaceous 
B. ; and in some B., as bustards, the hind-toe is wanting; tlie ostrich has only two toes, 
both directed forward, with the obscure rudiment of a third; and numerous B. cia.ssed 
together in the order of climbers (q.v.) or yoke-footed B., including parrots, cuckoos, 
woodpeckers, etc., have two toes before, opposed by* two toes behind, the foot being 
thus particularly adapted for grasping, so that parrots, as is well known, ev(?n use it as 
a hand. — The feet of B. vary con.sidefubly according to their mode of life; and natural- 
ists therefore depend very much upon them in classiAcation. In some the claws are 
strong and liooked; in others short, straight, and weak; in some the toes are all sepa- 
rate, in others more or less connected; m'B. specially ada]>ted for swimming, they are 

f QXimWy webbed or united by a membrane; in other swimrning-B., however, a meni- 
rano only extends along the sides of each toe. In most B. the tarsus is feathered to 
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the heel -joint; in so me, ho’';\’-ever, and paidicailaiy in the lower part of it is hare; 

th-.‘ sh:i!ik^ aiicl toes Jire generally, althoiigh not always, destitute.' of I'eatliers, and are 
covered with a sealy skin. Almost the only other pait-s of a biitl destitute of 

feathers, are the fi-re at tiie base of the bill, and the combs and wattles of galiinacecua 
birds. ^ ^ y ^ , . 

in order to fiigiit, it is Indispensable that the center of gravity of a bird should be 
lunler the shoiilders; and when a bird stands, the feet arel)imigUt forward, and the 
head throw?! hack, so that the claws project beyond a vertical line passing iliroiigii the 
<;:eiiter or .gravity of the w'hole body. This is generally accomplished so that the trunk 
1;^ in an almost Irorizontal position, the fore-part only a little elevated; but in some ik, 
which icive a short neck and short legs, an errect attitude i.s neces.sarily a.^sunied, so 
that the penguins of the souliiern seas present to navigators a somewlird liidicroiis ro^seni- 
blance to regiments of soldiers on the beach. B., when they sleep, very generaily place 
their head inui(.‘r their wing, and some of them also stand upon one ion t, their equilib- 
rium being thus more easily mauifcdned, A remarkable contrivance, pm'ticinarly lo bo 
ob.served in .storks and other long-legged B., renders this posture. imfadgidng; a locking 
of the bone of one part of the limb into a sort of socket in tlie bone of the } art aboNU it, 
so tliat it retaijis its place without muscular exertion; whilst a similar purpose Ls served 
by tlie tendons of the muscles which bend the claws passing over the joiiit.s of the leg in 
siich a maimer as to be stretched by the mere pressure there wdien tlie’wu-igiil of the bird 
rests upon the legs, so that without any elfort tlie claws retain a firm hold of the braiicii 
upon, which it is perched. — Flying is accomplished by the aetion of the wings upon the 
elastic and resisting air; the muscles by which the stroke of the wing is given are pow- 
erful, tijos{3 by which it is retracted are comparatively weak. Owing to the manner in 
wdiich the first strokes of the wing must be given, few B. rise with faciUly from a level 
surface: and some of them, as swallows, and particularly swifts, rise from a pierfectlj 
level surface with great difficulty, and comparatively seldom alight where they cannot 
find an elevation from will -ii, as'^it were, to throw themselves. 

Tiie digestive apparatus of B. resembles that of mammalia; exhibiting, however, 
various modifications, according to the different kinds of food — some B. feeding on iiesh, 
others on fish, others exclusivcdy on insects, others on seeds, others more indiscrimi- 
nately on a variety of animal and vegetable substances. Few B. masticate their food in 
any degree, although parrots do; upon being swallowed, it enters the crop or e?Ynr, 
somethues called the first stonnich, an enlargement of a msoplrngus or gullet, situated 
just before the breast-bone, and here it is moistened by a secretion, wliich is also by 
some B. — particularly by pigeons — employed as the first food for their young, Ihogland.s 
of the crop enlarging veiy much, so as to' produce it in large quantity at the time when 
it is wanted for that purpose. The crop is wanting in tlie ostrich, aiul also generally in 
B. tiiat feed on fish; and is of greatest size in those of which the food consists of seeds 
or grain. It is generally single, and on one side of the gullet; sometimos, as in pigeons, it 
is double. A. second stomach, or dilatation of the msopliagus, caliecl the procentncmtit^ or 
mi'Une>Ui.is smee/itimtd>is, is- generally largest in those? .B. in which the crop is wanting or 
small; and in this the food is further softened and changed by a secretion winch is mixed 
with it. The third and principal stomach is the gizmrd, which in B, of prey, fish-eating 
B., etc., is a mere membranous sac; but in B. w’hicli feed on grain or sceds'is very thick 
and muscular, so that it acts as a sort of mill, and with extraordinary power. In these 
B,, also, a remarkable provision is made for the perfect grinding down of the contents 
of the gizzard, by the instinct which leads them to swallow small rough pebbles or gralhs 
of sand, an instinct well exemplified in the common domestic fowl! — TliC liv'-er of B, 
is, in general, very large. The kidneys arc large, but there is no urinary bladder, and 
the urine is at once poured into the ^cloaca, an enlargement of tlie inte.stiue, at its termi- 
nation, with which also the organs of generation communicate in botli sexes. 

The respiration of B. is veiy perfect, and their blood is from IS"* to 16^ wmi'mer than 
that of mammalia; its circulation more rapid, and the energ}" of all the vital processes 
proportionally great. B., consequently, exhibit great liveliness; and upon the admirable 
provision for the aSration of their blo'od they depend also for their powers of flight, 
which enable some of them to travel hundreds of miles with great rapidity and without 
exhaustion, whilst others soar to a prodigious height in the' air. The heart resembles 
that of the mammalia in its form and structure; but the right ventricle, instead of a 
mere membranous valve, is furnished with a strong muscle, to impel the blood with 
greater force into the lungs. The lungs are small, and communicate with large alr-cells 
(q.v.) in the cavities of the body, and even in the bones, so that the aCration of the ])Iood 
takes place not only in the lungs Imt during its circulation through .the body. An extra- 
ordinary proof of the use of these air-cells in respiration was afforded in a recorded 
instance of a large sea-fowl, wdiich, when an attempt was made to strangle it, was kept 
aliv(i by the air entering in a forcible current through a broken wdng-bone (Gosse, Tke, 
Ocean, quoting Bennett’s Whaling Voyage.) B. consume much more oxygen in propor- 
tion to tli(?ir size than quadrupeds. 

The organs of the senscvs are similar to those of mammalia. In the senses of touch 
and taste, it is generally supposed that there is an inferior development, although par- 
rots appear to possess the sen.se of taste in considerable perfection; and the bills of some 
B., which search among the mud for their food, are certainly very delicate organs of 
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touch. But the sic'ht is remarkably keen, and the eye possesses gTent powers of accom- 
modation to ditTerent distances, li. perceive even small objects distinctly, at distances 
at wiiich they avouM be quite indistinguishable to the imiuaii t'ye, and thus are enabled 
to seek tlicirl'ood. B. of prey also appear to possess in great perfecti(Jii the seirse of 
snK 3 ll The nostrils of all B. open on the upper surface of the bill Hearing is acute in 
li, and particularly in nocturnal B,, altliougii the organs of tills sense are less compli- 
cated than in mammalia, and there is seldom any A^stige of an extenuil ear. Singing-B. 
are extremely sensitive to differences of pitch. The A'oice and musical poAvers dc‘pmui 
upon the conformation of the windpipe and larynx, Avhich differs very much in differ- 
ent birds..' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

Beproduction takes place by eggs (see REPitoDUCTroN and Egg), Avliieb ai*e lialcbcd 
after tiiey have passed frcin the iTody of the mother. B. generally sit upon their eggs, 
their bodies supphung the w’armth necessary to hatch them (see Ixcubation); and tiiis 
oiilce is usually undertaken by the female alone, but sometimes is shared by the male. 
In very Avann climates, the ostrich leaA^es her eggs to be hatched by the heat of the sun, 
but iu'^colder climates sits upon them. xV very few B., as the cuckoo, deposit their eggs 
in the nests of other B., to be hatched by them. Some B. construct no nest, but lay 
their eggs on the bare rock, as many sea-fowl do, or in holes rudely scratched in the 
earth or sand; many, hoAvever, show in the construction of their nests the most 
admirable instincts. Bee Ne.sts. The niiinber of eggs Agarics, in a state of nature^ from 
1 to about 20, being generally smallest in the larger B,, and particularly in B. of prey. 
B. generally breed^ only once a year, but some B. tAvice. The care whieh B, take of 
their young is as admirable as the ingenuity which they display in nest-building, 
and more universal. Some B. arc able to run about, and pick up food as soon as they 
leave the shell; others remain in the nest for days, or ev'en weeks, and must be supplied 
Avith food by tlieir parents. Many species are social, particularly at tlie breeding- 
season, and form large settlemente, Avhich they guard in common; and some even unite 
in the coiistrucliou of large nests, which ])eloug to a Aviiole comiiumity. The rapacious 
B., and particularly the larger ones, are very solitary in their manner of life. 

B. change their feathers {molt), in general, once a year, and the colors of the 
plumage in many cases Aniry much in summer and winter. The change of color, how- 
eA*er, often takes place without change of feathers, and in B. Avhicli molt both in spring 
and autumn, the autumn moiling is much more complete than that of spring. The 
gayest plumage of many B. is assumed at the breeding-season, Avith Avhich, also, the 
soiig of B is connected. Sec Song of Bums. The plumage of the male is, in general, 
jiioie gay than that of tiie female, all the young at iirst resembling the female in 
plumage. The plumage usually characteristic of the male is occasionally assumed by 
the feinale, and most frequently by females which have become unfit for the ordinary 
fund ions of their sex. 

The brain in B. differs "in some important respects from that of mammalia (see 
BpvAik), presenting resemblances to the brain of reptiles and fishes; but it is of large 
size, often larger than even in quadrupeds. The manifestation of intelligence is not, 
however, usually so great in B. us in quadrupeds. Their ncst-building, their migrations 
(sec; BniDs of Passage), and many other things of greatest interest, must be ascribed to 
instinct. 

In the geographical distribution of B., the limits of species are not so exactly cir- 
cumscribed by mountains, seas, and iiAmrs us in other classes of animals, their x>OAvers 
of fiight ciiahling tliem to pass over these obstacles. Yet some species, and et^en groups, 
are found excliisively in certain regions: thus humming-birds are all American, pen- 
guins are ' found only in the southern seas, and B. of paradise are confined to Kew 
Guinea and the neighboring islands. See Species.' 

The free movements of B. through seemingly boundless space, the joyous song of 
many, and the characteristic tones of all — their brilliant colors, their liA^ely inanners, and 
their Avonderful instincts — have from the earliest ages made a strong" impression on 
men’s minds, and in the infancy of intellect gav^e rise" to many peculiar and mysterious 
associations Avith this class of creatures. Hence the flight of B. wms made the founda- 
tion of a particular art of divination. See Atjgitkies and Auspices. Religion borrowed 
many of its symbols from them, and poetry many of its ornaments. 

In an economical point of vicAV, B. are AT^ry important. The flesh and eggs of 
almo.st all B. may be eaten, although those of B. of prey and of fisli-eating B. are 
generally reckoned unpleasant. Their feathers are employed for various purposes of 
use and ornament: their dung is valuable for manure, and" guano (q.v.) is nothing else 
than the accumulated' dung of sea-fowis. Many B. arc extremely useful in preAnmting 
the multiplication of insects and Avorms, and cmnpensate in this VAmy for the mischief 
Avhich they occasionally do in flelds and gardens. Domestic poultry are a source of 
coinsiderable profit, u|k)n account of their eggs, fle.sh, and feathers. See Potu.try. 
Some kinds of B. of prey have been tamed, and trained to tlie use of the sportsman. 
See Pat.coniiy. 

About 5000 existing species of B. are knoAvn. As to their systematic aiTanr*ement, 
soe Orkituology. “ 

The ord<‘rof H, presents in the dodo (q.Av) a remarkable and well-ascertained instance 
<?€ the recent extinction of a species, and qvqu of a genus. It is also a remarkable and 
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Jib' a ,r <-™'narativo y rare, if present at all. Birds belong to lhi.rialter cC 
flight would .'in ye them trow, numoroiis casualties which Would iii-ove 
fatal to Cjiiaarupcds; and even if tliey did perisii in water, tlie lightness of tlicir bodies 
produced liy tiieir uitenial cavities and the cniantitv of their f-altiei" wvoil.l l ’ 

floating «!dfl they decomposed, or became tlie food of pi-cdaceous animals.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
llie eamost linccs ot larus consist of footprints on red argillaceous sandstones in tlio 
valley ot Connecticut river, North America. These sanastones tl outh o“ cmisid 
ered of a much older date, have been, on the best evidence referrerl 1 v ihS ? ?, “ 

^o^ed •mtmdem^ a^d over irdS" 
iDg, thu ic^XteSiOii ot t ilc tide, litid marciied tiio aniniitils, Ijiiyc left on ih»5rVnnt 

1 the tide, the inequalities had heen filled UTrwUbdryaiF- 

dni ted sand and mud, aiKl on this was deposited a uew layer of silt. Tlie'beds often 
exhibit rjpple-inai'ivs and occasionally small circular depressions which have 
foiwd by drops of ram Tlietracespf thirty-three species of B. have been dltin-uishe^^^ 
Th^ various lizards, cheloniaus, and batnicliiaus’ 
The , izc of the oniithiclmitos (Gr. or/us, a bird, aud idmon a trace or foGtnrin^^ as the 


r. rry\ v aiiQ iu 111 . m Drcacilh, excluding: the hind claw 

1 The distance of the impressions from each other varies from 4 to 
6 feet, i hpe measurements indicate a bird about four times the size of an ostrich 
but prububo/^ not much largm- than some species of dinornis. The footprinls are for die 
most pait tuxid, and snow the same number of joints as exist in the living tridactylous 

No indications of the existence of birds have been discoveied in the rocks of the creta 
ceous luuaod It does not follow, Imwever, that the class envvsduad^n^^^ 

ing the ages v hen the chalk was being deposited. This is a deep-sea format ion, and for tlie 
fnmirf f-tatccl, it IS not to bc expected that the remains of this class should be 

found in these measures. And so also it would be rash to conclude that the oolitic foot- 
prints give the date ol the first appearance of B. on the globe. The bone of cimllhniis 
rf/^w?6da^ss^foiiM caalk, which was described by prof. Owen as part of the humerus 

ot a bird, is now hehcvecl to belong to a ptcrodactyle ^oiniu uo 

No true fossil remains of B. have been discovered in rocks older than the eocene- 
gypseous oeposits of iViontmartre, where ten species have been found. Seven species 
Wp described from strata of the miocene period, the most important of which 
Sew^alik beds, associated with the remains of hiio-e proboscidc^a. 
t supplied more than half of the knoyni fossil birds! 

The moht lemarkable of these are the bones of huge strutbiousB. of the genera dinornis 
tq.v ) palapteryx (q.v.) and aptornis. Dr. Mantcll mentions the fossil cags and bone^ 
ot a bird still larger, called the ivpyornis, from Madagascar. 

is a division of the Trenton group of the low’er Silurians 
OT JNorfh xlmcnca, apparently equivalent to the Llandeilo flags, and containing: besides 
wie remains ot brachiopods, many enormous orthoceratites. 

EIEB’S-EYE VIEW is a term applied generally to modes of perspective in which t.h® 
eye is supposed to look dowm upon the objects from a considerable height. If the eye is 
considered as looking perpendicularly down while it sweeps over each point of the scene 
m succession, we have an exact ground-plan ; no object covers another, liorizontal angles 
and distances are exactly represented ; wliile. on the other hand, no vertical angles or 
sicie-views appear. Tii sketching or drawing a locality for military or economical pur- 
poses, this kind of pier.speclivcMs always used. The great difficulty* is to represent at 
cne same time the renit've heights of mountains and .steepness of acclivities. But tb© 
^^^^’fTs-cye views differ from common perspective only in the hori- 
zonhil line being placcxl considerably above the picture. In the 16th c. the only kind 
ot vieW’S known were of the nature of ground-plans, and the artists of the 17th c. tried 
to combine this method with side view’s. 

a g?""® "rdor hfruminom', sub- 

of denying- botli its popiibir and its botanical name .from the reseinblanee 

ot the curved iiods to birds claws: the leaves are pinnate, with a terminal leaflet Ona 
Bpecies (0. iwrpmiUux) is a native of Britain, growing on dry, sandy, or gravelly goil^a 
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mall plant of Utllo importance, the flo^vcrs of 'vi’lucli are %Tlnlc, striated Tv'i'ili red. But 
0. i\n aniinul gTowiiig' to the height of 2 or ;] ft., a isaiive of Bcrlu,ra], i •, culti- 

Yuted in that eoimlry as green food for" cattle, and is very Hueeuler.t and rulrieious. 
Idko its British congener," it grows well on very poor soils. " Its Borluguese iianio is ser- 
.radiila,-- 



BIBB'S BOOT TBBiTOIL^ Lofi/s^ a genus of plants of tlie natural oi'der lu,n!}mm)sc8, 
sub-order The pods are cylindrical, soniewhai; sp(rngy witiiiii and imper- 

fectly divided into many cells. The naine B. 1<\ T. is derived from the re.-emi’ance of 
tlic clusters of pods to a bird’s foot. It has received the name loim^ fnmi l.otanists, 
because a species or this genus is supposed to have been one of the plants so naini.'d hr 
the Greeks. See Lotus. The species, which are pretty numerous, are natives of the 
temperate and colder regions of tlie old word. The C(«rMOxN B. F. T. {L. corj/.'cffiati/s) 
is very abundant everyvTiere in Britain in pastures. It lias a stem G to JuMn. liilengtli, 
decumbent, and bearing luiibellate heads of 8 to 10 yellow ilowefs, v.liioh Inu/c a rich 
honey-like smell. The leaves have three obovate leaflets, like those of tlie true trefoils 
or clovers, but at tlie base of each leaf-stalk there arc also two large leai'-like ovate 
stipules. The plant is by some regardeii as the shamrock (q.v.) of Ireiaiid. It is eaten 
with great avidity by caitlc, and its deeply penetrating roots adapt it well for very dry 
situations. — A larger species, otherwise very similar, by many regarded as merely a 
more luxuriant variety of tiiis, with stem nearly erect, niore compact lu-ads of smaller 
ilowers, and much smaller seeds, is the Greater or fsARUOw-LEAVED B. F. T. (A. 
major), wliich also is a common native of Britain, generally found in moist, bushy places. 
The characteristic differences remain under cultivation in every variety of soil and situa- 
tion. A species called the winged pea (L. teiragonolohm), remarkable for four mem- 
branous wings which run along its pods, a native of the s. of Europe, is frequently culti- 
vated in gardens in Bribiiii amongst other annual flowers; but in some parts of Europe 
it is cultivated for Its seeds, whicirare used as a substitute for coircc. 

BIRD’S NEST, Edible, tliat of a sea-swallow, Jdrundo csculenta, of the Chiuese 
coast and adjacent islands; made of glutinous vegetable matter gathered from coral or 
other rocks, swallowed by the bird, and thrown up wdieii wanted for use. A, nest is a 
little larger than a common tea-cup, and wdien new is white and at its best value, growl- 
ing less valuable as it is used. The nests are in sea-caverns and the most inaecessilde 
places, so tliat to get at tliem men are iow’ei-ed by ropes over fearful precipices. The nest 
is used for food only by the Chinese, wdio lake the whole suppljq, perhaps 25 tons 


annually, at prices ranging from ^5 to §35 per pound, 
reason of its value wirii the celestials. 


Its aphrodisiac qualities arc the 


BIBBS OF PASSAGE are those bird.s which spend one part of the year in one country 
or climale and another part In another, migrating according to the season. No species 
of bird is knowui to lubernate (see Hibernlvtion); and although many naturalists were 
fit one time inclined to believe in the hibernation of swnl]ow"s, this opinion has been 
entirely relinquished, and their annual migrations are fully ascertained. Birds avail 
themselves of tlicir powers of wing to seek situations adapted for them in respect of 
tenipcrature and supply of food, and even within the tropics there are birds w'hich 
migrate as the seasons change from wret to dry, or from dry to v^et. Sec BruD OF Para- 
dise. The migration of birds, liow'ever, is more generally from n. to s., or from s. to n., 
in the temperate and colder regions of the globe, as winter passes into summer, or sum- 
mer into winter; and B. of P. are commonly distinguished into summer B. of P. and 
wdnter B, of i\, as they are summer or winter visitants; but, of course, those which are 
summer B. of P. in one country are winter B. of P. in another. Thev breed in the 
country in which they are summer B. of P. The arrival of summer B. of P. is alwavs 
among the welcome signs of advancing spring, and is associated with all that is cheerfid 
and deliglithik In winter, flocks of swains, geese, and other water-fowd seek the British 
coasts and inland lakes and marshes from tlie frozen north; and at the same time, wood 
cocks, tie Idf ares, redwings, and many other birds which breed in more northern regions, 
regularly appear. Some birds come almost at the same date annually; otliers are"more 
influenced by tlse character of the season, as mild or severe. Many sea-fowd are migra- 
tory, and the inhabitants ot St. Kilda and other isles, to wdiom they are of the greate.st 
importance, depend with conffdence upon their return almost at a particular day. The 
migrations of pigeons in North America are exlraordinary, from the vast numbers of 
which the migrating flocks consist. See Ptoeon. The wdiole subject of the migration 
ot birds is one of great interest, particularly in reference to the instinct by which they 
appear to be guided. Ihrds of migratory species, which have been reared in eonfloe- 
ment, become restless when the season for migration arrives, and in many species tlie 
migration seems to he little influenced by the state of the weatlicr. It wonfd seem that 
the youngest swallows are left behind, to follow the first migrating host.sof tindr species. 
1 he number of B. of?, is very considerable, nor are they all or mostly birds of long 
wing and powerful flight, hut many short-winged birds are included among them. 
Borne B. of F., as wmodcocks, have, how^ever, been found in a very exhausted state after 
tlipir arrival; and it is to he considered that, both in tlie old and new world, distant 
, , mirations arc possible without long flights, . Botho inrds possess siuih powers of win<i- 

that they may easily pass over wide seas; and the rapidity of the flight of birds— from 
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BIRMIlSrGITA3f, a Tillage in Goimecticut, at tlie jimctlrm cf the Xaugatnc'k and 
Housatoiiic rivers, 11 m. w. of Kew Haven, on tlie Naugatuck, and the New Haven and 
Derby railroads; pop. ’70, 2103. The first large nianufaetory of pins in the United 
States -was begun in New York in 1836, and removed to B. in 1838. There are also ToUing- 
mills, spring and axle factories, and other metal-working industries. B. is connected witk 
Derby by a bridge over the Naugatuck. 

BIEMINGHAM, the chief t in Britain for metallic manufactures, and supplying 
much of the vvorld vvith hardwares, stands near the center of England, in the n.w. of 
Warwickshire, with suburbs extending into Staifordsbire and Worcestershire, 112 m, 
n.w. of London. Built on thee, slope of three imdiilating hills, on the Rea and the 
Thames, on a gravelly foundation overlying clay and new red sandstone, and supplied 
with plenty of water, it is one of the best draiukl towns in England, while the means 
which have been adopted for the prevention of smoke-contamination of tlie atmosphere 
are so far effectual that the air is unusually clear and salubrious. The older part of B. 
is crowded with workshops and warehouses; but the modem is well built, and possesses 
some architectural beauty. Among the finer buildings are the post-office, tl.\e corpora- 
tion buildings, the town hall, the exchange, the rooms of the royal society of artists. B. 
began very early to be the seat of iron manufactures, from its vicinity to a forest and 
extensive iron mines; hut its industry and trade were long small. Its high commercial 
importance dates from the ITth c., wfiicn the restoration of Charles IL brought from 
France a fashionable rage for metal ornaments, and B. supplied the demand with lanex- 
ampled vigor. From being the “ toy-shop of Europe” of Burke’s time, B. now con- 
structs steam-engines, hydraulic-presses, and crystal palaces: and its hardwares are 
unequaled in the world for quantity, variety, and Value. Pop. 1690, 4000; 1801, 60.823; 
1851, 232,841; 1861, 296,076; 1871, 348,787! B. returns three members to parliament. 
It produces upwards of £5,000,000 worth of goods yearly, cliiefiy articles made of gold, 
silver, iron, brass, steel, mixed metal, plated metal, glass, papieVmache, japanned and 
electrotyped articles; Including firearms, ammunition, swords, metal ornaments, toys, 
jewelry! buttons, buckles, lamps, pins, steel-pens, tools, locks, bedsteads, saddleij, steam- 
engines, and all sorts of machinery. In B. 1000 ounces of gold are made into chainis 
weekly; at least 70 ounces of gold-leaf arc u.scd w^eekly; 30,000 gold rings are made 
yearly; 150,000 ounces of silver are used yearly ; a billion of steel-pens are made yearlj^ 
morethan 500 tons of steel being iised;Vbove 80,000 copper coins are struck daily; 
20,000,000 nails are made weekly at one work; 5,000,000 firearms were made between 
1804 and 1818; and during the Crimean war the government were supplied with 3000 
muskets weekly. The button manufacture of B. is very large. The steam-engines in 
B. are estimated as equal to 10,000-horse power, and conVime" 600 tons of coal daily. In 
B. above 20,000 families are engaged in trade, inanufactnre, and handicraft. B. has 
move than 170 places of worship, about 60 belonging to the Establishment; a grammar- 
school, founded in 1552,- wdth a yearly revenue of £i2,000; a queen’s college connected 
with the London university; a well-conducted literary and scientific institute (the Mid- 
land institute); a free reference and central public library, also five free branch libra- 
ries; a Roman Catholic college and cathedral; a botanic garden ; an art-gallery; and four 
public parks. It is famed for its charitable institutions, and in B. was originated tbe 
system of annual collections for local charities.^ The town-hall can hold 6000 persons, 
and has a magnificent organ, and a musical festival is held in it once every three years. 
Of the many ways of spelling the name of this city, the oldest is that given in JUooma- 
day Book-^mmclj, Bermingeham. This was conmpted into Brummagem, a name 
which has become synonymous with worthless wares with a glittering outside. B. took 
the parliament side in 1648, supplying sword.s, and using them well against prince Rupert 
and his lancers. In 1791, a B. mob denounced the disllngnished Dr. Priestley as an 
atheist and Jacobin, destroyed his house, library, and apparatus, besides much other 
property; a statue has recently been erected to his memory. Near Handswortli, a little 
to the s! of B., were the famous Soho works, founded by Watt and Boulton, where 
steam-engines were first made. Handswortli church has a statue of Watt by Chantrey, 
and a bust of Boulton by Flaxmaii. Darwin, author of Zoommia, and Withering tlie 
botanist, lived in Birmingham. Thomas Attwood originated the political union "here, 
which greatly hastened the passing of the reform act in 1832, and the enfranchisement 
of Birmingliam. 

BIRHAK^ a hill 1580 ft. high, in the e. of Perthshire, near Dunkeld, 12 m. n.w. of 
Perth, and 12 m. w.n.w. of Dunsinnan hill, one of tbe Sidlaws. It commands a fine 
view of the valley of the Tay. It was formerly covered by part of an ancient royal 
forest. Shakespeare has immortalized B. wood in his tragedy of Macheth. 

BIRNEK, Oli> and New, tbe name of two towns of Bunra, central Africa. Old B., 
which wus formerly the chief city of the empire, walled and of vast extent, is situated 
on the banks of the Yen, about 70 m. n.w. of the modern capital, Euka, orKukawa, 
and about 75 m. w. of lake Tsad, in lat. 13® n., and long. 13® 15' e. It is now greatly 
deserted and decayed, but it has still a population estimated at 10,000, and considerable 
markets. New B. is about 20 ra. s. of Kuka, is walled, and lias a large mud palace. 
Population about the same as that of Old Birnee. 
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BIRSTALL, aparisK in YorMiire, England, s.w, of Leeds; pop, 'Tl, 4S.,405; mth 
manufactories of silk, cotton, avooI, etc,, and coal and iron nuues. 

BISTH. The act of coming into life has an ini]>ortant legal bearing in regard to the 
evidence of its legitimacy or illegitimacy. These rjuaiities fire variously deterrmined by 
tlK! regulations of different systems of jurisprudence. The ancient Roman law, as well 
AS the inodera Prussian and French codes, in parlicular, contain anxious provisions on 
the subject. In England, no precise lime appears to be prescribed for ffxing legiti- 
macy or illegitimacy'^of birth. Forty w'coks is considered, in practice, tlie more Tisual 
time for legUimate *hirths, but a discretion to allow a longer time is exercised, when, in 
the opinion of medical men, or under the peculiar circumstances of the ease, protracled 
gestation may be anticipated, or is likely to occur. In Scotland, thekw is more distinct. 
There, in order to tlx bastardy on a child, the husbaiurs absence must continue till witldo, 
six lunar months of the birth, and a chikl horn after tiic tenth month is accounted a bastard. 
The fact of legitimacy or illegitimacy may be judicially determined by an action of 
declarator in the com’t of session, whi'cli concludes, according to the nature of tlic ca.se, 
for tiic legitimacy or illegitimacy of the party whose birth is- the subject of the .legal 
inquiry. In England, legitimacy imy be ascertained by proceedings in the court for 
divorce and matiimonial causes, under the 21 and 22 Tiet. c. 93, called the '‘legitimacy 
declaration act, 1858:,” but there the remedj" is not so complete as that afforded by tlie 
Scotch declarator, which may decree not oiily legitimacy, but also illegitimacy. See 
BaSTAKDY, liKIll, li^nEiUTAKCE. 

BIRTH, ante^ the act or fact of being brought into the EWorld. To fiiliill the condi- 
tion of a living birth the whole body must be. brought into the world and iletaehed from 
the ‘mother, and after such detaching the child must be alive and must have in actioa 
the changed and independent system of circulation wdiicli follows the severance of the 
umhillcui cord. And yet, the killing of a living child before the separatiou of the cord 
is held to be murder, except when necessary for saving the motlier’s life. 

BIBTH, Concealment op, is an offon.se against the pul)]ic economy, and punishable 
as a misdemeanor. By the 0 Oeo. lY. c. 31, s. 14, it is enacted, tliatany woman endeav- 
oring to conceal the birth of a child, shall ])e liable to be imprisoned, with or without 
hard labor, for any term not more than two years: and it shall not be necessary to prove 
whether the chikl died before, at, or after its birth. It is also provided, tllat if any 
■^vomaii tried for the murder of licr chikl shall be acquitted thereof, it shall be lawful 
for the jury, so acquitting her, to find her guilty (if the case be so) of concealing the 
hinh: upon ■which the court may pa.ss the same sentence as if she had been committed 
upon an indictment for the concealment. 

In Scotland, the law on this subject appears to be regulated by th{3 49 Geo. III. c. 
14, by -which it is enacted, that if a ivoman shall conceal "her being with child during 
the wliole period of her pregnancy, and shall not call for, or make use of help or as.sist- 
ance in the birth; and if the child shall be found dead, or be amissing, she shall be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding two years. It bus, how-ever, been decided, that 
disclosure by the mother to tlie putative father is a sutlicient defense. The punish- 
ment usually tnvarded for this offense in Scotland, is imprisonment from three to 
six, and in aggravated cases, from nine to eighteen months. See Phegnancy, Conceal- 
ment, op. „■ ' ■ 

BIBTHBIGHT. See Inhekitance, and rnDioGENiTOtE. 

BIETHS, Reotstkation of, as also that of Imriah ami marriages (q.vd, is regulated 
by the G and 7 Will. lY. c. 86, amended by the 7 Will. lY. and 1 Yict. c. 82, by" which 
a general register-office for the whole of England is established. The registrar-general 
shall, under the act, furnish a sufficient number of strong iron-boxes to hold the register- 
book.s, and every such box shall be furnished with a lock and two kes^s, one of which 
shall be kept by the registrar, and the other by the superin teiulent-reglstrar; ami w^hile 
the register-books are not in use, they are to l>e kept in the registcriwx, wiiieh shall 
always be kept locked. The form for general registration of births, comprises the time 
of birth, name and sex of the child: the name, surname, maiden surname, and profes- 
sion of yie parents; the signature, deseription, ami residence of the informant (who must 
be the father or mother, or in case of their inabilitv, the occupier of the house, s. 20); 
the date of registration and signature of the. registrar; and also the child’s baptismal 
name (if any Ik given after registration, within "six months). Searches may be made, 
and certified copies obtained, at the general registrar-office, or at the office of the super- 
inten dent-registrar, of the district, or from the clergyman, or registrar, or any olht?r per- 
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aloiii? tlie w. and n.w. coast of France, tlien sliooting across tlieBritfsli cliannel, brnsliesi 
the Scilly isles, and after approaching the coast of Ireland, turns w. and s., till it joins 
the n. African current • 



BISGE'0LIE, a seaport t. of Italj^on the Adriatic, In the prdyince of Bari, In the 
former kingdom of Kaples, 21 ni. ii.w.-by-w. from Bari. It is built on a rocky promon- 
tory, defended by strong fortifications. The fort admits only vessels of small burtlen. 
B, is a bishop’s seat, and has a cathedral, besides two collegiate and several other 
churclics, convents, a seminary, a hospital, etc. Rain-water is collected in public reser- 
voirs, the water-supply being otherwise very insufficient. Pop. '72, 21,871. Arouoil the 
town are many fine villas and country-houses. The neighborhood produces good wine, 
and has acquired particular celebrity for its currants, which are said to be equal to 
those of the Ionian islands. During the crusades, B. was famous for its hospUah 
louiided by Bohemond, for pilgrims from the holy land, of which some ruins still exist. 

BIS'SHOF, GtrsTAT, a distinguished chemist and geologist, was b. at ISTum- 

beig (1792), and became professor of chemistry at Bonn in 1822. Having, obtained the 
prize of the scientific society of Holland for bis treatise on internal terrestrial heat, 
he published in England, in connection with it, Me'Hearches :on the Internal Heat of the 
Globe (Bond. 1841), which was followed by a number of papers on connected geological 
subjects. The results of his researches (1837—10) on infiammahle gases in coal-mines, 
and on safety-lamps, appeared in the Edlnhimjh Hew lliilomphiatl Journal and ot her 
periodicals. His chief work is his Manual of (jhemical and Physical Qeoloyy. He died 
at Bonn in 1870. 

BIS'CHOFF, Theod. Ltjdw. "Wilh., anatomist jmcl physiologist, was b. in Hanover, 
1807 ; became professor of anatomy in Heidelberg in 1836. From Heidelberg be removed, 
in 1840, to the university of Giessen, and in 1854 to that of Munich. He has devoted 
himself especially to embryology, to which he has made many contributions. His 
Entickkelungsyesehiehte des Kcminelwieies (Bruns. 1843) received the prize from the Ber- 
lin academy. Of his numerous wTitings in Muller’s AreMi\ and published sepanitely, may 
he singled out the Bewek der wn der Begattung unahhdngigen penoduclieu Beifungmid 
Loslosung der Bier der Blugetliiere und der Mensclien (Giess. 1844), in which he establishes 
the important doctrine of the periodic ri].)ening and detachment of the ova in mammalia 
and man, independently of geaenUlon. Being called upon, in 1850, along %vith Liebig, 
to give his opinion in the famous Gbrlitz process (q. v.), which involved the question of 
the po.ssibility of spontaneous combustion, he took occasion to give a dissertation Uber 
die Selhsturhrenmmg (on Spontaneous Combustion), demonstrating its impossibility, 
which is published in Henke’s AiinaU of Legal Medicine (1850). 

BIS'GHWEILEB., a German t. situated on the Moder, about 14 m. n. of Strasburg. B. 
Tvas formerly fortified, but was dismantled in 1706. It has manufactures of earthen 
W'ares, coarse woolens, linens,- and gloves, and a trade in beer, leather, and the agricul- 
tural produce of the district. Pop. ’71, 9231. 

BISCUIT, in pottery, is the term applied to porcelain and other earthenware after 
the first firing, and before it has received the glaze and embellishments. See PoiiCB- 
LAiN and PoTTEKY. In this condition, tlie w^are is very porous, adheres to the tongue 
when placed upon it, and allow’s water very slowdy to percolate through its pores. Thw 
unglazed bottles employed in cooling water are examples of hiscnit-irar^;. 

BISCUIT, Meat, a preparation of the substance of meat combined with a certain quan- 
tity of Sour, made into the form of biscuits, by which process the nutritive qualities of 
the meat are preserved for any length of time. One way of p>reparing these biscuits is 
as follows: Large pieces of beef are placed in a quantity of water sufficient to cover 
them, and are subjected to slow ebullition. The fat being skimmed oif, evaporation is 
allowed to take place, until the liquid is about the consistency of syrup, when it is mixed 
with fine wheaten tiour, rolled out to the thickness of ordinary ship-biscuit, cut into any 
shape required, baked, and dried in the ordinary manner. Orm pound of biscuit usually 
contains the soluble part of 5 lbs. of meat and half a pound of flour. The meat-biscuits 
can be eaten like ordinary biscuits; but boiled in about twenty times their own weight 
of water for half an hour, with the usual condiments, they make excellent soup, amrfor 
this they were chiefly intended. Meat-biscuits wore first introduced into Brilnln from 
America by Mr. Borden, in the year 1851. Tliey have been spoken highly of by medi- 
cal men as 'food, and are still made to a limited extent; but one purpose they w-ere first 
intended to serve — ^that of preserving the animal food of South America mid Australia 
— ^lias since been more eftectually done by other means. See Presekveq Provisions. 

BISCUITS (Fr., twice-baked), small, fiat bread, rendered dry and hard by baking, in 
order to their long preservation. They are divided into tivo classes--the mfennenied 
and the fermenied. TInfennented or umlearened B., generally known as common mi- 
hkeuiU or ship-bread, are made of wheaten-fiour (retalifing some of the bran), ■water, and 
common- salt. The materials are kneaded together, either by nnmual labor— that is, by 
the hands and feet of the workmen— or by introducing the materials into a long trough 
or box, with a central shaft, to which a series of knives is attached, and which is made 
to revolve rapidly by machinery. The mass of dough so obtained is then kneaded and 
thinned out into a sheet the proper thickness of the B., by being passed and repassed 
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1}etweep. Iieavy rollers. This slieet being placed below a roller witli knife-edge.', shapes, ; 
is readily cut hexagonal (six-sided) or round pieces of dough of the reg[tiired size 
of the biscuits. The indentation of the slabs of dough, in the case of the hexagonal B., 
is not complete, so that all. the .B. cut out of each slab remain slightly adhering together. 
These slabs of B. are then introduced into an oven for about 15 minutes, and are placed 
in a warm room for 2 or S daj’s to become thoroughly dry. The more modern oven is 
open at both ends, and the B. being placed in a fraiiie-work, are drawn by cliains through 
the oven. So rapidly is this operation conducted, that about 2000 lbs.\veight of B. are 
passed through one of these ovens every day of ten horn's. 

Qijjtami/B. are prepared from whetiten-flour, water, with common salt, and butter, 
with an occasional small dose of yeast to cause partial fermentation, lililk is also some- 
times employed. Water >or hard B, are made of iloiir, water, with variable quantities 
of butter, eggs, spices, and sugar. Beft B. contain increased quantities of butter and 
sugar. Tend B. are those the dough of winch is mixed with a small quantity of veasfe, 
yielding more porous biscuits. Buttered B. are made with much butter and a" little 
yeast. Other varieties of B. are named in the following table, which gives the mate- 
rials added to the sack of flour, 280 lbs, in weight: 

ElaTOrmg. 

Caraway seefls. 
iaozs. 



Water or milk. 

Butter. 

Sugar. 


quarts. 

ibs. 

lbs. 

Captains’ 

........... 10 

15 


Ahern ethy 

........... 8| 

17,i 

m 

Machine .* 

- 5| 

58 

14 

American. 

10 

40 


Jamaica, 

8| 

171 

ik 

Coifee 

Si 

17i 


140 

6reat care must be taken in the manipulative part of the process to incorporate the 
ingredients in a systematic mauner. ^ Thus, the butter is mixed xvith the flour in a dry 
condition, and then the water or milk added; and when eggs arc used, they are thor- 
oughly beaten up witli water, and the sugar (if the latter is required) and the egg-paste 
added to the dough, which has been previously prepared with butter, or without butter. 
The various kinds of B, in the preparation of which jmast is employed, present a more 
spongy aspect than the unycasted biscuits. Occasionally a little sesquicarboiiate of 
ammonia (volatile salt) is added, to assist in raising the dough, and make a iigliter bis- 
cuit. There are three principal varieties of the yeast dr fermented B., and the following 
table gives the ingredients used in their manufacture from a sack of flour, or 280 lbs.: 

Water or millc. Dried yeast. Butter. Sugar, 

gals. ibs. lbs. lbs. 

Oliver 4i 35 .. 

Reading 4} to 5 25 to 30 

Cheltenham. 10^ 5 

B(?/t or spiced B. are prepared from flour, with much sugar, a great many eggs, some 
butter, and a small quantity of spices and essences. The eggs tend to give a nice yel- 
low cream-color to the B., which is occasionally imitated by the admixture of a chromate 
of lead {chrome yellow); but this is dangerous, and has given rise to several cases of poi- 
soning. Several of the soft or spiced B. are referred to in the following table, a sack, 
or 280 lbs., being the amount of flour employed in each instance: 



Eggs. 

Sugar. 

lbs. 

Tunbridge cakes 

930 

140 

Shrewsbury 

93 

93 

Ginger wafers 

600 

112 

Victoria. . ......... 

750 

70 


Butter, 

lbs. 


Flavor. 


f Orange flower, 

23 -J Water currants, 

( Citrons and caraways. 
( Volatile salt, 

93 •! Cinnamon, 

( Nutmeg or mace. 

112 Ginger. 

80 Essence of lemon. 


The extent to which B. are now consumed may be learned from the fact, that sev- 
eral of the largest biscuit-manufactories each prq3are and throw into market every 
week from 30,000 to 50,000 lbs. weight of B. of various kinds. One of the largest and. 
most complete biscuit-manufactories in England is that of Carr at Carlisle, whose 
biscuits, sold in tin-boxes, are well-known. Another bakery of this kind is that of 
Harrison of Liverpool. 

BISE'0LIE, a fortified t. of Italy, in the province of Bari. It is built on a promontory 
in the Adriatic, about 21 m. w.n.w. of Bari, the district around being studded with hand- 
some villas and country-houses, and famous for its production of currants, which are 
considered equal to those of the Ionian islands. The vine and olive are also cultivated 
In the neighborhood. B. has a cathedral, numerous churches, two monasteries, a hos- 
pital, an ecclesiastical college, etc., with the ruins of a hospital founded by Bohemond 
for pilgrims from the Holy Land, and celebrated during the crusades. Fop. 72, 21,371. 
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Tlii-y possess camels, goats, horses, and sheep, and are nominally subject to the viceroy 
of Egypt. 


BISHOP, tbo title of the highest order of clergy^ in the Christian church. The name 
is in the Saxon, toej3, and is from the an overseer. The Athenians 

used to send officers called to their subject states. Tlie word mis anopted by 

the Koinuns; and Cicero speaks of himself as an epUcopus in Campania; it was also 
applied by them to the officers who inspected the provision -markets. There are two 
theories as to the functions of a B. in the primitive church, w'iiicli may be described as 
the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian theories. 

xVccording to the former, the tirst bishops in the Church of Christ were his apostles; 



“for the office whereunto Matthias was chosen is termed (xicts i. 20) cpm‘ope~~i.(i, an 
episcopal office, which being spoken expressly of one, agreeth no less unto them all; 
and tiuTefore St. Cyprian, speaking general] 3 ^ of them "ail, calls them hldiopi-."’ The 
form of gov'enimcnt at first established bj" the apostles was that the laity or people 
should be subject to a college of ecclesiastical persons appointed for tliat purjaise in every 
city. These, in their writings, they term sometimes “presbyters,” sometimes “bish- 
ops.” Thus St. Paul to the elders at Ephesus says; “ Take heed to the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made jmu owneen” — i.e,, bishops. This explains the Presbyterian 
view of the office. But as the apostles could not themselves be present in all churches, 
and *as in a short time strifes and contentions arose, the}" appointed, after the order began 
at Jerusalem, some one president or goveimor oyer file rest, who had his authority estab- 
lished a long time hefore that settled difference of name took place whereby such alone 
were called bishops; and therefore, in the hook of Revelation, W"e find that they are 
entitled “angels.” St. Irenmus, mart^med in the 2d c., says: “We are able to number 
up them who ly the apostles were macle bishops.” In Rome he tells us, the}" appointed 
Linus; and in Smyrna, Polycarp. Bt. Ignatius witnesses that they made Evodius B. of 
Antioch. St. Jerome says: “ All bishops arc the apostles’ successors;” and St. Cyprian 
terms bishops '' prarpositos qni apoMk tkaria onliiKitwne svccrchint ” (presidents who suc- 
ceed to the apostles by vicarious ordination). Hooker says, in his usnal judicious manner: 
“ Such as deny apostles to have any successors at all in the office of their apcstleship, 
may hold that' opinion without contradiction to this of ours, if they will explain them- 
selves in declaring what truly and properly apostleship is. In some things, every pres- 
byter, in some things only bishops, in some things neither the one nor the'' other, are the 
apostles’ successors,” xlnd he adds, what fairly states the Episcopal theory on this sub- 
ject: “The apostles have now their true successors, if not in the largeness' surely in the 
Idncl of that episcopal function whereby they had power to sit as spiritual ordinary 
judges, both over laity and over clergy, where cliiirches Christian were established.*” 
We find, also, that throughout those cities where the apostles did plant Christianity, 
history has noted a succession of pastors in the seat cf one, not of man}'; and the first 
qiK? in every rank we find to have been, if not some apostle, yet some apostle’s disciple. 
By Epiplianius, the bishops of Jerusalem arc reckoned down from St. flames to liis owm 
time; and Tertiillian, writing in the 2dc., has the following; “Let them show the 
beginnings of their churches, let them recite their ladiops one l>y one, cacli in such sort 
succeeding otlier that the first B. of them have had for his aiitlior and predecessor some 
apostle, or at least some apostolical person who pcnsevcrecl with tlie apostles; for so 
apostolical churches are wont to bring forth the evidence of their estates.” The judg- 
nient of the church of England as to'the primitive existence of bishops is to be found 
in the preface to the ordination service, drawm up in the reign of Edward V., wliere it 
is said: “ It is evident unto all men diligently reading the Holy Beripture and ancient 
authors, that from the apostles’ time there have been tliese orders of ministers in Christ’s 
church — bishops, priests, and deacons. 

According to the other or Presbyterian theory of hisiiops, the origin and general 
history of the institution are thus sketched. In flie earliest churches, no traces of a 
iiierarehy, it is affirmed, are to be found. The siiperintenclents or directors appointed 
over the first chnrches by the apostles, or chosen ])y the members of the congregation's, 
were unquestionably styled indifferently presbyters or bisliop.s— the former "title being 
borrowed from the Jewish synagogue, the superintendent or director of which wag 
called the eUler (Gr. ; the latter (epAwpes) being familiar to the heathen con- 

verts as the title of a civil office corresponding in function to that of a Christian pastor. 
But this original equality did not last long. As new churches multiplied, those formed 
round the original church, though eacli having its own bishop or presbyter, remained in 
confederacy; undin the meetings of the pastors to regulate the common affairs, one 
must of necessity preside, most likely determined by age, superior piety, or other quali- 
fication. Proni this simple circumstance, as is indicated by Clemens Alexandrious in 
the beginning ox the 3d c.-, sprang the habit of looking upon one of the bishops as supe- 
rior to the others; and this superiority, at first personal and accidental, soon came 
naturally to be regarded as attached to the B. of a particular congregation. In his 
case the word B. came to signify an overseer of pastors rather than an overseer of 
people. The monarchical form of state government favored this tendency, and con- 
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Ycrted the president of a presln'terr into tlie pririleged superintendent of his brotlicr- 
pastors. The assumption was resisted hy the presbyters at first, but from the mid- 
dle of tlic otii c., episcopacy, or the domination of bishops, coutmiied to gain the 
upper hand over presbylerianisin, or equality of all pastors. 

i’ll the od c. bishops appear still dependent on the ad^''ice of their presbyters, 
and the consent of the people, and shared with the former the oflice of teaching 
and the cure of souls. As yet their exclusive privileges c"’ functions were limited 
to continuation, ordination of ministers, consecration of sacred things, settlement of 
secular diliercnces among Christians, and management of the revenues of the church. 
But the tendency to subordination and unity did not rest here. Among the bish- 
ops, at first all equal, those of the larger and more important cities began gradually 
to acquire a superiority over those of inferior cities. When Chrislianity wus niad*e 
the religion of the Roman empire, the bishops became more and more monarchical, 
and put themselves on the footing of ecclesiastical princes. The chief cities of the 
l?a*gcr civil provinces rose to be seats of extensive dioceses, the bishops of these assuming 
the distinctive tMca oipainareh, meiropolltan, -papa^titles ot courtesy tiuit had long been 
applied to all bishops t wliile the less important provinces, 'with "their capitals and 
bisho])S, became subordinate. Among these provincial bishops, again, three, from 
obvious causes, acquired a prominence that cast all the rest into tlie background — 
namely, Alexandria, Constantinople, and Rome. The beginnings of the ascendency of 
the Roman B. are discernible as early as the end of the 2d century. While ancient 
Rome sought her secular dominion niore in tlie s. and e., modern ecclesiastical Rome 
turned lierWf chietW to the nations of the w. and n.; and round the B. of Rome has 
grown a power — the" Roman Catholic church — not less important than that of imperial 
' Rome. 

In the Roman Catholic church, the episcopal office is the foundation of the whole 
system. Christ’s apostles are lieid to Iiave transferred their functions to the episcopacy 
a*s a body. Eveiy B., therefore, e.xercises within his own diocese, first, the yh/s mci^ls- 
terU — i.o., the right of maintaining and propagating the orthodox faith; and second, the 
jmordmls, or regulation of the sacred and mysterious rites of the priestly office, some of 
which are transferred to the inferior clergy, as jura commimia, while others remain the 
privileges of the bishop {jura propria). Among episcopal prei’ogatives, in addition to 
those already mentioned as assigned to them in the 8d and 4th c., are anointing of 
kings, consecration of abbots, preparation of the clirisma, etc. They have also the 
management of the cliurcli-property in their respective dioceses, and the oversight of 
all ecclesiastical institutions. Election to the office of B. re.sts generally with the pres- 
byters of the diocese assembled in cliapter, with the sanction of the secular power and 
of the pope. This is the case in Prussia. Where the sovereigu is a Catholic, the 
appointiueut is mostly made by him, but subject to papal approbation. At consecra- 
tion, which requires the presence of three bishops, the new B. takes an oath to the 
sovereign and to the pope, and signs the articles of belief, on which he receives the 
episcopal insignia — the miter (q. v.);'~ crosier (q.v.) or staff ; a gold ring, emblematic of 
his marriage to the church; the cross upon the breast; the dalmatk^a (q.v.), tunic, pal- 
lium (q.v.)^ and peculiar gloves and ch.iiissure; and being enthroned, as formal installa- 
tion into offi.ee, he then'pronouncfis the blessing on the assembled people. In the dis- 
charge of his office, the B. has a number of subordinato assistants; sometimes, in case 
of age or weakness, a coadjutor, but ordinarily deans, arcbdcacoiis, etc. (q.v.) 

in tbe Greek church, tlie office of B. is essentially the same, though less influential. 
Greek bishops, however, are always chosen from the monkish orders, and generally 
from the archimandrites — i.e., abbots or priors. 

As Protestantism met with its chief resistance from the bishops, and, besides, laid 
the chief stress on doctrine ratlier than on church order, the episcopal order, in most of 
tlie reformed churches, either disappeared or sank into comparaJive insigniflcan'ce. Of 
the continental Protestant churches, episcopacy has kept the foremo.st hold in Sweden 
and Norway. The Scandinavian bishops acceded to the reformation in 1581 only on 
comphlsion'froin Gustavus Yasa, who confirmed them in their revenues and preroga- 
tives. Tile B. of IJpsala is primate, and has the prerogative of crowning tlm king, con- 


posed by the chapters. They preside in coinsistories, hold synods, visit the churches, 
examine and ordain ministers, consecrate churches, and watch over purity of doctrine 
and the property of the church. They have seats in parliament, and wear the pallium, 
miter, cro.sier, and cross. There are only six bishops in Sweden and Norwmy, with an 
additional B. of the order of the .seraphim. 

In Denmark, the Catholic bishops opposed the reformation, and v/ere (15SG) deposed 
by Christian III., and their extensive possessions confiscated. Tlie king appointed in 
their stead a general superintendent and 9 Protestant bishops, with a fixed stipend. They 
are under the secular government, and have very Ihuited authority over the clergy under 
their charge. The first in rank is the B. of Seeland. ^ 

In Protestant Germany, the episcopal dignity and rights passed into the hands of the 
secular sovm-elgns, who, down to quite recent times, assumed the title of supreme 
bishops, and exercised the prerogatives of such. Where the sovereign, as in Saxony, 
was of a dilferent confession from the majority of his subjects, the episcopal authority 
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was delegated to a minister. The bishoprics, liowever, were gradually secularized, and 
with the nominal or titular bishops of Osnabriick and Lubeck (1808) the old episcopal 
dignities became almost extinct on the Frotestmit soil of Germany. The. Ludieraii 
church, however, never formally abolished the oMice (,>f B., and Melanclitlion endetivored 
to get it expressly recognized. In Prussia, accordingly, tiie title of B. has had a lluo 
tmiting fate. The bishops in office at the time liavnig acceded to the reformatiou in 
1520, were continued; but in 1554 tlie revenues were coniiscated, and the duties assigned 
r.o superintendents. In 1587, this last remnant of the ei>iscopal office also disappeared; 
till Frederick I. conferred the title of B. on two of his court-})reacher.s on occasion of 
his coronation. At their death it again ceased, and was not revived until at the peace- 
festival in 1810 Frederick William ill. raised two clergymen to the dignity of bjsho{)s. 
One of them, the B. of Konigsberg, received in 1829 the title of evangelical archbishop. 
Several have since received the title of B , along with that of superintendent-generai, 
entitling them to the first place in the consistories, a certain civil rank, insignia, mid 
salary. Of the other German states, only Nassau followed the example of Prus-sia, by 
naming in 1818 a B. for the united evangelical churches of the duchy. Elsewhere, the 
episcopal authority, mosti}^ in very limited form, is exercised by consistories, ministries 
of \vorship, superiiitendenls-general, inspectors, etc. 

In the church of Scotland, and other Presbyterian churches on the Geneva model, 
the episcopal office is not recognized, Eoman "Catliolic Scotland was divided into eleven 
dioceses or bishoprics. 

In none of the Protestant countries have the prerogatives- and revenues of bishops 
remained so little impaired as in England, where the reformation was taken into his own 
hands by the king, and being propagated from above downwards, was effected in a very 
conservative spirit. Episcopacy was abolished about the time of the commonwealth, 
but at the restoration the bishops were restored, and have since retained their position in 
church and state. 

The practice and history of the church of England in the matter of bishops may be 
given somewhat more in detail. The B. is the head of the clergy in his diocese; lie 
ordains them, whereby he calls them into existence as ecclesiastical persons; he institutes 
them to benefices, and licenses them to cures, and to preach ; visits them, and super- 
intends their morals; and enforces discipline, for which purpose he has several courts 
under him, and can suspend or deprive them for due cau.se. 

Over the laity he exercises a general pastoral authority, hut they are more particu- 
larly brought under his notice at the time of their confirmation. The style, title, and 
privileges of the B. are inferior to those of the arclibisliop (q.v. ). He* is .said to be 
imtalled in his bishopric; he writes himself, “by divine permission;” and has the 
title of lord, and right rev. father in God; and he may retain six chaplains. A 
bishop must be at least 80 years of age; the reason for which is, that Christ began 
his ministry at that age. For many centuries after the Christian era, the B. received 
all the profits of his diocese, and paid salaries to such as officiated under him. The 
mode of election, confirmation, and consecration is the same in the case of bishops and 
archbishops, for each archbi.sIiop is also B. and has his own diocese. The B. is elected 
by the chapter of his cathedral church by virtue of license from the crown. The 
laity used to take part in the election, but from the tiimults that arose, the different sov^ 
erefgnsof Europe took the appointment, in some de.gree, into their own hands by reserv- 
ing to themselves the right of confirming these elections, and of granting investiture to 
tlie temporalities which now began to be annexed to those dignities. This right wms 
acknowledged in the emperor Charlemagne by pope Hadrian I., 773 a.d., and the 
council of Lateran. The right of appointing to bisiioprics is said to have been in the 
crown of England even in Saxon times. But when, by length of time, the custom of 
electing by the clergy only was fully established, the popes began to object to the usual 
method of granting these investitures, which was per oMnitlum et bacuium—le., by the 
prince delivering to the prelate a ring and pastoral staff or crosier. In the lithe., 
pope Gregory Vll. published a hull of 'excommunication against all princes who should 
dare to confer investitures. There were long and eager contests occasioned by this 
papal claim, hut at length the matter w'as' compromised, the emperor Henry Y. 
agreeing to confer investiture for the future per seeptrum; and the kings of France and 
England consented to receive only the homage for the temporfilities, instead of investing 
them by the ring and crosier, the pope keeping in his hands the power of confirmation 
and consecration. This concession was oblained from Henry I. ; but king John, in order 
to obtain the pope’s protection against his barons, gave up, by a charter to all monas- 
teries and cathedrals, the free right of electing their prelates. 'This grant was confirmed 
in Magna Charta, and was again confirmed by statute 25 Edw'ard III. But by statute 
25 Henry VIII., the ancient right of nomination wm in effect restored to the cro^vn. 
The sovereign, on the vacancy being notified, sends to tlie dean and chapter a letter 
missive, or eonge d'elire^ containing the name of the person to be elected; and if 
they do not elect in the manner- appointed by the act, or if the archbishop or B. 
appointed for the purpose refuse to confirm, invest, and consecrate the B. elect, the 
recusants incur the penalty of a prmnunire (q.v.). A bishop is not consecrated more 
than once, and he cannot be deposed, as it is supposed that the oj*der itself cannot 



absolutely be taben fr(S 2 i Mm; lie may, Iiowever, be depnised, done to tlie II of 

CiogUer ill 1822; he may also resign his see; and he may be removed from one see 
to auf)tlier, which is called but this practice isdiow less frequent than it 

used to be. The dean and chapter of Canterbiuy claim it as an ancient right of that 
church, that every B. of the province is to be Consecrated in it, or the archbishop 
to receive from them a license to consecrate elsewhere; and it is said that a long succes- 
sion of licenses to that purpose are regularly entered in the registry of that cbiireh. 
When elected and confirmed, a B. may exercise all spiritual jurisdiction, but he is not 
completely B. until consecration. Bishops, upon their election, become peers of the 
realm, and are summoned to the parliament as well as the other nobles; but the right 
under which they sit there, whether in respect of their baronies, or by mage and 
custom, is a matter of uncertainty. It appears, however, that the bishops sat in the 
Wittenagemote, under the Saxon monarehs, as spiritual persons; for they were not 
barons until William the conqueror turned their possessions into baronies, and sulv- 
jected them to the tenure of knights’ service. The bishops created bv Henry VIIL— 
viz., Bristol, Gloucester, Chester, Oxford, and Peterborough, as also the lately created 
bishops of liipon and Manchester—sit in parliament, though they do not hold their lands 
by baronial tenure. The bishops withdraw from the house (under protest, however) 
w'hen any capital charge is to be decided. The bishops sit in parliament next to the 
archbishop of York; first, London; second, Biirham; third, Winchester; and then tiie 
rest according to their ancienties. In respect of their persons, bisliops are not peers 
with the nobility; and in cases of alleged crimes, they are tried by a jury in the same 
maimer as commoners, as was the case with Cranmer and Fisher. When a see is 
vacant, the archbishop of the province is guardian of the spiritualities; but he cannot 
as such consecrate or ordain, or present to vacant henelices. The sovereign has custody 
of the lay-revenues during a vacancy. Queen Elizabeth kept the see of Ely vacant 19 
years. 

All the bishops of a province, with respect to their archbishop, are called his suffra- 
gans; but originally this term denoted the bishops who were consecrated to assist and 
help the other bishops, and to supply their places when absent. They were also called 
ehorepkeopi, or bishops of the country. 

The B. of Durham liad formerly a palnthie jurisdiction, as it Tvas called in the 
county of Durham; and the B. of Ely had a similar secular authority in certain places; 
but these powers were transferred to the crown in 18536. The houses of bishops are 
called their palaces. In old times their palaces in London w’^ere extra-diocesan ; and xvhile 
residing there, tliey exercised jurisdiction in the same manner as in their own dioceses. 
This personal privilege is now extinct in the bishops; but Lambert house, Croydon, "Win- 
chester place, and Ely house retain the privilege. A bishop makes a triennial visitation 
of his diocese. 

The conferring of orders rests, in a great measure, with the discretion of the bishop. 
He can refuse to ordain without giving any reason, but be can ordain no person who 
does not subscribe to the queen’s supremacy, the book of Common Prayer, and tiie 539 
articles. A candidate for orders must be first examined and appiovcd; "and the person 
to whom the right of performing this duty belongs, is by the canon law the arch- 
deacon of the diocese, xl B. may give letters dimissory to another B., licensing the 
latter to ordain a candidate. Ko person under 23 can he ordained deacon, and none can 
be ordained priest under 24 years of age. See Oiidis^atiok. 

In England, there are 30 "bishops, including the two metropolitans — viz., Canterbury, 
York, London, Durham, Winchester, Bangor, Rochestc'r, Exeter, Peterborough, St. 
David’s, Worcester, Chichester, Lichfield, Ely, Oxford, St. Asaph, ManchesteiC Here- 
ford, Chester, Llandaff, Lincoln, Salisbury, Bath and Wells, Carlisle, Gloucester and 
Bristol, Ripon, Norwich, Sodor and Man, ‘Truro, St. iVlhans. Two of these, the B. of 
Sodor arid Man, and the junior of the rest (provided be be not an archbisliop, or bisliop 
of London, Durham, or Winchester), have no seat in parliament. 

In Ireland, there are 12, including the two metropolitans, whose sees stand first — 
viz., Armagh and Ologhcr, Dublin and Kildare, J\leath, Killaloe, Kilfenora, Clonfert 
and Kilmacduagli, Tuam, Killala, and Achonry; Ossory. Ferns, and Leiglilin; Casliei, 
Eraly, Waterford, and Lismore; Down, Connor, and Dromore; Derry and Raphoe, 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe; Kilmore, Elphin, and Ardagh; Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 

In British North America, there are 10 sees; in the West Indies, 4; in South America, 
1; in Africa, 6; in Asia, 6; in Australasia, 12; and in Europe, 1 — that of Gibraltar; besides 
missionary bishops and the B. at Jerusalem. There are '7 bishops of the Episcopal 
church in' Scotland. In the United States, there arc 39 bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church. 

There are an archbishopric and 13 Roman Catholic bisliops in England. In Ireland 
there are 4 Catholic archbishops and 28 bishops. The Roman Catholic liierarcby in 
Scotland was formally restored in 1878, and has 2 archbishops and 4 bishops. The 
^sumption of territorial titles by Roman Catholic bishops in England an^ Scotland is 
illegal, but they are, nevertheless, commonly ascribed to them by members of tiiat com- 
munion. See Hooker’s Seelemistkal PoUtip Burn’s EccleaiasUoal Laio^ Cripp’s ham oj 
the Church, and Blackatone. Sec also AiiCHBrsnop. 
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BISHOP {mile). In the Protestant Episcopal cliurcli in the United States, the func- 
tions of bishops, in religious matters, are similar to those of English prelates. In politi- 
cal affairs have, of course, no official power. They are chosen to office by the cou- 
venllon of clerical and lay delegates in the diocese over which llmw tire to preside; and 
are consecrated by the house of bishops, according to rules established by the general 
convention, which consists of the house of bishops and a second house of clerical and 
lay delegates from all the dioceses. There are 61 diocesan and missionary bishops. 
In the Methodist Episcopal church, the bishops are elected by the general conference. 
Their duties are those included in a general superintendence of the whole chiircli. 
Authority is vested in them all, and its administration is distributed among themselves 
by mutual agreement. They preside over meetings of the annual conferences, ordain 
nuiiisters, and appoint them to their fields of labor. ' The oldest in ofiice is honored as 
“ senior bishop.’’ 

In the Koman Catholic church in the United States, bishops are appointed by the 
pope, as in other countries, and are subject to him. 

BISHOP, a favorite beverage composed of red wine (claret, Burgundy, etc.) poured 
war] a or cold upon ripe bitter oranges, sugared and spiced to taste, and drunk either hot 
or cold. The quality of the B. depends u"i30 II the excellence of the wine employed in 
its preparation. The oranges must be carefully selected, and the wdiitc part bi^tween the 
peel and pulp must be thrown away. If white wine be used the beverage is called 
cardinal; and "with Tokay it becomes Taken in niodemtiou, B. is a wffiolessome 

drink; but if partaken of too freely, the ethereal oil coiit lined in the orange -peel 'is apt 
to occasion lieadaclie. The beverage was known undei otliei names in Germany during 
the middle ages, having been imported into that count ivnom France and Italy; its 
pvresent name seems to have been bestowed during the 17th century. 

BISHOP, Boy. See Boy Bishop. 

BISHOP, Anna, w’ife of the composer, sir Hcniy Rowley, B., and herself an eminent 
operatic and classical singer. Her first appearance was in 1867, and she soon became 
widely known in Europe and America. In, 1858, she married Mr. M. Sehuitz, of 
Kew York. 

BISHOP- AUCKLAND, a t. in England, 11 m. s.wx of the city of Duihani, on an 
eminence near the confluence of the Wear and Gaunless; ■well paved, lighted, and 
watered. The palace of the bishop of Durham, at the n.e. end of the towu, is'^a spacious 
and splendid though irreguiar structure. The site wms chosen in the time of Edward I. 
by bishop Anthony Beck. The present buildings cover five acres, and there is a park 
uttaciied of 800 acres. The industries of the towu are cotton manufactures and engineer- 
ing. Pop. ’71, 8786. 

BISHOP, Sir Henry Rowley, an eminent English composer of music, was b. in 
London in 1780. His priucipal musical iustriictor was Signor F.raucisco Bianchi, an opera 
composer settled in Londou, In 1800 B. was appointed composer of bullet music at the 
opera. ^ Kis most popular operatic entertainments were G-iy Maniuruifi; The 8lme; 
The Miller and hk Men; Maid Marian; Natice Land; The Virgin of the 8 -in; etc. — all 
remarkable for their long flowing melodics, animated style, and true musicui power. 
From ^1810 to 1824, he was director of the music at Govent gardi-m theater. One of the 
first directors of the philharmonic society, he for many years conducted tiie concerts of 
ancient music. He arranged several vo'lumes of National Melodiei^, and succeeded 
sir John Sleveuson as arranger of the airs selected by >[ooro for his Mdodic^i. In June, 
IS39, he received the degree of bachelor of music from the university of O.xford, and in 
Kov., 1841, was elected Reid professor of music in the university of Edinburgh. In 
1842, he was knighted. In Dec., 1818, he resigueil his Edinburgh chair, and, in Feb., 
1848, was elected professor of music in the university of Oxford! In his later years he 
was in very necessitous circumstances. He died April 80, 1855. 

BISHOP^S CASTLE, a t. in the s.w. of Shropshire, 19 m. s.w. of Shre3vsbury. It is 
irreguiarly built on a hill slope. Pop. 71, 2091. The bishops of Hereford had formerly 
a castle here, now destroyed. During the civil wars of the 17th c., the inhabitants took 
sitelter in the church, which -was demolished over their heads. 

BISHOP’S STOBEEOEI), a t. of Hertfordshire, on the Stort, 10 m. e.n.e. of Hertford. 
It chiefly consists of two streets in the form of a cross. It carries on a trade in grain 
and malt, and has several tan-yards. B. 8. was in Saxon times the property ol‘ the 
bishops of London. Pop. 71, 6250. 

BISHOP’S WALTHAM, a t. of Hampshire, about 10 m. e.n.e. of Southampton. Pop. 
of parish (1871), 1989. Ooni, leather, and malt form the chief trade of the town. It 
has been immemorially the property of the see of Winchester. There are the remains 
of a bishop’s castle, built in 1185 by Hemy do Bloisking, king Stephen’s brother, and 
which was reduced to ruins during the civil wars of the 17th century. A gang of 
Waitliam Blacks,” or deer- stealers, infested tlie forest in this vicinity in the early part 
of the 18th century. The Black Act (q.v.) \vas passed in 1728, to put them down. 

BISI0HA'HO, a t, of Italy, in the province of Cosenza, is situated on a hill near the 
; ,v Junction of the Mucone with the Crati, about 15 ni. n. of the town of Cosenza. It has & 
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cathedral, a castle, and a trade in silk, and gives the title of prinee to the existingbranch 
of Uie Saiiseveriiio family. Pop. 4096. 

BIS'IvAKA, or Biskka, a t. in Algeria, and the most important military post of this 
Sahara, on the s. side of tlie Anres mountains. A large caravan trade between the 
Sahara and the Tell passes turougii the town. Iron, limestone, and saltpeter arc found; 
dates are abundant; and there are manufactures of carpets. Kear by is an acclinuitiza- 
tion garden, established by the French. Pop. '72, 7367. 

BIS'LEY, a t. of Gloucestershire, 11 m. s.e. of Gloucester. Pop. of parish (1871), 
498.1 Tiie chief manufacture is coarse clotln.ag. The church contains some interesting 
monuments, a cross-legged kniglit in armor, and an ancient stone tout. There is also 
an ancient octagonal stone cross in the church-yard. The canal iinithig the Fevern and 
the Thames passes tiirough tiic pe.rish, the highest part being 370 ft. above sca-levei. 

EISlifAECS-SCHOElMHAPSSHj Otto Edl'ard Leotolb, Prince vor:, chiinecilor of the 
German empire, now the mo-T prominent man in Europe, was b. in 1813 at Branden- 
burg, of an old family, of which various members have gained a reputation both as 
soldiers and statesman. B. received his university education at Gottingen. Berlin, and 
Greifswald, where he studied law. After he had linished his studies, he lived for a time 
•on his estates. Before 1S47, he %vas little heard of, but about that time he began lo 
attract attention in the Prussian parliament as an ultra-royalist, and an advocateBf the 
extremest absolutism. He was one of those who opposed the scheme of a German 
empire, proposed by the German parliament of 1849. His diprlomatic caireer com- 
menced in 1851, when he was appointed cliief secretary of the Prussian legation, 
at the resuscitated German diet at Frankfort. Here he began to ratinifest Unit 
zeal for the interests and aggrandizement of Prussia, which has since unde- 
viatingly guided him, often regtu’dless of the means. In the diet, he gave open 
expression to the long-felt discontent with the predominance of Austria, and 
demanded equal rights for Prussia. In St. Petersburg, whither he was scut in 1859, 
he is said to have tried to bring abonc an alliance between France, Prussia, and 
Russia, but without success. , By fcliis lime he had acquired the special regard and com 
fidence of the king, who sent him, in the spring of 1802, as ambassador to Paris, in 
order to give him an insight into the politics of the Tuile lies, before thk direction 

of affairs at home. In autumn, when the king’s government could not obtain the consent 
of the lower house to the new military organization, B. was recalled, to take the portfolio 
of the ministry for foreign affairs, aiid the presidency of the cabinet. Not being able 
to pass the reorganizatTon bill and the budget, he 'closed the chambers (Oct.,"l862), 
announcing to the deputies tliat the king’s government would be obliged to do with- 
out their sanction. Accordingly, the army reorganization went on; and the next four 
sessions of parliament \vcre closed or dissolved^in the same way, witliout the govern- 
ment obtaining, or even earing to obtain, the sanction of the house. Tlie people w'ero 
now looking for a coup d'etat, \md the government for a revolution. At this crisis, the 
death of the king of Denmark opened up again the Slesvig-Holstein question, and 
excited a fever of national German feeling, which B. was adrp it enough to wfU’k so as to 
aggrandize Prussia by the acquisition of the duchies, and reconcile his o})ponents to his 
hTgh-haiided policy by being able to point to the success of the newly-modeled army. 
Throughout tlie events which ended in the humiliation of Austria and the reorganiza- 
tion of Germany under the leadership of Prussia (see Germany, in Surr., Vol. X.), B. 
was the guiding spirit; and such is the magic of success, that, from being univers.ally 
disliked," he has become the most popular man in Geimiany, Wliat is perhaps still 
stranger, the man wdio, of all others living, has been the mo.st strenuous uphoisler of 
absolutism, and has all along manifested the st.rongest contempt for pulilic opinion, 
received, in 1871, the thanks" and congratulations of the extreme democrats of Great 
Britain for giving to North Germany a const itution based on universal sulTrage, It was 
B. that negotiated tlie neutralization of the Luxemburg territory (1867). The action ct 
France in regard to the candidature of prince Leopold of Hohenzollern for the; throne of 
Spain gave B. the oyiportunity of carrying into action the intensitied feeling of unity 
amongt Germans. During the war of *1870-71, B. was the spokesman of Germany; he 
it was that, in Feb., 1871, dlctatc<l the terms of peace to France. He w’as soon created 
a prince and chancellor of the German empire. The most striking feature of his admin- 
istration has been a contest with the Catholic^ church, in wdiich the expulsion of tiie 
Jesuits (July, 1872), and tlie carrying out of the new ecclesiastical laws, w'ere the most 
prominent events. His life wa*s attempted in 1874. He presided at the Berlin con- 
gress of 1878. His recent tinaiicial scliemes, including a tobacco monopoly and the 
extension of the protective system, have met with strong opposition from the national- 
liberal party. In social ]ife,'B. is genial and witty. The work B. und seine Leute, by 
Dr. Busch (1878), qontains many facts and amusing incidents, throwing light on tlie 
chancelloPs character and manners. 

BISltllTH is a brittle metal of a crystalline texture, and of a white color tinged with 
a faint red hue. It is found native in Cornwall, Germany, France, and Sweden, where 
it occurs in veins or fissures passing through other rocks. The principal natural source 
is an impure metal; but it is likewise found in combination wdth oxygen, sulphur, and 
arsenic. The pure metal is generally obtained by heating the impure native B. in iron 
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tiil>es In a furnace, wlien the metal volatilizes, and tlie vapor, condensing into a liquid 
in a sosnewliat cool part of the tube, runs into a receiving-vessel, and is ultimately 
transferred to molds, where it solidifies with a crystalline texture. B. is represented by 
the chemist by the symbol Bi: has the atomic w^eight or equivalent of 213, and baa the 
specific gravity of 9783 to 9883 (water=: 1000). The metal B. is seldom employed by 
itself arts. The alloys of B. are of considerable commercial importance. In 

combination with tin, B. forms an alloy possessing great sonorousness, and therefore 
suitable for bells. The alloy of 8 of B., o of lead, and 3 of tin, readily fuses at 202'^' P., 
and Iherefore melts in boiling water; and the alloy of 2 of B., 1 of lead, and 1 of tin, at 
200.75" F. Either of the latter alloys is entitled to the term fimhle and wlien 

mixed with some mercury, becomes still more fusible, and may then be used in forming 
molds for toilet- soaps, and in taking casts. 

B. forms several compounds of service In the arts and in medicine; it combiiies with 
oxygen to form several oxides, of wdiich the leroxide (BiO^) is the most important. It 
may be prepared by evaporating the solution of the tcrnitrate of B. (BiOsjSKOa) to dry- 
ness, and then heating, when the nitric acid (SNOs) escapes, and leaves the tcroxide of 
B, (BiOa) as a yellowish powder. It is employed in the porcelain maniifacture as an 
agent for fixing the gilding, and for increasing the fusibility of fluxes, at the samc3 
time neutralizing the colors which are often coinmunicntcd by them. The tcrnitrate of 
B. is prepared by acting upon the metal B. with a mixture of one part of commercial 
nitric acid and one part of water, and applying heat. The siibnitrate or basic nitrate of 
B. receives the names of Pearl White, Pearl Powder, Blanc de Favd, Blanc d'Eqwigjie, 
2Iajeiiterg of B., and Perlwem and Sclimznkfmss (German). It is used as a cosmetic, but 
is apt to become gray in tint, and even brown or black, when sulphiirctcd liydrogen, 
often evolved from servers, cesspools, and drains, comes in contact with it. 

Ihe subnitrate of B., the only medicinal preparation formed from this metal, acts as 
a local irritant and caustic poison on animals. On man, when given in small doses, it 
acts locally as an astringent, diminishing secretion. On account of the frequent relief 
given by it in painful affections of the stomach, where there is no organic disease, but 
where sickness and vomiting take place, accompanied by cramp or nervous disorder, it 
is supposed to act on the nerves of this viscus as a sedative. It has also been denomi- 
nated tonic and antispasmodic. Vogt says, that when used as a cosmetic, it has been 
known to produce a spasmodic trembling ot‘ the face, ending in paralysis. 

BISOH, a name given by the ancients to an animal of the same genus wdth the ox 
(q.v.), still called the B., or the European B. {bos bison of some nutu.ralists, bos urns of 
others) also known as the aurochs (Germ., wild animal or wild ox). This animal at one 
time abounded in most parts of Europe, but is now found only in the forests of Molda- 
via, Wallachia, Lithuania, and Caucasus. Herds of bisons, carefully protected by the 
emperor of Bussia, and believed to amount to about 800 in all, roam through the go’eat 
forest of Bialowieza, in Lithuania. The B. differs from all varieties of the common ox, 
in the arched line of the back, which rises in a sudden elevation behind the neck; the 
hump which is formed not consisting, liov'ever, of .mere fat, but in great part of the 
very thick and strong muscles which support the large head. It is remarkable for 
strength in the fore-parts, and trees of 5 or 6 in. in diameter cannot withstand the thrusts 
of old bulls. It is capable of repelling all the attacks of the wolf or bear, rushmg upon, 
overthrowung, and then trampling an adversary. Its horns are short, tapering, very 
distant, spreading, a little curved inw'ards at the point. They are affixed not at the 
extremities of the most elevated salient line of tlie head, as in the ox, but considerably 
in front of it.^ The figure of the forehead differs also from that of the ox in its greater 
breadth, and in its convex profile. Another important anatomical difference is in the 
number of ribs, of which the B, has 14 pair, w'hilst the ox has only 13; and the vertebras 
of the tail are fewer, being only 19 instead of 21. The hair of the forehead is long and 
shaggy; that under the chin and on the breast forms a sort of beard: and in winter the 
neck, iiump, and shoulders are covered with long woolly hair, of a dusky brown color, 
intermingled with a short, soft, fawm-colored fur. This long hair is gradually cast in 
summer. The legs, back, and hinder-parts are covered with short dark-brown hair. The 
tail terminates in a large tuft. The females are not so large as the males, nor do they 
exhibit the same shaggmess of the fore-parts. The B. is the largest quadruped now 
existing in Europe, although within the diistoric period there apjjcars to have existed 
along with it an ox exceeding it in size; and it appears to have been this ox, and not the 
B., which was called (q.v,) by the ancients, although their bonas^(s{ov honassus) 
was probably the same with the bison.— The food of the B. consists of grass and brush- 
wood'; and the leaves and bark of young trees. Its cry is peculiar, resembling a groan 
or a grunt, more than the lowing of an ox.” It does not attain its full statureTill'after 
its sixth year, and lives for about 30 or 40 years. The period of gestation appears to be 
the same with that of the ox. The B. has never been reduced to subjection by man, 
ami the domestication even of individuals taken young, has been very partial. It gener- 
ally shows a great aversion to the domestic ox. The common statement, however, that 
the B, calf invariably refuses to be suckled by the domestic cow, is contradicted on the 

'client aiithorit;;f of the master of the imperial forests in the Russian government of 
Qsi ’'no.— The B. is generally very shy, and can only be approached from the leeward, 


its smell being very aciiie. It is easily ]:srovokecl, and is not approaclied without clanger; 
It runs very swiftly, althoiigL it cannot long continue its flighty galloping with Its lieaci 
very low, so tliat the hoofs are raised higher than the head. "" 

There is no historical evidence tliat the B. ever existed in Britain ; but remains of this, 
or of a very closely allied species, are found in pliocene fresh-water beds in several parts 
of Bnglaiicl, as well as on the continent of Europe. The size of these B. bones is, how- 
ever, so great as of itself to cause a doubt of the identity of the species, and the horns 
are longer in proportion. The fossil B. has been called H/im/z priseus; bison Iteing by 
some nat/Liraiistri separated as a genus from Sos, upon the ground chiefly of the osteologi- 
■*al differences in tlie head. 

The American B. {bos Amerkamts of some naturalists, B. bison of others) is inter- 
n-sung as the only species of the ox family indigenous to America, except the musk ox 
(q.v. ) of the subarctic regious. It is commonly called buffalo by the Anglo-Americans, 
although it is very diiferent from the buffaloes (q.v.) of tiie old world. It is found in 
vast numbers in tiie great prairies between the Mississippi and the Hocky mountains; 
it occurs as far n. as the vicinity of Great Marten lake, in lat. 63° or 64°; extensive level 
and marsliy tracts there affording suitable food, although it is nowhere else to be met 
with in so high a latitude. Its soutliern limit appears to be in ISiew Mexico. It is com- 
paratively 1 ‘are lo tlie w. of the Rocky mountains, and appears to have been rare to the 
c. of the Appalachians, even on the first settlement of Europeans. Within th 3 present 
century, however, it w^as found in the* w^estern parts of the state of New York, and m large 
niimbei's in that of Oliio; but it has now disappeared from the whole region e. of the 
Mississippi, and it is necessary to advance about 100 m. to the westward of that river 
fcefore considerable numbers are anywhere to be found. In the western prairies enor- 
mous herds still congregate; great plains are sometimes spotted and darkened with 
them as far as the eye can reach; ‘‘countless thousands” are described as coming to 
refresh themselves in stagnant pools; and their paths are said to be, in some parts of 
the wilderness, as frequent and almost as conspicuous as the roads in the most populous 
);:irts of the United States. 

About 300,000 Indians are supposed to subsist almost entirely on the flesh of the B. 
The spear and the bow. and arrow are still much employed* by them in hunting it, 
although many of them also use flre-arms. They frequently pursue it on horseback; 
but the hunter, whether on horseback or on foot, has often much difflculty^ in getting 
within shot, upon account of its keenness of scent, and the speed with which it runs. 
The chase of the B, is also, very dangerous, as it is apt to turn upon an adversary, and 
even a fleet horse cannot always escape it. Great numbers, however, are sometimes 
killed when the hunters can succeed in throwing the herds that are scattered over the 
plains into confusion, so that they run wildly, without heeding whither. Another 
expedient of the Indians is to set fire to the grass of the prairies around them, when 
they retire in great consternation to the center, and are easily killed. A sort of pound 
or inclosure is sometimes made, with a long avenue leading to it, and an embankment 
of snow, such, that when the animals have' descended over it they cannot return, and 
by this means great numbers are often captured and killed. Livingstone describes a 
similar expedient as in use for killing wild animals in South xifrica. Sometimes, also, 
the Indians contrive to thr®w them into consternation, and to make them run towards 
a precipice, over which many of the foremost are driven by the crowds which throng 
up behind. 

The American B. is very similar to the European. In general, it is of rather smaller 
size, but this does not appear to be always the case, and it is said sometimes to attain a 
weight of 2000 lbs. Its limbs and tail are shorter, and the tall consists of fewer vertebrae. 
The horns are shorter and more blunt. The fore -parts are still more shaggy, and retain 
more of their shagginess in summer. The ground upon which many naturalists have 
rested their chief confidence of specific difference has been, liowever, the presence of an 
additional pair of ribs, the American B. being said to have 15 pair; but Mr. Yasey 
has recently ascertained that, like the European B., it has only 14. The more 
gregarious habit may perhaps be accounted for, like that of the American beaver, by 
difference of circumstances. 

The wolf is quite unable to contend with the B,, but many wmlves often hang around 
the herds, to devour calves wrliicli may stray, or aged animals which have become too 
weak to keep up with the rest. These have sometimes been seen assailed by wholi? 
packs of wolves, and dealing death to many of their assailants, before they were com^ 
pelled to yield to numbers and hungry pertinacity. The only American animal that h 
singly capable of overcoming the B. is the grisly bear. See Bbab. 

The flesh of the B. is very good, and differs from that of the ox in having a sort of 
Yenison flavor. The hump, in particular, is esteemed a delicacy. — Pemmican (q.v.), so 
much the food of fur-hunters and northern voyageurs, is made of the flesh and fat of the 
bison. — The tallow forms an important, article of trade. One bull sometimes yields 150 
lbs. The skins are much used by the Indians for blankets, and, when tanned, as cover- 
ings for their lodges and beds. A blanket of B.’s skin is not unfrequently sold for three 
or four pounds sterling in Canada, to be used as a traveling cloak or WTapper. The 
Maaden Indians make canoes of B. skins spread upon wicker-work frames. These 
canoes have the round form of the Welsh coracle (q.v.). The long hair or fleece is spun 
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and woven into elotlij and some of it which lias boon broua-ht to England lias been 
made mto veiy fine clotii: stocldng\Sv glo etc., are also kuiit(?(l of It, A male ii. 
yields from G to 8 lbs. of this loiig hair. 

The few attempts that have been made to domesticate the American B., liave been 
m far successful, that tliey afford eucourugenicnt to further experiments. The size and 
strength of the aaiiaai make it probable that, if domesticatc'd, it would be of great use. 

BISSA'CrDS, or Biju'ga Islaixbs, a grotip of small volcanic islands, a!)out 20 in all, off 
the w. coast of Africa, in lat 10" 2' to 11" 42’ n., and long. 15" to IT va, opposite the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. The islands are iiieios(;d by a reef, and, with n few excep- 
tions, are thickly wooded. Many of tliem appear to be densely peopled hy a save.ge, 
thievish negro race, who cultivate maize, bananas, and palms, and feed ciittie a.ud goats, 
which consUiute their chief wealth. There me*, several hue port.s. On one of Uie islands, 
Bulama, the British formed a settlement in 1702, bat were obliged to abandon it the bd- 
lowing year, on account of its iinhealthiness. Bissau, one of tlic group, on wiiieh 
there is a lAwtuguese settlement, has a pop of SObO. It carries on a large trade in 
slaves, nearly aii'its Eiiropean inliabitanls being engaged in the tmlMc. . It has also a 
trade in rice, waix, hides, etc., and imports auimally about l::20,b00 ■worth of British 
manufactured goods. 

BISSELL, William II., 1811-60; a graduate from Jeilerson medical college in 
lSo5, "who practiced in Xcw Tork state. In lbt>7, he -svent to lliinoB, and was in the 
iegislalure in 1840 ; afterwards studied law and became prosecuting attorney. He was 
a col. in tlio Mexican W'aT; elected to congress in 1840, and while there had a sharp 
discussion wdth Jeilerson Davis about the brai'ery of northern and southern soldiers, 
wd-iich provoked Davis to send him a challenge. Ik accepted, chose muskets for the 
weapons, and prescribed a distance that would in all xrrobability insure death for both. 
There was no duel, the challenge being withdrawn after some iuterference of friends. 
In 1856, he was chosen governor of the state. 

BISSEIT, WiLiiEM, a distinguished Danish sculptor of the xirnscnt century ivas b. near 
Slesvig in 1798, and studied his art for 10 years in Rome, under the guidau.ee of his 
countryman, Thorwaldsen. Returning home, he executed a number of (‘xeellent works 
(a bust of Oersted, Atalante hunting, etc,). In 1841, he returned to Rome, ])cing com- 
missioned ’by the government to make 18 .statues larger than life. Along ivith these he 
produced a" Venus, and a charming piece, Cupid sharpening his Arrow.” Being 
recalled to Copenhagen, he xvas commissioned to execute a frieze of several hund..’ed feet 
long for the great hall of the palace, representing the development of the, .buinnn race 
according tolhe Greek mythology. Thoiuvaldseii, in his will, appointed B. comj)Ietie 
his untini.shed -works and have charge of his museum. In 1850, he -was macb,; director of 
the academy of arts, Copenhagen. x\t the Paris exliibitiou in 1855, he was the only 
sculptor who rc.j3reseii ted Danish art. He died in 1868. 

BISSEXTILE, the old name of leap year. In the Julian comTiutatiou a day was 
added to February every fourtli year, but instead of making it as now the 20 Ul tlie 24th 
day of tlie month wais counted twice and as that day was the sixth (sorfo) before the 
calend.s of ]\lar. it was called bis-stwtile. 

BISTORT, Polygovimi Jmtorfa, a perennial plant, 1 to 14 ft. high, ■with a simple stem, 
ovate subeordate and wavy leaves, tlie radical leaves tapering "into a long footstalk, 
and one dense tcriuuial cylindrical spiked raceme of tiesh-colorcd llow'er.s. "^Tho root is 
about tlie thickness of tlie little finger, blackish l>rown exiernally, reddish within, and 
tortuous (whence the name bistort).” The ivliolc plant is astringent, containing mueh 
tannin; the r<iot is one of the strongest vcgetaiile astringents, and is much eniployed in 
medicine, both internally and ex tefhalliL lii InnuoiTliagea and many otlier complaints., 
B. is a native of meadows in Europe, and is found in Britain, but is by no means com- 
mon. See Polygonum. 

EIS'TEE, or Bis'tkh, is a pigment of a ‘^varm broivn color, prepared from the soot of 
wood, especially beech. It is used in water-colors after the manner of Indian ink. 

BISTEITZ, a fortified t. of Transylvania, beautifully situated on the Bistritz rivei', 
in a fine valley about 50 m. n.e. of Klaiisenburg. In its vicinity are the remains of an 
ancient castle, once the residence of the illustrious Hunyads. iBhas several large cattle- 
fairs, but the extensive general trade it once carried on i's now^" entirely gone. IMnning, 
as it does, the last strong position in the n.e. of Transvlvania, it was repeatedly during 
1848-49 the scene of hot strife betiveen the Kungarian and Austrian generals. Pop. 
'60,7212. B. is <also the name of a river which, rising in e, Hungary, 'fioivs s(*, 
through Bukowina and Moldavia, and joins the Sereth near Baku, after a course of 110 
m., and is called the Golden B., on account of the auriferous character of its sands. 

BISTJBE’liJG-''0‘(TE, or Bisanagab, at. of India, in Guzerat, in the territories of Guico- 
war, 82 m. n.w. of Mliow. It has a largo transit trade, and manufactures cotton clothE. 
Pop. 18,000. 

BtSEBPEE', or Bbsulporb, a t. of India, in the British district of Bareilly, n.w. prov- 
inces, ■ , It is 24 m. s.e. from Bareilly. It has a good bazaar, and is abundantly supplied 
wift yater. Pop. ’71, 9005, ^ 
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BIT, or Ettt, in slnp-biirKilDg, is a frame composed cMeflv’C/f two shortcut strons: 
YcrLU-al liaib-fx, ilxed into or iqioa the deck in tlie fore-pait of tiie ycsmj]. Its main 
purpa^e is b;" last eiimn' 1 lie cable pviion tlje ship rides at anchor, and for “ leading*” the 
priuebpal ropes of tlio nu’a’iiig. ^ Pc “ lelt the cable,” is to fasten it around the bit. "Varb 
ous knnls are ^called “riding-bits,” “Elliott’s bits/’ “ Carrick-bits, ” paubbits/’ “jeer- 
bits,” “ topsuii-sheet-bits,” etc-. Ifaving to resist great strains, tlie bits are strongly 
bolted t(,.* the oran'iS that support the deck. 

BITCUiE, a (icrnian t. <'>f .*\.lsace-Lorraine, in a wild and wooded pass of the Tosires. 
al)out lo ill. c.s.e. ot Sarregueinines. Its citadel, wiiicli is built on a precipitous and 
isolated reck, in the middle of the town, is well supplied with water, defended hr 80 
canncdi; lias uccomniodiuion lor a garrison of 1000 incn, and is considered all but iinprof^*- 
nable.^ The Frusdims under the duke of Brnnsvvick attempted to surprise it in ITOO, 
but failed. Pop. oi town, who are engaged in the manufacture of matches, watch- 
gUlsst^s. and ])orcelain. The Ger man spelling is 7EY.sx7u 

BITKOOE', a t in India in the ddstrici of Cawmpore, and lieutenant-governorsliip of 
n.w. proYinces, stands on the right bank of the Ganges, aliout VZ m. n.w. of Gawnpore 
itself. II., partictdarly devoted to the worship of BrTilima, has numerous pao-odas It 
is, of course, a favorite resort for ipilgrims, who here, as at Benares and Bindraban have 
acce.s to the sa.cred stromn for purposes <jf ahhition, by means of elaborntelv const rnctctl 
ghauts. During the mutiny of B. acejuired an unenviable notoriety as tiie stronv^*- 
hold of Nona Biihib. Ilerejilso ilavelock more tlian once exacted retribution, however 
inadeouate. defeaxine* the TSTena in tlie tieh! nnd Unmino* hie -forf ^ 2n 1871 contained 


inadecpiate, defeating the Xena in the held, and burning his fort, 
8823 inhabitants. 


its were not very clearly detined, but tliey at least extended as far as Paphlagonia. It 
cootainedjhe famous Greek cities or colonies of Chalccdon, Ileraclea, etc.; and at later 
periods, Xicomedia, Kicma, and Prusa were flourishing cities of Bithynia. The inhab- 
itants of B. were supposed to be of Thracian origin. The country wms'subdiied (560 b.c.) 
by (iro?su3 of Lydia, and, five years later, fell under the Persian' dominion. But about 
440 or 480 b.c., it became an independent kingdom under a dynasty of native princes, 
who made Xicomedia their capital. The last "king, Kicomcdcs III." made the PonmiLS 
his heirs, and with a largo addition from the Pontic kingdom, B. became a province of 
the empire (74 b.c.). Under Trajan, B. was governed by Pliny the Younger, whose let- 
ters to the emperor on the adrainlstration and condition of the province co"nlaiii tbe welb 
knowm passage respecting the Clirislians. The emperor Diocletian made Xicomedia his 
habitual residence. In 1298, Osman the Turk broke into the country, and in BISS, 
Prusa or Brusu, then the chief town of B., became the capital of the kingdom of the 
OsmanlL ■ ■ 

EITLIS, a t. of Asiatic Turkey, in the vilaj^t of Erzroum, in lat. SS*" 24' n., and long. 
4S” 5' 0 ., about ISO m. s.e. from Erzrum. It is situated at an elevation of 5156 ft. above 
the level of the sea, in a deep ravine traversed by the river Bitlis, one of the lieacl streams 
of the Tigris. B. is a straggling, irregular place" covering a large surhice of ground, and 
surrounded by bare limestone hioiintains, rising to a height of about 3000 ft. above the 
valley, which is tilled v/ith orchards and gardens, and watered by numerous streams and 
springs. It lias 8 mosques, about 13 convents belonging to the howling dervishes, wlm 
appear to have made B. their head-quarters, several "well-stoeked bazaars, and extensive 
manufactures of cotton cloths, which are celebrated for their briglit red dve. It has 
also a very extensive trade. The import of British goods is small. The popiilation con- 
sists of about 2000 5[ohammedan and 1000 Armenian families. The Persians defeated 
Solyman the ?tlagnjflcent near B. in 1554. 

BITOH'TO (ancient ButiiniumX a t. of Italy, in the province of Bari, and 10 m. w'.s.w. 
of the city of Bari. It is situated in a fruitful plain about 5 m. from the sen, is well 
built, is, conjointly with Buvo, the see of a bishop, and has aline cathedral, monasterh^s. 
and a nunnery. Po]x 28,000, wlio carry on an extensive trade in a wine called ZmjardJo, 
which is largely cultivated in tbe environs. B. is the birthplace of Giordani, the math- 
ematician. In its viciiuty, the Spaniards, under count de Montemar, gained a splendid 
victory over the Austrians on the 25t;li of Jday, 1784, the result of which was that Spain 
re-obtained possession of the kingdom of Xaples. 

BITTERFEl.D, a t. in Saxony, 17 m. n. of Leipsic, at the junction of the Lober 
and the I^Iuldo: pop. ’71, 5048. It has foundries, breweries, and various other luunu 
factories. B, was founded in the 12th c. by the Flemings. 

BITTEMEELB, IIerwabtit vox, a Prussian gen., one of the three leaders that com- 
manded the invasion into Bohemia in 18G6. B. was b. in 1796, and gained his first 
martial laurels in tlie war of liberation, especially in the battle of Leipsic. In the year 
.''848, he commanded the first regiment of the guards. In 1868, raised to the rank c.f 
gen., he acipiired great fame through his daring crossing of the Suncl, and capture of 
tbe isle of Alsen. In the campaign of 1866, he was intrusted with the occupation of Sax- 
'©ny, and then with the command of the army which advanced from Saxony into 
U. K. 11.-88 







Bolicnua. lie contnimtcd largely to the Mlliant^ of Hiinerwasscr, Gitscliin, 

Muncliengnitz, and Konlggratis, On the outbreak of the war in 1870, 11 was made 
governor of the Khine provinces; and in the next year lie was raised to the rank of 
general field-marshal. In the war of 1866, one of his sous fell; in that of 1870, two were 
killed. 

BirHES €SSSS. SeeCuESs. ■ 

EITTSrt KMix, .Soilirmrea amam, a shrub or small tree of the natiirnl order 

(q.v.), a native of the Indian archipelago, wliich lias received its luymc from its 
intensG bitterness. The genus differs from the usual structure of the orchu-in its regular 
dowers. The B. K. has large oval leaves and axillary racemes of flowers. It is used 
inedlcinally in fesmrs and other diseases. 

BITTiSEHp Botanrus, according to some modern ornithologists, a genus of the Iicron 
(q.v.) family (r^.?'ifeuur); hut regarded by others as a mere sub-genus of heron 
and not a very well deflned one. Bitterns arc indeed cl.defly distinguished from herons 
by the long, loose plumage of the neck, wiiich they have tlu?, power of ei'ccting at pleas- 
ure, along**with the rest of their clothing feathers, so as greatly to increase tbeir apparent 
size. The back of tlie neck, however, is merely downy, or ahnost bare, tlic long feath- 
ers being ou the front and sides. Bitterns also differ froiii laa-ons in llie greater length 
of their toes, the middle toe being as long as tlie shank. They are almost Vfl 
solitary birds, inhabiting reedy and marshy places, wiserc they lie hid during the day, 
and almost allow Ihemsldves to he trodden upon ere they take wing; they feed 
during the night, and then, also, often rise spirally to a great height into tlie air, and 
emit loud resounding cries. Their food consists chiefl}" of frogs, and partly, also, of 
fish, lizards, watcr-ihsects, etc., and even of small birds and quadrupeds. The chnv of 
the middle toe i,.s serrated on the inner edge,' probably to aid in securing sliptiery prey. 
—The CoitMOTT B, {B. steliarls, or ardea stellam) is a bird very widely diffused over the 
old world, being found in almost all, at least of tlie temperate, pans of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, which arc suflicientfy marshy for its manner of lify It is now rare in Britain, 
owing to drainage; but was formerly more common, and in the days of falconry, was 
carefiiU}^ protected by law" in England, on account of tlie sport wdiich it aiXorded. Its 
flesh also was in higli esteem, and is not rank and fisiiy, like that of tlie herons gem3rally. 
In size, it is rather less than the common heron*; the hill is about 4 in. long, the 
feathers on the crowm of tlie head are greenish black, and the plumage in general of a 
dull yiellow color, beautifully and irregularly marked and mottled with black. The B. 
makes a rude nest of sticks, reeds, etc., in its marshy haunts, and lays four or five 
green isli-hro'wn eggs. It has a peculiar bellowing cry. which has obtained for it such 
English provincijri names as mire-drum, bull of tiie bog, etc., and many of its appella- 
tions ill other languages, perhaps even its name B. (Jjifoirr, hotar, bofaurut^. ^Some 
naturalists used to assert that the booming cry of the B. was produced by the bird insert- 
ing its bill into a reed; that notion, however, has long since been exploded. YViien 
assailed, it fights desperately with bill and claivs; and "it is dangerous to approach it 
incautiously when 'woundcil, as it strikes with its long sharp bill, It* possible, at tlie eye. 
— Tlie Little B. (R min'iiim, or ardea minuta) is cbnuuou in some parts of Europe, 
hut rare in. Britain, Its whole length is only about 18 in. — The American B. {B, lenti- 
giiios'us, or A. knt/fp.nosa), a species almost equal in size to tlie common. B., and very 
simhUtr to it in habits and voice, has occasionally been shot in Britain. It is common in 
many parts of Korth America, migrating nordiward and soutlnvard, according to the 
season. Tlie crowui of the head is reddish browm, and the colors and markings of 
the plumage difler considerably from tliose of tlie common B. — The Least B. (B. or A. 

is another North American species, of very small size, wdiich is also migratory, 
and somewhat social in'its habits. The Austiia.lian B. (/i. or .1. au^raJl}^ is generally 
diflused throughout Australia, wdicrevcr marsiies or sedgy rivers occur. In liabits & 
closely resem])ies the B. of Europe. The liead and upper parts generally are purplish 
brown, except the wings, which are buff, conspicuously freckled withbrosvn; the throat, 
breast, and belly niottied brown and bufi:. 

.BIT'TEEN, Bitteu Liquid, or Salt Oil, is an oily liquid obtained during the prepa- 
ration of corainon salt (q, v.). When the mother-liquor of the evaporating pans ceases 
to deposit crystals of common salt, there is left behind in the boilers the niatorial called 
bittern. It consists principally of a strong solution of common salt, along with Epsom 
salts, and other compounds of magnesia. 

TheB. at our salt-works is generally rim into tanks, ‘and during iv inter, ills employed 
as a source of Epsom salts. The B. is treated with a little sulphuric acid, wliich con- 
verts the chloride of magnesium (MgCl) into sulphate of magnesia (MgOSOA, and on 
the liquid being allowed to cool, the crystals of Epsom salts (or sulphate of magnesia) 
separate. 

BITTETi PRINCIPLES are extracts from various plants by maceration in ^vater 
or other liquid. Some bitter principles can be crystallized, while'the bitter of bops and 
wild ch^Jfrj cannot be so treated. Some of the vegetable bitters are soluble in water, 
and some in alcohol, and tlicir properties are usually neuter, liaving neither bases nor 
acids. There is a wide use of bitters as a tonic, but the great portion of those sold are 
'i merely a disguise for strong drink, ’and of no other use to the drinker. 
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BITTEES are prepared from an infusion of lierbs containing bitter principles. The 



sioiis of gentian, etc. ; but they are still used as a household medicine in town and country 
by elderly people. The chemical composition of the root is: 

Bi t ter extractive 27. 06 

Y olat ii e o 11. *.*.'.*.*,*!!*.***** *^0.' 70 

Acrid soft resin 6.02 

Gum and common salt 81.' 7o 

Starch .................. _ * * 5*.40 

“Woody fiber. 8.' 60 

Albunien 0.07 

ATater and loss. [ lo]o0 


100.00 


The medicinal properties of B. are mainly those of a mild tonic and pungent aromatic 
stimulant, and hence they are serviceable as a stomachic in cases of weakness of the 
digestive organs. The taste is at first sweetish, rapidly becoming hot, aroniatic, and 
bitter, and the odor is rather pleasant. The angelica root yields a larger amount of the 
bitter principle than angelica seeds. Camomile flowers, coriaiitler-seed.s, and other 
vegetable tonics and stimuhints, are occasionally employed in tiie preparation of bitters. 

BITTEE SPAE, a name given to dolomite (q. v.), from the magnesia contained in it, 
whi(*h The Germans call bit, ter salt. 

BIT'TEESWEET, or AYoody Kightshadb {solamfM clulcmnara), u. plant found in 
hedges and thickets in Britain, and in most parts of Europe, also in Asia and in North 
America. The root is perennial; the annual stems climbing and shrubby, many feet in 
length ; tlic lea^ais ovate-heart-shaped, the upper ones spear-siiaped ; tlie flowers purple, in 
di’ooping corymbs, much resembling those of its congener, the potato, but much smaller, 
fidlowed by ovate red berries of tempting appearance, which, being poisonous, are not 
iiiifrequently tlie cause of serious accidents, particularly to childmu. The twigs, col- 
lected in autumn after the leaves are fallen, are used in medicine as a diaphoretic and 
diuretic, and as a remedy for leprosy and other cutaneous disorders. See Solanu-M. 

BITTEE VETGE. See OiiOBUs. 

BITTEEY7003), a nnme given to certain specie.s of the genus (vylopla^ trees and s*iU'ubs 
remarkable for the bUteiiiess of their wood, particularly the \W‘St Indian X ylahra.. 
Furniture made of this wood i.s safe from the attacks of iiLse(;t 3 .“The genus 
belongs to the natural order (q.v.). The iTuit of some of the species, particu- 
larly X serketh, is highly aromatic and pungent like pepper. X. is a large tree, a 

native of Brazil; its bark is used for making cordage, which is excellent. 

B. is also the name of pi^'crceiia e.vcelm {formerly (pumia c.veelsa), a tree of llic natural 
ovdev i>mare'Jjactre (q.v,), a native of Jamaica, the wood of wliich is used in medicine for 
llic same purposes as qua.S3ia (q-v.), mid often under that name; indeed, it is probable 
that all the present quassia of the shops is really this wood. It is, botanically, very 
nearly allied to the true quasshn and possesses very similar properties, containing the 
crystallizable bitter principle called quassiteor quassir. The wood, wliicli is inteiiscdy 
bitter, is a very useful stomachic and tonic; an infusion of it is a well-known and useful 
fly-poison; and it appears to act as a powerful narcotic on many quadrupeds. 

BITir'IIEN, ti minend substance, remarkable for its inflammability and its strong pecu- 
liar odor; generally, however, supposed to be of vegetable origin. The name, which 
was in use among the ancient Homans, is variously emp'i.. 3 md, sometimes to inc^lude a 
number of the substances calhul mUitrol Hbstxs)' particularly the liquid min- 

eral substances called naphtha {q.v.) and pctroleHm (q.v.) or mineral oil, 'and the solid ones 
called nnncral pitch, asphalt (fi.v,), uunercU caoviclioae, etc. ; sometimes in a more restricted 
sense it is ap})lled by mineralogists only to some of tliese, and by some mineralogists to 
the solid, by others "^to the liquid oik's. " All tliese substances are, however, closely allied 
to each other. Naphtha and petroleum consist essentially of carbon and h 3 alrogen. 
alone, 84 to 88 per cent, being carbon; the others contain also a little oxygen, which is 
particularly the case in asphalt, the degree of their solidity appearing to depend upon 
the pro])ortion of oxygen which they contain, wliich amounts in some specimens of 
asphalt to 10 per cent.' " Asphalt also contains a little nitrogen. Bituminous substances 
arc generally found in connection with carboniferous rockk in districts where there is, 
or evidently' has been, volcanic agenc.y. See the articles already referred to. Indeed, 
most kinds' of coal contain B., and a substance essentially the same is produced from all 
kinds of coil by distillation; and whether before existing actually formed in the coal, 
or produced at 'the time by the action of heat, B. may "often be vsecu bubbling from 
pieces of coal after tlu.^ have begun to burn on an ordin'ary fire. Some of the shales of 
the coal-measures are very bituininoiis, as is also a kipd of marl-slate abundant in some 
parts of the continent of 'Europe. See Shale and Maul. —One of tlie most interesting 
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the iiew Baiue of 1ms becvo devised, If to support the digidty of its exulljv 

lion to the raiik of a distinct mineral species. It is a very rare mineral, only throe locali' 
ties being kii(>wn itn* it in the world—the Odin lead-mine iu Iloilreshire; a'eoal mine at 
Moutrelais, neaivAngens, in France; and a coal mine near Souili Bury, in ]\l:iNMU'huseits. 
It is elastic and dexlble like caoutchouc, and may be used, iik(? it, for effac'ing pentuh 
marks, it is easily cut with a kuife. Itscolor is])hicklsh, n'ddish, or yel]owi>i; broum; 
and its specific gravity is sonietiinos a little less and someLiines a irttio" more than ihai 
of water. It liasa strong bituminous odoi*, and burns witii a sooty flame. 

BITU’MIIIIOFS COAI* is a term applied to the varieties of coal vrhiclii contain a large 
percentage of volatile matter. They yield, on their dcslruclive distillation, u considenu 
ble quantity of gas, remarkably pure, and with good illuminating qualities, and are con- 
sequently largely used for that purpose. See CioAL, 

BITU'IflllS'OFS LIMESTONES are limestones impregnated and sometimes dee])lv col- 
ored with bituniinous matter, obtained from decaying vegetables, or, more probai)!’', 
from the decomposed remains of those animals the hard parts of which form so larie 
an amount of the rock. 

BITF'MINOFS SHALES are mdiirated beds of clay ocenrring in the coal-measiii'cs, 
and containing such an amount of carbon and volatile matter that they are ablt^ to keep 
up combustion wdien mixed with but a little coal. They are indeed impure coal, with 
a -large percentage of ash or earthy matter, which after burning retains the original form. 
See Coal. ' . . ; 

BITZIUS, xVlbert, better known under the ??om de flume of Jeremias Cotthelf, a 
Bw-lss author, was b. at Morat, in the canton of Freiburg, 4tli Oct., 171)7. He w’as 
educated for the church ; and after holding ’ several cures, was appointed, iii 18112, pas- 
tor of LUtzcliiuh, in Emmenthai, canton of Bern, which office he retained till his death. 
His hrst wmrk wms entitled e/ (Burgsdorf, 1806). It is the toiich- 

in»' lii.story of a poor villager, Jeremias Gotthelf, which pseudonym B. ever after 
retained. In 1838 appeared his Sorrows and Jmfs of a Schoolmo.der; iii lt?bf), Bur.di, the 
Brandy Drinker, imCi Mve Maidens Miserabli/ Perish in Bia.ndy; in 1842-46, Scenes 
and TradiUmis qf the Smm, m 6 vols., in which B. narrates, with great art, the old 
iiatio![ial legends, among which the most remarkable is the Bi corunliafion, The best and 
most popular of ivis stories, however, are Grandmoiher Kafy (Berlin, 1848); UU, the Farm- 
(Bcu'lin, 2d edition, 1850); mi(\ Stories and Piclares of Popular Life in SirlLerlemd 
(Berlin, 1851.) Suhseqnently, he wrote several pamplets against tlie German democrats, 
■willioiit, ho'.yever, violating those popular sympathies and liberal convictions wliich per- 
yade his writings, and Avhicli at an earlier period led him to vehcmeully oppose the 
faniily government of the Bernese aristocracy. His hist work was The Clerf/ymaFs Wife, 
which appeared in 1854. ^Its author died on the 22d Oct. of the same year. B.'s WTit- 
ings are gieatly relished in Switzerland. They arc characterized by siin id icily, inven- 
tiveness, a wonderfulfidelity in the delineation of manners and habits, great Vigor of 
description, and raciness of humor, wdiile their tone is strictly moral and Christian. 

BIVALTE SHELLS or BrvAL YES are those testaceous coverings of niolliisks wliich 
consist of two concave plates or united by a hinge. So long as molluscous animals 

provided with shells w^ere considered by naturalists almost exclusively with respect to 
these, the order of B. S., originally established by Arisiotle, retained its place (see Cox- 
rnoLoOY); and indeed tlm exlemal character upon which it is founded is closeiycon- 
nected with some of the important structural characters according to which nudlusks 
are yimv classified. .See ^Iollusca. A vast majority of recent B. B. belong to 
Cuvier’s testaceous order of acephalous ^noHusra, the lainellibravrUufe {i[.Y i) tnolhisM of 
Owxm, altbongli wdih them are classed some which were placed among mvlilndres (q.v.) 
by conchologists on account of accessory valves which they possess, and some which 
have a calcareous tube superadded to the true valves, or even taking their place as the 
-chief covering of the animal. There are also mollnsks of the class braeh ivpoda {q,y.% 
palkobranchuiia, wiiich possess B. S., as the terehraivhe, or lamp-shells (q.v.), etc. Tin-, 
structure of the shell, how'cver, wiien closely examined, is found to be .dilTerent in tliese 
two classes (see Shelt.), although its general appearance is much the same. A very 
large proportion of the B. S. of the older fossiliferous rocks belong to the class 
braehiopoda. 

In the braehiopoda, one valve is ventral, and the other dorsal; in the lamellibmnclih 
tlie one is applied to the right side, and the other to the left side of the animal. 
Ihe valves of ordinary B. S consist of layers, of which the outermost is always the 
smallest; and each inner one extends a little beyond it, so that tbe sbell becomes thicker 
and stronger as it increases in length and breadth, Tlie valves are connected at the 
hinge by an elastic ligament; and in general this consists of tAvo parts, more or less dis- 
lmct>--one on the 'outside, to which the name lifjament is sometimes restricted, and which 
IS stretched by the closing of tbe valves; anotlier, sometimes called tlie sprlny, more 
internal, vyhich is compressed by the closing of tlie valves, and tends to open them wdiea 
the compressing force of the addmfor muscle or muscles is removed^ the effect of which 
IS to be seen in the gaping of the shell when the animal is dead. The hinge is often 
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lurnisliCHl \y 2 tli teeth which lock into each other; sometimes it is quite destitute of them' 
s()iiK;Linie.-> the hidge-lujc is cui'\ed, sooietimes straight. Couchological c-Iassilicatlon has 
been iiiiicii loundetl ui_)rm eliaracters taken from this part. The valves of some B. S. are 
t‘(pial iind synimet rical, in others they are dllitn'eiit from one anotlier, particiilarlv iii those 
luollussi':' V* iiicli, like tile o\ ster, attach themselves periiiarieiitlv by one valve to some 
iixod substance,, as a rock, bometimes tiie valves of B. S. close completely at the pleas- 
'U’e of the animai, those of otliers always gape somewhere. 

The point at tnc lunge from which tiie formation of each valve has proceeded, is 
Mlea the u.jrtbo. On tiie side of the umbo opposite to the ligament there is usually a 
sinah ficpicfe^ioii called oie luntdc. The marks, familiar to everyone, upon the inside 
of a bivalve shell, are the impressions of the maiiUe of the (lameilibranchiate) mollusk; 
and of tiie adductor muscle or muscles. 

Ely OUAG (trom the G.ernnan hemacM, or 'bewaclien, to watch over) is the encampment 
of soldiers in the air, without tents, where every one remains dressed, and with his 
weapons by him. jiven duriiig the seven years’ war it was no uncommon thing for the 
whole army, when in the vicinify of the enemy, to pass the nidit in their ranks eaeii 
lying down in his place, in order to be ready to stand to their arms at a moment’s notice 
But the French revolutionary armies introduced the practice of dispensing with tents 
altogether, and regularly passing tlie niglit en Mwuac. Hence in a areat ineasiire that 
rajhdity in their motions which long made them imiformly successful: and the practice was 
afterwards imitated by the other armies of Europe, though less bv the English. Soldiers 
in B. liglit tires, and improvise, where it is possible, huts of straw, branches, etc. But 
this mode of eucanipiiient, though favorahie to celerity of movement, is purchased at 
the expense of the soldiers’ health, besides being destructive of discipline, by leading to 
plundering and destroying of houses, fruit-trees, etc., in the vieiniby.' Accordingly, the 
tent is again coming into use, and for permanent encampments, regularly constructed 
wooden huts have been introduced. There are still, however, many cases where the B. 
is the only resource. 

BIXA. See Arixotto. 

BISEE'TA,^ or Benzer'ta (ancient JEppo Diarrliytm, or Zaritu^, a seaport t. of Tunis, 
at the bottom of a deep gulf or hay of the Mediterranean, and at the mouth of a lagoon, 
united to the gulf by a narrow channel. It is the most northerly town in Africa, being 
about 88 m. n.wx of Tunis, in iat. ST"" 17' n., and long. 51' east. It is surrounded by 
w’nlls, and defended by tw'o castles; wddcli, however, as they are commanded by tho 
neighboring heights, are quite useless against a land attack. Its port, formerly one of tho 
best in the Mediterranean, has been sulfered to till up,, untit now only small vei-isels can 
be aclinirted, though very little labor is required to give a uniform depth of 5 or 6 
ftithoms to the channel leading to the inner harbor or lagoon, wdiich has a deptli varying' 
froin 10 to 50 fathoms, and is extensive enough to aiford accommodation to the largest 
navies. The adjacent country is remarkabiv fertile, but its cultivation is neglecTed, 
Pop. variously estimated at from 80t)0 to 14,0(30. Agathocles, between the years 810 and 
807 B.C., fortihed and provided B. -with a new harbor; and under the lionians, it was a 
free city. ■ 

BIziu'EA. See Musk Duck. 

BJOBNEBORG, or BiouyBOiiG, a t. or city in Finland, on the gulf of Bothnia, 73 
m. n. of Abo; pop. 7370; has export trade in tar, pitch, lumber, etc. It was wdiollv 
burned in (801. 

BJORNGOM, Bjornstjerxe, b. 1833 in Morway; poet and novelist, lirsi known by 
articles in a newspaper, FoJkblad, in which he published sketches and stories. Later he 
issued Fvdreldiidef, Thrond, Arne, and Synun'o Solhakken. His stories in English are 
Arne ^ Oidnd, The Flaher Mnlden,^ The FLdiinrj Girl, The Hnppjy Boy, The JS'emly 
Alarned Conple, Lore and Life in Fforicay, and others of later date. 

BJOE¥STJEEM, ^Magxcs Frtedkk'II Ferdixand, Count, a Swedish statesman 
and author, was born lOtli Oct., 1779, at Dresden, where his fatlier then resided as 
secretary to the Swedish legation. He received his education in Germany, and entered 
Sweden for the litst time in 1793 to join the army. In 1818 he was appointed lieut. in 
the Swedish army tliat w'cnt to aid the allies in Germany; took part in the contiicts at; 
Grossbeeren and Dennewitz; was present at Loipsic, and coueluded the formnlaries of 
capilulatioii with the French at Lfibcck and Maestricht. Sulisequcntly, he fought in 
Holstein, and in j^Torway, where he concluded the treaty tliat united that country with 
Swanleii, In 1836 he received the title of count; and iifl828 wms appointed ambassador 
to the court of Great Britian, wbicdi odice he lield till 1846, when he returned to Stock- 
ludm, where he died Oth Oe-t., 1847. ' As a politician B.’s opinions w'ere liberal. In 
addition to some political waitings, lie published a work on the theogony, philosophy, 
and cosmogony of the Hindus in 1848. 

IHjACAS, Pierre L()Uts Jean Oastmth, Due de, 1771-1889; a member of the cabinet 
of Louis XVIIL, and one of the contidential advisers of the bourbons. ■ As ambassador 
in Rome he negotiat(‘d the concordat of 1817. and was afterw'ards minister at Haplcs. At 
the overthrow" of C4iurles X. he wumt into exil(‘, offering to the unfortunate king his for- 
tune, which, however, wuis not accepted. 
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BLAOIC may 1)C considered as the negation of color, resulting from the absorption o! 
the rays of light by certmix substo Painters produce it by an unequal combina- 
tion of the three primary coloiu In medheval art, li. was symbolical of evil, error, and 
woo; thus we find Christ, when the old illuminators wished to represent him as wres- 
tling against the spirit of evil, arrayed in black drapery ; and Byzantine painters, to 
express the sorrow of the Yirgin Mary, gave her a black complexion. “All faces shall 
gailier blackness,’' is the expression of Joel, when he wishes to convey the idea of the 
tiouble of the people when the calamities which, with prophetic eye, he sees Inooding 
over Jerusalem, should come to pass. B. clothing among some oriental^ nations was 
regarded as a badge of seryitiide, slavery, or low birth; among the ]\[oors, it has several 
sighiticatious — obscurity, grief, despair, coustanejx B. in blazonry, under the name 
of sable, denotes constancy, wisdom, and prudence. For B. as a funereal color, see 
Funerals and Moimmxa. 

Black Pigments, used in painting, are derived principally from animal and vegeta- 
ble substances, They are very immeTous, and of different hues and degrees of trans- 
parency; but the most important are vegetable blue-black— obtained from beech-wood 
burned in close vessels — ivory-black, cork-black, and lamp-black, the principal consti- 
tuent of all being charcoal or carbon. A fme*toned B. pigment is obtained b}^ bunibig 
Geriiuui or French Prussian blue. Combined with whiLc7 B. P., which arc slow driers, 
yield grays of several tints. 

BLACK, Jersmiaii S., b. Penn., 1810; admitted to the bar in 1830; presid.ent of his 
judicial district in 1842; elected judge of the supreme court of the state in 1851; and 
was chosen chief-justice. In 1857, president Buchanan made him attorney-general of 
the United States, and in 1860 secretary of state. He retired from tlie office when Lin- 
coln’s cabinet was appointed, and has since been engaged in his profession and in politics 

BLACK, John, an eminent newspaper editor, and classical scholar of some reputa- 
tion, Avas a native of Berwickshire, his father being a shepherd, or farm- laborer, in the 
Lammermoors, near Binise. Born in 1788, and left an orpiiaii at twelve years of age, 
B, commenced life in the office of a Duiise Avriter, but lie soon left tliat place for Edin- 
burgh, Avhero he Avas engaged for several years as a Avriter’s clerk. Vv Idle in this capacity, 
B. AAus assiduous in the Avork of self-education ; and besides considerable progress made 
in chussical studies at this time, he acquired C4erman from a German musician in an, 
Edinburgh baud, and Italian from a refugee. Finding Edinburgh too limited a sphere 
for his energies, he Avent to London abouf the year 1810, and was immediately engaged 
as a parlian,ientary reporter for the blaming Chronicle, of Avhich paper he afterwards 
became editor, tinder Ids management tlie Morning ChronicU Avas celebrated for its 
independence and fearless advocacy of progress, and that at a time Avheu subserviency 
Avas so common that it Avas regarded as litde or no disgrace. He retired from the editor 
ship in 1843, and continued to I’cside, until his death, Avldch took place June 25, 1855, 
in a pleasant cottage on the Kentish estate of one of Ids friends. Among those AAffio 
acted on the Morning Chronicle under Mr. Black Avas ]\Ir. Charles Eickeiis, the eminent 
novelist. B. was author of a Life of Ttmo, with a Historical and Critical Account of his 
Writings, 2 vols. (Edin. 1810), and the translator of the lectures of the brothers Sohlegel 
on Dramatic Art and Literature (since republished by Bohn), and owihn- lEstorg of Litera- 
iure Ancient and Modern, as well as of one or two Avoiks from the French and Italian. 

BLACK, Joseph, an eminent chemist, A\aas b. in 1728, at Bordeaux, AAdiere his father 
Avas engaged in the Avine-trade. Both his parents were of Scotch descent, but natmus 
of Belfast, to wliich their son Avas sent for liis education in 1740. In 1746, he entered 
the university of Glasgow, and studied chemistry under Dr. Cullen. In 1751, he went 
to Edinburgh to complete his medical course, and in 1754 took his degree. His thesis 
on the, nature of the causticity of lime and the alkalies, Avldcli he shoAved to be oAving to 
the absence of the carbonic acffd (called by him fixed air) present in limestone and in 
Avhat arenow called the carbonates of the alkalies, contained his first contribution to 
chemical science, and excited considerable attention. In 1756, on the removal of Cullen 
to Edinburgh, B. succeeded him as professor of anatomy (avIucIi branch he afterwards 
exchanged for medicine) and lecturer on chemistry in* GlasgoAV. BetAveen 1750 and 
1763, he cwolved that theory of “latent heat” on which his scientific fame chiefly rests, 
and Avhich formed the immediate preliminary to the next great stride in discovery by 
his pupil and assistant James Watt. In 1766, Cullen Avas appointed to the chair of 
theoretical medicine in Edinburgh, and B. succeeded him in the chair of chemistry. 
Tiieueeforth he devoted himself chiefly to the elaboration of his lectures, in Avhich he 
aimed at the utmost degree of perspicuity, and Avitli perfect success. His class became 
one of the most popular in the university; it occasioned, however, some disappointment 
that one so callable of enlarging its territory made no further eonlributions to chemistry. 
Though of an extrpmely delicate constitution, he prolonged liis life, by care and tem- 
perance, to the age of 71. He died on the 26th Kov., 1739. His lectures were published 
m 1803 (Edin., 2 vols., 4to),' edited, Avitii a biographical and critical preface, by prof. 
Robison., 

BLACK ACTS are the acts of the Scottish parliament of the first five Jameses, those of 
queen Mary’s reign, and of James VI., down to 1586 or 1587. They Avere called the B. A. 
because they were all printed in the black or Saxon characters. Several of these acts 



were afterwards left out in the latter additions, most of them hocanse they were private 
acts, and a. few from reasons of slate. 

Ill English law-books, the expression ‘‘black act'' is applied to the 9 Geo. I. c. 22, 
bccroise it was occasioned by the oiUrag'es comniitled hy persons ivitli their faces black- 
ened or ollierwlse disguised, and associated, as we are told in the preamble of the act, 
under the name of Dlaeks, who appeared in Epping forest, near AValtham in Essex, and 
destroyed liie fleia* there, and coniinitt^id other enormities. This act was, however, along 
with numerons other slatutos, repealed in ld27, by the 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 27. . 

BIACK ABT. See Magic. 

BLACI'I ASSISE', the popular name commemorative of rai extraordinarv and fatal 
pestilence wiiicii broke out at Oxford at the close of the assizes, July 6, 15771! The con- 
teinporaiy accounts describe it as having broken out in the court-house, immediateh^ 
aftc.-r Uie ])assing of sentencG on Richard Jencks, a book-binder, condemned for allegecl 
sedition to lose his ears. It vras popularly interpreted as a divine judgment on "tiie 
cruelty^of the sentence, ])ut the phenomenon is satisfactorily explained 1)j the pestilential 
atmosphere of the adjoining jail, then, as it -was until long after, a seat of misery, filth, 
and disease. From the (hli of July to the 12lh of Aug.^ 510 persons are said to have 
died in Oxford and the neighborliood of diis terrible rnalady, among whom w’cre the 
chief officials who sat on the assize, most of the jury, and many menihers of the univer- 
sity.^ IVomen, poor people, physicians, visitors, and children are said to have escaped 
the infection. A similar event is recorded as having taken place at Cambridge at the 
Lent assizes in 1521 (Ilolinslied’s Chron., Stow’s Annuls, AYood’s Od’on.^eXc.). 

BIAGX-SiipifD lEOITSTGHS is an ore of iron found very extensively in Scotland and 
elsewhere. It occurs in the carboniferous system of geologists, in rcgiihir bands, layers, 
or strata, and generally associated wnth coal' and limestone.’ It is ramiily a carbonate of 
iron accompanied l.»y much coaly matter. The following is the composition of several 


samples; 

A. B. C. D. E. F. 

Carbonate of iroffi" 51.58 50.40 40.02 20.14 58.38 68. SO 

Carbonate of lime 3.70 8.12 1,08 1.52 1.44 1.64 

Carbonate of magnesia . . 0.11 0.09 0.00 0.04 0.03 0.05 

Alumina 0.74 0.82 trace trace trace trace 

Silica. 20.90 20.50 8.48 19.84 2.70 4.48 

Coaly matter 22.64 18.04 49.16 49.46 42.89 80.03 

Water and loss. 0.21 0.87 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

'“■Metallic iron, per cent . . 25.20 25.79 19.01 14.00 25.77 80.80 

The B. I. is easily reduced. It does not, however, yield a first-clas.s iron when 
smelted by itself, and is therefore generally mixed with a small quantity of lieniatite 
(red iron ore), which communicates"slrcngth and hardness to the iron obtained. 

BLAGK BEETLE. . See Blaps and CooKiiOAcn. 


BLACKBEBEY. Sec Bramble. 

BLiICKBIEB, or Me.rle, Turdus mcmla of some naturalists, Merida mfejaris of 
ethers, a w^Jl-known species of thrush (q.v.), common in all parts of Britain, and 
throughout Europe generally; found also in the n. of Africa and in the Azores. In 
Asia, it give.s place "to a closely allied species, tarclu,s In size, the B. is 

intermediate between the missel-thrush and the song- thru sh or -mavis. ^ The plumage of 
the adult imile is wholly of a deep black color, the bill aiul orbits of tbe eyes yellow; 
the female and the young are of a dark rusty bro-wn, wdth dusky bill and eyelids. The 
B. frequents hedges, thickets, and Avoods; is shy, restless, and Augilaot, koepingjiuich 
under cover of evergreens or shrubs; and Avlien disturbed, takes wing Avith a vociferous 
chattering of alarm, seeking refuge in some neighboring thicket. Its food consists of 
Avorms, snails, insects, berries, etc. Its fondness for fruit makes it often annoying to 
the gardener; but probably it would in general be better to protect cborries and pears 
by nets than to shoot the 15., Avhlcli is of ’ groat use as a destroyer of insect larvaa Like 
some of the other thrushes, it also devours great numbers of small snails, dexterously 
breaking the shell against a stone. It is not usually^ a gregarious bird, although great 
hocks sometimes appear upon the British coasts in Avintor, on their passage from more 
northerly to more southerh'- countries {Sclbij, quoted by Yarrell). Otherwise, tbe B. is 
not in Britain a bird of passage. It pairs A-eiy early iiy spring; the male and female are 
indeed Auny often seen together during Avinter; it builds its nest early, and generally 
has tAvo broods in the vear. The nest is generally placed in some thick bush; it is of 
ruder workmanship tlian that of the song-tlirmJi, AYhich,^ however, it resembles, and is 
Usually formed of strong stems of grass, Avith a liner lining of dry grass inside, and a 
masBiw 3 plastering of clay outside. - The eggs are four or five in number, of a pale blue 
color, generally speckled vdth broAvn. The voice of the B. is very powerful, and its 
song more mtlloAA^ than that of the thrush, Imt with “much less variety, compass, or 
execution.” The B. is often kept as a cage-bird, and Avould be much more frequently 
so, but for the too great loudness of its song: it is very susceptible of being trained, 
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cxliibits conpidcrable poT^Trs of imitution, aucl lias cTcn been tanglit to speak, — Tlie 
riiig ouzel (q.v.), a bird very nearly allied to the ib, is soinetiines^ealicd tlxi ring B. — 
The' erenv blackbirds (q.v.) of America are ciiUrely diuVrent. — Tiic Savax^^a B. of 
llie Yv'est Indies is also of a diiferent family. Sec CnoToriiAGA. 

BLACKBIRD {anU\ Agelahis pliccnkcns, in Xcvr England called the ‘‘ redwing 
of u’lossy black pliunage, except the small wing-covers, in whicli the lirst row of feathers 
Is creain-colored and the remainder deep scarlet; about 9 in. long with a spaTad of wing 
If inches. The female is smaller, with the red and black less distinct.^ Tlie B. visits 
all parts of AnuTioa, arriving in Xew England usually about the 1st of Api’il. It pre- 
fers swamps and low' meadows, living upon insects, w'onns, and young corn; resting in 
the grass or low bushes, and depositing from three to half a. dozen eggs, while wit.h a 
slimie of blue ancl faint lines of purple. These birds do much damage to corn in the 
fall, for w'ldeli reason tlngv are romorsely luinted. In some of tlie United Klales and 
Canada the name B. is givcni to the rusty graklc, iicoli^'opluifinsfp'rifrjhii //a and in other 
]i]aee3 to the purple graklc, qaitscaUis ''cerdcohrj but, these belong lo the starling 
family. ' ■ 

BLACKBIRD, a co. in n.e. Xebraska, on the IMissonri river; pop. ^70, only 31. The 
whole CO. is occupied bj' the Omaha (iuditin.) reservation. 

BLA€KBUEK, a manufacturing t. in the middle of Lancashire, on the Black])nrn stream 
now called simply “the brook,” 21 m. n.n.wn from jhancliesier. It is much improved 
01 late years, and has a very beautiful Gothic parish church. Coal and lime rdiound in 
the vicinity. The great business of the tow'ii is the manufacture of cotton stuffs. There 
are also woolen factories, and huge establishments for the inaiiufactiire of v'eaviug 
machinery. Above 200 years ago^^a kind of linsey-woolsey w’as well known as the 
“Blackburn checks,” afterwards superseded b^'the “Blackburn grays,” so called from 
their being printed imlileached. Here James Hargreaves (rpv.), a native of the towm, 
invemted the spinning-jenny in 1707. He was driven out of the country, and it was 
more than 40 years before B. followed in the general track of improvement introduced 
by his invention. Pop. in ’71, 82, 920. B. returns twa> members to parliament. B. has 
a grammar-school founded by queen Elizabelii in 1507, as well as a number of other 
tiducationai establishments and religious and benevolent institutions. There is a public 
park of 50 acres open to the public. The linest building in the towm is the exchange. 

[The following is from Ohaniders's Supplement.] 

BIACKBTJRK, an inland t. of Lancashire, Bngland, 21 m. n.n.^N\ from l^Iancliester. 
and 124 m, by raihvay e. .by s. from Preston. It stands on a stream from winch it 
apj>Gars to derive its name, a'branch of the Kibble. Tlie surroiiiiding district, formerly 
known as Blackhurnshire, or Blar/born shire, was long very wild and dreary, but is now’ very 
pojuilous. Coal and lime abound in it. B. had acquired some importnnce'as a market-town 
in 1 lie lOlh cent urj’. Its munufaci uriiig prosperity can be traced back at baist to the middle 
of the 17th c., wlien it wais noted for the production of a kind of linscy-w’oolsiy known by 
the name of Bluekhurn cheeks, afterwards superseded by tlie Blackburn r/ra//.s‘, so-called 
from their being printed unbleached. In the course of the 18th c., the cotton manufacture 
became the chief industry of the towm, wldchis now one of the chief seats of it, the number 
of cotton factories heiiigVery lai*ge, and many of them employing from 1000 to 2000 opera- 
tives. The value of the calicos and other cotton goods annually produced was estimated 
some years ago at neaily ,-€2,000,000 sterling, ailcl is iiow^ certainly mucli more. The 
steain-jxiwer employed in the wmrks for spinning and W'caving cotton has been more 
than doubled within the last 20 years. Many improvements in machinery for the cotton 
manufacture have been made in B., among which the rlrst place in importance as w'ell 
as in date must bo assigned to the invention of the spinning-jenny, by James Hargreaves 
(q.v.), a, native of the towm, in 1767. His invention, however, wuis regarded with so 
much popular dislike that he w’as compelled to remove from the towm, and it wms not. 
till the beginning of the present c. that it came into general use in the cotton-wmrks of 
Blaikburii, TJic pop of B. in ’51 wms 4{»,5;hi; in td, 63,126. In ’71, pop. of muni- 
cipal borough was 70,339; of pari, h, 82.928. A range of hills on tlie n. of the towm 
sliclter.s it from the coldest winds. Many of the streets are spacious, and the town is 
generally well built. A park of 50 acres, known as iho corporntiou park, has recently 
been laid oqt for public recreation. The most elevated part of this park is about 700 ft. 
above the level of the sea, ancUcommand.s a very extensive view. Tlie parish church, St. 
Mary’s, is a ve,ry beautiful Gothic building, ertkled bclween 30 and 40 years ago. There 
arc numerous other ]>laces of w'orship, both of the e.slablishod church and of various 
(hmominations of dissenters. The grammar-scliool was founded by queen Elizaiieth in 
■1567; and there are many other ' educational estahlisliments, and many benevolent and 
religions institutions. The finest buildi|^giu the towm i.s tlie exchange,* built in 1865, in 
the Gothic style, and containing a magnificent room, 40 yards by 20. Tin* town-hull is 
also W’orthy of being mentioned. B. is supplied with water from capacious reservoirs, 
which have been constructed in the neighborhood. Ilie Leeds and Liverpool eamil, 
passing on the s. side of the town, affords important facilities for tbi coiuh^yance of 
goods; aridB. is connected by several railways with all the neighboring towms, and so 
yiih all parts of the kingdom. B. is governed by a mayor, 12 aUlermeD," and 30 common 
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coLinellraen, It sends two; memloers to parliament, a prMe^e wHch it 'oI)taiiicd under 
tiio reform bill of 183‘^. 


and ha.'f.a "‘'great varictty of sweet and gentle modulations-.” Wiilte says, in liis, Jiafnral 
Ilh'ko'if of Serxirnc, that Tv'hllc t]»e If Ax'arbles, its throat is wonderfiillj' distended. It is 
a rather smaller bird than the nightingale; the female is larger tium the male. .The back, 
wings, and tail areof an aslnbrowiicolor; the chin, threat, and breast are grary; the beilyg 
widt'e. ^riic iiinger part of the head in the male Is jet-black; in the female ol* a dull rust 
The leathers of the head, both in tiic male and female, arc somewliat ereeted. 


color. 


the females. Tlni Ih is not a common bird inBriltdu: it is most i'requeai in tlie soutU- 
eru coiLiilies of England, but is fuund even la Scotland; on the conli!ieiil, it cxhiids it^s 
inigrallons as far n. as Lti])hind. In the s. of Europe, it is found both in summer and 
winlei*. As a cagedjird, it is pleasing not only on account of its song: — which, however, 
is sometimes partly spoiled by its too successful imitation of other'~birds — but also on 
account of its manners, the intelligence ’wiiich it displays, and its strong attachment to 
those who are accustomed to feed"and caress it. 

ELACKGA? IITlilOUSIS, or Chicko.bee’, a Isorth American Ifird. See Titmopse. 
The marsh titmouse, a British bird, is sometimes called blackcap, or blackcap 
Titmouse. 

BLACK CHALK is a variety of clay-slate (q.v.), containing a considerable proportion 
of carbon. It is used for drawing, and is also gronnd down to form a black paint. It 
is found as a rock of a slaty texUire and bluish-black color in the island of islay and in 
Caernarvonshire, also in Spain, and other parts of the world. 

BLACKCOCK, Heatu-Eow'l, or Bl.vck Giiouse, Teirno tefm\ a species of grouse 
(q.v.), abundant in Ik’itain wdiorever there are moors of considerable extent, and more 
parlicAilarly wliere there are bogs iinrl morasses with rauk herbage, or, adjacent to tiie 
moors, natural woods or young plantations of piue and hr. Comparatively rare in tlie 
s. of England, the B. ])ecoines more common tow'ards the ii., tuvi is very plentiful in 
the mountainous parts of Scotland. It is found in some of tlie Hebrides, but not in the 
OrkiK^y or Siietlaud isles. On the coutinciil of Europe, it occurs bolli in inouutaiuous 
and marsliy countries, as on tlie Alps and in Holland; it is found as far s. as tlie Apen- 
nines, and as far n. as the forests of Lapland; it abounds in most parts of Scandinavia, 
where it is carefully protected, the males only being killed, great numbers of wliicli are 
sent to the Loudon market; it is diffused over alinost all parls of liussia, and is found 
in Siberia, The male is niiicli larger than the female, sometimes ■weighing as much as; 
4 lbs., -whilst the female weighs only about 3 lbs, ; they also clitier V(‘ry much in ])!iunage. 
The male is of a shimng bhiish-lilack color, with a conspicuous white bar on the wings 
below' the ends of the great wing-coverts, and a mixture of black and wiiilo on the 
legs; there is a piece of btire scarlet skin over the eye; the outer feathers on each side of 
the tail are elongated and curve outwards, giving it a very peculiar appeaiance. The 
female, called the r//v/// Jie?h, is of a rust color, darkest on tiie upper parts, everywhere 
barfed and mottled with a darker color; the tail is straight and even at the emt The 
voung males resemble tlie females in plumage, d'hc shank in this species is feathered, 
but not the lo('.s. It is a gregarious bird, the drlierent sexes, however, in winter, gen- 
erally keeping in flocks hy^them selves, [n spring, the males resort to elevated and d]'»en 
spots, wdiere they eroAv, and also make a sound which has been likened to the whetting 
of a scythe, tlnis inviting the females to ret^air to them; tliey strut and trail their -wings 
like tin*key-e<;cks, and fi(3rce ci-)ntcsts often take place among them. They are ])Olyg- 
amous, and pay no attention to the female during incubation, nor do tlmy take any 
])art in rearing" the young. — The nest is of tlie sinqdost construction, a fcov straws or 
the like, placed together among tall heath, or under the shelter of a low Hack bush. 
Th(i eggs, six to eight in number, are yellowdsli-whitc, speckled wiiii orange-brovrn, and 
about ^dn. long. "The food of the B" consists of the seeds of riislies and other plants, 
berries, insects" the tender shoots of heath, leaves, etc.; it sometimes visits corntiekla 
and stubbles to feed on corn; is frequently to be found in turnip-fields in the neiglibor^ 
hood of plnntatio-ns in hilly districts; and" at least in winter, eats the young shoots o| 
pin(‘s, tirs, birdies, and alders. It is highly esteemed for the table. 

it seems to he well established dial hybrids are occasionally produced betw'ecn Ibo 
B. and other specie's of grouse; and also 'between the B. and the pheasant; hut this sub- 
ject, although n'garded wilh much interest by some of the greatest naturalists, ht^s not 
yet receiveddhe investigation wdiidi it deserves, 'and, nothing appears to be known con- 
cerning any offspring of sucli In'brids. Bee Yarrelfs British Birds, ii. 28iLBi4. It can 
only be deemed probable, not certain , that the bird called Utrao hyhridm^ sometimes 


found in the Scandinavian peninsula and other parts of Europe, is a hybrid between 
the 11. and the capercailzie (q.v.). 

BLACZ DEATH was one of the names given to an oriental plague marked by 
inflaniniatory boils and tumors, which in the i4tii c. (h.'solated the world. It took this 
name from the black spots, symptomatic of a putrid decomposition, which, at one of its 
stages, appeared upon tlie skin. 

'Our information as to the symptoms and course of this tcrrililc malady is far from 
perfect. So much is clear, that they varied somewdiat from case to case, and in differ- 
ent coinitries, and greatly changed towards the close of tlie period of its ravages in 
Europe (1348-51). Among them may he noticed gj-eat imposthurnes on the thighs and 
arms — what are called hiihoes — and smaller boils on the arms and face; in many cases, 
black spots all over the body; and in some, affection of tlie head, stupor, and i)a]s\' of 
tlie tongue, which became*^ black as if suffused witli blood; burning* and iinslakable 
thirst; putrid inflaivnnatioii of the lungs, attended by acute pains in the ciiost, tlie expec- 
toralion of blood, and a fetid pestiferous breatli. On the first ap])oaraiJce of the plague 
in Europe, fever, the evacuation of blood, and carbuiicular affection of vhe iuiigs 
brought death before the other s^nuptoms could be de\ eloped; afterwaa’ds, boils and 
buboes characterized its fatal course in Europe as in tlie cast. In almost ail cases its 
victims perished In t^vo or three days after being attacked. Its sjiois and tumors Avere 
the seals of a doom which medicine had no poAver to avert, and AAdiich in dcsSpair many 
anticipated by self-slangiffer. 

If the symptoms of the B. E. haAm been only Imperfectly handed down to us, the his- 
tmy of its rise* and pi-ogress is still more obscure. But Avhile fable enters largely into its 
history, it Avouid seem to he safe to assign its birthplace to Cdiinn; and Ibere is\a strong 
concurrence of testimoii}', tliattlie causes Avhicli co-operate to produced it iwe to be sought 
for ms far back as 1333 — 15 years before its oiitb]-(,>ak in Eurojio — in a serifs of great con- 
vulsions of tlie eartii’s structure, AAdiicb commenced in that year, and Aviiiidi, for .Sb years “ 
tliereafler, contiouecl pOAverfuIly to affect the conditions of animal and vegetable life. 
The precise date of the appeara'ncc of the plague in China is unknoAvn, but from 1333 
till 134.8, that great country suffered a terrible inortality from drouglits, famines, floods, 
earthquakes which SAvallovred nioimtains, and SArarms of innumerablo locusts: and in 
the last few years of that period, from the plague. During the same ti.me Europe mani- 
fested sympathy AAith the changes Avliich affected the cast. The order of the seasons 
seemed at Viuaous times to be inverted; storms of tlmnder and lightning Avere frequent in 
the dead of av inter, and there occurred great eailh quakes and eruptions of volcanoes 
conceived to haA^e become extinct. The theory is, that tins great tellurian activity, accom- 
panied by the decomposition of A^ast organic ‘masses, myriads of bodies of mein, brutes, 
and locusts, produced some change in the atmospliere unfavorable to life; and some 
writers, speaking of the estahlislied progress of the plague from cast to Avest, say that tlie 
impure air Avas ahtiiall}' Ausible, as it approached Avith its burden of death. A. dens© 
and a\vfal fog was seen in the heavens, rising in the east, and descending upon Italy” 
{Maunfcld Chronide in Cynac tipaiujenlerc}, chap. 287, .fob 336). With this vieAv of the 
plague^is to be conjoined another regarding the causes AAiiicli produced a predisposition 
of the inha.bitants of Europe to become its^Auctims, and Avhicli are referred to the effects 
on the popular health partly of scarcity and partly of the prevalenjibad hulnts of living. 
There is much probability in the theory, that tlie plague Avas oAving to an atmospheilc 
poison acting on the organs of respiration, Avhich, it^Avill be recollected, Avere ahvays 
those first attacked. But while impurity of the air and the slate of line pu])lie health 
may liaA^e largely contributed to the mortality, it may be doubted AAdietber the disease did 
not oAAO its extension almost Avholly to infection and contagion, Avbutever causes may 
IniA’-e originally produced it. It appears that the pestilence bad in a milder form appearc'd 
ill Europe in 1343, Imt it had passed aAvaiy. and there is little reason for iiokling that, in 
the interval, it remained merely latent. The invasion of 1348 may actnallv be tracked 
from China in its advance by the various caravan routes to wards the'AAmst. the northern 
coast of the Black sea sent tlie plague by contagion 1o Constantinciple. By contagion it 
rcMiched the sea,.p()rts of Italy, and thence, as from so many foci of contagion, it soon 
established itself OA^er Europe. Its advance may lie ti'aoed through Germany and France 
to England, from Avhich it Avas transmitted to Svreden. It Avas thrc^c years from its 
ap|X‘.araiice at (Constantinople, before it crept, by a gre^at cinie, to the Bn&siaii territories. 
This fact of its spread by contagion lias led to speculations as to Avliellier, by rigid rubs 
of quarantine, it miglit not liave been excluded from Europe. Siicli rules are uoav at 
many points in force as securities against oriental plan'ues. 

There are no proper materials for estimating the mortality Avhich this plague pro- 
duced, for it occurred before the value of statistics Avas npj^reeiated. But in China, 
13,000,000 ale said to have died, and in the rest of the east nearly 24,000,000, These 
numbers appal the imagination. Coming to Europe, the liorror is incrca.sed by tlie 
greater exactnessof the details. London aibne lost oA^er 100,000 souls; 15 European cities 
lost amongthemabout300, 000; Oermanyiscaleulatedtohave lost 1,244,434; Italy, one half 
. ot its population. On a moderate calciffatiou, it may be assumed that there perished in 
Europe 25,000,000 human beings. Africa suffered with the rest of the knoAvn Avorld. 
Everywhere v?as death. All animal life Avas threatened. liivers Avere consecrated to 
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receive corpses, fv'^r vrlilcli none dared perform tine rites of burial, and in oilier 

places were cast in tlion.saiids int o luige pits made for their recejition. Pealii \vas on tl lo 
sea, too, as -well as on the land, and the imagination is quickened to the realization of the 
terrible morialiU' l.)y ac'Coinits of shi].>s Avithoiit crews — -the crews dead and putrefying on 
the decks of tlie aimless hulls— cirifiing through the Mediterranean, the Black and the 
Kortli seas, and ciiming with the contagion the shores on which winds or the tide 
chanced to cas^' them. 

Tlie inorpilily caused by the plague was, ho w'ever, only one of the evils to w'hicli it 
gave rise, fis nioral eiiects un the survivors and the frame of society wore no less 
inonicntous. Many died of feaiy wdiich among the living dissolved the ties of kindred; 
mothers forsook their plague-stricken children; the woridly became quickoneillo a mad- 
dening sense of sin; the religious fixed tlieir eyes more steadily on futurity; ullnmhed to 
sacrifice their means xo the church, while the ecclesiastics drew back from the gold 
showered over their wnills, as being tainted with death. Superstition finally handed mul- 
titudes together by common means to wmrk out the common safety. In Hungary, and 
afterwards in Germany, rose the brotherhood of the Flagellants, who underluok to 
expiate the sins of tlie people, and avert the pestilence by self-imposed suirerings. 
Originally of the lowxn* classes, they gathered to their order, as" it extended, crov.’ds of the 
highest, botlimen and vromen, and marched from city to city, robed in somber garments, 
with red crosses on the ])reiist, back, and cap, and with their heads covered as far as the 
eyes; they w'ent (iuintlng in soleimi processions wuth banners, witli do-wu-tiirnod faces, 
and bearing triple scourges with points of iron, with wdiich, at stated times, they lacerated 
their bodies. They at last pervaded nearly all Europe; Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Bohemia, Silesia, and Flanders did them homage. This, however, is not the place to give 
their history, for vrliicii the reader will refer to the article under thchead Fl.vgellaxts. 
Sufiice it that the order v/as not suppressed till the pope, at the instigation of several 
crowned heads, prohibited throughout Christendom their pilgrimages, on pain of excom- 
muiiication. Wiiiletbe wanderings of the Elagellants threw society into confusion, and 
lielped to spread the plague, the horrors of the time were further helglitencd ]>y the fear- 
ful persecutions to which the Jew's were subjected, from a popular belief that the 
pestilence was owing to their poisoning the public wells. The people rose to exterminate 
the Hebrew race, oi; whom, in j^Itiyence alone, 12,000 W'ere cruelly murdered. They w'cre 
killed by fire and by torture wherever they could be found, and for them, to tlie terrors of 
the plague were added those of a populace everywhere infuriated against lliem. In some 
places, the Jewish people immolated themselves in masses; in others, not a soul of them 
survived the assaults of their enemies. No ade<.iuate notion can conveyed of these 
horrors. To aggravate the pestilence, the poison-panic made the people sliut up their 
wells. Muth terror of poison and of ])lague in a state of society rude at the best, but 
now disorganized, wfiiat means were available to mitigate or prevent the sufferings of the 
people were rendered altogether iiiigatoiy. 

It would bo useless to attempt To give any nqtioii of the e-ffects on society of this 
plague; how during it some, like peo]fie in sieges, came to bo callous, and some, lil^e 
thieves under the gallows, to regard the desolation only as it aiforclcd opportunities for 
plunder aiid indulgence. Tlie whole phenomena would form a fine study for tlie social 
philosopher and psychologist. We must content ourselves here with referring the 
reader to the Dccaiuh'ou of '’Boccaccio for a description of tlie plague at Floreuce, which, 
for vividness and particularity of observation, almovst equals Thucydides’ account of 
the plague at Athens. In Bulwer's lUenzi, also, an account of the plague will be found. 
The reader should also consult Hecker’s Epklemics of the Middle Ages, translated for the 
Sydenham soci(^ty. Accounts of the plague, have been left us by the physicians Guy de 
Cliauliac and Clmliii de Vinario. But perhaps Boccaccio's is the best of the whole. 
The B. D. afteiAvards more than once appeared in Europe, but never with the same 
virulence or duration. 

BLACK BEATH, The Recent, is the title commonly given to a very fatal disease 
wiiich occurred in Ii’elaiid, in an epidemic form, in the years 186G-C7. It is described 
under the title of Epidexiic Cekeehal Meningitis. 

BLACK DUCK, ohscu.ra, one of the jnost valuable of game birds, generally 
abundant over all the United States, and believed to be capable of domestication. Its 
color is brown-black, with bright tints about the neck and ])ill. • 

BLACKFEET, or Satsika, a tribe of Algonquin Indians originallj^ residing on and 
near the Saskatchewain, but migrating to Missouri. There are at present three divisions 
of them scattered over the borders of British America and the United States from Hud- 
son’s bay to the Yellow'stone region. The B. are warlike, and sun-worshipers; do 
not bury their dead, but, in case of a w'arrior, leave Ifim in Ids tent in full dress, Timl 
sacrifice horses at liis door for his use lu the liapjiy hunting-grounds. It is supposed 
that there are about 7000 in the United States and 6000 in Canada. 

BLACKFISH, CentrdlofJim moris, a fish of the family of the scoyiMridm (q.v.k veiy 
nearly allied to the beautiful coryphens (q.v.) so frequently called dolphins. It is found 
botli in the .Mediterranean sea and on the western coasts of Europe, occasionally on the 
southern coasts of Britain, hut is everywdiere rare, perhaps because it is an inhabitant 
chiefij of deep wmtors. It is knowm to attain a length of more than 30 in., and a -weight 
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of 14. 1])S. The general form is not unlike that of a perch; there is a single elongated 
dorsal hn -with short rays, rising from a tliiii elevated ridge; the body is covered with 
minute scales, the skin is tough and can be stripped off like that of an eel; there is no 
airdiladder. Tlie color is black; that of the fins intensely so. ^ The B. is remarkable 
for great strength and velocity. As an article of food, it is described as delicious. 

BLAGS FLBX is prepared by heating in a covered crucible ordinary or crude cream 
of tartar, or the bitartrate of potash (KO,HO,OeH 4 C)io), when tlie tartaric ac*ul (C„lIiO,o) 
is decomposed and charred, forming carbonic acid (CO 2 ), wliich remains in combination 
vdtii ihe potash. (KO) as carbonate of potash (K 0 ,C 02 ), accompanied by iuuclH:ree ear- 
])on. Til is very inlimate mixture of carbonate of potash and carbon, otherwise called 
B, F., is a fine black powder of great service in the duxing of metallic ores, as of lead 
(q.v.), and the separation of the metal therefrom. The B. P. is likewise employed a-s 
the raw materiai from which, on the application of heat in iron vessels, the metal potas- 
sill ai can he obtained. 

BLACK P.LY, a dipterous insect, the especial torment of man and Iioast in the 
arctic and nortliewi temperate latitudes. In the eastern British provinces and Labrador 
they arc move abundant than moscpiitoes in the tropics, crawling under the closest gar- 
ments and into beds, and defying all means of protection. They are very small, mere 
midges, hardly visible, black," with one white band. In wet weather tliey are dormant, 
but In clear siiuny days the}' almost cloud the sun, and can be only partially dispersed 
by the Indian reinody cf a dense smoke. Tar ointment on tlie exposed skin is said to 
be tlie best defense. " Their bite is like a sting, but seldom ' creates swelling, and is not 
dangerous. Sctli Green sa 5 vs that the larva of this fly spins a web underwater as perfect 
as that of a spider. The buffalo gnat of the west is a larger species of this fly, and is 
said to have destroyed even horses by its bite. 

BLACKFORD, a co. in e. central Ind-hma, on the Balamonie river,, traversed by 
the Fort Wayne, jVIuncie and Cincinnati railroad; ISO sq.m.: pop. ’70, 0272; level and 
rolling surface and fertile soil; products agricultural. Co. seat, iiartford city. 

BLACK F021EST (Ger. Scliwarzwald), a wooded mountain-chain in Baden and 
Wlirtcmherg, riiriaing from s. to n. along the western side of Swabia, parallel v/ith the 
course of the Rhine after its great bend near Basel, and often only a few miles distant 
from it. The Rhine also bounds it Qn the s., and the level country between the Enz 
and the confluence of the Keckar with the Rhine boiders it on the n. ; lat. 47" SO' to 
49^ 80' II. , long. 7*" 40' to 9- east. The chief rivers rising in the B. F. arc the Danube, 
Keckar, filurg, Ivlnzig, Elz, Enz, and Wiessen. The B. P. attfiins its greatest elevation 
in the bare and round-topped Feldberg (about 4850 ft. high), which risers near the source 
of tiiG Wiessen and the celebrated Hblle (Mell) pass, a narrow valley shut in by moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Keustadt. The great mass called the Kaiserstuhl (emperor’s 
cliaiiL. situated near Bi'eisach, is quite isolated. As to tlie geological character of the 
B. F., primitive granite and gneiss form its core, porphyrjms found on its sides, and 
sandstone along its highest ridges, as well as at its base. Silver, copper, cobalt, 
.lead, and ii*on are found in greater or less quantity in its principal chain, whicli is 
luxuriautly wooded, its name Scliwarzwald being derived from the dark-tinted foliage 
and immense number of its flr-trecs. The B. iCls also ricli in mineral waters, as, e..g., 
the baths of Baden-Baden and Wildbad (q.v.). On the Rhino side, the descent ,is pre- 
cipitous, but towards the Danube and the Keckar it is gradual. Among its numerous 
valleys, the Miirgthal is the most famous for its natural beauties. The western slopes 
are stu.d(.ied with vineyards. Summer lye, oats, and potatoes' are cultivated in some 
parts of tlie B. F.; but it Is with diiflculty, and the rearing of cattle is prosecuted with 
much greater success.^ Tliis, and the manufactui'c of articles of wood, forms tlie chief 
industry of the inbahitnnts. The making of wmoden clocks and other kinds of time- 
pieces employs about 40,000 persons; and not less than 000,000 articles of this kind, 
inchidiiig music boxes, are exported annually to all parts of the world, 1000 dealers being 
engaged in the traflio. 

Two of the passiis of the B. F., the Knichis and tlie Hblle, acquired considerable 
celebrity during the wars of the French revolution. Tlie first, situated on the bor- 
ders between Baden and Wlirtemberg, at the source of the Murg, was taken by the 
French in 1790 and in 1797; the Hblle is known in connection with Moreau’s retreat in 
1790.. 

BLAOKFRIARS. See Do^ntoaks, ante. 

BLACK FRIDxVY, in England, 6th Dec,, 1745, the day on which news reached 
London that the Pretender bad arrived at Derby. Again, May 11, ISGO, when the fail- 
un‘ of Oyeireml, Gurney, etc. (on the previous day) brought on a most disastrous finaii- 
cufl panic. In Aineriea, Sept 25, 1809, when the wild speculation in gold, in Kew 
T ork and other cities, culminated, in a crash that swept thousands of firms and individ- 
uals into linanciitl ruin. 

BLACK GUARDS, originally applied to the scullions and lower servants of 
English court who were clothed in black garments. Gibbon says, “ those who carried 
coals io the kitchen, rode with the pots and pans, and were in derision called the black 
guards/’ The title is x-ecognized in an oflicial proclamation of 1688, wiiicli says: 
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^‘Vviiercas, a sort of vifloiis, idle, and mastericss boyes and rogues, coinnionly called the 
black guard, With (livers otiicr lewd and loose fellows,” etc. 

BLACK CUAd, the ])Opular naiiie of the Ah/sm wtuUiilora, i\\e ‘Aiornpipe’’ of blew 
Euglaud, and ‘ of the middle states. It grovrsiii thick forests, has crooked 

brauclces, uial is dtmsel v ce.vered with bright green leaves in turfs of tour or more at the 
ends of the ])ran(‘iie'i; bears tlc.wers of greenish hue, becoming blne-hhick as tiiev rirxm: ’ 

wood clu.>e-graiit{,vL aj'd cry loiigli, but not durable. The timljer is used for hrJjs (A !' 

wdioels and in other places where splitting is to be avoided. It is an ornamental tree in 
England. A 

BL.VCIK HAWK, a, co. in n.e. Iowa, on Cedar river; reached by die low^’a division 
of the liruiois^Centra],^aiul tlm Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Aioilhern railroads; 576 'l- 

sq.m. ; p-op. ’75, 22,01o; in ’80, 33, 910p iirairic surface with some forests, producing 
•wheat, corn, oats, butter, etc. Co. seat, Waterloo. 

B'i.ACK HAA'K, b. about 1768, in a village of Sac Indian.? on the i^Bs^issippl, near 
Rock river; d. Oct. 3, 1838. Inthe'warof 1813, Black Hawk, then a lending Sac and 
Fox cliicf, took the English side. After the tvar he resisted thoencroachineiits of white 
settlers, and provoked ^ev(;ral petty eontlicts, but was subdued and ca]hiired in 1833. b 

The tribe was removed, 1 nit Black llawdi and his sons and a few warriors tvero kept a " 

W'hile as hostages, and brought as a show^ to the eastern cities, 

BLAGSHEATH, a iiigh-lyiiig opem. common, in the county of Kent, 5 m. s.e. of P 

London, near CTrecuwdi'h, Park. It commands a hoe viewv of great extent, and being a 
healthy tract, many villas have been built on its margin. It is a favorite* holidav resort a 

for Londoners. The Ronian road to Dover crossed it. B. is one of the Aw places in ^ 

England where the ancient Scottish game of golf is practiced. On it stands Morden 3 ' 

college, founded in 1695 by sir J. Mbrden for decayed merchants, and with a rcvemio i 

of £5000. B. was formerly the scene of several insurrections, including those bf Wat :i|' 

Tyler, 1381, aiuHTack Cade, 1450. Here the Danes encamped in 1011 ; tlie Londoners wel- A; 

coined Henry Y. from Agiiicourt; and Charles 11. , on bis way from Dover, met the f' 

army of the restoration. B. was also a noted place for highwaymeii. ili 

BLxVCK HILLS, a mountain region in s.w, Dakota and me. Wyoming, about 100 by 8 

CO im, rich in inin(?s. In i876“77 there 'was trouble with the Indians, wiiok‘ re.servatioiis 
covering much of the country were invaded by ’whites in search of gold and silver. 

Within a few' months a number of settlements grew up like Jonah's, gourd, and the p- 

names of the new towns, Deadwood, Gayville, Ccnli'al city, Lead city, and others appeared p 

in the inwvs'papcrs. Tlie mining business continued prosperous, and the product of gold 

up to the close of 1878 was nearly 13,300,000. The hills are from 3500 to 3000 ft. ;- 

a))ove sea-levcl at their base, and tii(3 highest peak is 6700 feet. They are a continuation 

of the Big Horn spur of the Rocky mountains. (See Dakota.) -b 

BLACK HOLE, an appellation faraUiarly given to a dungeon or dark cell in a prison, 
and which is associated in the public mind with a horrible’' catastrophe in tlie history of '4 

British India — namely, the cruel conlincment of a party of English in an apartment 
called the Black Hole of Calcutta,” on the night of the 18th of June, 1756. Tlie gar- if 

risou of the fort connected with the English factoiy at Calcutta having been captiiri^d P 

by the nabob Suraja Dowlali, this barbarian caused the whole of the prisoners taken, 

146 in number, to be confined in an apartment 30 fb square. Tills cell had only two 3,^ 

small windows, and these were obstructed by a veranda. The crush of tlie unhappy 
sufferers was dreadful; and after a night of excruciating agony from pressure, heai f;-! 

thirst, and want 01 air, there were in"^the morning only 2B survivors, the ghastliest •'/ 

forms ever seen on earth. See Hindcstan. / 

ELACKIE, Joux Stuakt, professor of Greek in the university of Edinburgh, was b. 
in Glasgow in 1800, but received hisc^arly education in Aberdeen, where his father was 
agent for a l>ank. Aft(?r going throngii the usual course of a Scotch uni versity education 
“partly at Mjirischal cf)ilege, Aberdeen, partly at Edinburgh— ’with a view to the 
church, he went in 1830 to Germany, and studied for some time liotli at G(>ttinc:en and 
Berlin. He thus acquircHl a masteiy of German, and an acquaintance more extensive tliau IS; 

ordinary ’witli the literature of tliat language. On his return, having abandoned the 
thought of entering the church, he began the study of law, and passed as advocate at (t 

the Edinburgh bai^in 1834 But he soon found the practice of the profession uneon- bi 

genial, and deimted himself licncefortli to literary pursuits. Among Ids earliest pro- 
duelions was his translation, in Englisli verse, of Goethe’s Faud, which .was preferred t|i 

by G. H. Lewes to any other of the metrical translations. He wrote also about lhi.s g; 

period numerous articles in the Foreign Quarierly Betlew, the Westmmster, JBUichwocl and 
Tali, chietly on German subjects. In 1841, he was appointed by the crown to the chair 
of liumanity in Harisciial colh'ge, which he held until, in 185*3, he was elected to the 
Greek chair in the university of Edinburgh. Ever since he became professor, he has ill 

been incessant in advocating educational reform in Scotland. He took an active part in 
the movement that led in 1859 to the remodeling of the Scottish universities. During I 

1874-76, B. advocated throughout the country, with great enthusiasm, the foundation of ij; 

a Celtic chair in Edinburgli university, and ivas successful in raising upwards of -I 

£10,000 of endowment. Of ■v\mrks of a professional and philological kind may be men- " 
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tioiicd two lectures On^Me Studi/mff and TeaeJiing of Langiiar/es; On iJie PJiytlimwci 
Dtdamaihn of tht Andvnts* The Fromindaiion of Greelr xiccoit and Qnaoit'y, l«o2. 
.Viuong the most matured and scholarly of B.’s productions is his metrical translation, 
with notes, of the dramas of ^Escliylus, published in 1850, In 1858, lie spent above 
three months in Athens, acquiring a complete mastery of the language as iiow spoken ; 
and us fruits of the visit, there appeared articles on the subject in the Auiih Bnthsh and 
Weitaiinsier Bedews. In 1866, prof. B. gave to the world The^Ilkul of Homer, ^ (nins- 
kiie.l info English Verse, %dth (Jmimmtary and Introductory BhscrtaUons (Edin.), in 
whic'h he endeavors to present Homer to the English reader in hivS distinelive cliaracter 
as a popular singer. Of late years B. devoted himself with enthusiasm^ and success to 
raising funds for the endowment of a Celtic chair in tiie university of Edinburgh. In 


1878 he spent vsome months in Egypt. 

Hot content with educational and philological subjects, the versatile activity of prof. 
B. Ims led iiim to make incursions into the Helds botli of abstract speculation and of 


poeiry. He published in 1858 a treatise on beauty, in refutation of lord Jelfrey’vS associa- 
tion lliGorv. Others of liis works are Zai/s and Legends of xin dent Greece, with other 
Forms 0857): Lyrical Poems (1860); Musa Bursehleosa (1<869); War Songs of tJw Germans 
a translation, * 18T0.; Four Phmes of Morals if Songs of tH IligJdiinds a/nd^ Islands 
1872); Self Culture (1873); llorm Hellmim (1874); Songs of Bel ig ion and Lfe (1876). 



BLACKING is the material emploj'ed for producing a black glazed shining surface on 
leather. The main ingredient in the various kind of B._ is Ixnie-black (q.v.), which is 
mixed with an oil, some sugar, and a little sulphuric acid. The materials in Day and 
Martin’s B, are finely powdered bone-black ground with sperm-oil, raw sugar or molasses, 
a little vinegar, and some concentrated sulphuric acid (specihe gravity 1850). The sub- 
stances are"” incorporated togetlier one by one in the order in wliicli they are stated, and 
the action of the sulphuric acid is to convert much of the lime in the bone-black into 
sulphate of lime, which causes a thickening of the mixture, and atcnacious paste results. 
This paste, diluted with weak vinegar, is put, while warm, in stone-ware bottles, and is 
then ready for the market. 

BLACK JACK, the name given by miners to blende (q.v.). It was also the name 
applied in former times to a "kind of drinking flagon. — B. J. (tree), see Oak. — J. or 
HiaoKii Catekpillak, see Turkip Sa'Wfly. 

BL.ACK LEAB, Graphite, or Plilmdauo. a mineral consisting chiefly of carbon, but 
containing also more or less of alumina, silica, lime, iron, etc., to the extent of 1 to 47 
I'jer cent, "apparently mixed rather than chemically combined. B. L. is tlie popular 
name, and that by which it is generally kuowii in the arts; graphite is that generally 
preferred by mineralogists. — Tlie name B. L., however, ought, perhaps, to be regarded 
as an imiortunate one, as no lead enters into the composition of the niineral. It 
sometimes occurs ciysialllzed in short imbedded hexagonal prisms; but generally 
massive, and more or less radiated, foliated, scaly, or compact. It is of a grayish-black 
color, with a somewhat metallic luster, and is perfectly opaque. It is greasy to tlie 
touch, and is a perfect conductor of electilcity. It is found in primary and transi- 
tion rocks, as in gneiss, mica-slate, quartz-rock, greenstone, and clay-sUitc, and pretty 
abundantly in various parts of the Avor/d. It i.s much more combustible than even 
antUnicitcrtor blind-coal), Irarning Avitli much difficulty CA^en before the l)low-pipe, on 
which nccount it is much used for the manufacture of crucibles or ‘Enel ting-pots,” 
wliicli witlistand a great heat. These are not, however, made of more B. L., but of B. 
L. in powder, mixed with half its weight of clay. B. L. is employed for making 
pencils (q.v.). It is also extensively employed to giAm a black gloss to iron grates, 
stoves, railings, etc., and to diminish the 'friction of the belts and other parts of 
muchineiy. Lately it has been suggested as a lubricating agent in the cartridges of 
rifles, instead of lard or tallow. — MiicliB. L. is obtained at Borfowdalc, in. Cumber] and; 
there are also great deposits in Siberia, and in Mi.ssouri, U. S. 

BLACK LETTEE (BLlck 3S,etttr), the name commonly given in this country to the 
types which on the continent are most generally known as'Gothlc. The first printed 
books imitated every peculiarity of the contemporary manuscripts; and as printing was 
first practiced in Germany and the Netherlands, the first types were co])ies of the letters 
in use in those countries in the middle of the 15th ceiitiify. Two sorts of letters have 
been employed in the Avritings of Avestern Christendom. What have been called Homan 
letters prevailed from the 5th to about the close of thel2tlic., when they gradually began 
to pass into Avhat have been called Gothic letters, Avhicli continued till tli'e lOtli c.", Aviicn, 
in most European countries, they were superseded by Homan letters. The first types, 
as has been said, were Gothic, and they spread Avith the art of printing into various 
European states. In France and Italy, they Averc slightly modified by cutting off some 
of their rougher points; and AAdien tlius trimmed, they came to be known in the former 
country as lettres de somme, being so called, it is said, 'from their use in an edition of the 
Biwmm of St. Thomas Aquinas. The classic ta.ste of Italy could not long tolerate the 
Gothic character even of the lettres de sonone ; and they Avefe still further modified, until 
tliey assumed the shape to which the name of Homan'letters iias since l)(‘en given. The 
first works printed with these new types were two beautiful editions of Pliny’s Kniural 
History: the one by John of Splni at Venice in 1469, and the other by lus disciple. 
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Kieliolaa JeiBOiij also ^at Venice, in 1473. Another Venetian printer-— tlie first Aiclus 
i^Ianutiiis—attempted 15(d. to supersede the Roman letters by what have been called 
AlJiiie (u.v.) or ^'enetmn, but arc best known as Italic characters. These can scarcely 
be said to liavo corner into much niorethaii temx>orary or exceptional use; but the? Homan 
letters in no lon,^- time spread IVoin Venice all over the west of Europe. Although thus 
supplanted in general use, the Gc.tbic or B. L. was long retained for special purposes, 
such as. in this coiaury, the printing ot biblcs, prayer-books puoclamalions, and acts of 
piirliannnil, Bof*ks in B. L. being the earliest, are highly prized by antiquaries and 
biblii'.manlacs,^ who arc hence sometimes spoken of as *”* biack']eUer''"dcYotees. Thus, 
IVhittbi IS. in Ids Hevye/rs of JJicratare (pul)hshed in 179(i), alluding to the cunimentators 
on Shakespeare, writes: 

On Avon’s banlrs I heard Aetteon moiira, 

By hAl WacAN(ettifer cZof/.«j in pieces torn ; 

Bogs tluit iVom G-ofciric keuneis eager start, etc. 

A form of the B. L. still conlliuies in general use in Germany, but of late has begun to 
give way in some qumders to the iiomau. 

BLAGS LIST. Such is the name familiarly applied to printed lists connected with 
Insolvency, bankruptcy, and other matters aiiectiiig the credit of tirius and individuals, 
and widcli are circ*ulate<I for the private guidance of the mercantile conimuidty. Tiiess 
lists, which ?»ervc an important purpose, are well known ])y commercial men in the United 
Kingdom. For the most part they are published iu London" weekly ; but some are biw<*ekly. 
In their contents are embraced the English bankruptcies and liquidations by arrangement 
under Hie act of 1870; the bankruptcies of Scotland and Irelaml; Scottish regi’^ters of 
protested bills; decrees iu absence; judgments for debt in tiie Irish counts;' ulTcrs of 
composition; dissolutions of partnensliip; warranUs of attorney and cognovits; judges’ 
orders; bills of sale, etc. The legality of issuing information of tlilVkind b:m been 
challenged, but it lias been determined that it is quite lawful. In point of fact, the li.sts 
lire oidy cxtrucls from public registers, as are the ordinaiy lists of bankruptcies in the 
newspapers. Private lists of a more scareliing kind arc funiLshed to siiPscrihers liy fill*. 
Tliomus Perry of Cornliill, the proprietor of the “original bankruiit and insolvent 
r('gistry otllee, for protection against fraud, swindlers,” etc. ; and also by the Scottish 
trade protection society, Edinlnirgb. Sec Tratje Puotectiox Sociktibs. In the 
United States, printed lists of forgeries of bank-notes are similarly issued. Iu one of 
these eouitt<'}feH deteeton — which is certainly hlcud.: enough — may be cxniuted some thou- 
sands of varieties of forged bank-notes in" circulation; the wiiole revealing a i'rightful 
state of commercial and moral depravity. 

BLACICLOCS, Thomas, d.d., a romarkalile example of tlie 'powTr of the mind to over«' 
come the most oppressive disadvantages, was b, at Annan in 1731, andd. at Edinburgh 
in 1701. Tliecliiid of humble parents, and deprived before he was six luontlis old of the 
power of sight, ho won for bimsi^lf before he reached middle age the designation of an 
accom]ilished scholar, a cultivated tliinker, and, for those times, a respecmhle poet. 
After going through the necessary course, of academic study in Edinburgh, he wa.s 
licensed as a prcaclier of tlie e^talhlsliod cliurcli in 1751), and in 1703 was ordidned min- 
ister of Kirkcudbright. The delermin;;d resistance of the congregtition to the apjioint- 
ment, based apparently* on his too })ijilosophica] and “moderate” style of preaching; 
(joined pcihnps to the fact that he was the intimate friend of David" llumeb led to a 
litigation, to iiis sensitive mind extremely distressing, and he resigned the charge in 
consideration of a small annuity. After this, he resided in' Edinburgh till bis death, 
occupied chielly iu superintending the education of a limited number of boarders, a 
charge for which his varied accomplishments and benign manner.^ peculiarly qiudified 
him. Tie will, liowevcr, be best remembered in connection with llmt famon.s letter of 
his which happily arrested nobiei’!: Burns on the eve of his departure for the West Indies, 
and lluis, to all luimrai appearant'e, saved from oblivion the greatest lyrist that the world 
lias seen. A collected edition of his poems was publislied in 1'793, vdlh u biographical 
sketch by Henry j\Iackenzie. 

BLACK-MAIL, a scarcely voluntary Impost submitted to, in the earlier half of tlie 
18lli c., by the people of the Jliglilands, and parts of the Lowlands bordering on the 
Highlands, as a kind of C(nnpromise with rolibers. The districts in question, being then 
in an extremely barbarous stale, enjoyed Imt an imperfect protection from the law. 
Owing, moreover, in part, to political and social circnmst;me(?s, theft and roUiery were 
not tiien regarded iu the II ighlnnds as they.are now: to carry oit the cattle of a neighlwn* 
was perlnqis only wreaking out aii old family quarrel or okm dispute, or making repris- 
als for some s(‘verity of persons in power. (Certain It is that men of good standiiiggave 
a certain degree of protection to notorious cattle-lifters. In these cireunistances, a class 
of men rose up who profe.ssed to take iqx)n themselves tlie duty of xirotccting the property 
of individuals, on the payment by them of a percentage on their rents, generally 4 per 
cent. They M*ere not low men who did so; nearly all of tliem had good Highland pedi- 
grees, and passed externally as lionorahlc persons, though there was only too great 
reason to suspect that they encouraged and profited by robberies, in order to make the 
black-mail a necessity. The celebratcHl iioi) Hoy was, about 1730, a notable levler of black- 
mail in the southern Highlands and adjacent Lowland districts. A little later. Coll 
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BLACKPOOL, a flourishing t. in the township of Layton-cum-Warbreck. in the co. of 
Lancaster, is ikw a very considerable place, lying on the coast of the Irish sea, between 
tlic esUiaries of the Ribbie and the Lune, distant from Poulton-le-Fylde 4 m., and from 
Preston 18 miles. The population in 1801 was 8506, and in 1871 it had increased to 
6100; but the numbers who resort here during the ]>athihg-soason far exceed the perma- 
nently resident inhabitants. Upwards of 100,000 visitors annually come from e. Lanca- 
shire, l^Ianchester, Yorkshire, and other parts of the kingdom. "B. is one of the most 
frequented bathing-places in the w, of England, the sands being excellent. It has a 
brtmeh railway connecting it with the Preston and Wyre railway, which affords easy 
access .from Preston, Liverpool, ManchevSter,.and all parts of the kingdom. There is 
also another railway connecting it with Lytham, another favorite bathing-place on the 
Ribbie, about? m. fo the south. B. has a’fine pier, furnishing sitting accommodation 
to upwards of 3000 persons, which cost about £25,000; and a second, more recently 
opened, 500 yards in length. There are three ekablished churches, a Roman Catholic 
ehai)el,,and live other chapels for the Wesleyaiis, Independents, etc. Besides excellent 
streets and terraces of houses elegantly built, it has many large hotels (one of which, 
recenth" erected, cost upwaids of £12,000); there is also a theater, libraries, news-rooms, 
etc. There is no trade or manufactures; the lodging-housekeepers depend solely on the 
large concourse of visitors. Pishing is the employment of many during the winter 
rhonths, ■ ' . - 


?J.d>v'.uell of Bariisdale, a caaet of the Glengarry family, was equally noted fiinhcr 
north. Whea oi?.e of the payers of the black-hiaif suffered what was called a 
thelevier of the impost, being quicldy iiribnned of what liad happened, busied hiinseli: 
to recover tlie lost cattle, and if he failed, he held lilmself bound to pay an equivalent. 
We arc informed by liLr. Lapslie, the minister of Campsic, Sliriingshire, in his statistical 
account of the pariksvl795, that his father, John Lapslie, was a laraun* who paid lilack- 
mui.] ia 1744 to Jiiiregor of Giengye, tlm nephew of Rob Roy. Tlie Liigagcrner.i wci 
that he. should make good losses, if the number of sheep stolen exceeded 7, for auyihing 
le.ss was licld as not a h&rddp or but merely a piekmg. Early in 1745, 15 wt'rc 

stolen, and 2d ‘Gregor was honorably preparing to replace them, when the breaking out 
of the rebellion, hr which he became involved", deprived bim of the power of fulhliing 
bis engagement, and likewise pat an end to his self -created warclensbip of the Highlaiui 
borders. Af ter that period, law was vigorously enforced in the Highlands, and black- 
mail ceased to be heard of. 


BLACICvIAH, Gboiige CrnTis, 1819-71; b. Conn., d. Ohio; gradinite of the Kev7 
A'ork college of physicians and surgeons. In 1854 he became professor of surgery 
ill tli.e medical college of Ohio (Cinciiinaii), where he ivas known as a^y^'ld and skili- 
fiil operator in some very difnciilfc surgical cases. ,Ho was me cl ical ^officer in J.he civil 
war, and ivas present at the !)attlos of fcihiloh and the Wilderness, He edited Velixiau's 
Bnrgcrg, ivith. notes and additions. 


BLACK MOKDAY, the Easter Monday in 1351, when hail fell, and many people m 
England perished from cold. Also the Easier Monday (April 14, 1360) wiien Edward 
HI. of England was wdth Iiis army lying before Paris, a day so cold, dark, and stormy 
that many o*f his men and liorses dieeffrom the offecls. Shakespeare s]>eaks of B.M. ‘‘It 
was not for nothing that my Bo.se fell a-bleeding on black hlon day last” {M’crchanf of 
Vemce), In Australia, Feb. 27, 1865, got iJiis name from a terrible sirocco that made 
great havoc over a wild region. 


BLACKMOBEj Sir Richaub, one of tlie court physicians m the reigns of William III. 
and Anne, is remembered as the most heavy and voluminous poetaster of his own or 
any other age. He appears to have been a good and well-meaning man, and Ihe 
merciless ridicule of contemporary wits was due", in some part at karst, to tlie moral and 
religious tone of bis works, and to Ids free censures of the libertinism of the time. But 
theVorthlessness of the poems has been amply conflrmcd by tlic jiKlgmcnt of posterity. 
TIo’ Cre/fHov, considered his best, Addison ilonoiinces “cme of the most useful and 
noble productions in our English verse;” but few modern renders are likely to examine 
the gToiinds of this judgment, still less to agree wiili it. B. wrote six epics (<‘hoosing 
always the loftiest tiiemes)— viz,, PriuM Arihiiv, ia 10 books ; King ArtJmr, in 12; Elm, 
in lb; Orcntioii, in 7 ; Redemption, in 6; Alfred, in 12; besides The Enitire of Man, 3 
hooks : a new version of the Psalms, paraphrases of Job, and other parts of the Bible, 
and a long livSt of theological, medical, and miscellaneous treatises. 


BLACK l^IOUNTAIKS, a portion of the Appalachians m North Carolina so called 
because of their dense evergreen vegetation. Some of the measurements are: Mt. 
iMltchell or OlingmanV peak, 6701 fY above tide; CTiiyot’s peak, 6661; Sandoz Knob, 
661‘3. Recent measurements show that there are about a dozen peaks in the B.hL that 
are higher than Mt, Yfashinglon (N. H,), whose elevation, 6285 ft., has usually been 
conskfored tiie highest c. of the Mississippi. 


BLACK OAK, Qnemfs tlfietoria, a species of oak valuable for the tannin furnished 
by it.s thick yellow bark, which yields quercitron. Sometimes it is called dyer’s or 
yellow oak. 


Black <i(iarter. 


00;) 


BXiACII PrJI”CIlj tliG name nsiially given in liistorv to E-.l^vard Pniice oT Tv'uies, son 
01 Ini ward ill. (lx. V.). 


BLACK aUAKTES, syn, .micJc. Sjvikl BJxeJc Iff/, Q^hirfcr BItMff Btr Hi incm'- 

ret lly terniod by ^^oine linglidi ^vniiivs litjuniaiidioyy Ft i'cr — lerincd by pthers /Arvi^/Zi'e- 
jF.s {Simonds) Hd 


Bij' union. — An apopleelk* disease peculiar to cattle; a. form of carbunciihir disease, 
or anllnuv— enzootic, i.e.. limit to districts: not spread Ijy contagion, but attended, 
especially in warm climates, and in Great Brllaln iii hot weather, with the dtwfdop- 
immt of "a blood-poison desiriictive to man and the lower animals. Bee J:lXLlo^A^T 

".PlISTCrLE. ■ , ■ 

<ant!i'.‘K — PJch pasture on stiiT, retentive, and uiulvained soil: sudden change.s pTsm 
poor to rich keep, particularly with aiiiniJils in good healtli, predisposed to inake blond or 
fatten fast Youth predispcjses to tlie disease, from tlic greater activity of the nutritive 
functions in earl}' life. It is a disea'^c cuntined almost culirely to Yearling and two-yc-ar- 
old animals; the wn-itcr has, however, seen it in aged cows, etc. A young anfiiial, 
tlnlving fad, may suddenly be s<!ized with B. Q.,'if exposed to cold, showers, or a 
storm. A check thus induced to the organs of secretion, and particailarly to the action 
of the skin, at once produces the blood-charge and apoplectic eirusioii peculiar to tlie dis- 
eam. In various countries Aviiere calves are reared by the hand, and not a]]o\Yed to 
siR'kle their mothers, there are many eases of quarter ‘ill when the young animals are 
tninsferred from the sta’nlc or bare 'delds to rioli gras.s-lamls. The malady is chiefly wit- ' 
nessed in spring and autumn, particularly when animals are fed on strong aiitiiiim 
' grass. 

Symptoms. — The premonitory signs arc often very insignificant, and iisuadly over- 
looked. The liealthy thriving aspect of a young steer, in a district wdiero the 'disease 
])revails, excites the suspicion of the farmer. The animal may lie observed wiiii a sleek 
coat, voracious appolile, quick staring look, suddenly to stop feeding; the eyes become 
bloodshot; there is slight Siillval ion or foaming at the mouth; and In the space of an 
hour or less, it will fall helpless, having manUbsted slight lameness in one of tlie limbs 
before dropping. In other cases, the animal suffers frLmi sw'cdliiig and pains, suddenly 
developed in one of the joints, wii ether llie fetlocks, knees’, or hocks, elhowy sliouldef. 
or stifle. The swelling extends, and the linimal falls. In both cases, the limb or (jnarkr 
of the animal affected swells, the skin is bluish, the veins of llie part ai-e Llistonded hy 
black blood, and the creature is perfectly helpless. The suffering is iimisually acute; 
hut in mau}^ instances the respiration is trainaul, the pulse, however, oppressed and fre- 
quLmt. Anim.als in this slate are costive at rlrst, but occasionally violent diarrlicea super- 
venes, and the excrement is tinged by black extravasated blood TDeatli almost invari- 
ably 8iii3ervenes in from 4 to 48 hours. Some cases prove lingering, L-specially if active 
and proper treatment be employed early; but recovery isA'areV Tlie symptoms of 
approaching death are convulsive' twitcliings of the muscles, fixed haggard 'lo(*k, grind- 
ing with the teeth, and spasmodic breathing. In some cases, the aninial a].)pearsdiuiie 
partilytic, and quietly breathes its last, 

Pasf-mortem appearances. — The quarter affected is found, when cut into, soaked in 
black serai-coagulated blood. Similar blood is found in all the vessels of the body, 
and all the tissues liave consequently a black congested appearance, particularly the 
lungs. The heart, as in all blood-diseases, is stained both externally and internally by 
black blood, effused beneath its serous covering or lining, and this apiaea ranee ha.sdcd 
some veterinarians to believe tlie immediate cause of death to be inflammation of the 
heart. Sucli is not the case. The blood extravasations indicate the peculiar condition 
of the circulating fluid. In some cases in wdiich a joint has been all eel cd some Iionns 
before severe constitutional symptoms have a])pcared, the. tissues around the joints arc 
infiltrated by a yellow semi-solid exudation or'l^'mpii, which is capable of piaxlucing 
malignant xnistule if inoculated in man or animals. Abscesses and sloughs are occa- 
sionally met -with in and around the disease<l joints. 

Treatment. — In the earliest stage, blood-letting to the extent of 5 or 6 quarts. 
Administer half-ounce doso.s of niter in solution every half-hour for 4 or 5 liours. Give 
tile animal much wuiter to drink, and if chances of recovery are observed, 4-oz. doses 
of Mindereriia’s spirit, or solution of the acetate of ammonia, must he given every 
4 hours. x\s the animal rallies, it may be desirable to admiiiiater a mild purge of Epsom 
or Glauber salts. The local treatment consists in mcisions into the s’wolleii parts, care 
being taken that tlie joints are not penetrated. The incisions must be wmslied with tlie 
following lotion: Chloride of zinc, 1 drachm; wrater, 13 ozs. ; dissolve and apply witli 
linen rag or lint, confining the moisture by gutta-percha or oil-silk. Treatment is nut 
often successful, hut we have the greatest famlities for 

Pcemifion b}’’ deep dnaning, wliereby many pasture-lands have been rendered per- 
fectly safe-after having repeatedly ruined tenant-farmers-— from destruction by black 
quarter. In some hill-lands, wdiere drainage does not appear the cause, the malady may 

prevented by giving to all the cattle on the farm a weekly dose of an ounce of niter. 
The animals that thrive most rapidly should have the medicine rather more frequently, 
though not to such an extent as to reduce their condition. 

The flesh of animals dying from this disease should not be used for human food. It 
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l:as destroyed reliole families, and tlioiigii in this cold climate accidents are rare, 'never- 
theless they have oecurred. Butchers have lost their arms, aud persons have lost their 
lives from being inoculated, in cutting up meat from oxen that liave died of quarter ill 

BLACK RIYER, in n. New A"ork, rising in the ^yestern part of the Adirondack region 
audriinahig w. and n. to lake Ontario. In its course there are numerous falls and rapitls 
fvinrishing ahundant water-power to half a dozen villages, tuid the city of Watertown, 
'.rhe color of tiie water is about that of sherry wine. Boats pass from this river to tiie 
Brie canal through the Black liver canal. 

BLACK RIYER, or Bia Black, an affluent of dYhite river, in Mo., flowing s. to 
the Arkansas border; about 350 m. iong^ and navigable for about 100 ni. except in liai 
.dry season. \ ^ 

BLACK BOD, Usher op the, an officer of the house of lords, appointed by let tera- 
patent. He is chief gentleman-usher to the sovereign, and belongs to the order of tlie 
0 alter. His principal duty is (himself, or by his depiitj' the yeoman-usher) to summon 
t!i (3 house of commons to the peers when the royal e.sscnt is ghmii to bills, or wliou 
royal speeches are read; and to take into custody any peer guilty of breach of privileg(‘. 
ills income is devived from certain fees under tlni icgiihition of the house; and rhe 
appointment of messengers, door-keex>ers, servants, etc., lests with him. This patronage 
was at one time veiy ItTcrative, but new arrangements have made it much less so. 

BLACK B.00B OE SCOTLANB. AYhen the Anglo-Saxon princess who Irccame trm 
wife of king Malcolm Ceanmohr landed in Scotland, about the year 1070, she brought 
with her what was regarded as a priceless relic— a cross of gold, elaborately wrought, in 
tiie form of a casket, about a span long, containing what wns believed to be a piece of 
die true cross, set in an ebony figure of the Saviour, richly decorated with gold. Of Its 
earlier history, nothing is known; but St. ^Blargaret bequeathed it as an luheritance to 
3ier children,* and as she herself was at the point of death, we are told by her confessor, 
that she had it brought to her bedside, when she pressed it to her e 3 ms and lips, and 
expinsd, clasping it*with both her liaiids. The contemporary biographer, of her son, 
king David I., relates that “ the Black Rood of Scotland,’' as it was yallecl, received the 
dying adoration of that saintly prince, and that it luul then (in the middle of tlie IStli c.) 
come to be regarded by the whole nation of the Scots with mingled feelings of love and. 
awe. It was kept as an heirloom of the kingdom, in the royal treasury in" the castle of 
Edinburgh, and along with the otlier regalia and muniments of Scollaiid, was delivered 
up to king Edward I. in 1S91. The iiTcverent scrutiny of the officers of the Engli.^h 
king discovered that the outer case, which to the eyes of St. Aelred, in the previous 
century, seemed to be of the yjurcst gold, w^as only i'^ilver gilt. But the relic itself was 
not the loss venerable on that account; and it was u.scd hy king Edward to give increased 
solemnity to the oaths of fealty wiiich he exacted from the magnates of ScotkunL 
Thus, when the hisliops of St. Andrews and of Glnsgow sided with Bruce, it was iirgiMl 
as a heinous uggvaxmtion of their guilt, that they had sworn " upon the boil\^ of Christ 
(i;e.,Jihe sacrament of the eucharist), and upon the lioly gospels, and upon tlie cross of 
St. Keot, and upon the B. R. of S.,” to bo true and faithful to the English king 
and his heirs for ever. When the long struggle between England and Scotland wius 
at last ended hy the peace of Northampton in 1828, the Blads; Rood wu'is restored to 
Scotland as one' of the national treasures. But it was not destined to remain long 
in .the north. Y7hen the hapless king David IL invaded England in 1346, he carried 
tlie black rood with him, in the belief (common in that age) that such a l)oly ulic 
would insure safety^ to his person or victory to his arms. On his defeat and captun3 
under the jivalls of Durham, the B. K. of S. became tlie prize of his conpueror, sir 
Rfdpli de Neville, lord of Ralw, by whom, along with other spoils of the battle, it was 
oiTered up at the shrine of St. “Cuthbert, in tlie catiiedral of Durham. There it liung till 
'die reformation, when all trace of it disappears. 

BLACK, or Eitxike SBA (the Poritvs or “ hospitable sea” of the ancients, tlK3 

Kara Deniz of tlie Turks, tlie j^Iauri Thalassa of tlie modern Greeks, and the Tscher- 
noje i^Iore of the Russians) is an inland sea lying between Europe and Asia, extending 
from hit. 40^ 45' to 4fL 45' n., and from long. 27'' 80' to 41 50' east. In shape it licars e. 
certain resemblance to the human foot. Its greatest length from e, to w., on the 42d p..:'- 
aUel, is about 700 m., and its greatest breadth, near the w. end, about 880 miles. Area, 
172,000 sq. miles. On the south-western extremity it communicates bj^ the Bosporus, 
the sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles, with tlie Mediterranean, and on the n.e. 
hy the straits of Yenikale with the .sea of Azof. The B. S. drains nearly one fourth 
of the surface of Europe, and also aliout 100,000 sq.m, of Asia. Tlumighout its whole 
extent it has but one island, and that a small one, Ijing opposite the mouths of the Dan- 
ube, called A(fam, or i.sle of serpents, on wiiich is a liglit-liouse. The continued occu- 
pation of this Island by the Russians, in dciiance of the stipulations of the treat j’’ signed 
at Paris after the termination of the Chimean war, occasion(:'d considerable uneasiness 
in Turkey, and detained a Britisli* fleet in tlie B. S. for several months. In the center of 
tlie B. S. there tire no soundings at 150 fathoms, nor are there shoals along the shores, 
except at the entrance of the Bosporus; the navigation of the B. S. ought, therefore, 
to be particularly easy and safe. It is so in summer; but in winter, being inclosed on 
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erery s;rle, it bccoroo? tlip ?cene of conflicting’ wind?, and of storms wliicli, though of 
short duration, are hTrih-le while ilwy lash Sueii a storm it ^sn^s on the 14th0i Xov., 
1^54, in which idjout forty vessels of tiic allies were eitiier totally wrecked or verv scri* 
ondy iiijnred; neaii}' 1000 Hycs were lost, and property worth some millions desti’oyetL 

All tlie coasts are high, vrith good lurrhors, except between the months of the Daiink* 
and tlie Chimea: tlicre tlie land is low, tiiid the damper of navigation irreatly increased in 
winter by the presence of floating ice; for, from the many large rivers wllicli ttoAv Into 
tiiC B. AA‘d sea of Azof Blaiuibe, Dniester, Bug, Dnieper, Doii, and Kuban, in Europe; 
and tlie Kizh-Iriimk and bakara in As;, a), the waters are freslicr, am! (‘ousequentlv more 
(•asiity frozen than those of the ^lediterrancan. Tiie specific gravity of Uie wiiler of the 
li. S. is 1014 (Avater being = 1000') while that of the illedilcLTaaean "is 1023. The shores 
fnnn Odessa to*tiie Crimea are ice-hound during Jan. andFi'b.; and although the har- 
])nr of Odessa is never frozen up, yet the drift-ice freifaently renders the entrance to it 
dangerous. 

there is no tide in the E. S. but the large rivers dowiiig into it give rise to currents, 
which are particuhiriy strong in spring Avhen the suoavs' melt, and the accumulaled 
moisture of the Avhole AAunter Is drained oil; tlie land. The great current Avhieh, passing 
out of die sea of Azof round the Crimea, lloAvs Hrst in a soiith-Avesterly, then in a noiih- 
wedcrly direction, and agadii due Avest, is turned southwards Iia’' a "current irrmi the 
Dnieper and Dniester; the two currents are afterwards met by another from tlie Danube, 
and then, all united, rush toAvards the Bosporus. Tlie Bosporus, liOAV'eAmr, is not Avide 
enouglrto admit the entire volume of water pressing into it- and a portion of the mahi 
current is consequently diverted to the (-oast of A^sia, where it is strengthened by new 
accessions. This*, AA’hich is tiie normal cours(‘(,if the currents in tlie B. S', is moslhied by 
the Avinds, and by local circumstances. In some bajusof Boumelia and Bulgaria counter- 
currents have Iieen obseiwed. The most important ports on the B. S. are those of Odessa, 
Kherson, Eupaloria, Sebastopol, Batum, Trebizoiid, Samsun, Sinc.>pe. Varna, etc. 

The depth of the AAuater is uufaA'orable to the extensiAm establishment of fisheries, but 
Rweral kinds of sturgeon are cauglit in considerable quantities in the straits of iVnikale. 
Other fish of varioms kinds are said to be abundant. 

The ancients believed that the B. S. Avas at one time much more extensh’e, and that it 
liad no connection AAith the Mediterranean. Tliej" accounted for its decrease and com- 
munication with the larger sea by the su]ipositioii" that the Thracian Bosporus had been 
burst through by an earthquake, or by the great deluge knoAvii as the Deucalion deluge, 
which inundated Greece, The B. S. being higher than the Mediterranean, the latter, "of 
course througli tlie newly created chaimel became the basin for much of its AA'aters. 
Certain geological and other appearances have led some modern geographers to entertain 
m opinion similar to that of the old Greeks, Avhieh, however, is^iorshared in by otlici*s. 

Tlie B. B. has been navigated from a very early period. Its original name (supposed 
to have arisen from the dangers such an cx'panse of sea offered to early navlg-ation, as 
well as from the fact tliat savage tribes dwelt upon its coasts) wais A:nne. or ‘'‘ iniiospit- 
able” sea, afterwards changed by the. Greeks to Eiiximia. In the time of Xerxes, large 
quantities of corn Avere exported from its ports to Athens and the Peloponnesus. Tiie 
Koinans and Byzantine emperors, and also the Genoese, had large trafiic on the Bhick 
sea. When tlie Turks captured Conslaiilinople, all but their own ships were excluded 
from its Avators until the treaty of Kinarji, 1T74, Avhen tlie Russians obtained the right u» 
U*ade in it. Ten years after, Austrian ships Ave re privileged to trade here; and by tK‘ 
peace of Amiens, *in 1802, British and Prencli ships Avero admitted. The undue prepon- 
derance of Russia in the B. S. Avas the main cause of the Crimean AA’ar. 

BLACK SILVER, an ore of sulphur, antimony, and silver, found Avith other silver 
ores in Baxony, in tlic Ilartz mountains, in ^fexico, in the Comstock lode (Nevada), in 
Idaho, and other places. It is sometimes called Stephanite, and its composition is sul- 
phur, 10.2; antimoii}", 15.3; silver, 68 5. 

BLACK SHAK.E^ {cohiher const ric for, see Colituer), a species of snake common in the 
United States of America, from Louisiana to Connecticut. It is of an almost uniform 
leaden color, i.s one of the largestserpcnts in North America, and is remarkable for its 
great agility. It moves along the ground Avith a swiftrie.ss equal to that of a horse, 
glides over bushes, and climbs trees. It feeds on small quadrupeds, birds, frogs, etc.; 
frerjuently plunders poultry-yards of eggs; and enters dairies to drink milk or cream, of 
AAiiieh it is A^ery fond, but compensates for these depredations liy killing rats and mice. 
It lias no poison-fangs, but is not slow to bite. It is A^cry capable of domestication. 

BL.VCKSTONE, a t. in Worcester co., Mass., 36 m. s.av. of Boston; on the Provi- 
dence and Worcester, and Boston, Hartford and Erie railroads; pop. ’80, 4,908. Tljs 
diief business is cotton and woolen manufacturing. 

BLACKSTONE, William, the first Avhite man aaJio settled on the site of the present 
city of Boston, about 1623. Ten years afterwards he removed to Rhode Island. It Is 
believed that he Avas an English clm-gyman, a graduate of Emmanuel college. 

BLACKSTOHE, Sir William, a commentator on English law, Avasthe posthumous son 
of a .silk-morcer in London, and Avas born there on the 10th of July, 1723. At the age of 
15, having obtained a scholarship from the charterhouse school, where he was educated, 
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ha was sent to Pembroke hall, Oxford. Tliere lie was fortunate enough to obtain a 
second scholarship/and remaiiied till, in 1744, he was admitted a fellow of All Souls' 
college, when he removed to London, to attend the courts of law with the view of quali- 
tying himself for his future profession. In 174(), at the age of 28, he was called to tlie 
bar, but failed to attract either notice or practice. Upon tin? deatli of an unde in 1740, 
he was appointed recorder of Wallingford, in Berkshire; but in 1758 he went to Oxford, 
wdiere he delivered a course of academic lectures upon the law of England. A few years 
later, a Yiner having left a sum of money to endow a chair of English hnv in the 
university of Oxford, B. wms, in 1758, appointed first Yinerian professor. The follow- 
ing year* B. returned to W^estminster; and as the doctrines which he had iauglit as a 
icctiirer had been such as to commend him to the notice of the toiy government* of tliat 
day, he obtained its patronage, and in 1761 was made a kings counsel. Shortly after, 
he^wnus appointed principal of New Inn hall, Oxford. Other honors followed fast, and 
he became successively member of parliament, bencher of the Ididdle Tempie, and solic- 
itor-general to the queen. In 1765, B. published the first volume of his lectui'es, and. 
the remaining three volumes between that date and 1789. These lectures form his eele- 
i)rated Ojmmntmies on the LcMm of His practice continuing to increase, ho 

resigned, in 1768, Ms Oxford appointments. Four years later, lie was offmed the 
soUcitor-gcneralship, and after declining it, w^as knigiited, and made a justice of the 
court of comnioii pleas. The remaining years of Ills life were spent in the dischnrge of 
his duties as a judge. He died on the 14th of Feb., 1780, at the age of fift 3 ’--scven. 

The fame of B. rests entirely upon his Go'mrientaries. His othm* literary' works were 
inconsiderable, and his merits as a pleader or judge were not such as, of themselves, to 
have made his reputation outlive himself. As a commentator, he had many excellences. 
His style was in general clear and gracefully ornate, and his illustrations pleasing and 
felicitous. While he confined himself to exposition — to the accurate statement in schol- 
arlike English of what had heretofore lain buried in the cumbrous language of law'vers 
like Littleton—B. was unsurpassed, and rendered an impoilant scnwice to the country. 
But he was ambitious of combining with this ex])osition the higher task of expdaiinng 
the reasons for the law, as well as its merits and defects. For this survey of the law” 
from the legislator’s point of view, he had not the requisite qualifications. His kiiowi- 
edge of English history was, as Hallam tells us, supei-fieial, and his studj^ of the phi- 
losophy of "law had been imperfect. With the works, indeed, of Montesquieu and 
Beccaria he wras acquainted ; but the. mode in wdiich lie quotes tliem shotvs that he had 
imbibed nothing of their spirit. The method fohoweti in the Oonnnentarks was as 
unscientific as could be imagmed, and had not even the merit of originality. It was 
taken, with little alteration, "and no improvement, from Sir klattliew’ llnlGs Anali/8,'s of 
the Eiiffmli Lem. Possibly the haste with which the Commentaries- must liave been com- 
posed, being ongiiiaHy in the form of lecture.^ may liave led to some of their imperfec- 
iions. Since B.’s death, the Cbm have been very frequently reprinted, perhaps 
the best editions being those of Christian. As a century has elapsed since they were 
composed, so many alterations are recpii site to adapt them to the exi.sting state of the law, 
timt it may be said that their purpose has been served, and that they are now valuable 
chiefly as materials for history. 

BLilCS: STOHB EXAMmATIOIir. See Gl.^sgow IIxiveksity. 

BLACKSTONE KIYEB, rises in TYorcester co., 5Iass., and runs into Rhode Island, 
where its name is changed to the Pawtucket. It furin.shcs water-power to a continuous 
line of villages and hamlets along its shores. The B. canal, finished in 1823, is disused, 
having been supplanted by railroads. 

BLACK YOMIT, the dark mucous matter thrown up in yellow fever, and usually a 
sign of fatal termination of the disea.se. . It is in part coagulated blood blackened by "an 
acid generated in the system. The fever itself is often called the black vomit. 

BLACK WAD is a name given by miners to the native black oxide of manganese, and 
principally to an impure and earthy variety of the ore. See Makgane>se. 

BLAGKWALL, a suburb of .London, in Middle.scx, at the junction of the Lee with 
the Thames, 4 m. e.s.e. of the metropolis. It has foiuidnes, sbip-building yards, 
and the East and West India docks. A inilway 4 m. long, mostly on a brick viaduct 
above the streets, connects B. with the city of London. To^avoid the dangers and delay 
of tlie “ pool,” many passengers proceed by tliis railway to embark in steamers at B., 
instead of going on board at London bridge. 

BLACK WAKEIOR, a river formed in the n. of Alabama, by the junction of the Mul- 
berry and the Locust. Almost from the very point of conlluence it is navigable for 
steam-boats, till, after a coimse of more than 150 m., it enters the Tombigbee, wiiicli, 
again, is navigable for large vessels all the way to Mobile on the gulf of Mexico, a 
afcretcii of nearly 200 m. more. Its banks yield coal, iron, and other valuable minerals. 

BLACK WATCH, the appellation given to certain armed companies employed to watch 
the highlands of Scotland. The term black nro.se from the dress of this species of militia, 
which was composed of tartans of dark colors. Some highlanders laid been armed by 

f overnment as^ early as 1725, when gen. Wade was appointed commander-in-ebief in 
Gotland; but it "was not till about 1729 or 1730 that the companies assumed a regular 
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,nrm. The companies were six in niimher — three comprising 100 men each, commanded 
hy^a captain; aiid tluve of TO rncii each, commantled by eapt.rieuts. Slulloiiexl iu 
dhierent piu'ts of the Ingldands, and acting independently of each otlier, they were 
styled ^tlie inaepondent companies of the black watch. The body was raised chletly 
fi'.nn the w'iiig or lo;pd clans — ('ampbells, Grants, Munros, etc.— ancl many niou of good 
station ill society joined it, not only for the sake of good pay, but for the valued inivi- 
lege of bearing arms. I’iio diitli^s of the B. W. were to enforce the disarming a(‘t, 1o 
overawe the disalieeted, to ])reveiil political meetings of a seditious kind, and to check 
tlepiydatjons amnug tiie clans, or on the lowland frontier. After being of eonsiderable 
use f(.)r these local p’tirposes, the whole of the companies were formed Into the 4‘2d regi- 
iTient, under the command of the earl of Crawford, in 1739 — their removal giving 
faeility, no oouht, ior the outbreak of the rebellion in 1745. Retaining its original higin 
Inncl character, tlie 42d re^nment became one of the most distingiiislicil cewps in ihe 
Ihilish army; tlie whole of its history, for which we would ref er to the work of col. hbtew- 
art on highland regiments, being a series of brilliant achievmments. Emliodied under 
the earl of (h‘:i\vford, tlie regiment wmuld have adopted the tartan of that noldeman, if he 
liad possessed sucli a cognizance: the earl, however, being a iowlander, it was necessnrv’’ 
to adopt an nrhitviivy pattern of tartan, wliicli has ever since been known as the 4.2d oV 
B. W. tartan. See Tautax. 

BLAGE-WATEll, a disease in catllte See Baek. 

BLAGKY7ATES, the name of five Irish rivers, two of wdiich deserve notice. — 1. The 

of Cork CO. rises in the w. of Kerr}’’ co. ; rims e. across Cork co. and the w. part cjf 
IVut erford co., in a carhoniferous limestone basin, past MiUstreet, Mallow, Fermoy, Lis- 
more, and Cappoquin, and enters tlie sea at Yougiial harbor. liigh inoimtahis bound it 
on the s., and its cJdcf feeders come from the north. It has a course of 100 m., and is 
the seventh iu size of the IiTsli rh'ers. The scenery along its banks is Idghly beautiful 
and picturesque, with ruins, mansions, and woods". It Is navigable for Ijarges for the 
last 15 m. of its course. It abounds in salmon. — 2. The B. of Ulster rises on the con- 
fines of TVrone and Fermanagh cos. ; runs first s.e., and then n.w. through Tyrone; and 
then between Tyrone, Monaghan, and Arniaglij past Caledon and Cliaiiemont, and fails 
into the s.w. corner of Lough Xeagh. 

BLACXT/SLLj Ale.xanueii, a physician of great natural nenius, son of the Rev. 
Thomas B., one of ihe ministers of Aberdeen and piincipai of Marischal college, was b, 
in tluit city in the beginning of tlie 18th century. He studied physic under Bo'erliaave at 
Leyden, where lie tcxik the degree of m.d. He was afterwards a printer in London, but 
becoming bankrupt in 1734, w as supported in prison by his wdfe, who prepared and pub- 
lished s. Herbal (2 vols. folio, 1737-39) with 500 cuts of plants, drawn, engraved, and 
colored by herself, licr husliand adding their Latin names, 'with abrief description of each. 
The work, patronized by the college of physicians, met with great success, and B. obtaintxl 
his release. A wmrk on agriculiure, published b}^ him, falling under the notice of tiie 
king of Swxxlen, B. wxas invited to Stockholm in"l740, and received apartments in the 
house of the prime minister, with a pension. Having cured the king of a. dangerous 
illness, he was appointed one of the royal physicians; but while in the full enjoyincnt of 
court iavor, he was cluirgod wdth being concerned in a plot wdth count Tessin against 
the king and government, and after being subjected to the torture, was broken on the 
wheel, Aug. 9, 1748, protesting his innocence to the last. A genus of plants, Black- 
ioellia, is named in honor of Mrs, BiackwelL 

BLACKWELL, xAntoiivette L. Buow'x, b. 18.25. She studied theology at Oberlin, 
and wars ordained pastor of a Chngregiitional church in 1853, She retired from this work 
after a few years, and is a prominent leader in “womtin’s rights” and other social 
questions. She married Samuel G, Blackwell in 1850. 

BLAGXWELL, Eltzauetit, m.d., a medical practitioner in Kew York, U.S. — the first 
woman that ever obtained a medical diploimi — was b, at Bristol, where her father carried 
on an extensive business as a sugar-refiner, in the year 1821. Oircum stances afteiavards 
induced the family to emigTaU3 to Xew York, and tlien to push west to Cincinnati, 
whore, in 1838, the father died, leaving a widow and family of nine children but scantily' 
provided for. Miss B., who was at |;hfs time in lier 18th year, and who had already been 
distinguished by umi.sual decision of character, immediately, along with two elder 
sisters, opened a botirding-sciiool, which soon gained a reputation, and had a largts 
attemhmci'. But the spirit of Miss B. chafed at the limitations wdiich society had 
imposed on the energies of -women, and she often took counsel wdth her sisters as to the 
practicability of storming the learned professions, and thus enlarging woman’s sphere. 
At length, in 1844, the'sehool was given up, Miss B. determining to become the medical 
apostle of her sex. After three jxairs’ further w^ork as a salaried teacher, which she 
undertook in order that she might have the pecuniary means wherewith to prosecute 
her medical studies, and during wduch lime she devoted the whole of her leisure to the 
study of medical and anatomical books, she went to Philadelphia, wdiere she applied iu 
vain for admission into Ihe medical schools. Failing this, she entered on a course of 
private anatomical stiidv and dissection and of midwifery wdth prof. Allen and Dr. 
Warrington of Philadelifiua. After strenuous efforts, she at last obtained admission to 
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a university — that of Geneva, in Kew Y<irk stale — and thither she according]}' repaired 
in Ihe jSlov. of 1847. Here she remained until Jan., 1841), wiien siie gradualeil ■with the 
highest honor. During the two years of her study, she conducted herself with a pnv 
priety and discretion tinit gained for her the esteem and respect of all iier fellow-studenta 
(inly once was an insult offered to her. It was in the class-room, and she repelled is 
with so quiet a dignity as to bring down the applause of the students on herself, and 
tlicdr hisses on her despicable assailant. Her ]n-cseiicc hud a beneficial effect upon the 
students; her ‘‘brilliant example.” as the president called it, had stimulated them to 
greater effort, and their general conduct and attainments during 11 k 3 sessions she was at 
eoliege were better than usual. Shortly after her gnnluation, Miss B. visited Europe, 
in ordeiMo the fuidher prosecution of her medical studies. At Paris,’ she was told lliat 
it would 1)0 impossible for her to gain entraiice to tlje schools or hospitals there, unlp^i 
she adopted male attire; a suggestion Avhich she refused to aeff on, as it was alik(! 
repugnant to her taste, and to the great object she had in view— -viz., the recognition of 
female doctors. After much perseverance,’ she was at length admitted into the extensive 
lyingdn hospital of the and was ]>ermittcd to visit other liospitals. After 

shidvlne: at Bt. Bartholomew’s hospital, and the Woman’s hospital, Ijondon, she returned 
to 'Mew'York in 1S51, and there established licrself in practice. At hrst difficulties tvein 
tlirovrn in her way by physicians oi the opposite sex refusing to meet her in consulta- 
lion; but these were soon overcome, and Miss B. was soon establislied in excellent 
practice. In 1853, she delivered a series of lectures to ladies on health and physical 
(levclopment; in the following year she published a work, entitled The Laics of Z{fe, 
amsidcred loiih Reforence to tliePliij^hal Education of GIHk, and also established a elispen- 
sary for women and cliildren, which proved so successful Unit she was induced, in 1857, 
V) open a small hos])ital for womcm. Miss B.’s sister, now Dr. Emily B., has followed 
in the footsteps of Elizabeth, 

BLACKWELL, L'dcy Stoke, b. Mass., 1818; graduated at Oberlin college. Sim 
took an early interest in the anti-slavery cause, and was prominent in the work as a 
lecturer and agent. In 1855, she wjis married to Henry B. Blackwell, an Englisli genllo 
man. Since that time she has resided in Orange, K. J., and is now in Dorchester, 
Mass. She is known as an ardent advocate of suifi’age and oilier rights for women. 

BLAOKWEIL, Thomas, a scholar of some eminence? brother of Alexander B. (q.v.X 
b. at Aberdeen, xVug. 4, 1701, studied Greek and philosophy in Marischal college, 
and took the degree cii: m. a. in 1718. lu Dec., 1723, he was appointed professor of Greek 
in Marischal coilege, and in 1737 published anonymousl}’ at London an Liqulry into ilu^ 
Life and Writings of Homer, 8vo, 2d edition, 1746, and sliortly afterwards, Proofs of the 
jfjiiiri/ into RomePs Life and Wrifisiip. In 1748, ho publislied, also anonymously, Letfcn 
cjineerning Mytholofjy, 8vo. The same year he was made primajial of Marischal* college: 
and at the commencement of the session 1752, on Ids recommendation, a new order in 
■U'achlng the sciences was introduced into the college. In 1753, he published the first 
volume of hm Mcuioirs of the Court of Auffustus, 4toV Tbe second volume appeared in 
1755; and the tiiird, left unfinished hy him, was completed by John ^lOlls in 1764. He 
died !Marcii 8, 1757, A chemical professorship was rouudoi;! by his \Yidow in Mariiv 
dial college in 171)3, and also a biennial award of £20 (the “Tffackwt'll prize*'), open 
to any one, fur tlie best essay on a subject proposed bv the I'niucipal and professors of 
Marisclial college. 

BLACKWELTi’S ISLAND, a narrow strip of rocks in the East river, between New 
York and Long island, about 14 m. long by £ m, wide; used exclusively for the penal 
institutions and hospitals under charge o*f the city of New York.- (Bee New Yoke 
■Gity.) 

BIjACEWOOB, “William, a. distinguished Edinburgh publisher, the originator of 
PlacJcwood" 8 Magadnc, ^Yas b. in Edinburg.h, Nov. 20, 1770. aYfter serving tils apprem 
ticeship to the bookselliug business in his native city, and prosecuting Ins calling in 
Glasgow and London, he wttled iu Edinburgh as a bookseller — principally of old books 
—in 1804. In 1817, at wdiicli time he liad beeon’ie a publisher on his own account, ho 
i.ssued the first immber oi BlackmoTs Marjamie, The literary ability displayed in this 
jieriodical was so much in advance of the monthly magazines then existing, that from 
tl:(3 first it was a great success. Its remarkable popularity -was sustained by the papers 
of John Wilson (q.v.) and J. G. Lockhart (q.v.), also of .lames Ilogg (q.vd, ami other 
spirits, whom B. had the liberality and tact to attract to his standard. Overwhelming 
its political and literary opponents, now wutli the most farcical humor, and now wdtli tlio 
bitterest sarcasm — sometimes with reckless injustice— the magazine securiai for itself a 
prodigious reputation, more particularly among the tories, of wliose political creed it 
has alwnays been a resolute adherent. We believe it can hardly Ixi said \M\> MiekmoPs 
Maffanne has ever had any distinct editor. William Blackwood himself, wlio added lit- 
erar)'- tastes and acquirements to his profession of a bookseller, was the chief manager of 
his magazine, and conducted the whole of the correspondence connected with it until 
his death, which took place Sept. 16, 1834. Under his sons, the Messrs. B., wlio sue- 
aiedcd him in the business, MagaXi^^ not only sustained but increased its reputation; the 
places of its old contributors are supplied by many of tJio most distinguished men of let’ 
ters in tlie country. In the conduct of the magazine, the late prof.* W. E, Aytoun was 
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u’-iderslood to occupy a position in relation to the pui>liftiiers somewhat analogous to 
that which A\' i]s(m hold under their father, d'lie ])ui)iishiiig business, which inclndos 
Ihiit of printing the worhs issued, inis been greatly extended by the Messrs. B., wins 
have a name second to none in the kingdom. 

BLACKWOOB EITEE, in w. Austraha., enters the Hardy inlet, 0 m. to the n.e. of 
Augusta, in hit. 84^" 14’ s., and long. 12' east. It flows tiirough the counties Ifurham 
aiul Aeisoii, iirst to the w., and then to the s., traversing a district of wood and pas- 
turage. It is navigable for boat.s to a distance of !20 m. from the sea. 

BLABBSE (urinary) is a bag formed of fibrous membrane externally, muscular fibers 
in the midille, and mucous membrane for an internal lining. The peritoneum (see 
Aoia'oiKN) covers its b;ick. The shape of the B. is somewhat conical, the apr.i’ being 
upwards, and the anterior })art of the duxe constricted at the commencement of the iirtw 
ilira., called the of the bladder. On each side, rather below its middle, open tlu^ 
two ducts from the kidneys (the ureters); an imagiiuiiy line drawui between them, and 
from cacli end of this line others drawn to tlie neck of the ]>hulder' include an etiuilatcrai 
triangle. In this space, wdiich is called tlio irifjonc, the mucous membrane is nol thrown 
into folds, but is smooth ami very sensitive, the slightest touch upon it giving rise to a 
desire for mieUiritioii. The liahil of some (ihildren to emjay their bhahlers when sleep- 
ing on their bucks, is supposed to be due to the urine accumulating in this part, as is 
ai.so the (IBtressing pain of stom;. 

The B. is situafed in tlui jx'lvis in adults, but much higher in the young. It is ke])t 
in position by four true or membranous ligaments, and false ligaments formed of foiduS 
of the peritoneum. Tiie neck of tlm B. is smTotmded by the prostate gland, and here 
the urethra ((fv.) begins. Like all cavities lined ly muemus incmlmme, the B. is snbjec-t 
to catarrhal intiamm:! lions, which arc aecom[)anicd by an increased secretion of mucus, 
ivndcring the urine turbid, frequent and painful desire to micturate, and very great con- 
flilutional disturbaiu'e. The symptoms maybe acule, and must be relieved by local 
'jleeding, and hot fomentations along with opiates; or they may be clironic, when some 
medicines, as the iivd-ntd (see AEBUTirs), buckii (q.v.), *the jnupiirations of iron, and 
the mineral acids, are found useful. If there is mucli mucus, or decomposed urine in 
iheB., it may be waslied out with warm w’aler, in wddeh a minute quantity of nitric acid 
has been dropped. Of coui’se, if there is any knuwm cause for this inilamination, as a 
Slone, it must be removed. 

Irritable B. resembles the former disease, but is produced by various causes unac- 
eompanied^ by intlaminatiun. Some persons, froin mere iKuwousness, anwrrequently 
troubled with a desire to paynvater; tiiid strange as it ma 3 *seem, many in this coadlllou 
never elTeclimlivm'inpty tiicir hlaildcrs, always leaving a, portion, widcii keeps up the 
irritation. This (tonditiim frequently arises from the habit of retaining tlie urim*, so long 
as to over-distend and weaken the niuscuhir walls of the B.; but it iliay i->c induced by 
general deliiiity, the irritation C)f worms, cold, or an irritating state of the uiTiie itsedf. 
Ttie be< treatment is Ionics, and soothing the irritahilit^’' with .sedatives. When this 
irritability is nocturnal, it may i)e i rum the patient lying oii the back, as e:q)]ained above ; 
ii generally occurs in delicate children, and is more ahahit than a disease. 

Pani<ip-iH tlie B. ma}"' hi- Hie result of accident, or disease of the nervous centi‘rs, 
cff over-dlstensiuii; in this cojulllion the urines accunmlaies ami dribbles away, and micst 
be drawn ott by the cathelm- {(|. V.). This dribhiing, or must be carefully 

distijigiiisheil from irritable B., as it is in nearA eve?T case tiic sign of a distended 
bladder. ifebodA/Md’ tiie urine nny be caused by meciianicol obst ticks to its exit, hy 
imrafvsis, or by .'III absence of vadirionai poW(U' over the musch'.s. This last is PTiini'd 
hj/Mknctd nitcntion, and is(;f>m!m)n in young girls, in persons sullL‘ringfroin seti-sickness, 
f 0)111 iicing in a strange place, an accident, such as a broken leg, vtr. If the alleetion is 
not encouraged hy an ollicious use of the catheter, the power geiH'nilly soon ndurns. 
Any h)ng-coiitimie(l dilneulty in pti.'.slng wtilia* is gciierally followed hy a tliickcning of 
tiic walls of the B, itself, or The mucous membrane nuiy^ form pouches in 

tJiC'-e thickened wtilis, which is called xiiccalatcd B., and ctinccrous diseasc.s, and tuberc.hs 
may ttlso atttick tliis organ. 

Tin* B. is Htihli* to be ruptured hv accidtmt frf)m without, tts, for in.stuncc, by ti blow 
or hurt from a stiddlc; and a.s tins accident is usually fatal, It cannot he loo carei'uliv' 
guarded against. If tlie B. is ruptured po.storiorl}’', the accident is always fatal. 

BLABBEE CAMPION. Se*e SirjsNB. 

BIABBEE GEEEN, Sec BroKTiiofiX 

BIABBEB-NITT^ a genus of plants which, according to some botanists, is 

the typii of a small natural unku\ by others, united with cclaxfrarcjj*. Ij^et? 

Spindle Tuee. The xfapjniirnevd' have usually dp]iosite pinnate leava's, the leaflets of 
which, as well as the k*aves themselves, have' deciiluous stipules, iiie sepals, ])ctals, 
and stamens arc equal (five) in numlxT. Only about 14 species are known, which arc 
found in very dblVu’ent climates, and seatU?red over the world, iiiey are mostly small 
trees of rather elegant appearance. Tiie s<^eds contain a considerable quantit^^ of a fl.veii 
oil, which is slightly purgative. The common B. {Htaphyiea is a native of the 

e. of Europe, and of lemperaie parts of Asia, which has been admitted into the Bntisii 
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flora, but has in all probability been introduced as an ornamental tree.^ It, is frequently 
]ilanlcd ill shrahheries, as is also A''. a >Tortli Anu.Tican species with termite leaves. 

The wood of botJi is firm and white, wtH suited for the purposes of the turner. The 
seeds may be eaten, but act as a mild aperient. The flower-biuls arc ]nckled as capers. 
The mime B. luis reference to the curious inflated ruenibranous capsule, and the luuM 
bony fe>ita of the seed. The name dtiphylea is from the Greek daphple, a bunch of grajies, 
and has reference to the racemed flowers. 

BLABSBEWOIIT, U^nmlana, a genus of jdaiits of the natural ovdex kninnilfmarcfs 
(q.v.), containing a large number of species, the bright blossoms of which, along with 
those of water-lUies, etm, adorn the surface of lakes, ditclies, and marshes in almost all 
parts of the world. They are particularly abundant within tlie tropics, and many are 
natives of Australia. Britain produces only three species, all of wdiich have j^ellow 
Oowers, Tliese plants are very interestlug from the provision made for the expansion of 
tiieir flowers above water, although the whole plant is ordinarily submerged. ^ Tlie roots, 
stems, and even leaves, are furnished ■with numerous little bladders or vesicles, which 
arc filled wdtli waiter till it is necessary that the plant should rise for the expansion of 
the flow’crs, when they become filled witli air; and this again gives ])]uce to waiter after 
tlowcriug is over, so that the seeds are ripencal at the bottom. The bladders, at least of 
(T, Ttdgark, have an orifice closed by a very thin elastic valve oxiening inw^ards. Aquatic 
insects sometimes enter them, and are imprisoned. 

BLADEN, a co. in s.e. North Carolina on Capo Pear and Boutb rivers; traversed by 
tile Carolina Central railroad; 800 sq.m.; pop. ’TO, 12,801 — 0102 colored. It is levid, 
w’itli extensive pine-forests; productions, corn, rice, swmet potatoes, etc. Co, seat, 
Elizaliethlown, 


ELABSlirSBIJEG-, a post-t. of Maiylaiid, on tlie e. branch of tlic Potomac, and on 
the Vvushinglon and Baltimore railway. It is 0 in. to tin* n.e. of ‘Washington; and it was 
here that the battle which decided the’' fate of that city was warn by the British on the 
24ih xVug., 1814. 

BLAEEEELY. See Whoutleberry. 

BLAES, a Scottish colliers’ name for the shale of the coal-measures, originating 
apparently from the. “ blue” or bluish color sometimes noticed in the shale. The term 
is occasionally used by geologists. 

BIAEB, also Blaeuw and Bl.\uw (Lat, Qmus ), the name of a family of learned 
Dutch publisliers w’lio have rendered as important sm’vices to literature and art as Aldus, 
Giiinti, Stepharms, or Elzevir, and whose activity spread itsoif over Europe for a 
century. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

BLAEXJ, WiLH., a mathematician, map-drawau’, and publisher, was b. at Alkmaar, in 
Ilollaud, ill 1571. Ke belonged to the school of Tycho ihadua and secured aconsideral)!© 
TCputatiou by publishing a terre.stria] and a cele.stial gioiie, excelUng>: in beauty and 
I accuracy everything that had preceded tlicui; and also seveml maps, which indicated a 

i comparatively precise knowledge of geognaphy. As a printer, lie did not attain the 

> elegance and completeness of Eizevir,"buirneverth(deSvS his chief publications are marked 

I Iw a fine extenuil fini.^^li, and a pruisewortliy correctness. 'He died 18tli ,Oct., 1088, and 

I left two sons, Jolm and CorneJius, wdio carried on the basinos.s together until the death 

of the latter in 1050. 

I Blaeit, Jon., the son of the preceding, wars b. at Amsterdam about the l)eginning of 

! the ITth ceutuiy. He commenced business on his own account at Amsterdam, Imt 

afterwards, entered into company with his father. Ills Hr/uA' Major, in 11 vols. of the 
size in wdiich atlases are published at the present day, is a S'plondid wairk. It is full of 
I archmological and geographical information, supplied for each country by men of emi- 

1 lumce connected witii it. There are -many curious plati^s— among them a lepresentation 

f of Tycho ill his observatory — and llie maps are extremely valuable from the light they 

I throw on local history. Besides this, he published a serins of singularly rich topngraphi- 

I cai }>lates and views of towns, which are consulted even to the present day. He died 

I about 1080, leaving three .son.s, Job., Willi., and Peter, the second of whom became a 




member of the Amsterdam council, while the other two carried on with distinction and 
success the paternal business. Some of their classical publications, especially Cicero’s 
Oroi/u/i6vs^ (l()99)» are still highly prized. 

BLA.GOV1ESHT01IENSK, a t. in Asiatic Ilussia, the capital of the province of 
Amoor, on the A. river and tlu^ Dzega; pop. 8107. 

BLAINE, Epiikaim, 1741-1804; commissary general in the revolutionary aimv under 
Wasliington. Ilis exertions during the dreadful winter at Yalley Forge went far towairds 
saving the suffering army from starvation. 

BLAINE, James GijJjEspie, b. Penn., 1880. His first education was in the common 
sc'hools, and at tlie age of 17 he graduated at Washington coHclu^ in PennsyUawda. Very 
soon afterwards he removed to Maine, became a waiter on th (3 'Kcruuibec Journal, one of 
the leading papers of the state, and within a brief period the editor of iha Krtlaod 
Advertiser, one of the oldest and most inlluentinl yiapers in the east. He wais an able 
and accomplisbed writer, and won an excellent reputation. In the natural course of 
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editorhil life ]ic bcesiinc a politician, and identified Wmself with tlie republican party 
from its comnieiicemciit. ills first, political advancement was to the lower house of the 
J^Ialne lerp^^laturo, where he servcMi four years with honor, and increased his rising fame,. 
Ill his third term he was elected speaker, and so continued for two years. At the out- 
break of the wair of the rebcUiou lie was airiong the earliest and most/caloip in aclvocat- 
ing a vigorous course on the part of the government, and wms especially active in ra,ising 
and organizing troops for the union a,rmy. In 1862, he wms elected to congress as a 
iMpuhlican, and iinniediately took a place in the front ranks of the jparty's rcprcsentalives. 
lli.'i supi)ort of the war to pres{‘rve the union was no less zealous tlian that of senator 
klorton; liie preservation of tiie union w'as his controlling idea, and he urged it with all 
liis power, lie w'as re-elected in 1804, in 1860, and in 1868. When the struggle wms 
over h(‘ was conspicuous in ilie measures for reconstruction, and he wms the author of 
tlie jirovi.so that any state in the south should have a full restoration of its original rights 
and ])rivilegcs upon the sole condition that it should ratify the amendments to the cori- 
stiUKjoii. JJuring tlie ]>r<'hidfntial canvass of 1868, he was among the foremost and 
rno.st ellec^tive of r(*puhli('an advexadns, and had the pleasure of carrying his ow’ii state 
i y a larger majority than was ever before given for a presidential candidate. In ti^e 
same year, he was re-chosmi to congress by an immense inajority. His six years of serv- 
ice in tin? lamse of rtg)i'i‘>'entatlvf s ma<le"hini the proper successor for speaker, and he 
was (‘lected. Ills nojninalioin v/as made by Klihu B. Washburn e, of Illinois, and the 
vole was— for Hlaine, 186; for .Ivc-rr (denuxa-at), 57. In 1876, he wnis elect(.'d to the U. S. 
Semite, wdiere he is now fine of the most conspicuous members. Yriiile this article is in 
construction klr. Blaine stands among the foremost of those who are considered ])robable 
nominees of the rcpuijiicau party for president of the United States. There are in liiiu 
certain elements (d; magnetism diat have been unknowm since the days of Henry Clay, 
and 3 JO public man has a more ardent and enthusiastic following. 

SLAI17YILLS, Hex ill Maui M Dr'cuoTAY be, a distinguished French zoologist and 
anatomist, was b. 12! h 8ept., 1778, at Anjne-s, near Dieppe. At an early jK-rifid, he went 
to Paris, where he devoted himself to the study of medicine and the physical sciences, 
and took (lit; degi-ce of doctfu* in 1808. Through Cuvier chietUg he was induced to study 
natural idstory and comparative anatomy. In 1812, he was appointed assislant-professor 
of eomparati\\; zoology, anatmny, and physiology in the university of .Paris, as wmil as 
profes.Tior of natural history a.t I iie aihenaiiim; in 1825, a mernber of the institute; and 
in 1852, successor of Cuvier in the chnir of comparative anatomy in the museum of 
natural Iiislory. Ho dicfl .May 1, 1850. B. nchieved great success, not only as a teacher, 
but as an author. .De>Jdes vaVious small tmatises wdiich appeared in scientific journals, 
ho published many large and valuable W'orks, all of which have greatly advancfal our 
knowledge of 1 lie' various sMences tliey treat of; such ns Fa a jie FratajatHe^ (1821-30), IM 
I'Orfjai/hffaaideH Anliuan.c (1822), Oonr{< (Je F/ri/f^wlofjiC (Jeacralect Vontparec (1833), (FFo- 
graithir. Ma naeJ ih Maf(tcoii>fjle iit da Conchy tiologie (1825-27), Maimel (VActino- 

logic et dc Zooyh yiologic (1834-37). 

BLAIB, a CO. in eenlnil Tkamsylvania, on the Jiiniata; iulersocted by 1. tranches of 
the Pennsylvania railroail; G50 sij.'m.; pop. ’70, 38,051; in ’80, 52,'72(). The xMIeghany 
and olher Vnoutilains make* the surface very rough, but there are wxdl cultivated valie^'s, 
and mines fif iron and bituminous coal. Productions chietiy agricultural. Co. seat, 
Hollklaysburg. 

BLAIR, Fraxcth Preston, 1791-1876; b. Yirginia; educated at Transylvania nnivcT- 
sity, and studied but uevfa* practiced law. By op]>osing the nullificalioii iTiovfanent in 
South Carolina, he altractedi the notice of president Andrew' ,Tiickson, who induced Ifiim 
tf) asHumi! the (‘ditorship of The Globe, a democratic journal started at the seat of govern' 
ment. The paper began 1830. and was couirolle<l by Blair till 1845, when he svus dlftTe'd 
tlie misMon to Spain. This he deenned, and returned to his estate in Maryland, soon 
afterwards leaving the old demoiTiUic party and sujiporting the frec-soil movement, 
which naturally brouglit him into the republican party. 

BLAIR, Francts Preston, ;ni., b. Kfaitucky, 1821; son of Francis Preston, sr. ; 
graduatial at Pi’iuceton in 1841, and b(‘gan thi* practice of law>' with his father in St. i ouis. 
lio was prominent in tlie frec-soil party that supported Van Bivreu for president, andivas 
for a liiiKi editor of the Afit^Honei Democrat. In 1852 and 1854 he W'as elected to the Alissorir! 
legislature; in 1856, elected to congress as a republican; and re-elected in 1860 and 1862. 
Hii entered the union army in 1861, ro.se to brig.gen, in 1863, and resigned ids >ent in 
congress. He servisl through tlie war, being w'ith Sherman on the’“ marcli to the sea.’* 
In iSOG, he was madii colkaitor at 8t. Louis, and Pacific rail road commissioner. In 1808, 
he abandoned the ri'publieans and becaime the democratic candidate for vice-pre.-'.idenl. 
In 1870, he. was simtti.) the IJ. S, senate from Alissouri, and at the close of his term of 
service he returneil to privatt‘ life. 

BLAIK, llroir, an eminent Scuteh divine and man of letters, was b. at Edinburgh, 
A])ril7, 1718. He i-ntered the nniv(‘rsity of hisnativi* city in 1730, w’hero he .soon b«x*ame 
noted for Ids diligenei*; and an Emfyon the BetnUifol, which he w’rote when a sJudwd. 
gave Ids preceptors a high ithfii of Ids ability and taste. In Oct., 1741, B, was Ueeimcd 
as a -loreaciim* of the Establislied churMi; and after occupying successively the eimrelies 
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: ctC Colcssie in Fifesliire^ Ciioongale clviirch in Ediuburo-h, and Lad;,- Tester’s, lie was pr*-- 

^ nioted ill 1758 to tlic highest position attainable by" a Scotch cJ orgy iiitiii— one of the 

J diarges of the High .church, Edinburghr His discourses, %Yhich display little ])Ov/er (sr 

f originality of thought, aud which derived nothing from the delivery of their author, 

'' were greatly admired by persons of the most distinguished oliaracter a,nd eminent 

: rank” in Bcothuid on account of their polished style. In 1759, B. commeneed a series 

[ of lectures on Compodtioti to classes in the university, and throe years afterwards, a new 

chair of rhetoric and belles-lettres, with a salary of £T0 a year, being created by the 
■: crown, B. vras made professor. He held this appointment until 1788, whdi he resigiK'd; 

and in tlie same year xjublished. his which obtained a repii tat ion far bevoiui 

1 their merits, and one that time lias by no means sanctionech His first volume of IStr- 

] 'iiioijs appeared in 1777, with the approval of Dr. Johnson, who had read theui, and 

' proved a great success. George III. showed Ms appreciation of them by ])esto wing on 

J B. , ill 1780, a pension of £200 a"year. He also published tliree other voliiiiies of Sermom, 

I and prepared a fourth, which was printed after his death, ■which took place Dee. 27, 

I 1700. They were all as successful as the first one. Opinion about their merits has 

m^ich changed since the date of their publication; they are now considered as moral 
1 essays rather than sermons. B.’s critical acumen wnis not great; he believed in tiue 

!; autilentieity of Ossian’s poems, wdiich he strenuously defended. 

BLAIB, James, d.d., 1656-1743; b. ScotlaDd. He was sent in 1685 by the bishop of 
j London as a inissionarv to Yirginia, and in 1689 ■was made the highest ecclesiastical 

i officer of the colony. After long efforts, in 1692, he founded Wiliiam and Mary college, 

i of which he w-as first president. He was also president of the council of the colony, 

and rector at Williamsburg. He published many of his sermons and discourses. 

t • BLAIK, Montgomeky, b. Kentucky, 1813; son of Francis P., sr. ; educated at West 

f Point, and served in the Florida Indian w^ar, but resigned from the army and bt‘gan the 

praciicc o'f la^v in St. Louis, where he w- as U. S. district attorney, and (1843-49) judge of 
I common picas. He went to Maryland in 1852, and became solicitor in the federal court 

I of claims. In 1857, he was counsel for the plaintiff in the Dred Scott case; the next 

4 year president Buchanan removed him from his office of solicitor. In 1861, ho was post- 

j master-general in Lincoln’s first cabinet; but w'ent out in 1804, and has since adhered to 

I the democratic party. 

I BLAIR, or Port Blair, the chief British convict settlement in the Andaman islands 

I Indian ocean), on the s.e. shore of s. Andaman, 11“ 42^'n. and 93" e. ; settled as a convict 

I tie])ot in 1789. It has one of the best harbors in Asia, and from its position in the bay 

I of Bengal, is a most important na’^nil and militaiy station. 

I BLAIR, Roeert, author ot The Grape , was h. at Edinburgh, 'V’here his father was a 

I clergyman, in 1609. After completing his education for the church, and traveling on 

] the continent, he received license, aud in 1731 was ordained ministei' of Athelstaneford, 

j Uaddingtonshire, where he lived in easy circumstances till his deatii, in 1746. He was 

i an accomplished and thoughtful man, devoted considerable attention to natural science, 

: particularly botany, and corresponded on friendly terms •with several eminent contem- 

■ ])oraries, among others, Watts and Doddridge. 'To them he submitted thcMS. of his 

])ucm, which he had written before his ordination. Watts offered it to two publishers, 
i v\di.o tliouglit it too heavy for the times, and it I’emained several years imprinted. It 

afterwards attained an lioiiorabic place in the esteem of those capable of appreciating a 
) masculine, tiiongh somewhat gloomy force of thought aud imagery, applied to a pro 

ioundiy suggestive and serious theme. It found a congenial Illustrator in William 
Blalvc (q.v.) B. was succeeded in his ministerial charge by the author, of Douglas. His 
I Boii, Robert Blair, of Avoiitoim, became lord prosidentAf the court of session. ' 



BLAIR-A'THOL, a village in the county of Perth. Scotland, situated at the conthi- 
em'e of the Tilt and Garry, about 30 m. n.n w. of the city of Perth. Blair easth^, the 
a%‘it of the duke of Athol, is situated inn-e. The larch-treck surrounding it are rmnark- 
able alike for their enormous size, and for the fact of their being among llie first planted 
ill Scotland. 

BLAIR-CrOW'RIE, a village in Perthsliire, very picturesquely situated on the e. side 
of _a range of hills, on the right bank of tiie Ericht, 16 m. n.n.e of Perth. It consists 
chiefly of one w'inding street. Pop. in ’71, 4832. It has flax-spinning and weaving fac- 
tories, driven by. Lie Ericht. Pure while marble is found in the viciuit 3 L There is a 
branch railway from Cupar-xVngus. 

BLAIRBYILLE, a t. in Indiana co., Penn., 53 m. e. of Pittsburgh; on the Pennsjd- 
vania railroad, and the Pennsylvania canal; pop. ’70, 1054. It is an important point 
for shipping country produce by canal and rail. 

BLAKE, George Smith, 1803-71; b. Massachusetts; commodore in the U. S. navy. 
He was a midshipman in 1818; lieut. in 1827; commander in 1847; fleet capt. and conv 
mandcr in the Mediterranean three years; capt. in 1855; superintendent of the naval 
academy during the civil war; and afterwards commodore and inspector of lighthouses. 

BLAKE, Joins' Latjbis, d.h,, 1788-1857; b. Kew Hampshire; graduate of Brown uni- 
versity; licensed by the Rhode Island association as a Congregational minister, but early 
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united will! tlie Pipiscopal cliurcli. He established B seminaiy for young ladies in 
Conc.ovd, -wliicli was nnnosed to Bosion in 1822, where he had charge of St. Matthew’.'s 
cluifch. Il<i edited Ihe Lite mi'y the and published tifi^ 

Tt'j't-Jhoh of Geonraphij and Chronology, BhgrapUical Bietionm^y, Family Oychpadia, 
Ldlers on Gonfrmathm, and a number of text-books for schools. 

BLAKE, Robert, a celclirated English admiral, who, more than any other, contributed 
to reuder England mistress of tlie sea, was b. at Bridgewmter, in Somersetshire, whei^j 
Ills iailKT was a merchant, in 1598. An ardent republican, and a man of blunt, straight- 
forward manners, singularly devoid of fear, and of inflexible character, he wms mu<;h 
respected by Cruinwoll, with whom, however, he had no very intimate Intercourse. 
A\lien the civil war broke out, he raised a troop in Somersetshire, and took part in rJl 
i]iip<n-lant actions fought against the royalists in the western counties. In 1644, he sur- 
prised Taunton, of wdiicii place he was^iiade governor, and in that capacit}’’ gtive proof 
of no mean military skill. In 1049, in conjunction with two other officers of elpiai rank, 
he was appointed geiicral of the sea, the two services at that time not being distinct, as 
tliey are now. Tiiis was B.’s true sphere, and in it he soon exhibited transcendent 
a])l,ljty. After destroying, with the exception of two vessels, the squadron of paiaetj 
Rupert, which laid sougiit safety in the Tagus in 1651, B. forqed the i‘oyali.sts to surren- 
der Guernsey, Jersey, and tlie Scilly isles. In Mar,, 1652, he was made sole adniiral of 
iJie licet for nine mourns, and during this year he fought four engagements with Duh/h 
fleets under Troriip, Ruyler, and De Witt. In the first, on the 19th May, the Dutch 
rdrc'ated under cover of darkness, with the loss of one man-of-war captured, and 
another sunk. In the next engagement, a squadron of 12 shq>s, sent to protect the 
herring-vessels from the attacks of B., wmre captured; and in the third, on tlie 28Ui 
Be])t., 3 Dutcli vessels were destroyed, and the rear-admiral taken. On the 29th Nov., 
a fleet of 80 vessels, under the command of Van Tromp, encountered B. with only 40 
(.if the G<R>dwin sands. The courageous Englishman scorned to fly even from odds so 
overwhelming, and the result of tile action was the loss of 6 of his ships — 2ceplure(b 
and 4 destroyed; the I'est, in a .sIiuUoihkI condition, sought safety in the Thames. \An 
1’nmip now had recourse to that foolish act of bravado with which his name is asso- 
ciated: he tied a liroom to the mast-head of Jus vessel, and sailed Ihrougli the channel, 
thus intimanng that he had swept English vessels clean out of it. Tromp little knew 
the indomitable character of B., or of tlie nation of wliicli he was tUc.worlhy representa- 
tive on the sens. By Feb., 1653, B. was at sea again with 80 ships, and falling in with 
Van Tromp wiUi about an equal force, he at once atlacke<l him, and after a tliree days’ 
running-tight, the fbitchman was fain to seek shelter in tlie shallow waters of Calais — 
where the'gr(‘ater draught of the English ships ddtl mjt admit of tiielr following— with a 
los.s of 11 Bfien-ot'-war, siiul 30 of a fleet of merchantmen he had in convoy. '■.Fiie English 
hist only one ship. On the 3d and 4ih. of Jum?, B. rmd his coadjutors, Deane and l^Ionk, 
w'<>n aiiotl^er victory over Van Tromp; but ilHiealth prevented 15. from taking part in 
t])e eiiaagement of the 29th July, which finally .slialt.ered the naval sniiremaey ()l' Br-l!and. 
In 1654, B. was appointed Ipy (fromwell to "command an English fleet indie iMediter- 
raneaii, where lie soon mmle tlie British flag respected by Dutch, Bpanisb, and French 
alike. The dev of Tunis refused to do it reverence. B. attacked his capital, burned 
the 4’urkish fleet of nimi ships which lay before it, accomplished a landing, and with a 
body of about lOOO men. annihilated an army of 3000 Turks. Ho next sailed to Algiers 
and' 'rripoli, landed, and set fn-e all the Eiiglisli who were detainral as .shive.s. He. con- 
<*lu<led alliances highly favorable to England with Yeiiico and Tuscany. In .1657, he 
dcleated the S])aniar(is at bantu Cruz. This was nerhaps one of the most daring actions 
ill B.’s memorable career. With a wind Ihowing right into the bay — which was very 
strongly (hih.mled — B. dashed in, attacked aiul destroyed tin; Spanish galleon.s and s}ij|v 
ping in the liarbor, and, lln.^ wimi fortunately changing, sailed oni; again with a loss of 
only one ship and 200 men. The Spanish loss in men and property was immense, and 
tin*" terror the acti")!] inspired insured increased respect to the English flag, ills hc'abh 
now failed; he returned to England, and dicnl, as his slup entered the harbor fif RIvtu- 
outh, in the year 1657. Cromwell honored Ids memory ^y a sokann funeral proct's- 
sion, and caused him to be interred in Westminster abVjrw. His skill and courage worn 
e<pia.led only by his disint<.!iv^UHi patriotism, sterling honesty, and love of juslicig he 
ia;t only gai'ned" a, flecidtal superiority over England's mightiest naval opponent. ]>ut, by 
the bok'i tactics he introduced, infused that spirit of enterprise which has ever .since dis- 
tinguished the British navy. 

BLAKE, WiLLTAtu, a celebrated engraver and poet, was b. in London, 1757. In 
1780, he pulilished Hungs of Inuoctiaauutd of E.vprrwiice, sJioidng fhe Two Contrary Staten 
of the Mti'inan Sodl, willi about 60 etchings^ remarkable for their peculiar and original 
maimer. The poems wane cfiualiy singular, but many of them exhibited true pallios. 
Some margiiial designs for Young’s Fiffhi Thoughts, executed by E., were greatly 
admired by Plaxmaii. B. lived in the full belief that he held converse wdtli the s])irils o'f 
tlie departed great—junong others, wdth those of Moses,. Horner, Virgil, Dante, and 
Milton. He published numerous etchings, chiefly of religious and cogjiate subjects, 
among the best of wbicii are his llludrations of the BooJe (fjob, and the "illustrations of 
Hair’s Grave. He died (xVug. 12, 1828) in poverty and obscurity, with the coiiviction 
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that lie was a niartyr to poetic Chart es Laml) rcgardo'd him as “one of the most 
extraoixlinarv persons of the age;” and A. C. Swinburne said pf him that he was “ the 
single Englishman of supreme and simple poetic genius of his time.” Sec Life qfB., by 
^Vlex. Gilctirist (1863); i?., by Swiiibiirue (1868); and roeilcal Works, edited by 

\H. M. Kossetti (1874). 

BLAKE, William Phipps, b. Kew A"ork, 1826; gradiiatc of lhe_ Sheffield scientihe 
school; geologist of the Pacitic railroad exploring expedition of 1858, and author of a 
portion of the reports; edited the Mirun<j Magazim; in 1861-63 mining engineer for 
Japan; in the latter yoar appointed professor of miiieraiogy, etc., in the college of Cal- 
if (U'uia, and geologist to the state board of agriculture, lie was commissioner lor tliat 
state ill the Paris exposition; executive commissioner for Connecticut in. tiie centennial 
exposition, and special agent to Alenua in 1873. He has published Ores (nul SUrer 
Miuea, lleport on the Prolimtion of Fredom MetciU, Mrning Machinery, etc. 

BLAKELY, Johkston, 1781-1814; b. Ireland. He was educated at the nniveraity 
of Korth Carolina, and went into the American navy in 1800. In 1813, ho was com- 
mander of the lE'VCJp, a new sloop of war. In his lirst cruise he captured tlie English 
sloop Reindeer, taking his prise into L'Orient. On another cruise lie made several ],)rizcs, 
and captured the Awn md the Jdmanta^ The Wasp was spoken Oct. 9, 1814, but was 
never afterwards heard from. 

BLAKE Y, lioBEiiT, b. England, 1795 ; metaphysician and author. He has published 
The Freedom of the JJimm mid Ma/twm Wills, History of Moral Science, History of the Phi- 
losophy of the Mind, Jlistorlcal SkefeJi of Logic, History of Political Ijiteratiire, and soine 
works oil religions topics, and sporting. In 1835, he was appointed professor of logic 
and metaphysics in Queeiis college, Belfast. 

BLAHC, Le, a t. of France, in tb.e department of the Indre, with a beautiful situation 
on the Creuse, which divides the town into two parts, about 82 in. w.s.w. of Obateau- 
roux. Above B., the river expands so as to form a lake, but at the town it contracts, 
and breaks into cascades with, siillicient fall to turn the machinery of several manufac- 
tories. B. is a thriving place, with cloth and linen yarn mills, potteries, tanneries, 
vinegar- works, forges, etc. It is very ancient, having been frecpiented by the Konuuis. 
Pop.’YO, 4724. 

BIAHG, Le [ivom ante Snpjplcmcnf], at. of Prance, in the department, of Indre, on 
the Creuse, 33 m. w.s.w. from CluUeriUroux. It is beautifully situated, and is a lu-al: 
and well-built town. It was formerly strongly fortided, but the fortifications are dis- 
mantled. Its principal indusli-ies arc tlie manufacture of coarse w'oolen clotlis, and tan- 
ning. Vinegur is also made Ijcre; and there is a considerable trade in the wine of the (11s- 
Irict, and in iron, lish, wood, and pottery. There are several iron-works in the vicinity, 
l^op. ’76, 4724. 

BIAIIC, Mont. S(2e Mont Blang. . 

BLAKO, Auguste Alexandee Philippe Chaeles, an engraver, b. France, 1815; 
head of the department of fine arts in the ministry of the interior, 1848-52. In 1845, he 
began, but has not finished, a History of French Ydunters of the Nineteenth Century. He 
has written biographies of Dutch, and French painters for A, he History of Painters of All 
Schools. He is'also author of The Complete IVorks of Ilcmhr a ndt, Grarimar of the Arts of 
Design, and other Avorks, and is editor of the Gazette des Beaux Arts. 

BLAKCj Jean Joseph Louis, a celebrated French .socialist and historian, wash, at 
Madrid, 28th Oct., 1813. In 1820, he -was placed in the college at Bhodez; in 1830, he 
Avent to Paris, and became a clerk in an attorney’s office for a short time; but in 1882 he 
was Intrusted Avith the education of the son of*M. Hallctte, mechanist of Arras. Here 
he resided for tAvo years, contributing la.rgely, on literary and political subjects, to the 
prrnjrh du Pas-de-Cjalais. He afterwards went to Paris, Avhere he contributed to vtirious 
political papers, and AAliere in 1838 he founded the Pecue da- Progres Politique, Social et 
Liiierciire, in which he laid doAvn in a more quiet and leisurely way his socialistic theory, 
Iji this h(3 brought out his clvief work on socialism, the Organisation du Trardil, which, 
in 1840, appeared in a separate form. The book obtained for its author a wide, enthu- 
siastic po]>ularity among the French onrders, avIio were captivated by the brilliancy of 
the writing, the symmetrical simplicity of the scheme, and Xha freshness of the views 
advocated. The book denounces the doctrine of indiA'idualism — i.e., individual and 
competitive efforts in labor — and advocates the absorpiimi of the iudhudual in a viUit 
“solidarity,” Avhere “each would rcceiA^c according to his needs, and coutiibulo aecortl- 
ing to his abilities.” B. next published (in 1841~44)'a historical Avork, entitled PMuthn 
Franame: Histoire de Dix Am, 1830-40, which produced a deadly effect on the Orleans 
dynasty. Louis Philippe aftei’Avards declared that “1t acted li]-:e a batttndng'ram against 
the bulwarks of loyalty in France.” It OAA^ed its success partly to the exposure it gave 
of tlie scandalous jobbery and immorality of the crown and its advisers, I'lartly to ^ hat 
passionate ardor Avhicli clianged the tranquillity of history into the vchenumce of a 
pamphlet, and partly to its academic pomp of 'style. Tills Avas folloAved by the first 
volume of a Histoire de la lUvolvtion hfancyme, in Avhiidi the author’s aim was" not only 
to dascTibe, from his own point of view, tlie incidents of tlie first revolution, but the 
social history of the ISth century. On the lireaking out of tlie Feb. revolution of 1848, 
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B. seemed likely to play an iiiiportant part. His connection ’with the ^ party of the 
Jl'firnnv journal, ami his popularity with the w^orking classes, led to his being appointed 
a me.niher of the [)rovisional government. He w’us placed by govermnent at the lioad of 
the great commission foj* discussing the problem of labor. At the same time, Marie, 
minister of pu’nlic. works, began — hut wilhoat B.’s co-operation — to establish the so-called 
national workshops, which "were to bring about the realization of the socialistic prin- 
ciple, hut which only proved the hazardous and impracticaihe character of H.’s doctrines.^ 
The iiational woi’kshops l(‘d to the arrest of the 15111 lifiay, 1848, when B, nominailv, if 
not actually, ag:ain played a prominent part. A proposal was made to prosecute him, 
but it was’ negatived iw the national assem])l,y. After the dun e insniTCction, he was 
mraln acamsed, and prosecuted for conspiracy, but contrived to escape to London, where 
he spent many years. During his exile, lie devoted liimself to political ami historical 
liierul iU’cc In i849 appea.rcd [\\i^ Appd(ti(x IJon.neteH GeiiH, and Cfdkhimieikv SociaUdo.^; 
in 1850, P/frp','; fV Wdoiiy- la. JPm’atlon. dr Feiyier; and in 1851, Flufi de CriromlFn^; la 
IFpfihllqihi U)}'‘ et TndirbdhJr,. Tlie work Avhi(;h has secured liini the most enduring rc-pu- 
Uitioii is his Ikdory of ihc Frertch RcwhiUon, written during his residence in England. It 
is characterized by exteiishn,* and original research, wdiieh has frequently enabled the 
author to reverse tlie common verdicts' on liistorieal pta'souages, and to ex'pilode many of 
tlH‘ extra vammt stones of the stormy period of wdiich it treats. In style, it is t‘loqueiP, 
hold, and dignihed; and if its sentlinents do not always commend themselves to the sober 
judgnient of Ihiglish readers, tiiere can be ])Ut one opinion in regard to its candor, 
impTirtiulity, and power. It (*onsists of 12 volumes. On the fall of the empire in 18T0, 
B. returned to Franec, and in 1871 he was returned to the national assembly. B. has a 
great command of the English language. 

BIAI^TCIE, or Blench HojmiNG is one of the ancient feudal tenures in the law of 
Scotland rdatiiig to land, the duty payable to tlie superior or lord beiug in general a 
trifline' sum, as "a, penny Scots, or mere)}’- illusory, as a pepp<TcoriL ‘"if ask(xi only,'" 
althouuli it inav hap])en tiiat the duty is\)f greater value. ^Anciciitly, many estato' in 
Scotland were held, both of 1h(‘ crown and otlier superiors, by tiiis tenure, but it is now 
S(ildom adopted in the constitution of an original right, of property. Sec CiLurrim, 
Tenuhe. ■ ' ■ 

BLAXOHATID, Eiianu^ois, 1758-1809; a French aeronaut wdio made many atlcnq'its 
to buihl a liviiig-intichine. In 1784, he tried a balloon with wings or sails, and a rudder. 
The next year he crossed the EnMish channel by balloon, and the same year invcnt<nl 
the parachute. He came to tlie United States in 179G, and gave many balloon exhibi- 
tions. Two years lati'r, at itouen, he took up IG persons with a single balloon, and 
landed them sably 15 m. away. At the ITague, nniking his GGiU ascent, lie was Btn;ck 
with apoplexy, from wiiicli he never recovered, llis widow jnade an ascent at Paris i i 
1819, wiien her balloon took lire. 

BLANCHARD, Edw aud Lfoian, b. England, 1820; about 1845 he was editor of 
Chatubr.rds London JitnmaJ, and compiler of various guidc.s and hand-books. He wrote 
a number of stories, essays, farces, burlesques, and dramas; ctlited ^Villoughlw’s A/u/y - 
apciim^ wrote the Ifan ’Withoot a JDrduriP etc., and for nearly 50 yoar.s has fuvuishc*'! the 
Christ mas ph\ys for Drury lane theater. He has been more than 15 years one of the 
of X\ii^ had y Tckgrifpli. 

BLANUHAHD, Thomas, 1788-1 8G4; h. Mass.; mechanic and inventor. Among his 
inventions w(U‘e a maclihie for making tacks, one for turning gun-barrels, a latiu! for 
turning gun-stocks and other irregular shapes; a steam wagon, before locomotives w’crc 
used; contrivaiicos to aid steamboats in ascending rapids, and a machine for bending 
large limber. He rec<ived in all more than 25 patents for important inventions. 

BLAHCHB-LYOH, the title of one of the English pursuivants-al-arms. Sec Puusvr- 

'.VANT. . ■ 

BLANCHE OP CASTILE, 1187-1252; daughter of Alplionso IX. and Illeanora of 
England fdaiigliter of Henry 11.) ; married, according to treaty, to Louis, luur-apparcnt 
to till' crown of Pruncu*. After the death of Richard the lion-hearted, the nobles opposed 
to John ollVred the English crown to Ijouis, and his wife urged its acceptance; Imt tiie 
<loath of John endi'd the conspiracy. Blanche was the maitf reliance of Louis when 
hetaime king, and after his iletith slic wuis regmit during the minority of her son, Louis 
IX., during Wiiich time she defea((‘da pow’crful conspiracy to put a son of Philip Augus- 
tins on die throne, Slu‘ aiaiulred Toulouse by treat}, compelled the sulimission of the 
duke of Brittany, and aided the count of Champagne in securing tlie kingdom of 
Navarro, She hiid remarkable executive talent, and personally supervi.sed all govern- 
ment clex'iartments, not exce])ting the army. IVheii her son wu\-s 19 } ears or age, site 
married him to Marguerite of Provence, wiio was only 12; and whenslie yielded up her 
powers in 1256, France wuxs in a most nourishing condition. She again ruled as r(g>’ent 
while Louis was gone, against her strong protest, to the crusade. Louis required great 
sums of money, and wdien finally ho was a prisoner in Egypt further large sums wTre 
demanded for Ids release. The common people of France rebelled against tlie neces- 
sary taxation, but she put them do wm with a strong hand; and in spite of all these 
embarrassment.s .she firmly resisted the encroadimeuts attempted by the church. France 
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1>HS seldom had jso able and esceileat a ruler, or lost one whose death was more inuYer" 
sully lamented. 

BLAKCHIHG Is a process resorted to. by gardeners, to prevent certain secretions which 
ill ordinary circumstances take place in the leaves of plants, and to render tiieni more 
pleasant and wiiolesome for food. The action of light is indispensal.)le to the dccoinpo- 
Hition of carbonic acid by the leaves of plants, and, consequently, to the elaboration^ of 
inuiiy of the substances from which they derive their peculiar qualities; the exclusion 
ol‘ light, therefore, renders them white, or nearly so, and deprives them of jnucii of 
theif natural coarseness and bitterness— as in the familiar examples of lettuce, celery, 
etc. B. is accomplished in various ways, as by drawing up earth to the plants, 
when the louver part of the leaf or leaf -stalk alone is to be blanched; tying the whole 
leaves together, by wdiich the inner ones are blanched in a somewdiat imperfect way, as 
is connuunly done with lettuce; covering with boxes, ])ots, or the like, as the practice is 
with sea-kale; causing the leaves to grow up throiiyh litter, etc. The figure repn^sents 
a very convenient B.-pot, of French invention; it is made of eartlieinyare, and per- 
forated with many holes. B., although so simple and easy, is of great importance in 
th{‘. art of gaixlening, and the usefiihie.ss of many plants very much depends upon it. 
In cabbage" and some other cultivated plants whose leaves form themselves into com- 
pact heads, there, is a natural B. or etioiation. 

BLANC-MAME', so called from its wdiite appearance, is a jelly made of isinglass and 
milk. The following is the ordinary recipe for making it. Take a quart of sweet milk 
or cream, and put in^it two ouiices of the best isinglass, with the rind of a lemon, s, 
blade of ma(;e, and white sugar to taste. Put the whole in a saueepan, and let it boil a 
quarter of an liour; then mix with 6 bitter almonds and 24 sweet ones, beaten into a 
paste with a little water; strain through a piece of muslin; and having let the comjiosir 
tion settle a little, pour into a mold, and turn it out when cold. Soyer gives one ourusjs 
of isinglass to a quart of milk, a quarter of a pound of sugar, a quarter of an ounce of 
cinnainon, a little grated nutmeg, half of the peel of a lemon, and a bay-leaf, prepared 
MS above. B. is also made of calf s-foot jelly and eggs, of arrow root and' milk, etc. ; aiui 
tile flavor is modified to taste. 

BLANCO, a CO. in central Texas; on Perdinalis river; 727 sq.m.; pop. '70, 1187 — 44 
TOlored; in '80, 3o50 ; an agricultural region, chieily prairie. Co. seat, Bianco. 

BIANCO, Cap.b, a- remarkable headland on the wx coast ofxlfrica, in lat. 20“47'n., and 
long. 10 '58' w., the extremity of a rocky ridge (called Jebel-El-Bicd, or White mountain) 
wiiicU projects from the Sahara in a w^esterly direction, and then bending southward, 
forms a commodious harbor called tlie CTroatbay, The bay and town of Aiguin, which 
is .supposed to liave been the limit of ancient navigation in this direction; lies some miles 
to the southward. Soutlnvard to the moutli of tlie Rio Grande the shores are of a low 
sandy cUaraclor, with a current tending s.wx, and prevalent n.e. trade-wind; nortlnvard 
from cape B. to cape Geer, the coast is rocky, with a moderate elevation. On account 
of the cleticiency of good harbors, tlie prevalence of wx winds, and other causes, the 
casualties to shipping are very numerous. The constancy of w. wind on a coast 
almost wiiolly within the sphere of the trade-winds, is Ver}" remarkable, and is 
accounted for by the rarefaction of the air by tlie heat of the sands of the Sahara. The 
im.tives of the Canary islands carry on a prettylucrative fishery in the bay in lioats of 
from 100 to 150 tons burden. Cape B., which is composed of mixed calcareous and sili- 
cious sandstone, was first discovered by the Port uguese in 1441.— Cape B. is also the 
Ufime of several less important headlands in Spain, Greece, America, and the Philiiv 
pines. 

BLAND, aco. in s.w. Yirginia; 830 sq.m. ; pop. '70, 4000—217 colored. Production^! 
agricultural; co. seat, Meehan icsburg. i 

BLAND, a beverage which is— or formerly was — a common drink among the inhah-l 
itants of the Shetland islands during the summer months. It is prepared from the w^hey 
or serum of churned milk, and is said to he an agreeable beverage. Dr. Edmondston, 
in his Vmt) of the Zeilmd MandK as ])eing, wiien twelve months old, per- 
fcH'tly good and transparent; its flavor then bearing a strong resemblance to lemon- 
juice. 

BLAND, Theoboric, 1742-90; an American patriot, descendant of Pocahontas; edu- 
c*ated in medicine ill Edinburgh; practiced in Virginia, and espoused the cause of the 
colonies, He was lieut.col. of Virginia cavalry, and served through the war, being an 
iruimate friend and confidant of Washington. He was a member of congress under the 
federal constitution. He left the ‘‘ Bland Papers,” in wiiidi are many valuable facts 
concerning the struggle for liberty. 

BLANDFORD, at. in Hampden co,, Mass.; pop. '80, 979. It has manufactories 
and a good public library; its picturesque scenery and elevated situation, about 2000 ft 
above the sea, make it a favorite summer resort. 

BLAND'FOBD-EO'BirM, or Market Blakdford, a t. in Dorsetshire, on the right 
bank of the Stoijj*, 16 m. n.e. of Dorchester, It lies in a fine tract of pasture-land, 
famed for its multitude of cows., It suffered much in 1579, 1677, 1718, and 1781 from 
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fire. It is hnilt of brick, and is neat and regular. It was fonnerly famed for its manu- 
factures of bandslrings and lace, tiio X)oilit-lace bringing £B0 a yard. Siiirt-buttons am 
made here. Pop. in 1S71, 4011. 

BLAHBEATA, GfORriTo, the founder of Unitarianism in Poland and Transylvaiii.'V 
was a native of Palazzo, in Tttdy, He bad established liimsclf as a physician at Pavia., 
when he was conipclled, oil account of Ids bcrotkal opinions, to fl}" to Geneva in led?;, 
wliere at brst, audio avoid fiirtiier molestation, lie feigned to agree with Calvin, in 
1558, he went to Poland, li(;pjng to find there greater freedom of thought and 
ST-Jccch; and in 1503 be lielook himself to the court of John Sigismund, prince of Tran- 
sylvania, whose'favorite piiysician he became. Here he exerted himself prudently but 
assiduously to sywead Ins doctrines, and succeeded in forming a considerable iiarty. Tii 
Ids old age, however, the heat of ids proselytizing zeal died out; ^and it is assiirted that, 
to presm've his worldly interests, he even forsook the cause of the Unitarians, and favorc'd 
that of the Jesuits, wlio were in high esteem with the prince. He was murdered in 1590 
by Ids ne])beAv, wliora he bad threatened to disinherit on account of his idtaclunent. to 
the Catholic church. B.’s religious treatises are entirely destitute of importance. 

BLAHE, Sir GrimEUT, a di;4lnguislua.l physician, wash, at BianefielcI, Ayrshire, Aug, 
20, 1719. He studied at. Edinburgh university, and afterwards became private idiysicinri 
to lord Ptodiify, whom in tliat capacity he accompanied in 1780, when Eodney assumed 
die command of the Wivst Inditm siiuadron. On one occasion, when all {he ollieer.s 
were wounded, B.’s lira very was so con.spieiious, that lord Kodney immediately obtained 
for 1dm the appointment of physician to the fleet. In 1785, iio wars elected physician to 
St. Tiiomas's hospital, London, liaving previously been appointed physician- extraordi- 
nary to the prince of Wales. In 1705, he was chosen hca-nl of the navy medical hoanl, 
sjkI w-as greatly iiistnimental in introducing the use of lemon-juice, so effective in pre- 
venting scurvy, into every vessel in the navy; ami in many other ways lie was active in 
pFromoting measures for the prevention or remedy of diseases on board sid]). In 1800, 
he was employed to report on tlic cause of the unhealtidness of the Walehcreii army, 
and the foilow‘ing year he was sent to inquire into th(! e.xqiediency of establishing amivid 
alsimal tuid dockyard at .Northlleet. In 1812, he liad a ba.ronetcy conferred upon 
him, and in the same year tlie prince regent made him his physician inordinary. AViien 
the. duke of Clarence ascended the throne as William IV, in 1830, he made B'., then si 
years old, Ids first physician. B. died June 20th, 1834. He published several valunbh^ 
works, characterized by varied knowledge and originality of thought, the most ]K)pular 
and useful of wdiich are, Ohi^erratlom o)h the JDkicmvH of tycainen, a lecture on Mut^eidor 
.Moihn, Jiiid Mements of Medic, d Logic. 

BLAHES, a t. of Spain, in the province of Gerona, an<I 29 m. s. of the city of tliat 
name, with a port on the Mediterranean. Pop. 5000. 

BIAHK BOBfBS were Scotch securities, in which the creditors name wnas left blank, 
mid which passed by mere delivery, the b(‘arer or holder being at liberty to insert his 
name in lh(; blank spncig and sue for payment. Tlio intention originally was to save 
tlie expense of conveyances, and to facilitate the transmi.'^sioii of the obligation; but 
experitmee having proved that they were cn]iab](‘ of being used for fraudulent, purposes, 
these bonds wen\ by a 8(*ottish act. pa.ssed in 1096, declared V'oid. The act, however, 
excepts from its imovislons Uie notes of trading compatdes, and indorsements of bil].s of 
exchange. See F>oxr), Sj-xhuty. 

BLANK CAETEIBGES. The distinction between Monk and hall cartridges wiil 
found noticed under Caututdoe. 

BLANKENBtTKff, a t. in the du<;hy of Brunswick, 37 m. s.s.e. of the cajutal, is siti>- 
ated on the borders of the Ilarz immntains, at an elevation of 732 ft. above the sea. It 
has a gymnasium, and several charitable and 'educational institutions. Po]>. ’75, 4519, 
chieliy engaged in mining; iron, marble, and dye-earths being plentiful in the surround' 
ing districtsr On the Blankcnstein, a roek^" height immediately adjoining the town, 
there is a palace belonging to the duke of Brunswick; and on tlie loi'ty summit of tin' 
Begimstein, about lialf a mile distant, there are the remains of a large castle, with many 
(“handlers, hewn out of the roek by Henry the fowler in 019. Louis XVIII. resided at 
B. as comte de Lille, 1796-98. 

BLANK VEESE is verse without rhyme (q.v.), and depending upon meter (q.v.l 
alone. The ehissical productions of the Greek and Homan iioets — at least such of 
them a.s have come dowm to us— are composed on this principle; and, accordingly,^ 
when the passion lot imitating (dassical models set in, rhyme came to be looked upon 
as an invention of Gothic liarbarism, and attempts were made in most countries to 
shak(* it off. The first .specimen of blank verse in English is a translation of the second 
and fourth books of Virgil’s MJnefd, by the earl of Surrey, who was executed in 1547; 
but it had been used by Italian and Spanish WTitiTs as early as about the beginning of 
that'eontury. In England, its adaptrdion to the drama wms at once fell, and in that 
department of poetry it soon became and has continued dominant — if we except the 
effort made by Drydcn and other.<^, after the restoration, to return to rh^^med play.'^; 
but in other kinds" of poetry, it w'a.^ not till the n}ipearancc of Faradm Lost (16*67) 
that it could be said to have taken root; and even then the want of rhymes was felt. 
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as the poet expected it would. Many poets have since followed Milton's example? 
ainl English namitivo, didactic, and descripfive poetry is partly in ]wUy in 

rhymed couplets. It is diiefly in “heroic” meter, as itys called—tliat is, in verses or 
lines of ten s^ilahles — that lilank verso has found a tlrni footing. Some, in fat't, 
would restrict the name to lines of ten syllahlea, not coiisidtu-ing it a])p]u‘able to 
sueh meters as tJiosc of Southey’s lliahiha and Longfell(>w’s //eow/yec — Drainutic Ik 
Y. IS cliaracterized by the frequent occuiTenec of a supernumerary syiiable at the end 
of the line: 

Tobelornotitobejthatisttbeqriesp/o;?; 

•Whetiiexq ’tisnolbleriii I tIieDiin<l i 

In Italian and Spanish, B. V. never bccamf 3 popular, and still less in French. The 
German language seems to admit ever 3 ^ variety of blank meter. 

BLAS[Q, 4 JI, Jekome Adolphe, one of the first French ecoiiornists, wash, at Mice, • 
28tii JSrov., 1798, and educated at the lyceurn of tliar city. In 1814, lus family quitted 
Mice, and jminig B, went to complete his studies at Paris, where he becaine ae(]iuunted 
with J, B. vSay, "who induced him to turn his attention to tne study of political economy. 

In 1825, by Say’s recommendation, be was appointed professor of history and of indus- 
trial economy In the commercial school at Paris. On the deatli of Say, he was appointed 
pi'ofessor of indiestrial economy in the conservatoire des arts et metiers, and was 
one of the editors of the JDktl-onnalre de Vludufftrle Mittutjocliu'krr, (Jomi/urndk, ei Afjn- 
0 )k. In June, 18d8, he became a member of the academy of moral and political scieu(,*c. 
The acadeni}^ sent him to Corsica, to study the condition of that coiintiw, and iu^l880, 
to Algiers fdr the same purpose. In 1841, he visited TurkfW, In 1851, the academy, 
which iiigidy valued his abilities, requested him to furnish a complete account of Loudon 
in its hnancial and other aspects. This task he executed to the satisfaction of the mi'a/m 
who employed him. He died at Paris on. the 28th Jam, 1854. B. as a national econo- 
mist, was somewhat inclined to socialism. Like his master, Say, lie was in favor of 
free-trade. In method, he is ingenious; in style, transparent; and even the dry cst dis- 
cussions become interesting, from his lively mode of treating them. Plis principal work?? 
are — Voyage d^im Jeune Frain;ais en Angleterre et cn Jdmm (Paris, 18.24); Jdesfime di 
Ulktoire du Oomvicree et de T Lida sfr k (PeLvis, 18.26); Preek P!aiamtaire dPJeoaonue PoU 
uquf\ precede d'une Introduction Jlkturique^ et suiu (Vune Blograpliie des Pconojnhtes, 
elo. (Paris, 18.26); and, most important of all, the Jlkioire de H Econo nvio Politique en, 
Europe, depuk lee Au-clrm ju'^qu d non jour^s, sume dhirie Bihliographle raimnme cfcii 
Prlnciprmx Outrages d'Econonm Politique. 

BLAHdlJI, Louts Auouste, the hrotlier of the economist, Tvas b. at Mice in 1805. 
He has made himself conspicuous chietl}^ Iw his rabid advocacy of the most extreme 
political opinions. From an early age, he dablded in conspiracy,' and subriiitt(?d lo its 
penalties witli the pride of a inartyT. After the revolution of Feb., he formed tbe 
central republican societ}^ wdiich menaced tiic very existence of the provisional govern- 
ment. He it was also wiio organized the rcvolutiduary attentat of tlie 15th May, tlie aifu 
of which was to overthrow the constituent assembl.v. At the iiead of an excitcMi 
mass, he made his appearance before the national I’eprescntatives, and ■with that melo- 
dramatic love of liberty wiiich makes a French patriot fancy it to be his first and most 
sacred function to emancipate the world, demanded the ■reuascitatlon of the Poluh nation- 
ality! His coadjutor, M. iiuber, went a step further, and pronounced the dissolution 
of tJio assembly. The latter fortunately proved itself strong enough to crush this inso- 
lence. B. was arrested, and condemned to 10 vicars’ im|.n'lsonrnent in Belleisle. Tii 
1861, he was sentenced to other 4 years’ iniprisonment. He appeared again as one of 
the most active spirits in the red republican movement of 1870-71, and once more 
became a prisoner of state. 

BLAPS, a genus of insects, of the ordex coleoptera, the type of a tribe. called fYap- 
Hidee, the species of wiiich are numerous, all of a dark color, destitute of wings, and 
having the elytra or wing-cases united togetlier. They run slowly, however, in com- 
parison with many kinds of beetles, and inhabit dark and damp shuations, feeding 
chietly on dead vegetalile matter. They have tlie power of secreting and emitting a 
brownish, acrid, iiTitating fluid, of a peculiar and penetrating odor, witli wiiich they 
aj.ipearto he furnished for the purpose of self-defense, and which some of th(*m are 
capable of thi’owing to a di.stanceof 6 or 8 inches. Blups unovilmga is a common British 
species, of about 1 In. long, and of a shiningblack color. It is sometimes called Bauk- 
LiTsm Beetle, and Ohurchyabd Beetle, sometimes seems to share with the cockroach 
((pv.) the appellation of Black Beetle. It is a frequent compimiori of the cockroach 
in pantiles and cellars.-— mlmta is cooked "with butter, and eaten by Turkish 
women in Egypt, under the notion that it will make them fat, this being, in tlielr 
estimation, oiie of the chief points of beauty". 

BLARNEY, a village in Ireland, 4 m. from Cork, having a castle built in 1449 by 
Oormac McCarty. Near the castle are the “groves of Blarney,” and on the summit of 
the castle tower is the stone, the kissing of which is said to endow one with the gift of 
coaxing, wheedling, and flattering. Tlie true stone is said to be one in a wuill wiiere it 
can be kissed only by a person held over the parapet. The name has given a noun, a 
verb, and a participle to the English language. 
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Bl/iSIUS, fi f'l'dnt iiiid martyr, T^’-as Ids^hop of Scl)asfe, in Ciippadoda, ■when Lieinni.? I 

iK'atin a, bloody |)ors(‘('Tz1ion ol the Christians. B, left the town, and concealed himself 
in an rjiknown chasm in the rocks, hut hip, abode was discovered l)y Agricohx, while out 
luinting', The saint was eonveyed to Sehasto, and as lie stead'fiislly'" refused to (ieny 
Christ, and worsld'p tin* lieatJicii gods, he was put to death (JllG a.d.) with eircunistanees 
of the UKyst iiurihl cruelly.^ At one period, his worship must have been widely dilTused, 
judging from i1h', extent of teri'itoiy over which his relics 'vvcrc scattercAl. The wooh 
eondxers ehaiiu iiim as tiieir patrovi, for the singular reason tiiat he was tortured, among; ' 

other instruments, -\\ith a wooheomb. At Bradford, in Yorkshire, there is a septennial 
})roces.-h)n of dial craft on his day. The practice of invoking St. B. in cases of sure 
tiiroals, is stiid to Inue originated in tlic cireuinstanco that, ■when young, he aaveil the 
only sou of a ihih "idow from being choked by a fish-bone. It has bec 3 U con;iectur{ d, 
howerer, tlud. the wooi-comh has probably been mistaken for a fish-bone, and ihat the , 

etoiy of tiie lieli widow’s only son is simply a myth elaborated in explanaiion of the cir- : 

comslance. bfc. B.’s day is the od h'chruury. - 

BLASPHEMY is an ofi'ense against C4o(I and religion, by denying to the Almighty hi?} [ 

lieing and proviilenco’; or by eoiiPameilous repruaehes of our lirnd ami Savior Jeans 
(iirs-t ; also :dl prohmo s( oiling at the iJoiy Siaiplures, or ex}>o.dng them to ridicule and ' • 

C{)ntempt. Seditious words, moreover, in d'*rogatimi of tin; eshibiislimi religion may be 
prove<i under charge (U' ];las})}iemy. Tisesc a!! are otleiises pnuisbable at emnmon law 
by line and imprisonment, or other infamous corporal inunslnnent ; for Cliristianity i.s 1 

held to ])e p.'irt of t he laws of England; and a b1ar.[)henious libel maybe jtrosecuted as i 

an oUensc at eommon law, and }mnLsiied witli line and imprisonnieiih in Oathercoie’s j 

ear.e, tried at York, in 18bvS, wlim’o the di'daidant, a clergyman of tiie church of Ehig- 
land, Vv'as ]>roNeeuU'd for a libel on a Eoman Catholi<t nunnery, and in wliich be also 
made' a vioieni attack on the tenets and the morality of fne Bomaii Catholic church, it 
was liiid down by the judge xrho tried tiu^ ease (the late Ijaron fVklersoii), dial a ])erson ? 

may, without iajing liable to prosiicution for it, attack Judaism, or j\Ia]ionnnedaiiisin, or 
even any sect of the ('Jiristian religion, save the e-tahllslied religion of the country; and 
the only reu'^on wiiv the latter is in a ilillerent situation from tile others is ijeeanse It 
ihv form osA Ax/ by kn;, and is tln.-refore a part of the eonslilution of the co-nnlry, ' 

J>uT any gvma'al atttick on Chrhihuiiiy is also tlu! subject of criminal prosecution, ] 

because Chrlslianhy is the ])ublic rc-liglon of the country. Tims, as an on'ense against ■ 

religion, B. nmy as^aune one of two forms: first, eitl'ier as against the aitieles and CTeeds J 

of the established ehurcii ; or secondly, us against a disseni iiig cornniimlty, in the libel 
agaiiK-t wliojii, a general at lack on the (.’hristian religion is inv()lvcd,- ''(’he B. must in i 

some manner leave been overtly and publicly declared, cither by a speech on some pul;- ■ 

lie occasion, aar ly the act of publlcaiion in print. ;a 

Tf!f‘ haaiich law ryanling tills ojTense is now very much the same. The old severe 
Scotch a.ct.s, one parsi'd in l&d, and another in lObo," 'wliich provided capital ]mnli-;hmeiit 
for o tie UK'S of this ilc^'cription, wow* rc})ealed by the 53 (4co. IIL c. 1(10. Tiie punish 
mentis novv arbitrary at common law; a.nd by t h ■ d Geo. iV. e. 47, the punishment of 
B, is furthew rc.stneteii, and made tlie sa-me as in Ehigland. It is also enacted by t.ie 
st'cond seciimi of that act, that a pm-son eonvie-ted of a second oifensc may be ad.juliged, 
at the discretion of the court, either Lu .suffer the punislimcmt of hue or ’imprisoiiinctit , 
or bodi, or to lie h ( a i nked Wio, country; but die piuvl.sion a.s to llie pimislimcnt of bniiisls- 
ment is repeah'd by the 7 lYill. IV. c. 5. I'iie late.st and most reinarkahle iUmdi-ation of 
the Scotch law regarding this olTense, is a ease that 'was tried before die liigh court of 
jnsdeiary in 1843. Tiie iirisoner, wl.o defended hiraf?eir, was acem ed, convicted, ami 
sentenci^J to iTuprisonirient for fffteen month.s, for publishing profane, impious, and 
hluspliemoiisbooks, containing a denial of tiie truth and airihority of the Holy Scriptures 
and of the Hiristiaii religion, and devi.sf'd, contrived, and intended to ridleufe ami bring 
into contempt the same. In the course of die trial, the prisoner endeavored to justify 
his conduct by quotation.s from the Bible, whicJi, he maintained, v.arrantcdtiic langaagV 
of the blasphemous works in fpiesdon. But the court would not allow such a line ed 
defense, and the lord judiee-clerk (die hih’ riglit lionornble Jolm TFopi*), in eharu'ing tl e 
jury, pointed out licit the indietnient i-harged that the wiekcil ;tnd felomotu puifficaidon 
of such works A a, erime, and that llierefore the jury w<‘re not to consider tliemselves 
engaged in any theologiea] discussion, but .simply in trying whether a known and rec 
ognized oliense .against the law liiul licen commiHed. Elis loiTlsIiip proceeded further to 
expound tin; law as fallows: “Mow, the laAV of Seothiiid, apart from all questions of 
clnircli establishment or church government, lias deehired that the Holy Scriptures are 
of supreme authoniy. It gives every man the right of regulating Ids fahli or not by tlse 
standard of the floly Scriptures, and gives full seo'pe to private judgment, regarding tlm 
doctrines coruairKal therein; but it expressly provides that all ‘ biasphemi'e.s shall la* 
suppressed,’ and that they vdioymblish opinions ‘contrary to the known principles of 
Christianity,’ may be lawfully called to aciamnt, and proceeded against bv the eivi'i 
magistrate. This law does not impose upon Individuals any obligationsa.s to their belief. 

It leaves free and Independent tlie right of private belief, hut it" carefully protects that 
which was established as part of the law, from being brought into contempt.” The 
learned jiidg(3 also observed: “i think it also my duty to add —as a putt of the [prison- 
U, K. II.— 40 
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or s] address was directed against tlie policy and e^rpediency of tlus pro3ecution-~-that^ 1 
think it was a most proper and fit prosecution. 1 aaye no doubt ot the enect tout will 
result from this prosecution; because, thoiigli, in his adverLisement and atidiyss, this 
individual declares that headdresses himself chietiy to the ■working-classes ol fScotlaiul, 
yet 1 am sure that he deceives himself if he imagineB that that is a class winch would 
easily part with their belief in those trutlis, which are perhaps more valuable to tlami in 
this life than to any other class in the commniiity. There may, indeed, be a class of 
j'ktsous, like the prisoner at tbe bar, in situations above that oi the W'^orking’-classeF5, 
young men whose education is imperfect, and their reading misdirectea; and it is h 
save them from tbe miscliief of these opinions that it is uecessaiy the la^v should tak 
Us course. See HELiaioN, Ofpensi-:s Against. 

IILASPHEMY (see ant^^). In the United States, besides tbe common law^ there are 
many statutes defining B. ; but they all hold it to consist in ivords regarding the Deity 
only. It is defined as purposely using words concerning God calculated and designed 


to 

ake 


(.amlidence in him, Blasphemy is a misdemeanor af common law, for which special 
punishments are assiamed in various statutes; but a temperate discussion in vvlilch the 
existence of God is denied is not an offense. Gross innfaiutyis blasphemy in a lesser 
degree, and it is punishable in most of the states, but the law is seldom eni oreed. 



BLxiSTE'MA, the embryo of a seed, or the radicle and the plumule with tlie parts 
which connect them. Biologists apply the term to the rudiiiiental mass from which tis- 
su(3 is formed, 

BLAST EUEJIACE. Many costly experiments have been tried of late years in 
order to determine, along wutli other related questions, 
tbe best form of the blast furnace in winch iron is 
smelted. Which is the most servlceabie forai is as yet 
a very much disputed point ; but, according to the pub- 
lished accounts, furnaces of the uunsual height of 80 to 
100 ft. give, as a rule, the best results. TheiT are t'vi'o 
types of blast furnaces, irrespective of differences in 
their forms, as regards tbe wary in whicli they are cou- 
striicted. Some are built wuth thick wuills, either , 
entirely of brick or of brick and stone, liooped with 
iron, forming massive towei's. Otliers, again, are 
formed of compaiatively thin brick wuills, ami depend 
for their strengtli on au'ontcr iiialhailile iron easing, in 
which case they are called eupolu iimvdCVB. I’he fur- 
nace A., in tig. 1, article IitON, is an example of tlie 
former, and the annexed ligure represemts one of the 
latter kind. 

The varions parts of the furnace are distinguished 
as follow'; A. is the or l‘ 0 (h/, gi'uei’ally t‘Uher in 
the form of a cone or cylinder, orYonaiwiiat fiarrel- 
shaped, in wliicli case, the portion maiDf-^l B is not 
distingnisl able from the shaft. B. is calhal the W/ov, 
and is the part of the furnace wbi<*]», from the high 
heat to wdiich it is exposed, usually gives wuiy first. 'H 
is the hearth, £ind 0 is the tinineUhead, which, how- 
ever, is usually wumtimi; when tiie rrumth is clo.v.d by a 
bell and cone to save the gases generated in the fur- 
nace. P is the charging platform, and (-J, Q, the openii'gs through wddcdi the ore, fiud, 
etc., are fed. These 'materials are brought to the platform by hoists, inclines, or level 
gangways, according to the situation of the furnace. Just below the bosiies there are 
four or live openings in the circumference of tbe tvyem 1, and another for the arrange- 
ments required for tapping the furnace. xVs respects the latter, a is called the tymp- 
ai-ch, immediately below which is placed the tymp its If, (‘onslsting of a ns-tangulir iron 
box containing water in a coiled pipe. The hearth is prolonged in tbe <iireetion of ilie 
(lamp-plate d, and the space between it <and the tymp ishlh-d up with sand or clay, in 
w'hich there is a (diannel for tbe escape of slag. In the dump-pkite is plawCd the tapplrap 
hole, i, through which the molten iron is run off. The pipe at convcjys the blast, pro- 
duced by a powerful blowing-engine, and heated to between COO'”’ and 1400" h\ In 1875, 
there were in Great Britain 093 blast-furnaces. Bee Ikon. 

BLASTIKG-. Before gunpowder was invented, the separation of masses of stone from 
their native rock could only be effected by means of the hammer and wedge, or by the 
still slow'er method of fire and w'ater. In soft and stratified rock, wedg'os are still used 
for quarrying stones for building purposes, but in hard rock, dr where regularity of 
fracture is no object, .gunpowder is universally employed. There are two kinds of B 
—first, the small-shot system; and second, that of large blasts or “ mines ” 
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The siiKill-sliOt system (consists of boring holes into the rock, of from 1 to 6 in. in 
diameter, an{l of various depths, according to circumstances. In hard rock, this is done 
by a steel pointed drill, struck by a hammer, and turned partly round after each blow, 
to make the hok.^ cylindrical. The addition of a little water serves to preserve the 
tcrn])cr of the boring tool, and makes the I'oek more easy to cut. In soft rock, when 
ever tin? hole is to be vertical, a “jumper” is used; this is a weighted drill, winch acts 
merely by its own weight, when let fall from about a foot in height. The powdered 
stone'is removed at intervals by a “ scraper.” The rate of progress varies, of course, 
witii the hardness of the rock. At Holyhead, the average work done by three men in 
hal’d quartz rock, with in. drills, is 14 in. in depth per hour; one man holding the 
drill, and two striking. After the hole is bond, it is cleaned out, and the jvowder 
poured down. A wad of dry turf or hay is put over the charge, and the rest of the 
hole “ tamped,” or tilled v/ith ])roken stone, clay, or sand. The shot is fired by a length 
of Bickford’s patent fuse. When it is desirable to prevent the stones from flyiiig alxuit, 
when the shot is fired, a shieltl of l>oiler-pUile, or of brushwood w^eighted, niay be laid 
over the hole. 

Small sliots may be tired, even under water, by inclosing the charge in a tin case, 
with a tube of ]) 0 \fder reaching to the surface; oiyin a canvas bag, well tarred, tied at 
the neele round a, length of Bickford’s fuse, wliich burns under water. The charge is 
inserted in the drill-hole; and the weight of the superincumbent water acts as tamping. 

in removing the wall b(h.ween tin' "old and new Shadwudl basins of the London docks, 
shots were fired under water wbhin a few yards of vessels lying in the basin, byiising 
moderate charges, and by keeping a raft of timber floating over the hole, as a shield to 
prevent anything flying iipwards.' 

The voliiiic baUery has been used for tiring shots, chiefly under water, since 1839, in 
wdiieh y(iar it was employed at the wreck of the Royal George and at the Skerry vore 
light-house. 

When a large mass of rock lias to be removed at once, or where a steady supply has 
to be daily furnisiuHl of ii-regnlavly broken stone, for breakwater or otiier purposes, 
recourse niu.st in; had tf) large blasts, or '“mines.” The greatest isolated exmirpie of this 
kind of blasting was the overthrow, in 1843, of the Roimddown clifl at Dover, By 18,rt0b 
Ihs.of powdm*, in three separate charges, fired simultaneously by voltaic electricity, ilut 
by far the grandest system of B. by mines is to be seen at\hu quarries for supplying 
stone to the breakwater at llolyiiead, where small shots having been found iniideijuate’ 
large mines were introduced in 1S50. 1'hese large blasts are of two kinds — “ siudls” 
sunk from the top of tiie rock; and “headings,” or galleries driven in from the face. 

Tlia .slmfl-holes are 3 ft. long by 4 ft. wide, of vaiious depths, according to the height 
:>f the rock, but seldom much exceeding GO ft. The deal-box, with the charge of pow- 
der, is placxal in a chamber cut at one side of tlie shaft, so that the tamping may not bc‘. 
in the direiU upward line of fire. The tamping consists of the stone and debris wliich 
have out of the shaft; and the wires from the battery are protected from injury by 
being laid in a groove cut in a batien placed up one angle of the sliaft. 

It is evident that tin*, same point in the rock may be reached as well by a heading or 
gallery ilriven in from the face of the rock, as by a" shaft from tJie top, and often by u, 
shorter route. Readings are made 5 ft. higli by 3 ft. Gin. wid(*, and are driven, if pos- 
sible, along a natural joint in the rock. The direction of the gallery is changed and 
sunk at parts, to prevent the taraping from being blown out. Four men can", on the 
average, drive 5 ft. run of heading per w’eek; but cannot sink ubo^'e 3 or -4 ft. of shaft, 
wiiieli has a greater s(>c}ion:d area, and is more inconvenient to work. in. 

The charge of powder may be divided and placed in two or lnor{^ separate chambers, 
and it is belter ihu.s to spread a heavy charge over a length of face, than to iiav {3 it in 
one sp(U,, at a gretder disUmce from the face than about 30 feet. 

The eliarges for these mines vary from GOO Ihs. to 13,000, and even more, pounds of 
powder; and tiie produce is from 3 tf> G tons of stom; to the pound of powxler, accoriUiig 
to the density of the rock and the position of the mine. 

Besides the quarrying of stone, B. is used for military objects, Or where total deslruc- 
tjon is aimed at, and an excess of powder is little, or no objection. 

0.f late years great improvements have been eflectcsl iii tlie production and applica- 
tion of explosive agents other than gunpowder, whkdi iatter, until lat<*ly, may be said to 
have been exclusively used for tlie purpose of blasting. Hitro-glycerine (q.v.) and gim 
cotton (q.v.) were discovered within two years of each' other; but while gun cotton ""as 
irmnediaiely applied to industrial purposes, nitro-glycerine Avas destined to remain a 
chemical curiusity foi- about 10 years. 

Dyiiainito is a ])r(;paratinn of nitro-glycerine and porous earth, in the form of a pasty 
mass, which, without malerially impairing its explosive properties, lias the effect of 
rendering it perfijctly safe to handle. 

One of the most i;elebrat(xl apj>Iications of boring and blasting to modenx engineer- 
ing was the driving of the Mont Cenis tuimel See Tunnel, 

BLASTING (rode). The processes of blasting are essentially the same here, as in 
Lurope; but the deve]opraent.s of mining, railroad building, and improvements in 
navigation, have I’cndored necessary some very c.xteasive operations. The most impor 
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taut was, perhaps, the removal of the reefs in the East river, at Ilallett’s point, near New 
York, known as the *‘Hellgate improveirient. ” The rock to be removed extended more 
than 100 yards into the river, greatly narrowing llic channel and rendering navigation 
extremely difliciilt. The plan of operation wnis to sink a large sqmire shaft on the Long 
Island shore from which the rock projected, and to run into the rock at a- proper dejdii 
long galleries radiating from the place of entrance like the lines of an expiinded fan. The 
entmnee shaft was nearly 100 ft. square, and its bottom v/as 32 ft. below low water. 
Nearly 20 tunnels were bored in all directions, extending from 200 to 240 ft., and all 
were connected lateral galleries. All the excavated rock was Iniuled to the entrance 
and hoisted to the surface." The work was completed in Sept., 1870, and made rcauly for 
bliisiing with more than 52,000 pounds of explosive maieritd in many tlionsands. of lioles 
drilied"for the purpose. The explosives were dynamite, reudrock, and vulcaui powder 
The firing was by electricity. On the given day a quarter of a million people found their 
way to points on land and water where the explosion could be seen. When the eventful 
moment arrived, gen. Newton, the engineer in charge, took tlie liaiid of Ills little girl, a 
mere infant, ami with it pressed down the key b}r which tlie battery was fired. There 
was a rumbling or shaking of the ground, tlic rising of a great mass of water from 20 to 
40 ft. ill the air, a few small stones thrown a little higher, an immense mass of smoke, 
and all was over. Millions of tons of rock had been sliattcrcd, and the noise and the 
shock w^ere less than wmuld have attended the simultane(>us discharge of halt a dozen, 
iield-pieces in the open air. There was so much doubt and ignorance about the possible 
effect of this explosion that many people living one, two, and three miles away left their 
houses and took xiositions in the open air, through fear of wide-spread ruin. ^Hie wmrk 
was completed successfulljx and after dredging but the broken stone the navigation of 
the channel was greatly improved. In previous years much has been done in tiie harbor 
of New York by surface-blasting, i.e., lowering to the face or to some ci.’t)\ice of a rock 
cans filled with nitro-glycerine and exploding it by electricity, the effect being to gradu- 
ally wear away the rock. The great work of the Butro tunnel (q. v.) was another triumph 
for American engineering 

BLATTA, Bee Cockroach. 

BLAYE (ancient BUma), a fortified seaport of I'rance, in the department of the 
Gironde, 20 m. n.n.w. of Bordeaux. It is built on the right hank of the river Gironde, 
W'hicli at this point is about 2.t m. in breadth, at the ba.se of a rocky eminence crowned 
W'itVi a strong citadel. The town is further defended by the two forts of Pate and Medoc, 
which command the passage of the river. The port of B. is a very busy one, al] Inward 
vessels being required to anchor and deliver the manifests of their cargoes; and many 
outward-bound vessels lay in their provisions here. B. has manufactures of linen and 
woolen, glass and earthenware ; a considerable export trade in corn, wine, brandy, oil, 
fruits, soap, etc., and tribunals of jurisdiction and of commerce. Fop, (.1870} exclusive 
of garrison, 3801. 

BLA'SOH, BLA'ZOIfEY (Ger. hhmn, to blow, as with a horn). These b.eraldic terms 
originated in the custom of blowing a tnunpet to announce the arrival of a knight, or 
}).is entrance into the lists at a joust or tburiiament. The blast was answered by the 
heralds, who described aloud and cxjfiained tlie arms borne by the knight. B. and B. 
thus came to signify the art of de.scriljing, in technical terms,' the objects (or charges, as 
they are called) borne in arm.s — their position.s, gestures, tinctures, etc., and the manner 
of arranging them on the shield. 

Enlea of Blazomng. — As heraldry, though' an entirely arbitraiw, is a very accurate 
science, the rules of blazoning arc observed on all occasions with the most rigid precis- 
ion. The following are the most important: 1. In blazoning or {Icscribing a coat of 
arms, it is necessary to begin with the field, mentioning the lines by which it is divided 
— pir pale, perfefis, etc., if such there be — and noticing if they are 'indented, engrailed^ or 
(belike, it being taken for granted that they are straight, unless the contrary be men- 
tioned. 2, There nimst be no unnecessary repetition in lilazoning; thus, wiierc the field 
is blue, and the charges yellow, wm sliouid say, amn\ a crem'nit between three stan, or, 
thereby implying that both the crescent and the stars are or, 3. For the same reason, 
where a color has been already mentioned, and it is necessary, in order to avoid ambiguity, 
U) re[>eat it in describing a subsequent charge, w'e say, of the first, or of the secoiid, as 
the ease may be. Thus, we should say, asure, on a saltire argent, three water hougrfsof 
the first, thus avoiding the repetition of the word azure. 4. ‘Again, recurring to our 
first example, it w'ouldbe an error to say, three stars to'ith a creseeni between them, because 
we must always begin’ with the charge which lies nearest tiie center of the shield. 
5, Wliere the charges are of the natural color of tlie objects or animals represented, 
in place of describing the color, you simply say i.e., of the proper or natural 

color. 6. Another general rule in blazoning, or rather in marshalingcoat-armor, is, that 
m'Otal shall mver be placed upon metal, nor color upon color. 

The rules for blazoning separate charges, wlietiicr animate or inanimate, are indi- 
cated in the descriptions which will be found of them under their respective heads. See 
OriDiNAKrES;, also Bab, Beni>, etc. 

BBEACHIKCt (Ang.-Sax, Uacan, from Uaec, pale, bleak) is generally understood to 
the process of whitening or decolorizing cloth; but the term is also applied to the 
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i^rcolorfziiu’’ of mc.a Hiibr^tafioos as tlic fixed oils, Irish moss, etc. Until alioiii the ciasc 
dr'llie l^tire., n. (lepemleb n})r>ii liie natural bleaching agencies present in the atmos- 
phere and in the sun’s rays. The usual plan was to spread out the cloth ou a gM‘ai:,s-Beld, 
called a, bleaching-g'reen; and to continue sprinldlng it with water several times a day. 
(fter beiiiu' thus exposc-d for several months to the action of aii^ lig^ and moisture, 
the cloth was remhired wliile. The process was necessarily tedious and occupied much 
valuable laud, tind for this reason a large quantity of the cloth recpiired to be bieached 
was "sent lo Holland for that pur])ose. A particular kind of linen, which was regular]}' , 
sedt to ilolhrnd, recoivf‘d on that ucc,ount tiie name of Hollands; and another variety of / 
linen, v/hich, from fiueiiess, was generally spread on the Jaetter grass-tields or lawns, , 
receiv'd I he title of An improvement in the preceding process was to dip the - 

cloSh oecaHloiially in weak alkaiin.e lye, or solution of an alkali, such as soda in water, 
which stop voas called after which the cloth was spread out on the grass for 

some weelLs, and regularly jiioislened with water, this stage beuig styled crqjUng; the 
cloth was then soald^d hi sour milk and water, which was called uouriug, and again 
(^iposcd on grass to the action of air and sunligiit. B 3 krepeatiagthe bucking, crofting, 
iaid s(>i!ring' opcralh>ns several 11 joes, the bleaching was very much hastened, and the 
amount of land occu[)hid In hliiadong-greens lessened. The next improvenKnit was the 
introduction of (lilut<3 .Milphiiric acfddustead of sour milk, as tlie souring agent; and this 
was so eid?ct mil, that it lc,-,scnc(l dm tunc required for B. from about eight months, 
which was the original time, to about four months. 

Till very recently, it was thought that the agent in this natural mode of B. wa 
entirely resident in the sim’s rays’, but the discovery of the substance called ozone (q. v.), 
wiiicli' possesses viu-y powm'fui B. properties, and which in greater or less quantity 
exists in the air of country districts at all times, has led to tiie opinion, now held by 
chemists, xliat the B, vdiich* takes place wlicu the cloth is moistened and exposed to the 
air is mainly duo to the ozone present therein; ihougii the elieurical rays which accom- 
pany tlic iuniinous rays of the sun may assist in the B., and also aid in the formation of 
the ozone. That the ozone has ver\’ liuich to do in open-air B., is observable fi’om the 
fact that in town distriijts, where little or no ozone exists in the air, cloth is never 
bieaciicd wdiite. # 

In the year 1785, Berthellct, a (Ixstinguished French chemist, discovered the xiower- 
fill B. properties of dihivam (jpv.), and’ immediately thereafter it was snggeshal that 
chlorine would be useful in the B. of cloth. At the tiust, tlie g;as chlorine rvas cm|)Ioyed, 
ami being dilTu.scd \n tJio atmosphere of a vessel or small apadtment, cloth Imng therein 
was stieeuily hleachfyl. It was found, however, that the chlorine, wdiidi bleaches, or 
destroys color by unitliig with die liydrogen of the coloring principle and thus decoiii- 
po.sing the color, could also unite w’ith the hydrogenof the iihre(see Lignin) and destroy 
or render tender the textile fabric*, bo long as cblorine wa.s cnqhoyed in the gaseous 
state, it was veiy illOicait to usi? It of such strength as only to destroy the color, without 
also rotting tiie cloth. It was then sngg(?.‘^ted, Ifiat us chlorine was'.soluble in wuiter, to 
the extent of two volonie^ of chlorine gas in one volume of cold water, the soIuUon of 
chlorine might be ejnplo}cd. But although clilorine water wa,s found to act ellidently 
ami sah'ly whim thesoiiilion was of the proper strength, it v;as very dillicult ahvays to 
make it of the same strength, and more so to jireserve it when made; as tlie least expo- 
sure to light causes more or ie.ss of the (‘iilorine to unite with the hydrogen of tlie 'water, 
forming hydrocliloric acid, which docs not poss(*ss B. properties. After att€m])!s to tlx 
i tiie chlorine in alkaline solutions, it was found that dry slaked lime was an admirable 

ab.sorlxT of chlorine gas. The matcnal ]iroduced from the union of chlorine with dry 
slaked lime is known as the ehlovide, of lime, or hleaehuifj poirAn' (q.v.), and this is llu! 
substance vvhidi inis ccml inuerJ frmii ITbl) up to the present, time to be the great artidciai 
r bleacher of cotton and iliieu fabrics. It is not servicealde in tiie destruction of tlie color 

of wool, '^.ilk, or the oils and fais; sudi materials being bleudied by tiie emploviucnt oi 
other agents, as will be afterwords noliced. 

^ BLUAoinxG Ob' (JoTO)N AM> iJXKX FAHRirfi. — Tlic substnncc.s requiring to be got rid 
of in the })urillo;iti(ui of coMon ami linen elolh are (1) the organic coloring matter iiatur- 
a’ly presmit in tlie iiher (2) resinous and fatty bodies, also inlierent in the tiber; (8) weaviws’ 
dressing and ]ierspiration taken upiiuring tl;e process of .spinning; and (4) certain saline 
or earthy substances. Thejini .diiyc in the B. is the singeing of the cloth, which is 
accwmpli.slied liy drawing the <'lolh raiu’dly over a red-hot iron cylinder, or a numerous 
.scries of gas jcLs, whicli ljurn olT the minute particles of fiber, re.seiiibling in appi’araucc 
short^ hairs or down, and leav(* the cloth perfectly smooth. The mmnd .sfayc is the 
washing or scouring of tin? cloth, wlilcli coii.sists iii rolling up the pieces of calico or 
linen into bimdh's like coils of rope, and tlirowiug a nunihor of pieces into a large vat 
among lukewairm wah.a’, and a,i]ov;ing them to lie till fermentation beghi.s, ami proceeds 
some length, whmi the* cloth is taken out, and thoroughly washed in tlic da.sb-wlicels; 
wdiieh are large horizontal cylinder.-; divided into several couqiartments, into cacli of 
wljifh a .stremn of water k(‘eps immiisg while the wheel is turning. The third nletye is 
boiling with lime-water, or huekiny, Idie ap-jiaratus employed is called the h&vkikg or 
ouckivy kk}\ nml eonsist.s of two cymqinrtmcnts. The lower part is a boiler containing 
the Hme:W{ 5 ter, and the urpun* pM-f ;t f apaeious circular tank, info whicli the cloUi iii 
bumlles, as it comes from the dush- wheels, is placed. By an ingenious arrangement, the 
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iiiTie-water is alternately forced np,^l)y tlie compression of tlie stenm, tiiroucdi a pipe into 
the upper compartment, and falls in a shower upon tlie cloth, tiirougu wliieli it perco- 
lates and sinks again through perforations into the boiler, to be again propelled into the 
upper compartment. Instead of using lime alone, a mixture of lime imd carbomU<i of 
soda (NaOCOo) is occasionall.v employed, whicli acts by formiug tlu^ inert carbonate of 
lime or chalk (CuOCOq) and caustic soda (NaO), which poss{'SSes higli daergent proper- 
ties. The chemical action which the boiling lye exerts oii tlie cloUi is in the fonuation 
of a soap wdth the resinous and fatty substauecs naturally inherent in tlu' cotton or linen 
fiber, or communicated to it in the process of weaving, the greater portion of which is 
detached Irr the lye in the Iniekinfj I'ier and ultiimilely removed by a subi^apient washing 
w ith water. Tliis takes place either in the dash- wheels, or in a mere efieetual washing 
{irningement, consisting of a series of boxes or vats of different depth.^., ]i]aced side by 
silks into W'hicli the cloth is made to dip successively by passing oyer and under two 
sets of rollers. As the cloth moves on from the lower vats to the higher, it is passing 
from the soiled water to the more pure, as a stream of pure W'utcris kept constantly 
running through the vats from the higher to the lower. fourih dagd'm 'B. is the 
souring or cliemicJdug in dilute sulphuric acid, of the strength of one gallon of the acid 
to from 35 to 30 gallons of water. The weak acid liquid isjmt into a large stone ynt, 
and the goods are steeped in it. The acid acts beneficially in removing the remaining 
traces of the lime-soap which have adhered to the cloth, and a second washing in water, 
followed by bucking or scouring in soda lye, and a third washing in winter are generally 
found necessary to obtain the cloth in the condition best suited for the subsequent opera- 
tions, The fifth stage is clieinicHng %oith B, liquor, obtninod by dissolving B, powder 
(q.v.) in wrater, and allowing the impurities or insoluble matter to subside.^ The B. 
liquor is much diluted with water, and the cloth is steeped in it for about six hours, 
then taken out, and allowed to soak for other six hours in a second vat containing 
water, after which it is drawm out and exposed to the atmosphere, when the carbonic 
acid of the air sets free a portion of the chlorine from the B. powder, imbibed by the 
clotli. The sivth stage is another souring process, during wdiich the cloth is immersed for 
about four hours in a steeping vat, containing dilute sulphuric acid of the strength rang- 
ing from 1 to 8 gallons of acid in 200 gallons of water. This acid liquid, as it soaks the 
doth, encounters the B. liquid wdiich previously saturated the fiber of the cloth, and the 
a(*id combining with the lime of the B. liquid, liberates tlie chlorine, wdiich attacks the 
remalninp: traces of color and removes them from the cloth. 

The elotli, on being removed from the souring- vat, is boiled -with soda lye, w^ashed, 
and again treated with dilute sulphuric acid, which more effectually removes tliedeconr 
posed" coloring matter. It is thereafter thoroughly wmshed, passed through rollers to 
remove some of the water; then introduced into the hgdro-e.rtractor, to get rid of the 
water more effectually: and lastly, the clotli is dried by being suspended in the air, 
by being passed over a series of heated tin rollers, ealied sfcdui cans. In the ordinarj 
course of B., cotton loses about one-twenlielh of its •weight, and linen about one-third ' 

After the B. operations have been successfully performed, it is customary to proceed 
to ihe fim’shing of tlie cloth, wdiich consists in, firstly, passing it through a large mangle, 
where tlie crumbled piecaj of cloth becomes smootii; secondly, dniwlng the cloth over 
rollers, which cause it to dip in a trough containing starch; thirdly, drying the starched 
cloth ; and, fourthly, passing it through a large inangie or eulcnder.consisting of a series of 
rollers alternately of polished cast iron and solid paper, and which not only smooth out the 
cloth, but communicate a fine glazed surface, .such as is generally exhibited in bleached 
cloth when purchased. The cloth intended to be printed upon or to be dyed is not 
starched or calendered. The operations connected with the B. of cloth by chldiine exert 
no injurious effect on the health of men and women engaged in tlieni. Some of the 
bleach-works near Glasgow^ are of long standing, and give regular employment to sev- 
eral hundred women. The rapidity wdth wliich the B. by cfilorine can be carried on, 
may be understood from the fact, that wdion pressed for time, it is no uncommon thing 
to bleach, finish, and return to town 1000 pieces of cloth witinn 48 hours. Yaliiable m 
many respects, liowever, as is the rapidity of B. by means of chemical agents, it must ho. 
ndmittcsl that the process exerts a certain weakening effect on the clotli, and tliat, afhn* 
all, B. according to the old method on the grass is preferable. Grass B. is therefore still 
in use where time admits, as also for cleaning linen and cotton appurci in domestic wasii- 
ing. See Washing. 

Bi.fachino of Woot. is never accomplislicd by B. ])owder, but recourse is had to 
sulphurous acid, wiiich disguises tlie color of tlie wool by combining with it to form a 
colorless compound. Originally the wool is contaminated with a greasy substance called 
tlie golk, which naturally exudes from the skin of the shce}i, aiul this unctuous matt(*r 
mainly consists of a kind of soap soluble in water. The fii'st stage in the B. of W. is to 
get rid of the yolk, which can be done by long-continued washing in water; bnt as this 
is tedious, the general plan is to steep the' wool In a vat containing one part of stale urine 
md five parts of water, then boil for some time, and ultimately strain the wool and wxasli 
well. The agent in the stale urine which acts upon the yolk is carbonate of ammonia 
and this acting upon the oily matters forms a soap which can be readily washed away! 
When woolen cloth is to be bleached, it is customary to substitute carbonate of soda 
(washing soda) for the stale urine, and this forms an alkaline lye. which performs the 
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siiraepavtas the caihonate of ammonia. Soap is sometimes used an auxiliary. The 
iivcond ^^fageot bleaching wool is place in a small wooden 

nparlinent, in which tlio dnmp cloth is snsperxled in regular folds from the roof to the 
lloor, and a small ptin of ignited sulphur being introduced, the doors, etc., are firmly 
closed. There are little openings round the sides of the chamber, for the adniission 
of air, which 4‘an be closed at pleasure. The sulphur (S) in burning take up two atoms 
of oxygen from the air, forming; sulphurous acid (SO 2 ), wliich is the bleaching agent; 
and in about 24 hours the o])cra.tion is fmislied, and tlie woolen material only recpiires to 
he Ihoroughly wuslied with water, which may contain a little potasli or soda. Whore 
the wool is naturally high-colored, it is necessary to repeat the yarious stages of the pro- 
cess sexxTnl times before the bleaching is coiniplcle. Instead of applying sulphurous 
acid ill the gaseous form, a solution of it in water is sometimes used. An economical 
method of preparing tlie solution of sulphurous acid is to introduce a mixture of sulphate 
of iron and sublimed sulpliur into an cartlieuAvare retort, and apply a low red beat, when, 
sulphurous acid is disengaged, which is passed thimigli a vessel containing some porous 
matter, sucli as moss, to retain mechanical inpHiritics, and then transmitted tlirougli a 
series of bottles containing water, w'licro it is dissolved to the extent of forty volumes 
of the gas for every one volume of the xvater. The bleaching of wool by sulphur- 
lius acid is not so com])h‘le as the bleaching of cotton or linen by chlorine. In tlu!; 
iattcr case, the color is destro 3 'ed, lait in the former, the sal plmrous acid merely coni- 
ines with the coloring mailer to produce a colorless compound, from which the color 
ean again be revived, either hy soaking the wool in a dilate acid, such as sulphuric acid,, 
or a dilute alkali, such as soda, lleuce it is that new woolen clotli or garments, such as 
tiannoi, blanket, s, and underclothing, though almost colorless when purchased, yet after 
being wasiicd sevend times, return to their natural yellow; for the soda used, as well a.s 
the soap wliich contains })otash or soda, destroys the colorleuss compound foi'ined in the 
liixture of the wool during the sulphuring, and resmsciiates the original color. 

Bleaciuno OF Bii.K is carried on in' a manner very similar io that pursued in the 
bleaching of wool. The silk has naturally a good deal of wax^ accompanied I)}" oil and 
coloring matter, enveloping the fiber, and the silk stuffs are repeatedly boiled in water 
containing a little soap or carbonate of soda, the alkaline nature of the solution being 
occasionally tempered l>y tiie admixture of some bran, which eon tains an acid. When 
well scoured and wasluid, the silk is obt.ained white enough for many kinds of printing: 
])ut wliere it is desirable that a pure white be obtained, the silken stuffs are introduced 
into a vei\y weak solution of sulphurous acid, and thereafter thoroughly washed. 

Ollier subslances ein])ioyed in the art.s and miiiiufac lures are subjected to a process of 
bleaching; us tlie rags whicii are being manufactured into paper (q.v.), the palm-oil 
which is" being converted into candles (q.v.) and niglit-lights, and the straw ((pv.) of 
which hats or fiomiets are made; bat the details c>f the processes followed in tliese and 
otiuu' operations, will be described mure properly under their respective headings. 

BIiSAOIilHO- l?0Y/BEE, a combination of chlorine and dry slaked lime (see Bleach- 
I no), was host manufactured on a largo scale in Glasgow "by Mr. Charles Tenuant, 
who obtained a, patent for its ];reparalioii in 1799. The sub, stances cnqdoycd in pre- 
preparing the eliloriue are common salt (chloride of sodium), black oxide of manganese, 
and sujjliiiric acid. I'he operation may be conducted in one oi* in two stages. 1’he 
vessel used i,-i a siilk Tiie whole apparatus is made of stronj| sheet lead, 01 * of cast iron, 
or of grooved stones fitting closci^'. The more g;cneral plaBi.s to have tlie upper part of 
lead and the under part of cast iron. Tlie lower third of thc3 still lias usually a double 
jacket, or dcuhh.^ walls, hetwu'eu which steam is admitted througli a pi])e for heating die 
contents of the still In ii.-lng llie apparatus, 100 parts of black oxide of manga jeso 
(MnOa) and ITiO ])arts of common salt (ISaCl) arc introduced by an opening In the to)>, 
which is closed by a watei -jo'nl : iiSi> ]jarts of sulphuric acid (SOrs), of specific gravity 
1000; are then poured iu by a funnel, and on the admission of steam into the jacket, 
chioriiie is evolved, and Issues by a tube at the head of the still. The theory of the 
clianges that occur in tlic still is re]>i’eseiitcd in the following table, there being two 
eijiiivalents or atomic weight. s (k' sulphuric acid for one equivaleut of each of the othei 
ingredients: 

Cliioridt. of sodium (^ToCl) J §!; 

(O 

Oxide of mamranese (MnO.j) s Mn 

.(O 

Sulphuric acid (SO 3 ) SOs 

Sulphuric acid (SOa) SOa 

MnOSO.,, mOSOa, 
Sulpnateof Sulphate 
manganesev of soda, 

-V— -y;,., J , 

hft m 8iiU. 

The pipe which carries away the chlorine gas is connected with a stone or leaden 
chamber, into which it enters at one or more points, and the chlorine, entering, conuis 
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ni contact with dry slaked lime in fine poAvder, with Avliicli the fioor of trie elianibcr m 
covered to the depth or some inches. The chlorine is rapidly e.bsorhc J by the lime, 
which, when the absorption fiags, is stiiTcd from time to time by woodm rakest The 
\ roeess must iiot be sillov/ed to proceed too quickly, as much licat Is m'olved during the 
combination of tiie chlorine Avith tlie lime; and if tire temperature of die ciuimber rises 
beyond 110” F., the power of eombinalion is very much lessenetl. 

The rauterial which is left in the still as a rosidiuini, consisting of the sulphate of 
manganese and the siil|)h;ite of soda mixed together, is comparatively worthless, and 
accordicigly it is found more economical in large cliemical Avorks to divide tlie proc(jss of 
tiie manufacture of B. P. into two stages, at (nicli of Avliich the residuum is of (‘(unmer- 
cinl Use, and caii be worked up into marketable p;rodaots. The first stage is to licnt the 
;ornmo.ii salt and sulphuric acid together, wlien 113'drocliloric acid (q. v.) is dl.-;engagcd hi 
dm gaseous state, and is received in proper vessels, and the sa4)l’iate of soda— -from wlih'li 
commoti soda (q.v.) is prepared — is left in the retort or still. The hydrochloric acid t])ris 
obtained is then placed along with the bhick oxide of manganese iii the sliH, and on the 
sieiur..-iieat being applied, chlorine is evolAmd pind is conducted to the lime chamber, 
Avhile chloride of manganese and Avater are left in the still. The decomposition is stated 
thus: ■" . ■■■ ■ 


Hydrochloric acid. . 
Oxide of manganese 
Hydrochloric acid. . 


{ Cl, Ghlorine yofg. 

■ 

' O 
Mn 
0 
H' 

01 


MnCl, 
Chloride of 
manganese, ' 


HO,: 

Water, 


HO, 

Water, 


left in the retort. 


The chloride of manganese can bo returned to the condition of black oxide of man- 
ganese, and used again and again. See 3 Iang/i]S;ESE. The B. P., ]n‘epaivd either in one 
(ii- two stages, contains, Avhen freshly and fully manufactured, generally belAvecn oO and 
40 per cent of chlorine, and the sireuglli of any sample is determined t)y the jn’oeess of 
chloriinelry (q, v.). Tlie composition of B. P. is expressed V>y the formula CaCl+CaOC’lO, 
and it is regarded as a double salt of tlie cliloride of calcium and hypochlorite of lime. 
For its employment as a decolorizing agent, see ELEAcmixa, 

BLSAX, LendseuH (tVnfniffs, a small fresli-Avatcr fish of the family of cyprimM' (q.Ax), 
of file same genus AAUth tlie roacli, dac**, minnow, etc. t^ve Leucibcfs. It is seldom 
more than G or 7 in. long; in general form it resembles the dace, but is more elongated; 
the dorsal fin is placed furlhcf back, and the base of tl.ic anal fin is longer; the nose h 
pointed, the under-jaAA" tlic longest; the scales are of moderate size, and licautifiilly 
striated; the back is of an olivaceous green color; the sides, belly, cheeks, and gili- 
covers, shining silvery white; all the fins; nearly Avhitc. The tail is forked for half its 
length. The B. is fo\ind in many of the rivers of ihiropc. On the iirnca" suruice of 
tile scales of the B., as of Avhite-bait, roach, dace, etc., a silvery sul)stance. from which 
they deriA^e their beautiful luster, is found in such alnindnnee as to be mueli used for 
making arihicial ]>earls (q.v.), the white beads so common in ladies' liead-dresses, aiul 
similar ornaments. That obtained from the scales of tiie B. is prefernd to that of 
tdie roach mid dace, but is inferior to that of tlie Avliite-bait. it ri ml ily separates from 
’ihe scales when tbej' are soaked for a time in water, and settles to tlie bedtom of tlie 
Yes.sel. Small glass tubes are then dipped in it, and it is iiijecb-d into thin liohoAA^ 
glass beads of the requisite forms and sizes, which are placed in a current of air to 
drv, and are sometimes further filled Avith wax.— -Tlic B. is singularly liable (o be infested 
])y a s]H*cies of lape-wonn. 

The B. is an inhabitant of most, of the English rivers wliich conlain roach and dace. 
It is a very restless, lictivc little fish, constantly plyying aliout the top of the, Aval er, in 
search of small files and other food. A snmll piece of bread ca.st into the water becomes 
speedilj" surrounded )>y a shoal of them, and it is amusing to watch llano darting to 
mid fro at it Avitli increasing pertinacity. It i.s not ordy a pretty little fish, bul is, 
AA'ithal, delicate eating: and a dish of weli-cooked B. is scan‘ciy inferior to gudgeons. 
Therv should be cooked in the same manner as sprats. AAfiiich 'they rather resemble m 
shape and ap])earance. The best AAXiy to catch B. Is to angle for them with a single 
gentle and a light -quill-float, the bait being aliout a foot under water; they maylic 
caught Avitli very small flies, and ail tlie more easilj^ if the hook be pointed Avith a gen- 
tle. They are so active tlmt the angler cannot strike too qultfidy, and Avhere tliey 
abound they form good preliminary ])ractioe for the young fly-fisher The iieighbor- 
inx>d of running drains are veiy favorite resorts for B., and the angler can soon deter- 
mine If there be any about, by 'casting on the Avater a handful of bran, when, if there 
be any* they will inimediately rise at it 
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BLS2S (nllied to hnJh—lM. hvUa, a bubble) are transparent bladders or blisters of the 
euf.lcle, wiiich insljj Hitar a,ppf‘nrauc*e in some forms of fever, in eiysipelas, ami in dis' 
orders of ihv (ro/j'divr* upporalus. Tiiore are three Viirielies of C. iv<!ugnized by plivsi 
oiaiis: 1. mi'd. fb, wideii vary in size from a pea to a huzel-iiut, ocbi-r on the h:c(% 
iK'^dv or arm", and leg’s of teelhing inrants, and of young* persons avUu Imve indulged in 
unripe rniit. They g(ai(n*tiiiy diseharge the elear^^lliild they coiitahi, and li'eal up 

again in ll>roe (,r four da}^:!. 2. The tedious B., which most cominoniy afl‘e(!t. aged and 

weakly persons, n re semi as an eruplioa of numerous red elevations, 'w’l'cli eidarge (o 
tire. si:a ot‘ a pea, eo'ntaiiung xi-de yeliow serous fluid. These vesicles multiply to smdi 
:!n CAttad tiuLl Ihe su-lTerer is di-'turh/t cl at night from the irritatiou, and slight febrile 
altacks 1‘urilier ([(.‘bihiute him. tl. b 1 e solikiry bleb generally selects old women for its 
viechns, and u'lpearii, after much tiugiiag of the skin, us one largo vesication, and bursts 
in 4d Imurs, leas lag a supc-rlicial sore. 

Tiie tn'nimef't consists in eorroctlug the secretions, limiting the diet to what is farina- 
nus and easy of digestion, eoohng drinks and tonics. For local treatment, the irri- 
laicd surfaces" a>'c Lo be sootiied ly poultices and water-dressings. 

jdLFC'SOE, a co. in r.o. 'Tnincssoe; draiijed by Seqnateliie river; Si^Osepm.; ]')op. ’70, 
4570 — 70'0 ('oh.'rcd. Surfacci I’ougli; productions agiicuioural. Co, seat, Pikesville. 

]?LVT>,‘*'OE, Ajae.r!;T xhLvrcn;, ll.d., b. Ky., 1800; graduate of West Point; served 
as hcijtemiiit of lufaiiuny but re'signed in 18‘d2, l)ecoming professor of malhemulics 
successively in Kc-nyon eoligge, in i\Iiami university, ami iu tlie university of Vir- 
ginia. During the rehellion he was assistani secretary of war in the soiUJien'i confede- 
racy. lie has pu])lh'lu (I severad tlieological works, Ims been a frequent contrilnitor to 
pjcriodlcal im\ ie\v*s, awd is now the editor of tiie Soai/icrn Jitck w, a dicLliodist magriZlue. 

BLEEBIHO- dviiiorrhif/i'^) is one of the most serious accidents wliich can happen to an 
nninird, ami constitutA-s tiie most, anxion;’, (‘cmpliratioii iu surgical opmutior.s. As there 
is hut a limitiMl <j[iianfjiy of bl(j(jd ui llie body, and as tlie sudilen escape of a large por- 
ti(ni of it is sulilcicnt, to cau.se death, evtiry one should be instructed as lo the measures 
vrliicU expevieuee iias sho’vvn to be the inosi ellicient for prevcjiting a danger “'.us loss of 
blood. 

B. may be eillier from a wounded artery or yein, or from a raw surface; aiul it may 
be In t]}e form of a geneuil oozing from the surface of a sore or a luucoiis iiiembrane. 
We siiall c.onsider the.«o varieti{,.s sepanitely. 

Ai'terki! B. is uav^guizeol by the llorid redness of the blood, and iy its Issuing from 
the cut vessel j.'c?* or ly jerks. There are excepjtioiis to this, liowever. 'When an 

artery bus been lied, aiid bhedliig occurs from below tlic ligature, the tlow of bloixl is 
contimjfms, and of a duj’k color. ^ 

11' a large artery he wounded, the first gush of blood maj,^ prove fatal, but in general 
thoi-aitieiil lainis, and mitun' takes advantage of the respit'e to place the c,ut artery in 
circumstance,-' as favonible as possible to the preservation of life,; viz., tlie artery draws 
up within its sheath (.^ee Airnuiv); the blood, no longer impelled vigorously by the 
heart, clois betweem the cut cad a.ud the cellular tissue surrounding it; the inner and 
mlddii* cuats not only retract but w,vd.ract, and anotlier clot forni.-i witiuu the arterial 
tube. Tiiesc clots — Trrdclg with the fain1ne.ss and the contraction and reluiction of the 
artery, are tCiined natural /(irnxa 2 sAii^/cyhlood-stoppens)--“ar^^^ suiheient in many ea.ses to 
prevent a recurrence of the B. ; hut such a happy coucurreiice is m')t be depended on, 
ami wc nui,;t he prepared to adopt some of the' many surgica-l^^or artificicd means for 
n^stniining the ilowof blood tlh adhe.simi (q.v.) can occur helweeu tlicjcul surfacesof the 
coats of llie artery. Tlie [n'ineipal ‘airglcal means arc: 

Jhimaf<'t?i(i V'/hJoh may be dip plied ly pressing the fu.gcrdip on the place 

wiicnee the blood i,s seen to ilow, and may be kept up by pads of lint, or u coin of con- 
venient size wmpped in cloth, and si^cured with a bandage to the part. 

Prvs^iur Oil the artery above, or a,s it comes to the cut ])ari. Tins requires some 
kaowlcdgo of anutojny, but not more than any intelligent per,'i 03 i may easily anpaiue 
I'luis, pres, sure oa the inside of tiu*. rirm, about uiid’vay between it,s frc'.ui and buck, will 
press the bimdikd artery (q'.v.) aga.inst the bone, and arrest any ])h\^*diiig from wonmls 
<d' die forearm ami hantl. Pressure on the middle of the gn/in with a Ihumb phu?cd 
crosAwi.sc will control the stream of lihaid iu tlie femoral artery, so that none can escape 
from any wound below wliero Llie pre.^sure is made. 

Pressure on llie course of the ve.ssel may be very elhcionldy effected by tying a hand- 
kerchief roumi the lind) above w’liere it i,s injured,* and theu'iiiserting a kick and twist- 
ing it snlUcit-nlly tight. This i,s the principle of the original tmirniquet, w'hich was 
invented ly .llofel, a French surgeon, at the siege of Besau^on, In 1074. He got tlie 
iitea from seeing how cardun's lightened the roties which secured bales of goods on 
their carts. It has been modified from lime to time. At present it consists of a strap 
and buekle, a p:id which maybe adjusted over the course of the artery v/ouiidcd, or likely 
to be {'.lit in an o[)eration, and a .screw by which the strap may be tightened as llie sur- 
geon may deem neciissmy. 8ee TouiUHiquu’r, The olqections io presKU fa as a means {)f 
aiTe-dlng jiemoirluig<\ are. that it is very painful, tlmt it include.s the vein, and thereby 
engorges the limb with blood, and may cause mortUication, if continued for any length 
of time. 
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ActuaV^ cavUry, or hot iron, is occasionally nseM in bleeding from a bone, or at 
some points where pressure cannot be eilicleiitly applied. It is llie oldest method of 
stopping bleeding, and until the 16th c., was much in use; but its abuse and tlie natural 
horror felt for it by botli patient and surgeon, liave almost banished it from the list of 
surgical liaimostatics. If used, the iron slioulcl be at a ^^'llite heat, tlio yround presscal 
for an instant, and then the iron should be held in cont;ict wifii the bleeding vessel. It 
causes an .eschar or slough, with shriveling of the artery; and if the latter be small, it 


effectually stops the bleeding, until tlie eschar drops oh', whem the vesse,} may ])c found 
still 'pervious at the wounded part, and the danger of bleeding he as gj*eatas a.t jirst,. 



for its applicatiol'i. Sec Liuatuke. 

Another method was introduced by the late sir James A". Simpson of Ediiiburgli. 
and has been already extensively used. He termed it acu-pressure, or pressure from a 
long needle or pin inserted from Avitliout, so as to press tb.e artery between it and the 
tissues. The pins are removed after 24 or 48 hours, the period being proportioned to 
tlic size of artery to be secured. This new plan promises to supersede the ligature, in 
amputations especially, where the vessels can be easily secured, and where occasionally 
tliey arc found so brittle from disease (see Atheiioma) as to break under the pressure of 
a thread. 

Venous B. is recognized by the dark color of tlie blood, and its continuous flow, 
fh’essure is gcnerallyl'ouud sufficient to arrest it, and it should be applied directly over 
tl)e wounded part. Ligatures are not used to secure cut ends of veins, as inflammation 
of the lining membrane of these vessels is apt to spread along them towards tlie heart 
(see Phlebitis), and produce dangerous symptoms, and very frequently fatal results. 
'Fhere is not the same objection to tlie use of acfi-prcssure pins. Of course, if a large 
vein is wounded in a part where compression cannot be readily applied, the surgeon 
should have no hesitation as to tying it; and if it is not cut quite 'through, he may pick 
up the cut edges in a forceps, and tie them so as to still permit a flow of blood through 
the vein. 

OoMug from cut surfaces of course partakes of the characters of venous and arterial 
B., but there is no vessel sufficiently large to demand a ligature pressure,. The actual 
cautery and cold may then he used, or one of the many styptics, the strong perchloride 
of iron may be specially recommended; it may be applied on lint orasjiongc; or astrin- 
. gents, such as alum and tannin; there are also the pulf-bail, mushroom, agaric, and 
matico leaves, cobwebs, felt, etc., whieli act mechanically, and owe tlieir reputation 
chiefly to the pressure used in their application. Some persons have a congejiital ten- 
deii(*y to bleed (the hcmorrluigic diathesis); if such a one have a trifling cut,’ or have a 
tooth pulled, he bleeds perha,ps to death. A prudent surgeon will not perforin cutting 
operations on one of a hemorrhagic family. 

B. from the free surfaces of mucous rnembranes occurs when they are much con- 
ge.sted. (Ine may have fatal hemorrhage from the stomach, and yet "no open vessels 
may be found after death, even on the most careful examination. "lu such a, case, wo 
must trust to cold and internal remedies, such as acetate of lead combined with’ opium. 

Bleedixo- or Bloodletting. — Blood may be drawn from a vein (phlebotomy— vciue- 
sectio), or from an artery (artcriotoiny), 

Tlie veins most commonly opened for this purpose are those at the bend of the elbow 
(see Ahm), buttho-e of ihe lower limbs are occasionally selected. The patient slioiild 
be placed sitting up in bed, as he may lose a dangeroms amount of blood without show- 
ing tlie usual premonitory symptoms," if his head 'be kept low. 

flflie venous return should now bo obsti'ucted by a bandage, and when the veins 
swell, one should be selected, steadied witli the left thumb, and slit obliquely with a 
lancet; the blood allowed to flow till the desired quantity lias escaped, or till faintness 
comes on. The surgeon’s thumb should now be replaced on the cut in the vein, and 
kept there till the bandage is removed, wlien a small pad of lint and figure of 8 bandage 
will sufficiently prevent tlie bleeding, and the wmund will speedily heal. 

Phlebotomy was at one time hahltualiy resorted to in inflammatoiy diseases, or such 
as were thought soj and even when tlicrc was no positive disease, it was often applied 
periodically at particular seasons, as .spring and autumn, as a hj^gicnic precaution. A 
great change in tins respect has taken place in medical practice; as physiological 
knowledge advam^es, the opinion seems gaining ground that abstracting blood from a 
si<*,k man gives him but temporary relief, and renders him less able to combat Avlth the 
disease. When there is a wound of tlic cavities of the body with internal liemonhage, 
venesection is very useful in lowering the heart’s action, and perhaps, according to the 
old theory, in exercising a derimtim influence on tlic wounded vessels. Jwical B. is 
effected by cupping and leeches. See articles on these. 

Artcriotomy is generally performed on the temporal artery, by a transverse ctit about 
half way through the vessel When the required amount of blood has been abstracted, 

5 completely cut across, to allow of its ends retracting and healing. If this 
neglected, an aneurism (q.v.) would form. A compres.s and bandage should 
head for a day or two. 


it oiio'ht to bf 
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ELEETv, Friediiich, 1798-1859; a celebrated biblical scholar of Germany, educated 
at ihc university of Kid, and in Ikudin, uinler de Wette, Keander, aM Schleku^macb 
In 1818, lie was tutor in theology in tlui university of Berilm Soon afterwards he pub- 
li-bed cssayt, on the Ovifjhh (uid^ Ckmpoxifion of the Sibylim and on t^iQ AnthorslLip 

ionl l>e>o'fin of tfic Jjook of JJ a) uel, in which he attracted attention by solid learning, thor- 
ough invcstigatioji, and candor of judgment. After suffering loss of place from some 
unjust suspicions uf a, political character, in 1839, B. took the chair of theology in the 
newly founded university of Bonn, wliere for 30 years he labored with constantly 
increasing success, by reason of the tlniroughness of his investigations, the impartiality 
of Ink judgments, and the clean.K3SS of his methods of presentation. In 1843, he was 
promoted to the otHce of consistorial councilor, a distinction not since conferr<‘cl upon 
aiiy the(/logian of the Reformed church. He died suddenly of apoplexy, having given 
his regiihirdec.turc on the previous day. His defense of the genuineness of the gospel 
of St. John is rcgardinl as one of the sUongest that has yet appeared, and his critical 
]a])ors on the Acw Tostainent <ue among tlie most important contributions to the main- 
tenance of the evangelical failh that the time has produced. liis greatest work is the 
Vooiiiooitary o/i the A-pisUe to the Ilebrew^^ Many of his critical works 'were published 
after bis deaUi. 

BLEElv, WiLTiKLvi IlEiXTiTCir iMnAXUEL, 1837-75; son of Friedrich; distinguished 
for reseurciics in llie languagjs of Africa. He was educated at Bonn and Berlin. In 
H55 he went with bisliop (lulenso to Ratal; the next year he settled at Cape Town as 
interpreter to sir George Gray, and he died there. Among his works are the Vomhalary 
of the MifZamMque Lonyudye, I handbook of Afncun, AuMralimi, and Polyriesian Philology, 
Coniparalice Urainniar of t^outh African Languages, Hottentot Fables and Tales, etc. 

BLEI'BSEG, a t. of Austria, province of Carinthia, in the circle of, and about 8 in. w* 
of Yillacli, pleasantly situated in the valley of the Drau, or Brave, near the celebrated 
Bleiberg (Lead .Mountain). The pop. ’69,4001 in number, are chiefly engaged in the 
mines of the Blei!)erg — front which 1500 to 1800 tons of lead are annually obtained — and 
in washing and smelling th(* ore. 

BLEMYES, or Blicmmyes, an ancient African people, in and around the Libyan 
d{.*sert. In the Xld c., wJjlle Egypt was under .Roman rule, they made predatory incur- 
sions into that jn'ovincc, and Diocletian made important concessions to them. They 
wer{3 powerful and annoying as late as the 7th c., and old authors tell strange stories oY 
their savage appearance and habits. It is supposed that the Ababdeh, the Bisharcen, 
unci other tribes are their descendants?. . 

BLEIIBE (Gcr. hleudea, to dazzle), a name given to a number of minerals composed 
<.‘hiefly of sulpiiur and of certain metals, all or almost all of splendent luster, at hsast in 
fractures and the faces of crystals. It is also very often po])ular]y applied more exclu- 
sively to one {.»f these minends, to which alone, perlmps, it originally belonged, Ziis’C B., 
<jr Oaj{Xi-:t B. ; als(.t calbni, aecordbig to its chemical composition, mlphuret of 
Among EiiglBh miners, it is known as blnck-jnvk. It is abundant both in primitives and 
i!i secondary rcjcks in many parts of the world, and is often associated with g:alcna 
or iead-ghuicc. It contains about G6 parts of zinc and 33 of sulphur, and is used 
a^ an ore of ziih: (q.v.); Init the rcdiictioi} of it is attended with diflicnlty, wiiic.h inuch 
diminishes its value. It is usually Ijrowii or black, sometimes red, yellow, or green. It 
occsirs both massive and crystallized in rhomboidal dodecahedrons, octalujclrons, and 
tetrahedrons. Maclcs, or twin crystals, are remarkably common. It is very britth?; 
iH'foiv? the blow-pipe, it decrepitates violently, but only fuses on thin edges.-E-MAi\G.A- 
KKSK B. is a rare mineral, composed of sulphur and antimony. — Aktlmoxy B., or 
nniimoiiy, is also a I'are mineral, composed of sulphur and antimony. — Ruby B. is a 
name sometimes limited to pyrargyrite, or red silver (see Silveb, Ok.ksof); sometimes 
extended as a sort of generic t.erni to include a number of other mlmanls composed of 
sulpiiur and metals, among which are cinnabar (q.v.), realgar (q.v.), andorpi*ment(q,v.). 

BIESfSAtJ, a village of Franco, in the department of the Tonne, about 29 m. xv.s.w 
of Auxerre, eelebrated as the }>Uice wdiere Tureime gained a victory over the Prince do 
Gonde in 1652. 'Po\\ ’76 1433. 

BLEl'HEIM (G(?r. BUndhehu), a village of Bavaria, 23 m. n.n.w. of Augsburg, memo- 
rable in connection with Marlborough’s great yictory over the French and Bavarians, 
Aug. 13, 1704. battle, however, did not actually take place hero, but at a village 

in the vicinity called Hbclisladt, and is known to the Germans by that name. Franco 
and Bavaria, on tlu* one ] in rid, stood opposed to Holland, England, Austria, Savoy, 
Portugal, and the German <‘mpire, on the other. The French and Bavarian army con- 
sisted of 56.000 men, commanded by Tallard, ^larsin, and the elector of Bavaria. 
Opposed to it was an army of 52.00() men, under the command of Marlborough and 
prince Eugene. Tlie French and Bavarian generals had no idea that the allies would 
acton the offensive, an<l accordingly, wdien, about two o’clock in the morning, on the 
13th Aug., the line of the allies put itself in motion, they believed that it was about to 
retreat. ” Even at seven o’clock, when the heads of the eight columns advancing imd(‘r 
Eugene and Marlborough became visible, Tallard regarded the wdiole ]irocee<ling as a 
stratagem to cover the retreat. When the mistake was discovered, the army was hastily 
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drawn up in battle-array, and foiiglit dauntless courage; but at five in tbe attcr- 
loou Marlborough broke tb rough the line of buttle, and vron a victory most complete 
and decisive, ^lie Frencdi aiici Bavarians left about 10,000 killed and ^voimdod on the 
field, va;?t numbers were drowned in the Danube, and about ]o,000, including I’ailard, 
were taken iMsoncrs. Altogether their loss w'as (estimate J at btdNveeii dO.OUO and -10,000; 
120 pieces of cannon and 800 standards were captured. The loss of the victors 
amounted to about 5000 killed and 8000 Vvounded. Xear to B,, also, the French defeatctl 
the Austrians in ISOO. 

BLEHHSIM B’GGl, or MABLBOBOtiOH Doa, a small and very ])eautiful variety of ^span- 
iel, much resembling the King Charles spaniel ppv.) in form and general appearaneb, but 
differing in the color, which is avhite, with orange or faiue-colorcd marldngs. In weight 
it should not exceed fve pounds. The B. spaniel is the pipuime of Biiff'on.^ It deriv(‘S 
its Bngllsh name from Blenheim palace in Oxfordshire, the seat of the dukes of Marl- 
horough, where the breed has been preserved since the begiiming of the ISth century, 
These"^dogs are sometimes sold at an enormous price. 

BLENHEIM HOUSE, near Oxford, the seat of tlie duke of Marlborougli, erected at 
the public expense in the reign of Queen Anne as a testimony of gratitude to the vieuw 
of Blenheim (q.v.). 1:500.00(1 was voted for the purpose, but that sum did not suffice for 
the compiofion of the work. The royal estate of Woo<lst;ock, in which it stands, wa^s 
granted at the same time. The building was designed by sir John Yanbiaigli, and is a 
grand though heavy moiiumeiit of his powers as an architect. The length of the prin- 
c(pal front from wing to wing is 848 feet. The interior is proporlionally .magnificent, 
and the collection of'^t^ainiiugs is one of the most valuable in Britain. Among the objects 
of interest in the grounds are a triumphal arch, and a column 180 ft. high, surmounted 
by a statue of Mariborougli. An inscription on the pedestal, written by Bolingbroke, 
recites the public services of the hero. The manor of Bienheim park embraces a circuit 
of about 12 miles. 

BLEN’K'EBH ASSET, Harman, 1764-1881; b. England. He was bred to the law 
in Ireland, but sohl his e.states in Ireland for mon; than :Ti00,000 and came to the 
Eniied States. He remained in. .New York a short time, and imally settled on an island 
in the Ohio river, just below Parkersburg, Va., vfft; re lie built a deliglitful residence, 
and dispensed the most elegant hospitiility. Here Aaron Burr interested him in Ids 
scheme for seizing Mexico, where, in case of success. Burr Avas to be eiiqaa'or, and B. a 
duke and ambassador to England. B. expended kirge sums in fitting out an expedition, 
and, tliough distamraged when he ‘learned Burr’s real design, tlie^inlriguor had such 
influence with his wife that B. still adhered to liirn. He was arrested and held for trial, 
but Burr’s acquittal set all the suspected persons free. Hla beautiful island and lumie 
had been sacrificed b}' creditors, and he returned to Natchez a bankrupt. He undertook 
■ ii cotton plantation, but the Avar Avitli England ruined commerce, and he then reinoyed 
to Montreal, Avhere he practised law. In 1822, he Avent to Ireland to secure certain 
property, but failed, and continued to fail in ca^uw project. In his last years lie Avas 
supported by a sister Avho left a sm.dl estate to his Avife and cliildren. B. married a 
daiigliter of Gov. AgneAVof the Isle of Man. She AAais a woman of superior culture, and 
authores.s of several "poems, among tl:i cm Ihe Deserted J4e, and T/^e Wkloic and the Hock. 
She cmne to the United States after lier liusband’s dealh, ami petitioned congress for a 
grant in reparation of her great losses, but she died before final action AAnrs Taken, and 
was buried by the sisters of charity iii Ncav York. A son, Joseph .Lewis, Avas a lawyer 
in Missouri. The Blcnnerhcmet Papers, Avitli a memoir, were piiblisliediii 1864. 

BLENSiOB,BHCE'A (blcnna, mucus; rlieo, to fioAv) is a medical term for an unusually 
copious discharge from any mucous membrane; but as it does not completely express 
the nature of such fluids, modern Avriters do not often make use of it. Mucus is a pellu- 
cid, ropy suhstaiice, Avliich, according to sir James Paget, “ has no corpuscles or organ- 
ized particles” of its own. In those discharges termed"b]em3oiTlimai, on the otlier ha'nd, 
tliere is a mixture of epithelial scales shed in large quantities from the raucous mem- 
brane? (mucous cells), and occasionally pus cells. In B. of the lacluymal sac, or Avhat is 
called “ watery eye,” if the inner corner of the eye he piessed ])y the Angers, an opaque, 
milky fluid Avill appear between the lids, instead of the transparent tears Avhich are pres- 
ent when the lachrymal apparatus is in health. After inflammations of the gera’to-uriii- 
ary mucous membrane, a glcety discliai'ge frequently occurs, and continues for a lotig 
period. The treatment consists in establishing ii robust state of health bv t(Anlcs and the 
preparations of iron, fresh air, and careful regimen, witli astringent ‘'lotions ap]>Ued 
directly to the mucous membrane, such as alung tannin, etc., to lessen the quantity of 
the secretion, and occasional caustic stimulants, as the nitrate of silver, to alter the 
depraved condition of the secreting membrane. 

BXEN'HY, Blmnms, a genus of acanthoptciygious (q.v.) fishes, the tjqAe of a family, 
Mou/iudcB, very nearl}^ allied to the family of f/ob/Mu' (.see Gouy), and hy manv natur- 
alists included in it. To the B. family, the Avolf-fish (q.v.) and the gunnel (q.v,*) or but- 
terfish are referred. The fishes of tliis family arc? generally remarkable for the abun- 
dance of slimy matter with which tlieir skin 'is covered. Many are destitute of scales. 
The body is generally of an elongated form. They have only one dorsal tin, which, how- 
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I I'ver, seems hi many of them as if composed of two parts. ‘ They are distributed in the 

j seas of all parts of the ivorld. — The true blenuies are small fishes, livijie;iu shoals, -vvliieh 

J do not (ajiisist tjf great numbers, frequenting roclq^ coasts, and often found in pools left 

i dry ])y the tide, or oven iimoiig the wet sea-ivceds, among wiiicli they are capable of sub- 

I sisting for a. much longer time tlum that of the absence of the tide. They possess tlie 

I ])o\ver of using their ventral hus to aid them in moving about among rocks and sea- 

weeds. They have a. fringed a])pendage over each eye. They are seldom thought of as 
an mlude of food, Imt are much in request for tlie aquarium, on account of their 
tenaeity of lifeajnl their activity. They feed chiefly on small crustaceans. Several 
species are found on the British coasts. —Many of the B. family retain their eggs 'witliin 
tiie oviduct rmill they are hatched, so that the young are produced alive, and capac 
hie of seeking JV.od for themselves. An example of this is found in the viviparous B. 
wqj.'OYO of tlic British coasts. 

BLEES, a t. in the department of the Indre-et-Loire, Pi*ance, is sitiialed on the left 
bank of the Cher, wlileh is here crossed by a bridge, said to owe its origin to Henry IL 
of England, about 15 m. e.s.c. of Tours. *B. is the entrepot for most of tlie trafllc oxi 
the Cher. ]h)p. BT>, ^ In its vicinity is the castle of Chenoriceaux, the residence 
puiY'hased by Ifenry 11. of Prance for llie celebrated Diana of Poitiers, who lavished 
modi money on its embellishment, as did also (Catharine de’ Medici, after she had dis- 
]>oss(*ssed liiniu'. In ITdll, it liecame the ]jn>perty of M. Diqiin, whose ivifo, I)y her 
beauty and wit, attracted to the (aistie almost all the distingriisUcd literary and scienittic 
men of that day, including' l\Iontesquicu, Yollaire, Fonteiielle, Buli'on, Bijlingbroke, and 
iiousseau. I’lai castle (Yscaped tin; fury of tlie revolution, and is still in a good state of 
]n'eservation. Among the curiosities sliown to the visitor is the mirror used ly Mary 
KSlmu’t (queen of ^cots) on her marriagn w'ith the dauphin. 

' /ABIESSED THISTLE. . See Thistle. • . . 

BLESSi;S'GTOH, AiAUOAtiET, Count.ess of, b. Sept. 1, 1789, at Knockiviot, near Clon- 
mel, Tipperary eo., Ireland, where her father, Edward Power, Avas settled. At the 
early age of 15 she Avas married to capt. Parmer, and shortly after liiw death, to 
C’biiVles John (Jardir.: r, CLirl of Blessluglon. With liim she took sevtnal extenslAm jour- 
neys on the coni inent, Avlicre, as Avell as in London, she gathered around her all, the 
most (list inguEhed imm of the time. In Genoa, she formed an injollectual fneridsMp 
with lord ilyron, and afterwarils resided in Paris, until the deatli of her hiisband, in 
1829. Tlic fader left Ih.t a good fortune, Avhlch enabled 'nor to gratify lier li I ermy tastes. 
She held a little court of her oAvn, at her family mansion, Gore house, Kensington, a 
suburb of tlie \v. end of London. Her celebrated soircfN Avere frequented by many of 
Jier distingui'-hed contentpoiaries. Her .subseqiieiit connectioii with count d’Orsay 
ptlaced her in an (.MpilA^ocnl position a.s regards sotdety, aiid, eousequenily, on the acces- 
sion to power of T.’ouis Kapoleon. with whom both Averc intimate, they left England for 
Pramre. Her ladysliip died at. Tbaris, 4iu June, 1840. She was the "authoress of two 
Avorks of little importance, tlie in Frauve, and the Mfe)' Her oidy valuable 

production is her ihnrf:rsalkt}i>H irkh Lord Bumi (ISJl), Aviiieii helped to place tlie poet 
in a more favoralJc' light Ijcfore liis ('omitiymcn. 

BIETCHIHG-La Y, a t. in the s.e. of Surrey, 20 m. s. of London. Pop. Hi, 1910, 
chiefly ngricultmlsts. Many Poman coins have been found in the vicinity. Near B., 
2000 to 9000 i(ms f)f fii]ler’s*earth are raised annually. In cutting the B. railway tunnel, 
the fossil hones of the iguanodon, aii extinct reptile, AA^ere found. 

ELETS, rotU'u spfhs in a]jp]es, pcairs. and other fruits. The rotting of such fruits is 
often cal let It takc's ])lace chietly by the decomposition of the ])rotein (q.v.) 

compounds AvbJ<‘h the fruits contain, and the fermentation of the sugar: (airbonic acid 
is form(‘d; and the fibers of a fungus can be discoATred by the microscope pervading the 
bletted part, t.; the r;q>id extensinn of wliieli they no doubt gn.'atly contribute, altlunigh 
it by no m(‘ans f()i]oAVR that the presence of the spores or seeds of the fungus shoiild 
Ise regarded as llm original eaiisc of the decay. 

BMmmyBrrnK.f PEEXSEX, one? of the most distinguished of modern Danish ])oets 
and novelists, was ]>. in 1782, at a village of Viborg; and took his theologieai degree at 
Alopenhagen in IHU9. He remained Avitli his fallnu*, himself a pastor in Jutland, til! 
1819, Avhen he oblained a living, which lie exchanged, in 1*825, fora better. Indeperul- 
ent in charas'ter, and !>eloiiging neither to tlie poetical nor scientific circles of the ca])i- 
tal, he was long known only a, s the successfultranslator of O.ssian, 2 Amis. (ISOl'-iq. His 
FireldoLlrii (1820), and still* inor('. his contributions to the monthly periodical Nordlysef, 
brought him into fuller notice; and in 1829, his lyddce a great measure of 

success, and his Aoffoofd Koaikr, giving a poetical and faidiful ])icture of country life 
in Jutland, Avere even b(*ltcr received. *^As a poet, B. is thoughtful, tender, and emi- 
nently national, but he lacks objectivity. His novels appeared in 5 vols. (Ck)pen. 1833- 
30), Ins po(Mns in 2 Amis. (1835-30)), and these AAmre folloAved by BamMc Koedlcr oy lyickU 
(1840), and Gandrof/ nye NoTclkr (1847—18), etc. lie died in 1848. Specimens of B. are 
given in The JJane^ drtched by ThemmdDeH, by Mrs. Bushby (1804). 


BLIBAH, at. of Algeria, in the province of Algiers, fibout 30 na. s.w. of the city of 
that name. It is beautifully situated on the holders of the fine plain of MetiJjah, is sur- 
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romided by gardens, and is a prosperous and rapidly growing placie. It was occupied by 
the French in 1838. Pop. about 9000. It is a station on tiie first line of railway in 
Algeria. Tiie foundation-stone of the raihvay station was laid in 1859, in tlic prcseneu 
of a large number of Arabs, who regarded the "ceremony witli intense interest. 

BLieH, William, an English admiral, b. 1753, celebrated in connection with 
the mutiny of the Bounty, Having made a voyage round the -world under eapt. 
Cook, he was sent out, Dec. 23, 1787, by the Britiki government, as commander of 
the ship to Tahiti, there to collect bread-fruit-tree plants, and thence sail 

■with them to the West India colonies, w^here government was anxious to introduce 
them. The ship arrived, at her destination in Oct. of the f olio wdrig year, and in 
six months after ’ivas ready to sail for Jamaica, with 1015 plants on board. Partly on 
account of their demoralization by their lengthened residence on so charming and pro- 
ductive an island, and partly owing to the harsh and tyrannical treatment they met with 
from their commander, a part of the crewv mutinied, after they liad been 24 days 
out, on the 28th- April, and forced the captain and IS men into the ship’s launch, 
which they cast adrift, turning their own course back to Tahiti, and ultimatc'ly 
settling on Pitcairn’s island ((pv.). The captain and his companions, who had very 
little provision, and no sextant or map, arrived, after most incredible hardship, at tiie 
island of Timor, on the 14th June, a distance of 3600 nautical m. from the point 
where they were abandoned. To the skill and prudence of B., the fact that not a single 
life was lost, is chiefly to be attributed. On B.’s arrival in England, a man-of-war, under 
capt, Edwards, was sent, at his instance, to capture the mutineers. Some of them 
were seized; the rest had escaped to Pitcairn’s island, wfitli Fletcher Cliristiau, the 
leader of the mutiny. Their place of refuge, however, wais not discovered until 1808, 
when an American "ship accidentally touched at tlie island. At that time, drunkenness, 
debauchery, and unbridled passion had left only one of the mutineers, John Adams, 
remaining. Their fortunes here were made the subject of a poem by Byron, entitled 
The Idaiid; or Ohmtiau and his Comrades. B. '\^-as again sent out to collect bread-fruit 
trees, and convey tliem to the West Indies, in which he was completely successful. In 
the French revolutionary -war, B. commanded a ship of the line, but again exciting the 
disatfection of his men by his harshness, they mutinied, and ran the ship into a Frcmch 
luirbor. In 1806, B. was appointed governor of New South Wales, but his conduct here 
Vv’as so tyrannical ds to cause univei’sal dissatisfaction ; and in 1808. unable to tolerate 
his rule, the civil and military ollicters of the colony summarily terminated his govern- 
ment by arresting him. He died in 1817. 

BLIGHIA. See Akee. 

BLIGH ISLAKBS, that portion of the Feejee archipelago originally discovered by 
Tasman, in 1043, which was seen by capt. Bligh of the Bounty, during liis wTmderfiil 
voyage in an open boat. The group lies in nearly 180“ of long, and 15“ 30' to 19“ 30' 
s. lab 

BLIGHT, a diseased state of the cultivated grasses, especially of the cerealia, The 
term has been very vaguely and various]}^ used, having, in fact,* been applied to almost 
twery disease of plants caused by the' condition of the atmosphere, or of the soil, the 
attacks of insects, parasitic fungi, etc. It is frequently limited to the disease in wheat 
and other grains, wiiich is also called Smut-balls, Bunt, Pei*f.ek Bland, or Stinking 
Bust, in wiiich, while the grain retains its usual form and appearance, the interior of it 
is filled with a powxler of a very fetid odor, consisting of balls so minute tiiat it is calcu- 
lated that four millions of them may exist in a single grain. These arc a parasitic fun- 
gus, nrexlo caries {U.foiUda of some .botanists). See Smitt. — The name B. has been fre- ^ 
quentlj^ applied to diseases wiiich seem to be caused by errors in the manuring of land, ' 
by which crops are often seriously injured. UnhealtW plants are most liable to bej 
attacked by parasitic fungi, and by aphides and other insects, to wiiich tlie origin of the' 
evil has often been, in all probability, erroneously ascribed. Mr. Berkeley, a high 
authority on such subjects, also states that “there is* a kind of P. sometimes very preva- 
lent, which has been referred to fungi, but wiiich is, in fact, nothing more than an 
excessive development of the epidermal cells, -wiiich are no longer kept within bounds 
by the real cuticle,” liiit become “elongated and frequently branched in various WNiys,' 
80 as to -form spongy or mealy patches, wiiich are sometimes in such abundance as from 
their bright color or peculiar aspect to attract general notice.” He adds that this is 
most common on w^oody plants, as vines and hawthorns, but that something analogous 
is to be seen on a few^ herbaceous species, “ a mere hypertrophy of the epidermal cells, 
or, indeed, mere fascicles of pubescence.” This kind of B., however, does coinpai’a- 
tively little injury. 

BLJ.NB, The, those who are either partially or totally deprived of the sense of sight. 
Only a few are born blind, the greater number becoming so by accidents, small-pox, or 
diseases of the eye (q.v,), so that more than one half are above the age of fifty. Blindness 
prevails most in tropical, and least in temperate countries; more in'the eastern than the 
western hemisphere. There are about 30,000 in the Britisii isles. The balance between 
the outer and the ’inner wwld being disturbed, there is a tendency among the blind to 
aelt-conSclPusness, self-opinionativcness, and a desire to become the objects of attention, 
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and, if possible, surprise, if not admiration; hence there is more avowed infidelity thmi 
in any other aUhougli probably much of it is assumed, lo attract attention, and 
display their controversial powers. As these tciuieucies are not strong in indivtuiiai.-, 
])iU become inlemsitied when they are congregated together, it is now generally admit/ 
ted that the iinn'c riiew associate with the seeing, aiicl the less with one aiioilier, tiie 
better. 

' The first institution far the Hind W{is founded in Mcmmingen by Weef YJ., in ITbS; 
the second, in l^iris, by So houis, in 12h0; the first for the employment of the adult blind 
was opened in Edinburgh by Dr. Jolmston, in 17953. There were in 1873 148 inslitiUious 
I’or llic hliiid in tiie Ex- Id, Dvo thirds of which have only recently been estubiished. 
aToiigh tiic blind, in general, nvv more or less dependent, yet many have earned a com- 
fortable living, and even attained distinction in departments generally supposed to be 
to them inacecisslble. TEe employments most adapted to their abilities are the making 
ol: baskets, brashes, mtittresscs, rugs, and such like; and for the women, sewing, knit- 
ting, and laiir- plaiting, .lilany also have successfully competed -vvilh the seeing as 
musicians, music-teaciiers, and piano-tuners. 

PuL\yiXG Yon Tin<; BjJNi>.--The first embossed book for the use of the blind was 
printed in Paris in 17(S4, by liL Yalentine Ilouy, from fat movable letters, wliich his 
]m})i1s liad lieen previously taught 1o put together and read. Founts of lypes were cast 
and books printed; and liaving been approved by the academy' of sciences, and cxluhitc'd 
bidbre the royal famil)^ at Versailles, the art created at the tiinc a. gi-ent sensatton. Ltirge 
editions of a few volunu's W(;re printed at great expense; but ns tiiey were not easily 
nnul, and were used only for (cKliihitlou in the i^irls institution, the interest soon died 
away, and llie greaten- part of tin* tiditions was long after sold for waste-paper. 

Printing can never he to Uie !3. what it is to the seeing, and is chiehy of nsc for those 
gems of literature which can be read and re-n'sid with interest. It is questionable, there- 
fore. whether the art, after falling into abeyance for about 40 years, would liave been 
permanently revived hud it, not been for the Ijible, the book least wanted in Paris, but 
most v;anted in Biitain and America. 

The merit of nylvhig it in this country is due to Mr. James Gall, of Edinburgh, 
who having in 1820 seen speelmens of the Parisian hooks, and obtained, a liox of the 
types, was deeply impreyed with thi* importance (f‘ pulling liie Bible into the hands of 
the blind, to employ their yaeant hours. Being himself a prinhu' and puhUsher, lie at 
once saw the cause of llKyfailure in France, and set himself to improve the alphabet, 
so as to make it more sensible to the touch. The following is a specimen of the Parisian 
type at that lime: P ^ 

iClng cj 2 eras ale la 

The principles which he laid down for his guidance were these: that the com- 

mon alphabet (moditied so as to b(^ easily felt) is tlie only safe basis on which a literutuni 
for the blind can rest lie did not Indieve that any arbitravy character would be uni- 
versally adopted or ]j(U'mancuti} adhered to; and as he looked forward to the blind being 
tanglit in common schools, no! only to read, hut to communicate with their seeing 
friends, he tbouglit it indispensable tlmt tlie books should l)c legible to all. JStefmrl Unit 
the printing should he so large and legible that tlie adult hliiRrshould be able to read it 
fjienthf. It would have l)een cayv to print l)ooks in a small ty]'>e, vvliich could b(‘ read 
by children only, and whi<'h, H-sides i)oing much cheaper, would have astonished tlie 
public more; but he was of opinion that iinles.s the adults wm-c able to read easily, tin; 
books would not be read in private, and the ohjoci h(‘ had in vicuv would not ho attained. 
He also unhesitatingly preferred the common (low-eax*) alphalxit to the capitals, whicdi, 
though sutllciently w’eil-known, are not titted for the use of the blind. Tlieir symmetry 
and general uniformity'’, whicli speeially adapt them for titles and inscriptions, render 
them unsiuted for (‘ommou and easy reading, either fur the blind or those wlio see. 
They are -even less adapted for the finger than the eye, because tlic eye can see the 
interior parts of tlie letters l)y wiiich tliey are distingulshod: whereas tho'tinger can had 
only the oxtonur form. Thus E H K M N X Z appear to the tlnger as a wiiccesskm of 
squares, 0 C G Q as a succession of I’oimds. 

In 1827, after much study and many exjieriments, Mr. Gall printed liis ‘Hirst book” 
for teaciiing the blind to read in a triangular modification of the common alphabet. 
The embossing was in high relief, and altiiough it presented rather a rude appiairanci', 
being printed from wooden types, it ixxcited great interest and wonder when it was 
found that the blind could read it easily wdth their fingers. Thiswms followed by other 
liUle yohimes, including a series of Snipiin^a mentis, and a condensed fijp/h?nie of" 
Old Ted(f}n(‘}if }IiHiory, "These were received with so much favf)r, that, in 1829, he issued 
a prospectus for the publication of the Gospel of St. John, at one guinea, wdnch was to 
pay not only for the copier, but preliminary expenses. Tins work'was printed in 1832, 
but was not published till 1834; the delay ])eing caused by the efforts of some zealous 
friends to induce him to adopt some arbitrary alplianet before printing the Bible, which, 

* In tins, as in all the specimens which follow, the siise is reduced to one quarter— that is to say, tliev 
are half the length, and half the breadtli of ihe originals. 
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Jsowevcr, ho firmly declined to do, Tiie consequence tint in tlie Feotlish 
S(Kiely of arts oii'i'red a gold medal, veduc £‘:30, for tlie Ivjsi a]i)hui).J for the blind: and 
this, allboiigli It increased the i>ubHc iIltere^t in tl:c iie\viy ived art, luid aL^o lln' elTect 
of paralyzing ni'r. Gall’s etforts, by preventing the puldic from giving bi;ri .<-i!sip(irt until 
the result of the compi titlon thus created liml been ascertained. It would hav(i gTcatly 
sticngthened his hamts if, as he hoped, they liad awarded hinqtlie pri'w, ib'r tliere was 
no {)fiier in the field; but, after waiting two years, jm could wait, Icigvr. and in 18yd" 
ha published his great work, TJw Gospel hy St. John., whicli wa.^ the firs! book of the llible 
which had ever been printed for the blind in any language. Tld'^ vedume vras pn-lnted 
in a type so large and legible, that some of those whom he had taught were able a.i buc 
public meetings to read any passage put before them through six piles of silk beineeu 
tlie book and their fingers, 

' ilA l<!AT> Of . , 

To make known the literature thus provided for tlm hliml, hir. C4all visited England 
find Ireland, as w'cll as diifereiit parts of Scotland, lea/dnng Li)e bliml \v]n> were brought 
to him to rend and wuitc in a few les.sons. The wiiilug apj)aratus will be descrilu'd 
hereafter. Letters thus WTitlen were transmitted by por4, and, as tise siime alphabet was 
used both inside and without, not only were the tsealed contents read by the 1)1 ind to 
whom they were sent, Init the addresses also were read by tlie postiuiiu who delivered 
them. Great interest begun to be excited lhroug;ho\ii Britain, and exte-nded even to 
foreign counlnes. Ahbc'Eartoii was sent by the Belgian government to visit Mr. Gall's 
e.stubllshiiV'iit, and returned to set uj) a printing-press in Brus.scls, which Inis continued 
to supply })ooks for that kingdom. Dr. Howe also, from Boston, visited Scotland, and. 
having received from Mr. Giill all llio information which ho could supply, estaldisluHl, 
on hish'etiirn to America, a printing-press iu the Perkin, s instifution. In 1834, he pub- 
lished the Acts of the Apostles, and completed the Idew Testament iu lS-i6. About the 
same time, Mr, Jacob Snider, of Fhiladeip-liia, not knowing vrhat liud been done else- 
where, published the Gospel by St. Mark in 1834; but, as ho had unfortunately adopted 
tne capital alphabet, hi.s books could not compete with Dr. Howe's; and, afler printing 
the gospels and a few otlicr volumes, Itis i)ivss ceased to be used. Dr. Howe, on the 
c<.)ntrary, had adopted an angular modification of the common alphabet, similar to, but 
much smaller than Tilr. Gull’s^ and with that printed the wdiole Bible, boHdes an ever- 
increasing number (d* oilier volumes in all departmoiils, wiiii wLicli he continues to 
supply the whole of the United States. In Pa.ris, also, the art was revived with great 
v’goif and a numher of printing-presses were established in dill'ercut parts of the 
„ continent." ■ 

Having thus sueeeedcd so far as the blind were conccrried, Mr. Gall was next anxious 
to improve tiie priatiag and lessen tiio cost, so that any village printer could make, it 
part of his ordinary Irade, witliout requiring suli.scnptions from the public. By careful 
experirneiit, and witli the help of his son, he was enabled to make the ulphab'et a^-vume 
more of its usual form without losing its tangibility, and to enrich the senhmccs by tlie 
introduction of initial capitals for proper names, etc., a.s in common books. Bill the 
most important improvement consisted in the use of serrated tyiK's, bj' which T;G letters 

were formed of dots instead of lines. By this means tii'e impression was not only 

sharper and more easily felt, hut also move permanent, being better support, d, as if by 
a series of arches, AAAAA/ like corrugalod zinc roofs. It was also found timt wlseu 
the paper ’was thus senii-piim*1ured instead of being embossed, the common ptrinting- 
press c.ould print tlie sheets with half the pressure, and in half tiKMJmc; ami as the 
paper did not mwl to fxmiearly so thick as formei ly, tlie books could lie pu'diKaal at 
one half of their former cost. In 183d, therefore, he ollVred to societies ami publishers 
to print books for the blind iii the improved ty])e ad so much ])er sheet, as an ordinary 
business transaclloii, without eitlier subscriptions or domUions. Of this ofi'er tlio 
London Sunday-school union, tlie Beligious tract society, and tlie British and Foreign 
Bible society, a. vailed titemsolves in 1837, and in 1838 ho printed for the Brlti.sh and 
Foreign Bible society the Gospel by Luke and tlie Acts of the Apostles (two of the eiglit 
volumes of the New Testament), vrliich liny were able to sell at 4.s‘. each; and Imre 
ended Mr. Goir.s labors for the blind, exten'ding over a period of tv/elve years, during 
eleven of wiiich (1820-37) he had been alone in the field. 

As the institutions for tlie blind in those days ‘‘ had not luthcrto (as tliey expressed 
it) patronized any device of this kind,” ]Mr. Gall had to contend single-handetl with all 
the apathy and incredulity wlucli every new thing has to encounter."' But now Tie tide 
hml turned, readers were multiplying over the country, schools fur the blind were hegin- 
niug to be formed, the, institutions- abroad had all ‘‘ piilronlzcd the device.” and prlnt- 
iiig-presses were busy both in America and on the ('ondnont; so that wlien tin'. Sunday- 
school union, the London tract society, and the British and Foreign Bilne society htg^m 
to publish class-books, tracts, and Bibles for the blind, tJiey all at once became con- 

* The award was not. made tUI 1837. Sixteen arbitraiy alphabets had been sent in, all of v/hieh 
wre rejected, and the pri:?e was awarded to a Dr. Pry, of Loudon, who luul suegested the uye o<* 
Eomaii capitals, whicla, in 1834, had already been tried in America. 
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rlnced of its importance, and took it up with so much enerey, that there was now no 
longer any danger ol its hemg abandoned; and as Mr. Gall’l work wastLiI pra^^ 

“‘''^Xhrdrlt ‘-Jd b-'ViTnIf V"“‘’ ^ compete with them, 

e-'^w wh‘ In vl o ! energetic, ot the number was Mr. John Alston of Gias- 

g„,\, nl<o, li.iMiig (..sl.il bshctl a pnnting-in-ess m the blind asylum of which ho was 
treasurer printed in 1837 t ,c Gospel by St. Markin the same type in wlTch (unknown 
to hull) It bad been printed in 1834 by Mr. Snider in Philadelpiiia TbrQu4 h 
cnee it was at once adopKal in the otlier institutions throughout the kinmiom 'and 
ha\ lug Uroivii liiniseli witli much critliusiasm into^thc work, "lie very soou rai.sS’funds 
by wnicii ne completed tiie New Testament in 1838, and the whole Bible in 1840 To 
him tnerolore, belongs the honor of having printed the first compl^ B?ble tor t li? 

ItiB ;^ri:?n ;rfidf ’iUdri*- — need work 

(} Hi DO t imisli ittiil lo-x.^ Ido eiTect was itnmeaiate and decisive rivalrv was 

tn,.!,'!;' U' ' r 'r ’ l>TOug!it under instruction, and’ reading ^-as 

then dmlb ,u.knonte^ to bo a neccssaij ucpartmciit of the education for tlie blind. 

■ 4 iriodiiicatjon of the low-case alpluibet, and more espcci- 

all}, li ho had printed Ins hooks in a niucii larger type, they would have been an 
iiiispeakablc hlessmg to the hliml in this country; hccauss, not only would they have 
heeii uni\ 01 sally adopted, hut, they would have coulmiicd to he iiscd,\an(l he woidd thus 
have tu evented the lainentahle conlnsion into whicli the printing for the blind in this 
country has taJlen. Lut uiiioiiunalcly Mr. Alston, being encouraged by the decision of 
the Scottish socK'ty of ar|s wliic.ji he himself had very much helped to intliumce fell 

tvLe oo^sm capitals for iiis al])habet, and making his 

type too snwl . ine consequence was, that a reaction very soon took place the blind 
tiieinsd ves being he lirst to reliel The want of siitlicient legibility waVin Vheir u(k^ 
rnent a latal objection, and outweighed all otlicr considerations. Even the lar''*e aniount 
of momw tilut had been c.ypended, and the extensive libraries that had boeiVfoS 

bSnldch ;l5^’'^h';dr2fwilh*^Si.‘^“^' sacrifice, in order to obtain 

1 be second in the field, or nitiu-r simultaneously with Mr. Alston was Air Luenc’ of 
the Bristol institution, who invenled a most ingenious systoni of ^nogrn^dc printing 

""DIO/C I o\ ^ 

tTue ,m!f u ’h and mmilierloss contrnctions, by which he secured largeness of 

tpc and , t Ihe same time diuiiiiished the size of the books. He had in 1837 printed 
the Gospel h.V ht Jolm, and in 1838 the Acts of tlie Ai.ostle.s, Iiiit during the triiu.mh 
and nipid mullipbca|ion of .:\Ir. Alston’s books little attention was paid ehher to him or 

value of hi^ nnention became apparent, and in 1830 a society was formed to aid Air 
werrdellK and teaching the blind to read upon his system! I’hc bfiiui 

^ Pi'iidingestaldishment wuis removed to London; lar»'*o 

af fe iVl'k yStolcit’ £2') 

I-ondon, wIio.se objections to 3Tr. Lucas’ ,svs- 
om wcio so stioiig, tliat lie was induced to devi.so another, wliich was (as bo himself 

h-o L/\_p U3 V P 

de.scribed it) “a soieuliflc ropresenbJion of speech, tlic alphaliPt oonlaining only one 
charay.rior each of Ihcsimpic ..oumh of the Kaglisli language.” This ophdoh wa” 
sliHi-ed iiy ano, her largo section of the friends of tiio Mind;' and aocordingiv in 183!) 

''’'■''“■“‘i' ii'iidlier Bible was printed, another literature was created’ 
and anolbei illu.stratioii wa.s supplied of (he diiliculty of securing the universal and per- 
manent iidop ion of any arbitrary eharacicr tor tlic blind. Mr. f’rere bad also the merit 
m V‘.° '""yj — Ihul is to say, ilic lines in las books are read from left 

. ij,_ht, and Ironi right to leit alleniately, the letters tbemselvcs being reversed in llio- 
return lni<-s. He a so devised a el, eup and very ingenious metl.od of srttin- up and 

("f 'T’ 'u/ r formed of .small bits of bent wire laid on a tin ' 

plcitc, nnd tnstciicd witli iiciit. /r 1 £2 lO.^, ) 

The fourth eoinpelilor was i),-. Mooii, of Brigiiton. He, loo, uses an arbitrary 
Mphabet soiiie of tin; eharacters rcseiniiling or suggesting tlio letters which tliey repre^ 

Sr Pre,-! do, f vf’Pw doe.s not reverse tlio letteis 

asMi.iiuc dois. Ml. Moons printing is larger than any other, and therefore more. 

troOLD'-or LA\ 

301 To LI/ 

easily felt. This is a £?reat advantajre to hf'ginners, and to those whose touch is vcriT ’ 

^ that account both bulky and expensive^ 

3Nc\cithelc\ss, Uus js by far the safest side on which to err, and therefore Air, Aloon’s 
U. K. 11.— 41 
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books are great favorites witb. tlie blind. A society, liaving numerons branches, has 
been formed to extend this system, and the blind arc sought out and taught in their 
homes. Many more blind persons can read on Dr. Moon’s system than on any other. 
Besides the Bible, Dr. Moon has x>rinted (embossed) an extensive literature, both in 
English and in many foreign languages. 

A fifth system has been recently imported from Pari=!, invented by M. Braille, Avliich 
consists of the sixty-two varieties of form which six dots, can be made to assume by 
the omission of one or more of them. This supplies not only the letters of the alphabet, 


but numerous other signs, of which he makes valuable use. There are two aavaiitages 
which it possesses over all the others, and which it is supposed will cause it to sui)ersed 0 
them. The first is, that it can be written easily by Ibo blind themselves, by an appa- 
ratus to be afterwards described. The other is, that it affords the best method of 
writing and printing music for the blind which has yet been discovered, 

A sixth system is an improvement on Braille, by Mr. ^yait of New York, which, it 
is confidently ])redicted, wdll supersede all the others. The signs, like M. Braille’s, .are 
produced by six dots, but they are placed horizontally, thus, ::: 


» « ^ 0 6 0,®' t9 ® © •» « e ® ® 

• ® • 0 ^ ® ® 9 e . 

At present, it is impossible to predict the triumph of any of these systems, as their 
respective advocates are not only determined, but able to keep their ground. But ns 
recent legislation has made provision for the education of the blind in common schools, 
where the inliuence of rival societies and extraordinary geniuses, who are not the best 
guides for their less talented brethren, will not be felt, it is not improbable that some 
common system will gradually come into general use. In the report of the royal com- 
missioners of the exhibition of 1851, surprise is expressed that Mr. Gall’s labors should 
liave been so summarily set aside, and they recommend now the universal adoption of 
Dr. Howe’s books. 

Whiting for the Blind. — This is of t'vvo kinds; first, wuitiug to be read hy the hUnd; 
and, second, writing by the blind, to be read hy the iaeeing. DIessrs. Milne and M'Baiue 
of the Edinburgh asylum invented the “ string alphabet,” by which they were enabled 
to communicate wdtli one another. The lettcms were represented by different kinds of 
knots tied upon a cord singly or combined. This was superseded in 18;38 by Mr. Gall’s 
•writing stamps, which, as they can be made to any pattern, have been much used. The 
paper is placed on a cushion frame, and a barred guide placed over it, d'bc .stamps are 
jnade of pins fixed in rvood, and when pressed through thick writing-paper, produce a 
raised lett(jr on the other side. 

M. Braille’s system of writing corresponds with his alphabet. Cartridge paper is 
placed over a grooved plate, with a guide having two rows of oblong holes. blunt 
point forces the paper into the groove.^, so as to produce the dots which form the loiters 
on the other side. This is by far the most legible writing which has yet been provided 
for the blind, and is a strong recommendation of his alphabet for printing. 

There are two methods of writing hy the blind to be read by the seeing. The’ first is 
hy Mr. St. Glair, a teacher of music in Edinburgh; the other is Mr. Gall’s typlograph. 
In both processes the writing is produced by a hard pencil with a fine point, or liy a 
blunt bodkin moving over carbonized paper, which deposits the blacking on tlie paper 
wherever it is pressed. Mr. St. Clair’s guide consists of a line of small square holes, 
each of which represents a letter or a space. The steel point enters each hole," and makes 


ST. CUI R 


a letter, guided by the four sides. Miy Gull’s typlograph is a much more perfect instni- 
mont, and can he made to imitate any size or style of wTiting; hut it is not so easily 
made. It consists of a hole of this shape, , cut in a thin brass guide, which slides 
freely between two wooden fillets, united at each end. The upper half of the hole is 
used when the guide leans against the lower fillet, and tlie lower half is used when the 
guide leans against the upper fillet. When the steel iwint has traced a line round the 
upper or lower half of the hole, it is stopped by the small projection in the middle of the 
right side— thus; 




Abithmbtic fob the Blind.— There are three methods: 1. TheParwTz. Embossed 
>es are dropped into square holes in a perforated board, and read by the finger, k 
Angular pins are dropped into angular holes, and indicate the figures 
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according to their position. The pentagonal is the most convenient form, hecaiise one 
pin having the two ends different can represent ten ciphers, 3. GalVs requires no 
apparatus at all, the cipliers being represented by common pins stuck into a quilted 
cushion or cloth of any kind, and tiio lines by twine stretched across — thus: 

13 3 4 5 6 7 3 9 0 

I / — « \ \ n n 

Although reading, -writing, and tangible arithmetic are of great importance to the B., 
yet oral iiistniction"'is that upon which we must chiefly rely for their education. For 
that reason, the recent education act for Scotland, under which blind children may be 
educated in common schools, will be a great blessing to them. 

BLIND, Kakl, b, 1820; a German politician, arrested for political offenses while a 
student at ileidelberg, imprisoned, and subsequently banished for participation in the 
affair of 1848. lie was also expelled from Alsace for complicity in the Paris insurrec- 
tion. In Sept, after the conflict at tStaufen, he \yas taken prisoner (with Struve) and 
sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment. Eight months afterwards he was set free by a 
mob and went io C'arlsruhe, thence to Paris, and thence to Brussels, being everywhere 
repelled, until, in 1852, he found rest in London. There for several years ho kepi up his 
violent political agitations, but after 1856 he became more tpiiel, a consequence, perhaps, 
of the death of a step-son in the Berlin ailVay of that year, lie has published a great 
number of political essays, and brief arlicles'on history, mythology, and' German litcra- 
•tiire. In 1875, in the streets of London, an attempt was made upon his life by apo.'itieal 
-enemy. Among later works of his Mre-biu'ial anioag our Ger)na}dc a 

Eeeord of the Poetr}/ (tncl of Teutonic Uremution, Ygychuml^ or the Teutonic Tree of 

PJxhfmce, and biographies of I'reiligrath, Ledrii Rollin, and Francis Deuk. 

BXISD'AG’E. 'Wlien a besieged town has little or no bomb-proof shelter, screens are 
sometimes used called B., made of timber and earth; or of trees inclined towards each 
other, or placed in an inclined position against walls. 

BLITO COAL. See AisThuacitk. 

BLIND FISH. See Amulvopsis. 

BLinBIIESS may arise from any cause intercepting the rays of light on their way to 
the optic nerve, or froin disease of the optic nerve, or of that part of the brain coniiected 
with it. B. may vary in degree; it may exist from birth, or be the result of extreme obi 
age. It may on'ly b</ present during the day or the night, or a few weeks of the year, or 
it may be permanent. 

Cuhnenitul />. is generally from some deficient development of the nervous apparatus, 
and is (letectcd by the child being indifferent to light, and throwing its lieiul from side 
to side. Occasionally, but very rarely, the power of vision is subsequently developed. 
Amaurosis has been idready described. • - 

Opacity of the vitreous humor, or of the crystalline lens — the latter is generally known 
as cataract— causes B. wliieh comes ot» gradually. The patient with catara(‘rcan see 
best in the eveming, or wdien the pupil is dilated, 'as then some rays of light are able to 
enter by the side of the opacity. The L. from cataract is seldom so complete a.s to pre- 
vent the person from dislinguLshing day from night, or from being aware of opaque 
borli('s passing between him and die light (see Cataract). Opacities of the cornea, if 
extensive, or iii the axis of vision, produce some degree of B., wdrether they are on or in 
its substance. In general, these are irremediable; but if there is a spftt, an artificial 
pupil may be made. Some years ago, .^Ir. Bowman, of London, met with a case in 
kiiich the opacity consisted of a layer of phosphate and carbonate of lime: he removed 
it, and restored the vision, -sYbich had been totally lost for several ^^ears. 

f ht B. is a rare condition, in wiiidi a person flnds, towanls'evenhig, that objects 
i!ir‘ becoming less and less distinct, and at last that he is totally blind. Tliis may occur 
■\Yithout previous warning, and cause great alarm, hut next morning he finds fhat his 
si.ght is restored. This is repeated every night, hut at last the eyes become -weak during 
the day also, and may linally become amaurotic. This strange atteiition may he e])idemic; 
it has attacked bodit's of troojis exposed to great fatigue arul the glare of the sun’s rays. 
If there are no symtitoms of diseasi^ within the brain, recovery generally results from 
protecting the eyes from the light, entire repose, such remedies as correct*" any constitu- 
tional defect in the inilividuai attacked, and repeated blistering. 

Bay B, is charact(*rized by inability to sec in a bright light; the subjects of it see 
more than usually W'ell at niglit, but during the day have to be led about. Captives who 
have bf'on long immured in dark cells are often alfected with it, as a galley-slave men- 
tioned by Larrey.who had for 33 years been shut up in a subterraneoiis dungeon, ai|d when 
liberated could only S3e by night. 

The structural {-.auses of B*. will lie better understood wdicn theeye(q.v.) i.s dc.scribed, 
when it will be seen that advances in our knowledge of its anatomy have enabled sur- 
geons to restore sight in cases which, some years ago, would have he(?n con.sidcred hope- 
loss; but it can never he too strongly impressed, especially on the young, that overwork 
wears out the eyes, w-hatever be'” the pursuit, and that, without being wholly dark, a 
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degree of bliudness may be induced, sncli as to render tlie eyes useless for practical pur- 
poses. This condition, asthenopia or -weak sight, is frequently met with in young lads 
■witii sedentary occupations, students, dressmakers; and, says Dr. Mackenzie of Glasgow, 
“wliat may he called the hothouse education of modern times is a fruitful source of it.” 
The only cure is avoiding the evident causes. 

BLIKBHESS, CoLOK, See CoLOK l^MKUNESS, 

BLIHBSTOBY, another name for the tnforima (q.v,), the second or middle arcade in 
the wall which separates the body from the aisles of a church. It is so called obviously 
as opposed to the cleant^ry or elereatory (q.v.), Ihe third and uppermost arcade, the aper^ 
tures of which admitted light into the cliiirch, while the apertures of the triidlinm were 
dark — obsearw fenet4)w, as they are termed by Gervase of Canterbury. Tiie E. which 
is most common m cathedral, conventual, and collegiate churches, served to give ticcvss 
to the various parts of the building, and to suspend tapestry and banners on high holi- 
days. Viewed Aesthetically, the gloom of the B. contrasts well with the luster of tJie 
clerestory. 

BLirowOEM, Angimfragilu, a small reptile, winch, although it lias commonly heeu 
ranked among serpents by naturalists, in eousequenco of agreement in general form, 
exhibits remarkable points of diiterence from the true serpents, and constitutes one of 
an interesting series of links hy which they are connected with lizards. Mr. Gray has 
therefore recently united this, and other nearly allied genera, with the scink and seps 
family of saurian reptiles under the name oi muroplndia (lizard-serpents), amongst which 
the gradation from the lizard to the serpent structure is marked by the more and more 
complete disappearance of limbs, and the increasing elongation of the body. In the 
genus there is no trace of limbs externally, but the bones of the shoulder, llie 

sternum or breast-bone, and the pelvis still exist in a rudimentary condition: the bones 
of the head, also, connect it with lizards, and do not admit of that dilatation of the gape 
wdiich characterizes true serpents. The common B. is the only species of this genus 
known in Britain. It is found also in almost all parts of Europe. In some districts of Britain 
it is plentiful; in others, it is very rare or even unknown. It is a perfectly inoffensive 
creature, although it has very generally been persecuted by the ignorant jis extremely 
venomous. Its "teeth are so sinall that even when it attempts to bite, wliich it only do("s 
upon much irritation, it cannot pierce the skin. No species of the group to W'ilich it 
belongs has poison-fangs, it is very timid, and, wdien alarmed, contracts itself forcibly, 
•and then becomes remarkably brittle, so as to be. easily broken in two by a blo-vv or by 
an attempt to bend it. This character of fragility is found also in other animals of this 
group. The name B. has apparently originated in a mistake caused by the smallness of 
the eyes, which, however, arc very quick and brilliant. Another common dow- 
'irorm,.bi more accurately characteristic. The length varies from 11 to 15 in., and some- 
times even exceeds this; the thickness is almost ckp.ial throughout, the tail is blunt at 
the end; the scales are small, and nearly equal; the tongue is notched at the extremity, 
but not bilid as in snakes; the color is generally silvery gray, a dark lino runs along the 
back, and frequently rows of dark spots along ‘the sides. The food of the B. consists of 
slugs and insects. It retires in autumn under masses of decayed wood and leaves, or 
into soft dry soil. It changes its skin. It is viviparous (ovoviviparous), the number of 
young varying from 7 to 12 or 13 at a birth. The name B. is sometimes given to 
ccEcilia {tpv .). 

- BLISTEBEB or Blistee STEEI. This is the kind of steel from vehich, by hammer^ 
ing, rolling, certain qualities of tools and files are fashioned. When broken iq), 
piled, and welded under the hammer, it forms shear steel (see Ikox), from which a finer 
class of tools is made, andwhen melted in crucibles it forms the finest kind of cad sted 
(q.v.) for cutlery. Blister steel is made from bar iron of superior quality by a process 
of and the furnace employed for the purpose is termed a con Verting fur- 

nace. It consists of two fire-brick rectangular chests or troughs, each being 16 ft." long 
and 3 ft. deep by 3 ft. wide, as a maximum size, placed alongside each other in nii 
arelied chamber, and surmounted by a -wide conical chimney. "One long fireplace, wit h 
a suitable arrangement of flues, heats both chests. Into each chest tlu 3 iron bars are laid 
embedded in charcoal, about half an inch of which intervenes bet^veen each layer of iron 
bars.^ The "whole is then plastered over xvith clay or grindstone-dust, and 'kept ai a 
glowing red heat from 7 to 10 days, according to the purpose for wiiich the blister 
steel is intended. Wlien the bars arc removed after cooling, they are found to liave 
undergone a remarkable change. They are no longer tough, but quite brittle and fusible, 
and covered over wdth blisters. During the process, the iron absorbs and combines 
with from a half to one and a half per cent of carbon. The blisters are sujiposed to be 
due to the evolution of carbonic oxide arising from the combinatioh of carbon with a 
trace of oxygen existing in the iron. 

BIISTEEINa ELIES. See Caothaeipes. 

BLIS'TEES are medicinal agents which, when applied to the skin, raise the cfitick 
into small vesicles filled with serous fluid. They are applied either in the foiin of plas- 
ters or in a fluid state, as suits the convenience of the person or part, and have for their 
object the establishing of a counter-irritation or diversion of inflummatory action from 
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and for his personal superintendence until the machinery was brought into working- 
order; this sum was money well laid out, for the machine saved to the country more 
than £20,000 a year, in the busy warlike period from 1808 to 1815. The machinery 
itself is too complicated to be described except at a length incompatible with, the liinits 
of this work; but it may be stated in a general way, that the system is made up chiefly 
of saws and lathes, combined with great ingenuity. The blocks are made of elm, and 
the sheaves of lignum vita 3 ; the pins are of iron, carefully praparcd to avoid friction as 
much as possible. 

BLOCKADE, in military tactics, is an operation for capturing an enemy's towm or 
fortress, without a bombardment or regular siege. The attacking party throws up works 
on the neighboring heights and roads; these works may be redoubts, for 200 or 000 men 
each, raised around at distances of 1000 or 1500 yards asunder; or they may assume 
other forms, according to the circumstances of each case. The rest of the besieging 
force remains under cover in villages, or in a temporary camp, ready to repel any sortie 
attempted by the besieged. The whole purpose in view is to prevent the besieged from 
receiving supplies of any kind, in order that, when the food or the ammunition is 
exhausted, they maybe compelled to surrender. Fortresses situated on steep and rocky 
eminences, diflicult to conquer by bombardment or assault, may often be reduced byll,; 
because the roads or paths for the reception of siipplies are few, and can be watched by 
a small number .«f troops. Towns situated on a plain are less frecpiently invested. Tf 
the inhabitants be numerous and commercial, they will soon be impatient of the restraint 
produced by a B., and may compel or induce the governor to adopt a plan opposed to 
his wishes as a soldier. If, however, a resistance be determined on, the governor sends 
out of the town as many non-combatants as possible; all the stores are collected in 
bomb-proof receptacles; economy is observed in the consumption of food; all the people 
within the walls are placed under military rules; and the goveruor endeavors, by fre- 
quent sorties, to prevent the besiegers from making too close an investment of the 
place. 

Blockading, in a naval sense, is the prevention of the entrance or exit of the enemy’s 
ships at a particular port. It is sometimes resorted to as an auxiliary to iniUtury opera- 
tions by land; but generally is limited to a maritime investment. 

BLOCK, Moritz, 1). 1816; a German political economist, naturalized in France. 
After service in the statistical work of the minivStry of agriculture, commerce, and public 
works, he dev'otccl himself to authorship and published works on agriculture in various 
countries of Europe, on French statistics and finances, on socialism in Germany, and 
began and continued for some years the Annmire de V Admi aid ration Fmnpam, 

BLOCKADE, in international law, is the right, in time of war, of rendering intercourse 
with an enemy’s port unlawful on the part of neutrals; and it is carried into effect by 
an armed force (ships of war), which blocks up and bars export or import to or from 
the place blockaded. Tliis right is described by all writers on the law of nations as clear 
and incontrovertible, having its origin in the soundest principles of maritime jurispru- 
dence, sanctioned by the practice of the best times. It is explained on the reasonable 
theory, tlmtif a potentate or government lays siege to a place, or simply lj)lockados it, 
such potentate or government has a right to' prevent any other power, or representative 
or subject of such power, from entering, and to treat us an enemy any one who attempts 
to enter the blockaded place, or in any way assists the besieged, for such a person 
opposes the undertaking, and contributes to the miscarriage of if. 

Lord Stowell laid it’down that th<.*re are two sorts of B.— one by the simple fact 
only, the other by a notification accompanied with the fact. In the former case, when 
the fact ceases — otherwise than h}^ accident or the shifting of the wind — tl^erc is imme- 
diately an end of the B.; but where the fact is accompanied by a public notidcation from 
the government of a belligerent country to neutral governments, the B. must be sn]> 
posed to exist till it has been publicly repealed. This notification it is tlie duty of the 
belligerent country to make immediately. His lordship also explained that, on the ques- 
tion of B., three things must be proved: 1st, The existence of an actual B. ; 2d, The 
knowledge of the party; and 3d, Some act of violation, eitlier by going in or coming out 
with a cargo laden after. the commencement of blockade. On this last point, the time 
of shipment is very material; for although it might be hard to refuse a neutral liberty 
to retire with a cargo already laden, and by that act already become neutral property, 
yet, after the commencement of a B., a neutral cannot be allowed to interfere in any 
way to assist the exportation of the property of the enemy. After the commencement of 
a B., a neutral is no longer at liberty to make any purchase in that port. But the most 
essential element U actual B., and this state of things can only be proved to, the satisfac- 
tion of a court of justice by the ships stationed on the spot to maintain the B. using 
their force for that purpose. A B., therefore, is only to be considered as actually exist- 
ing when there is a power to enforce it. 

To be valid, a B. must be accompanied by actual investment of the place, and it may 
be more or less rigorous, either for the purpose of watching the operations of the enemy, 
or, on a more extended scale, to cut off all access of neutral vessels to that interdicted 
;iplace,wbi# is strictly and properly a B.; for the former is, in truth, no B. at all, as 
ym a$,„^0utrals are concerned. But to be binding on neutrals, it ought to be shown that 
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i tlicy have knowledge or may be presumed to know of the B. ; and this knowledge may 

i arise in two ways— either by such a public and formal notificatioh as we liavo already 

I described, or by the notoriety of tlie fact. ^ Yetit is at all times most convenient that 

the B. si'.ould be declared in a public and distinct manner, instead of being left to creep 
i out from the consequences produced by it; and the effect of such notiff cat ion to Iho 

neutral govca-jiinent is clearly to include all. the individuals subject to the latter. 

llui i)reac]i of B. may be either by coming out of the blockaded port, or going in: 

: such breach, liowever, may sometimes be excusable. It has been decided thaUntoxica- 

tion on tiie part of the master of a ship will not be received as an excuse. Tliat breach 
; of B. subjects llie property employed for that purpose to co nil scation is an established 

rule of the law of nations, and is universally acknowledged by all civilized govern* 

] ments. The violation of B. by the master, however, affects the ship, but not the cargo, 

unless the cargo is the property of tlie same owner, or unless the owner of the cargo is 
cognizant of the in tciKled violation. 

On the prochuinition of peace, or from any political or belligerent cause, the con- 
tiniiaiice of the inY(‘stiri-3nt may cease to be necessary, and the B. is then said to be 
^ rdimi The blocdcadiiig force tiien retires, and the port is open as before to all oilier 

' nations. — hh^e tin: law on the subj;.‘et of this article extremely w^ell stated in A Manual of 

the L((ir. of MarHune Uv.r/brc, by William Hazlitt and Henry Philip Koche,. barristers-ai- 
: law, 1804; see, also, ORD.L:ns .tx Council, Bhitish. 

■; B.LOCK BOOKS. See PitiNTma, anie. % 

BL0€KII0irSE is to a temporary fortification what a tower is to one that is perma- 
^ nenb in a wood(“d country, it is easily and quickly made, and the enemy cannot readily 

bring guns to bear upon it; on ffat open ground it is less useful. The B. is always a 
covered d<.*rense, unlike a, batlfoy; sometimes -witli only one story, sometimes with two, 
of which the lower forms a Ijarraok for a few men. it is usually either Tectangular or 
shaped like a Gre(4v cross; the hiUer is preferred, as enabling the fronts of fire to flank 
eacli otln-r. Tin; defense is usually hy musketry. If opposed to infantrv only, single 
rows of trunks of trees, either upright or liorizontal, iruike a very good B., idopholed 
at intervals of about 3 ft.; and it there be canh enough quickly obtainable, by 
■ digging' a ditch or from any other source, to embank it all roiiiid and to cover fhc roof, 

i it will liear a great deal of rough usage. If opposed to artillery, the B. requires to be 

fornieti with double rows of trunks three feet apart, with well-rammed earth between 
them. The American l)aek\voodsmcn build blockhouses wuth great quickness and 
dllciency; several of these, with a curtain or continuous wall of stockading, maybe 
im'Hle to inclose a large spa<*e, capable of acconimodating a great niunber of defenders, 
and of reptdiing a ct>nsi{hcnible liostile force. Tiie base of a, ■wind-mill, on a hill, basin 
European i;<.)un]ries often formed a good blockhouse. A regular B. should have a ditch, 
not only to supply eurtii, hut to keep the enemy from approachuig near eiioiigli to fire 
th<3 tunlKU- of tlm blucklioU'C. Tinu’e must be, at least, 4 ft. of well-ramiued earth 
; on th(i roof, to rr-.-'i'd, the cil'ccl of artillery. Such a structure without a roof is not a B.^ 

' it is simply a stockade. 

BLOCK ISLAND, In the Atlantic, s, of Kb ode Island, and n.e. of Long Island; 
about 8 m. long and 5 wide, constituting the town of Kew Shoreham, Kewport co., B. I. ; 
pop. ’TO, 1113. il ottmets numerous 'summer visitors. There is a light-house on the 
n.w.extrmnity in 4C' 13' n. ami TP 34' west. 

BIOOK~P1IHTIN0. See Pimsting. 

BLOCKS3BB0, nw name given to various mountains and idlls in Grermany, but pre- 
i eminently to the Bu>ckcn. the higiu^st point of the Harz nioimtains, and, indeed, of the 

i n. of Oevmany. Aceordlr.g to the popular belief, it is the favorite haunt, of the 

: 'Witches, where they eelehraie tin: night of the Istof May, Walpa/r/canacM (see Walpiihga), 

with wild orgies. " all moimtains thus haunted are known to have been famous 

places of sacriik-el 11 the tiges of paganism. 

BLOCK-SHIP, Is a ship of war too old or too slow' in sailing to render efficient service 
in action out at s<‘a, hut us( ful as a defense in great ports and naval arsenals. Biuee 'war- 
steamers hav(? almost supfa'scdetl the old sailing men-of-wair, the latter arc of litne scr- 
vie<' exee])l <i,s h]?>ck ships, or for training-ships. The number of block-ships in the 
' British muy in 1840 was about, ten. 

I BLOCK-SYSTBII. >Sff/uai.s, under Ratways. 

I BICCII-TIH' is an inferior variety of tin. When the metal is reduced from its ores, jt 

I is first ptiured into mohb, and the ’ingots thus procured are lieated to incipient fusion in 

a reverberatory furnacie when the pore tin first fuses, and is withdrawn; and the less pure 
tin wliieh is h'ft h(‘h5nrl luang melted at a higher tcmi^eraturo, is pioured into molds and 
is known as liloek fin. 8ec 'TjX. 

BLODGLT, Loutx, b. K. Y., 18‘33; student in physical sciences, and in IKTl aa 
assistant in the Smithsonian institution, having charge of matters relating to climate 
and atmosphi're. He shannl in organizing the Ihiciffc railroad surveys, and compiled hi 
a v{»lumc lh(‘ r(‘CO]*ds of staentife observations at government military ])Osts. In 18I)T« 
he Issued Vumaiohgy of the Uidtul ISiatcs^ and of the Temperate Laiilmf of the iS'mih 
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American Continent, a work highly praised by HiiHiholdt. In 1863, he had charge of the 
statistical work of the treasury department, and has since been coimected with the cus- 
toais as appraiser at large. 

BLODGET, Samuel, 1720-1807, an inventor, b. Mass. ITnder the ^colonial gov 
eminent he was judge of common pleas in I\ew Hampshire. In 1783 ho nuide 
machinery by which he saved a valimbie cargo from a sunken vessel. His success 
" prompted liiiii to go to England, where he proposed to raise the llojiol George, i\\Q 
British mamof-war that suddenly careened and saukoir Spithead Aug. 21), 17S2, Admiral 
Eempenfeldt and 600 other persons being lost. His proposition was not entertained, and 
he returned and began the nianut’acture ot' duck. In 1793, he began a canal uroiind 
Amoskeag falls, but failed, and was imprisoned for debt. He believed that by strict 
temperance and care about exposure to the atmosphere anyone might live lUO years; 
but he died at 87. 

BLOEi\rF0HTEm, a t. in s. Africa, the capital of Orange Free Fhite, 000 m . ii.e. of 
cape Natal: pop. 1200; inhabited ehielfy by Boers. There is considerable trade with 
Gape Colony and the Transwial republic. 

SLOIS, a L of France, capital of the clepfirtraent of Loire'Ct-Clier, has a remarlcably 
fine situation on the acclivity of a hill, and is built chieliyon the right bunk of tlic Loire, 
over which there is here a good stone bridge. It is about 35 m. s.w. of Orleans, on 
the railway between that place and Tours. The Iiouses, in the upper part of tlie town 
especially, aremeafi and ill-built, and the streets are crooked and narrow, but they are 
kept clean by water from the public fountains, which are supplied by a splendid aque* 
duct vsupposed to liave been constructed by the Romans. B. lias a handsome cathedral ; but 
its chief glory is its old castle, wdiich has been the scene of many interesting historical 
events. Nouis XII rvns born in it, and under its roof Charles, due (I’Alengon, and Margaret 
of Anjou, and Henri IV. and Margjiret of Valois were nuirried. Here also were somotimes 
held the courts of Francois I., Henri IL, Charles IX., and Henri III. Hei’c also the 
due de Guise and his brother w^ere murdered, by order of Henri III., on tlie 23d Dec., 
1588. Isabella, queen of Charles VI, here found a retreat; it served as a ].)risoii for 
Mary def Medici; Catharine de’ Medici died within its w-alls: and Maria Louisa liere liold 
her court in 1814, after Pari.s had capitulated. B. is a place of grcjit antiquity. ^ Ste- 
phen, who usurped the crown of England on the death of Henry 1, , was Use son of one 
of the counts of B., by Adela the daughter ofAVilliam the conqueror. B. is an arch- 
bishop’s see, has a tribunal of commerce, a communal college, a public library oi 20,000 
vols., a botanic garden, etc,, and manufactures of porcciaiu and gloves, with a trade in 
brandy, wine, and wmod. Pop. ’76, 18,188. 

BIGMFIELB, CifAiiLEs James, bishop of London, a learned and influential prelate 
of the church of England, wnis b. in 1785, at Bury St. Edmund’s, in SulTolk, \Yhere his 
father was schoolmaster. Being Avell grounded by lus father in the classics, B. rvent to 
Carpbridge, wdiere ho took liigh honors. After he" laid filled several curacies, the bishop 
of London appointed him his chaplain, in recognition of his acknowledged philological 
and theological acquirements. Shortly after, he w'us called lo the iiviiig of St. Botolph; 
in 1824, he was made bishop of Chester; and m 1828. he was piomotea to the sec of 
London, on the translation of bishop Howle}^ to Canteri)ury. B.’s reputation for classi- 
cal scholarship rests chiefly on his editions of Calumariuis G^ond 1815), and of several 
of the dramas of E^cliylm, In coniiectiou with Kennel, lie pubhsiied the Mim> Oaiitnb- 
rif/ienses; and with Alonk (1812), the Ponthumou^ Tracts of Parson; and m 1814, tlie 
Adeersaria Porsoni He also publislied Lectures on the Acts of the Affostlex B, ivas 
exceedingly active in the superintendeiice of ids diocese, and was a prime mover in the 
agitation for the erection of new” churclies. Under Ids pre,sidency, more churches were 
erected in London than under any bishop since the roformalioii. " His conduct in regard 
to the controversies that latterly agitated his diocese "was much animadverUid by both 
parties. He \vas accused at one time of leaning to Puseyism, and yet he proceeded 
against his clergy for alleged crypto-catholic practices. He died *Aug., 1857. 

BIOMMAEM, Piriuip, one of the most prominent of modern Flemish authors, was 
b- in 1809. In 1834, he pubUshed a volume of ver.se, (diaraeteriwd by much simplicity 
Sind earnestness, but so inartistic in form tliat it met willi little success. He nmdere'd 
better service to literature and to fne jiatriotic cause liy tlie ])ublication (1835-41) of 
Theophilus, an old Flemish poem of the i4th c., and of fne OodGaouiHche Gedichfen (old 
EJemlsh poems) of the 12th, IStli, and 14th centuries. Botli works are enriched with 
glossaries and learned annotations. B. siiow:ed a iireclilection for middlo-age literature 
IjeneraUy, and translated the fmelvngen- into Flemish iambics. His most important 
■work is a history of the Belgians (Brussels, 1849), in which i:c aitemptsto show liiat the 
political destiny of the iow countrie.s has ever been identical wiili tliat of Germany, and 
that it is with the latter conn tEy, and not with France, she should seek to ally herself. 
B- also contributed extensively to several Belgian journals, especially to the Messager des 
^ieum Hktoriqim. He dieefat Ghent, Aug. 14, iB71. 

^ BLOND, Jacques Chhistopiib i.b, 1670-1741: a painter of Amsterdam, noted for 
Painiature portraits. ^He conceived the idea of printing engravings in colors, and spent 
; most of his life in unsuccessful experiments, w'orkiiiff in London and Paris, and 




uE Notwithstanding this ill-snccess, B. is regarded 

BLOFDEL a celebrated Fi-eucli minstrel of tbc IStli c., and the favorite of E'udi-rd 
tliG Lion-lienrt, king oi Jknghind, wiiorn he accompanied to Palestine. *Wiieri Pichard 
on Ins letuiD, was seized and imprisoned by Peopold duke of Arsiria P tA 

the- exquisitely romantic myth of an old (o t d o a die cf 

winch hismaskn* was cordiueck^ He wandered through Germany in^uLnnd at 

Lo\Yenstein, in Austria, he heard that it coiitaiiied some 
idub i lotts c.LpU\ e.^ I eeliiig assured that tins was no other than the king, he tried all means 
to get a sight oi him but to no purpose. lie then placed himself opposito to the tower 

imprisoned, and commenced siiunng one of those 
n which itienard and he had composed together. Hardly had Jk tinished 

the iii’st stanza,, wiieii a well-known voice from the tower took up tiic second aiid carried 
kbiop minstrel discovered liis monarch, and returning with nil speed k> 

Hip^^lai d, ,\a^ tlic means ol Ins licing ransomed by ins subjects, did v a few of B ’s 
jioeiushavc conic down to us; they are preserved in the Library ox the Arsenal at 


ILOOBj {lie nutritive fluid of tlie tissues, consists of a transparent colorless fluid the 
liquor murjnnur, unc rniimte solid bodies, the -c(>rpusdes’^vliich lloa n it 
hqu()r sanguinis consists oi water, in which are dissolved tlbrlue, albumen chlorides 
of sodium and potassium, pbospiiates ot soda, lime, aiul inaLmesia to<>-ethcr willL fattv 
and extractive inaUers the iatter the product of tlie nietam()rplu)sis\>f the ^ The 
coipindes aie oi two kinds— while and red; the white are larger and less mmierous 
than Ino 3_’ed, kmiig m healthy blood in the proportion of 2 or :J to i(JOO. In cerlam 
forms ot disease the lumiber of these white blood- corpuscles is iiicn^ased Thev present 

vlm^bv 'rV' f nucleoleiis, wliich is speedily brourdit into 

view b} tile action of dilute acetic acid, and are identical. wdtli tiie lymph corpuscle 
'^^iiry their forms in the same way as the A'aniba (s(;e Pko* 
iLUs), hmiee these move int3nts are called aiimhoid, The ra/ corpuscles are peculiar to 
vertebrates, and seem to have Uahr origin in tiie white corptiscles, are oval and nucleated 
m hshes reptiles, and birds, but in man and the mamnmlia 

nMiov than the center, 

hcncc the tiaik appaiuuice oi the latter when seen under the microscope. They have 
a lenueney to Uirn on their side and run into rouleaux, like piles of coins. Their 
color IS straw-}’ellow' and it is (uily wlien seen cn worn', tliat thev give the blood its 
duiractenstic reu eoior. The size of the liuman red blood-eorpuscles w of an iiudi 
Jhey m-e larpsim reptiles, those of the Proteus (q.v.) being . of an" inch in their 
3ong_ diameter. ^ Uoppo oeyler lias shown that, chemically, they consist cliicily of hemo- 
globin, w’llh traces oi albumen, cliolestriii, protugon, phosjdiate of piolash but no fat 
[1 he sped ic gravity oi B. is lO-Vi to 1057, and its quantity in an adult, m mi about 
nfsn h as aw’hole, the B. yields 700 parts in 1000 of w'ater, and 210 

tl -it l-fle has nearly the same ultimate eliemical composition as 

^ + ^ .‘.V ‘ ■’* occasionally <.‘ryslais comdsting of do- 

bulin tinted wuli coloring jiiiitter aiipt'iir. “TheB. crystafs of iniiii and tlio ciirnivora 
Iiavo a jirniiiatic ioriii -wliilst those of the rat and mouse are tctrauedral, tiud tho^e of 

tue .squirrel liex!igonar’((,’arpi'iitfr). - -i, s,uu iuosl ot 

}''hcn B.'i.s dr,av,-n from the •cessel.s, the liquor sana’iiinis 
scp.niHcs iiilo two piirts— into tdirine, ivhicii Iicconics solid, and a palo yeilowish cidorcti 
h,H.i(q,sr/'«//o JUc lihniie coagiilatos, and in doing so c'ntanglo.s tJij cm-iins'-los mid 
‘1 “’-y'''”’ {'VY'.v«o//?i-'/,.?,o/i). Fibrine doe.s not exist in tlic B. ns .sucli' but. 

X'hen It apjmar.s as a. coagulum in the fluid, it is produced llicn and there hy the nldou 
ot two snhstonce.s present in tlio blood, wiiich scl.ande as a solid matter (Hchi it tV- “ 
oiie,/Man.a Ls conbaned in tlic lilood-corpu.scles; the other, the hi, ah 

p a.s>na, ihe two iinding to form the liber of the clot Ti.e 4pid, tv xWth which 
elmn.ge lakes place vanes witii circumstances. Moderate heat, and e.xposiirc to tlio ai- 

fm- soim, ti.'ne n'ft, ,-‘;y nf “"t it. Tiie B. rcinain.s fluid in tlio veins 

111 P i ^ ^t'''“‘^t*rs and some lonn.s of mali.gnant fever, and wheru 

the f,. IS tn,nr as m .scurvy, it may remam fluid. Tlic .size and lirmnc.ss of tlic clot 

Blb(r‘T."'.‘i then., which in hcidtii avera-cs aiiont 2 iiarts in 

loot). In idiunnnaiions it is much increased, and the B. forms , slowly into a tmudi clot 

ter’*' Tlii” r’’?'' ’* ‘ .i?if'>imlc.s Oil its surface, and drawn iii towards the con- 

,^^11^. 0. physici.ans of hygonc limc.s 

" f V,' a plicnomonon peculiar to 

w ,i . I ’ ’ I’y t'cpentedl.v, with tlie view to its removal; whereas anvtldng 
huh dcla} s cougiilalion, great poverty of B., as in chlorosis (q.v.), or any comlitinn iu 
w ueh the tibnne i3 m greater proportion than tlio red blood u’lobule^, will cause this 
uppcniance; th<i clot ot the impoverished blood will, liowever, be small and loose and 
oatmg m nn exces.sive quantity of serum. The color of the B. varies. In the arteries 
dught-scnrlet eidor, wlule in the veins it is of a dark-purple color. The chief 
«^‘nal and venous bloocl is that the former contains more oxy‘ma 
uad ^tob caibonic acid than the latter. See CiitcuLATioft of the Bjuood. This change 
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H*® “’^y?®" contracting the corpuscles, and altering their reflecting 
.mtacts, caibome acid, on the other hand, rendering them thinner artd more flaccid^ 

th^gas^^menlLned^ effected in B. drawn out of the body by the application of 

ref' W«'«l-corpuscles possess great powers of absorbing oxygon. They receiro 
"'‘\®!'® “.'®y ’'®®°“® ffcfi carry it all ot: the oiy to do 

nim^:lli“t? ?• ’ "'“cJifluifl they serve to elaborate. The products of the mclaiiior- 

reillyavery comple.x fluid. 

BIOOB, Avenger op. In the early ages of society, the infliction of the nen'-llv of 
death tor murder did not take place 1>> tiio action of any tribunal or mihlic -fu ho hies 

nearest"'' accordance with the rude social condition, was left to Hie 
neaiest reiatne ot the murdered, whose recoi^-uized duty was to pursue ‘oid sImv tliP 

y.as of much \vider signification. The Mosaic law (.Numb, xxxv ) did not st‘t’asi(h> ihi'’ 

heZimZttm societjr but phictd it undca> n^^ata, ns! uo^h tiling 

tnc. commutation of the pcmaltj ot aeath lor money, which appears to have heennu* fivi'' 

iee CitT OF iIfpoo!'® “I'i;® ''c'y’>c mansfayer who was not really a iimnloiTr.' 

occ y.irY OF IjouGK Ihe Korun sanctions the aveiurinu' of B hv ilie ru>Mi 7 >Qi 

cnitn ri»e pecuniary coinmutatioii for niui^cr. ThVprimilivc institution or 

® 'hi! torco among tlie Arabs at this day. Many of the hered'ifirv foiids 

boot conTecten’itTiravInglnfo^- somi-harbarous countries, ha;e always 

BIOOD, Corruption of (in law). See Treason. 

nen«-u?n.f dutTP'^i ®*’ '"'f*® Proliihited under the Old Testament dis- 

S w ii connected with Uio use of animals m sacrifice. Cliris- 

witl^thp re-.ton “‘T '‘'"’if-VS regarded the prohibition as having ceased 

pinfiWn,^^ t* * f'y’’*'? the exhortation of the apostolic touncil of .Terusaiera to the 
bc^ntile conceits to abstain ‘from things strangled and from blood ” to liorm 

leiely an application of the great law of Christian charity to the circumstances of a 
transition period, with reference to the prejudices of .Jewish converts . 

Kut\.1msei/m Aftefth? reMomriojf 

™Wiv,f i5S™“S iKyjK 

together by oath to immg-e the death of anv'otdhe tVMi .^^^ associates banded 

to court o’ave him an estatA nf o v ^ ^ he fiakimty, pardoned him, took him 

of W?”^te?fq!Vo^wTiicrrL^^^^^^ ‘‘‘ '5t«e species 

Oflo^ 



ornaments of British green houses. They take their name from the usual color of their 
flowers, which form a line head or cluster, arising from a spathe of -a number of leaves. 
The fruit is a bony, usually with three seeds.. The leaves of the clilTereiit species exhibit 
coiisideraijic diversity of form, in some almost linear, in others almost round ; in some, 
also, tliey sire erect, in otlu'rs appressed to the ground. The bulbs of &ome of tlic finest 
s])ecies of B. being very slow to produce olfshoots, a curious method of propagating 
tliem is resorted t(j by gardeners, which is occasionally practiced also ■with other bulb- 
ous-rooted plants, by cutting them across above the middle, upon which a number of 
}Oung bulbs form around the outer edge. 

Tile species of B. seem generally to possess poisonous properties. The inspissated 
juice of JL ioxicariuH is used by the natives of South Africa for poisoning their arrows. 

BIOODIIOUOT, a variety of hound (q.v.) remarkable for its exquisite scent and foi 
its grea,l sagacit y and perseVerance in tracking any object to the pursuit of which it lias 
been traiiu-Vl. It derives its name from its original common enipkiymcnt in the chase, 
either to track a wounded animal or to discover the lair of a beast o*f prey. It was also 
formerly (allied, both in England and Scotland, sleitt-houiul or deuth-houncl, from the 
Saxon llcut, the track of a (leer. The B. was formerly common and much in use in 
Britain, as wei! as on tlui continent of Europe, hut is now rare. Tlie poetical histories 
of Jh‘uc(i and Wallace^ describe these heroes as occasionally tracked by blood-hounds, 
when they wem skulking from their enemies. The B. was at a later period much usocl 
to guide ill llu^ pursuit of cattle carried otf in border raids; it has been frequently used 
for the pursuit of felons and of deer-stealers; and latterly, in America, for the capture 
of fugitive slaves, an employment of its powers which has contributed not a little to 
render its name odious to many philantliropists. Terrible ideas arc also, probably, sug- 
gested hy the name itself, although the B. is by no means a particularly ferocious kind 
of dog, and when employed in the pursuit of human beings, can be trained to detain 
them iis prisoners without olfering to injure them. The true B. is taller and also stronger 
in proportion and of more compacit figure tlian a fox-hound, muscular and broad- 
chested, with larger pendulous ears, large pendulous upper lijis, and an expression' of face 
which is varioiisly described as “ thoughtful,” “ noble,’' and “stern.” The original 
color is said to have been a deep tan, clouded with black. The color appears to have 
been one of the chief distinctions between the B. and the talbot (q.v.), but it is not 
improbable that this name was originally common to all bloodhoiin(l.s. Man}" interest- 
ing anecdotes are recorded of the perseverance and suc(jessof bloodhounds iirfoi lowing 
a track upon -which thc‘y liavc been set, ewen when it has led them through much fre- 
quented roads. — TiieCuuAX B., -wliich is mutfii employed in the pursuit of felons and 
of fugitive slaves in Cuba, (Hirers considerably from the true B. of Britain and of the 
continent of Europe, bedng more ficrc(‘. and having more resemblance to the bull-dog, 
and probably a connection with that or some similar race. Maiyy of the.se dogs w'ere 
imported into Jamaica in 1790, to he employed in suppressing the maroon (q.v.") insur- 
rection, but the terror (iceasioned by their arrival produced this effect without their 
actual enqfioyment. It was this kind of B. which was chiefiy introduced into the for- 
mer slave-states of Korlh America. 

BLOOD MONEY, the compensation by a man-slayer to the next of kin of the man 
slain, securing tin? olfender and his uOativcis against siiliseqnent retaliation. It was com- 
mon in IScumi in avian and Teutonic countrie.s until after the introduction of Giiristianlly, 
and the amounts were fixed hy law. It is still a custom among the Arabs. There "it 
costs only one third as much to kill a woman as to kill a man ; hut if a woman slain be 
quuik wbh a male child, the fine is that for a full man; if with a female child, it is the 
price of two women. The amount of blood-moncyy ranges from $150 to ten times that 
amount. The term blood- money was given in English law to rewards eariUMl by inform- 
ers against notorious (dlVndcu’s; "and it is still used there and in America for rompen.«a- 
tiori (fiitained by criminals who betray their fellows in crime, or more generally for the 
reward gained iiy any act of treachery. 

* BLOOD OF ODE SAVIOE, was an order of knighthood in Mantua, inrdituted hy 
duke Vincent Gon(;aga. in 11)08, on the occasion of the marriage of lits son with a, dangh- 
ter of tile duke of Savoy. It consisted of 20 knights, the Mantuan dukes being sover- 
eigns. The collar had threads of gold laid on ilrc, and interwoven with tlm words 
Domine.prohadf. To tlu.^ collar were"]')cndent two angels, supporting three drops of blood, 
and circumscribed with the motto Mhilisio trisle rexepto. The imme originated in the 
belief that in St. Andrc'vv’s church, in Mantua, certain drops of our Savior's blood are 
kept as a relic. 

BLOOD OF SAIHT lAHiTAEIDS. Sec Jakuakius, Saint. 

BLOOD BAIN. Showers of reddish and grayish dust sometimes fall on ve.ssels oil 
the coast of Africa, and on the land in the s. of Europe; if accompanied with moisture, 
they form “ blood rain.” and in (fievated regions, red snow. Ifijc dust consists chiefly 
of microscopic organisms, while the red color comes from oxide of iron. A shower 
which fell at Lyons, Ov.i. 17, 1846, was estimated to bring 720.000 lbs. of matter, oif 
which one eiglith was organic. A shower described hy Darwin covered more than 
1,000,000 sq. miles. A shower in Italy, in 1808, furnished 49 species of organisms; one 
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BLOOMEBISH, ii new tind fiinciful faHluon of Indies’ dress, partly rescnihling ranlo 
attire, wivich arose out of wliat is lornied the “ woman’s rights’ movement,” tlrat heenn 
to be agitated in the United States about the year 1848. Tiie first v/oman’s rights’ con- 
vention was held at Worcester, Mass., m 1850, under the prcsidmicy of Alrsr Lueretia 
M()tt. Its obj(‘Ct was to advocate for women a more liberal i^ducation, training in trades 
and professions, and generally the sociid and political ])vivileges possessed liy the other 
sex. At the same date, and in close connection with this movement, arose an agitation 
for the rctorm of female attire. Its advocates said, justly enough, that if women w'ere 
to take, their place in the world as fellow -workers vvith 'men, they onglit not to labor 
^der the disadvantage of haying a dress that deprived them of the use of their liands, 
«tid ret^uired nearly thsir whole muscular power for its support. In 1849, Mrs. 


in 1813, in Calabria, 64 species, of which 28 were common to the preceding. These 
phenomena date back even to the time of Homer. The organic^ particles^ are mostly 
diatoms and riiizopods; the wdioie number of species detenuined is more than 300, of 
winch 15 are 8oiUh American, and none African. 

TliC zone of the earth in which these showers occur extends on both sides of the 
Iiledilerranean wcstw'ardly over the Atlantic, and eastwardly to central Asia. The ori- 
gin of the dust is not yet ascertained; there is little ground for thinking it extra-terres- 
trial, especially as the region affected is so limited. 

BLOOD STAINS, as determined by modern science, have risen to importance in 
some criminal trials, where attempts have been made with some success to determiue, by 
microscopic and chemical tests, wdietlier the stains in question were made by the blood 
of a human being or of some other animat; and even the further question is proposed — 
was the stain made by the blood of a man, Womaii, or child? ard if by that of a man, 
can we tell if it was the blood of one or of anotiier man? ith proper chemical solv- 
ents it seems easy to detentiine that a stain is or is not made from blood. If of ^ blood, 
then the microscope indicates, by the measurements of tiie corpuscles of which the 
blood was composed, whether it was human blood. It is asserted as the result of careful 
examinations that the blood of a man has larger red corpuscles than that of any other 
animal The mean diameter of these red corpuscles expressed in^ten thousandths of an 
iricli Is thus stated: Man, 77; dog, 70; rabbit, 65; rat, 64; pig, 62; mouse, 61; ox, 58; 
horse, 5'7; cat, 56; sheep, 44. In fresh blood these measurements may, perhaps, be 
depended upon ; but when the blood has been dried the corpuscles change their form, 
and it would probably be impossible to determine whether ilie stain w^ere from human 
blood or not. As for determining the blood of one person from that of another, there 
does not seem to be any possibility of doing so; indeed, so far as experiment has gone, 
it appears that there may be more" difference in the corpuscles of the same man’s ])lood, 
taken at dilfereiit times or from different parts, than between the corpuscles of the blood 
of different persons. The examiuatiou of stains has been a prominent feature in some 
recent trials for murder, but it does not appear that any coiv-iderable dependence has 
been placed upon llie testimony of experts, partly because scientific testimony of such 
a nainre is difficult to com prebend, and partly because experts themselves of equal 
attaiumenls differ widely in their conclusions. 

BLOOD-EOOT. See Geum, ILemodoiiace.55, and Sanguinabia. 

BLOOBSTOITE. See Heliotkope, 

BLOOM, ail appearance on paintings resembling in some measure the bloom on cer- 
tain kinds 01 fruit, such as peaclies, plums, etc. (hence the name), produced, in all 
probability, by the presence of rroisture in the varnish, or on the surface of the paint- 
ing when the wirnish is laid on. The B. destroys the transparency, and is conse(]ueutly 
very injurious to tiie general effect of a picture. It is best prevented by carefully dry- 
ing the pielure and heating the varnish before applying it; and best removed by a sponge 
dipped in hot campliene, after wliicli a soft brusir should be employed to smooth the 
surface of the picture, wdiicli should be finally placed in the snnsliine''to dry. 

BLOOM 'ARY, or Blo'mapy, a furnace for transforming pig-iron to 'wrought or 
malleable iion, or for making sucli iron directly from ore. Wien'ore is used, a liiass of 
iron called a ‘ bloom” is produced, instead of the imuure pig-iron that rims from the 
inched metal in a blast-furnace. The B. process is one of the oldest in iron-wxu’king, 
and i.s used in rude form.s in some still barfiarous countries. The best of modern Idoom- 
aries are the German and the Catalan (Spanish) furnaces, in -which ores are reduced 
chiefly by means -of charcoal. The best of ore should he used, as the waste h much 
gmatcr in poor ore. In the Catalan the charcoal, W'ith a large part of the iron, is heaped 
on a sipaarc hearth opposite to the tii 3 ’'cre, charcoal and fine ore being added from time 
to time, while a moderate blast is kept up and tiie mass ocensionally stirred. In about 
six hours the iron settles to the bottom, is taken out in a mass, and forged into a bloom. 
B<>rdwOernian or more common bloom, the ore is pounded fine aiurUirown in small 
quantities ujion a charcoal lire, with either hot or cold blast, hot being much the best. 
The nictul settles to the bottom, and is drawni off at intm’vals, and liammcred into 

blooms.” The process is available in places -where wood (for charcoal) and good iron 
ore are found iKjar each other. Iron so made is of the best qiialitv, and is very' desirable 
for convtnlihg into steel. 
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Yorkand\'IsUvIiere^>Tlts'advaii^^^^^^^^^^ ^Thc^Plof^™ name, and lectured in Kew 
clo.se sleeves, a sidrt, ndlinra Uulf Mo v ^ consisted of a jacket with 

Though a few hulie.s folloived the exainnh' of' \rr» r>ln'‘ ^ trowsers. 

unpopular, and expo.sed its adherents lo a'-lrlL, r dress was extremely 
prudent, liinid, or aniiiibh', decpr'-ci to V ^ ’''’^nch the mores 

Plooiner (lre.s.s was achieved hya* New York lad-— a p''-X f of tha 

and a skirt reaching to wiliiin a few inches nf 1 ^ '' ^ trininied wills fur, 

loon, iuul slsowiisg olf isiei-cly the trim furred Isom hm' ‘Inn 

; of Sp 
Tiic til 

calledlTic ,^V,7levoled"t(rils ■w‘vop.,,n?'’^'“'i‘''‘‘ **' n'cnthi^y pu!>Ti«iiion, 

scvorsilof hel-cosuributo.-,;: m.tsilmdir „ 

head of the periodieiil i-epreLsiied tia. refos-m ' l>““c>ples A woocheut at tlso 

means t.nnpting in point If 'lee u co-a fm ffi , m 

wii.sinusioderutelv,diorl, and tlm ackot- , ^ f *’“!’''Ptiots. The skirt 

dinhion of J5. info Kualasid s'.on a '0^ ,d 1 I t 'f? <'vo. The intro- 

unfavornlsh; auspici's, find; it'luile'l to 'fai-i lads-sm < Anienea, w.as under tsueh 

di.sappe.ared. Still hosts af in AVsIerict m ^ . and .speedily 

Witli more uppareiit ferveiiev liiau ‘i dress ivHvsnn or (iesired 

£.;">■ KS,.S'; 

caauisi, iind’lheKLrark, Bloondi^^^^^ and ANmfcla^i-Tr Newark, on the Motra 
and Western railroad. ’ It also has Z,mcTh> w , i Nnv.? ' Lackawamsa, 

6000. It i,s a manufactus-ine- nlacc and the resid* )>oi-.sc-e:si-s. Pop. ahoiit 

York and Newark. It was onc^of the mrlieia many business nseu of New 
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The surface is mountainous, math large forests; productions agricultural. Co. scat, 
Biountsville.' 

BLOUNT, a co. in s.e. Tennessee, on the N. Carolina border, intersected bj the 
Knoxville and Augusta railroad; boiuidcd or intersected by the Tennessee, Holston, and 
Little rivers; GOO sq.m. ; pop. 70, 14, 237--1 460 colored. It has a mountriiious surface, 
and fertile soil, producing wheat, corn, oats, etc., and sorghum molasses. Iron ore, 
marble, and limestone are found. Co. seat, Marysville. 

BLOUNT, WiniiiAM, 174^1800; a politician in North Carolina and Tennessee. lie 
was one of the signers of the federal constitution, governor of the territory of Ohio, and 
one of the first U. S. senators from Tennessee. Ho was expelled from the senate on a 
charge of having conspired to suiTender New Orleans to the English, lie was afterwards 
chosen to the Tennessee senate, and made its presiding officer. 

BLOITSE, a name borrowed from the French for that loose, sack-like over -garment 
which, as worn in England by wagoners and farm-lalsorers, is called a smock-froclc. The 
English smock-frock is made ‘of coarse and imperfectly bleached linen, and is orna- 
mented. jmrtieularly on the breast and shoulders, with plaits and embroidery. In the 
s. of Scotland it is sometimes worn by butchers, and is then blue, as in Germany 
and France. In Germany, it is frequently tightened to the body by a belt, and is some- 
times made of coarse woolen ; but France is pre-eminently the counhy of blouses. 
There they arc worn universally, not only by the country people, but also by the labor- 
ing-classes in towns, not excepting Paris; and so characteristic is this garment, that the 
French populace are often called the “ blouses.” The while B. is Sunday dress with the 
working-classes in France, and has also often served as a countersign among the leaders 
of sections in secret societies. A lighter and neater garment of the sort, usually made 
of fine hut imperfectly bleached linen, and buttoning in front, whlch thc English 
smock-frock and the original continental B. do not, is iiiucli worn by summer tourists. 

BLOW-PLY, Sarcophaga carnaria, an insect of the order d/pfc/Yi (two-wingcd), (q.v.), 
and of the large immlj muscules, of which the common house-fly (q.v.), flesli-tly (q.v.), 
etc., are familiar examples. The blow-fly is very similar to these in its generarappear- 
ance; its body is hairy, the expanse of its wings about one inch, the face silky and yellow, 
the tiiorax gray, with three black stripes, the abdomen of a shining blackish brown, 
which, ill certain points of view, assumes a bluish tint, checkered with glittering yellow- 
ish spots. One of the distinguishing characters of the genus is, that the eyes ave\vidcly 
separate in both sexes. The species of this genus are not unfrequcntly ovovivi]varous, 
the eggs being hatched within the body of the parent. The generic name (Gr. sarx, 
^(iQ\\Cphafjo, to eat) is derived from the circumstance that the larvie of most of the 
species feed upon the flesh either of dead or of living animals. Tlic blow-fly is com- 
mon in Britain on heaths, in gardens, etc., and its larvm are to be found feeding upon 
meat, the carcasses of aniinals, sometimes upon living earthworms, and too frequently 
upon sheep, of which it is one of the most grievous pests, requiring the constant atten- 
tion of the shepherd during most of tlic summer and autumn. Some districts are more 
infested with it than others; it is particularly troublesome in the fenny districts of Eng- 
land. Unless the maggots are removed, they cat into the skin, the sheep suffer great 
torment, and soon die. At first they may be removeil by shaking them out of the wool, 
into which dry sand is then abundantly sprinkled; but if they are very numerous, a 
mercurial ointment or wash of corrosive sublimate is applied , and when the skin is much 
broken, the wool is clipped away, an ointment of tar and grease is used, and a cloth 
sewed over the part. Like many other insects, the blow-fly" multiplies with excessive 
rapidity. 

Another species of this genus, common in Britain, S.mortvorum, so named from 
its frequenting burial-vaults and similar places. It is very similar to the blow-fly, but 
the abdomen is of a shining steel blue, and there is a reddish brown line dovm the fore- 
head. 

BLOWUfCl-MACHINES. The earliest blowing-machine was, doubtless, some form of 
the common bellows, the idea of which is supposed to have been deriyed from the lungs. 
A very primitive form of this instrument is still in use in some eastern countries, con- 
fsisting simply of the skin of some animal sewed into a rude hag with a valve and nozzle. 
The older forms of domestic bellows are all constructed on tlie same principle — viz., a 
chamber formed of two boards with flexible leatlier sides, having at one end a nozzle 
with a narrow mouth; and in the lower lioard, a valve of considerably larger area for 
the admission of air. When the bellows are distended b}?- drawing ihe boards apart, air 
is sucked in by the valve, to replace the va(!iuim wliieh would otherwis'^ be formed; and 
then, when the boards are being closed, the valve, whicli only opens inwards, is -shut by 
tlie compressed air; and the latter, having no other escape, is forced out at the nozzle. 

The great fault of the common bellows is, tliat it gives a succession of puffs, and not 
a. continuous blast. One remedy for this was to use two bellows, so that one was blow- 
ing while the other was filling; but it was afterwards found tliat tiic double-bellows 
; Becured a still more Uniform blast. This machine is merely the common bellows with a 
third board of the sipe shape as the other two placed hetw(*en them, so ns to form two 
r jcliambers instead of one. The middle board is fixed, and both it ami the lower one 
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IiaTC valves placed in them opening inward. A weight on tlie lower board keeps tiic 
under chamber filled with air; and when this board is raised by a lever or otherwise, tlio 
air which it contains is forced into the upper chamber. The exit pipe is attached to the 
latter, and a Aveight is placed on the npperjjoard sufficiently heavy to press tlie air out 
in a continuous stream, the continuity being maintained by the large quantity of air 
always present in the upper chamber, and tlie uniform pressure of the weight. Soma 
limes a spring is used instead of a Aveight to press out the air. Even with the double 
bellows, however, the constant refilling of the upper portion from the loAA^er prevents 
the Idas t fi-otn being quite regular. 

For such purposes as the supplying of a continuous stream of air to a dame for glass* 
blowing or soldeing, a very convenicht form of apparatus lias been constructed by Mr. 
P. Stevenson of Edinburgh. By means of the common bellows Avorked by a treadle, 
air is blown into the lower portion of a small cylinder containing a quantity of AsuAter, 
and having a diaphragm in the middle of the lie)glifc, with a Avide pipe reaching nearly 
to the liottoin. When the apparatus is at rest, tile Avater remains beloAV the diaphragm ; 
but Avlien air is blown in, it gradually rises through the pipe. TheAvater as it descends 
tlicn presses out the air in a steady stream by the exit-pipe, as a valve prevents it return- 
ing to the bellows. 

Belh)ws made entirely of Avood except the nozzle, first made in Germany in the Iftli 
c., are in use in some coni incut al countries. They are nsually of largo rsize, and the 
contrivance consists in luiAiiig Uvo boxes, of Avbich the sides of tlie upper inclose those 
of the lower, so that tlic former can move up and down on the latter Avithoiit admitting 
air except by a valve, as in the common bellows, of Avhich, in fact, they are only a modi- 
lication. 

The Chinese have a very simple form of bclloAvs, Avhicli is not only interesting in 
itself, ])ut also because its action is almost the same as the blowing-engine. It is merely 
a scpiaro chamber of Avood, Avith a close-fitting piston, Aviilcli, Avhen drawn from the 
nozzle, opens the vah'es to admit air, and wlien pushed in the opposite direction, shuts 
these valves, and forces the air out by the nozzle. 

For blowing a domestic fire in a cliimney, the most effecliA’c contrivance is a metal 
screen to closelhe front of the aperture above the grate, so that the supply of air must 
all pass through the fro. This kind of blower, however, Avill only act wlicn the fre is 
already producing as much heat as to cause a sensible draught up the chimney. 

For smelting and refning furnaces, Avlierc a blast Avilli a pressure of 3 or 4 lbs. per 
sq. in. is required, blowing engines of large size are usually employed. In our arlii'In 
luox, this kind of engiiie'is referred to, and a’small figure of one given; but we shall 
here describe the blowing apparatus itself more in detail. A blowing-engine consists of 
a steam-engine, with, the ordinary steam-cylinder at one end, and a blast-cylinder at the 
other end of tiio beam. Such, al least, is the construction preferred for the largcrrsized 
engines; but sometimes a liorizontal arningcuueiit of the cylinders is adopted lor those 
of smaller size. The blowing-cylinder is of cast iron, A\'itiraii air-tight piston, which, as 
it ascends and descends Avitli tlie motion of the engine, alternately inhales and ex^x^ls 
the air at each end. To alfecfc this, a series of vIxIaxvs arc pa‘ovided, and these tiro 
arranged as follow's: Inlet valves are placed on the top of the cylinder, and also on tliree 
sides of the box, but on the fourth side of tins box there are two outlet A^alves. Tlu’.se 
valves consist of numerous o])enings, against Avhieli leather fapslle Avlien they are shut. 
Valves of a similar nature are placed at tlie bottom of the cylinder. When the piston 
descends, it would create a vacuum in the upiier portion of the cylinder, provi<led there 
Avere no openings in it; but theex'.ernal air pressing on the inict valves, opens them, and 
fills the space a'boAx* the piston; at the same time, the outlet A’alves. Avhich only open 
outwards, are tightly elos(‘d by the air ])ressing iinvards from the pipe. Again, Avheii 
the piston ascends, it compresses- the air above it, and exactly reverses the action of the 
valves. The valves at the bottom of the cylinder w-ork exactly in the same wny, the 
inlet valves opening Avhen the piston ascends, and shutting Avhen it descends, thus com- 
pelling the inhaled air to pass into the pi[)e by the lower outlet valves. The air is con- 
ducted by the })ipe into a receiver of largo capacity, Avbich serves to equalize the blast 
before it passes to the tuyeres. 

A blast-engine at Shelton iron-AVorks, of AAdiich the bloAving cylinder is 8 ft. 4 in. in 
diameter, and has a 9-ft stroke, working Avith 180 horse-power, and malting 
single strokes of the piston pnr minute, inliules 15,700 cubic feet of atmospheric air per 
minute; but this is compressed by the blowing-cylinder to a pressure of 53 lbs, per s(p in. 
above the atmosphere,- wdiich re'diices the volume supplied by the cylinder to 18,0815 
cubic feet. Its volume, how’cver, is largely increased again, Avhen raised to the hot-hlast 
temperature, before entering the furnace. "Mucli valuable information respecting blow- 
ing-eiighies and blast apparatus wd 11 be found in Er. Percy’s large wmrk on 
vol. ii. 

In the Catalan forges of Spain and the s. of 'France, there is a very ingenious Avater- 
blowing machine in use called a Trompe; but it can only be advanta^eoiisly employed 
where a fall of a few yai'ds of Avater is available. A strong Avooden cistern, to act as a 
reservoir for the Avater; wooden pi])es (generally fwo in number), through Avhich it 
descends; and a Avind-chest, to allow tlie air and water to separate, constitute the essen- 
tial parts of the apparatus. It is put in operation by lifting the Avedge with a lever; this 
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allows the water to rush down the pipe, and in doing so, it draws in air tliroiigh sloping- 
holes, called aspirators, at the throat of the pipe. A eoiitinnous current oi \vater and 
air is thus supplied to the wind-chest, wddeh is provided with an opening for the? eH(?ape 
of ^ the water, while the air passes out in a regular stream by the nozzle-pi pc. The 
lieig:ht from wliiek thewvater fails determines the tension of the blast; but the height 
seldom exco'als 27 ft,, which gives a. pressure of from lb to 3 lbs. to the sq. 'b’cli. It is 
asserted that no other blowing-machiiuj gives so equable a blast as ilie troiupc, and it is 
the least costly of any ; but itiiasthe serious defcct of supply] ng air more or less sat nraled 
with moisture. The theory of this singular machine has never ]}ecn satisfactorily 
ex plaiiK'd, althoiigli one or two able philosophers, wdio have specialiT studied tlie mut- 
ter, incline to the belief that much of the air is carried dovrn tlie pipe by becoming 
entangled in water. It is found that the separation of tiie air from tlie water is greatly 
Xn'omotcd allowing the faliing current to impinge on a narrow platform. 

The fan, or fanners (q.v.), as it is sometimes called, is another machine of great value 
for pi'oducing currents of iiir. It has tong been in use as a winnowing-machinc for agri- 
cultural purposes, and also for creating" a blast to melt pig-iron in foundries, Ilorc 
recently, it has been employed instead of bellows in smithies, on account of its greater 
convenience and the steadier blast which it yields. A domestic bellows has even been 
introduced on the fanqu'ineiple. The fan is also much used in the ventilation of liuild- 
ings, ships, and mines. Per the last, it is now?" considered preferable to the I'ilan of fur- 
n&CAi voutilation, especially where there are fiery seams of coal. 

In its construction, the fan is like a wdiecl, having the arms tipped wdlh vanes, instead 
of being joined by a rim. It is placed inside a cl icst:—- usually in an eccentric position— 
with ojkmings on each side round the spindle for the admission of air. The motion is 
given by steam or other power; and as it revolves, the centrifugal action sucks in air at 
the center, draws it towairds the tips of the vanes, and these impel it forward llu'ough 
the exit-pipe. Engineers dilier as to tlie proportions w’hicli should be adopted for the 
fan, and as to the extent of spiral which the fan-case should have. For foundries and 
smithies where the pressure of the blast required is from 4 to o oks. piT square inch, the 
followdug have been found to suit very well in practice: the width of the vanes, as 'well 
as their length, raadc one fourth of the diameter of the fan; the inlot openings in tlie 
sides of the fan-chest, one half, and the degree of eccentricity, one tentii of this diameter. 
There is a segmental slide by wdiich the opening into the ddiveiy-pipo may be increased 
or diminished. For such purposes, fans vary from 3 to 6 feet in diameter, and thev are 
entirely construclod of iron. Double fans have been introduced by Chaplin in TPlng- 
land, and by M. Pcrrigault in France. In those, two simple fans are so disposed on one 
spindle that the blast jprod need by one passes in its compressed state through a tube to 
the otlier, whieli largely augments'tho working pressure. In Piatt and Schiele’s silent 
Tn, the air enters by tvceiUral entrance at one side only, and is e.xpelled from the case 
i the opposite side. The vanes are a peculhu* shape" and describe what the inventor 
Mii<de} calls an anti-friction curve. It is said to be very efficient, and so also is another 
*orm of noiseless fan by Mr. George Lloyd, London. 

For the use of the fan in ventilation, see that head. In some cases, fans are of large 
size; some also arc of peculiar constructiou. Agricultural fans, (see Fakxeiis) arc not 
usually placed in an eccentric position in their cases, and only some kinds of ventilating 
fans are. One of the happiest applications of the fan has been to draw oil and render 
harmless the fine steel dust in the operation of needle-grinding. 

A modified form of the fan, called a centrifugal di,%, patented by Mr. Rammell, was 
successfully employed by the Pneunialic Di.spatch Company for the transmission of the 
mail-bags, _ An ingenioas but simple ventilator is in use In the mines of the Harz for 
supplying fresh air. It consists of two long cylindrical vessels, one of winch is s(,> much 
smaller as, when inverted, to move up and clown. Inside the other. The outer one is 
partly filled with water, and has a tube leading through the water dowm to the mine. 
Tlie inner inverted cask, wliich has a valve opening inwards, is lifted and then pressed 
docyn, so forcing air through the tube. 

The Messrs. Roots’ blowing-machine is thus described; “A pair of horizontal shafts, 
geared together at both ends, traverse a case of the form of two semi-cylinders, seoaratcal 
by a x'ectangle. equal in depth to the diameter of the serai-cylinders, and in width to the 
distance between the centers of the shafts. . . . These shafts cany a pair of solid 

arms, each having a section somewhat resembling a figure of eight, the action of which., 
as they revolve, takes the air in by an aperture at the bottom of the machine, and cxpelB 
it with considerable pressure, if required, at the top.” 

For the purposes of ventilation, and also for expelling accumulations of hot air, dust, 
waste flyings, etc., in factories, a machine has been constructed by Jlr. J. Hc)v/orth„ 
Faniworth, Bolton, called a revolving Archimedean mrcic-tentUator. It consist of an 
Archimodean screw inclosed in a tube with proper means of lubrication. Its diameter 
is 80 in., and it is made to be set in motion by steam or other power, but it is also fur- 
nished witli a hood, on the top of which there are curved vanes, which turu tise screw 
by the action of the wind. Immediately beneath those, there is another series of lateral 
vanes for tlie escape of the hot air.. 

BIOW-PIPE, a small instrument used in the arts for soldering metals, and in analyt- 
ical chemistry and mineralogy, for determining the nature of substances by the action 
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Xiipoleoii himself attempt to stop the old captain cd hussars ^ 

Victorious career. In the hatflp nf T piSaoio ^ as he oailecl him, in his 

inont at Alockern. IGth hei. ISin m.'rl’Y,,. advantage over inar.-hal Alar- 


lougiit hus way back to Clialons with "-reat loss On ,rQH, w: . 7 -^-mpoa <jn, aim ne 
?.inpolcnn at Laou- and at the end of tlio mr.nti. ,>!* * Y ■ ’ . h'>''vever, he defeaUal 
and his corps, he a-^ain advancS townlk " ^ ioinod by Schwarr.cnberi- 

brilliant dAs of ^ T ■•‘t Montmartre crowned tlm 


The .-.b 

nuin, l^lie university of Oxford confeiTcd on ]n‘n7/h7‘'’r excited by a Ger- 

]^vupoIaon*s^^ nnpp l roe of doctor of laws. Afhu' 

led the army into the Netherlands On \ ^ command, and promptly 

in which hedvas perLnX i™tchnc!w fm A f' t Ia^uv. 

of the ailie,s at the battle of AVifterloo' was coniDleted tA ''icif’ty 

field. B. ordered his Pnissiana to nursim fh7 fh7r ^ apjiearanco on tlie 

rfis 

, »k.r oipuu W i3“£; .SoSArSbi'S 
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BliiblMSi?, 
Blue. ' 


FrefIoric?VVinnn^^^^ Prussia and tlie common cause 

erected in liis liouor S. iiis native town B dic'd rHiJ Sent 
at ids estate of Kneiaiotvitz, in Silesia. ^ 

n,Tif] Kf-nctmfver, was erected to his memory, 18th 
Rauch, in 1827. In the bemi 

i.itu llte^nidmame of ‘ ■ tmf. gained 

lionor tlifoii'diout G-rni'iiiv Wt° “f l^ussians ; it soon became ids title of 

si=l£iill 

.-qiced, and tiivocv fdm into disorder, ni kl f feiv Imndrcd n^ lightnmg 

llsisissiisiig? 


) ceniciiaiy celebration of B. ’s birtiiday 

i r, »!s. s» "ririrs .^S .- 

wurib become the partisan color of the whij^s, but eommonlv in assochifon\vith 

oi.inge oi ^Cihnv in meniory of the house of Orange and the revolution setilomeiit Tlii ' 

^v;r mf -R ^ I ^ known as men/ him, 

. ns a ])igment prepared bv mixing 2 parts of deer) blue 1 nf r>\’hlo r-f 

zinc, and 4 of lead glass; tlie latter consisting of 4 parts of mSium aud 1 ol ^an 1 
ihi above azuie ^>inc is for skies, but a pigment for more general use is preunred tVoni 

li urn ’“T- ’r -ulc tom 8^ KdllU 

ji.jLHim, ana wo sa,nn . — beulix J>LrE. bee Piiuss,tan 3 ]j.ee — BHU xswirK- 7 ^t nrr 

IS made by prceiiiitating tbe alumina from a .solution of alum 

prccipitatc and .adding sidpltatc of Ifirvta, siilplnite of iron vcHow 
pi ussii.fL of potash, and some biclsromala of imtusli. Wlien dried tliis mixture is fenoevn 

l>ree! imitated from its jileoholic solution by water. It is chanovd to red by acids ’ « r tn 
fives orllm .sulphate of co“ppc , S;pkk -B? r^ 

B\ek bee Ixnco, Litmus, Pkussi.vx Bx.ue, and DYEiSG.-Inoif Eautii Birr ncei 
imtu c amongst hog iron ore and in mos-sy district, s in Europe and Eeiv Zcai-ind It 
pliosphate of iron toih a little alumimrsilica, aw^tlm!^ B Is 
c.a!l( i itcifiK- 1 ] '(is^iNf 71 blue . — IxDicjo RltFi, in potterv-ware rtf •.•{’ 

Kmale of .'ohalt. StUiydratcd oarhonate of’ zJticrind'eUn-ai/duxl-rtVh^ 
oid\ icalH good and servieeable blue in tile coloring of glass and porcohiin and is\‘ssMi- 
uay he oxide ol (‘oiialt (CoO), tlie coloring part of which is so "Teal that, the addhirm 
;>T part to wldte^glass is sumcient to" mnder it blue. 
nameil above G\\e tl^ color to this substance. 


- ail tiL M uiL-ii aie puu'ea logcriKT in a pr 

ground to a tine powdep—KixcPs Blue is made 
lioni , 1.1 parts ciirlxiiiafe ot coholt, 20 siuid, and 43 carhonato of potasli hv f ush o - 1 i ci* 
a'ml”i'' Tim rc.siduo is inl(‘ii.se deep blue, hordwing ’on'a biack h'mf 

Cx m miniunf of' UtorP ‘’"''f'r' ""S 'vith about half iti5 weignt of pchbi; 

Pnussr.w Bu R ^ sandl.-MixEn.vL Bmjb and Paisis BnuE. bee 



1 By the acidition of a ^solution of j-eiiow prvi^nto ooS.sh ^mlocyauil^^^^ S Botlslsiumi 

ti (grc'cn vilrion. ^ Tlie hluo comjiound thus produced 




Blw6l>ear<l, 

Biuo-coat. 
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or more hodg, pome alum and carbonate of potasli are added to the pnissiate solution 
before mixing witli the iron solution. 2. By mixing solulions of yellow prusslato of 
potash and percliloride of iron, which yields the variety known, as Pur/, s- Pur. o. By 
adding a solution of the red x:n'ussiate of polasli (ferrocyaiiide of potassium) to a soluiiou 
of siitphale of iron, and this mode of preparation gives TiU‘iihurCi< huie. The rru.-, hri 
blue settles to the bottom of the mixing vessels, and maybe collected mul dried by 
sure to the air, when it is obtained as a blue powder, if heat be applied durhig tiie dry- 
ing, the maferial cakes, and Aviicii cut, cxl,iibits a lustre and Imc like co]»per. Wlnm 
alum has been used in its manufacture, the product has a dull ^earth.y fracliire.. Bin; 
composition of Prussian blue is that of a ferrocyanide of iron. Sec Cyakoo.kx. It is 
cnnployed b}' washerwomen, under the name of blue, for neutralizing the yellow tint of 
cotton and linen clothes; by paper-makers, to color paper; and is veiy largely enp ioyed 
as a pigment hi Clalico-priiitiug (q.v.) and Dyeing (q.v.). J/inerid Uuc is furmi.Ml b( a 
the Prussian blue is precipitated along with a-solulion of zinc or magnesia, or inoi M, cair- 
bonates of zinc or magnesia are added during tlie precipitation of the color. In tlic for- 
mation of royal blue, a solution of tin is added, and stan.i liar is produced cu the addi- 
tion of solutions of tartaric acid and yellow prussiate of potash. I’lie impurities liable.* 
to be present in Prussian blue are starch, chalk, and stucco, either of ^vhich necesbarily 
decreases the intensity of the blue color, and the utility of the substance. 

Saxony Blue is prepared by dissolving indigo (q.v.) in Nordhaiisen sulphuiB* acid., 
and was first manufactured in Saxoii}^ in the year ISIO, by taking the very iinely ])oy.'' 
dered indigo and incorporating it with the acid cautiously healed, when tiie indigo di^,- 
solves, and yields a lilue color'of great depth of tint. It is largely used in dyeing (q 
— Old Si^vkes Blue is a cobalt blue used in pottery, and is made up of 19 parts oxide; 
of cobalt, 39 dry carbonate of soda, 3 dry borax, and 39 saiul. — TnENAiio's Bluk is the 
blue formed by heating alnm witli a solution of cobalt, or it may be formed by igniting a 
mixture of phosphate or arseniate of cobalt with eight times its weight of alumina, in tin; 
hydrated state procured by precipitation from alum by ammonia. Used in pottery. — 
Turquoise Blue is composed of 3 of oxide of cobalt, 4 of aiuiniiia, and 1 oxide of zinc. 
It is manufactured ly dissolving the oxides of zinc and cobalt in dilute sulpliuric 
acid, addling the liquid'to a solution of 40 parts of ammonia alum, drying u}) and igniting 
at a red heat for several Iiours. Tlie addition of a little chromate of mercury gqivcs it a 
geeen shade. — YAurptOATED Blue is used for coloring porcelain, and is 'formed l.y 
fusing 10 oxide of cobalt, 9 oxide of zinc, 5 lead glass (2 nimium, 1 sand, and 1 caleim-d 
bones), and 25 glass of lead (2 minium and 1 sand). 

Blue Stone, or Blue Vitriol, is sulphate of copper. See Copper. 

BLUEBEASB, the name given to tlie hero of a well-known tale of liction, which is of 
Fr(*nch origin. According to tins romance, tlie chevalier Ihioul has a Ihuo beard, from 
wliich he gets his designation. This personage tests his wife’s curiosity by mtru.'tiiig 
her, during' his absence on a journey, witli the key of a chamber, which sJie Is forbidd<‘u 
to enter. She is unable to stand the test, and lie puts her to death. Several wives share 
the same fate, but at length tiie seveiitb is re.scued at the last moment by lier broihors. 
and B. is slain. Tlie tale appears iu innumerable collections, under Various form.*-'. 
Tieck, in his Phanta^ui^^ has worked up this material into a clever drama, with 
nmneroiis romantic and satirical additions, and Grelry lias made use of it iu Ms opera 
ot Eaoid, 

The historic original of chevalier Paoul w'Oiild appear to be one Giles do Laval, lord 
of liaiz, who was made marshal of France in 1429, and fought valiantly in defense of 
his country when invaded by the Engli.sh; but his cruelty and wickedness seem to 
have eclipsed even his bravery, as he is remembered cliieiiy for his crimes, wliich 
ci'odulous tradition has painted in the blackest and most fearful colors. He is sai(i l(t 
have taken a pleasure, among other atrocities, in corrupting young persons of both 
sexfjs, and afterwards in murdering them for the sake of their blood, which he used 
in his diabolical incantations. Out of this fact, in itself probably half mythical, the. 
main feature of the tale of B. has probably gronm. Laval was burnt alive in a fieitl 
near Plantes, in 1440, on account of some state crime against the duke of Brittany. 

BLXTE-BELL. See Hyacinth. 

BLUE BIEB, Blue War'bler, Blue Ked'bkeast, or Blue Ro'btn { mjJx'ta sb ! lb \ 
fjr, according to the most recent ornithological systems, eri/iham or maltaiVllsoja; set; 
Sylviad.^e), ^an American bird, w’hich, from the confidence and familiarity it disjilays 
in approaching the habitations of men, and from its general manners, is much the 
same sort^of favorite with all clas:?"' of people in the United States that the redbreast 
is in Britain. Except in the southern states, it is chiefly known as a summer bird of 
passage, appearing early, however, as a harbinger of spring, and visiting again ‘ ‘ the box 
in the garden, or the hole in the old apple-tree, “ tlie cradle of some generation.^ of ances- 
tors.” Pew American farmers fail to ])rovide a box for the B. B.’s nest. In size, the 
B B, rather exceeds the redbreast., which, however, it much resembles in general appear- 
ance. Its food is also similar The upper parts of the B. B. are of a rich sky-blue color 
the throat and breast are reddish chestnut, and the belly white. Tlie female is duller 
in colors than the male. The B B, lays five or six pale-blue eggs, and has two or three 
broods in the season. Its song is “a soft agreeable warble.” ^ The mahj is reniarka- 
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bl}' attentive to bis mute, and botli exlilblt extraordinary courage in driving a^vny 
itilruders from tlic yiciuily of Uieir ne&^t. Alien, with her'brood, has been seen to ilee 
from the attacks of an enraged and pugnacious blue bird. — Tlie B. B. is known as an 
inhabitant of the Bermudas/ j\Icxico, the ‘West Indies, Guiana, and Brazil. — In the 
western and in tlie more northern parts of North America, its place is taken by nearly 
ailieil and very similar species. 

BnilE-SOOIIS, the mime popularly applied to the reports and other papers printed b-^ 
liai’llament, because they arc usually covered with blue paper. Tlie term was, for like 
Hirsons, long ujiplied to tlic reports sent annmilly by the governors of colonies to the 
('(doniiil Hocrclary; and even in technical otliciai phraseology, these are called *‘blue- 
brsoks.'’ The practice of printing, and to some extent publishing, the proceedings of 
tluj house of coinmoiis, bcgmi in liic year 1G81, wdien disputes ran high on the quc^ition. 
of {‘.xcluding the duke of York from the succession to the throne. The proceedings on 
(lu‘ occasion are extreme^ interesting. It was stated, that especially after parliaments 
Vv’cre dissolved, false accounts of their procei^dlngs were circulated,' and, as a remedy, 
sir Jomi notliain moved that the votes and proceedings of the house be printed, Mi\ 
Secretary Jenkins opposed the motion, saying: ‘‘ Gousider the gravity of this assembly: 
there is no great assembly in Christendom that docs it; it is against ihc gravity of tliis 
iissemhJy, and is a sort of appeal to the peopha’' He was answered by Mr. Boseaweii: 
“If ytui had been a privy council, tiicn it wci-e tit what you do should be kept secret, 
hut your journal-books are open, and copies of your votes'iii every coilee-house, and if 
you'priiit them not, half votes will bo dislrii)utcMl to your prejud'ice. This priming is 
like plain Englishmen, who arc not iislninied of what they do, and the people you repre- 
s( 3 iit "vvill liave a full account of what you do.” Col. Mildmay said: '‘Tf our actions 
be nought, let tlio world judge of them; if they Ixi good, let them have their virtue. It 
is tit that all Clirislciulom should Imve notice of wiiatyou do, and posterity (d* what you 
iiavedoiK — aud I liopethoy' will do as you do, thendore 1 aiu for j)rhitin*g tlic votes.” 
Thmmotion was carried. Bee Pud. JlPt. iv. Ib07; iii. GOG. The documents 

printed by the limiso of commons acmimulated gradually iii bulk and variety, until they 
leached llieir present extent. In l.s;ju, the house adopted tlie tmiclice of sc;ljlng theiV 
l)a])ers at aeheap rate. A curious legal and constitutional question immediately arr^sc 
out of this practice, a publi, slier having taken imoceedings for lliiel against the oHIec rs 
concerned in circuiadrig the jiapers, because it was stated in a report concerning prisons 
that the prisoners rerKf indecent books X-winted by him. The chief contents "of tlu'sc 
papers at present are — Uic votes and proceedings of the liouse; tlie lulls read in tlndr wu'- 
eral stages; the estimates for the ])iib]ic services of each year; the accounts of the expen- 
diture of tlie moneys voUmI in the previous year; any eoiTcspondence or otlier documents 
which the ministry may voluntarily, or at 'll le denumd of the house produce, as cou- 
iiecteal with a question under discussion; -reports of committees of inquiry apqiointed by 
the house; reports of commissions of intpiiry appointed by the crown; aud aimiuil 
reports by the permanent commi-'-sions and other departments of llic government, stating 
their proceedings during tlie yi'ur. Tlie blue-books of a session, when collected andt IiouihI 
up, now often till 50 or 60 lliick folio volumes. Nothing can seem more Impelcssly 
chaotic than those of a few sessions huddled together ummmnged. It deserves to be 
known, liowever, that they arc all xirinted according to a peculiar sequence, whieh 
miables the whole x>apers o*f a session !() lie bound iq) in sucli an order that any piaper 
can be found liy consulting an am|dc index in the last volume. In any library wlieie 
ihc blue-books are pri-served and properly bound iqi, the most trilling xiapcr of any ses- 
sion ma.y thus be found with <‘a''e; and it need hardly he said tliat with much tlia.t is use- 
hiss or 'unimportant, there is an enormous mass of valuable matter hidden in the blue- 
books. 

There is no dou])t, however, that altliough the means a ’“c thus xwovided for finding 
what the hliie-books contain, their contents are heterogeneous, a,nd to a greate.xtent cum- 
bersome and valueless. They are not prepanalon any uniform system, or suhjccteil to gen- 
eral revision, or what may be called editing. Eacli ollicer prepares his own report in his 
own way, sometimes lamlmg his own services, or arguing in favor of his own peculiar prin- 
eipies on some public qu<*siioji, so that it has beeirrcmarked that the 15. contain a large 
number of articles like those in the periodical press, ])ut too ciunbersonie aud dull to 
get admission there. It has ])(‘en matler of complaint that the public are burdened with 
the exfiense of widely distributing such documents. It is stated in a treasury minute, 
cireulat.ed among the governnient departments in May, 1858, with the view of in some 
measure remedying the abuse, “ that the cost of printing the report of the comndssitm- 
e.rs appointed to Inquire into the i ndowed schools of Ireland, and the three volumes 
rvidenec and apt>ondice.s (including the cost of the paper), was £5200, and that; the 
weight of the paper used in iwinting them was about 34 tons.” 

BLtTE-BOTTI.E FLY. See Flkse-fly. 

BLUE CABDIUAL. See Lobema. 

BLUE-COAT SCHOOL, the name ordinarily given to Clirisfs hospital, London, in which 
the boys -wear blue coats or gowns, uccurdihg to an old costume. See Chuist’s Hos- 
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BLUE EA.BTIL co. in a. Aur.ncsota alon:^ the Mmnosota river, reached or inter- 
Bcctcd by the Winona and St. Peter, the St. iViid and Sioux Oily, and the Minnesota 
and Northwestern railroads; 750 sq.m. ; pop. ’yO, 22,HS0. The main business is agricul- 
ture. Co. seat, Mankato. 


BLUE LA'VVS, a name givem to C(irtain (maeinients supposed to have been made by 
the New Haven colony, in Connecticut, in the early da.ys of the settlement, lliesc 
"laws” never existed; but as nsaal in the Puritan days the personal conduct of citizens 
was often subject to judicial supervision and aniniadUnsion, and Babbath-brcaldng; was 
('Specially odious to the magistracy. Cuitcmicv was given to the idea of a ('odc of siwers* 
and ridiculous enactments calk'd the blue law’s by the notorious tory minister, the ih'v. 
Hamuel A, Peters, who had cliarge of the Phigl ish chtnTh<^s in IlaTiford and ih-liron, 
Imtwho^was compelled by the revolution to liy to England. Tlnu'c, in 1781, h<* pnle 
lished iis Qemmlllktory of (Jonmetmf a work whoso exaggerations and spite make it 
almost a curiosity. Many years ago a small ])Ook containing these supposed laws, 
w'iiich were really extracts' from Peters’ hislory, was published, and IkS evt;n now referreti 
teas authority by some who have not investigated the subject. 

BLUE LICK SPRINGS, a village in Nicliolas oo., Ky., on Licking river, 40 m. is.e. 
of Frankfort, noted for mineral waters, which are sent in bottles to many parts of the 
countiy. They contain lime, magnesia, soda, carbonic acid, sulplmretkl hydrogen, 

. , ■ $ulp).h4t4s, and muriates. 

’BltTE-MAHTLE, the title of an English pursuivant-at-arns. See Pursuivant. 


BLITE-EYE, EiUomi/za cuaiiotia, a beautiful little bird, ahiiiidant and xerj generally 
dis|>ersed in New’ South Wales, altluaigh not found in tlm more soutliern Auslralhiu 
colonies. It is a specks of honey-ealer ((pv.) or honey-suckcr, and is somdimes called 
die blue-cheeked honey-eater. The B. soeRs its food almost cxchrdvijiy among the b](.^ ■ 
soms and small leafy branches of eacalypP': Its food consists partly of insects and partly 
of honey; perhaps also of berries. It is a bold and spirited bird, of most eUgant and 
graceful movements. Numbers are often st'cn tog('Uier clinging and hanging in every 
vjLi’iety of piosition, frequently at the extreme "ends of the small thickly dlow'orcd 
branches, bending them down with their wmight. 


BLUEFIELBS, a river of tlie Mo.squito territory, in Central America, wliich, afti'r a 
(course of several hundred m. to the e,, enters th(3 Caribbean sea in lat. 12" n., and Icmg. 

W’est. Its low’er stream is navigable to a (ustain:e of 8d m. from the sea. At iis 
mouth is a good harbor, above wliich shiiids a towm of the same name, formeid y tiuj 
residence of the king of the Mosquito territory (q.v.). 

BLUEEISII, Temmlon soUator, a fish otMhc Cainily of a genus having no 

detaclied tiiilets, no isolated dorsal spines, and no’ladcral armature of the tail, two dor- 
sal fins, the first of which is small, and two ck^eply -hidden spines in front of llie anal fin. 
The only knowm species is a native of the cast coast both of North and South America. 
The upper parts are of a bluish color, the lower parts wdiitisli, a large black spol. at lino 
base of the pectoral fins. Tlie mouth is crow'ded with teeth, the jaws are furni.shed with 
large ones. The B. preys on other fishes, as the weak-fish, menhaden, and macken'l, 
the” shoals of wliicli it pursues. It is very swift, strong, and voracious. It som<*iim('S 
attains a length of 3 ft, and a weight of 1-1 lbs. It is much esteemed for the table, and 
great numbers are brought to market in New York, Phila(leli)lfia, and other lowms ahout 
tlie end of summer. It'is often cauglit by trolling, as it biti'S readily at any object drawn 
swiftly through the waiter. It frequently ascends rivers even to fresh water. 


BLUE-GOWFS, the name commonly given to a class of privileged mendicants in 8cot.- 
land. The proper designation of tiiese ])au]>ers was tlie king’s bedesmen or beadsmen. 
In ancient times, a beadsman was a person cm pi ojmd to pray for another. Sec Brad. 
Prom practices of this kind, there sprang up a custom in Scotland of appointing beads- 
men wdtli a small royal bounty, who ultiinatel}’ degenerated into a class of aullioiizcd 
mendicants. Each of the beadsmen on his majesty’s hirlluUiy received a gown or cloak 
of blue cloth, with a loaf of bread, a bottle of ale, and a leathern purse containing a 
penny for every year of Uk,* king’s life. Every birthday, auotlier beadsman was ackkMl 
to the number, as a penny w'as added to each'man’s [uirse. The most important part, 
of the privilege was a large pewder badge, altaeiied to the breast of the gowm, which, 
liesides the name of the bearer, had the Inscription, pai<t^ ovd Tills inferi’cd the 

privilege of bogging, and bespoke the liindly considcirdion of all to whom (he bi'ads- 
man app(3aled^ for an alms or a nigiit’s lodging. The fictllious cliaracter of Edic Ochil- 
tree, in Sir .VValler Scott’s tale of the Aatbputvi*, is a fair sample of this ancient and pic- 
turesque fraternity. The practice of appointing lamdsmon w'as discontjnu(;d hi 1883, at 
which time there w- ere sixty on the roil. The. whole have since died out. The last 
lieadsman drew from the exchequer in Edinlnirgh his last allowance in "day, 1863. 


BLUE GRASS, or Jr^KE Grass, a species common in this country mid 

Europe, attaining its higliest perfection in Kentucky, wlierc a large region in the middle 
of the state is called the"“ bhie-gravss country,” aiuris noted for its excellent cattle. 


BLUEING OF METALS. Sec TEMPEuiNvd AlKTAUs, aide. 
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BLUE MOInDAY, so-called from a, custom in Euro])e in the 16Ui c. of decoralin<^ 
churches in bine colors on the Monday preceding Lent, when the people had a holiday ; 
but the exccss(;s coiuniiticd led to the legal abolition of the custom. In the Uuiied 
Slates woiueu in sonic oT the rural districts called eveiy Monday by the name, as it is 
the gcuicral day for doing the hard laundry work of the week. In the cltjr any Monday 
may ])c blue to workmen who on the day before spend their weekly wnige unwisely. 

BLUE MOUlTAIHSj tlie name of two mountain chains, the one in New South Wales, 
the Ollier in Janniioa. — 1. The B. M. of New South Wales run very nearly panillel with 
the coast, and iieing impassable by nature, long threatened to cut off the maritime part 
of the colony from the interior. To cross this apparently insurmountable baiTier was 
the grand aim of the colony daring the first 24 years of its existence, surgeon Bass, the 
discoverer of the stinil that bears Ins name, standing pre-eminent among tho adveu- 
turous and patient explorers. It was not till ISIS that a practicable passage was found, 
or ratlier made, for it. terminated towards the w. in a zigzag road dowui a nearly perpen- 
dicular iieiglit of GTOft. ; ])ut it was not before 25tli April, 1815, that gov. Mac(|uarie, 
wilii a numerous retinue, actually opened a route into the Bathurst plains, then yielding 
tlic richest pasturage in the colony, and now forming its gold-field. Tlie higiicsfc poird 
of the B. M., ]\rt. Beemarang, is 4100 ft. high, and some parts of the road wdiicli cros!?ics 
liieiii are about 3400 ft. aliove tlie sea. A line of railway crosses the B. M., m the con- 
structionof which gnait engineering difficulties have been overcome, part of it being 
carru^d along the faexj of a jbrecipitous mountain. — 2. The still loftier range of tlie same 
name in Jaiiiaica traverses the whole length of the island, and in some places attains an 
altitude of 7000 feet, 

BLUE PETEK, a blue flag with a -white square in the center, used to signify tiiat 
the ship on wliich it is raised," or the fleet of which that is the fiagship, is about to sail. 

" Peter” is a barbarism for the French pa/rtir, a notice of departure. 

BLUE PILL, hydrargyrl, is the most simple form in which mercury can be 

administered iutca’nally. It consists merely of two parts of mercury rubbed up w-illi 
three parts of conserve of roses, till globules of mercury can no longer be detected; to 
this is added powdered licorice-root, so that a pill of five grains contains one grain of 
mercury. 

In cases of torpid condition of the liver or inflammation of that organ, B. P. is 
much used as a purgative, cither alone or combined with some other drug, such as rhii- 
bill*]). When it is given vrith the vkwv of hringjug the system under the influence of 
mercury (salivation, (f.v.), small doses of o])jum sliould be added to counteract its[)urga- 
live, tendency, and th(3 slate of the gums watched carefully from day to clay, so tliat tho 
tirst symplonis of salivation maybe noticed, and the medicine omitted. As a purgative, 
the (.'ommon dose of B. P. is one or two lulls of live grains each, followed by a purga- 
1i\{} draught. Wiieu the system is to be saturated with it, or salivated, one piil may be 
given morning and evmiing, or one every night combined "with -i- of a grain of opium, 
repeated till the gums Ix^coiue sore. But the sensibility to tlic action of mercury varies 
with tlie individual; sonic may lak(; large quantities before it exhibits Us physiological 
symptoms, and on tiie otlKir luiiid, three blue pills, one taken on tlirce successive nights, 
liave brougitt on a fatal sarn'ation. When taking hliU3 pills, all sudden changes of ten- 
perature siiouhl he avoid<al; and, indeed, lliough tlicy are found in every domestic 
nuaiiciiKeehest, neitlicr lliey mn* any other form of mercury should he given, without 
gond cau.se aiid without tlie greatest caution. 

BLUE BIBGE, the most easterly range of the Alleghnnies, in tlie United Btat(‘s, P 
forms an almost continuous chain from We.st Point in New York down to the n. of Ala- 
bama, througii New Jcnscy, Pcmnsylvauia, Virginia, tlie Carolimis, and Georgia. It 
divides Virginia into (aistei'li ami western. Mt Mitchell, in North Carolina, the iofticst 
point of tlic^ 11 R, is 0171) ft. ahcA’e the sea; while the Otter peaks in Virginia, next in 
elevation, have an altitude of 4300 feet. 

BLUM UiVEP, in t‘. Indiana, running s.w. and forming the e. fork of White riv'U'. 
It afiords abundant water-power to Newaaistle, Shelby ville, and other manufacturing 
wiihiges.. ' ' 

BLUE RIVER, or BAnii-EL-AzuAK. See Nile, ante. 

BLUE STOCKING, a name given to learned and literary ladies, who di.splay their 
acquiremcids in a vain and pedantic manner, to thenegleet of wmmanly duties aufi'graces. 
Tlie name is derived from a literary society formed in'London about the year 1780 ,\vbieh 
includeil liotii men and women. A. gentleman of the name of Stillingflech -wko was in 
tlic habit of wearing blue -stockings, was a distiuguislied member of this socimy; hence 
the name, wiiich lias betm adopted botli in German}' and France. 

BLUETHKOAT, or BLtuhmF.AS'r, also ealhid blucUiroated warbler and blucthroatcd 
robin {phaiukuro, Huectad ov .^tter.ka; see SYLViADitfi, a beautiful bird, a v'ery litthi 
larger than a redbreast, and much resembling it, hut having the throat and uppeu* part 
of the neck of a. brilliant sky-blue, with a spot in the center, wiuch in some specimens is 
pure wliite, and in very old* males is red, Bcloiv the blue color is a bla<^k bar, then a 
lim.! of white, and again a Iji’oud hand tif bright chestnut. The B, is well known as a 
summer bird of passage in man} parts of Europe, from tho Mediterranean sea lo tlie 
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Arctic ocean, but is very rare in Britain, only a few instances of its occurrence Iiavin<? 

T HiipposiL'cl to spend the winter in Africa Great nuinl'crs are caiudil 
101 the table m Lorranie and Alsace. The bird is one of those known by the names of 
occ(i}i^^q,Y ) mdbeecffjieo (q.v.), and esteemed a delicacy. It is a bird of very sweet son'-* 
it imitatesAo an unusual degree, the notes of other birds, so that the Laphmders e*ivc']t 
a name which signrhes a bird of a Imndrcd tongues. 

BLUE YITRIOL. Sec CVjppeh, y/rtfe. 

BLIILWITO, according to some naturalists, a genus of anMtidcn, ■w].>lc]i has been named 
(by a sort of Greek translation of the En>g’iisli name), but more genorailv 
regarded as a mere section or subsection of the restricted but stili larn-o genus a nan. Sile 
Ui CK i he tail-feathers are only 14 in number, instead of 10, as in the tumimon duck 
leal etc.; but the character from which the name is derived is, after all, that whu'h 
chioLy distinguishes the bluewings, and iievcT falls to arrest attention. The best known 
species, the common or J unate B. {^/j/as or cjpJiwpttrns Oiscond, is eyaieraiiv calkid the 
bhie-\\ inged teal m the Imiied States of America, where it is very abundant. Yasfcnum- 
ycrs spend the winter m the extensive marslies near the mouths of the Mississipiu, to 
winch tiiej congregate both from the north and from tlic coast regions of the east- hut the 
snnimer inigrations of the species extend as far ii. as the 57th parallel, and it is idemiful 
(111 the baskancnewan in the breeding season. It breeds, however, also in the marshes of 
t.m south, even in lexas; and is common in Jamaica, where it .Is supposed to be not a mere 
filr tho 1 resident. Xone of the duck tribe is in bigher esteem 

b susgcslccl that the B is pavticulariy wortiiy of 

< o.ntsUc.ition, o± which it .seems to be very easily susceptible. In size it is mthiT hir"-er 
ii wVJ® i .suninier plumage of the male, the upper purl of the hSiil 

ilem b"’’ y’f ‘‘1 P’li'plisli hlnc, except ii half-mooa 

iiv.^A i.?'^ ° ^ pure ivlutc before each eye; the prevalent color of the rest of the tilum- 

evhib t 'r lU"’*, glossed with gn-eeu, except that tlm wingj 

i...lubit \.iuoiis shades oi blue, the lesser wing-coverts being- of a rich likrurmiriue blue 

r i are reddish orange spotted with black’ 

tac lail shroiyn Its feathers .short and poiuted.-The B. is a bSd of extrein A r mki 

?ona\e I somotiraes so numerous and so closely 

hf/s f-i ™t )l ; V “P*' Audubon mentionslmv- 

mg ucdbi killed by tho simuitaueous discharge of the two barrels of a double-barreled 

moie northenfregimS'/^^^^ seems to'visit the 

I ^I'ltnWe circumstaneos at Cologne, 10th Nov 1807 

After a bnel military service in ls3i), ho heeame scene-sliitter afterwards secwtliV an 1 • 
treas^urer. to Kingelhardt, director of a tiieater at (;olon.ue mid sSl'anentlv it LnlA. 

‘w devoting ids leisure time to iiteraturomuKl^oUtics until 

T eiiV'i,'. iff Jiii'istdf as hookseiler and pnbli.sher. In 1840, he founded -it 

saTa Jet V. celebrated the poetrannfvc, ‘ 

tile German Catholic mm-enielit and the pJ'uical 

n ^ ^ctobei. At V lenna he joined tiie insurirentw,v.’aMarre.^te(l and «^hot on 1h(‘ Abn? 

Jfav Y7f™ife®fh,t?ffT f'oinent nainraiist, was li. at Gotim, 11th- 

w<M-o favorably Aeiv.eV forbotlds I Vrh^^^^ ''’'dcU 

fW. Jlift Mmml o/MkraimL^', imlocd lifs^ J it> thiwi J success- 

tlie end of the 18th c. he vi^iifod Bmrl«Ttr-i yxYrirU thiough 12 editions. Towards 

fromthe most famous naturalists ^ On the 19fii’ reception 
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physicians and naturalists in tlui prosecution of theiitresearclies by travel In 1805, ihe 
iiu'reasiD^L^ irn'i’initics of age coinpelled him to resign liis academicai functions. He 
died on the 22(1 Jan., 1810. " 

BLITHBETtBUSS is a kind of short musket with a verr wide bore, sufficient to take in 
several shot or bullets at onc(^. It has a limited range, but is very destructive at close 
quarters. Asa military weapon, it is chiefly of service in defending passages, door- 
waiys, staircases, etc. Some of the English and German troopers in the 17tlic. were 
armed wdtii the B ; but tb.c carbine has since nearly superseded this weapon. 

DLUx^T, Ei3MU7tD, 1709-1866; b. Mass.; son of Edmund March; hydrographer and 
marine surveyor, engaged on his own account on the United States coast and in the West 
indies, and appointed lirst assistant in the go \m'nment coast survey. He introduced 
the use of tlie FrcsiKji light in zlmerican ligiiL-hoiises. 

BLUNT, Edmund Marcm, 1770-1862; b. N. H. ; author of the Coad 

a most useful work for navigators, wdiich has passed through nernly 30 edi- 
(juiis, and i)een translated into several otiier languages. He published many other nau- 
tical \v(U‘ks, charts, etc. 

BLLNT. James G., b. Maine, 1826; brig.gen. commandingthedepartmentofXian- 
sas daring the civil war. He was made a inaj.gen. in 1862. 

BLLNT, John Jamies, 1794-1855; an English clerg 3 man, author of Vediges of (vmkrd 
(Uid (J^idoiUH dkcorerdlHe m Ii(Kkrn. Italy and Sicily, lTinledfj7a'd Coincidences 
i). I he WelUnys hotlh of the Old, and JSew Tedamients an Argiment of iheir Veracity, 
JAdory of the Chridhin Church in the fird ihree CenMirieB, SkeUIm of iheliefornia- 
Uon, of the Oh arch of England. 

BLUNT SBHLT, Johann Kaspau, b. Switzerland, 1808; a Germ ar jurist; graduated 
nt Bonn in 1829. He was prof, in the luuversityof Zurich, a rnemher of the grand 
eoimcil of the local government, and strongly 0}q)oscd the civil war of 1847-48, In 1818 
he became prof, of German and imernatienud law at iMunich, and in 1861 ]U’of. of 
pchticul science at Heide!b(a\g. In 1864, w’llh Baiirngarten and others, lie founded tin* 
Protestant union, and subse(pienlU presided, over sew*ral Protestant .conventions, and 
over the general synod at Baden in 1867. He w’as in favor of a union lietween south 
and north Germany, and wars elected to the customs parliament. B. is the author of 
many valuable works on politics, la\vs, and the .sciences. 

BIiUSHIHG-, a sudden reddening of the fac(*, neck, and breast, owing to .some mental 
shock, most commonly of tlie character of hrmiilialion or shame. Tlic nature* and cause 
of tiiis elTect have becu recently elueiduted by pliysiological resoarclies. It is ]U‘odueed 
by an increased flow of IJood into tlie caiiillaVy vessels over the parts wJic re the blush 
ext{‘nds. Besides reddening the t'oinpl(*xlou, it creates a sensible augmentation of heat 
iu those parts. The feeling that accompaiiu*s tin; state is of a distresVdng kind 

Tlsc phenorm'nou of B, is part of a gi-neral influence exerted on the laipillaiy circnla- 
lion by mental causes operating through the brain. The exiicriments whereby ‘tlie exist- 
ence of this influence has been cstaliiislied, iiia;/ be described as follows: Tlic sroali 
hlood-r.emdH, by which the blood isbrou.gbt into proximity with the various tissue.s of the 
])ody, are kept in a state of balanced distension between two forces, the one the ]>rupul 
siv(mpowTr of the heart’s action, w'hich fills and distends them; the other, an influence 
derived from the nervous ct.*nt(*rs, and acting np.tm the muscular fibers so as to contract 
the v(‘sse!;s. The flr.st of the t^vu forces — the agenew of the heart — is quite well under 
s'ood; it is simply like the ease of distending tiie'liose of a fire-engmo by w< rking the 
])ump, and driving the waiter along. The couuleracting force of the nervc-centers is 
proved by tlie following experiments: When the sympathetic nerve pnjceediiig to the 
vt‘ss(4s of the head and face of an animal i.s cut, tla-re follows congestion of the hlood- 
vess(*is with augn'K?nt(3d lieat over the, whole .*^11141100 supplied i)}' the nerve The ear is 
seen to beeoun* redder; a thermometer inserted in the no.strd show's an increase of tern- 
perature, the sign of a greater cpiantiU’' of blood liow’in.g into the capillaries. Tlie infer- 
{‘iK'O from the experiincmt is that, from the w'illidrawal of a counterpoise, tlie force that 
th(3 small hlood-vessels — that is to say, die heart’s action — has an unusual pre- 
doiniuaucc. It i.s furtlier jiroved Unit this nervous influence, ac.ting upon the rninutc 
musc'ular fibers of tlie small vessels, proceeds from the nerve-centers lodged in the liead, 
for, hy cutting the eouLU'etion between the brain and the ganglion in the iK*ek, from 
which the nhove-mimtloned nerve is derived, the same restraining influence is arrest(*d, 
a ml the congestion takes place. 'By stimulating the divkffid nerve galvanically, the 
.^utfusion disappears, the vessels sliriukhig by the galvanic contraction of theiDiuuscu- 
lar coats. 

The ageru\y lunv deseribc'd is of a piece with the action of the brain upon involuntary 
muscles generally, as the heart and the intestinal canal, and hy it many organic func- 
tions— digestion. nutrition, absorption, (he.— are atTected by tbose changes in the cereb- 
ral substance that accompany mental state.s. It is knowm that mental cxcitrment has 
an immediate inllia'nce in all those functions; one set of passions, such as fear, lend to 
deuuigf* thmn, wdiile joy and tixhilaration (Operate favorably upon them. 

To appl\' these observations to the ca.se in hand. Supposing a peivon in die average 
nnmtal condition, and something to arise whicli gives a painful .shock to the fc*eling.s — 
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a piece of ill news, a reproacn from some one wliose good opinion is much valued, an 
open shame, or tiie fear of it, a ht of remorse, an occasion of grief— the pain is aecom- 
]uinit!d with a sudden loss, or waste, or decrease of cerebral power; none ()i‘ tlie iunc.- 
tions that the" brain aids in maintaining is so strongdy stimululed bei‘or<'; and in 
particular, that stream of nervous energy which ])alauees the heart's action in regulating 
the disteusion of the small blood- vessels* is abjited, the abatement being made appainnt 
in the redness and heat over the face and neck. In a great stroke of mental do})r(,'ssion, 
the irdluence is of a much more extensive kind, though still of tht.^ same nature esseU’ 
tially as regards the enfeeblement of the nervous energy, and may lower tlic acticai of 
the heart itself: in wdiich case there will be a wide-spread pallor, perda])s wiihoul a 
blush. In all probability, it is when the loss of cerebral inliuence extends only to the 
relaxation of the muscular libers of the small vessels, leaving the heart in its usual vigor, 
that the state of B. is most fully manifested. Hence it is nujro apt to aiHe out of the 
smaller modes of painful apprehension than from the more serious calamities that pros- 
trate the system throughout. 

It is said that, in the Circassian slave-market, a .young woman that blushes h'Udies a 
higher price. Some complexions do not show the increased liow of biood in this way, 
and all persons are not equally sensitive to the cerebral shock that causes it. 

BOA, in popular language, the name of all those large serpents whicdi kill their prey 
by entwining themselves around it, and constricting it in their coils; but by zoologists 
of the present day, limited as the name of a genus to a very small portion of their mun- 
lier, all of whicli are natives of the warm parts of Aima'lea — the similar large s<.;r])('nts 
of Asia and Africa forming the genus 'pythtu (cpv.). I’he name B., however, was cm'- 
taiiily not originally applied to American serpents, for it is used by Pliny, who accounts 
for its origin by a fable of serpents sucking the milk of cows, thus referring it, very 
improbably, to the Latin bos, an ox. The Linntean genus B. coinprcheiuled all 
serpents having simple subcaiidal plates, hut without spur or rattle at the end of the 
tail, and was thus very artificial, as founded chiefly ui)on a single unimportant char- 
acter, and consisted of a very miscelltiueous assemblage of species, venomous and non- 
venonious. The B. family, or bdldm, as now const ituled (containing the pythons, etc,, 
of the old world, as well a's the true boas of the new), is almost exclusively confined to 
tropical- climates, and all the species are of large size and great strength, some of tiiem 
far exceeding in these respects all other serpents. The story related by the ancieiiis of 
a serpent ft. in length, which devoured several soldiers, and caused alarm to a 
Bomaii army in Africa, may perhaps be deemed unworthy of credit, although the skin 
is said to liave been long preserved at Rome; but there is good reason to believe that 
.serpents in more modern' times have attained at least half this length, and have made 
even the largm* maminuiia, and sometimes man, their prey. The hdid<B are not venom- 
ous; but their mouth, although destitute of poison-fangs, is so furnished with teelli as 
to make their bite very severe. Their teeth are numerous, long, and directed baekwiirds, 
so as the more effectually to prevent the escape of the prey, which is li)'st sedzed by llu^ 
mouth, and then the sefpeivi, with a rapidity of motion \vliich the eye of the ch)S{‘,st 
observ'er fails perfectly to follow, coils itself* around it; the powerfu*! muscles of the 
body are afterwards brought into action to compress it, so that usually in a few minutes 
its life is extinct, and its bones are broken. Deglutition then takes place — not, as has been 
alleged, after the prey has been licked and covered with saliva by the tongue, hut 
accauipanied with, an extraordinary flow of saliva, whi(;h scents not* only to .iuwe for 
liihrication, but to have the property of hastening the decomposition of animal sub- 
stances, a})d so to assist in making the prey more easy to be swallowed, it is always 
HwallowGil entire, and the process is sometimes rather a tedious one, and seems to 
requii|e no small muscular effort; but the muscles of the serpent are capable of acting 
for this purpose, even at the neck, when that usually narrowest part of the body is dis- 
tended to an enormous degree as the prey passes tiuWgli it. The lower Jaw is not sim- 
ply arUculuted to the skull, but by the intervcnition of otlier bones, a slriielure witlioui 
which the prodigious dilatation of the thi’oat would be impossible. Tlie lungs consist 
of two lobes, one much larger than the other, and at tlie (jxtremity of the larger is an 
extremely capacious air-bag, which is supposed to servo for the necessary ahniLiou of 
tlie blood vviiilst respiration is impeded in the process of deglutition. 

The tail in all the bohias Ini^ great prehensile jiovver, and its grasp of a tree roiuid 
wdiich it may be coiled is aided by the opposing action of two (-laws, one on each side of 
the anus, which are really the representatives of the hinder limbs of the su})erior v<*rte- 
brate animals, and which, on dissection, are found to be eomiected not only with strong 
niascle.s, hut with bones entirely concealed within the serpent, one Joint(ki to <iuotjie!\ 
so as to make the character of a rudimentary hmh very ap})arent. These serpents. bHng 
almost all inhabitants of watery places, often lie in wiiit for animals tbat come to (bink; 
thus the largest of the American species, boa (euneefes) 'ontrina — sometimes called ana- 
conda, although anaconda seems to be originally, like B., the name of a serpent of tijo 
old world — is to be found where rivers or narrow lagoons are overshadowed by gloomy 
forests. Perhaps the want of sufficient suppbCsS of* water, more than the greater eol'd 
of the climate, may, account for the short time that specimens of the boi’da? brought 
Europe have generally lived in confinement. 
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Artcr a repast, tlieso serpents spend a coiisidcraLle time in a state of eomparative 
torpiduy— ~severa,l weeks geiieraily elapsing before they Vv'akeii up lo requb'e a new sup- 
]dy-'-aii(I in this lethargic state tiuiy are easily killed. "VViien they do waken up, tlio 
deiiiaiids of appetite, seem to be very urgent. ^ Slany of our readers must still rerieiiiber 
tl}(‘ iiiUa-est excited some ^njars jigo coucerniug a B. in the London zoological gardens, 
wliich, to the astonishment of its keepers, swallowed its rug; but this, after a trial of 
a week or two. it found iiuligeslible, and the animal then gratified public curiosity by 
a rciversal of the process of deglutition. 

llie head in the ho’ahE is tiiiiL, yet somewhat elongated: the e3"es are small; the body 
is tliickest in tlie middle; the tail usually has a blunt termination. The- scales are num- 
erous and rat ler smaJl. IIjc coloi's are various, and in man)" of the species rather 
bright and elegantly disposed. The true boas have the plates undenieath the tail single, 
wlill-a in the pythons they are double. The species to Avhich the name hoa con>sirtcior 
is aj)])ropriated isjar from being one of the largest, seldom attaining a length of more 
Haul 12 leet. It is eoramon in Surinam and Brazil, where its skin is used for making 
boots and saddle-cloths. The name /j/’m co/idrietor is, however, popular])'' extended lo 
abuost miy of tlie sr)eci(is.— The number of species, wdiether in the genus or in the 
fauiifv, is far from being well ascertained. 

Boas are much infested by intestinal worms, wdiich appear often to cause their 
(h^a,lh. Tlie excnvrnent of the B. — the urine and fmces being combined ns in other rep- 
tiles, and voided by a single vent— is a solid white substance, and consists mainly of 
urate of ammonia, accompanied by phosphate of lime (bone-earth). It is employed us 
an easy source of uric acid, 

BOABIGE'A, a warrior-queen of the Iceni, a tribe inhabiting the eastern coast of 
Britain, iii the time of theJvonians. She flourished after the middle of the 1st century. 
Pra.sutagus, her husitand, who died a. d. 60, or 61, had left his wealth jointly to the Roriian 
emperor Mero, and to his two daughters, hoping that by this artiflee his kingdom would 
be |)rotecr(al from oppression; buflllie Roman soldiery, taking advantage ofliie defemse- 
less comlitionof the country, began to plunder unscrupulously. B. herself wasscourged, 
her daughters were violated, and the noblest among the Iceni were treated as siav<‘s. 
Thf»se outrages soon drove the Britoiis to revenge. B. gathered round her a large army; 
attacked tind captured the Roman colony of Camalodunum; defeated Petilius Oerealis, 
legate of the ninth kjgion, wlib wasmarehing to its relief; took Londinium and Verula- 
mium; and destroyed, it is said, somewhere about 70,060 Romans, many of them by 
torture, SuetoniUvS, tlie Roman govermji- of Britain, now advanced at the head of 10,000 
men against B., who, we are informed, had under her eommand no less Ilian 200,000. A. 
dreadiul hattle ensued (62 a.d.), in which, according to Tacitus, 80,000 Britons perished, 
and (Jidy 400 Romans. ^ These flgures, of course, cannot be trusted; but the vietoiy must 
Imve be(*n dec!.slve, as it flnally e.st:i])ilsiied tin; aiithorlt)' of tiic lioniuns in Britain. 11, 
overwliehntHl with despair, committed suicide. 

BOAR, ’vYua), hm ncrofu, a spedos of ,vdd((\ regarded as tlie original of the domestic 
swine, equal to the largest in size, and far superior in strengtli and bawity. It is of 
grayish-black color, cowered wilii short wooll)" hair, thickly intersper.sed with stiiT coarse 
bristles, which assume llie form of a Uiane along the spine, its grecti tu.sks are formida.- 
bhi wea]>ons, but when old. die tu^ks enrve overlhe snout, and are no longer servieeable 
for goring; but limn th(‘ leelh of the upper jaw protrudeand curve outward, servingthe 
Siime purpom as the lu.-ks had domn The animal is niti\(i in Europe and A.sia, inhahit- 
iiig the decq) recesses of rnaivdiy forest grounds. Boars Avere coinmou in England until 
the time of Ibmry II., and then not found imtll, in the roign of Charles T., an unsue{*ess- 
fid attempt was inade to raise llunn in tlie i^cAV Fore.st. ‘ ip the lime of the i-onqueror 
any one killing a wild boar was lialile to have Iris oa'cs put out. It Avas for many ('cntu- 
ries a favorite beast of clias(> Avith the nobles in Eurojx*, and was hunte.d ebieily on foot 
with the spear, its slrimgili ami ferocity rendering the sport alike exhilarating ami 
dangerous. I'lieia* i.s lilt](‘ of Ifoar-iuinting now' except in India. The animal seeks its 
food at night, and feeds chiefly on roots and grain, though it Avill eat .smaller animals, 
liinls’ egg.s, etc. The bristles of Ihe lioar are much used for brusJios. 

BOAllB, tin* general name a];p]ied tojiersons in special duties a.ssigueil to liim. There 
are two civil uv political lords, and tliree naval orsua lord,s. Tlie tirsf lord, Avho is ahvirvs 
a cabinet minister, besides a general control, has the mauageinent of naval estimates, 
thiance, jxditical afl'airs. slav(;-t rmle ]a’ev(*niion, ap]K>intments, and promotions. The 
first naval lord managi'S the cenqKisitioii and distribution of the fleet, naval di.seipline, 
appointment of inferior oifleer.s, eommjs.sionlng ships, general instructions. 

BOAEB — BOABBI1J0, In nautical language, hot/rd is u.scd Avith many signiflcnlions. 
Besiiies its ordinary apj>Iication to a plank of Avond, B. is a space or portion of sea oAU-r 
which a ship laisses in tacking; lu'iice the phrases, “to make a good board,” “to make 
short boards,” “ to make a stern board,” “lo leave the land on biiek-hoard,'’ etc. — all of 
which r(‘fer to the direction of a ship’s moATinontat a particular time and place. Again, 
hoard or ahoard relates to the interior of the ship, in such phrases as “to go aboard,” 
*Ao hcaAT. overboard,” etc. 

But the most impoitant of th(*se mearimgs is that Avldch relatesto the hoardhtf/ of an 
enemy’s ship, or making a forcible entry for the sake of capturing it. Whenever this 







15 <jar<lman. 

Heail, 
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bold operntion u determined on, cerfnhi seamen are told ofT to net n-' boarders. 



circiniiriUiices for tuid against liim—tiic reJaiive size-s of the lu.o vessfds, tin- ndative 
strength of the crews, the state of the wind and sea, and the ehaiices uf eseapt* if fo'ih-d 
iv,;sides the pistols, cutlasses, and boarding-})ikosof tin'; scannm, iluae an* pno irird Dmv 
der-ilasks for producing smoke and confusion on tlie enemy’s dia-Ky and sindls eaj}(.(j 
stink-pots, for producing an_ intolerable stench. The niona.ait aiul fhc spot 
selected, tlie fuses of the llasks and stiiik-poas are lighteil; Uie-e eoiabustihlex ..,r* 
tiuwn upon the enemy’s deck; and wliile tlu* lire, .smoke, and .'-.{em-h uivdoiie'- tiH.ir 
work by confusing the enemy, the boarders climb on board, and nrdna maMer- bvdw. • 
personal prowess-that is, if the calculations of relative siretiilli'b.ave Inaat <lu]v‘a'‘ h 
K-omelunes terrible hand-to-hand encounters take place on dei-k iudorc vielos v 'decided 
lor or agamst the assailants. ‘ 

General sir Howard Douglas, in his able work oji t!\lh Sfrafit evTav.-.v..« 

an opinion that steam wai-ships are like!\moinetiines to enmi' tf) elosc^ ('U -Meis- -nw! 
tiiat.^on that accomit, they slwiiUl be i-revided wilh a ]iir-ci- of niai'iiies aiul ' 

hoamuig-implements than liuve hitherto iiecn Hi!]i|iiied to .sailina' >liiiis. d'lie (le'Viifierc 
he adds should construct loophok'd barricades am i,.s the ti riDiiialiotis i,1‘ the ntiarter’ 
deck and the torecaslle, to prolong tlied.deiise tviihiu hoard. I'lie Freiudi naval oiliceis 

inereH.se in all sueii niiiilarv reMUirecs on hoaid 
authorifes euueavors to impre.ss shniUir < unvielions on tlie EngliMi 

BO VRDMAN, Geokob 1801-81, b. Tdalne; edueated at Walervillo mllm.. 

vhere lie rvas chosen tutor. In iK33. he offered to l,eeoine a nd^siunarv itn.l if thfi L!.:,V 
tisf holud ot lomgn nussions, and having studied at Andover Ihi ologii'-al seniniarv ub 
oidained m 18U), and in the same year sailed for {'alculta. lie e.-labli.'-Ted a nd V< 
Hanlmain, m 18,^7, wlucli soon became tlu! most inniorlaut simion undt*’* tl'f* ! n*/iVl r* 
throe yeare he labored incessantiv with nnabatinv bn) tl • ^ i 

amount of work, till his course was cut .short by Vl. adi, . an nninen.se 

BOyiDSLAJl, Geohok I).VKA, D.i)., .son of Geors:e Dana h. in TUiriiinb ivivj. 

Carolif^butlSebSorte^ 

fn HnT ' where he still remains ('iSXii), j;,. i,,,s ir,fei!i‘i i!, ihf. b/’,' 

grfat wk”?dby audienbs which have .drabn' 

ai) nrS i 

ge..er,alinstk.c«„t,tmfo^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tdlends to am'Janients, maimino’ the nnvv thecn‘K^\)'!i nVt n * iuival loni 

and naval apprentices Vie third ,bi k. i • ti'e uniriiies. marine arlillerv, 

of stores, v^rtrSf^hips ,n vv ,nb 

The junior civil lord’altends to amo„'„tZ '■■.'’'''■."•'.s, and pensioners. 




TI, 1 . d„„„ give. ts K ="■ '■> '"'I' '■■ 

system: tl^Miew boairl is nor, bound to net ol vie^us aiid of 

the costly novelties in the navy within the last tpif ve?b aiid nnniy of 

•■anse. The system is defended on ti c pkn th^^ >ra( '-al,!.. p, this 

HI niiralty, and give fair-plav to increased la 

advncnfe a moditied plan proposino-'lodv>ndm . <v^ nmy plans, (some stale.smeii 
lord.s of the admiralty andbnlv lew naval oflieers of rank ren,w>,uil 

««eting-li„k hetwermblm old and bfw^tol. ft ° A 

inanent odi(5er. The secretane.s and (he lai-fi- uavy, wlio a per- 

tnitted to the board collectively^ ami that poltion'-^f,": 



nu)st bonrds and committees. All delicate or doubtful matters are . specially reserved for 
llKi first lord; but in the board mcetin.gs be bas only one voIq, like the "rest, l]ioui>’b, 
from his general parliamentary rcsponsibilityj be lias practically at once an absolute vc'io 
and an absolute power of giving action to Ms views. The admiralty otHces are at 
Whitehall and Spring Gardens, close adjoining. 

BOAED 0? OSBKAFGE, a government department formerly having the management 
of a.i! alfairs relating to the artillery and engineering corps, arid to i\\Q. w.itieriel of tlie 
llritisli aiany, Under this precise designation, the hoani no longer exists; a change 
liaving heen made whicdi requires brief explanation. The board existed from the tiine 
of Heairy Vllf. until 1855, Vvlienitwas abolished, its functions being vested in the secre- 
tary of state for war as regarded matk^lel, and in the commander-in -chief as concerned 
the military command of the artillery and engineers. The B. of 0., until 1854, com- 
prised the iiiaslcr-g'eneral of the ordnance, the surveyor-general, the clerk of the ordnance, 
and tlie principarstorckeeper, all of whom rrere usually incinbcrs of parliament. Thero 
was no cliairman at the meetings, and the board often consisted of only one oflicer, The 
mastfn'-gonernl had a veto, and was in that respect more powerful than the chief mem- 
i)er of the board of admiralty; alihougli, not having necessarily a seat in the cabinet, 
he liad less political porver. The board days -were tlirice a week; and each of the four 
mf'iuliers had control over certain deptirtnients — tiie pfitronage of whicli was generally 
vested in him. Scarcely any improvements were made from 1828 till 1854, and the gen- 
eral arrangements wei’C ver}’- defective. Of tlie four nicjnbers, the master-general, besides 
his veto, laid a general authority ; tlio surveyor-general laid control over the artillery, 
engineers, sappers and miners, ordnance medical corps, contracts, laboratory, giinpow- 
(lev, barracks, and navy gunners; the clerk of the ordnance managed the estimates, 
inoiiey-arrangements, civil establishment, pensions, superannuations, and ordnance 
])roperty; while the principal storcikeeper had charge of stores, store-rooms, naval equi])- 
inents, and naval war-stores. In matters relating to coast-defenses, it was often ditlicult 
to decide between tlie admiralty a,nd the ordiiunce, each board claiming aiitborlty. 
When the Crimean disaslers took place in 1854, the defects of the B. of O. became fully 
apparent: it could not work liarmonioush^ with tlic -otlier government departments. 
The board was dissolverl, and the oHice of master-general abolished. By the war oiMce 
act of 1870, the post of surveyor-general of the ordnance was revived as one of tlie prin- 
cipal oincers of the secretary of kale for war. He is responsible for tlui materld 
supplies of the army. 

BOAEB OF TEADE. See Tiiade, Eoaiid of. 

EOAE-EISH, Oapros, a genus of lishes of the dory (q.v.) family, or differing 

from the genus or dory, in the still more protractile mouth — tlie resemblanc;e of 
wliich to tlie snout of a hog is supposed to have given origin to the name---io the want 
of Spines at the liase of the dorsal and anal fins, and of long lUamentsto the dorsal spinc's. 
Tlie body has the usual oval, much compressed form of the family. The c«>nimon Ih 
{0. ffper)]^ a well-known inhaliitant of tlie MediteiTan(3an, rarcdy caught on the coasts of 
Bnglaml. The eyes are very large, and placed far forward; the body is of a carraine 
color, lighter below, and with seven transverse orange bands on the back. The ffesh is 
little esteemed. 

BOAE’S HEAB. The B. H. is the subject of a variety of legends, poetic allusions, 
and carols connected with the festivities of Christmas in England. At this wintry sea- 
son, the wild boar wais hunted, and Ills head serveal up as the most important dwh on 
the baronial table. According to Scott’s graphic lines; 

Then was bronglit ill the lusty brawn 

3-5y biiie-coate<i serviiipT-nian;’ , 

Tnenihe grim boar's head frowned (iiu high, 

Cresied with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garbed ranger tell 
H<»w, when, ahd where the monster fell; 

What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all tile baiting of the boar. 

Referring to the article Christwas for a notice of some of the observances on this occa- 
sion, w^e need here only say that in tlie “ hoar’s-hcad carols” are found some of the mo?l 
interesting specimens of the old English convivial verses. The following, from a carol 
printed by Wy nkin de Worde (1521), may he given; 

Caput Apri clefero 
JRcddens Idiicles Domino. 
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The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garland gay and rosemary; 
I i^ray you ali sing mexTily 
Qui edis in convivio. 


Tlie boar’s head, I understand. 

Is the chief service ill this land; 

Look wherever it lie found, 

Servite rum cantico, 

• I 

The boar’s head “ erased,” according to heraldic phraseology, is a well-knowm cognizr* 
ance of a number of old families, particularly the Gordons; it"also formed the sign of a 


Boast. 

Boat-lowering’. 
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move wiiii aimcuity on dry ground. vVaeu tboy (k'sceiui into the water, they carry 
down^a supply of air for respiration in a hollow b(itw(‘en th.(d)* toldcd wiu‘»-s They feed 
©D animal substances, and often kill and devour those fd their own s})cci<'.i * 

BOATISTG', the art of managing* and propellinfr a boat. Tiiis is done eithor bv means 
©1- oars or sails. As sailing is fully treated under the liead of Yacut, rowing' onlv is 
dealt witli here. The most ancient form of boat known to have been UH(>d in tlie Jb’itish 
islands is the coiacle; it is still inucli used in Wales. The covdole is b\it a luri^c ‘wicker- 
work basket, covered with siskins, or some thin water-prewd* substance .sfred^diod over the 
wicker-work strengthened by a cross seat. Seateil in om; of these nule boats, with but 
a single paddle, it is astonishing with what dexterity the ixaddlcr will skim over broken 


tavern at jEastchcap, London, which has been bninortaliAed by B]lake^peal c. Cn 
of this famed cavern now stands the statue of V, ilham I \ . 

BOAST i^\\el)anchsr),(\> word in use with sculptors. T<) lh,ris its Fivncli original 
implies, is to block out apiece of stone or vood, so as to ^roin a nu.e a])])rnac]^ io thn 
uUi mate figure, leaving the smaller details to^lr^ vrorked oil. alu-rv, urds. J . rnuituadal 
portion.s of buildings are often inserted in their ])la(H's in llus conditiun, and ircciueiiny 
Yt main so if they are in an obscure position. 

BOAT is the general name for a small open vo^sc'l. ^Ihrit-s difier, bo A*ever, a’rf'uliy nn® 
f :*{ un aiKfther. They may be slight or strong, sliaip < >r llat-bot lomed, jha''J:c< i < u* usu lecked. 
swift for dispatch or roomy for cargo, ornaimmtal tor p]ca->ure (u* pciui foi’lnird s< rviec, 
deep or light of draught for deep or shallow water. Tlic chief yarici v yup])lied tt> .-'hip?t 
of war arc the following — Long~B. : The iarg{v.t ih fd a sliip, iunu.'.hcd^ Wiln mast and 
sails; it is either armed and equipped, to render warlike seryici; in (‘f'rtnin siluations, or 
it, is employed to fetch waiter, wmod, provisions, and ]iea\y stores on lioard. Lathirli: 
longer and more flat-bottomed tlian tlie long-1 j. ; being wnyed with a, gn'idm* ninnljcr of 
oars, it makes more rapid progress up rivens. Banuy a long, narrow, light ]>. , mnployed 
in (‘arrying the principal officers to and from tiie ship; f(U‘ oilier kiiuls of boat^- or ’s.'esKd.s 
Hinder tliis name, see Bauge. Fliuxice : a B. for the a.ccornmodai ion ol the inferior 
ofllcers; it lias usually eight oars, whereas the barge lias 10 (U* ni(‘re. broader, 

deeper, and shorter than the liargi.-. or pinnace; it i,s rowi’d witii six oars, .'^omctina*s InA.t- 
ing a sail, andis chiefly employed in carrying light stores, ]m)\i.'-ioris, and crovr. ; 

a .smaller cutter, rowed with four oars instead of six. : small in si/o and u.sed for 

nearly tlic .same purpo.se ns cutters and jolly Jsiat^y Gig : ti long imrrow lb, rowed with 
six or eight oars, and employed by the chief ofllcm* on CA’oedilitnis rc'quiring s[>ecd. 
Sonic of the ahove-iiamcd boats are diagonaldaiilt for strength; the others are clincher- 
built, to be as light as possible. The largest s]ii])s of vairoarry boats of all tltcxj varifius 
kinds, varying in weight from 110 cwt. dowm to 10 cwt. ; Iho smaiier .s'jip.s r.irry iewiT; 
v.'hilo morcharit-ships have seldom more than three — except paswiigf»r-^ld[es wliidi are 
bound by law to carry boats enough to save ail the passcmrei’s and (uxav In ea-^e of di-'^aster. 
There are other kinds of boats wiiicli do not belong to sliip^^. Hoc IhiATixo. 

In reference to the legal regulation of boats in (he rnorebnnt service, the bdlowing 
are the chief provisions: When a D. belongs to any ship or utiier vessel, tin'. of the 
vessel and of the place to which she belongs must l:e pahite<l on the outside of the sk rn 
of IheB., and the master’s name within side tiie transom — the lettersto be wldle or yellow 
on a black ground. Boats not belonging to ships m* other vessels must he jnscribcil with 
the name of the owmers and the port to whieii liicy belorg. Ah boat.s having doulils 
sid-'s or bottoms, or any secret places adapted for tiie cnneeahnent of go(»ds, are linlile to 
forfeiture. 

Tim boats iuteiidod for the re.scue of slnpvvrccked persoms, or crcwvs and passengers 
exposed to that danger, arc described under LiEK-noA'i'. 

BOATBILIi, Cirnc?vrna cochJfaria. a bird of the heron (q.v.) family, the only known 
specie.s of a genus differing from the true herons in little I'ise than tin* form of the hill, 
wliieh is comparatively short, and very broad, t lie imindiliks reseinhlingllie imwisof two 
spoons placed one U})o'n the other, the\ipper nnindihle over]a}>[»ing the lowm*, keeled on 
its upper ridge, and hooked at the point, Th<‘ B. is uhoui the size, of a domestic fuwl, 
has shorter limb.s than most of the herons, Imt resfOiiijles tlu'in in pimnagi*, and. is alein. 
(hait.ly provided with elongated feathers on die tinek of the head and neek, wldeh it 
erects when irritated. Its general color k rusty red, the fondiead and br.-ist wlidish. U 
iniiabits Cayenne, Surinam, Brazil, etc., sik ])erched lynon trei’S winch hang ovit sireams, 
and darts down upon tkh, wdiich seem to be its prin{*j})a] food, 

BOAT-FLY, lYoio'ntYfd^ a genus of in.'-'cet of the ordi'i* hanigff'Vti (q.v.), siibcrder, 
Iwieropterd, and of the family of the JigdYocorG/v, or wat e*r-hug.s (ip v. t. All i hem, li k'c t tie 
re.st of the family, are aipiatic insects. Tlieir Ihiglish innne derived from their honl- 
like form, eminently adapted for progression in wtiter, and probabiv' afsii from their 
remarkable habit of always s-wimrning on tlK-ir linck— peculiar to the genus uoUddHa, ns 
restricted by recent eiitomologist.s— and of resting in this [lu'-^ture suspended at the.surt^ce 
of the water. ^ The known species of this genus an^ not luimeroUvS. Om* of then*, .V. 

(soraetimos called the ?w/c?7wa//i?.f^?d,lH<‘onunon in Britain: it is about bulf ai* im'h 
long, and varies considerably in color; but exhibits a giuu'ral greimish timm, the otlu*r 
colois l)ehig^l)iack,J.)rown,^aud gray. ^ They fly wmil, but seldom use tlieir wings. They 


'■ ' " -Boast., 

■ Boat-loxTeringi' 

water, and avoid dangers wbich wmild inMliblr destroy a heavier or leas niana>ToaWe 
to ;iZ' ' r as^n-W claaseaorbdats now fn^ 

•o‘id inl-Hi iiv’i ' • Th^. ^ pU'aauri! tralbn or a means of conveyance upon our rivers 
.ml ni.,nid V..U1S. Tlit next, clauns attention. There are hlany kinds of wlierries 

a’vmt eh'‘ f ivwSver/ ' 11 “^ n ’s stoutly built, and is cousxrucled to cany 
xi., .XU ( ].Kis^c.n^( ],>. it la us,ualj\ luaii aged bj one sculler or two oar'-iucn- if k. 

mirfka'''Tbe''Lvu^^ conveyance of passengers or ploasu.v 

. i.or rowing* as a sport or pastime are of a much ]i4j ter and 

r i’in'le cilicr' of tii h' e V ‘s o^T' ‘"''t “/ carry from twelve oarsmen down to a 

.-hulc .^culJci. Oi tin:, caiss oi ixxits for racing purposes, we have the 8 6 4 ‘nal 

single piur oared hoal.s; while in contests butwoou single scullers we iuivc wTiVl 'i') 
denominated the boat so frail and light in its proport ots that none h 1 1 

m vi dimger of upsetting Fotpk“4e^ w^ 

. boats deaommatod of stouter and more capacious build - iliev 

uie to ,^tuloted eitlier lor lour oars, a pair of oars, or single sculls^ Boat-racinv is a 
practice ot some antiquity, but it has only culminated in Sur day. Many pS^lnv'c 

]Ulc-!iiL Vuoit himou-i'of^ have boon mmle annual. 

J t,iii..,is liic most t.imous of all llie.se is Doggets coat and badge which is rowial for 

yeaily oil tiiii_ lliamcs by watermen’s appreiUice,s, on the Ist of aVii"- But the events 
ol most uotem the rovVMig world are the Oxford and Cambridge 8-onred match ro v d 
hr ve- L'hvim , This nratcli haiilf beima reg.f 

itoiV ' m’ lwtiiN^ -o^'io-V a year or two "in 


will ])C iioiiccd that tw*o matches were rewed in 1849. Tlie best, pick-ral mmrfro'ir ^e-nm 
iimvers.ty are selected to contest tlu.s great event, and II, e bm-dest' e.xeretsv and the 
seveu bt Uaming gone through by the crews, to improve their wind, ati-oirglli. and eiidur- 
mice, ^or months before the day of rowing; (heir diet consist in g inaiiilv of tlu' plaine>t 
potatoes, with malt liquors, spirituous driiiks luuiig prolii])ited 
nnd llui duties ot tcnuperaiice, soberness, and cliastitv strmtlv (mlb-ved lt\v. « ol n 
time tiiouglit that light men stood the best ehance in these matches, but experierce lias 
shown tills to be an ernjr, and 10, 11, and 12 steme men are now c noth- se x*b d ^ 
dis ancc rowed upon this cour.si. is 4| miios. The time olmsen is usually 
and the Ume hiken m lowing varies aeeordiiig as there is little or no tide or wind or the 
levmse, from 18 to X.6 minutes. 4 he iiitro(hieih>i] of sliding-seats jins added very l>Toat-v 
to the ixnver o the rowxT by lengthening the .stroke. O'he'liiling-seat i.s a simitifS 
Ol boaid mi which the- rower .sits, and wiiicli wtjrks on roilia-s, and slides backwards and 
mwards as t lui mwxr makes Ids stroke. From gfJ to 44 strokes of diror kt md 
IS lu.aU() be bill laeing-pace; and a long, steady, even .‘^'troke — tlie blade of the oar not 
the water, oi tinown too Irigh above tlie surface when with- 
extended in tiddiig the stroke, ami the e]bow^s brought well 
iiome to ihc sak.. «t tiie coiieiusioii—is the kind of stroke now i referred by eonnoi«- 

Pmnot- ^ u1be''»fn,TV''iT” n"f the. regattas of Henley and 

1 utn( 3 . At lii( loiniei the Oxtiird aiul C amlirnigi' crews iisua'ljy fight their battle over 

again in eoujunel ton with ol hens for tlie cliallenge-ciip; and at the.se also iiiariv scullers’ 
matciie.s are rowed, tli.mgh .siiigio .sculier.s’ raci s for the chaiiipionship of liie Tiiiinics 

i^'ahi‘^\VUi’m^' ‘ ‘”np)-*-’ii";:w<meof Ihcflrbijn.llingcl.ampioias; 

'v lie.wa.s beaten iiy Itolicrt Coonibes in 1846, who held tiio 

championsiup tor about six years. lie at I'-'iigtli succuiiilied to.tlie prowess of Cole in 
iN-r ? r ‘I’l Mc.vcugcr yielded llie palm to Hcllv m 

lu ISfil KcIH^ Hi bs,,i), bcat.m 1./ Bohcri ( 'iiamiiers, the eliampioii of the True. 
Im f , I’e 4 , h ‘-"’'A' Ih ly07, lie beat Itim alsd on 

•1 H of 4 ' '>1 he had It, turn to yield to Bciiforlh, having hcc, oliamimm olf 

a -g'f'ilii'H oarsmmi, named Trickett, won the ehanipioiiship 

•1 11 , “"’Tgii; Bo much isB. favored at our uiuversitiel 

and sclkiols, that almost every eollegi*. lias its cluh. 

is the name given to certain ropes and pul ley. s fm 
■ml! . ^7 n qniekly and .safely, in case of emergency. Every passenger 

aiK numlx'r Of boats, depeiuling on tiie tonnage; 

rr.pfint rofr! 1 »(^‘^<*«‘^ardy carries hauls (see minor services; but until 

m er’ np hr wn 1 lent for lowering til e.SB boats from the davits 

Kf‘M ftio 1 ^ b . fiiey aie usually suspended. In siiipwreek or other emergencies at 
be ioumxd in i bm^ t <iiiticult to extricate that theyVould not 
mnrrlu fi ^ ^ passengers; or in lowering they capsized, and 

ncr( mTi V .sea Mirny inventors have rcWmtly directed their 

in^c null > to this sulqeet, with a hope of devising a remedy. In Lacon’s annaratus iln^ 
principal feature is tie- employment of a friction-brake, by which one man can relnilale 

ntended not aii0 to lower boats quickly and saleiy when suspended over the side of tln^ 


Boatswain, 

Bocca. 
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shi p but also to boist them out quickly when they liappou to bo stowed in-board Wood 
resembles Kynaston’s in this: that the actual loweriui^ from tlie 
on shipboard. leaving to Iho person or pc'rsons iii Uic boat 
S ^ • But the apparaius M now onam'es 

most attention is Clilfonl s, tlie leading pririeip'le of which is, that the lowerim-’ and Fhe 
:^;Pf are both elfectod by one man seated in the boat. Ibvo rojies dhmvm-ino- 

Bnss through blocks or slicavcs: then through oIIi-'t 
blocks, A\ithm and near the keel of the boat; and iinalhr, nnind a roller p]ar*ed 'hoi'i/xm 
lu ^vhicli the manager oi tlm boat hikes his place.’ ^ By means of a 

mdiiig rope, held in one hand, he can regulate the spee<] with wliicii tile other two 
tiiemselves from the roller, tiius graduating the boat's de.scent, to tin* watm-'s 
or can be thrown otf and the lioat set Irei* Ihc hino:; 

fm ^1 prevent tlie canting or upset ting of Iho boat. I’he Ian yard belong. 

to the lashings which hold the boat to tlie side of llie ship; but by the thimf !es h d; n 
off the prongs he biiat is liberated. The emcicncy of the apiiaratus iillidt lydmu-kihie' 
admiralty, cxperiiaents were imale with the starhoard-cuUm- of 
^ Twelve men got into the boat while it was haii<dn<v from the 

H I ?; 1 with the crew and the gear, nearly ;1 tons; neverthelc^i tins cult te r 

Bjwered b}' one (h‘ the 12 men, to a dopth of dt) 
of similar kiml were inade 

U holds appaiatiis is now supplied to many ships of war and merchant -vessels- '\v<] 
many lives have been saved by its means, under circumstances which would almost c'*r 
^ .under tlie old mode of lowering boats from tlie davits ^ 

i< S; >“ “»«•> "«■ 

master in some ot these duties; l,e frequently examiims the nnhtf and ^ rds 7 1 . . , 
ropes, to report on their condition and tffieiency. Jle also keeps account of all the 'sivi •! 

mew t old by new! ^TheTt^U^' 

relieving 

The baatsioaiJi*s mate assists in all the above-named duties* and to him is ‘iciciio'ti/ n 

iijiTSrass “1 *45;s is”! 


U1 A-.'tO.HLjava. 

i:?emdia"frcotsl:"in"t'lS 

“c“i iB tllaSiVbJS: ^ouSuf 

len,Tw™l"lbaTfllc7clT;p^^^^ «- 

ordinary sewinc-.t,]jrp.nfrh wntirwi^.o+^l^iu ^ bobbin on which 



metal pulley, about the siL of a halfmmnv ^ ^f^e-woavmg, is merely a thiii 

ning processes of the textile indushfs-nmnefy Ih7ubbh7 

and spinning frames, bobbins of v‘irinn« «i'vi Bie lo/ing, the d^a^vmg, 

Some of these are 15 in lon^^-' by 5 in in niquircd. 

ing process, those for the spun-yam bein"- SOTmhlal-lpI t'”' ych succeed- 

bin. There are also winding Jd warpin- bol b n^ Se wehinf™ tliread-bob- 

purposes paper tubes have of late yearn sitpersedcd hohbins ® ^ <»■ 

tal,“s s.'fs'S Miiik irr^sisSf •‘‘vf"";”’ '» '"i 

(oTSit *" ““ -»c<i ta 

In the making of thread-bobbins, ingenious automatic macbincry is now employed. 
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cu “aiit bv' an «aw Ti,!! ^ * ?“,?■ “f circular bobbin blanks are next 

tbnc center of each at the same 

nine, iiicfee Dianks die tocLi icci into a selt-actinff turninn’-macliine onoratinir with a 
compound cutting tool, whose form is tlie reverse Si the pwfile of the bobbir ^ Ono nf 
heso^ machines produces from 80 to 100 gross of bobbins per whfle an experftand- 
tuinci could imt pioduce more than eight gross in the same time. As most of the bob- 
bins required for spinning purposes arc laiger than those required for ZStd tliw are 
to save woo ’'“-wcls and ends separately, and then glningthem together, in order 

rt‘me“*ree * Ziiuethm^s^^^HmlZ''’'’ P^acipally of birch, beech, ash, and 

piaiit nice bometnnes two kinds are used in the same bobbin* and for some snecinl 

purposes boboins are made entirely of metal, such as iron or tinplate Of late years 
someaiobbm nianulactories have been erected in the highlands of ScotlLcl in nciXl ot 
hoods \\ hcie larch is plentiful. Wlien we consider that there are now about 40 mHlions 
of spindles m the si:Mnning-mi 11s of Great Brituin, we get some idea of the nrodio'ions 
number ot bobbins ccmstantly -wanted to suyply the tear and w^ear of those used in the 
XuIZo’haS"' niannfacturerst England employ 


BOBBIO, a t. in N'orthern Italy, in the province of Pavia, is situated near the left 
bank ot the Trebbia, about 87 m. n.o. of Genoa. B. is an ancieirt place? having orfoln 


,1 1 ux vjTiJuu.i. jD. IS an ancient place, havino* origin - 

akd fiom a church and convent erected here in the end of the Gth, or beo-inniim* of1;lie 
dll c., Ill the crypt of winch St. Columbanus and some of his disciples ife buried R 
has a cathedral, an episcopal palace, aiicl a nalnoo hphmoMntv x?.'.*-. * 


- vyuiuiuuciuus mui some oi ins cliscin es lie Imript^ R 

nT «rcsisa 

BO BIA, or PtBATK Isle, a singular island in the bay of Amboise off the coast of 
Guiiiea, jUrica. Ongmally of considerable size, it has been greatly reduced bv the 
action of the waves, imd the same agency is still gradually lessenindr It k 'difficult of 
Soa“ precipitous character^ its sliores, butis saWto 

®0B-foXINK, or Boblink, Reed Bird, or Rice Bird, DoliclimAix m'lizimrnt a bird 
feathers is ruhZfs* and parrow.s but of a genus characterized by stiff-pointed tail- 
ff.fi rvuZo , titan a yellow-hammer; and the male in his summer or nuD- 

i<d plumage exhibits a fine contrast of colors, black, yellow and white The fema?p 

?idfol??HfforDarZf s;f‘° yellowislidnZvn ddeflyZrevliUnt 

fomalZ f the males iissumo the comparatively dull hues of the 

;®?i „ Ihc B. is a biid ot pa.ssage, spending the winter in tlie West Indies In siim- 
/.V® lortttd as tar north as the lianks of tlie Saskatchewan in lat 54° biit is mnst 
plentiful m the Atlantic stales and other eastern parts rf Ameifof w ere ii is to beZn 
m every meadow and cornfield. It renders good service W the’ destZet on of inse as 
and their larvm; hut the immense flocks whioR congregate on theh retmm Lfohw ?r< t 

rice-plantatio'ns of Carolina At this season 

stalksZui R Z' 

sold in tiie 'NcV Yo?k ?md oUie?ZirireZ caged, and 


BOBEITISE:, a fortified t. of Russia, in the government of Minsk nnd y>V aZ rx-p+i 

Sc eSfSSaSSs ^ 

giis«ai 

CanZ^'nU (q®w4x?Ldin7n’ 1“ f the 

nated the ^ o|e^aters..-“Zn 
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and Sontii Wantung, while on the e. the B. T. has the islands of Anunghoy and 
Cimenpee, and on the w. the Ty-cock-tow island. On these islands are situated 
the Bogue forts, which have been more than once captured by the Bmtish. The 
last time they were taken was in Nov., 1856, the occasion of quarrel being the refusal 
of the Chinese to make proper reparation for the capture of a vessel under British 
protection, but alleged, on the other hand, to be nothing but a smuggling craft, con- 
triving to hide its real character by hoisting the British flag. 

BOCCAC'OIO, Giovakhi, the celebrated author of the Becobmerone, w^as b. in Paris. 
1313. He styled himself Bob and was sometimes named II Gertaldem by others, 

Ix^cause Ms family sprang from Certaldo, a village in the Florentine territory. From 
jfiu early period he displayed an invincible attaeiiment to poetry, which his father 
attempted in various ways to thwart; but, as soon as B. had attained his majority, he 
commenced to follow vigorously his own inclinations, poetizing both in the Italian and 
Latin tongues, but not with any '‘fine issues.” In prose, he succeeded far better, 
developing quickly that airy grace of style which suits so admirably his light and lively 
tales, and which soon placed him. in the highest rank of Italian prose-writers. He 
.studied Dante closely, hut did not confine himself to literature properly so called. In 
1350, B. formed an intimate friendship with Petrarch, and, following his friend’s 
•example, collected many books and copied rare MSS., which he could not afford to buy. 
It is said that he was the first Italian who ever procured from Greece a copy of the 
Ilidd and the Odyssey, He also wrote a Genealogy of the Gods, in 15 books, which was 
unquestionably the most comprehensive mythological work that Europe had as yet seen. 
But not only was B. one of the most learned men of his time, he was also one of the 
most enlightened in his scholarship. He helped to give a freer direction and a greater 
■expansiveness to knowledge, stimulated his contemporaries to the study of Greek, and 
wished to substitute the wisdom of antiquity for the unprofitable scholasticism that 
prevailed. 

While in Naples (1341), B. fell passionately in love with a young lady "who was 
■generally supposed to be an illegitimate daughter of king Robert. His passion was 
Teturned, and, to gratify his mistress, B. wrote II Mlocopo, a prose-romance, and after- 
Tvards La Teseide^ the first attempt at romantic epic poetry, and written in ottata rima, 
of which B. may be considered the inventor. In 1342, he returned to Florence, but in 
1344 went back to Naples, where he wrote his Amowsa Mammetta, II Fllostraio^ and 
DAmorosa Yimne. Here, also, he composed his famous Becamerone, to please Joanna, 
the daughter and successor of king Robert. It consists of 100 stories, 10 of which are 
told each day by 7 ladies and 3 gentlemen, who had fled from Florence during the 
frightful plague of 1348, to a country villa, and who try to banish fear by abandoning 
every moment to delicious gayety. it is impossible to exaggerate the literary merits of 
the book. In abundance of incident especially, it is almost inexhaustible, though many 
of the stories are taken from older- collections of Contes et Fabliaus. It is, however, 
unfortunately steeped in impurity. B. once more returned to Florence about 1350. 
He was now honored with several diplomatic appointments by his fellow-citizens, and 
subsequently even thought of entering into hol;y- orders as a penance for the immoral 
life he had* previously led. From this artificial course of repentance he was wisely 
dissuaded by Petrarch, who advised him to he content with changing his conduct. In 
1373, B. was appointed Dantean professor at Florence; that is to say, he was to deliver 
elucidatory lectures on the Bmna Commedia of the great poet, and zealously devoted 
himself to the difficult task thus imposed on him ; hut, his health failing, he resigned 
the oflice, and Retired to his little property at Certaldo, where he died, Dec. 21, 1375, 
16 months after his friend Petrarch. Besides those works we have already mentioned, 
B. wrote Origins, Vita e Costumi di Bante Alighieri, and Commento sopra la Conimedia di 
Bante. Tlii's commeitcary on the Divine Comedy extends only to the 17th canto of the 
Infmw. In Latin, B. wrote, besides the Genealogia Beorum, a work arranged in alpha- 
betical order, Be Montihus, Silm, Foniihus, Laciibus, Fluminibus, etc. ; Be Casibm Yirorum 
et Feeminarum Illustrium; Be Claris Midieribus, etc. 

BOCCAG-E, Marie Anne FiquET dxj, a French poetess, was b. at Rouen, 22d Oct., 
1710, and received her education in the monastery of the Assumption at Paris, where her 
poetic tendencies early developed themselves, though only furtively, ^he first appeared 
as an authoress in a small volume of poems, published in 1746; next as an imitator of 
Milton in her Pawfe’iJ lerrestre (1748); and, in 1756, issued her most important work. 
La Cohmlmde. The letters which she addressed to her sister, Madame Duperron, while 
traveling through England, Holland, and Italy, are the most interesting things which 
have fallen from her pen. During her life, she was excessively admired and bepraised, 
especially by Voltaire, Fontenelle, and Clairaut. She used to be described as Formd 
VeTvus, arte Minerea! The complimentary poems addressed to her would, if collected* 
fijl many volumes. She was elected member of the academies of Rome, Bologna* 
Padua, Lyon, and Rouen. She died 8tli Aug,, 1802. Her poems fail now to explain 
the reputation she once enjoyed, and dispose us to believe that her personal attractions 
' must have given a charm to her verses. 

BOCCALI'NI, Trajano, 1556-1613 ; an Italian satirist. Under the favor of Gregory 
XHL he held several offices, the most import ant#bcing that of governor of Benevento. 
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His most important work is Ragguagli di Famaso, in 'whicli Apollo is represented as 
receiving tlic compliments of all who present themselves, and distrihuting justice accord- 
ing to tlie merits of each case. The book is full of light fantastic satire. The only 
government that escapes his attacks is tha,t of Yenice, a city for which he had a special 
affection. Other works of his were the Pietra, and commentaries on Tacitus. 

BOCHARTj Samuel, a learned Protestant divine, was b. of an ancient family at 
Rouen, in 1599. He veiy early exhibited remarkable talent, cliietiy philological. After 
studying at Paris, Sedan, and Saiimur, visiting England in 1621, and finishing his 
education at Leyden, he was chosen pastor of the Protestant church at Caen, where he 
became very popular. In 1629, he gained great reputation by his victory, in a public 
discussion of several days’ duration, over the famous Jesuit, Br. Yerin, The meetings 
gained additional eclat from the occasional presence of the viceroy of Normandy, the 
duke of Longueville. In 1646, appeared Ms saered geography, bearing the title of 
Phitleg and Ca/iaan. His Hieromicon, or Scripture zoology, to which he devoted many 
years of his life, appeared posthumously in 1675. In 1652, B. was invited to Stockholm 
by queen Christina, and went thither accompanied by his friend Huet. The court-life, 
however, did not suit him, and his visit was short. He died suddenly, in 1667, while 
speaking at a meeting of the Caen academy of antiquaries. A complete edition of his 
works, with a life by Morin, was published at Leyden in 1712; and a new improved 
edition of the Iliero^icon, his most valuable work, at Leipsic, in 8 vols. 4to (1793-96), 
by Rosenmuller. 

BOCHNIA, a t. of Austrian Galicia, capital of a circle of the same name, and about 25 
m. e.s.e. of Cracow. The houses are built chiefly of wood. There are extensive mines 
of rock-salt in its vicinity, which employ upwards of 500 miners, and yield annually 
..about 18,000 tons of salt. ' Pop. ’69, 8040. , 

BOOHOLI), or Bocholt, a t. in the province, of Westphalia, Prussia, on the Aa, 
44 m. w.s.w. of Munster. In the neighborhood is a large iron mine. Pop. ’71, 6125. 

BOCHUM, a chief t. in Westphalia, government of Arnsberg, noted for manufac- 
tures of cassimeres, woolens, carpets, hardware, and steel, and considerable trade in 
grain. Coal-mines are also worked. Pop. ’71, 21,192. 

BOCK, Kabl Ebnst, b. Leipsic, 1809; graduate of the university there. He devoted ' 
himself to medicine and anatomy, and became professor in the university and director 
of the clinical department. He is tlie author of a number of important anatomical 
works, an atlas of anatomy, etc. 

BOCKEKHEIjVI, a manufacturing t. in Germany, 1 m. f rom Prankf ort, on the Main 
and VVeser railroad ; poj). ’71, 8476. 

BOCKH, Augustus, the most erudite classical antiquary of Germany in recent times, 
was b. Kcfv. 24th, 1785, at Garlsnihe, and entered the university of Halle in 1808. The 
prelections of Wolf determined him to the science of philology. His flrst publication 
was Oommentdiio in Platonic qni mlgo fertur Minoem (Halle, 1806). In 1808, appeared 
his (j-mciP Tmgmdlm Pniicipuni, SophocUfi, Ewrqndis, niim m qum mjperstnit et 

genrama omnia dnt. In 1809. he became ordinary professor of the university of Heidel- 
berg; and in 1811, lie was translated to the chair of rhetoric and ancient literature, at 
Berlin, where he taught for upwards of 40 years, foi^ming many excellent scholars, and 
extending his reputation through all the learned circles of Europe. His conception of 
philology as an organically constructed whole, which aims at nothing short of an intd- 
icctiial reprodxietion of antiquity, excited for a long time great opposition among his 
professional con tcinporai'ies, but it undoubtedly gave an impetus to a deeper study of 
the old classical world. His lectures include not 'merely a grammatico-historical inter- 
pretation of the ancient authors, but also arclueology proper, the history of ancient 
literature, philosopliy, politics, religion, and social life. The four great works of B. 
wdiich have, in fact, ‘op(3ned up new paths in the study of antiquity, are, first, his edition 
of Pindar (2 vols., Leip. 1811-22), in which the meter and rhythm of the poet, as well as 
Ms artistic skill, arc investigated and discussed with profound knowledge of the subject. 
2d, The Political Economy of Athens (2 vols., Berlin, 1817), a work wMcli remains un^sur- 
passed for subtle research, surprising results, and clear exposition. It treats of the 
prices of goods, rate of workmen’s wages, rent of houses and land, and other points of 
commercial economy, as well as of the larger questions of the state income and expendi- 
ture. It has been translated into English by Sir George Cornewall Lewis, under the 
title of The- Public Economy -of Athens (Lond. 2d edit, revised, 1842). 3d, InvesUgatiom 
eoncer fling tlie Weights, Coins, and Mcasm^es of Antiquity (Berl. 1888). 4tb, Uecords of ike 
Mantinie Affairs of Attica (Berl. 1840). The most important of his lesser works are the 
Eevelopwient of the Doctrines of PMlolam, the Pythagorean, his edition of the Antigone of 
Sophocles, and a Dmertation on the Silver Mines of Laurion in Attica. B. has also the 
honor of having commenced, in 1824, the great wmrk entitled Corpus Dmriptmi-um 
Cb’marwm, published at the expense of the royal academy of Berlin, which was after- 
wards continued first by Franz, and then by Kirchhoff. In 1852, appeared his Besmreka 
the Gosmical System of Plato; in 1855, %he Lunar Cycles of the Greeks; and, in 1863, Oh 
^ Emr-year Solar Cycles of the Ancients. He died in 1867. 
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BOCKLAK'B, Boclanb, or Bookland, one of the original modes of tenure of manor- 
land, also called charter-land, or deed-land, "whicli was held by a short and simple deed: 
under certain rents and free services. It was land that had been severed by an act of 
government from the Foleland .), and converted into an estate of perpetual inherit- 
ance. It might belong to the church, to the king, or to a subject; it might be alienable 
and divisible at the will of the proprietor; it might be limited in its descent, without 
any power of alienation in the possessor. It was often granted for a single life or for more 
lives than one, with remainder in perpetuity to the church. It was forfeited for various 
delincpiencies to the state. 

The estate of the higher nobility consisted chiefly of bockland. Bishops and abbots 
might have B. of their own, in addition to wdiat they held in right of the church. The 
Anglo-Saxon kings had private estates of B., and these estates did not merge in the 
crown, but were devisable by will, gift, or sale, and transmissible by inheritance, in 
the same manner as B. by a subject. (Kerr’s Blackstone, vol. ii. p. 88; An Inquiry irU(j^ 
the lim mid Grotethofthe Royal Brer ogatke in England, by John Allen, pp. 143-151;, 
■Wharton’s Lmo Dictionary, 2d ed., under BaeUand.) 

BOOKLIISF, Arnold, b. 1827; a Swiss painter; a professor of landscape painting in. 
Weimar academy in 1860-62. * He is noted for success in ideal scenery, and amoug his. 
pictures are “ Amazons Hunting in a Forest,” “ A Panic,” etc. 

BODE, The Barons de, a familjr of doubtful nationality, best knowm in England in 
connection with a claim for indemnity frequently brought before parliament. The first 
member of the family connected with England w^as Charles xi. L. F.. de B. , a Ixn’on 
of the Holy Koman empire. He was horn at Neuhof, in Germany, in 1741, and became 
an officer in the regiment of Hassan, which, although in the service of France, con- 
sisted exclusively of Germans. The baron had landed property in Germany, and 
remained German wdien he married a Miss Kennersley, an Englishwoman. Two years 
afterwards, a son was born of the marriage at Locksley, in Staffordshire, named 
Clement J. P. P. de B., who returned when a child with his parents to the continent. 
In 1787, baron Charles purchased an estate in Lower Alsace, held under German feudal 
tenures, in terms of the treaty of Miinster, and thither he went to reside.- The revo- 
lution, however, broke out, and in 1791, the baron considered it prudent publicly to 
surrender his estates to his son. Tw^o years later, the family was obliged to emigrate, 
and the property was confiscated. After leaving France, baron Charles bought "a fief 
lield of the archbishop of Cologne, and he died a German in 1797. Clement, his son. 
became an officer in the Hussian artillery, married a Russian, and, with his regiment, 
entered Paris in 1814. After the peace, conventions were entered into, under which 
British residents wdio had suffered during the revolution by confiscation were to be 
indemnified. A. large sum was handed over by France to England, to be divided among 
the claimants, one of whom was baron Clement. The fact that he had been invested as 
proprietor of the estate in Alsace at the time of confiscation, that his mother was Eng- 
lish, and that he had been horn in England, secured at first a recognition of his claim to* 
the extent of making it an item of the calculation for fixing the amount of the indem- 
nity; but it was afterwards repudiated, on the ground, that baron Clement was not an 
English subject at the time of confiscation, and that he had sustained no loss through 
his connection with England. He died in 1846. His son, Baron Clement A. G. P. 
L., took out letters of administration to his father, and prosecuted the claim of his 
family; without, however, any success. He petitioned the house of commons in 1852, 
and his case was fully discussed. See J. Hodgkin’s Gase of the Baron de B. in Us Present 
Aspecd (1860). Baron Clement is naturalized as a British subject, and hi>s married an 
Englishwoman. He has acquired reputation as an eastern traveler, aud is the translator 
of Bokhara, its Emir and People, from the Russian of Khanikotf (1845), and the author 
of Trarels in LaurMan^ and Arahistan (1845), and of an iiiteinsting Account of llilly 
Daghestan and the Lesghi Tribes of the Eastern Caucasvs, referred to with approbation by 
earl de Grey in his address to the geographical society in 1860. 

BODE, Johann Elert, 1741-1826; an eminent German astronomer. When a boy 
he made astronomical observations from the garret of bis father’s bourse, with a tele- 
scope constructed by himself, and at the age of 18 calculated an eclipse of the sun. The 
next year he wrote on the solar eclipse of Aug. 5, and an elementary treatise on astron- 
omy which was especially successful. In 1774, he commenced the Astronomical Tear- 
Book, which is still continued. But his fame rests chiefly on the Dranographia, pub- 
lished in 1801, in which he gives observations on 17,240 stars, or 12,000 more than cam 
be found in any previous charts. 

Bode reproduced the statement of the relations of the planetary distances, previously 
made known by Titius of Wittenberg, but afterwards caHed“Bode’s law” It assumels 
the series of numbers, 0, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, etc., eacli term after the second being 
twice the preceding term; to each term 4 is added, producing the series, 4, 7, 10, 14, 28, 
56, 100, etc., whose terms correspond roughly to the distances of the planets from the 
»un, when stated in lo millions of miles, thus: Mercury, 3.5; Venus, 6.8; Earth, 9.1; 
Mars, 13.9; Minor planets, 22-34.9, average 28.4; Jupiter, 47.0; Saturn, 87.2; Uranus, 
175,4. Thus far the approximation is tolerably close, hut the next terms are far apart. 
The number of the series is 388, while the corresponding planetary distance is but 274.6.. 
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Tlie '/law” needs, first, a demonstration of its causes; second, an explanation of its dis- 
crepancies; then it siiould be called the law of Titius, 


BO'BEl'-SEE. ' See Gonstakce, Lake op. 


BO'LENSTEDT, Fetsdrioie Martin, b. 1819; when young, a private tutor in the 
family of prince Galilzin, He subsequently traveled in the Crimea, G-reece, xVsia 
Minor, and the Caucasus, publislung pie People of the Caucams, and A Jhousamland One 
payii in the East, Alter some experience in journalism lie became professor in the uni- 
versity of Munich, lecturing on Slavonic languages and literature. In 1851, he published 
X\\Q Hongs, of Ahrm to have been translations from the Persian, but 

really original, which attained remarkable success. He is the author of various other 
poems, and assisted in German translations of Shakespeare. 


BOBE’S LAW, an arithmetical ]-elation siihsisting between the distances of the planets 

from an n T+ xr Iw. + 1 . n ^ , 



under 1 
■putting 

■which gives nearly the relative distances of the planets from the sun. 
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Thus, if 10 be taken as the distance of the earth from the sun, 4 will give that of 
Mercury, 7 that of Venus, and so forth. The actual relative distances are as followq 
making 10 the distance of the earth — 

:'Mercuiy. Venus. Earth. Mars. Asteroids. Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus. Neptune. 

3.9 7.2 10 15,2 27.4 ■ 52 95.4 192 300 

■Close as is the correspondence between the law and the actual distances, no physical reason 
has been given to account for it, although there is little room for doubt that such exists. 
B. L., therefore, in the present state of science, is termed empirical. Kepler was the 
first to iierceive the law, and Bode argued from it that a planet might be found between 
Alars and Jupiter, to fill up the gap that existed at the time in the series. The discovery 
-of the asteroids has proved the correctness of this prediction. The greatest deviation 
.from the law is seen in the case of Keptune; but if we were acquainted witli the princi- 
ples from whicli the law proceeds, we might also be able to account for tbe discrepancy. 
.Similar relations, thniiah exnressed in diffpvpnl mimhprcs two fAund t.n in 


■Similar relations, though expressed in different numbers, are found to subsist in the 
• .distances of the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn from their primaries. 

BODIH, Jean, 1530-96; a French lawyer and politician, author of a number of philo- 
sophical works. Llis greatest ellort was the Six Books of the Bepuhlic, the first elabo- 
rate attempt in modern times to construct a system of political science. Only four years 
afterwards, as if to prove that great minds have great weaknesses, he -wrote a work 
•expressing the fullest belief in demonology and sorcery. Tbe duke of Alen 9 on gave B. 
many preferments, and took him with him when he went to London to solicit the hand 
-of queen Elizabeth. B. was much worried between the Protestants and the league, and 
w^as accused of being on both sides. That he was disposed to liberality is shown in a 
posthumous work ill 'the form of a dialogue, in which a Jew, a Mohammedan, a Lutheran, 
.a Ziiingiian, a Homan Catholic, an Epicurean, and a Theist take part. The conclusion 
■to which tliey all come is that they will live together in charity and toleration, and cease 
.ifrom further dispiilations about religion. 

EOB'KIST, an instrument used by women of antiquity to fasten up their hair behind. 
It was the method commonly ado])ted by the priests of Cybele, as well as by the female 
characters in Greek tragedy," the B. being highly ornamented. Silver bodkins are still 
worn in a similar way by the peasant girls of Naples. The term B. is also applied to a 
sharp-pointed instrument for piercing holes in cloth, and it was at one time a very com- 
mon name for a dagger. 


BO'BLE, a ancient copper coin in Scotland, in value the sixth of a penny sterling. 
According to Jamieson, the B. is said to have been so called from a mint-master of the 
mmQ of Botlmell. ■ 


lOBLEY, Sir Thomas, the restorer of the library originally established at Oxford by 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, was b. at Exeter, Mar. 2, 1544. His family being 
forced to flee from England during the persecutions of Mary, settled at Geneva, where 
B. studied languages and divinity under the most distinguished professors of that city. 
On the accessioirof Elizabeth, he returned to England, and completed his studies at 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M. a., and was afterwards elected a proctor. After 
- traveling some time abroad, he was employed by the queen in diplomatic missions to 
Denmark, Prance, and Holland, and returned to his favorite city, Oxford, in 1597, where 
he devoted himself to literature, especially to the extension of the university library, 
now called the Bodleyan (q.v.), in B.’s honor. In collecting rare and valuable boolcs 
from many parts of Europe, B. expended a very large sum, and also left an estate fur 
. salaries to officers, repair of the library, and purchase of books. He was knighted by 
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VMr Jan- 28, 1612. B.’s autobiography, extending to ft# 

published under the title 

by *’*® public libraiy of Oxford university, restored 

I 1°*^ (q.y.) in 1597, his first act being the presentation of a large collee 

hiTinfluMce and^ r,® continent at an expense of £10,000. Through 
® example, the library was speedily enriched by numerous other 
^ts onenpd tA*i Ano‘*°“e\v ‘be earliest subsequent benefactors of the B. L., which 

of ? well-aborted collection of about 3000 volumes, were the enil 

Bof- ,‘^bo presented it with 260 volumes of valuable Greek MSS. ; sir Thomas 

1300 MS<fln archtohop Laud, who made it a magnificent donation of 

librLv of the ^ei-ent languages. Upwards of 8000 volumes of the 

lioraiy or the famous John Selden <q.v.) went to the Bodleyan iibrarv Gen 'P-n'r 

coneS^nflftA® among which ias Rogct- ' Dodswortl 

collection of 160 volumes on English history. During the present centurv the nwicie 
impOTtant bequests have been the collections of Richard Gough on British loponTanliv 
and Saxon and northern literature; of Edmund Malone? threditorof ShakesS^^ 

SXTonSs Robert Mason, the intLst to be 

pfplv Pu^base, the library acquired some magnifleent collootious of 

wIua*? ’ ®‘®eb. La m,_ and Hebrew books and MSS. The B. L. is particularlv rich bi 
codtees, rabbinical literature, and materials for British history By the conv 

numbw^^of Voln-^p* ® OOPJ. book printed in the United^king^om? The 

fwin y ” volumes^ It wssesses is estimated at about 800,000, in addition to 20 000 to 

Man TSf publlred by Srs?: 

8 vok Iw ‘"^0 centunes and a half later (in 1843) ia 

lihrfirv the eleventh who held the office since the institution of the 

several catalogues of various departments of thr* lihmrv 
drawn^'^n Vn?tr^ supplemental volume was added by Dr. Bandinel in 1850 ^ By sLutes 
drawn up for the government ot the library liy sir Thomas Bodlev it was dcr^erl h!!? 

‘^® P«)ctprs,_and the regius professors Tdivinitw Taw ^ 
morp curators; a statute passed in 1856 added ‘‘fiv® 

ThLSSe^JiS^^ H^ontinumg tots?de, and 

ZuSmh’/M^'ieof'’ TbfsSvo^TllT »reifensee, near 

English, French^kndHtalii mas?erl hav^ 

between him and GoitscM out. 

not without fruits, inasmuch’ as it partly ' great bitterness; yet it was 

German literature. B. died at Zurich fin die iin1w?cby®Ay®'^i -Augustan epoch of 
history for 50 years), 2d Jan 1788 4s an ‘*'b’®b he had held the 'chair of ' 

activity, hut his poems/drCls and tmisbitions Za ® ® “o^baustihle 

known production is the Woaehke (zS mT ^Hc T Hi« best 

by republishing the old GermaZoets the Si^sino-t,.? ? fester /eyree to literature 
as also by his numerous .critical writings “»ore, and a part of the Mbelunffen, 

principally of one street a mile long. Ite clfiet' traL h h? catri?a?d ti ’ ®'“a’ 
more important recent buildings are a maiTet house the ?.f-f ®‘'®.?Pl ‘be 

wall lunatic asylum. B arose in o nrmvxr -P/ m, jml, and the new Corn- 

important place, having, besides the" prSrv^a catbedmT Zi ®'’ lo“g aa 

was once tlie property of Thomas sSold one Ti b, clmrches. The pfiory. 

"pr.nS" ‘r£S” “ 
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!n the printing-office of the propaganda, and where he remamed till the death of his 
patron, Abbate Kuggieri, in 1763, or, according to others, 1766. In 1768, he went to 
Parma, where he published several specimens of his workmanship: anaong others — on 
occasion of the marriage of the prince of Piedmont with the princess Clotilde of France 
— Epithalamm ExoticAs Linguilms Reddita, which exhibited the alphabets of 35 languages. 
In 1789, the duke of Parma made him superintendent of his private printing estabTisli- 
ment, and from this press he sent forth his edition of the Iliad (3 vols, 1808), dedicated 
to Napoleon. It is a splendid specimen of typography; but the correctness of the text 
is by no means equal to the beauty of the printing. His editions of Yirgil (3 vols. 1793), 
and several Greek, Latin, Italian, and French classics, as also his Lord’s prayer in 155 
languages, are admired for their elegance. He died at Parma, 1813. 

BOBY, Huma>t, will he treated of under the names of the several organs and func- 
tions. For Body-snatching, see Anatomy (in law), 

BOBY COLOE, a term which, in oil painting, is applied to the opaque coloriisg pro- 
duced by certain modes of combining and mixing th? pigments. When, in water-color 
painting, pigments are laid on thickly, and mixed with white, to render them opaque, 
instead of in tints and washes, the works are said to be executed in body color. 

BOBY OP A CHTJECH, more commonly called the nave (q.v.), though this latter term 
is sometimes employed to include the aisle (q.v.), is also known as the main or middle 
aisle. 

BODY’S ISLAND, the sand strip between Roanoke and Albemarle sounds, n. of 
Oregon inlet, in Dare co ., N. C. There is a light on the island, 156 ft. above tide, in 
35® 48' n., and TS'’ 33' west 

BOECE, or, more properly, BOYCE, Hectok, a distinguished Scottish historian, was 
b. of an old family, about 1465, at Dundee. He completed his education at Montague 
college, in the university of Paris, and in 1497, was appointed a professor of philosophy. 
Among other learned men whose friendship, he here acquired was Erasmus. About the 
beginning of the 16th c,, he was invited by bishop Elphinstone to preside over the uni- 
versity newly founded by him at Aberdeen. B. accepted the office after some natural 
hesitation, the yearly^ salary being 40 merks, or about £3 4s. sterling. The value 
of money, however, it has to be remembered, was immensely greater then than now, 
and the learned principal was at the same time made a canon of the cathedral, and 
chaplain of St. Ninian. There is every reason to suppose that he discharged his duties 
with high success. In 1532, he published his lives, in Latin, of the bishops of Mortlach 
and Aberdeen. This work, a great part of which is occupied with the life of his excel- 
lent patron, bishop Elphinstone, was reprinted by the Bannatyne club in 1835. Five 
years later, B. published il\Q History of Bcotlandy on which his fame chiefiy rests, a work 
which, though proved to contain a large amount of fiction, is worthy of the commenda- 
tion it has received even on the score of style. The author was rewarded by the king 
with a pension of £50 Scots, until he should be promoted to a benefice of 100 merks, 
which appears to have occurred in 1534. B. died two years later. 

B(EHME'EIA, a genus of plants of the natural order urtiaem, inciuded, until recently, 
in the genus or nettle (q.v.). The fibers of a number of species are used for 
making ropes, twine, nets, sewing-thread, and cloth, and some of them appear likely to 
acquire much economical and coniraercial importance. B. mim (formerly urtim nivea) 
has been recently ascertained to yield great part of the fiber employed in China in the 
manufacture of the beautiful fabric known as China-grass (q.v.) cloth. It i.s a perennial 
herbaceous plant, with broad ovate leaves, which are white and downy beneath, and is 
destitute of the stinging powers of the nettles. It is carefully cultivated by the Chinese, 
by whom it is called tchou ma. It is propagated either by seeds or by parting the roots. 
It loves shade and moisture. Three crops are obtained in the season, new shoots spring- 
ing up after it has been cut. Great attention is bestowed upon the preparation of the 
fiber; the stems are sometimes tied in little sheaves, and instead of being steeped are 
placed on the roof of a house, to be moistened by the dew, and dried by the sun, bin. 
are carefully preserved from rain, which would" blacken them; and in'^rai ny weather 
they are placed under cover in a current of air. Another plan is to steep t lie sepa- 
rated fibers for a night in a pan of water, and sometimes they are steeped in water con- 
teining the ashes of mulberry-wood. A patent was obtained in Britain, in 1849, for the 
preparation of this fiber, by boiling the stems in an alkaline solution, after previously 
steeping tbem for 34 liours in water of the temperature of 90® F., then thoroughly wash- 
ing with pure water, and drying in a current of high pressure steam. — It seems now to 
be ascertained that this is the same plant which Dr. Roxburgh strongly recommended to 
attention about the beginning of the 19th c. under the name of iirtka fenarissima, and 
of which the court of directors of the East India company, in 1816, declared the fiber to be 
** stronger than Russian hemp of the best description,” and to have been " brought to a 
thread, preferable to the best material in Europe for Brussels lace.” It may well be 
regarded as curious that, after this, it was lost sight of for a considerable time, although 
the commendation bestowed upon it is found not to have been exaggerated. The plant 

f rows naturally, and is cultivated not only in China but in Sumatra, Siam, Biirmah, 
^ssam, and other parts of the east. The fiber is called caloee in Sumatra, rmtiee by the 
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Malays, and rheea in Assam.— R and B. ntiUs, from which a fine silky fiber 

is obtained in Java, are either varieties of this or nearly allied species. — B. fl'uiescens is 
another important species, common in Nepaul, Sikkinn and other parts of the ITimala 5 ’’a, 
to an elevation of 3000 ft. above the sea. It is not cultivated, but often overruns aban- 
doned fields. It grows to a height of 6 or 8 ft., and varies from the thickness of a quill 
to that of the thumb. The leaves are serrated, dark-green above, silvery-white below, 
not stinging. The plant is cut down for use when the seed is formed, the bark is tlien 
peeled off, dried in the sun for a few days, boiled with wood ashes for four or five hours, 
and beaten with a mallet to separate the fibers, which are called jjooah or poee, and also 
kknki or yenJcL When properly prepared, the fiber is quite equal to the liest European 
fiax. — The fibers of a number* of coarser species are employed in different parts of 
the East Indies for making ropes. Sec Iloyie's Fibrous Plants of India. 

BCEHITE'BIA. The China grass-plant, B. ninea, has been recently introduced into culti- 
vation in some of the southern parts of the United States, under its Malay name of mtnes. 
It succeeds well, and the results as to produce of fiber have proved very encouraging. 

BffiO'TIA, one of the ancient political divisions of Greece, was hounded on the n. and 
■ n.w, by Locris and Phocis, on the e. by the Euhmaii channel, on the s. by Attica and 
Megaris, and on the w. by the Ooriuthiau gulf. B, had a surface estimated at 1120 sq. 
miles. The plains inclosed on the s. by Mts. Citbteron and Fames, on the w. by Mt. 
Helicon, on the n. by the slopes of Mt. Parnassus and the Opuntian ]\[ts., fall naturally 
into three divisions — the basin of the lake Copais, now called Topolias, that of the 
Asopiis, and the coast-district on the Crissaam sea. The principal stream was anciently 
called the Cephissus. It entered the country from Pljocis at Ciuerouea; and in tlie 
spring, when it was swollen by innumerable torrents, almost converted the Copaic plain 
into a lake. There were several natural channels for the outlet of the waters that con- 
gregated in this plain, but they were not sufficient to carry off the whole surplus, and 
the surrounding ^country was in consequence frequently deluged. In order to guard 
against this inundation, two tunnels had been cut in the rock for the discharge of the 
wuiter. One of these timnels which carried the water to Upper Larymna — \vhere it 
emerged in a natural outlet after a subterraneous course of nearly 4 m., whence it flowed 
above ground a mile and a half to the sea — was no less than 4 m. in length, with about 
20 vertical shafts let down into it, some of wdiieli w^ere from 100 to 150 feet deep. The 
other tunnel, which united the Copais lake with that of Hyliea, was nmcli shorter, hut 
still an extensive and striking work. The date of these gigantic engineering undertak- 
ings is not precisely known, but they are generally attributed to the Minym or Orcho- 
menus. B. was in ancient times very productive of marble, potters’ earth, andiron, be- 
sides abounding in corn and fruits; and it 'ivas also particularly celebrated for flute-reeds. 
The earliest inhabitants belonged to different races, the two most po-werful of which were 
the Minyae and Cadmeansor Cadmeones; but were at an early date (about 60 years after 
the Trojan war, according to Thucydides) in part dislodged by the Bceotians, ah j^olian 
people who were driven from Thessaly, and in part incorporated with them. The Bmotians 
excelled as cultivators of the soil, and were gallant soldiers both on foot and horseback; 
but they were rude, unsociable, and took little part in the gradual I’efinement of man- 
ners and intellectual development of the rest of Greece, so that the name became pro- 
verbial for illiteral dullness. This was usually ascribed to their thick damp atmosphere. 
Yet there have not been wanting amongst them eminent generals, as Epaminondas; and 
poets and historians, as Hesiod, Pindar, Corinna, Plutarcli, etc. The greater cities, of 
which the number was about fourteen, Thebes, Hallartus, Thespise, etc., with their terri- 
tories, formed the Boeotian League. At the head of this was an archon, and next to him 
a council which was composed of four persons, and had its head-quarters in Thebes. 
The executive authority was intrusted to Bmotarchs, who were elected in popular assem- 
blies of the separate states, and could only hold office for one year. Of this league, a 
shadow still remained dowm to the times of the empire; but after the battle of Clijcronea, 
in which Philip established the Macedonian throne on the ruins of Grecian liberty, the 
political importance of the country declined so rapidly, that about 30 b.c. only two cities, 
Tanagra and Thespiae, were of any consideration.— Along with Attica, B. now forms 
one 01 the ‘^nomarchies” of tlie kingdom of Greece. 

BOEEHAAVE, Herjiank, the most celebrated physician of the 18th c., was b. at 
Voorhout, near Leyden, Dec, 13, 1668. In 1682, lie went to Leyden, with the intention 
of becoming a clergyman, and there studied Greek, Latin, Heffirewq Chaldee, history, 
ecclesiastical and secular, and mathematics. In 1689, B. was made doctor of pliilosophyi 
ami in 1690 began the study of medicine, reading carefully Hippocrates among the 
ancients, and Sydenham among the moderns. Tliough mainly self-educated in medicine 
—as in chemistry and botany— he gained his doctor’s degree at Hardcrwyck, 1693, and 
returned to Leyden, where, in 1701, having abandoned theology, lie was appointed lec- 
turer on the theory of medicine, and in his inaugural lecture recommended to the stu- 
dents the ancient method of Hippocrates in medicine; but in 1703 his view\s had become 
greatly enlarged. He saw the necessity of a-priori .speculations, as well as of the Hippo- 
cratic method of simple observation, and elaborated various mechanical and chemical 
hy])Othoses to explain the diseases of the body, especially in the case of the fluids. In 
1709, he W’'as elected professor of medicine and botany in the place of Hotton. About thi? 
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BOE'THIUS, Anicius Manlius Se^tertnus (to wliicli a few MSS. add a 

Homan statesman and philosopher, was b. between 470 and 475 a.t>. The family to 
which lie belonged had been distinguished both for its wealth and dignity for two cen- 
turies. His own father lieldthe office of consul, but dying wdiile B. was still a boy, the lat- 
ter was brouglit up under the care of Festiis, Symmachiis, and other honorable Komans, 
He studied with sincere enthusiasm philosophy, mathematics, and poetry, translated 
.and elucidated with laborious care the waitings of Aristotle, and of the old mathema- 
ticians Euclid, Archimedes, Ptolemseus, and others; but the story of his 18 years’ stay at 
Athens is entirely unhistorical. B. soon attracted notice; he became a patrician before 
the usual age, a consul in 510, and also princeps senatus. Having, moreover, gained the 
esteem and contidcnce of Theodoric, king of the Goths, who had fixed the seat of his 
government at Itome in the year 500, he was appointed by that monarch maphier offi- 
uorami in his court. His influence w^as invariably exercised for the good of it.aly, and 
his countrymen owed it to him that the Gothic rule was so little oppressive. His" good 
fortune culminated in the prosperity of his two sons, who were made consuls in '523. 
But his bold uprightness of conduct, springing from what seemed to have been the essen- 
tial characteristics of the man — viz., a strong faith in the truth of his philosophic ethics, 
and a courage to regulate his olfKaal conduct by them — at last brought down upon his 
head the unscrupulous vengeance of those whom he had cheeked in their oppressions, 
and provoked by his virtue's. He was accused of treasonable designs against Theodoric; 
and the king, having become despondent and distrustful in his old age, was induced to 
.listen to the charges. B. was stripped of his dignities, his property was conflscated, and 
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time, he publi-shed the two works on which his great fame ehiefly rests: ImtitutlmieB 
Me€lic(B in Zhus Anmim ExerclZaMonis Eomesticos (Leyd. ll[0S)A^T3.d Aphorismide Gof/m?scm- 
din at Cunmdis MorhiB, in Usum I}octnnmMedicmw(Ijeyd. 1709), both of which went through 
numerous editions, and were translated into various European languages, and also into 
Arabic. In the first work—a model of Gomprehensive and methodical learning— he 
gives a complete outline of his system, including a history of the art of medicine, an 
account of the preliminary knowledge necessary to a physician, and a description of the 
parts and functions of thehody, the signs of health and disease, etc. ; in the second, he 
gives a classification of diseases, with their causes, modes of treatment, etc. B. also 
rendered important services to botany. One of his liest lectures is that delivered on his 
resignation of the office of rector of the university, De Gomparmid-o Oei'to in Phydeis. To 
combine practice with theory, he caused a hospital to be opened, where he gave clinical 
instructions to his pupils. Though so industrious in his owm profession, he undertook, 
in 1718, after Lemort’s death, the professorship of chemistr}', and published in 1724 his 
Elcinenta Oliemim, a work wiiich did much to render this science clear and intelligible; 
and although now entirely superseded by more advanced researches, one thaf will 
always occupy a high place in the history of chemistry. His fame had meanwhile 
rapidly increased. Patients from all parts of Europe came to consult him. Peter the 
great of Russia visited him; and it is even said that a Chinese mandarin sent him a let- 
ter, addressed “He an Boertiaave, celebrated physician, Europe.” He w-as a member 
of most of the learned academies of the day. He died Sept. 23, 1738, having realized 
from his profession a fortune of two millions of florins. — Burton, Account of the Life and 
WntiiiyH of B, (3vols., Lond. 1743); Johnson, Life of B. (Lond. 1834). 

BOEBHAA'VIA. See NYCTAGiNACErE. 

BOEES {Dutch, agriculturists, farmers), the name applied to the Butch colonists of the 
nape of Good Hope who are engaged in agriculture and the care of cattle. The B., gen- 
erally, according to Dr. Livingstone, “are a sober, industrious, and most hospitable 
body of peasantry.” Very dilferent, however, are certain of their numbers who have fled 
from English law% on various pretexts, and formed themselves into a republic in the 
Caslian mountains. Coming “ with the prestige of white men and deliverers ” from the 
cruelty of Kaffir chiefs, they ivere received by the Betjuans gladly, who, however, soon 
found out that their new" friends were much le.ss desirable as neighbors than their old 
enemies. The B, force even those tribes of the Betjuans who are most friendl^^ tow^ards 
them to perform all kinds of field labor for nothing; and not only this, but they also 
compel them to find tlieir owm implements of labor and their own food. They steal 
domestic servants from the more hostile tribes in the most cowardly and cold-blooded 
way imaginable. The plan of operation is thus described by Dr. Livingstone; “One 
or ‘two friendly tribes are forced to accompany a party of mounted Boers, and these 
•expeditions can be got up only in the w"iuter, when horses may be used without danger 
•of being lost by di.sea.se. When they reach the tribe to be attacked, the friendly natives 
.are ranged in front, to form, as they say, “ a shield;” the Boers then coolly fire over their 
lieads, till the devoted, people flee, and leave cattle, wives, and children to the captors. 
This was done in nine case.s, during my residence in the interior, and on no occasion 
was a drop of Boer’s blood shed.” ' And yet these B. proudly boast themselves “ Chris- 
tian!” They have an immense contempt for the ignorance of the natives, and told Dr, 
Livingstone that he might as wmll teach baboons as Africans. They, however, declined 
a test which the missionary proposed — viz., to be examined whether they or his native 
attendants could read best. In his opinion, they are quite as degraded as the blacks 
whom they despise. See Oeange River Free State. 
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or “Prisoned for some time at Pavia; was executed in C34- 

iTTri-v^ ’ ^cicording to one account, with circumstances of horrible crueltv Durinp- liia 
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PhtlSri’” B. himself holds a conversation wi ill 
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distinguished by their truthfulness of feeling and 
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: was a Chiistian; and if the doctrinal treatises ascribed to him are 
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y i^^HtT\ho understood the Greek language and literature. During the middio 
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aire said to cover 1,500,000 acres in Ireland. Black bogs, although comparatively of 
$mall extent, are more numerous, particularly in elevated districts, for which reason 
they are sometimes called tow hogs. The aepth of red bogs is usually much greater" 
than that of black bogs. ^ 

The conversion of bogs into good pasture or arable land, is a subject of national 
importance. There can be no doubt that much of the land now occupied by B. is 
capable of being rendered very productive,, whilst the effects of extensive bogs upon the 
climate are always injurious. Idie reclaiming of shallow mountain bogs is compara- 
tively easy, and in some eases it is effected by a very simple and inexpensive drainage, 
,and by throwing them at once under cultivation in a manner analogous to that known 
in Ireland as the lazy-hed method of planting potatoes — the soil upon which the B. rests- 
being partially digged up and thrown over its surface. Great difficulties, however, 
attend the reclaiming of red bogs. It has unfortunately happened, particularly in Ire- 
land, that the tenures of land, and the want of capital on the part of the owners of 
estates, have formed the most insuperable of all obstacles to improvements of this kind, 
which, however, have been carried on to no inconsiderable extent since the middle of 
the 18th c., and have in general proved highly remunerative. A chief difficulty, in some' 
cases, is caused by the low situation of the B., and the want of fall for drainage. 
Another great difficulty is presented by the spongy substance of red bogs being extremely 
retentive of water, so that a deep ditch only drains a very narrow strip on each side of 
it. A difficulty has been also found in disposing of the peat, where a good soil being; 
known to exist below, it has been attempted to reclaim land by removing the peat instead 
of draining it and converting its own surface into soil. To some extent, in such cases, 
the peat is advantageously disposed of for fuel, or to be used as a species of manure for 
other soils; but the demand for these purposes is often insufficient for any other than a 
very slow process of improvement in an extensive B. The peat is, therefore, some- 
times, by various means, floated off, as in the long-continued operations at Blair-Drum- 
mond, on the banks of the f orth, the results of which have for many years formed a 
peculiar feature on the shores and in the bays of the upper part of the Jfirth of Forth. 
But when a similar method was more recently introduced in an extensive moss in the 
low lands of Renfrewshire, the Clyde trnstecs interposed to prevent it, in the interests 
of the navigation of the river. A portion of the peat, taken from the upper surface, is. 
not iinfreqiiently burned in heaps upon the spot, the ashes becoming a manure, and . 
assisting in the formation of a soil. 

Of course, the first essential in the reclaiming of bogs is drainage. Tlie method of 
effecting this must be varied according to circumstances; but very frequently, after a 
general outlet with sufficient fall lias been secured, wide open drains are cut, by which 
the bog is divided into strips, which again are traversed and subdivided by smaller 
drains. 'When these drains begin to serve their purpose, the surface of the bog sinks, and 
their depth is reduced; they are then often deepened, and at last a permanent system of 
covered drains emptying themselves into open ditches is thus formed, and fits the land 
for all the purposes of agriculture. It is, however, often plowed before this state of 
things is attained, the plow-horses being shod with the pattens already mentioned, and 
socks and coultei’s of unusual sharpness being employed for the cutting of the bog. 
Various implements have also been devised for cutting the moss, to facilitate cultivation. 
Lime, calcareous sand, clay, and other manures are applied, according to circumstances, 
to promote the conversion of the peat into useful soil. Sometimes the first crop taken 
from the plowed bog is a crop of oats; sometimes it is found preferable to begin with 
rape, turnip, ortho like. In some places in the north of Ireland, florin grass (see Bent 
Grass) has been sown on bogs in process of being reclaimed, and enormous crops have 
been obtained. — See WavSTE Lands, 


BO'OAH, or NEW-YEAii River, the Allan Water of Oxley, an interior stream of east 
Australia, joins the Darling after a generally n.w. course of more than 300 m., about 
iat. 30® s., and long. 146® east. Its source is in the Harvey range, about lat. 33° s., and 
long. 148° 30' east.'^ 

BOGARDUS, Bverardus, a minister of the early Dutch Reformed church in Hew 
Amsterdam. In 1638 he married Anneke Jans, a widow, who owned 60 acres of land 
in what is now an important business part of Hew York. The farm subsequently came 
into possesvsion of Trinity church, and has been the occasion of many law suits for 
recovery by the heirs of Bogardus; but they are all in vain, the church’s title^ being 
complete. * In 1647, Bogardus sailed for Holland to answer certain charges made by his 
ecclesiastical superiors, but lost his life by shipwreck in Bristol channel. 

BOGARDUS, b. Hew York, 1800; an inventor. Among his notable works 

are: the eight day, three wheeled, chronometer clock, and several other improvements 
in time pieces; the ring-flyer for spinning cotton; the eccentric mill, in which both stones, 
run the same way but with different speed; an engraving machine; a transfer machine 
for producing bank-note plates from separate dies; the first dry gas meter; the first 
pencil-case without a slot; a medallion engraving machine; a machine for engine-turning; 
the accepted method for making stumps for penny postage; a machine for pressing glass; 
several machines for cutting and working India-rubber; a new horse-power: a dyna* 
mometer, and other contrivances of less importance. In 1847 he put up for his factory 
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a cast-iron building, the first one of that material ever erected. Soon afterwards h>@ 
introduced wroughfc-iron beams. 

BOG- BITTTEIl, a yeiy peculiar mineral substance, ■which is found in some of the bogs 
oi iremnd. It is evidently of vegetable origin, and has been formed by the decomposi- 
tion of the peat amidst which it is found. In composition and qualities it exhibits a 
general agreenient ■with bitumen, asphalt, amber, and tlie other mineral resins; all of 
which are not improbably supposed to resemble it also in their origin, although perhaps 
it IS the most recent of them all. It contains about 74 per cent, of carbon; its remaining 
constituents being oxygen and hydrogen in nearly equal proportions. In color and con- 
sistency, it much resembles butter, and at 1S4° *F. it becomes liquid. It is not soluble 
m water, but is readily dissolved by alcohol 

Theodoeovitch, a distinguished Russian poet of the 
loth c.,^ "Was b. at Perevoldlchna, Little Russia, in Dec., 1748. His fame rests entirely 
upon his poem, Dushenka^ published in 1775. The story of Psyche forms the ground- 
work of the ijoem, which is characterized by a refined and graceful style, and vivacious 
playiulness of language. Its publication made him at once famous, as well as obtained 
for him the high favor of -the court; but there can be no doubt that the popularity of 
tile work was as much owing to the adventitious circumstances in which it was produced 
—nothing of the kind having been previously attempted in Russia— as to its intrinsle 
though he w^rote much afterwards, never equaled his first performance 
He died m Jan., 1803. r 

BO'GEN, a t. of Bavaria, in the circle of. Lower Bavaria, situated on the left bank of 
the .uanube, about 6 m. e. of Straubing. It has extensive breweries, but is chiefly 
^lebrated tor its chapel, still a place of pilgrimage, built on a neighboring height, 
-ilere, according to tradition, a hollow stone image of the Virgin floated up by the river 
xemamed stationary; and its miraculous arrival had the effect of converting a notorious 
robber chief, the rums of W' hose castle now inclose the church. Innumerable pihmms 
Hocked to the image, including, at various times, three German emperors, and the 
monks grew very wealthy on their offerings. Pop. 1200. 

BO GENII AUSEH, a village in Bavaria, the seat of the royal observatory of Munich 
The observatory, one of the best in the world, is in 48® S' n. and 

BOG-EEMANIT, JoftAOT, who occupies a place in history as president of the far-famed 
at tlie '’illage of Oplewert, in Friesland. He took a 
■toW the religious controversies which inflamed, with unwonted Are, theDutoii 

fas^heoln^ivl^l Century. His hatred of Arminianism extended itself 

•vartri?. Sf/o ■ hatred genemlly does) to the persons who upheld it, and his zeal was on - 
TOiious occasions giatifled by securing the punishment of those who liad the misfortune 

translated and recommended Beza’s ^^ 0 “ the 
Hm-etm; and about tlie year 1614 , ventured to assail the great 
Orotiusma polemical treatise, which, along with most of the angi-y literature of the 
y 1818, B. was elected president of tL synld ot1)ort^ 

had ®®®'”1i® to the Frieslanders who 

for he was accused on his return of having exceeded his instructions 
Ternacnlar'”^F«^ B. deserves great credit, his translation of the BiSe into the 
m personsv were associated with him in the task, but the transla- 
j Testament is chiefly B. ’s work, and is characterized bv taste fidelitv 

and purity ot Ipguage. It is still used in the Dutch churches. B died in 1633’ at Fran’ 
€ke^ m the university of. which he was primarius professor of diviidty 

in J'ear-admiral in the U. S navy retired 

and was s?eciSly pSsed 0“^^®"“®' 

m. f w ^f Km. a village of Asia Minor, vilayet of Kastamnni 88 

ruins which seem to ’identify Bk'^ 

■ing from 2 to 11 ner cent 1 I^P V'® is usual y present iu quantities vary- 

.Stances which seem accidentally preset mXMip°ihe^t ”b ?”o ^oc^^f *' 

^alluvial soils, in bogs meadows hikpa t occurs chiefly /m 

sC s3.rSTr-if "“«■ £-«i« j± 

<^tapack wiiJi conchoidal fracture. Itis ab'uidrn\fr’some“oS 
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islands of Scotland, and in tlie nortiiem countiies of Europe generally; also in Nortli 
America. When smelted, it yields good iron. See Ibon, Ores of* From what source' 
the iron in B. L O. is derived, has often been a subject of discussion; but Ehrenber^ 
appears to have determined that it proceeds from the shields of animalcules, and he 
regards the mineral itself as composed of incalculable multitudes of these shields. Ho 
found in the marshes about Berlin a substance of a deep-ochre yellow passing into red, 
which covered the bottom of the ditches, and which, -when it had become dry after the? 
evaporation of the water, appeared exactly like oxide of iron; but which under the 
microscope was found to consist of slender articulated threads, formed of the partly 
silicious and partly feiTuginous shields of 

BOG- MOSS. See ' Bphaonxjm. 

BOG'HOB BEBS. See London Clay. 

BOGOBOBKHOVV or Bohodxjkhov', a fortified t. of Bussia, in the government of 
Kharkov, 29 m. n.w. of the city of that name. It is situated on the Merlc'—the chief 
industry of its population, which amounts to about 10,000, consisting in leather-dressing 
and boot-making. B. has also a considerable trade in cattle and hides. 

BOGOMI'LI, a religious sect which came into notice in the 12th c., whose chief* seat 
was in Thrace. They resembled the Paiilicians and Kathari. Their name, which is 
derived from the Bulgarian “Lord,’’ and mihd, “ have mercy,” refers to the fre- 
quency of their prayers. The basis of their creed w'as as follows: Out of the eternal 
divine Cvssence or being sprang two principles — Satanael and Logos; the former, at first 
good, afterwards rebelled, and created in opposition to the original spiritual universe a 
■world of matter and human beings. These human beings, however, received from tlie 
Supreme Father a life-spirit; but this was kept in slavery by Satanael until the Logos or 
Christ came down from heaven, and assuming a phantom body, broke the power of the 
evil spirit, who •^^as henceforth called only Satan. The B. , like all similar sects, prac- 
ticed a severe asceticism, despised images, and rejected the sacraments. Instead of 
baptism, they placed their bands, and an apocryphal gospel of St. John, on the head of 
the neophyte, singing at the same time the Lord’s Prayer, which they repeated seven, 
times during tlie day, and five times during the night. They accepted the whole of the 
Kew' Testament, but of the Old Testament only the Psalms and Prophets, which they 
interpreted allegorically. In 1118, that vehement hater of heretics, Alexius Comnenus, 
burned their leader Basilius. Persecution, however, did not put an end to the B., and 
at the time of tlie Mohammedan conquest of Bosnia (16th c.), we find that the greatest 
number of the renegade Christians who embraced the religonof the conquerors belonged 
to this sect. There are some B. even at the present day. 

BO'GOS, negroes living in the highlands n. of Abyssinia, belieTed to number about 
10,900, and speaking the Belen and Tigre tongues. They profess Christianity, but have- 
little knowledge of it, and are tributary to Abyssinia. Their country is rich in fine tim- 
ber, fruits, and wild animals. 

BOGOTA', more fully SAKTA EE BE BOGOTA', in South America, the federal cap- 
ital of the United States of Colombia, formerly New Granada. It is situated within the* 
limits of Cundiujimarca, in lat. 4“ 6' n., and long. 78'’ 30' w., on a table-land, which, 
at an elevation of 8694 ft. above the sea, separates the basin of the Magdalena from that 
of the Orinoco. Indepeiidenll)’^ of its political importance, B. occupies a commanding 
position in relation to commerce. It lies on the most convenient route between Quito 
and the Caribbean sea; while, by navigable affluents of the Orinoco and the Magdalena.,, 
distant respectively 37 and 55 in., it enjoys a twofold access to tid'e-water. Its imme*- 
diate vicinity, too,' is favorable to the gixnvth of a great city and tlie maintenaueci of 
large population. The table-land measures about 60 m. from ii. to s., and about 30 from 
e. to w., being bounded on all sides by mountains which, though lofty enougli to give 
shelter, are 3^et below the line of perpetual snow. This exttaisive plain — a temperate 
zone on the verge of the equator with a singularly genial and salubrious climate — k 
exceedingly fertile, yielding abundant crops of wheat and barley, as also generally o?' 
the leguminous plants ciiltivaU'd iu Europe; while, favored as it 'is with two rainy sea 
sons in a year, it is as rich in ])asture as in grain, affording ample sustenance to numer- 
ous flocks of sheep and lau’ds of cattle. B. wras founded in 1538, consisting then of IS 
houses in lionor of tlm 12 apostles. In 1800, it contained 21,464 inhabitants; a ad irji 
1821, 30,000; and now' it is stated at 50,000. Prospectively, also, the surrounding viioun. 
tains promise, one day, to give to industry manj^ valuable minerals, such as iron, coal, 
and salt. The last tw'o, in fact, have alna'idy been obtained to some extent. IMiue.s of 
emeralds, gold, silver, and copper arc also said to exist within the same district. B. is 
regularly and handsomely built. It lias four pulilic squares and five elegant bridges ovei 
two small rivulets — the" San Francisco and the San Augustin. Like every pla<5e m 
Spanish America, it teems w ith churches and convents — two of the latter overhanging 
the city on twin ii ill-tops at a height of 2500 ft. above the general level, B. likewise pos- 
sesses, in addition to offleial buildings, a mint, a theater, a university, and spacious bar- 
racks. A short way from the city, the rivulets above mentioned join a .stream of the 
same name as the town itself. — The river Bogota, other-wise called the Funcha, is in itself 
Ml object of pdiysical interest. It is the single outlet of the waters of the table-land.,. 


which, both from geological features and from aboriginal traditions, appears to have 
•once been a land-locked basin, somewhat like the still loftier and larger plateau of Titi- 
caca. Be this as it may, the river B, has found, if it has not forced, a passage for itself 
towards the Magdalena. At the cataract of Tequeudama the waters plunge over a preci- 
pice 900 ft. high; and the clouds of spray clothe the adjacent grounds in the most lux- 
uriant vegetation. About the center of this cataract, known as the fall of Tequendama, 
stands the natural bridge of Icononzo, formed as if by the fortuitous jamming of rocks 
from the opposite sides of the cleft. Between the crek and the foot of this fearful tor- 
rent, there exists a difference of climate, which is obviously disproportioned to the mere 
difference of elevation; and the excess may perhaps be ascribed, in conjunction with 
the ceaseless moisture, to the wall-like precipice behind, which, besides intercepting the 
"winds, increases by reflection the heat of the sun. 

BOGOffSLAV, or Boguslaw, a t. of Russia, in the government of Kiew, about 70 m. 
s.s.e, of the city of that name. It is situated on the Rossa, and has a pop. of 6000, chiefly 
Jews. 

BOG SPAVIN. This singular name has been applied to a lesion of the hock- joint of 
the. horse, consisting in distension of the capsule inclosing the joint. It usually arises 
‘Suddenly from a sprain in action. It most commonly affects young horses with defect- 
ive hocks, and is associated with other indications of weakness of the injured joint. 

Symptoms. — As the immediate result of a violent sprain, the hock becomes swollen, 
liot, and tender, and there is considerable lameness. The acute symptoms subside 
readily, but a circumscribed swelling remains towards the front, inner, and lower part 
-of the joint. The swelling is soft, partly disappears on pressure, if the joint is moved; 
but on the horse standing firmly on its limbs, the projection is distinctly visible. At 
every recurring strain, lameness supervenes, but commonly passes off within a short 
time. If the B. S. has accidentally occurred in a young horse with good hocks, it may 
never be attended with inconvenience, and the acute symptoms mentioned do not relapse. 

Treatment. treatment of B. S. consists in the application of stimulating embro- 
cations, or mild blisters, in the early stage, in severe cases, the golden ointment of 
iodine is the best application ; but we can only obtain a reduction in the inflammatory 
symptoms, and disappearance of the lameness. The capsular ligament which is injured 
is never again completely restored, and the horse is more or less blemished for life. 
Bee Spavin. 

BOG-TEOTTEE, an appellation sometimes contemptuously given to the lower class 
'of the Irish peasantry, has its origin in the ability acquired by many of them of traver- 
sing the extensive bogs of their native country, passing from tussock to tussock, where 
a stranger would find no secure footing, and in the frequent use which they have made 
of this ability to escape from soldiers, officers of police, or other pursuers. 

. BOGIJE, Rev. David, the founder of the London missionary society, was a native 
of Berwickshire, being b. at Hallydown, Feb., 1750. After studying at the Edinburgh 
university, and obtaining his license as a preacher in connection with the church of 
Scotland, he, in 1771, went to London, where he was for some time engaged in tuition. 
He afterwards accepted the charge of an independent church at Gosport, where he estab- 
lished a seminary for the education of students who purposed to become Independent 
ministers, an institution which had a great influence on the connection, as well when it 
had this object in view as afterwards, when it became a school for the training of mis- 
sionaries. B. now conceived the idea of a grand missionary scheme, which was ulti- 
mately realized in the London missionary society. He also took an active part in the 
establishment of the British and foreign Bible society and the religious tract society. 
From this time until his death, which look place in Oct., 1825, he devoted himself zeal- 
ously to the cause of missions. On his death, an extraordinary meeting of the London 
missionary society was convened, and resolutions passed expressive of its sense of 
bereavement, and of the benefits -which the deceased had conferred on the society. 
B. was the withot of An tlie Dmne AutJionty of the Neio Testament, which lias 

had a circulation only second to that of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, having been trans- 
lated into French, Italian, German, and Spanish ; also Discourses on the Millenium; and 
in connection with Dr. James Bennet, a History of Dissenters, from the revolution of 16^ 
to 1808. 

BOGUS, bad, or counterfeit; colloquially applied to coin, notes, and even persons, 
to indicate spuriousness or fraud. It is said to be a partial pronunciation of the name of 
one Bonghese, a counterfeiter and rogue in general, who some years ago victimized the 
people of the western states. 

BOHADDIK, or Boha-Eddyn (Abtjl-Mohassen YtrsuF-iBN-SnEDAD), 1145-1235; 
an Arabian writer and statesman, eminent in the study of the Koran, as well as in juris- 
prudence. By a work on the Laws and DiseipliTie of mcred War, he gained the favor of 
tlie famous Saladin, and was attached to the sultan thereafter, serving in several embas- 
sies, and as judge of the army, and judge of Jerusalem; under Saladin’s successor he 
was cadi of Aleppo, where he founded a college. B. continued his intellectual labors to 
“ the age of 90 His most important work was a Life of Saladin, highly eulogistic, but 
very instructive. 
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BOHE'MIA (Ger. Bohmen), formerly one of tlie kingdoms of Europe, now forming a 
pert of the Austro-Hungarian monarcliy, is situated in lat. 48'’ So' todi'^ S' n., and long. 
12'’ to 16° 46' east. It is bounded n. by Saxony and Prussian Silesia, e. by Prussia and 
Moravia, s. by Lower Austria, and w. by Bavaria. It has an area of 19,8 22 sc|. nij pop. 
^69, 5,140,644; ’75, 5,361,506. It is divided into thirteen circles — viz., Prague, Leit- 
ineritz, Jung-Bunzlau, JiSin, Koniggratz, Chrudim, Caslau, Tabor, Budweis, Pisek, 
Pilsen, Eger, and Saaz. It contains nearly 400 cities; 250 market-towns; and 650,000 
dwelling-houses. B. is surrounded on all sides by lofty mountain ranges, the principal 
of which are the Riesengebirge (part of the Sudetic chain) on the n.e,, dividing B. from 
Prussia and Silesia, and attaining, in the peak of the Schneekoppe, a height of 5275 ft. ; 
on the n. vv., the Erzgebirge, with a height, in some places, of more than 4000 ft. ; on 
the S.W., the Bbhmerwald, reaching in its highest point an elevation of 4613 feet. 011- 
■gets from these traverse the interior of the country, which has an undulating surface, 
.sloping generalijyto the center. B. has several fine valleys, the chief of which are those 
of the Moldau and the Elbe. The country belongs to the upper basin of the Elbe, which 
rises in the Riesengebirge range; and it is well watered by the afliuents of that river, the 
principal of which are the Moldau — which has its source in the Bohmerwald, and which 
is navigable from Budweis to Melnik, where it joins the Elbe, a distance of 148 m. — - 
the Eger, Iser, Aupa, Metaii, Biela, and Erlitz. B. has no lakes of any considerable 
laize. 

The climate of B. is cold in the mountainous regions, the higher peaks being 
eovered with snow during a great portion of the year, out mild in the valleys, and, 
on the whole, healthful. 

The mineral wealth of B. Is varied and extensive, consisting of silver, tin, copper, 
lead, iron, cobalt, alum, sulphur, graphite, calamine, cinnabar, porcelain clay, with sev- 
eral precious and ornamented stones, such as Bohemian garnet (pyrope), rubies, sapphires, 
etc. Of coal, B. produces more than all the rest of the Austrian empire together. It 
sXso yields a large supply of asphaltum. Mineral springs are abundant, and those of 
Carlsbad, Marienbad, Eger-Franzensbad, Teplitz, Elisenbad, etc., are celebrated places 
■of resort. 

The soil of B. is generally fertile. More tlian one half of the area consists of arable 
land; nearly one eighth is laid out in meadows and gardens; pastures form about a 
twelfth; vineyards, a very small portion; and forests cover nearly a third. The wheat 
raised in B. is about a seventh of the produce of the whole Austrian empire. The 
rye, barley, and oats are, the first a fourth, and the latter two a sixth of all the pro- 
duce of these kinds of grain. This indicates an agricultural importance to the country, 
in relation to the Austro-Hungarian empire, not to be easily estimated. Flax and 
hops are important products in a manufacturing point of view; the yearly crop of 
fiax amounts to 200,000’ cwts. Bohemian hops are famous, and 50,000 cwts. are on 
■an average produced yearly. A great variety of fruit is cultivated and exported in 
large quantities. The culture of the vine is confined to the vicinity of Prague and the 
lower part of the Elbe. 

Various kinds of game are found, and the breed of pheasants is celebrated. Hornc?d 
cattle, sheep, goats, and swine are reared extensively in some districts; and in the s., 
geese form an important item in the resources of the country. 

In manufactures, B. holds a very high place among continental countries. It is the 
chief center of dyeing and calico-printing. The linen manufacture, which is more 
•extensive than that of all the other xVustrian provinces together, consists of damask, 
cambric, lawn, and other fine varieties, in addition to the ordinary qualities of cloth. 
Of the 403,000 spindles employed in flax-spinning in the empire, Bohemia reckons 
260,400, The chief seat of the Woolen manufacture is Reichenberg and its neighbor- 
hood. Another important branch of industry is the paper-manufacture, of which B, 
passesses more thmi the half. The glass-works of B. are celebrated, and very huukt- 
ous and extensive, affording employment to thousands. Beet-root sugar is manufac- 
tured extensively, and there are hundreds of bre^veries and brandy distilleries through- 
out the country, but they are mostly on a small scale. The manufacture of iron is 
considerable. The position of B. secures it a large transit trade. Steam-packets ply 
on the Elbe and Moldau; the horse-railway which, till 1869, connected these rivers at 
Budw^eis and Linz, was the oldest on the continent. B, has good roads, and there is an 
excellent system of railways centering in tlie capital, Prague" 

Population, Heligion, and Education , — The Czechs, a Slavonic race, form the bulk of 
the people. They number 2,930,300, and dwell chiefly in the center 4nd c. of the 
country. The Gennan population, amounting to 1,885,830, reside mainly on the out- 
skirts, especially’ in the n.e. Tho few remaining are Jews. The vast majority 
of the population (4,599,400) belong to the Roman Catholic church, but other 
religions are tolerated; the number of Protestants only amounts to 166,000, and the 
number of Jews is 99,700. The Roman Catholics are under the supervision of the arch- 
bishop of Prague, and the three bishops of Leitmeritz, Koniggratz, and Budweis. The 
monasteries and convents number between 120 and 130. Education is much more 
widely diffused than in any of the other provinces of Austria. The educational 
establishments include the university of Prague, 20. gymnasia, and 30 other higher 
^hools; besides 4,550 public schools. B. sends 54 — about a fo’urth of the 203 — mem- 
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bers to the lower house of the Austrian reichsrath, or parliament of the western part 
of the empire. 

Ilktory, — The Boil (q.v ), from whom B. derives its name, settled in the country in, 
the 2d c. B.C., but were expelled by the Marcomanni about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. The victors themselves soon gave place to otliers, and "as early as the 5th c. 
A.D., we find B. peopled by the Czechs, a Slavic race. In the latter part of the 9th c., 
Swatopluk, the king of Moravia, subjugated Bohemia and introduced Christianity. 
After his death, the dukes of Prague, who in 1061 had the title of king conferred on 
them, by the emperor Henry IV., ruled the country as a state in the German empire 
until 1306, when the last of the d 3 masty w^as assassinated. 

Prom 1310 to 1437, B. was ruled by kings of the house of Luxemburg. In the time 
of Wenzel lY. (Wenceslas), a reformation of religion took place imcller John Hiiss. 
(q.v.) and Jerome of Prague (q.v.). After the death of Wenzel IV., the imprudent 
measures adopted by the emperor Sigismiind excited in B. a war of sixteen years’ dura- 
tion, which ended in making B. an elective kingdom. In 1458, the shrewd and able 
Protestant noble, George von Podiebrad, ascended the throne. His successor, Ladislaus 
(1471-1516), was elected (1490) tq the throne of Hungary, and removed the ro^yal resi- 
dence to Ofen, where also his son and successor, Lewis (1516-26), resided. After ids. 
death in battle against the Turks at Mob acz (1526), B. and Hungaiy passed into the 
hands of Ferdinand I. of Austria, who had married Lewis’s sister. From that time, 
the history of B. merges: in the history of Austria (q.v.). 

Bohemian The Czechs of B. possess a literature older than that of any" 

other people of the Slavonic stem. Its origin i.na}’" be dated with certainty as early as. 
the 10th cenfiir^^ Of the oldest period— or before the time of John Huss the reformer 
—21 poetical and more than 50 prose works are extant. Among the former, tlie remains 
of a collection of ballads, etc., made in the 13th c., are remarkable for their poetical 
merit. John Huss in B., like Luther in Germany, began a new era in literature (1409- 
-1526); but the impulse of his example was far more important than his own writings. 
The literary remains of the Hussite sects in the 15th c.— dogmatic, polemic, and ascetic 
works — are still numerous in the old libraries and archives of B., though very many 
of them perished in the flames the Jesuits kindled during the thirty j^ears’ war. Even 
so late as 1750, the Jesuit, Antony Konias, boasted that he had burned 60,000 Bohemian 
hooks. Of historical works of this period, some remains have been edited by Palacky 
in Ins ScTipU)ves Eenmi Boliemicarum, 1829. 

The period 1526-1620 is regarded by the Bohemians as their golden age of literature. 
In this time, especially under Rudolf ll. (1576-1611), the arts and sciences w'ere gener- 
ally cultivated. Prague had two universities and sixteen schools, and tlie Bohemian 
language had reached its highest point of cultivation. It cannot, however, be said 
that the literary woiip of this period display any great originality of genius. Among 
the most noticeable is a Bohemian translation of the Bible, which was flnished in 15> 
years by 8 scholars, assembled by John of Zerotin at his castle of Kralic, in Moravia, 
and was published 1579-93. It is a model of pure and elegant Bohemian. 

In Dec., 1774, an imperial decree was issued, ordaining that the German language 
should be employed by all teachers, lecturers, etc., in the upper schools. This harsh 
measure excited considerable opposition; and several writers came forward to vindicate 
the claims of the persecuted dialect^ and to develop its powers; but their efforts were 
attended with little success*. 

A new and better era began in 1818, with the discovery of valuable remains of old 
literature, and^ the publication of edicts favorable to the use of the Bohemian language 
in schools. Since that time, the progress of the language, as a vehicle of literature and 
science, has been rapid, and a love of the old dialect has been extended through all classes- 
of society. In Bohemian poetry and belles-lettres, the names of Czelakowsky, Kollar, 
Holly, Langer, and Schneider, are distinguished. Among scientific writers, mention 
maybe made of Jungmann, Schafarik, Wenzel Hanka, and Presl. In history and 
archseology, the names of Palacky, To mek, Schafarik, and Wocel are worthy of notice. 
Pap«^ entirely political and of mixed politics and literature circulate more largely in B. 
than in any other part of the empire. In 1875, 108 papers were published in Bohemian, 
11 daily. Since 1831, a committee for the cultivation of Bohemian literature has been 
in existence. Several important works, among them Schafarik’s Slmonie Antiquities, 
and Jiingmann’s Large Lexicon, his Literary History, have been published by aid of 
the committee. 

The Bohmian language is one of the best dialects of the west-Slavonie ; it is spoken 
not only in B. ,J)ut also in Moravia, and among the Slowaks in Hungary. Among its 
sister -dialects, it is distinguished by copiousness of root-words, great flexibility in com- 
binations, precision, and accurate grammatical structure; but like all the Slavonic and 
most modern dialects, it has no specific form for the passive voice of the verb The 
orthograpliy introduced by John Huss in the 15th c. is precise and consistent with itself. 
Every letter of the Roman alphabet has its one distinct sound. Bohemian prosody is 
distinguished from that of most European languages by tlie use of quantity instead of 
accent, so that it can copy faithfull}^ all the ancient Greek and Roman meters. Ho other 
modern language can translate the ancient classics so readily and yet so completely and 
lorcibly, as the Bohemian, Its grammatical forms are complicated and difficult. 
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in tout Ito of 1 “ religions^society which was first instituted 

themselves, in 1453, to th eborders of Silesia and Moravia, where they sitM Sere they 
in tSepjiiitc couiinuiiities, iiiid w^jrc distiii*n‘uislit‘d. bv thp TinTn*p Af "Ri'AfiiMc p 

EuleofChrist. p.eiradversan«oftenconfountti^^i|^^^^^ 

winlc on account of tlieir being compelled during persecution to hideTcaves ^d soli a v 
places, they were also called cave-dwellers In S of opSon such 

was the constancy of their faith and puiitv of their morals tlv,t tl.nt rL„.?.S^ # ’ ii 

respected, and their numbers greatly increased. The chief peculiaritv nf‘\toi? rnl°'t"^ 
cStholi'c doctrine of ItSnfiS^ot. 

rx.jeetcd ti.idition geneialiy, and professed to found their tenets onlv on the Rilipr 
1 heir ecclesiastical constitution and church discipline— of which the Lutheran reformers 
■spoke highly— w'lis a close imitation of that of the primitive ClutoSn commin itins 
■piey even went the length of practically denying anything to Ite secuL- a S n^rW 

■Ofnirm ’thtw°f'vf^‘’'t''f consciously penetrate and characterize the entire fife 

.of men, t.licy o.xtended ecclesiastical authority over the verv details of uiv 'ri • 

chief functionaries were bishops, seniors aid JonseniorrprSters ~ach s"' J les' 
■and acolytes'. 1 heir first brsliop was consecrated by a Waldensian bishop • tlioimli tliev 
never united themselves with the Bohemian Waldenses. It was afflinst Their priicM% 
•tocij' ago m niidliaViDg, on several occasions, refused to take up arms tliev were 
at last deprived of their religious privilef>'es The result wVs 
thousand of llie brethren removed to Pohmd ami Pm^L 

exiles entered into with the Polish reformers at Sandomir, 14th April "l570 and sSl 
more the religious peace concluded hy the Polish states in 1572, Lcured tlnd? tol^^^^^^ 
tion, but subsequently, inconsequence of the persecutions of king Sigismund HI fhev 
united themselves more closely the Protestants, though even at^the^pi'eseot dav'thev 
mtain somethiiig of their old ecclesiastical constitution. The brethren who remained in 
Bohemia and Moravia obtained a little freedom under the emperor Maximilian JI and 
had their cIiicT s(mt at Ihilnek, in Moravia. In the 17th c., irnumheri^^^^^^ 
gaiy,^biit dining tiie reign of Maria Theresa were coerced into Catholicism The tliirtv 

thf ’R f entirely broke up tlie soc etLs of 

the B. B.; hut after wds they united again, though in secrecy. & c4mus ahom 

Se^Mo^ tormation, m Lusatia, of the U7vlted Brethren, or Herrnlmters. 


or Bohmerw^ald, the mountainous bound arv befwpoM 
Bohemia and Bavaria, separating the basins of the Elbe and the Danube* extending* 1% 
highest summits 4848 and 4743 ft above tide Most of tlie ram^e 
IS coveied with dense forests. A railway crosses it through the valley of the Cham" ' 


- XL aooiinas m consonants so miYfMl iIauia 

Bohemians call tlitmiscivel (Vei ifs 
pronounced tchek-hi), and claim to be the original of tlieir fnmi Iv of n,vm nV 

ChristlanlLralure ^ ir.gmonts oAre: 


/-it • 4.' r Lite Liiuse ui me ytn c.. and a few rniomAnty nf 

Th^fiTTltornTmo*^^ " nuuHn.criSta L1“sA"p] : 

Was made about the end of the century. Among those who should be mentioned 
-original writers are Thomas Stitnyrihe domestic moralist, Duha the iiirist and Flask‘i 
the didactic poet. The next generatioiiP witnessed the attempts at both relio-ions 

tlmfTonow^^^^ tlie burning of JoJm PIiiss and the peWution 

tnat loHowed. The Bohemian ianguage w^'as, indeed, lirought into general use and ^i^rvef] 
tl^e disputants on both sides: but little was assigned to its Wping^exceS e du n er 
productions of political and ecclesiastical strife A. large collection of 

Of T -T Swedes, is still pre.served m the library of BtookholA 

SL77 interest is P.aul Zidck’s imtor!/ »f World., the travels of J.en of 

ofi of tliose of Kobatmkin Egr-pt and Asia Mnior 

and of John of Lobkpwitz in Pale.stine. In the 16t,h c. there was frennirimhie d( wC- 
ment of prose m various departments of literiit.ure. Welaslawin Panroekv and Havp7 

gavATc7CsTnLh7rwek^^^^^ of Mitrovic, and' PrcTat d’WilknnoAa 

iirev f ” '“i *!»“"<’ "■ to riff »»” tS‘ "ifriitkis', si ““is 
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taken up by count Kinsky, Hauka of Ilaukenstein, the historian Pelzel, and the Jesuit 
Balhiii. Otherscholars espbused the cause, and a chair of the Bohemian languag’o was 
founded at Prague, and. in 1818 a Bohemian miiseiiin was established in connection witJx 
a society that devoted itself to the study of national antiquities, which society published 
a journal. Puchmayer, 1795-1820, gave an impulse to national poetry, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lauger, Kokowoceb Schneider, Czelakowsky, H. Kollai’, and many otlier 
writers. In science Presl, Sadek, Amerliug, Smetana, Petcina, Sloboda, and Opizliave 
attained distinction. The names of writers in politics, theology, and philosophy are too 
numerous to mention. 

BOHEMOKB L, eldest son of the Norman con ciueror of Apulia and Calabria, Robert 
Gruiscard, was born about 1056, and during his youth disting’uished himself in liis 
father’s war against the B^’zantine emperor, Alexis Comnenus (1081-1085). After his 
father’s death, he was excluded from the throne of Apulia by his brotiier Roger, and 
only gaincal the principality of Tarentnm aftei* a long contest. He joiiuMl the crusade 
of 109^2 with a large army — most of which ho had won over from his brothei‘’s service — 
and took a prominent part at the tight of Doiyhcum, in Cilicia, in 1096, and at the capture 
of Antioch, 1098. While the other crusaders advauced to storin Jerusalem, B., remained 
in xlntioch, where he established himself as prince. Being soon aftcu- ]}eBi<.‘ged, the 
Oluistians, reduced to extremities, came out, and gave the siiltau battle, mid eutirely 
routed hU foi'ces, B. greatly distinguisliing himself in the fight. He was afterwards 
made prisoner by a Turkish emir, and remained two years in captRdty. Tancred, 
meanwhile, looked after his interests in Antioch. B. returned to Kiirope to collect 
troops, and after defeating Alexis in several engagements, was acknowledged by that 
emperor as prince of Antioch. He died in Apulia, 1111. — His son B. IL, a minor at the 
death of his father, assumed the government of Antioch (after Tancred liad been regent 
for some years) in 1126, and was killed in battle, 1180.— B. III., grandson of tlie former, 
was allowed to retain sovereignty only by the clemency of Saladin, and died 1201. — B. IV". 
(1233-51) and B. V. (died 1275) were insignificant princes ; and with B. VI. the Chris- 
tian dynasty in Syria was brought to a close. 


BOHLEN, Peteti VON, 1796-1840; a Germau oriental scholar, mainly self-educated ; 
professor of oriental languages in the universities of Halle, Bonn, and Konigsberg. His 
works, except an autobiograpliy, are mostly on the languages of the East. 

BOHLER, Peter, 1712-75; a German theologian and Moravian bishop, who came to 
America in 1738, and founded the village of Nazareth, in Pennsylvania. 

B5HM, Theobald, a Bavarian flute-player, b. 1802; the inventor of the flute l.)car- 
ing his name, which has superseded the old kinds. He had some reputation as a com- 
poser. 


BOHME, or BOHM, Jakob, a German theosophist and mystic, wnis born of poor 
parents at xVltseidenhorg, near Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, 1575, and spent his boyhood 
in tending cattle. He received no instruction till he was ten years of age; but even 
then, the contemplation of earth and sky had so excited his naturally pious'imagiiiation, 
that he conceived himself inspired. He learned the trade of a shoemaker, but contin- 
ued to devote much of his time to meditation on divine things. About 1612 w-as pub- 
lished his first book, called or the Morning Redness. It contains revelations and 

meditations upon God, man, and nature; betokens a remarkable knowledge of Scripture, 
especially of the apocaly'ptical books; as also a familiarity wdth the writings of the my s- 
tico-philosophic alchemists. It was condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities of Gbr- 
litz; but the persecutions to which its author w'as subjected, had not the effect of con- 
vincing him of his errors. B.’s fundamental speculation is, that the forthcoming of the 
creation out of the divine unity— which is itself distinguishable into a trinitv— can be 
contemplated by mystic illumination, and expressed in words. The object of bis mystic 
contemplation, accordingly, is twofold; first, God himself apart froiu creation, or, to 
use some of B.’s own synonyms, the groundless, the eternal one, the silent nothing, the 
Umpemmmtnm; and, secondly, ^ the forthcoming of the creature out of Go<l. This 
loithemning of the creation, which is also an in -going of the silent nothing, is, accord- 
mgtoB,, the principle of negation, and he calls it * ‘ contrariety. ” “All things,” he 
says, “ coi^ist in yes and no. The yes is pure pow'er and life, the truth of God, or God 
liimselt. Ihe no is the reply to the yes, or to the truth, and is indispensable to the 
revelation of the truth. So, then, the silent nothing becomes something by entering into 

minds will think utter uninlelligibility. Numerous 
attacks from theologians disturbed B.’s last years, but he bore them"all with great- meek- 
ness. Ihey were probably occasioned by a'tract on repentance wbicli his friends had 
printed without his knowledge ; and so great was the interest excited, that he was induced 
by the solicitations of certain courtiers and of his friends, to visit Dresden for the pur- 
pose of having Ms doctrines investigated. The court applauded and protc?cted him. On 
returning to Gfirlitz he took ill, and died 27th Nov., 1624. The first collection of 
ins writings was published by Betke (Amsterdam, 1675); the most compiede in 1730, at 
ge same place; and the latest (1831-46) by Schie bier, at Lcip.sic. Next to Germany, 
Holland^and England are the countries in which B.’s works have lieen received ■with most 
favor. In England, where B. was generally called Behmcn, a translation in 2 vols. 
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quarto -n-as publisliecl m 1764. Sir Isaac Newton studied him- William Law nf 

comiection with speculative philosophy In olrmany, his vidws^ whidi had comV^ t^ he 
regarded as empty mysticism, have acquired fresh in teSt’a^^ o^'mce Th s 
arises from the kindred character of his fundamental m-ineinieiviH. 

of liib o^n intuiUous, and on that account places him at the head of modem nhilosonbi^ 
Ihc teniunology of his philosophy, as will he seen from what we have quoted is utForlw 
fauuistic; but his imagination oiten conceives snlenrbM irmnci 


X-.. 11 U. 1 1 . 1 -eip s ana Harless’s (1870) works on B. and his philosopher 

BOOT, Hkney G., a well-known author, translator, and publisher of Gernvm ivirent 

i is impossible to estimate too highly the scr- 
of dm vast nun^er 


fnr vAiao^cw uuiiiry tconsisimg ot translations into English of 

the Greek and Latin authors), the Antiquarian library^ the Ecclesiastical hbi-nr rin 
contain the luteHectual wead^ hoth of the ancients and moderns. Mr. B 'has alsa 
obtained distinction as the editor of the BMWiem Parriana, of Lowndes’s hiblhar((r)hrr\ 
Mnmwl etc., and as^ translator of Schiller, Goethe, and Humboldt He Ins comnned 1 

of Geography, and llarMook of 

9“ 64°f ^aud W4“ofe°“!lfhv by Magellan in 1531: in 

assistanl-L^f^ot EuXlf 

BOHUN UPAS. See Upas, ante. 

BOIAEDO, Matted Maria, Count of Scandiano, one of the most oelehrated Italian 

Cof Perrm-f lH?w?‘ •"? completing hi.s Cie 

w pATa T ’i ' ® “*™'l"ced at the court of duke BorsS d’Este, by whose succel 
SOI, Licole I, he was promoted to several honorabje ofBce.s. In 1478 he was nvirlc 
governor of Reggio; in 1481, governor of Modena; and si.v year.s later lie a<niin Lea e 
goveinoi of. Reggio, wdiere he died in 1494. His chief work is the romantic cdiivalroiw 
poem Orkmdo Innamorato, which he left unfinished in three books Former writers 

dLLd'^the ^e®lpm?.m oM ^ .ciiampion of Christendom; but B. intro- 

mitfmrt F 1 g‘''® additional charm to romantic adventure The 

fhenlH? tmt -iii proves him to have possessed a truly creative 

^ brings Ins conception nearer to the reality of histoiy. B fiiniished to 

even to Ariosto himself, the personages who In 
adaptations ot the old roiqance. His work was printed sixteen times before 1545 and 
was translated ml^ French as early as the 16th century. As it was written in the dialect 
o the court ot Ferrara, it failed to give satisfaction to the Florentines. Acc-ordimdv 
i^rZ ^^^’en made to purify its diction, Lodovico Domenichi (died 

to64) produced a Riform-azione of the poem, 1545, without making any important chano'o 
in his RifadmeMo, proceeded further, and ^ve to the wiiole 
hurlesque; but his version enjoyed such popularity that it took the plact* 

^ ^ almost entirely forgotten, until it wm,s ^published with intro- 

(9 vols,-‘ Loud. 1830)!^ and afterwards by 
^nfme other works ot B. include 

r>' drama (1600); Cinqw anpiloUm 

ir l' A d Oro, a version of the Golden Ass of Appulcius n5‘5Qv 

Riccobaldi’s aLatcKLuL,;!’ 

Celtic people who at a very remote period seem to have iuhabitod 
or a portion of France in its immediate ly 
th7tw^a-fAr,yFt ® TT V crossed the Po, they established themselvo.s in 

Smdredi i ^ I.y'"gl'®t^'Gen that river and the Apenuines, aiL fcL soLe 

vim™ • "■ tterce war with the Romans. They were defeated at the 

3ar Tcl«mon, in Etruria, in 225 B.C.! cbirincr he vr -at Qa e 
wai, of which they were the original cause; rushed into rebellion on hSaring^’of llannb 
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bal’s march, joined him at the battle of tlm Trehia in 218 b.c., destroyed the entire army 
of the consul Postumius in 216 B.C., took a prominent part in the revolt of the Gauls 
imder Hamilcar, and in the destruction of Placentia, 200 b.c. ; but at leugtli, in 191 
B.C., they were completely subdued by Scipio iSlasica, who, besides killing a vast num- 
ber, took from them nearly one-half of their land. At a later period, they were dispos' 
sessed of the whole, and driven across the Alps. Their subsequent histoiy and geo- 
graphical position are not very clear. Those wdio settled s. of the Danube wane, after 
a century, exterminated by the Dacians; those who returned to Gaul, were destroyed by 
Clesar, "The most important migration of the B., however, w’as that to the n. of the 
Danube, where they founded the extensive kingdom Boiohemuin, which was overth]v>wn 
by the Marcomanni under Marbod. But though the dynasty of tlie B. "was thus 
destroyed, the kingdom retained the name Boiohemum — i.c., home of the B., wdience 
comes" the modern Bohmen, or Bohemia. 

BOIL (allied to Lat. bulla, a bubble) is a hard painful g-welling of the skin. It begins 
as a small hard point of a dusky red color, wdiich is hot, painful, and tlirobhing. This 
point extends, and these symptoms increase in severity till about the sixth, to the nintii 
day, when it ceases to enlarge, is of a conical form, wdth a broad firm base, and on the 
apex a whitish blister, which contains a little matter; this opens, and after a, few days 
more there is discharged a core or slough of cellular tissue, and the small cavity left 
lieais rapidly, leaving a white depressed scar. 

Many kinds of boils have been described, but they may, like other diseases of an 
inflammatory nature, be divided into those which are acuff’ and run a rapid course, as 
above described; and the chronic, which take three or four weeks to “come to a head.” 
Boils are most common in the spring, and in young and plethoric persons, and their 
appearance is quite consistent with robust health. Men in training for boat-races, or 
others who have suddenly changed their diet and daily habits, are said to ])e very siilv 
jeet to them. There is a form of B. which generally occurs on the hack of the neck, 
after some disorder of the stomach, in elderly people, hence it is called “Old People’s 
Boil.” In some, boils continue to succeed each other for a length of time; others are 
attacked during the night, after having experienced feelings of nausea and languor, by 
pustules, which are called night-boils (epinyctis). 

The treatment of boils varies witli the subject of them: in many, they are merely 
critical — other words, a natural effort “to relieve some function of tlui body by "a 
peculiar inflammation of the skin.” The intestinal canal should be cleared out by la'xa- 
tive medicines, and the digestive powers improved by tonics and antacids. Tli"e »skin 
sliould be kept healthy by frequent waishing, while the"inflamed simt should be poulticed 
with poppy-heads or hemlock, mixed with other materials. Wet lint is a suflicient 
application after the core has been thrown off. If the patient chooses to submit, how- 
ever, to a momentary pain, he will, have the greatest, most permanent, and immediate 
relief from a cut carried quite through the boil. John Jlunter, the great surgeon, got 
rid of habitual boils by taking repeated doses of soda in milk. 

BOILDIETJ, Adkien Francois, an eminent French composer, was b. at Rouen in 
1775. His talent for music was early developed. At the age of 18, he ]>rought out a 
one-act opera in his native ’town, and tw’o years afteiuvards he repaired to Paris, wdiere 
he produced many successful compositions. AVhen the Conservatoire de Musique was 
established, B. w^as elected a professor. In 1803, he w'ent to Russia, wdiere he was 
appointed, bv the emperor Alexander, maitre cle c}ia])elle at the imperial court. He 
remained in Russia eight years, during which time lie produced several operas. In 
1811, he returned to Paris, where he brought out La Dame BUmche, his most popular 
piece, Jean de Pans, Le Petit Chaperon Pouge, and other ■works. He died in Oct., 1835; 
and, as a tribute to his genius, the nation honored him wdth a public funerai. His native 
city claimed his heart, and to defray the pomp of its reception in the cathedral, the 
municipality voted 12,000 francs. The government further marked its sense of his merit 
by granting a pension to his son. 

BOILEATJ DESPEEATTX, NicoLAS, an illustrious French poet, was h. near Paris. Kov. 
1, 1680. After hesitating for some time in the choice of a profession, he betook himself 
to belles-lettres. In 1660, his fine powers first obtained an adequate expression in the 
satire, entitled d'nnPoete d laVille de Paris. In 1666, he publislied his seven 

Sa, tires. ^ The favorable reception which they met with, induced him to continue, until 
he had increased the number to twelve, of which the eighth and ninth are considered 
the best. .In these satires, B. even ventures to castigate the- coryplmi of the ivorld of 
letters — Chapelain, Cotin, Scudery, etc. To his honor, however, it must be said that 
malice does not once animate his pen; he is always pleasant and gay, never cruel. His 
contemporaries are his laughing-stocks, not his victims. Betw^een" the years 1669 and 
1606 appealed Ms They indicate a riper genius than \\w. Hat ires. The 

versification has more ease and gi*ace; the style, a quicker movement and a firmer con- 
sistency; the thoughts are more vigorous, and more strictly concatenated ; everywhere 
there is greater truth, color, and energy. The one addressed to Racine, who, along with 
B., filled the office of royal historiographer, is reckoned among his finest. In 1674, B. 

D Art Poetiqm, accompanied by a translation from the Greek of Longinus on 
the Sublime, and the greater part of Luirm, These are by many French critics consid- 
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ered liis cliefs-rTmmre. The first is incleed^ an exquisite performance, and has been 
copiously imitated in Pope’s Kmiy on Griiicwn. It lays down rules for almost every 
species of poetry, in a clearer and more methodical manner than had ever been done 
hefoye, while the whole poem is sprinkled with touches of delicate satire. The second, 
Liitrui, is a <tomic epic in six cantos, immensely admired by his countrymen. Besides 
thes(?, B. wrote severed minor pieces, both in prose and verse, such as — Dialogue dt-s lie ros 
do Eoiiudi, I)uit<eriation mr Joconde, D Arret Burhisque, and Dmoitrs mr la Satire. A 
lurg(i number of his letters have been collected. Among them are tvimni}?* to Kacine. 
The letters of E. are in general extremely valuable, from the fact that they contain a 
large proportion of the literary history of the time. They also enable us to form a just 
idea of liis character. He was high-minded, generous, and pure. In t&Ct, his impul- 
sive disi)OHition and hnprudent warmth of heart quite contradict the common notion of 
what a Ksatii'ist is. hen Corneille’s pension was ordered to he stopped, after the death, 
of Colbert, B. fiew to the king, remonstrated against so “barbarous a spoliation,” and 
threatened to resign his own if the decree were carried into effect. He courageously 
denounced the persecutors of the nuns of Port Royal; expressed liis admiration of 
Aniauld, when the hitter was on tlie point of being arrested; extricated out of pecuniary 
embarrassments many Mends; and tiirough sheer kindliness of heart, forced on a recon- 
ciliation with various of his literary adversaries. An admirer of Pascal, and a friend of 
the Jaiisenists, he could yet render homagu to the talents of such Jesuits as Bourdaloue, 
Bouliours, and Rapin ; but his most intimate and cherished companions w’^ere MoJiere, 
Racine, and Lafoiitninc. Until 1706, B. lived much in public, but after that liis bodily 
infirmities induced him to retire to xiutcuil. He died March 18, 1711. B.’s influence 
on French literature ha.s been immense, and, on the whole, beneficial. Voltaire pro- 
claimed him ‘ ‘ the legislator of Parnassus .” 

BOILEE (Fr. ehaaduu'e, Her. I'essel), the name given to a vessel in which, steam, 
usually for a steam-engine, is generated. In its simplest form, it consists of a close ves- 
sel made of metal plate, having aperture.s for the admission of water and egress of 
steam, fitted with apparatus for showing the level of the water and the pressure of 
the steam, and in connection with a furnace, either internal or external. When water 
is boiled in an open pan, the temperature of the water and of the steam rising from it, 
remains at or very near 312" F , and the tension or pressure of the steam is no more than 
sufficient to make its way into the atmosphere, being exactly equal to that exerted in all 
directions by llie atmosphere itself — namely, 14.7 lbs. per square inch. In a close vessel, 
on the other hand, the temperature and pressure to which we can raise the steam are 
only limited by the strength of the vessel or boiler against bursting. 

The form of a boiler is determined by two considerations— rnamely, strength to with- 
stand internal pressure, and efficiency in producing steam; and the object of the 
designer is to combine in one apparatus sufficient strength to wmrk safely at the proposed 
pre.ssure, with such a form and uiTangeraeiit as shall abstract the maximum of heat from 
the gases of combustion, and at the same time be in all respects suitable to the special 
circumstances of the case. .The globular form is that best adapted for strength, and 
was the earliest to be used. It presents to the fire, hoxvever, the minimum area in pro- 
portion to its contents,^ and therefore has a minimum efficiency. After spherical boilers, 
cylindrical ones came into use, at first set on end, and afterwards laid on their sides, 
and later on, these were furnished with internal cylindrical tubes for furnac?s. Watt’s 
“wagon boiler” (so called from it.s shape) was used for many years, but being quite unfit 
for any but the lowest pressures, it has long been discarded; and the “ egg-end’' boihn', 
or plain cylinder with hemispherical ends, also much used at one time, has now almost 
disappeared on account of its small evaporative efficiency. At X->resent, it is quite com- 
mon to use a working steam-pressure of oO lbs, per square incli in ordinary fact(»ry 
boilers, and in some ciases this is already greatly exceeded, while the tendency to use 
higher pressures seems to grow yearly. Under these pressures, the only forms of boiha* 
which can be u.sed without heavy and expensive internal stays to prevent the danger of 
bursting, are the globular and the (\ylindrical. The former shape is rejected for the 
reason already given, and the latter form is used almost invariably in the construction 
of modern boilers, as will be sein from the examples given lielo'w. The ends of tlie 
cylinders, when it is necessary to make them flat, must, of course, be strengthened })v 
.stays.;.'::,,.': ' , ' ' ' ■ 

Boilers may be classified in sevej’al ways — as (1) horizontal and vertical; (2) inter- 
nally and externally fired; and (3) plain, miiltitubiilar, and tubulous. Large boilers are 
almost- invariably horizontal, but small vertical boilers are often used. Tliej'- are 
cunployed in steam-cranes (q.v.) and other situations where great length would be an 
inconvenitence, and often in tractiou-erigiiies, where steep inclines have to be traversed, 
and where, if a locomotive boiler were used, "one or the other end of its lubes might 
become uncovered, and so get burned. In Great Britain, wlien moderately good fuel is 
used, boilers with an internal furnace are generally preferred; but on tlie continent the 
common brown coal is much inferior to our fuel, and a correspondingly larger quantity 
of it must be used to generate a given volume of steam. As the size of a furnace limits 
the fuel which it can burn, this frequently involves having a much larger grate than 
could be conveniently arraugeil inside the boiler, and on tins and other accounts 
boilers are, on the continent, more frequently externally fired than in this country. 




linder tlie head of boilers come all ordinary cylindrical boilers, with or with- 

out mternal turnaces, horizontal or vertical. They are the cheapest and siinplesl 
winch can be made, and, if properly proportioned, possess a considerable cvapor/divg 
oihcieiicy. \\hen it is necessary, however, to ecoiioinize fuel, or space or both 
‘ rnultitubular boilers are used. Tiiese derive their name from tlie fact that in them 
me flame and gases of combustion are made to pass through a great number of small 
tubes (surrounded by the water) on their way to the cliimnev. 'The steam-gerieratino- 
power ol a hoiUw depends greatly on the extent of surfuco^v]lich it presents to the 
flame, and Jt is obvious that a great number of small tybes j)reseiit a much larger surface 
than one large tu^be occupying the space of them all. Thus, with the same heating 




Fig. 1 


~*. -^**^ - V. Lu uuu ui. uiuer. 1 uuuious uouers airier irom multh 

tubular boilers in not only eGntaming tubes, but of them, and having no Jaro-e 

cylinders whatever. 1 heir chief advantages are (a) their great strength, for it is easy to 
make a wrought-iron tube strong enough to withstand pressures far higher than any at 
present in use; and (b) the peculim-ity, that if any accident happens, or explosion occurs 
It will on y be to one^tube at a time, and not to an immense boiler shell (us with the 
common boiler), and its evil consequences will thus be greatly reduced. For this reason 
tubulous boilers are often called safety” boilers. lAvill he readily understood 
iieic IS no distinct line of demarkation between tlie three classes of which we have been 
.speaking hut that on account of the immense variety of boilers which have been designed 
and constructed, tho«e.of one class pass through gentle gradations into those of the next. 

boiler for factories, etc., is that known as the Cornkh, and 
shown m flg. 1. It consists simply of a cylindrical shell, a, a, inclosing a much smaller 

cylinder,/,/, called a The ends 

of the flue are open, but the space be- 
tween it and the shell, which contains 
the water, is of course closed up and 
made steam-tight. The fire-grate, cl, is 
in the interior of the flue, and at the 
end of it is a brick bridge, c, made so 
as to cause the flame to impinge oij the 
upper side of the flue. j-The boiler is 

of the flue, is made to traverse the whole’ length 
tw ice thx'oiigh brick flues before passing away to the chimney. ^ 

...Pr , + Cornish boiler has often twm internal flues or tubes, which is a much more 
advantageous construction than that shown in flg. 1. The Qcdlowav boiler fealled 

ii'pS ssf 'a ■ 

^noke-box at the base of the funned, h. 
The line k, k, shows the ordinary level 
of the water in the boiler. v)n ' board 
ship it is of course an object to take up 
as littie space as possible with boiler 
and machinery, and at the same time 
to liave boilers which shall use as little 
coal as possible, both because of the 
saving in cost, and because of the sav- 
ing m the room taken up by coal For 
all these ‘reasons, marine boilers are 
invariably rnultitubular. 

The varieties of vertical boilers are 
as numerous as tiiose of horizontal. 
VVneu dirty water, or water containing 
much insoluble^ sediment, has to be 
used (as e.g. in steam-cranes fre- 
quently), they are of the simplest cou- 



Fig. 2. 


Fig, 3. 


struction, with nothin^ but an k d^t^ntiy), they are of the simplest 

*pace between them being AHed with warn” “i-Lmd °an“ 
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If clean water can be bad, bowever, and it is desired to be at all economical of fuel, ssome 
'kind of multitubular vertical boiler must be used, and of these probably the best is that 
known as tile boiler, and shown in _ tig. 3. The peculiarity of it consists in the 
tubes, wdiich. are closed at tlie bottom, and bang down from the top of tlie tire-box over 
the grate burs, and contain inner tubes of much smaller diameter. The latter are 
intended to aid the circulation of the water, wbicb passes down the inner tube and up 
again through the annular space tu'ound it,^where, being most exposed to the action of 
the iianie, it is hottest. Of tlie dilferent varieties of tubulous boilers, those man ufaetured 
by Messrs. Howard of Ikdford htivc found most favor; but so far as can be said in tlie 
absence of any extended experience as to their working, Sinclair’s patent boilers seem to 
be even more satisfactory. They consist of horizontal wrought-iron welded tubes placed 
in vertical rows, each, row being connected at each end with a vertical tube, also of 
•wrought -iron and of larger diameter. In order that the horizontal tubes may be properly 
fixed in the veidical ones, a hole must be provided in the side of the latter, opposite the 
mouth of eacli of the former. That these holes may be kept tight at any pressure of 
steam, the ingenious device is adopted of closing them with taper "plugs put in from 
ind(h, s<^ that the pressure of steam keeps them shut, and the higher the pressure the 
less possibility of leakage there is. Locomotive boilers are always multitubular, for much 
the same reasons as marine boilers. The boiler of a single locomotive often contains 
1500 or 1800 sq. ft. of beating surface, and occasionally as much as 2000 sq. feet. - 

Tlie princi}jal test of the etllcicncy of a boiler is the cpiantity of water (generally 
expressed either in pounds or gallons), which it will evaporate with the consumption of 
one of coal. Of course tills varies very miicii with the quality of the fuel, but with good 
pit coal (not dross), a Oornish boiler should evaporate 6 to 8 lbs. of water per lb. coal, 
and a muititubular boiler, such as hg. 2, about 10 or 11 lb. per lb. coal. The best rate 
of combustion ou the grate varies with the construction of the boiler, from 10 to 18 or 20 
lb. per sq. ft. of grate surface per hour. 

Boilers are almost invariably made of wrought-iron plates riveted together. The 
parts most exposed to the action of the flame are made of the best quality of iron, and 
the other parts of inferior qualities, according to their position in reference to the flame. 
Occasion ail}’' boilers are made of steel, where lightness is the chief requisite, but makers 
have not yet sufiicient confidence in steel plates to use them very largely. Copper is 
often used iu tlie fire-boxes of locomotives, but seldom in any other description of boiler. 
Brass boiler tub(*s are often seen, and on account of its better conductmg qualities, brass 
is to be preferred to iron, but its dearness prevents its superseding iron in the great 
majority of cases. 

Every boiler has, to render it complete and workable, a number of fttinffs or mount- . 
ings, of which the following are the principal: A glass gauge to show the level of the 
water inside the boiler, and gauge-cocks for the same purpose; a gauge to show the pres- 
sure of the steam; a cock for admitting water; a coclv at the bottom for emptying or 
“ blowing off;” a valve for the discharge of the steam; one or two safety valves, weighted 
so that, when the iiressiire of steam in the boiler reaches a certain height, they open and 
allow the steam to rush into the air; a door by which a man can get in to clean the 
boiler, etc. 

In order to induce a current of air through the furnace so that a proper combustion 
may be maintained, stationary boilers are generally provided with a chimney of consid- 
■erable height, and made of brick oi slicet-iron, to which the products of eornbiistion are 
conducted after they have left the boiler. In locomoth^e boilers, and in some other cases 
where a sutflciently tall chimney cannot be made use of , a very powerful current is made 
by the ejection of riie waste steam through a blast-pipe with a contracted nozzle at the 
base of the chimney. To prevent loss of heat by radiation, and the consequent waste of 
fuel, boilers s}K)u]d always be covered, in all parts exposed to the atmosphere, with felt or 
some non-conducting composition. 

For furtlier details see also Boelixo, Maxojieter, Safety-valve, St.eam, Steam- 
ENGTKE, StEAM-CKANE. 

BOILERS {(tn-fi). Those most distinctively American are the sectional or water-tube 
boilers. The Babcock and Wilcox boiler consists of a series of tubes inclined from the 
front to the rear, and connected at each end by a manifold chamber. The forward ends 
are connected to the steam-drum, which lies lengtliwise of the boiler. The tubes and 
manifolds are in the fire chamber, and there are two sets of diaphragm plates, by -wdneh 
the hot gas, after rising, is deflected, first downward and then upward, being made to 
cross the stack of tubes three times before making its exit into tlie chimney. The water 
fills the t ubes and occupies the lower part of the steam-drum. The tubes of the Root 
boiler arc likewise inclined from front to rear; they are joined at the ends by tiiangular 
caps and crow -feet, and the joints are perfected rubber gaskets. The joints are" out- 
side the fire chamber, and the steam-drum lies crosswise of the boilet. The water docs 
not fill all the tube-R]>aee within the fire-box, nor enter the steam-drum; by this means 
dry steam is secured, wlule the danger of superlieating is but slight, as the space not 
reached by the water lies in the upper amd forward part of the fire-box. The Whitting- 
ham boiler has its tubes, connections, and steam-drum, all inclovsed in the fire-box; the 
tubes are traversed by interior tubes, or flues, through which the hot gases are conveyed, 
and thus a large fire surface is secured: The Harrison boiler is made of cast-iron spher- 








ical shells, 8 in. in external diameter, and f of an in. thick; they are cast in sections, 
or 4 spheres together, are connected by curved necks of 3:}r in. diameter, yuid are held 
together hy, wrought-iron holts and caps. The joints are accurately fitted, ^Yithout. 
packing. 

The” water surface of a boiler is that area of metal which has water within and flame 
or hot gases without; at this surface the steam is generated.^ The area wliicli has hot 
gases without and steam within is superheating surface, at which the steam ])y tiie recep- 
tion of lieat acquires greater expansive force. The draught-area, or calorimeter, is the 
cross section of the area traversed by the hot gases from the fire, and may 1)6 taken at 
any point between the furnace and the chimney. Ordinarily, however, it is restricted 
to the space around the tubes in the water-tube boilers, and to the section of the flues in 
fiue-hoilers. That boiler is most efficient which shows the greatest ditference between 
the furnace temperature and that found at the chimney, since that difTerence indicates 
the quantity of heat which has been transferred to the water in the generation of steam. 
If the combustion is complete, the heat of the furnace will depend on the quantity of 
air furnished, that is, upon the area of the calorimeter, whence it appears tliat. the calo- 
rimeter should be large. But ’if this space he an unbroken volume, much of the hot gas- 
may pass through without impinging against the boiler surface, and delivering^ its heat, 
whence it is desirable that the space should be divided thoroughly; and it is evident that 
a reduced calorimeter may often give better results than a larger one, not properly* 
arranged. A designer of boilers will find important tables on this point in 
Oyclopmdmof MecJmiies. 

Priming is the tendency of the water in the boiler to form spray by the bursting of 
the steam hubbies when they come to the surface of the water, the spray going forward 
with the steam into the cylinder. Here it is cooled and accumulates, especially if the 
exhaust port is not, either by position or capacity, adequate to its discharge. Water is. 
practically incompressible, and if a quantity of it, greater than the volume of the clear- 
ance, is found before the piston, near the end of the stroke, it lies between the piston 
and the cylinder head as mischievous as a mass of metal would be in the same position. 
Something must yield. The crank pin may be broken, or the cylinder split, or the head 
burst out, and all rods and gearing will be ruined. Priming is caused by want of steam 
room, or of area at the surface of the water in tlie bodies, or hy the use of dirty water. 
The latter cause may he cured hy collecting the water in tanks, and giving it time to» 
settle. The others may be avoided by proper construction of the boiler, by checking 
the steam at the tlirottle, or by working the engine more expansively. Any sudden, 
.removal of pressure, as the opening of the safety-valve, or of the throttle in "starting, 
tends to produce priming, because while the water had, at the instant of the opening, a 
capacity for steam corresponding to the higher pressure, the diminished presisure sets free a. 
gush of steam that is entirely dispro portioned to the ordinary conditions. Some authorities- 
advise the insertion of a perforated plate througb which the steam must pass on its way 
to the cylinder; the wniter beating against this plate is arrested, and the steam passes on 
more freely. In some locomotives the steam is taken by a longitudinal perforated pijie, 
which serves the purpose of the steam dome of usual designs. Boilers in which the 
steam does not circulate freely because of the disposition of the tubes, are liable to tlie 
annoyance of priming. 

The term horse-power, when applied to the boiler, has a -meaning scarcely more 
definite than when used to indicate the capacity of the engine. In either case, the horse- 
power realized depends as much upon the method of using the mechanism, as upon its 
original construction. The best authorities agree that the horse-power of tlie boiler 
should indicate the actual evaporation of water, instead of the size of the boiler or the 
efficiency which may be scciired through the engine. The ability to evaporate a cubic 
foot of w^ater per hour, making steam at 212'" F., has been suggested as a suitable unit 
to be called a horse-power. To ascertain the evaporative power of a boiler by experi- 
ment, it is necessary to obtain the weights of fuel and water, and to know the quality 
of the steam produced. Atrial should last 24 hours; steam maybe raised, and then 
fire withdrawn, and the ash-pit cleared, the steam meanwhile being maintained with 
wood. Coal is -then added, and as soon as , it is fired, the test begins. Note is taken -of 
the height of water in the gauge, and the water is left at the same height at the end of 
the test. Coal is carefully weighed in mgnlar amounts and at regular intervals to avoid 
errors.^. At the end of the trial the fire is withdrawn, and the remaining coal weighed as 
soon as possible; this weight, plus that of the asluis made during the experiment., taken 
from the weight of the coal, gives the weight- of fuel consumed. To find the quality of 
the steam, a tank is provided, wiiich is traversed hy a pipe leading to the boiler, the w'hole 
apparatus being so arranged as to waste as little heat as possible. The tank is filled with 
water, and steam is admitted through the pipe in such quantity as may he condensed 
by the water. We have to note the pressure of the steam, the weight and tenqieraturc 
of the water before steam is admitted, the weight and temperature at the close of the 
test, tlie weight and temperature of the winter formed from the condensed steam, and 
the time. Experiment must also be made to test the loss of heat by radiation and evapo- 
ration, which is done by heating a given quantity of ^vater to a given temperature in the 
same tank, and noting the loss in weight and temperature dining a given, time. To illus- 
trate by an example. Suppose a test made, from which these data have been secured: 
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Coal used, 5080 Fos . 5 feed water used, 42,320 lbs.; coal withdrawn at end of test, with 
ashes, 1830 lbs. ; hence, coal burned in the test, 5980 minus 1830 =4150 lbs. The apparent 
evaporation per pound of coal is, 42,320-4-4150=10.2 lbs., if the steam were dry. To- 
test the quality of the steam the described apparatus has been used, and these data noted 
Pressure of steam at gauge, 80 lbs. ; weight of steam condensed at 95°, 204 ibs. ; initial 
temperature of water for condensing, 6 Ty final temperature, 92° ; head of water in tank, 
27 in.; time of trial, 24 hours; and by former tests it appears that 4 cu. ft. of water, 
weighing 62.2 lbs. per ft., pass from the tank per hour, and that the loss of heat by 
evaporation and radiation is 1480 thermal units per hour. The heat given to the water by 
the condensing steam in one hour was 4X62.2X (95 minus 60) 4-1480=8708 tliermai units. 
The steam condensed per hour was 204-^24=8.5 lbs., hence each pound of steam com- 
municatedto the water 8708-^-8.5=1024.5 thermal units of heat. But this condeused 
steam wa.s discharged at 95° ; to bring it down to the standard of 32° there must have- 
been a farther reduction of 95 minus 80=65 thermal units, showing that the quantity of 
heat above freezing standard held by a pound of steam as it issued from the boiler was 
1024.54-65=1089.5 thermal units. The total heat, above freezing standard, of a pound 
of dry steam at 80 lbs. pressure (see Rankine, Steam Engine, or AppletoEs Cgc. of 
Mechanic.^), is 1177.1 ; it is therefore evident that the steam used iu the test contained 
some moisture. As the temperature of the feed-water was 60°, it had already 28 thermal 
units of heat per pound above wnrter at 32°, and would require 1177,1 minus 28=1149.1 
thermal units to change it to dry steam; but it required 1089.5 minus 28=1061.5 thermal 
units to change it to steam of the quality observed, hence the actual evaporation Avas^ 
1061. 5-f-1149. 1=0. 91506 of the apparent evaporation. But the apparent evaporatioD. 
was 8.5 ibs. per pound of coal, and the actual Avas therefore 7.778 lbs. If the fecchwater 
were at 212°, 998.5 thermal units Avould be required to convert a pound of Avater into- 
steam. Hence, 1061.5"f-998.5=10.6= nearly the evaporation per pound from and at 212*. 

BoillHG- (of liquids)— BOILING-POIITT. When heat is applied to a vessel containing 
water, the temperature gradually rises, and vapor comes silently off the surface; but at 
a certain degree of lieat, steam (q.v.) begins to be formed in small explosive bursts at 
the bottom, and rising through the liquid in considerable bubbles, throws it into com- 
motion. If, after this, the steam is allowed freely to escape, the temperature of the 
water rises no higher, however great the heat of the fire. The water is then said to hoU, 
and the temperature at Avhicli it remains permanent is its boiMng-pomt The boiling- 
point of water is ordinarily 212°; but every liquid has a point of its own. Thus, sul- 
phuric ether boils at 96°; alcohol, at 176°; oil of turpentine, at 316°; sulphuric acid, at 
h2Q ° ; and mercury, at 662°. The boiling-point of liquids is constant, under the same 
conditions, but is liable to be altered by "various circumstances. Water Avitii common 
salt in it, e.g., requires greater heat to make it boil than pure water. The nature of the 
vessel, too, exerts an iiiiiuence; in a glass vessel, the boiling-point of Avater is a degree 
or two bigher than in one of metal, owing to the greater attraction that there is between 
water and glass than between water and a metal. But what most affects the boiling- 
point is variation of pressure. It is only AAdien the barometer stands at 30 in., shoAving 
an atmospheric pressure of 15 lbs. on the sq. in., that the boiling-point of water is 212°. 
When the barometer falls, or Avlien part of the pressure is in any other wa}' removed, it. 
boils before coming to 212°, and Avhen the pressure is increased, the boiling-point rise.s, 
— Thus, in elevated positions, Avhere there is less air above the liquid to press on its sur- 
face, the boiling point is Ioaatu* than at the leA^el of the scja. An elevation of 510 ft. 
above the sea-level, makes a diminution of a degree; at higher levels, the difference of 
elevtition corresponding to a degree of temperature iu the boiling-point increases; l}ut 
the rate of variation once asccntaiiied, a method is thus furnished of measuring the 
heights of mountains. See Heights, Me.vsltbement oe. At the city of Mexico, 7000- 
ft. above the sea, Avater boils at 200°; at Quito, 9000 ft., at 194°; and on Donkia moun- 
tain, in the Himalaya, at the height of 18,000 ft., Dr. Hooker found it to boil at 180°. 
Boiling water is thus not always equally hot, and iu elevated places, many substances- 
cannot be cooked ])y boiling. Under the receiver of an air-pump, the same effect is still 
more strikingly seen : Avater may be made to boil at the. temperature of summer, ami 
ether Avhen colder tlian ice. In complete vacuo, liquids, in general, boil at a tempera- 
ture 140° loAVCv tiuin in the open air. The knowledge of this "effect of diminished pres- 
sure is now largel}^ turned to account in sugar-boiling, in distilling vegetable essences, 
and in other processes Avhere the substances are apt to be injured by a high temperature, 
— By increasing the pressure, again, Avater may be heated to any degree Avithout boil- 
ing.* Papin’s .Digester (q.v.) is formed on this principle. Under a pressure of two atmos- 
pheres, the boiling-point rises to 234°; of four atmospheres, it is 294°; of ten atmospheres, 
359°; of fifty atmospheres, 510°. 

In a deep vessel, the water at the bottom has to sustain the pressure not only of the 
atmospliere, but also of the water above it. At a depth of 34 ft., the pressure of the 
water above is equal to an atmospbre, or 15 lbs. on the sq. in. ; and thus, at the bottom 
of a vessel of that depth, the water must be heated to 234° before it is at its boiling- 
point. This principle has been successfully applied to explain the phenomena of the 
Geysers (q.v.). ^ 

If a small quantity of water be poured into a silver basin, heated above the boiling- 
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point, I)iit below redness, it will begin to boil violently 
oucc. But if the basin is heated to redness, the wat 
and roil about on the hot surface, without becomin<j 
the expianation of this and other interesting phenoil 
liOiDAL Condition of Liquids. 

BOILING OF Liquids A. be uud 

liquid and boiling-point are entirely relative, depend^ 
each other. The statement that v,:dv.x io ’* 

In tbe arctic regions it is a solid, and in 
plieric pressure it is a vapor or gas. Ni 
pberic pressure when reduced below 126^ 
acid when reduced to 108.76”. Pressim 


As will be understood from the above, the terrni 
- . Lug upon external agents and upon 

^ water IS a liquid is only true under certain conditions. 
::;:a ::a a vessel heated to 212” iinder ordinary atmos- 
oxide is a llciuid under ordinary atm os- 
low 126 below zero, and the same is true of carbonio 
Pressure, however, is capable of reducing both these 
leriments with yarious substances are now cGiiiHion in 
1 by pressure. Ammonia, commonly a gas, is a liquid 
substance is capalile of being absorbed by a vci'Y small 

Tolumo ol water under lieavy pressure, or, at least, of oocupving a very small volume- 
iuff the ® IS really absorbed; the water assists the pressure in hold-’ 

lu a liquid form. Advantage is taken of this in the working of a certain 
class of loe-makmg riiaolunes, called ammonia machines (q.v.). Some of the machines 
upon flte vaporization of ammonia, anhvdrous, or ncariy s^ for the 
«uS'ces: ^ sensible heat, llie following is a table of the boiling-pointe of various 

Substance. 

Nitrous oxide.. 

Garbonic acid. *.*.*.*. 

Ammonia V.V.V.V.V.' 

Sulphurous acid 

Chloride of ethyl. * . 

Aldehyde................. 

Sulphuric ether. 

Sulphide of carbon 

Bromine 

Alcohol. .................. .. .V/.V*.;’* 

Water 

Acetic acid .V.V.V.V.V. 

Sulphuric acid. V.*. *.'.*.*. 

Mercury ....... 

Tlie investigations of prof. Kopp indicate 
Doiling-poinls of classes of liquids with thei 
tcibles, calculated from the observations of prot 
of alcohols, and the acids derived from them bi 
-stitution by one molecule of CHa— there is a cl 
-successive members of the series; and that, mo 
between the alcohols and their respectively der 
Alcohol. 

Methylic alcohol 
Ethylic alcohol. . 

Tritylie aclcohol, 

Tetrylic alcohol.. 

Amylic alcohol. , 


C^HbO 

CsHsO 

CJLoO 

CallnO 

Formula. 

CH,Oa 


B. point cal. 


Formic acid 
Acetic acid. 
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‘Changed If the flask is held quite still there will be intei’vals of time — although the 
-application of heat is constant— when ebullition will cease; and during these intervals 
the temperature, will rise. If the heat is taken aw’ay for a few moments so as to allow 
the waler to come to a state of comparative rest, and then reapplied, the temperature 
may be raised to 220'’ before ebullition commences, when it ’Will be decidedly explosive. 
If now tbt'. flask is corked tight, and a partial vacuum formed in the space occupied by 
vapor, boiling will go on until the water is quite cool, but the boiling will be of the 
explosive ebaracten* observed in the later periods of application of heat, and wdien quite 
cool wdil be more irregular, partly in consequence of the reduction of atmospheric pres- 
Bure, but more particularly, probably because of the increased cohesion between the 
contiguous molecules of water by reduction of heat. - 

BOILIHG, in cookery. One important preliminary rule in boiling rests on the fact# 
explaiiu'd in a preceding article, that \vater cannot be heated in an open vessel, or in 
one with the ordinary titting lid of a cooking utensil, to a higher, point than 212°. When 
a vessel, then, has once begun to boil, a stronger fire than is just suflicient to keep it 
boiling, will only evaporate, or waste, the w'ater ln steam, but wdll not cook the food any 
faster; on the contrary, the outside will be rendered so hard by the quick boiling, that 
the interior will not be reached by the heat. 

By long soaking in cold or tepid water, fresh meat loses much of its albumen and 
niitriliye juice. When a piece of meat is to be boiled, it is necessary, for the preserva- 
tion of these juices, and its consequent tenderness and nutritious quality, that the outside 
should be sealed up, by immersing it in boiling water, and keeping up the temperature 
for a minute; this closes up the pores, and coagulates the albumen of the exterior. The 
boiling water should then be taken off, and as mucli cold put in as will reduce it to a 
tepid state; it should then be gradually wnirmed until it reaches a degree under 

the boiling-point, called simmering; at this point it must be kept without suftering any 
interrupt ion of the heat, till the time elapses that is allowed for cooking the food. Tiie 
cooking goes on through the agency of the natural moisture of the flesh. Converted into 
vapor by the heat, a kind of steaming takes. place within the piece of meat; it is, when 
.skillfully done, cooked by its own steam.” 

loprepdve meat for B., it should be trimmed, washed, and dried before it is placed 
in the water. As it simmers, the ^vater shoiiid be kept well skimmed with a skimming- 
spoon, as frequently as any scum is thrown up, but with due remembrance of the fact, 
that raising the lid of the vessel lowers the temperature of the w-ater; and the preserva- 
tion of an equal degree of heat throughout the operation is of the greatest importance. 

For fresh meat, 20 minutes is the allowance for each pound. The weather must also 
be considered: in frosty weather, or with very thick joints, extra 20 minutes should be 
given. Mutton loses in boiling, in 1 lb., SI oz. ; beef, in 1 lb., 4 oz. Meat that has been 
■salted and dried has its outer coat alrealy sealed up; it requires, therefore, t(* he thor- 
■ouglily washed, soaked for two hours in cold water, dried, and put to boil in cold water, 
gradually brought to the boiling-point, and kept simmering for a time, proportioned to 
tlfc size of the piece. Hams ami tongues to be eaten cold, should be allowed to cool in 
the water in which they have been boiled. The following is a time-table for the cooking 
of these meats, reckoning from tiie time the wuiter boils: A ham of 16 lbs. takes 4 hours; 
a tongue of 16 lbs., 2 to 4 hours; a pig’s face of 16 lbs., 2 hours; a piece of bacon of 4 
lbs., 2 hours. 

Poultry and toJdte meats, as veal or rabbit, should be put at once into tepid %vater 
gradually brought to the boiling-point, drawn back immediately, and simmered, care- 
fully skimming the water as scum rises. A chicken, or small fowl, or rabbit, will take 

minutes; a fowl, or old rabbit, an hour, or an hour and a half, according to size. 
.Some cooks add milk to tlie water, but this is apt to cause the scum to stick to the meat 
in streaks; some also use a cloth to inclose the meat, but this frequently imparts to it 
a disagreeable taste. Having trimmed, washed, and dried the meat, all that is necessary 
to keep it white, is to use a ])erfect}y clean utensil, to be attentive to the skimming, and 
careful that no soet falls from the lid into the pot when doing this. ]\Ieat should only just 
be covered with water; if it wastes, a cupful of water at the same temperature should 
be added. The liquor in which fresh meat has been boiled, is an excellent foundation 
for soups and gravies. 

Fuh .should be well cleaned and scraped; liver and roe .should be carefully preserved, 
and boiled with the fish, in a tine net: they are used to garnish the fish. The sound of 
cod should be carefully cleaned, and left in the fish. Fish should be placed in cold water, 
in which a taiflespoon full of salt and one of vinegar is mixed ; should be gradually 
brought to the boiling-point, and simmered carefully, lest the outer part should crack 
before the thick part is done. If on drawing up the fish-plate, a thin knife will easily 
divide the flesh from tlie bone in the thick parts, and if the eyes contract, and become 
like balls, the fish is sufficiently cooked. Drain by laying the plate across the kettle 
covered with the lid,’ and dish "perfectly dry on the strainer, which should be covered 
with a napkin. 

require generally to be w’cll washed, and placed in B. 'water, in -winch 
is mixed a large spoonful of salt. When they sink, they are done. Green vegetables 
^should he well picked, soaked in stilt and water, drained and boiled in plenty of wuiter, 
in a vessel wiliiout ti lid. Gabbago requires two waters; spinach, very little, as it is full 
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of nioisture. Peas and beans should not soak, but be merely rinsed in s 
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HOIS D ARC. See Osage Orange, £^? 7 fe. 

: : , j ^^^S'^E-SOTTLOCrNE. See Boulogne. 

(Hutch, Os ‘‘Duke’s Forrest the nf fUn N-^fi 
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~-i?2 on Little Salmon river; about 2500 sq.m • -pou 70 8834- 

—1/54 tlimese. It is a mining region. Co. seat, Idaho City. ^ ^ ^ /U, 5m 

385 n?mi.TsIitLake1aW"''aM^^^^^ territory on the Boise riyer, 
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rathered toffotherSOO nicfures \riiinh1wiw,i Patie^t and unwearied research, tliAr 
Ihe king o?WimS?S pre^ Bojsserean collection!' 

gart, the pictures were transtV:>rr?d^tiviu.m^^ ) i ^ spacious editice in Stutt- 

lud imp‘orta”ce This brou-l.t n f og^ 

unknown — -viz that iri thp laru ^ *' mipoitant historical fact, previous] v 

tine tSions Great "1““^ possessed a school of art based U bS 

especially on the iSiuence elried S'ln WvcrThe 

sections corresponding to three historical npriodAriTi'fl^? divided into three 

Cologne school in the 14th c * the secom/ ^ ^ ^ t' liie works of the 

IStlMand the third, thS’ UirGermn ’ n^ Van Eyck and his disciples in the 
ning of the 16th centul'ies In 18'^7 f]>/n ^+‘ tiic close of the 15(h and bdgin,- 
in 1836 was transferred to the "picture a-'i]Ierv°6^f*/*°i/^fA° 

brothei-s followed it. Sulpiz died in 1841 ^and Meldiiortnls^f *’ *«!■ 

several interesting and valuable works- snnll n= aA!, ° . I? f . *o™or has left 
Rhine, fronithefth tothf, nth e flVIunicb ^4® oS the Lmmt 

QraiUm', Ooneenung the Tem.pk of the IMy 

PainUrs,by Sulpiz and Metehun- B ond'^Joh N'otiees of the Em-ty 

(1882-39); and a very mXifiLrwoiik V- ^ Ww- 

tfihe Gamdral of Goiogne, with \atom^,n nftef iTn^ Betaih 

gX/S"; XSISXS? ," ’■>"■- *"S' «• 

career, but after experiencin"- some of its ^ intended for the admini.strative 

philology, in which he bad always K I'onounced it for 

self known to the critical world by Iiis acute and 

journahs, appointed professor of Greek in the ipiVflml literary 

on the active duties of the chair in 1812 In 181 3 ' entered 

inscriptions; and in 1828 he' succecflpd Poii Ic t Jf^niitted into the academy of 
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1111 porttint works are these : PMostrati Ilemlea (^ai'hy ISO Marini Vita ProcU (Leip. 
18J 4-) ; Tibi'Hu^ JVu'tor de^ Fk/uris (Lond. 1815); Sylloge Poetarum Qmcoriim (Paris, 1823- 
'2ij); Fabrii Fabnl/p {Ptms 1844), etc. He contributed in Ills earlier years numerous 
papers on pliilological subjects to Parisian, English, and German Journals, and gave the 
cause of classical study in Prance a powerful and still perceptible impulse by'liis elo- 
quciit and attindive lectures from his chair. In spite of his many and laborious philo- 
logical works, he also signalized himself as a French lexicogratiher and belle-lettrist, 
and was one of the most copious and valued contributors to the Bioffrapide Umrenelle 
He died in 1859, leaving behind him a reputation for learning almost German in its pro- 
fundity, and more than English in its elegance. 

BOISSY B’AHdlAS, Fran^ots Antoine, Count, an eminent French statesman, was 
born at St. Jean Ohambre, in the department of Ardeche, Dec. 8, 1756. After filling for 
some time the office of major-domo to the count of Provence (Louis XVHL), he was 
Rbout to devote himself to the peaceful xmrsuits of science, when he was elected a 
deputy to the states-gerieral. While a member of the constituent national assembly, he 
was accused of having a design to change the Bh'ench monarchy into a Protestant repnib- 
lic. During the reign of terror, fear of “ the mountain” kept iiim quiet; but, yielding 
to the solicitations of Tallien and Barere, he joined the conspiracy against Robespierre. 
Two montiis after the execution of the tyrant, he was elected secretary of the conven- 
tion; and shortly after, a member of the committee of public safety, in wliich capacity 
he displayed remarkable talent and discretion. As director of the supply of provisions 
for Paris, he was exposed to popular hatred and great peril during the riotous and san- 
guinary proceedings of the 12th Germinal and 1st Prairial in the year 3 of the republic; 
but tirmness and presence of mind preserved him. He was afterwards president of the 
council of five hundred; was called into the senate by Napoleon; and made a peer by 
Louis XVIII. Through all the changes of the times, he maintained Ihe principles with 
wliich he had commenced his career. He died in Paris, Oct. 20, 1826. His (;hief writ- 
ings arc Ikcherches sur la Vie, les EcriU, et les Opinions de Madeslierbes, 1819, and Etudes 
LtUcraives et Poetiqnes EimVieitlard, 1825; but, in addition to these, he published numer- 
ous essays, pamphlets, and letters. 

BOIVIN, Marie Anne Victoire Gillain, 1778-1841; educated in a nunnery; 
studied anatomy and niidwifery; married and was sqon left a widow, when she took 
the place of midwife in the maternite Iiospital, and in 1801 became superintendent. She 
caused the estahiishment by Ohaptal of a special school of accouchement. Her Memo- 
rial de I'Art des Accoiicheme?its is a 'well-known work. 

BOJABOB', Cape, a headland on the '^v. coast of AMca, in lat. 26'" 7' n., long. 14'" 29' 
w., forming the 'western extremity of the Jebel Xhal (or Black mountains), a rocky 
ridge running eastward into the Sahara. In consequence of its extreme flatness, and 
the shoreward tendency of the currents, the coast, extending northwards to cape Nun, 
is one of the most dangerous that mariners have to encounter, and is frequently the 
scene of shipping casualties. The Portuguese doubled this cape in 1433, and from them 
it received its name B.O., signifying “a round cape.” 

BOJA'NO, a t. in the province of Campobasso, Italj^ 13 m. s.w. of the t. of Campobasso. 
It is situated on the Biferno, in a deep gorge at the foot of the mountain-range of Matese; 
has a cathedral and some ancient remains. It has suffered greatly from "earth quakes, 
and especially from one wdiich occurred in 1805, Pop. 3500. B. is'said to occupy the 
site of the famous Samnite city of Boviamm, hut T. Mommsen thinks that Bovianum lay 
'20 m. to the north, Unsuccekfully besieged by the Romans in 314 B.c., it was taken by 
them in 311, and yielded immense spoils. Passing out of their hands, it avhs retaken by 
them in 305 b.c. ; and once more reverting to its original owmers, was a third time cap- 
tured by the Romans, in 298 b.c. During the second Punic -v^'ar, it formed the head- 
quarters of the Roman army on more than one occasion; and in the great social war, the 
confederates, on the fall of Corflnium, made it their capital and the seat of their gen- 
eral council. Surprised by Sulla, it 'was retaken bytheMarsic gen. , Pompsedius Silo. 
Cffisar established a military colony here; and afterwards, under the Roman empire, tiie 
to'wn seems to have recovered considerably from the ruin which overtook it on the gen- 
eral devastation of Samnium. 

BO JAB (pronounced Boyar), a wmixl originally of the same meaning as Czech, Lech, 
and Bolgariii, i.e., free proprietor of the soil. TheBojars, in old Russia, were the order 
next, to the knjazes or knjeses (ruling princes). They formed the immediate “ following” 
of these princes, and bore somewhat of the same relation to them as the lesser English 
and Scottish knights of the feudal ages did to the great barons Percy, Douglas, etc. They 
had their own parlisans, who served them as a kind of body-guard; they gave their ser- 
vices to a prince of their own choice, whom, ho'W’ever, they* left again at tlieir pleasure, 
and, in consequence of this, the knjazes could only secure their allegiance by thebeatow- 
ment of privileges wdiich were often abused. They held exclusively the highest military 
and civil offices, and wN3re so universally looked up to by the mas*s of the people, that 
the most powerful rulers, even Ivan tlie cruel, considered it prudent to use tliis form of 
expression in their ukases: ‘‘ The emperor has ordered it; the Bojars have approved it. ' 
Rank among the Bojars was always proportioned to length of* state-service, and was 


Wk 1 » SO the B. who Jiad obluined an omec. as it were 

^ 0“ him who only entered on his *o-dw 

nienll secunng ^'adation of rank was called -a, It as a n2i 

anfmns? ' w ^ Slavic hto, equally unlike feudalism and modern aristoci aov 
and must be regarded as_ a strictly iiationai development. In their housekee nini (hA 

contempt for the serfs o/ ‘ lower 

oidt-is 'was Jill measurable. lu tiie laiise of time iiiauv (Miinose (‘ijciinmQ i 

expected from their theory of rank— crept into tlleir public lifc^ Their powm* and tiie 
mXorifyl'f rt ‘^em, acted as a wholesome check upon the othenvise imM el 

nff ^ Pr“S®®i ™ consequence of whicii, the latter became their hitter enemies 
ahniX 1 ‘o ‘*61’' power. This was finally done hy Peter tlie <>Teat wlio 

ahoiisliod the order of Bojars by giving them a place among the Bii,ssimi nohilitv but 

juiiewSrScS.® 

In Moldavia and Wallachia, Eojars still exist. They have a seat ami \-nto h, 
Sfluence'!^ history shows, exercise at times almost extensive 

Henet, b. Philadelphia, 1834; graduated at P,rinceton- studied but 
not follow the law. In 1847, he published a volume, m 
Poems, and soon atterwards a Iragedy, which was acted in London Tina 

“I aS 

i. w« i- 

S,fg™ea“,sr; EJiT«.SriuSaidtt'eS^^ 

the Russians have now annexed Samarcand, and the lower basin of the river fnrm« 
SZXlSoO to Sok «'C present khanate has been estimated 

Only in the neighborhood of the rivers is cultivation possible The rest of the qoU nf 
sIvrrroZ ?iXtf X?- i“‘cf parsed with loXri^iilir B 41^ eZlu. 

mStarSSASSd “• WTUo.! po.ltl.. n. the 

with Pebruarv. Violent saXltoms ;re ftX.7 i commence and end 

inhabitants, who are also sublect to the sttoX! nf If occasion oplithalmia among the 

into the flesh, causing greltpZn ;md a.m“ ^““c^-worm, which pene&tc.s 
AluVancf sIlpluuZo fllnT" vltoXofsu "Serous. 

mountainous districts. The other urndnetQ Inrm sal-ammoniac in the 

root, vegetables, hemp-~wM^ ^><‘‘rley, beet- 

called bhaiig-^^iiyi^ fruits iu immense preparation oi an intoxicating liquor 

cutlery, and fito-arm^^^ThlZptoatfoXlikrth‘dfrf^f°’^Z'*^'’'w^ shagreen, jew’-eiery, 
consists chiefly of Taiiks of Persk n .mfi ii tt , Wumate.s of I’lirkestan 

^ B. wa,s conWlCthe S".e beSXntX Turkish origin ’ 

of it in 1232 by Genghis Khan It fell intnti i ^ ^ wmi’e dispossessed 

Dy the Usbeks in Wot and H has stoce ^^ken 

race. During the 18th c.. die thmlo ll. same Turkish 


nice. B^tog flm ISthrtinLr^erS^^^ X -- Turkish 

pastel n Vice and fanaticism, and B -lost its ^ ^^'^^rst abominations of 

Turkestan. The canals, which alone gave fertility to Z t!tc kliamitea of 
large areas were again overspread hv the dpsfrt" ilwfv,* “'.”'^'7,. 7 er;e neglected; and 
ft center of corruption and anarchy About ‘-iii , ' ^ *T’'Ifttion dimini.slied; B. became 

Nasrullah, abarba'rous and incapS-tyn, It JIZ T' “ ''’"'I Wran 

1 amt lyi ant. It w as he wlio caused, in 1S4S, the murder 
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f of col. Stoddart and capt. Conolly, wlio went on a mission to B. Br. Wolff, wlio visited 

the country in 1844, witli a view to ascertain their fate, narrowly escaped with his life, 

^ after a detention of some months. After the capture of Tiishkend by the Kussians in. 

18G5 (see Tukkestan), a religious war was preached against the Russians, and the khan, 
Muzaffer-Eddin, was compelled to oppose them. He was defeated at the battle of Idjai' 
on 20th 3iay, 1800, and in Hay, 1808, Samarctmd (q.v.), one of the most important cities 
:! of B., was Udccn. _ The com maud of llie upper course of the Zar-afshan, which fertilizes 

j the central part of B., placed the khan entirely under the power of Russia. On the 30th 

( July, 1808, a peace was concluded, by which Samarcand was ceded to tlie czar, and 
stipulations were entered into, fayorable to Russian trade. The treaty caused great dis' 
satisfaction to the fanatic j\Iu.ssulmans of B. Tliey rose in rebellion, pkeiug at their head 
I khan Abdul IMallk Mirza, the S(.m and heir of the khan. The Russians, on the iuterces- 

i sion of the kJian, aided him j and in Oct. the rebels* were defeated near Karcbl The 

: rebel i)riiice sought refuge in Afghanistan. Siiere All, the ameer, gave him a warm 

. welcome, and would Iia'ce invaded B. had ho not been restrained by lord Mayo, 

( the Tndia,n viceroy, who told him that England could not encourage him in any attack on 

i his neighbors. While Shore Ali was meditating an invasion of B., xVbdulraliman, a. 

•I nepliew of Slierc Ali, who had married a daughter of the khan of B., endeavored to obtain 

Russian aid in invading Afghan Turkestan with a Bokharian army. Bui,, in this case, 
Russia opposed the enterprise (sec Afgiiajsistak). During the invasion of Khi\'a in 1873, 
the khan of B. ehlciently assisted the Russians, and was rewarded by a large addition to 
his territory from the Kliivun possessions on the right bank of the 0.^iis, under the 
; treaty entered into between Russia and Khiva in July, 1873. — See llixtonj of Bokhara 

; from the Earlied Period to the Present Time, by Arminius Vambery (1873). 

BOEEA'EA (honored with the title of the “Treasury of Sciences”), a fiuuous city of 
; Central Asia, capital of the above khanate, is situated on a plain in lat. 3T’ 48' n., long. 

64'" 20' e., in the midst of trees and gardens. It is between 8 and 9 m. in circumference, 
and surrounded by embattled miikwulls, about 24 ft. high, and pierced by 11 gates. 
The houses, which are small, ill-lighted, and, with the exception of those beiongmg to- 
the wealth3^ uncomfortable inside, are built of sun-burnt bricks on a wooden frame-work ; 
and tlie roofs of all are flat. The streets are ill-paved and very narrow, the widest barely 
sufficing for the passage of a loaded camel, while others are not more than 3 or 4 ft. 

I across. The palace of the khan occupies an eminence of between 200 and 300 ft. in 

• height in the center of the city. It is surrounded by a brick wall of 60 or 70 ft. high. 

I The area includes, besides the palace, tlie harem, which is quite embosomed in trees; 

' various public offices, the residences of the vizier and other important state functionaries, 

the barracks, ro}^^] stables, etc., and three mosques. The mosques, which fire said 
(fabulously) to be 360 in number, necessarily form one of the greate.st features of Bolvhara. 
The most imposing one occupies a squarekf 300 ft, and has a cupola 100 ft. high, orna- 
mented with blue tiles. Attached to it is a tower of about twice the height,’ built by 
Timur, from which criminals are hurled. B. is celebrated as a center of learning, and has, 
in addition to a vast number of schools, about 80 colleges, which arc attended, it is stated, 
by about 5000 students. As a commercial town, B. is the most important in Central 
Asia. A canal intersects the city, hut during the summer months it is often dried up, 
and water becomes very scarce. " Pop. estimated at 70,000. See TuBiCEST^uiir. 

BOKHAEA CLOVEE. See Melilot. 

. BOL, Ferdinand, 1611-81; a Dutch painter, pupil and imitator of Rembrandt. 

Many of his paintings are to be seen in Amsterdam. 

BO'LA BO'LA, or Bona Bona, or Bora Bora — the liquids I, n, r, being interchange- 
’ able, or rather, perhaps, undistingui.shabie in the languages of Polynesia — one of the 

Society islands, about 200 m. to the n.w. of Tahiti. It is in lat, 16'' 32' s., and long. 151‘' 
52' w., presenting a valuable landmark in a double-peaked mountain of considerable 
height. It contains about 1800 inhabitants; and it is about 24 m. round, beset by coral- 
3 reefs, some of them rising into islets. 

BOIAH' PASS, a liollow route ascending in a generally w. direction from Sinde, on 
die Indus, through Beloochistan to Candahar and Ghuzni. Its entrance and its outlet 
- are respectively 800 and 5793 ft. above the level of the sea. The total asc*ent, therefore, 

. is about 5000 ft., which, on a length of barely 55 m., gives an average of fully 90 ft. to the 

* mile. Along the bottom of the pass descends a torrent, which the road generally follows. 

,3 The route, without being impracticable, is highly defensible in a military point of view. 

; It is bounded tbrougbout by eminences of at least 500 ft, in height; and yet, in 1839, a 

1 division of the British army, which invaded Afghanistan, accomplished,' with a heavy 

i train of artillery, the whole distance in six days. From the outlet of the B. P. there is 

i no fall towards the \v., the spacious plateau of the Daslit-i-Bedowlut retaining the level 

■; ®f the upper extremity. 

' BOLA.B, a missile used by South American Indians in capturfng wild cattle. It 

, consists of two leather balls, covered and united by a narrow but stout thong. The 

cattle-hunter holding one ball swings the other around ids head until proper moihentum 
is gained, and then launches the B. at the legs of the animal, which it insiuntly ties 
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together, rendering him helpless. The B. has been effectively used in war. If the balk 
bo oi iron or lead, it may be throym a great distance. 


BOLBEC, a well-built t. of France, in the department of Beine-Inferionre, about 18 
I?;.? * Havre, on the railway between that place and Paris. E. is situated on a 
strcjn ot the same name which supplies the water-power for several mills, where 
woolen, linen, cotton, and chemicals are manufactured. Pop. '76, 9778. 


BOLE is the^ term npplied to an earthy mineral resembling clay in structure and 
consLsting essentially of Silica, and red oxide of iron It occurs in nr sis and 

veins in basalt and other trap-rocks, in Scotland, Ireland, France, Armenia,' I talv^ 
Saxony, and South America. It feels more or less greasy when placed betwam the 

fin eis; is of different colors-— yellow, red, brown, and black; has a dull resinous luster 
but a shmimr streak r is hr fiMonin. ...n. lusiei, 


- , juxiuvv, icu, uiuwn, auu niacK; nas a cm i resinous histf^r 

but a shining streak; is readily friable; and often adheres to the tongue whrm bixm d t 
in contact theiwith. B, has a red tint, is often used for colorin - a .c aSio 

vies, and is also emnlnv^d m r ■ 


„ : -1 4 1 % a luu tuib, IS oiten useu 101’ coiorin<i' hiLsc nnehn 

imfd 'f ^ ®®P'oyed _m coloring tootli-powders. LenmUm earth is tiio B fiom the 
island of Lemnos, is red in color, and was at one time iiresci-ilied by medical men as a 
tome and astringent medicine; and acted beneSciallv, no doubt from the l-ii-n, c, 
centage of oxide of iron present. The boles which arV employed in “i cn-iAryAclkl' 
n™ from Armenian bole. The savage tribes in South Aimaica 

inhabitants of Java use cakes made of it 
under the name of tammipo, when they wi.sh to become slender. When B is calciued’ 
It tecomes hard; and when afterwards levigated, a course red kind i.s used as a pirtient 
in Get many under the names of English red and Berlin red. ErenehB i.s pale-red •'’Mc 
imanB.. reddish-yellow; S. pale-yellow; and Ludlow. ^ 


BOLE BO, a bpamsh national dance, mostly in the time of a minuet with a shirr, 
marked, and peculiar rhythm. It is accompanied with the castanets and the citbern "and 

^lr2,"f“] dancer in the movements seeks to represent the dif- 

ieient degrees ot feeling from coyness to the highest ecstasies of love. 

(g.v.), of the division subdivision nolnrtorei 

The older botanists included in it the numerous spec es now formin- the gen, fSA 
«« (see Amadou, Dkt Rot, und Polypobus) and other gener^ hut Iven as^ 
restricted, it is a very extensive genus. Most of the species resemble the common 

ttgarieim in form; but instead of gills, the- under-side 

bv nores^sn^i«'^t ^ ^ distinct from it in substance, and pierced 

by poios so as to he composed of a multitude of small tubes united too-ethe,' A 

wf‘^®P* T sp^re-im^ or seed-vessels are produced. Some of the .spocies’are edf 

We. B. eduks IS much used in Prance, also in Germany, Hunohy Ru4k etc S7i7 

■quantities ’itbiirjlso been partially bdtf^S indosfnTa 4uSof“a wodAnd 

SiTn41sp"repLfl‘ilgtt 

the ggrnle rouge or rousA. They are used like B Slis is 

other condition than thL she sliouW become hW^ wif?’’*^Hpnrv’s^ 

matrimonial iVhitionship with line B in iVn ^ 1 1 entered privately into 

w,„e £““ 5 ; ;“.rs“.,ss 
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her. According to some historians, tiie ainOTous^moni,ri'V“i’^®?°“! ulioiiatcd from 
successor to Anne B.: others miikn m i ft,!?] i° “looaich had already fixed upon a 
cleatli, and assert that Hen IT «) 11 nothing to dowitli her 


then be no apparent motive for Herny Lekiim^her 

Letween conliicting Iiistorians, one lilav we innocent. 

1536, the queen gave birtlXa°7n,’stiiIo14^'®The T P“"‘- 

e.stranged from her; and her freedom of manners“h^J^ T 

her enemies to speak evil of her. On the ls“ of ® good grounds for 

at Greenwicli ill presence of the king and Leen \l!e to 
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ciates, and tlieir own, without conclusive evidence. In the absence of the evidence 
which they had before them, however, it appears to us that the proper verdict for history 
to pronounce is the intermediate one of 

BOLGRAD', a t. in Moldavia, 28 m. n.n.w^ of Ismail; pop. ’66, 9114. B. was for- 
merly in Bessarabia, but was ceded to Moldavia by Russia in the Paris treaty. 

BO'LI, or Bolt, a t. of Asia Minor, in the pashalic of Anatolia, on the left bank of 
the river Boli, and on or near the site of the Roman Hadrianopolis, 130 m. e. from Con- 
stantinople. The town occupies an eminence, at the extremity of a fertile plain. It 
has several mosques. There are mineral springs near the town, and baths much fre- 
quented by the Turks. B. is on the caravan route from Constantinople to Erzeroum. 
Pop. 10,000. 

BOLINCrBEOKE, Hehbt St. Jora, Yiscount, b.’ at Battersea, Oct. 1, 1678, was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford, after which he traveled for about two years on the continent, 
and in 1700, shortly after his return, married the daughter of Sir Henry Winchcomb, 
from wdiom, however, he soon separated. Up to this period, he was chiefly notable for 
his extreme dissipation; but having entered parliament in 1701, he devoted himself to 
politics, and joining the tory party, soon made himself prominent as an orator. In 
1704, he was made secretary at war. This ofiice he retained till 1708, when the whigs 
came into power, after which he retired from politics, and gave himself np to study, but 
, still retained great influence as the queen’s favorite counselor. On the fall of the whig 
party in 1710, he was made secretary of state for foreign affairs. In 1712, he was called 
to the house of lords by the title of viscount Bolingbroke, and in 1713, against the wish 
of nearly the entire nation, concluded the peace of Utrecht. Having previously quar- 
reled with his old friend Harley — now earl of Oxford, and his most powerful rival — he 
contrived his dismissal in July, 1714, and immediately proceeded to form a strong Jaco- 
bite ministry, in accordance wdtli the well-known predilections of his royal mistress, 
whose death, however, a few days after, disconcerted his dangerous and unprincipled 
, schemes. The accession of George I. proved a death-blow to his prospects. (Jn the 
28th of Ahg., he was deposed from office; in Mar., 1715, he fled to France; and in xiug. 
of the same year was attainted. For some time he held the office of secretary of state 
to the pretender; but his restless and ambitious spirit yearned for the ‘Harge excite- 
ment” of English politics. His efforts to obtain a pardon not proving in tbe mean time 
successful, he retired to a small estate which he had purchased near Orleans. In 1718, 
his first wife died, and in 1720 he married the rich widow of the marquis de Yilette. A. 
■judicious use of this lady’s wealth enabled him to return to England in Sept., 1724. 
His property was restored to him, but he was never permitted to take his seat in parlia- 
ment. He therefore betook himself to his villa at Dawley, near Uxbridge, where he 
occasionally enjoyed the society of Swift, Pope, and others of his old friends with whom 
he had corresponded in his exile, and where he diversified his moral and metaphysical 
studies by his attacks on the ministry in his periodical, the Craftsman., in which the let- 
ters forming his Dissertation on Parties first appeared. In 1735, finding his political hopes 
clouded forever, he went hack to France, in deep chagrin, and continued there till 1742. 
During this second residence abroad, he wrote his Letters on the Biady of History, in 
which he violently attacked the Christian religion. He died, after a long illness, 1,751. 
His talents were brilliant and versatile; his style of wu’iting was polishecl and eloquent; 
but the fatal lack of sincerity and honest purpose wfiiich characterized him, and the low 
and unscrupulous ambition which made him scramble for power rvith a selfish indiffer- 
ence to national security, hindered him from looking wisely and deeply into any ques- 
tion. His philosophical theories are not profound, nor his conclusions solid, while his 
criticism of passing history is-wortliless in the extreme. He was one of those clever, 
unscrupulous men, unhappily too common, who forget that God has something to do 
with the government of this world as well as themselves, and wdio, in spite of all their 
ability, can never see that swuft destruction treads, like Nemesis, on the heels of those 
who dare to trifle with the interests and destinies of a great people. His collected writ- 
ings were published by Mallet (5 vols. . Lend. 1753-54). 

BOLIYAIi, a co. in Mississippi on the M. river, 800 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 9732—7816 col- 
ored. The land is low and swampy, and little cultivated. Co. seat, Rosedalc. 

BOLIYAR, one of the United States of Colombia, lying on the Caribbean sea; 21,345 
sq.m. ; pop. ’71, 247,100; chief town and capital, Carthagena. ^ The country is level and 
covered with forests. Magdalena river forms its w. boundary! 

BOLI'YAR CITY. See xiiTOosTuiiA, ante. 

BOLI'YAK, Simon (named Bl Lihevtador, for having rescued South America from the 
Spanish yoke), was born at Caracas, July 25, 1783, descended from a noble and wealthy 
family. Having studied law at Madrid, he traveled extensively on the continent, mar- 
ried, and returned to his .native country, w'here his wife soon after died. On her death, 
he again visited Europe, and in 1809 the United States, from which he returned with the 
determination to free his country from foreign despotism. Arriving at Yenezuela, he 
at once associated himself with the patriots there; and after the insurrection of Caracas. 
April 19, 1810, he was sent to London with a view to interest the British 'cabinet in their 
aims. The British government, however, declaring its neutrality, B. speedily returned, 
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fought under gen. Miranda in several successful engagements. The vSpaniardS 
■.having again obtained possession of A^enczuela, B. had to flee to Cura^oa. He did not, 
.however, remain long inactive. Sympathized with by the republican president of New 
Oranada, he raised a force of volunteers; defeated the Spaniards several times, liis army 
increasing with eacli victory; and on Aug. 4, 1813, entered Caracas as a conqueror, wail 
hailed as tlie liberator of Venezuela, and made absolute dictator in all civil and military 
affairs. After defeating the Spaniards in several engagements, he was himself worsted 
at the battle of La Puerta, and again in Aug. at San Mateo, where he had a narrow 
•escape. He now w’ent to Carthageba, and afterwards to Kingston, in Jamaica, where 
•an assassin, hired by the S})aniards, tracked his steps, but, by mistake, murdered his 
secretary. Having visitetl Hayti, and assemhlod there the insurgent refugees, lie landed 
with them on the island of Margarita, Dec. , 1816, where he convoked a congress, insti- 
tuted a government, proclaimed the abolition of slavery, and immediately manumitted 
.his own slaves. The follow'iug two years were marked by successes over Morillo. In 
Pel)., 1810, a congress was opened at Angostura, and B., chosen president, was armed 
with the power of dictator. Having conducted his forces over the almost impassable 
Cordilleras to New Granada, he achieved the victories of Tunja and Bojaca, and soon 
.afterwards declared New Granada united with Venezuela as a republic, tinder the name 
of Colomlna. Tlie office of president was conferred upon him. 1822 sa\v the new 
jsepiiblic completely cleared of royalist troops, and B. was summoned tlie same year to 
hel]> the Peruvians, and ivas named dictator of Peru. After two years’ fighting, the 
'.Spaniards were driven from Peru also. 

B. now made a tour through the southern provinces of Peru, -where he was hailed 
with every demonstration of rejoicing. The name of the country was changed in his 
.honor to Bolivia (q.v.), and a million of dollars was given him, wdiich he devoted to the 
liberation of 1000 slaves. The Bolivian code was adopted by Bolivia in Dec., 1826, and 
in tlie following year by the congress of Lima, w'here B. was made president for life. In 
the meantime, dissatisfaction prevailed in Colombia, to -VN'hicli lie returned, and, notwith- 
standing some dissent, was confirmed in the presidency in 1826, and again in 1828. 
About this time a conspiracy threatened his life, but was suppressed by the execution of 
the leaders and the banishment of seventy accomplices. Meanwhile, his famous code 
was renounced in Peru, and B. was rejected from the presidency. In 1829, Venezuela 
separated itself from the republic of Colombia, which was generally disturbed by faction, 
and B.’s ambition was loudly denounced. B. accordingly laid dowm 'his authority in 
Jan., 1830, notwithstanding earnest entreaties to retain it, and retired, in failing health, 
to Carthagena. The congress of Bogota voted him a pension of 30,000 piastres, and 
.awarded him the thanks of the Colombian people. He died at San Pedro, Dec., 1830, 
having, shortly before bis death, -wuitten a farewell address to the people of Colombia, 
in -which he vindicated his character from the aspersions that had been cast on it, and 
•complained bitterly of ingratitude. The war of liberation, and the peculiar elements 
with which he had to deal, compelled him to assume dictatorial po-wer; but there is no 
proof that he was ever insincere in his devotion to liberty. His property was mainly 
devoted to the service of his country. He has been described as tbe 'Washington of 
South America. Like other great men, lie w^as rightly estimated after bis death. By a 
resolution of congress, New^ Granada, 1842, his ashes were removed writh great pomp 
from Santa Marta to Caracas, where a triumphal arch was erected to his memory. 

BOLIVIA, or ITppek Peuu, a republican state on the w^. side of South America, 
deriving the former name from Bolivar (q.v.), and the latter from the fact that it liad 
originally been subject to the Incas. It extends betw’een hit. 10° and 23° s., and long, 
57° 30' and 70° 10' w., touching the Pacific on tlie vS.w., Peru on the w. and n., Brazil 
on the n. and e., and lastly, the Plate Provinces and Chili on the s.; its area, now better 
defined than formerly, by treaties made with Chili and Brazil in 1866 and 1867, being 
about 536,000 sq. miles. In 1861, the pop. of European origin was estimated to lie 
1,742.852; later returns give 2,000,000. The aboriginal element is by far the most 
important. B. is divided into the departments of LaPaz, Potosi, Oruro, Chuquisaca or 
Sucre, Cochabamba, Beni, Santa Cruz, Tarija, and Atacama. Hydrographically, the 
country may lie regarded as unique. Its maritime territory, knowm, in fact, as the 
Desert of Atacama, is a sandy waiste, wiiich, wdth the inconsiderable exception of the 
Loa, does not send a single stream that is worthy of notice into the Pacific, xigain, the 
plateau, chiefly Bolivian, of Titicaca, sliut out alike from either ocean, loses its entire 
drainage in the lake of Paria. Lastly, the region to the e. of the Andes is a cradle at 
once of the Plata and the Amazon, gathering for the former the Pilcomayo and the 
Paraguay, and for the latter the Beni, the Mamore, and the Gua.pai. In each section of 
B., the hydrography may be said to be a clue to the rainfall. On the almost riverless 
shore of the Pacific, the air is nearly as dry as the earth; to the e. of the mountains, the 
trade wind vapors from the i\.tlantic are copious enough not only to feed, but to flood 
the parent streams of the mightiest rivers on the globe; and -within the valley of Titi- 
caca, which has a minimum height of 12,441 ft., the clouds barely supply the compara- 
tively scanty evaporation of so lofty^ a surface. With regard to temperature, B., almost 
ientirely a tropical region, may claim to embrace all the zofies in the world. Each 
bcality, excepting, of course, the sandy wastes on the Pacific, has its own peculiar 
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vegetation. Even tlie arid brows of tlie Andes yield a coarse grass, winch forms the? 
favorite food of the guaiiaca, llama, alpaca, and vicunlia—auimals almost as independent 
of w’ater as the camel. The table-land of Titicaca produces alminiantly maize, rye,, 
barley, and wiieat. Hitherto, how’^ever, 13. has !)een remarkable mainly for its mineral- 
productions. The silver mines of Potosi, after having, on a \vell-fouuded estimate, 
completed the full tale of 2000 millions of dollars, are believed to be inexhaustible; 
while gold, lead, tin, salt, sulphur, niter, and copper are ahundant. The foreign trade 
labors under heavy disadvantages. In the days of Spanish connection, it was almost 
exclusively carried on — though cpiite as much by land as by 'water — along the line of 
the Plata;" hut since then, it bas found its most (jonveniciit channel through the Peruvian 
marts of x\rica and Tacua. With the aid of steam, however, the external traffic might 
make for itself great high-ways of the Plata and the Amazon. ^ I'he imports, confined to 
articles of the highest value or of the first necessity, arc principally iron, hardwa-re, and 
silks; and the exports, besides the precious metals, are copper, guano, niter, cacao, 
Jesuits’ bark, skins, tobacco, and native manufactures. The total imporis in 1875 w'ere 
valued at £1,150,000; the exports at £1,000,000. In 1874, B. exported to Great Britain, 
copper valued at £104,638; silver, at £108,800; niter, at £116,195.^ ^ The constitution of 
the republic, as founded by Bolivar, has suffered important moditlcatioiis. Aticording- 
to the constitution, the excV.utive is Amsted in a president, elected for four years, while the 
legislature con,sists of a congress of two chambers, called the senale and the house of repre- 
sentatives, both elected by universal suffrage; hut in reality, the fundamental Uiav of the 
republic requiring the election of the president every four years lias fallen into disuse; 
and since the presidency of iffarshal Santa Cruz (from May,lfe8, to Jan., 1889), the liist.ory 
of B. is a history of military insurrections, the supreme power having been almost 
invariably seized by successful commanders. In 1873-74, the estimated revenue Avas 
£585,915, and the expenditure £901,101. The republic is hurclened Avitli an internal 
debt of £1,600,000, and a foreign debt, consisting of a six per cent loan of £1,700,000' 
nominal capital — ^issued at the price of 68 — contmeted in England in 1872, “ to subsidize 
the National Bolivian Navigation Company.” The army consists of about 8000 men. 
The seat of the executiAT- government, formerly La Paz, Avas transferred in 1869 to^ 
Oriiro. In 1879 a Avar broke out between Chili and B. allied Avith Peru. Tliere are- 
three short raihvays in Bolivia. 

BOLKHOV', an ancient t. of Russia, in the government of Orel, about 30 m. n. ,of the- 
city of the same name. B. is situated on the Nougra, is chiefly built of wood, has 
upwards of 20 churches, besides a monastery and nunnery. Its manufactures consist 
of gloves, hats, hosiery, leather, etc., and it has a trade in tallow, hemp, hides, and oih 
Pop. ’67, 18,491. 

BOLL, an old dry measure in Scotland, varying in quantity according to locality and 
the article measured. It is sufiScient to say that a B. of oats is equal to six bushels,, or 
six-eighths of an imperial quarter. Although superseded by imperial measures-, the B. 
is still very commonly in use; but, as in the case of all old weights and measures, bar- 
gains by it cannot be legally enforced. See Weights and Measures. 

BOLLAN, William, d. 1776; an English lawyer, son-in-law of gov. Shirley of the 
colony of Massachusetts, and the agent to obtain from England the money advanced by 
the colony for the expedition against cape Breton. He favored conciliation toward the 
colonies, and wrote on American affairs; among other Avorks, Freedom of Speeefi, and 
■ ’Writing wpon Public Affairs Considered, and Ancient Rights to the American F’isherv 
Mmmined and Stated, 

BOL'LAHDISTS, an association or succession of Jesuits by AAdiom* the Acta Sanctorum 
(q.Ax), or Lives of the Saints of the Christian Church, Avere collected ami published 
(1643-1794). They receiA^ed their name from Joi-m BoLLand, ])i in th (3 Netherlands 
1596, d. 1665, AAdio, Avith the help of Gottfried Henscheu, edited the first 5 vols., con- 
taining the month of Jan., in tAvo Amis., published in 1643, and the month of Feb., in 3 
vols published in 1658. The project had been undertaken by a Flcmisb Jesuit, Herbert 
of Rosweyd, and on his death, in 1629, his collections were intrusted to Bolland, avIio 
established himself in AntvAmrp, opened a correspondence all over Eurojie, and asso- 
ciated young men of his order Avith himself in the Avork. ScATTal distinguished names- 
m-e ranked among the B., as Gottfried Henschen (died 1681). Daniel Papebroek (1714), 
Conrad Janning (1728), Peter Bosch (1736), Suyskens (1771), Huljcns (1782), Dom 
Anselmo Berlhod (1788), and Jos. Ghesquifire (1802). The abolition of the order of 
Jesuits in 1778 caused the removal of the Bollandi.st society to- the monastery of Can- 
denlmg, in Brussels, till the persecutions under Joseph 11. brought about its dissolution, 
in 1789, the abbey of Tongerloo, in Brabant, took up the colossal task of carrying on 
Hie Acta Sanctorum; but scarcely had the 53d vol. appeared, in May, 1794, Avlien the 
hrench occupation put an end to the work. It was not till 1837 that a neAv Bollandist 
association of Jesuits was formed', under the patronage of tlie Belgian goAmrnment, which 
set aside a yearly sum of 6000 francs for this object. In 1845, this ncAv^ociety published, 
m two parts, the 54th vol of the Avork, containing, among others, the life of St. Theresa' 
extending to 671 folio pages. Other volumes liave since appeared, and more are in 
pieparation, so that there is room to hope that at least the n-ext generation may see the- 
aompletion of thisA^ast work, of which Gibbon has truly s»i4. that ‘ ‘through the medium; 
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-of fab]e and superstition it communicates mncli historical and- philosophical instrnc- 
tion.” M. Guizot, having ascertained that the 3 vols. for April contain 1472 lives, esti- 
mates that the 53 vols., published before the French revolution suspended the progress of 
the undertaking, contain more than 25,000 lives of saints. 

BOL'LIIS['G.ER, a co. in s.e. Missouri on Little river; intersecteS by the St. Louis 
andiron mountain railroad ; 450 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 8162. It is level with fertile soil; pro- 
ductions chiefly agricultural. Co. seat, Dallas. 

BOLOCTA, a province of the kingdom of Italy, formerly one of the delegations of 
the papal states. It is bounded n. and e. by the provinces of Ferrara and Ravenna, and 
w. and vS. by those of jModena and Florence. The area of the province is 1374 sq.m. ; 
pop. in ’71, 439,166. Sloping gradually up from the plains of Lombardy in the n., its 
■surface becomes mountainous in the s., which is traversed by offsets from the Apen- 
nines. B. is well wat(3red, and the streams are extensively used in the irrigation of rlce- 
flelds. It is very productive, yielding corn, wine of middling tiuality, olive-oil, fruit, 
vegetables of all kinds, hemp, flax, and saffron. Silk-worms are reared in great num- 
bers. i^Iarble, chalk, and gypsum are the mineral products; hemp, rice, and silk the 
principal articles of trade. 

BOLOG-HA, one of the most ancient cities of Italy, is beautifully situated on a fertile 
plain at the foot of the lower slopes of the Apennine mountains, in lat. 44*" 30' m, long, 
fl“ 21' e. It is inclosed by a high brick-wall, some 5 or 6 m. in extent, but without 
fortifl cations; the canal of Reno intersects it, and, on either side, the rivers Reno and 
Savena sweep i)ast its walls. B. was, next to Rome, the most imxiortant city of the 
papal states. The streets in the newer parts of the city are Spacious and well paved, wflth 
rich and varied colonnades, affording shelter alike from sun and rain; in the older 
portion, the streets are narrow, crooked, and dirty, and tlie arcades correspondingly low 
and gloomy. The city is adorned with many flue palaces of the nobility, which are 
rich in fresco-paintings by the great masters. Pre-eminently worthy of notice is the 
Piazzo Maggiore, “the Forum of B. in the middle ages,” which includes, among other 
fine buildings, the Palazzo Maggiore del Pubblico, and the Palazzo del PodesttL 
Among the tine frescoed rooms and galleries of the former, that of the Saia Farnese 
is the most imposing; the latter is interesting as having been the prison and death- 
scene, in 1272, of Enziiis, the son of the emperor Frederick IJ., and also as con- 
taining the archives of the city. The great feature of B,, however, is jts religioius 
edifices, which are remarkable both for the beauty of their ai*chitecture, and the 
abundance and splendor of the art-treasures they contain. It has more than 70 
churches, the most remarkable of which are San Stefano, which is rich in relics, 
ancient tombs, and IMadoiinas, Lombai-d architecture, and Greek frescoes of the 11th 
and 12th centuries; San Petronio — which, though unflnis}K3d, is the large.st church 
in B, — a noble specimen of Italian Gothic, with a meridian traced on the floor by the 
rastrouomer Cassini, apd numerous splendid bass-reliefs by Jacopo della Quercia and 
Tribolo, as well as masterpieces by other artists both in sculpture and in painting; San 
Domenico, with works by Michael Angelo and Niccolo di Pisa, and many other eminent 
sculptors, and paintings and frescoes by Guido, Francia, Lodovico Caracci, Marchesi, 
Simone da Bologna, Colonna, and others; and the cathedral dedicated to St. Peter, also 
rich in works of art, and interesting historical associations, which, indeed, cluster 
aroilnd all the structures mentioned. In the center of the city are two remarkable 
leaning towers, constructed about the beginning of the 12th c. ; the tallest, called the 
Asinelia, has a height of 256 ft., with, in 1706, an inclination of 3 ft. 2 inches. In 1813, 
a careful measurement showed that this inclination had slightly increased. The other 
towei\ the Garisenda — which is alluded to in the 81st canto. of Dante’s Ivferno—lms an 
.<3levation of 130 ft., with a lean of 8 feet. The university of B. is said to date its origin 
from the 5th c., when it was founded by Theodosius II." and to have been afterwards 
restored by Charlemagne. It was not, however, until the 12th c., when it was founded 
anew by Irnerius or Wernerus, that it attained celebrity. Its reputation during that 
century was so great, chiefly on account of its school of jurisprudence that students 
from all parts of Europe were attracted to it. In 1262, the number receiving instruction 
is stated to have been 10,000, and it was found necessary to appoint professors specially 
for the students from each country. The university is also celebrated as the first scliool 
lor the practice of dissection of the human body, as well as for the fact that, for centuries 
learned female professors have prelected within its walls. The famous linguist, cardinal 
Mezzofanti, was a professor here. Though the number of students is now comparatively 
small, the university of still holds a first place among Italian ediicational instil utions. 
Medicine is now the principal study. The university library contains 200,000 vols,, and 
6000 MSS., 20,000 vols. having been presented by Benedict XIY. Many of tlie books 
are very rare apd valuable. In tlie church of San Domenico there is a public library of 
•90,000 vols., aoccssible on holidays, when all others are closed. The Accademia delle 
Bello Arte is partic3ularly rich 'in the works of those native artists who founded the 
far-famed Bolognese school of painting, and it has also some fine specimens of other 
■schools. Besides being the birthplace" of those painters that have made its name illus- 
trious, B. gave to the pontifical chair Honorius II., Lucius IL, Gregory XIIL, Innocent 
’IX,, Gregory XY., and Benedict XIV. 
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important rnanufactures, including silk goods, velvet, crape, wax-camdie® 

sausages almost as celebrated as ir«. 

origin, wliich is said t'o be much more remote than that of Rome, to the- 
Etiuscans, by whom it was called Beldna, It afterwards fell into the hands of the Boil 
Romans, vdio made it a colony, under the name of Bononda 
nearlj^ destroyed by fire, but was restored by Claudius 
Aftci the fall of the Roman empire, it passed into the hands of the Longobards from 
whom it was taken by the Pranks. Charlemagne made it a free citv, and its independ- 
ence was confirmed by a charter from Henry V., in 1112, which also investor? 

th? consuls, and magistrates." The feuds of 
the puelph and Ghibeline factions led to the downfall of the republic, and the suprennev 
of the papa see, B, being made a delegation in 1518. In 1796, B. w^s tS bv ih? 
whpn^^ti constituted the chief town of the Cispadane republic; and afterwards 

when the kingdom of Raly was established, capital of the department Del Reno It 
n several etforts to throw off the- 

successful, but the papal authority was rS ored 
Austrians attempted to obtain possession of H, l)ut 
.year, however, they succeeded in capturing the Citv 
ten days. B was then, like the rest of the Romagna, diclared to be E 
a state of siege, and was made the head-quarters of the Austrian second Italian corns 

campaign of 1859, the Bolognese gave an actfve- 
pmpathy to the national cailse; and long before the peace-negotiations at Zurich ii-ir! 

the rule of Victor Emmanuel, as a part of the new kingdom of Italy Notwithstam i t 
the menaces ophe Vatican, they persisted in their resolve; and vdien the question of: 
vfft? to Piedmont, or separate government,’’’ was submitted to the uni\'ersafc 

vote of the people, m Mar., 1860, the votes for annexation exceeded those for separate- 
government in the proportion of 1000 to 1. fc^cpaiaic 

BOLOGNA Giovanni Da, 1524-1608; an Italian sculptor and architect whose 

Michael Angelo. He designed the fountain in Bologna and its celebratof 
&e Sabine Women, "and a 

^ extensively employed in important public works, 

AiACA Philosophical Phial, is a short, thick, narrow glass vessel 

nf and open at the other, which the glass-blower prepares from each pot 

of metal it m the fashioning of tumblers, glasses, bottles, etc. Set 

X+i enabling the glass manufacturer to iudge of the color* 

fr?t ft i c^^^itmns ot the fused glass or metal ; and as the jar is not s^icctcHl to tmieal 
ing It IS vciy friable, and a small angular fragment of any mineral alloyed to drop into* 

It at once causes it o fly in pieces. It is curbus to notice, however ilmt a ? w iT 
bear a very heavy blow on the outside without being fractured. will 

rad'iated variety of heavy soar or cinl 
“■ are very pliosphoresoent, either in the air or ’under 


Dame fpySrUy®^^^ Trt^n^'oalleTfteXttfof hg' 

Caracci, of -wfomVe shall soon^ S, ’"“"‘’'or celebrated name The • 

reformed Michael Angelo ” Barocdo'^M^t’he gfv^T T’lre-''-® of “the 

among the groat mod^els'to be imitated^nd udoVieo CM^ 
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lislied by tlieir works ; but tbe opposition of the abettors of tlie old school was not 
silenced until the frescos in the Palazzo Magnani were executed. The constant refer- 
ence of these masters to nature was the point of Gbiection on the part of the old school. 
Annibale Caracci painted in various churches in Rome; but Ms great work, the monu- 
ment of his powers and the specimen of the school most frequently quoted, and in which 
Agostino assisted, is the series of frescos in the Farnese palace. The followei-s of 
Ludovico at Bologna Were true to the foimcler of the school, and posterity seems to have 
decided that he was more original than xlnnibale. Sir Joshua Reynolds praised “his 
unaffected breadth of light and shadow, the simplicity of the coloring,” and “the solemn 
tAviliglit ” diffused over his pictures, as corresponding better with grave and dignilled 
subjects “ than the more artificial brilliancy of sunshine which enlightens the pictures 
of Titian.” Indeed, the principles and practice of these Bolognese masters and their 
scholars superseded for a time every other style in Itafy. Among the numerous 
scholars of the Caracci, Doinenichino holds the first rank. He was declared by Poussin 
to be the greatest painter after Raphael, and by some modern critics he has been pre- 
ferred to the Caracci themselves. Among the other eminent painters of the Bolognese 
school are Guercino, Lanfrauco, Tiarrini, Lionello Spada, Cavedone, and Carlo Cig- 
nani. During the present century the school has lost something of its former high rank. 
The British national gallery contains more than twenty pictures by artists of this school. 

BOLOR-TAGrH', a supposed lofty mountain-chain of Central Asia, extending fromlat. 
35° to 45° n., and from long. 70° to 75f e., which was said to divide Turkestan into an 
esstern and Avestern portion. Conjecture even went so far as to assign to its highest 
points ail elevation of 10,000 feet. It Avas described as dividing Turkestan (q.v.) into 
two parts, and being connected Avith the Thian-shaii range and others farther north, as 
Avell as with the Hindu Kush on the south. Recent explorations have shown, liov^eA^er, 
that no such range exists, but that there is a lofty plateau Avhich in part corresponds 
to its supposed position. 

BOLSE'KA, an Italian t., in the province of Rome, about 20 m. n.n.Av. of the town 
of Viterbo. It is situated on the n. shore of the lake of Bolsena Quchh Voldnicum), on 
the road from Florence by Siena to Rome. It has now little more than 2000 inhabitants; 
but in early ages it was a place of great importance, forming one of the twelve Etruscan 
cities, under the name of Volsinii. When finally subjugated by the Romans (280 b.g.), 
as many as 2000 statues are said to have been taken from" it; but, though this is doubtless 
an exaggeration, Ave may gather from it that the Volsinians had achieved a high reputa- 
tion for Avealth and artistic skill. The Romans razed the Etruscan city to the gi’ouiid, 
but built another in its place, Avhich, howe\^er, is not much celebrated in history, except 
as the birthjjlace of Sejanus, tbe favorite and minister of Tiberius. Pliny records that 
it was the scone of supornatiiriii occurrences, king Porsenna having Jiere called do\Nm: 
fire from heaven to destroy a monster, Volta, that Avas ravaging the surrounding coun- 
try. In later ages, according to the traditions of the Roman Catholic church, a doubt- 
ing Bohemian priest was here convinced of the truth of the doctrine of traiisubstanlia- 
tion, by witnessing the fioAv of blood from the host he was consecrating; and in com- 
memoration of this supernatural occurrence, Urban IV. instituted the festival of the 
Corpus Domini. Raphael has immortalized the incident, lialf a mile from B. are a 
fcAV traces of the Etruscan city, and many fragments of the Roman one remain. The 
lake Bolsena is a fine expanse of water about '"10 m. long and 8 broad, but its shores 
afe very unhealthy. Tlie Marta riA^er carries its waters into the IVIediterranean. It has 
two islands, Biseiitina and Martaua, Avhich were favorite autumnal retreats of pope Leo 
X. Martana is famous as the scene of the exile and murder of the Gothic queen Am»' 
lasontha, by her cousin Thcodatus. 

BOLSWAED' (Lat. Bolverdd), an old t. in the Netherlands, province of Friesland, liot* 
15 m. s.w. from Leeuwarden. It is surrounded by a, high earthen wall and broad canal 
The church of St. Martin, in the Gothic style, is the largest and luuidsomest in Fries 
land. There are several benevolent institutions, and a grammar-school. Tbe trade is 
chiefiy in butter, cheese, and cattle. Ship-buildiiig, tanning leather, making brick and 
coarse pottery, spinning Avorsted, carding Avool, etc. , are the principal indiistnes. Pop. 
^70,5181. 

BOLTOK (-Le-1\Ioo'tis), an important English manufacturing town, in South Lan- 
cashire, on the Croal, 11 miles nortli-Avest of Manchester. It Avas celebrated as far hack 
as the time of Henry Vllf. for its cotton and its Avooleti raauufacturcs, introduced by 
Flemish clothiers iii the 14th century. Emigrants from France and the palatinate of the 
Rhine subsequently introduced new" branches of manufacture; and the improvements in 
cotton -spinning of the middle of tlie 18th c., rapidljMncreased the trade of the toA\m. 
Though Arkwright and Crompton belonged to B., the opposition of the "work ing classes 
long retarded the adoplioip in their native town, of their iiiAmiitions — the spinning- frame 
and the mule. B., containing more than 70 cotton mills, with 24 million of spindles, is 
now one of the principal seats of the cotton manufacture in Lancashire. Muslins, 
tine calicoes, quiltings, counterpanes, dimities, etc., are manufactured. There are 40 
foundries and iron- works, and numerous dye-works. The lexicographers Ainsworth and 
Lempriere Avere masters of B, grammar-s'chooL During the civil war, the parliament 
garrisoned Bolton. In 1044, it Avas stormed by the earrof Derby;, and after the battle. 
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2? Worcestej.^ that unfortunate 
Since 1838 it has returnc ‘ 
mines. Between B. and 
woxes, candlesticks, etc. 

BOLT-EOPS, in the ri; 
to strongtlien and 
position— a letch- 
edge, and a liead- 
head-rope. All the* cordai 
the bolt-rope. 

ship-biiildin 
^ther for bolting togethe 
the B. are of various siz' 
to tlie services to be rend( 

^“tee,” “calking,” “conicji 
m diameter, and from a i„„ lacnes i 
through the dead-wood and tlirough f 

timbers oi the ship. Some of the 
clinching, or forelocking. 

BOIirs (Gr. Soias, a clod or lump), 
to be swallowed at ; z 

& f BERNILUii " 

At ^4 he took orders and was 
uie philosophical faculty in Pra 
Roman Catholic ' 
met with much 
students’ societiei 
works were condemned at’Romc 
1 he remainder of his life he dpvi 


w as beheaded there. 
*s to parliament, r 
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jging of a ship, is the r '■* ^ ^ * 

prevent them from, tearing, it js oi ' 

-yope up the perpendicular edge of the sail 
;ppe along the top edge. Some sails, ow 
_ -.--.v*age employed in furling and unf 


. parish has immerous coal 
-1 is often made into snuff- 

rope to which the edges of sail; 

R is of three kind; 


'.s are sewn, 
, according to its 
a./f;(?z‘-rope along the bottom 

ng to their shape, have no 
irling the sail is fastened to 

0.. „ fcrZElUX” Z'Sv 

variously fashioimd, according 
leads are named “common,” ‘ ' saucer, ” “coll ^ 

-i B. vary from half an inch to nearly three inch m 

The longest a u 

10 knee of the head; others are used for .seeurinS 
■ble etc.; but the greater number penetrate thf 
>mallei are secured at the points by riveting, 

once; a B. diffi;m Vom a“pS in beLfiargfr 

Ited ti Vr" from his priestly funcSonk 

li He left 85 volumes ' on S’ 

olic dogmas, on mathematics, and on autoWograpfy’ 

jANds. ■■ , , , o r , , 

llC.teTfromTmmtr^^^^^^ It is.a hollow 

^les which work great havoc ff ordnance, and 

were formerly fired from mortars onlv^ 

^weeiithe B. and the mortar • i nt tit ^ ’ a 
pieces of artillery, tht mfme ^fell hf^^h^ shell-guns. 

The 13.inch B., which is substituted 

aonnl size used in ordinnw 
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Winch diffuses and which explodas on comin^ in contact 

®P®<^ies of the ^enus have no membranous wings beneath their 

}■ • < , _ ose ot tiie genus have. Both are found chiefly under stones Tiie 

naiives_^oi ijjngiancl. ■ Ihe most common English species is only about four lincj? 
ong. W mn loughly handled, it will make more than a dozen discharges in ranid sue 
cession. When the reservoir which contains the liquid is opened by Sc bn FfeS^ 
vesces and evaporates instantaneously. It changes blue vegetable colors tTre^ and th^ 
to yellow; produces shai’P pain wiien applied to the tongue; and leaves a vcllow snot 
upon Its surface, like that produced by a drop of nitric acid. ' ^ ^ ^ 

1 a fortress or fortified towmby means of shells red- 

A^T destroy the buildings, and Mil the neonle 

A. bonfljardment IS most likely to be successful when the place is destitute of bomb-nroof 
coyer; or when the governor is too humane to expose the unoffendmo- inhabitants to 
this dreadful ordeal ; or wdien the population is strong enough to coiiuSbI him to Aueld 
A bombardment requires little engineering science; whereas to reducerplace bA lAm 
lar siege lequires the aid of engineers to direct the attack against fortifications o-uns 
.and soldiery, leaving the inhabitants and buildings untouched. Military engineer'f a-en' 
■erally regard a it is especially directed 

then buildings, as a means of inducing or compelling the governor to surrender Hie 
place, and terminate tkeir miseries. In a welPdkend?d place, the solSers IhAammm 
mtion and the defense-works suffer comparatively little seeing that the\^ 
pn at pitching their terrible missiles into the heart of the place In modermtFmes a B 
IS, mostly adopted as an adjunct to a siege, distracting the governor by an incr^nt fire 
At Sebastopol, for instance, the mortars Ld slXAnb Fhe 
center of the city, to weaken the detense of the forts which were cannonaded bv the 
siege-guns. B. ns more trequently a naval than a military operation. The stores reatiired 
for a vigorous immense. Thus, in 1759, Rodney threw 20,000 shells and Carcasses 
lAn Saxe-Teschen threw 36,000 shot and shell into Lille in 

the "HI" Mannheim in 16 hours; and in 1807, 

rhe English thicw 11,000 shot and shell into Copenhagen in 3 days. 

BOMB AX. See Silk-cotton Tree. 

^ A; Hindustan, having its southern ex* 

tremity m la , 18^ 57' n., and long. 72° 52' e. It consists of two ro?ky ridges which 

tf A' "? A embankments against the tide. Its pildiHtions 

f course, aie scanty and unimportant. The rain-fall, with an annual me'^n of 80 inches' 
99-64, and in 1838, only 50.78. The temperature, raiml^;^ ttwcAn 7o' 
dunng the year, about 80°. The climate, at one time voiy im- 
healthy has latterly been so irmch improved by drainage and otlier appliances timt in 
Tn 150Q ^ w deaths is said very little to exceed that of London, 

mr capture of Goa. the Portuguese visited the island; and 

by lo30, they had made it their own. In 1661, they ceded it to Charles II. of Eivdand 

Iiifanta Catherine. In 1668, liis majestv granted 
Al - A company which, in 1685, transferred what was then 'itspHncipal 

piesideney to B. from Surat. The name of the island, though manifestly a corruption of 

i-cference to the goodness of tlie harbor, have cAvedits 
specific form to the Portuguese huon hahia. The bay towards the main-land, even in its 
presents one of the finest havens in India, more particularly as beim>- oiie 
■of thefevr on the e. side of the Arabian sea which are accessible during the s w 'rnon- 
FfAA 50sq.m., available for vessels of any burden, is sliel- 

teied on the m Irombay and Salsette, and on the w. by B. itself and its two insular 
appendages Old Woman’s isle and Colaba; and lastly, the open passage at thes., which 
thusmalps an entering wind of the monsoon already mentioned, is narrowed on the e 
by the island of Carauja. Art also has done much to aid nature. The island on the n 
and w.™ ail but Trombay, which, in fact, is itself inclosed—are welded into one bytlirce 

continuous breakwater, the light-house of Colaba 
lot) It. high, indicates to mariners the entrance of the port along a mdiiisof 20 miles. ' 

^ BOMBAY (Presidency) has become what it is mainly in theipresent century. Diirimi* 
ninety years, it was confined, Avith now and then a temporary and insignificant ex(‘e!>^ 
tion, to the island and the two rocky islets on the south. Even the adlacent islands 
such as Salsette and Caranja, were acquired only in 1775— the very year m which a 
;^imger presidency, after absorbing Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, annexed Benares 
^11 of tlic detached territory of Sinde, this presidency, reared princi- 

pally at the expense of .Mahratta dominion, physically divides itself into three parts : 
the two Concans, between the western Ghauts and the Arabian sea; the eastward slope 
of the western Ghauts ; and, to the n. of both these divisions, the alluvial tracts 
towards the mouths of the Taptee and the Nerbudda. Of these three regions, the first 
though m a higher latitude than the second, is by far the hottest — its temperature occa- 
sionally reaching 115”. The first two differ widely as to rainfall. In the Concans Itiq 
vapors^ the s.w. monsoon, intercepted by the mountains, have been knowm to \'icld at 
•three different places in the same year, 106, 130, and 248 in. ; while, almost as a neces- 
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f - 1 ?®,'® g?“®i'*‘Uy liable to suffer from droughts With 

and the expenditure about £1 nnffnhn about iilO.OOO.OOO 

and three couSrs su4ch howeve^^^^^ Tf ^ 

missions, and schools managed ^ a Lard of 

more numerous. The maiorhv nf thA oAitni.!!: matter being by lar the 

1872-78. the entire nuS ofschoolVw^^^^^^^ merely the vernacular tongues. In 
inspection, was 4088, with 218 486 punils ^The by government, or under its 

SOS candidates passed for admlsli™ ?flS 7 R Tn i“ 1«7; 

Bri^afo^S 

pSSralSBclSSsH 

railway in Hindustan was opened in B in 1858^ T^rLl f 

s*.ffsfr,.Tra 

has improved to the utmost ift? tibe_ iichest cotton-iields in India 

cheap labor and ready material. Government hafbeen ^Hhir^ ®“g'isb machinery to its 
public works. wovernment has been liberal in supplying money for 

SenTouSZtui£’ •*“?, -I,;', •• 

along with Colaba, may be reLfoed 2 a suh^L Woman’s isle, wlifch, 

the n, IS the much larger Black town* onri Kofi ’ European town; about a mile to 
racks and the railway terminus. The non bar- 

dense — as many as 81 persons on ‘m heterogeneous and 

1873, to 644, 40i TheS^ form ^ ^ inhabiting each house-amount!^] 
o0,000; and the rest are Mussulmans nn^f i ^ ""nf Parsecs number about 

Jews etc. Amid these Vmdous XL Indo-Portugu^; 

worshipers driven fipm their homes by descendants of fire- 

f Af ^ respectability and mfluence Tl^n Si ^ English, 

tact, stands forth, to sav nothino* of fnKio -v ’ Ine late sii Jamsetiee Jeeleebhov in 
chant-prince in enterpiSeLSjrBy t S faultleJmodcFof 

the introduction of the ship-buildincrLsiLL\n Ll“ *,““r P''‘toof ism ; and ever since 

by operatives of the same iLe has b^pn^ifTi® “ * *® Bowji family, a.ssisted chief v 

tant interests of the citv-MtVcL. rL f r® of one i the mos hn3 

the next subdivision, but likewise siverinL*^°-T'^'^’ *° noticed more at hir<>'c under 
battle ships, having’been' Sosd eSsfoed? dm Zk aL line of- 

yaid, which covers about 200 acres nt m Wtnt woik of Parsees. Besides (lie dnet 
worthy of note are the town M Lhforarv of ?L f ?"?’°Poan town, the objects mosi 
.«*e post-o(flce, and^^publie^Zl^"’ mint, cathedral. 






BOMBAY ARMY. See East Ihdia Abmt. 


to Calcutta, Madras^ 




BOMBAY BITCX. See Btjmmaloti. 


BOM MELEEWAAED, an island in Butcli Gelderland, formed by the Waal and Maas. 
It contains 12 parishes, is 16 m. in length, and its greatest breadth is 6 miles. Poi). 
19,056, two thirds of whom are Protestants. The district is extremely fertile and 
besides other farm produce, flax and hops are largely grown. Tne town of Bommel is. 
situated in the island, which contains many thriving villages. Fort St. Andre defends 
it on the e, , and Fort Loevesteen on the w. 

BO'NA, a seaport t, of Algeria, in. the province of Constantine, situated on a bay of • 
the Mediterranean, in lat. 36" 54' n., long. 7'^ 46' e., and known among the Arabs by the 
name of Beled-el-Areb. The town, divided into two parts, upper and lower B., is silni- 
ated in a beautiful, but unhealthy district, at the foot of a hill near the embouchure of 
^e Sebus; is surrounded by walls flanked with scjuare towers, and further defended by 
Fort Cigogne, on the top of the hill. Pop. ’72, 16,196. Since the occupation of B. bw 
tlie French in 1832, the town has been much improved, and has now good bazaars, shops, 
markets, reading-rooms, etc.; manufactures of tapestry, saddlery, and native clothing! 
and a trade in wool, hides, corn, coral, and wax. A telegraph cable was laid between, 
B. and Marseilles in 1870; and there is regular steam communication with France 
Algiers, and Tunis, Among the public buildings, the Catholic church, and the convent 
of the sisters of mercy, are most remarkable. IN ear B. a.re some scanty remains of the 
once famous city Hippo Regius, the favorite residence of the Numidian kings, and the 
episcopal see of St. Augustine, who died here in 430. This city was probably connected: 
with the ancient Aplirodidtivi (the present Bona) by a canal, of* which the outline may 
still be seen in a morass. Hippo Regius, in early Christian times, was the central station, 
of commerce and civilization in n. Africa, and was celebrated for its schools, theater, 
acqueducts, palaces, and temples, afterwards changed into chiirclies and monasteries. It. 
was totally destroyed by the Mohammedans under caliph Osinaii in 646. 

^ BO'KA, itself a Latin vocable, literally signifying ‘‘goods,” and often used in plead- 
ing, and otherwise teclinically to designate personal estate, has several applications in- 
the law of England, of wdiich the following are instances: Bona eonjiscata are for- 
feitures of lands and goods for offenses, and form a branch of the ordinary revenue of 
the crown. Bona mkahUm are cliattels to the value of 100.s'., or personal estate of dB5 or 
upwards, excepting in London, where the sum is £10. Where such small estate was in 
different dioceses or Jurisdictions, it was to bo proved in the prerogative court of the- 
archbishop of the province; and so late as the year 1847, an act of parliament was- 
passed (10 and 11 Viet. c. 98), by the 4th section of which it is enacted that the law of 
bona notabilia should be continued unaltered. But now, by the 20 and 21 Viet. c. 77, 
amended ])y the 21 and 22 Viet. c. 95, the whole jurisdiction and authority in relation to- 
granting administration is exercised hy the new court of probate. Bam mmntm, or 
stray goods, such as wrecks, treasure-trove, waifs, and estrays, contrary to the general 
rule, which gives such things to the Under— vest in the crown. Bona wamata are also 

f iven to the crown,— They con.sist of goods w^aived or thrown away by a thief in his. 
ight, for fear of being apprehended. 

BONA, Giovanni, 1609-74; an Italian cardinal, author of Be Fmieipm Vltm GhriM- 
mruB, and a work on the liturgy which is accepted as authority. He was also a co-worker • 
in the Acta Banctorum. 


Bona. , , 


BOMBAZINE IS a plain fabric of cloth, for dresses, in which the distinguishing char- 
^tcristic IS that the warp is silk and the weft worsted. The cloth has thus a bare look.. 
It IS ratlmi fine and light iii the make, and may be of any color; and is about 24 in. in. 
width. Ihe labric is now little used. It was extensively made, « and chiefly at Norwich, 
from about 1816. ^ > j 


BOMB LxlNCE, a sharp-pointed projectile used in whale fishing, charged like a 
grenade, and shot irom a musket, the slow fuse that explodes it being first lighted. Its- 
power IS sufficient to stun the whale. 

EOMB-PEOOE BBILDINCrS are military structures of such immense thickness and 
^rength that bomb-shells and cannon-balls cannot penetrate them. Two of the chief 
kinds will he found noticed under Casemate and Magazine. 

BOMB"¥ESSEL,^ The various kinds of B., homh-hctcJi, 'nioTiav-vessel. and niortaT-hoaL 
may all be conveniently described under Mortar-vessel. 

BOM'BYX. See Silk-worm. 

BOM JAEDIM (i.e.. Good Garden), a t. of Brazil, in the province of Ceara, 20 m. s. 
by e. irom Crato, in a rich and beautiful mountain valley. It is the center of an exten-- 
sive district, yielding mandioc> sugar, etc. Pop. 6000. 

BOMMEL (Butch, Zalt-Boeniel), a t. in the Netherlands province of Gelderland situ" 
ated on the Waal. The wide streets and houses, with gardens attaclied, give the town a 
pleasant appearance. Besides a large trade in farm produce, book-printing, making soap, 
beer, leather, nails, tinned pans, cigars, weaving silks, and ribbons, etc., are carried on. 
There is a Reformed, a Roman Catholic church, a synagogue, and grammar-school The 
former defenses are now promenades. Pop. 4282. B. is a station on the railwav from 
Utrecht to Bois-le-duc. *' 


:Boiiapart€. 


BO'KA BE'A (the good goddess), a mysterious Roman divinity, wlio is variously 
described as the wife, sister, or daughter of Faunus. She was worshiped at Rome from 
the most ancient times, hut only hy women, even her name being concealed from men. 
Her sanctuary was a grotto on Mons Averitinus, wliich. liad been consecrated to her by 
the virgin Claudia; her festival, however (the 1st of May), was not celebrated tliere, but 
iu the house of the consul, inasmuch as the sacrifices were then offered up for the whole 
Roman nation. The solemnities were perfoi'med generally by aristocratic vestals. At 
this celebration, no males were allowed to be present; even portraits of men were veiled. 
The wine consumed was called milk, in order that its name might not be discovered, 
and the vessel in wiiich it was served mellarmm. The symbol of the goddess was a ser- 
pent, indicating her healing powers, and certain herbs were sold in her temple. 

FI'DES, a Latin expression literally signifying good faith, enters largely into 
the consideration of legal questions, particularly matters of agreeinent,^ contract, dam- 
age, trusts, and other departments of the law; and in all of them it implies the absence 
of fraud, or unfair dealing or acting. This term, however, does not appear to occupy 
any formal or technical place in the law of England. It is the foundation of many just 
and enlightened maxims in the Roman Jurisprudence, which in this respect, as in luaiiy 
others, has been followed by the legal system of Scotland. In tlie law of that country, 
a person who possesses and enjoys property upon a title wliich he honestly believes to 
be good, although it may be bad, is protected against the consequences of this illegal posi- 
tion by his B. F., and he is entitled to retain the fruits or profits wiiich he has reaped or 
received during his occupancj^. But such R. A! ends wiicn the possessor 

becomes aware of the insufficiency of his title, wiietlier by private knowledge or other- 
wise. In the Scotch law, again, while R. R. gives no support to the parties, or either of 
them, in a second marriage, the first subsisting, it would, it is thought, have the effect 
• of rendering the children of such second marriage—that is, children born while the 
R. R. coniinneB— legitimate. The reason of this is, that legitimacy in Scotland is not 
the result merely of a lawful marriage, but may be otlicrwuse acquired; and no 

■ offense against the laws being intended by one or both of the parties, it is iriexpe- 
> dient to impose bastardy on the issue. The contract itself is null, because, otherwise, 

. a sanction would be given to bigamy. But the contract having been entered into 
in bona fide, the law considers that it ought to attribute to it all the effects of a valid 
marriage; and such appears to have been the Scotch law from very ancient times. The 
. law of England is not so indulgent, for there, children born under such circumstances 
would certainly be deemed bastards. See Bastahds, Bastardy; and see on the sub- 
ject of this article generally, CoitTRACT, Damage, Marriage, Guardian, Executor, 
Trustee. ■ — . 

The interpretation of the term hona fide tnmler has given no little trouble to 
the magistrates of Scotland in reference to the famous “.Forbes Mackenzie Act’’ 

'■•(TV.). 

BOETALI), Louis Gabriel Ambroise, Yicomte de, a celebrated publicist, was b. in 
1758 at Monna, near Milhau, in Aveyron. Compelled to emigrate during the French 
revolution, he joined the emigrant corps, and, wTen it was dissolved, removed to Hei- ' 

■ delberg, where he employed his pen in the composition of politico-philosophic works on 
behalf of monarchy. His first important work, IMorie du Pomoir Politique et EeUgieux 
(3 vols., 1796), was seized by the directory. It prophesied the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. Having returned to France, B. w^as induced to accept the patronage of the 
Bonaparte family, and in 1808 -was appointed minister of instruction. In 1816 — as 
deputy for his department— he voted with the ultramontane or theocratic party in 
the Ghambre Introu^able (q.v.), and was one of the most influential members of the 
chamber of deputies in abolishing the revolutionary law of divorce, against which 
he had written in 1806; in opposing all projects of electoral reform, the alienalicm 
of forests, the efforts to get rid of the Swiss mercenaries, the freedom of the press, 

■etc. In 1823, he was elevated to the peerage by Louis XVIII. The Julr revolution 
brought his public career to a close, as he refused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
new dynasty. He died at Monna, 1840. His most important writings are: Lk/hhUbn 
Pmmitme i‘o\^.. Par. 1802), and PecheTches PliUosophiques sur les Premiers OhjeU des 
Gonnamances Morales (2 vols., Par. 1818), which have been immensely applauded by Ids 

■ own party. Their non-agreement with the fundamental facts of history has been pi'oved 
by impartial criticism. His florid and incorrect style is often detrimental to bis logic; 

: and even his admirers must admit that Ins faith in papal infallibility, and his veueration 
' of the tTesuits, were carried beyond all reaisonable bounds. A complete edition of his 
works, in 12 vols., was published under his own supervision (Par. 1817-19), — His son, 
Louis Jacques Maurice B., archbishop of Lyons, 1889, made a cardinal in 1842, faith- 
adhered to his father’s political and religious principles. He died Feb. 

BONAPAETE (pron. in Ital. in four syllables ; in Eng. , usually in three), Family of. 
In the 13th c., and afterwards, several families named B. appear in Italian records — at 
Florence, San Miniato, Sarzano, and Genoa; and towards the close of the 15th c., a 
branch of the Genoese B. family settled at Ajaccio, in Corsica, where they occupied a 
•respectable position as patricians, padrs del commune or cittadini, in the middle of the 
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16tli century. In tlie lBtli c. j tills fainily was represented By tliree male descendants, all 
residing at Ajaccio; tlie archdeacon, Liicien B. ; Ms brother, Napoleon B.; and their 
nephew, Charles. — ChxIBLES Bonapabte, father of the emperor Napoleon, was born. 
Mar. 29, 1746; studied law at Pisa; and married in 1767— without the consent of his 
uncles— a beautiful young patrician, named Letizia Bamolino. In 1768, he removed 
with his family, accompanied by his uncle Napoleon, to Corte, in order to assist gen. Paoli 
in defending the island against the French invasion. As the French prevailed, and 
further re.^lstance was useless, Charles B, attached himself to the French interest, and in. 
1771 was included by Louis XY. in the election of 400 Corsican families to form a 
nobility. In 1773, through the influence of Marboeuf, governor of Corsica, Charles B. 
was appointed royal counselor and assessor of the towm and province of Ajaccio. In 
1777, he wais a member of the deputation of Corsican nobles to the court of France. * In 
tills capacity iie resided for some time in Paris, where he gained for his son Napoleon, 
through the interest of count Marboeuf, a free admission into the military school at 
Bricnne, In 1779, he returned to Corsica, and in 1785 went to Montpellier, for tlie henelit 
of his health, where he died of cancer in the stomach, Feb. 24, 1785. He was a man of 
prepossessing exterior and amiable character. By his marriage with Letizia, he left 
eight children: Joseph B., king of Spain; Napoleon (q.v.), emperor of the French*-, 
Lvicien B., prince of Ganino; Maria Anna (afterwards named Elise), princess of Lucca, 
and Pionibino, wife of prince Bacciochi ; Louis B., king of Holland; Carlotta (afterwards- 
named Marie Pauline), princess Borgliese; Anuunciata(afteiwards named Caroline), wife 
of Murat, king of Naples; Jerome B., king of Westphalia. These members of the B. 
family, with the children of Beauharnais (q.v.), adopted by the emperor Napoleon w’hen. 
he married Josephine, are distinguished as the NapolemvidcB of modern Frencii history.. 
By a decree of the senate, Nov. 6, 1804, the right of succession to the throne wms restricted 
to Napoleon and his brothers Joseph and Louis, with their off spring. Lucien and Jerome 
were excluded on account of tlieir unequal marriages. Napoleon intended to give the 
right of succession also to Lucien, by the additional act of April 2-2, 1815; but this wms. 
never concluded. As Josepli, the eldest brotiier of the emperor, had no son, the descend- 
ants of Louis became nearest heirs to the throne.— Mabia Letizia Bamolino, mother of 
Napoleon L, lived to see her family placed on the thrones of Europe, and also witnessed 
their downfall. She was born at Ajaccio, Aug. 24, 1750. After the death of her bus- 
baml, she lived for some time in Corsica, and in 1793, wdien the island came uuder* 
British rule, removed with her family to Marseilles, where she lived in poverty, mainly 
su|){.)orted by the pension given to Corsican refugees. After her son became first consul,, 
she removed to Paris, and when her son was crowned in 1804, received the title madame’ 
mere. A brilliant court-household was given to her, which, however, was never pleas- 
ing to her modest tastes. Remembering former adversities, and foreboding reverses of 
tlie splendid success of her sons, she was prepared for all that followed. After the- 
downfall of Napoleon, Letizia lived with her step-brother,, cardinal Fesch, in winter at 
Borne, and in sanimer at Albano, and submitted to her' change of fortune with remark- 
able dignity. She died Feb. 2, 1836, leaving a considerable; property, the result of saving: 
habits during prosperity. 

Bonapabte, Joseph, eldest brother of Napoleon, was h, at Corte, in Corsica, Jan. 7, 
1768, and was educated at Autun. On the decith of his father, he returned to Corsica,, 
exerted himself to support the younger members of the family, and removed with them, 
to Marseilles in 1793. In 1797 he was elected a member of the council of flve hundred, 
and in the same jmar was sent as ambassador from the republic to Rome. In 1800, after* 
he had proved his ability in several offices of state, he was chosen by the first consul as. 
plenipotentiary to conclude a treaty of friendship with the United States of Nortii 
America. He signed tlie treaty of peace at Luneville, Feb. 9, 1801, and that of Amiens, 
1802; and with Cretet and Bernier conducted the negotiations relative to the coneordat 
After the coronation of Napoleon, new honors fell to the share of Joseph B., who was. 
made commauder-in-chief of the army of Naples; in 1805, ruler of the Two Sicilies; 
and in 1806, king of Naples. Though, during Ms reign, some beneffeial changes of 
government were effected — such as the abolition of feudality, the suppression of con- 
vents, the formation of roads, the repression of banditti, the organization of laws, etc. — 
yet these reforms were not managed judiciou.sly; and the collision that frequently 
occurred between his own humane endeavors and the reckless promxitings of his imperial 
brother, who looked upon Naples simply as a province of the French empiiB, exposed 
only too well to the Neapolitans the weakness and dexiendence of their new sovereign. 
But, in trutli, he was far too fond of the fine arts to be a vigorous ruler in stormy times; 
and lie is accused of leaving affairs too much in the hands of his minister, the subtle 
Salioetti. In 1808, Jose|)h B. was summarily transferred by his brother to tlie throne of 
Spain, and Murat took his jilace as king of Naples. For Joseph, this was no favoraWe 
change: he found himself unprepared to cope with the Spanish in.surgeiits, and after the- 
defeat of the French at Vittoriii, he returned to Ms estate at Morfontaine, in France. In 
1813, when Napoleon recognized Ferdiu and YIL as king of Spain, Joseph B. refused, 
at first to abdicate, though he had many times before implored his brother to release him 
from his royal chains; but he soon submitted, as in all other matters, to the emx>eror’s will. 

After the battle of Waterloo, he accompanied Napoleon to Rochefort, whence they 
intended to sail separately for North. America. In Ms. last interview with Napoleon,, 
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Joseph generously offered to giye up the vessel hired for his own escape, but meanwhile 
Aapoleon had determined to siiiTender himself into the hands of the Engiisli. After a 
residence of sonae years at Point Breeze, in New Jersey, United Slates, where he einiiloyed 
himself in agriculture, and was highly esteemed by his neiglibors, .losepii B. came 
to England in -1832, having previously, on lienring of the July revolution, written 
a letter to the house of deputies, in which he advocated the clainis of his nepliew tlm 
late emperor of Prance, and in 1841 was allowed to return to his wife, who had remained 
in italy since 1815. He died in Florence, July 28, 1844, Joseph was the only one of 
.hi 3 brothers for whom Napoleon professed to care anything. He was a handsome intel- 
iigent-lookin^ man, distinguished by the elegance of his manners and conversation ifis 
wile, Julie Marie Clary, born Dec. 26, 1777, was the daughter of a wealthy citizen of 
iUarseiJles, and the sister-in-law of Bernadotte, king of Sweden. She wiw» a quiet 
unambitious woman, with no taste for the splendors of royalty, which fell to her share 
during a few weeks only at Naples, for she never went to Spain. Ill health appears to 
have prevented her accompanying her husband to America. She died in Florence April 
1 * ? with Joseph B., she had two daughters—l. Zeuaide’ Ohar- 

loUe Juhe, born July 8, 1801, died 1804, who became the wife of Lucien B.’s son the 
prince of Canmo; 2. Charlotte Napoleoue, born Oct. 31, 1802, died Mar. 3, 1839 who 
S' 17 I 83 T Holland. Her husband died 

■irx Lxjcien, prince of Canino, and brother of Napoleon, was born at Aiaccio 

received his education in the college of Aiitun, the military school at 
_ Kisdig gradually from one office to another, he was 
^ foi the department Liamone, and, in the council of five hundred, siioke 
of State-property, and formed a party favorable to Uw views of 
Shortly before the 18th Brumaire, he .was elected president of the 
bundred, and was the hero of that day. During the ferment which fol- 
th^ entrance, Xucien left his seat, mounted his horse, and riding through 

the ranks of the assembled troops, called upon them to rescue their general from 

minister of the interior, he was active in the eneourage- 
■ science, and organized the prefectures. As ambassador to 

Madnd, 1800, he contrived to gain the confidence of king Charles IV. and his favorite 

So^court of then been exercised at 

tuc couitot Spain. , It is said that for his services in the treaty of peace conelndpfl 
between Spam and Portugal, Sept. 29, 1801, he received 5,000,000 VuL. 
in wwnvn? nU**!** oppositiott to Napolcou’s progress towards monarchy involved Lucien 
bv nt’iinv c with his brother; and their quarrel was Lought to an taue 

* second uiarnage against the views of Napoleon. On coudition that he 
would divorce his wife, the crowns of Italy and Spain were olfered to lS ■ bn Up 
oV “ retirement at liis estate of Canino, in the province 

sxt Jsis? 

ss; .7S£i^“SiS‘TjirL.ii8S“r,S^^ f 1“ 

f amp is supposed to be the author; is an ratrustwor C w v ‘‘e Beau- 

father of a numerous family In 1795 Iip "was the 

eitizen of St. Maximin Afer her dSuh b^ daughter of a 

broker, Madame jSrth^, 4o was hi^survi^^^^^^ of a stock- 

daughters — Charlotte, born 1796 died 186’. -KrUn m . ■ ^ ®airiage, he had two 

Chi-Tstine, born 17987 dted l^T who “d 

then lord Dudlcy-Stuaxt Bv^s second Swedish count named Posse, and 
4aughter, Letizil B., born 1804 S 18^ the eldest 

Wyle, an Irish gent eman : bS k Sebarstiii 5 (afterwards sir) T. 

%^ktgr,.emmf B., dSikSenrhrbrXtrt^J fo7/o^^rJai\rk" 
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1806, and died soon after her marriage with the marchese Plonorati. — The third 
daughter, Alexandrine Marie B., born in 1818, married, in 1836, count Vincenzo Yalentini 
de Oanino, and gave liirth to t^yo yens and one daughter. — Coustanze, the youngest 
ilaiigiilor of Luclen 11., was born in 1823. — Charles Lucien Jules Laurent B. (eldest son 
of Lucien B.), prince of Canino and Musignano, was born at Paris in 1803. He never 
exhibited any inclination for political life, preferring the more quiet and wholesome 
pursuits of literature and science. He acquired a considerable reputation as a naturalist, 
and especially as a writer on ornithology . He died 29th July, 1857. He was a member 
of the princix)al academies of Europe and America. His chief publications are a con- 
tinuation of Wilson’s Orrdpiology and the Iconogrcijia deUa Faima lialica . — 

The second son, Paul Marie B., born in 1806, took a part in the Greek war of liberation, 
and died by the accidental discharge of a pistol, 1827.— The third son, Louis Lucien 
B., born Jan. 4, 1813, has distinguished himself by his studies in chemistrv, mineralogy, 
and languages.— Pierre Hapoleon B., the fourth son, born Sept. 12, 1815, passed through 
many changes of fortune in America, Italy, and Belgium, returning to France after the 
catastrophe of 1848. In 1871, he shot a journalist, Victor Hoir, for which he was tried 
the same year at Tours, and acquitted of the charge of murder, but condemned to pay 
£1000 to Victor Hoir’s relatives.— The youngest son, Antoine B., born Oct. 31, 1816, 
lied to America after an affair with the papal troops in 1836, and returned to Prance in 
1848, where he was elected into the national assembly, 1849, but retired from politics 
in 1851. 

Bonapakte, Louis, third brother of Napoleon, was b. Sept. 2, 1778, and was edu- 
cated in the artillery school at Chalons, where he imbibed anti-republican principles. 
After rising from one honor to another, he was made king of Holland, 1806; biit, in fact, 
he was never more than a French governor of Holland, subordinate to the will of his 
brother. Amid all the faults which marked his reign, it must be remembered to his 
advantage that on several occasions he firmly withstood the demands of France; that he 
replied to one requisition by saying that, since he had been placed on the throne of 
Holland, he had “become a Dutchman;” that he nobly refused to accept the tendered 
crown of Spain; and lastly, that he did not enrich himself during his reign. After the 
restoration of the house of Orange, Louis considered himself free from all responsibility, 
and returned to Paris, Jan. 1, 1814, where he was coldly received by the emperor. After 
living for some years in Rome— where he separated from his wife— he removed in 1826 
to Florence, where he lived in retirement. On the escape of his son, Louis Napoleon, 
from the prison of Ham, the ex-king of Holland was removed as an invalid to Livorno, , 
where he died July 15, 1846. Louis B. was the writer of several works: Marie, ou le$ 
Ilolhridakei^, 1814, a novel, giving some sketches of Dutch manners; UocmnenU 
n(jae8, e(c., me U Gamer nernentde la IloUande (3 vols., Loud. 1821); Ilistoire du Parlertamt 
Anglaw, 1820; and a critique on ]H. de Norvins’s liisiory of Fapoleon. Louis B. was 
married in 1802 to Hortense Beauharnais, daughter of gen. Beauharnais (q.v.) by his 
wife Josephine, afterwards empress of the Prencli, As this marriage was wholly a 
mutter of submission to his brother’s will, and put aside a former engagement, it natu- 
rally encted in unhappiness and .separation 

Tile amiable and accomplished HoeteisSE , Eugenie Beauharnais, the adopted 
daughter of Napoleon, queen of Holland, and co*untess Bt. Leu, was born in Paris, April 
10, 1783. Aftcn- the execution of her father, she lived* for some time in humble circum- 
stances, until Napoleon’s marriage with Josephine. 7.n obedience to the plans of her 
st(q->-fatber, she rejected her intended husband, gen. Desaix, and married Louis B, in 
1802, In 1814 she was the only one of all the Na-poleonMa: who remained in Paris. After 
the imndred days, she visited Augsburg and Italy, and then fixed her residence at Arenen- 
b^-g, a maitsion in the canton" Thurgau, wliere she lived in retirement, sometimes 
spending a winter In Italy. In 1831, when her two sons Irad implicated themselves in 
the Italian insurrection, the countess traveled in search of them through many dangers, 
and found the elder deceased, and the younger, the late emperor of tljo French, ill "at a 
place lu'ar Ancona. Returning wdtli her son to Paris, she was pleasantly received by 
Louis Fliilippe and by Casimir Perier, but was obliged, irrthc course of a few weeks, to 
remove with lier son to England. After some stay" there, she removed to her country- 
seat, Arenenberg, wdierc she died, after severe suffering, Oct. 3, 183L find wars buried 
near the remains of her mother, Josephine, at Ruel, near Paris. She "was the authoress 
Cki La 'Heine Hortense en Halle, en France, et en Angleterre, pendant VannM 1831, and 
w'rote several excellent songs. She likewise composed some deservedly popular airs; 
among others the well-known Parlant pour la Syrie, which the late emperor of the 
Frf/nch, with a delicate union of political tact and filial pride, made the national air of 
France. Of her three sons, the eldest, Napoleon Louis Charles, born 1803, died in 
cliildbood, Mar. 5, 1807. The second, Louis Napoleon, born 1804, crown-prince of 
Holland, married his cousin Charlotte, daughter of Joseph B., and died at Forli, Mar. 
17, 1831. The third, Charles Louis Napoleon, became emperor of the French. See 
Louis Nai'oleon. 

Bonaparte, Jerome, youngest brother of Napoleon, was h. at Ajaccio, Nov. 15, 
1784. After receiving his education in the college at Juilly, he served as naval lieut, in 
y-ie expedition to Hayti. When war .broke out between France and England in 1808, 
Jerome was cruising 0 (ff the West Indies, but he was soon compelled to take refuge in 
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“ America, he married Elizabeth Patterson daimbte^ 
of a merchant m Baltimore, Dec. 37, 1808. Subseauentlv he wis emnlnx-ivi , 

In“thp*war w?/‘‘p ^-“oese prisoners who had been captured by the dVof^hdere ' 
In the war uitli Prussia, he commanded, in concert with c:eii. Vandamme thp Tat +V 
corps in Silesia, and on tlie 1 st Deo., 1807, was made king of Westplialia He was ree 

PT,P- in Ipiendor, caring ven- little fn^ 

jjOvernment, not even taking the pains to acquire the vernacular lanoMi'Kpp nf tho 
try. Afterthe war with Austria, the finances of Westpo rt ^ 
plunder, and extravagance, as well as war>exDenditiire weiV hniml 
condition The battl? of Leipsic broughfrii?rcdgroi^e«mic t “ T wif e 

of 18 W It T’rWp“ “ Switzerland, at Griltz, and in\he heginnin® 

01 isio, at irieste. He was made a peer when IShmoleoTi rpfiimnri f»vv>v^ Pif f 
.toughtby theside of the emperor at Ligny and at Waterloo VHei fr^ 

cat on, he left Paris June 37,‘ and visited Keria“d Austria but ulS n eif.t 

bf the chZptof peersXt was '^ifterS S-antef and afthe P^'’ 

His manuge with Iblizaheth .Patterson havin" been declaiYMl tmli Titt- i 

‘H zss=„r r .ri 

tvfc ls» 

his presidency The voun«-er ^nn ' ^caiit of Louis isapoleon during 

Trieste, Sept 9, 1833,^ pas^d Ids B., born at 

Wiirtemberg, 1837; afterwards tnvplprf in oi! the military service of 

banished from France, 1845 on account nf hi/rrft Europe; and was 

He returned to Paris with his father 1847 the republican party, 

the legislative national assUwy^ £ 

battles of Alma and Inkermann the division of reserve at th® 

Clotilde, by whom he has two sonci niarried the princess, 

declared in 1870, Prince N proceeded on^a When war with Prussia was- 

Florence, but failed to obtainhe efoper^^^^^^^ at 

of the empire he took up his residenc?fn InSu?, his cousin. After the fall, 

F vjuiA up ins lesiacnce in England, but returned to France in 1872. 
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Prince Liieien Bonaparte names tlie followin'^ "wlio, 1880, are in order of siiccession 
1. Cardinal Bonaparte. 2. Kapolcon Charles, brother of the cardinal, b. Loui;^ Lncien 
4. Pierre I^apoleon. 5. Jerome, gniiulson of Jeroirie, th£^ youngest hrolner ot JNuprJeon, 

BONA'SIA, a genus of gallinaceous birds of ibe grouse ((|.y, ) family or 
perhaps more properly only a sub-genus of g’rou le (ZcZ/v/yh distinguislu^d by liaving tlie 
toes and the lower part of the hirsiis {or shank} destitute ot feathers; aL'-o by the 
elongated feathers of the upper part of the head.^ 1‘othi.s genus belongs tlielni/.el giaaise 
of the continent of Europe {Idmo hoMniii of Liniueusj, a spiries lUdeh, altlHumh not 
found in Britain, is very widely distributed from t^iberia to Africa, and llirfuigiiout that 
contiuent. In size, it scarcely 'excx*eds tlie. common v^artridge, is prettily nun tied vutlj 
irru}^ and reddish-browm, and lias a black band near llie extreinily oi tfa* latrral t;o]- 
feathers. It loves the deepest solitudes of foiesis. The eggs are 12 to IH in number. 
The tlcsli of this bird is iiigbly prized, and German eticpietle lias long a -signed it a place 
above all other dishes at the tables of pianci'S, as the only dish v hieb^ oaay tie serv(>d 
twice in succession, — Another species of lb is the ruffled grou.'^c'ol America (/>. 

01' tdrnn utnhdln^), known also in some parts of the Lnitial Slates by tiie names oi pheas- 
ant and partridge. It is nearly equal in size to the ])la<‘k-(‘oek of Europce l^e.-ddcs 
haviua' the feathers of theuptier ]n\rt of the head ebmgated, the male has a large ^lioulder- 
tu ft on each .side. This bird is foiind in almost all imrt.s of Abirlh AuH-riea, from ibe 
gulf of Alexico to Hudson'.s bay. and from tbe Atlantic to tin' ihieific (mean. It is polyg- 
unions, and in spring the males make a noise called Iw ra'jhd clapping of their 

wings, to attract the atteutipn of the other S(‘X, whilst they also slrul with ere^-lc-d rnit 
and tail, and with wings depre.s.sed, after llie manner of tlie turkey -ecK'k. At this time 
the}' have fierce battles with one another, and ad\antage is sometinns taken (J‘ their 
jealous pugnacity to attract them, nithin sliol, by an imilalion of their drum.ming, 
accomplished by means of a bladder and a stick. Tbe nest is i'orrm d (,n the giound in 
tlie woods, often under a bu.sii, and o to 12 eggs are laid in it. Tin* fh '-h of tine ruffled 
grouse is much esteemed, and the market. s of the American cities and ton ns are well 
supplicMl with it In the ■winter mouths. — It seems ]>rol)able that b(»ih these speeit*s fd' B. 
migiit bo easily introduced into Britain, and they would be very desirable additions to the 
game of wo()ds and plantations. 

BO'NAS'US, or Bonas'sus. See Bison. 

BONAraifTIT'EA, Saint, one of the most eminent Catholic flieologliins, n'ul 

name was John of Fidanza, wuis b. in 1221 at Bagnorea, in Tusc-any, In 1248, lie liecame 
u Franciscan monk; in 1258, a tlu‘o]ogieal teacher al Paris, 'wheni he bad .studi(d; and 
in 125(5, general of his order, which h(‘ governed .<>^trietly, but aO'eelioTiately. ’Tlie intiin 
eiice of liis character now began to penetrate the ehurcVi; and it was mainh tlirough his 
ehxpient persuasion that the tliiTerenees which had sprung u}‘» among llu" cardinals oh 
the death (.d‘ Clem (uit IV. in 12b8 were reconciled, and all imlneed to unite in electing 
to the papal dignity Teduldu.s Visconti {Gr(\gory X.). dlie new liOjje eri'afed B. 
of Aibaiio, and cardinal in 1278, when lui aireom]>arded Gregory (o the council (d Lyon, 
wiiere he died, July 15, 1274, from slieev ascetic (‘xlinustlom lie was honored with a 
sx^lendid Tuimral, whicii wms attemleii by the i) 0 [se, the king, and all tin* eardlmds. 

On ac(;mint of his uns]>oU(xl clmracter from (‘arliest youth, as well as ibe miracles 
ascribed to him, he (.mjoyed, even during hi.s bfedime, opeeia! vcm.-ralion. Danfe, who 
w’roie shortly after, places him among the saints of hls Pnrudiso; in M82. be w:ts for- 
mally canonized by Si.xtus IV. : and in 1587, was ranked by Sixlu^ V. as the sixth of 
the great doctor.s of the church. The religious I'crvoi' of Jii.s'styk' proefired for him ?lie 
title of theior and his own onb-r are as proud of lifm as tbe DonT’nieans are 

of Thomas Aquinas. A great part of his writings is devoteffl to the prals(! of ids order, 
and to the defense of AFanciatry, celibacy, tran.^'uh.'-ianlialion, communion in otw kind, 
and other d(x:trin(^.s and praetmes of tlie middle age.s, which lie atte'mpl.^ to deal with in 
a plulosophical mann(*r. Ills most important works, tin* Htu riJotiHimu and i't /P/Vo/y ?//////?,, 
are properly text-hooks on dogmatics. Unfortunately, his efforts to I'hiioHiplnze tin* 
church cre(‘(l and that deep mysticism in which his spirit reveled, make him oFttoi 
obscure and unintelligible even in bis most popular (rea(i.M\s. AVith B. tiu'ology is the 
goal of all art and science; and in his KiKeraruntf JZ/v^Z/.v as abo in Ids 

Artifiuiiii Thcpfoglmu, he represents union with Gobi, to which the soul attains tiirovigh 
six stag(^s, as the highest good. He did more than any olh<w of tbe early llu'ijlogiuns to 
give a s(uenlifie form to the mystical theology. l\\^ JfihdH 'paupvnnu, ov ''' ymyv man’s 
Bible,” is a mystieoydlegone explanation of the plain contents of the .sacred Imoks for 
the benefit of the laity. In warmth of religious feeling, Iiowevtjr, and in ilu' ]H'aeti(*al 
teiidenc;jr of Ids ethics, be farexeids the hair-splitting sehola.stic.s, in bis commentary 
on the 8ti)denilm of Peter the Lombard, he acutely argued against tbe eternity of tbe 
■world, and also advanced some original proofs of the immortnlltv of tbe soul. The 
’Hiost complete edition of his works appeared at Rome (8 vols, 1588-S6}. 

BOKAT'ENTURE, a co. in the province of Qiieliee, Canada, on the bay of Cliabuirs., 
separated from New Brunswick by the Alistouche and Ristigoiichc rivers: 3290 so m.\ 
,pop.71, 15,928. Capital, New Carlisle. " ^ 
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BOITA VISTA, ti lifij- and cape on tlic e. coast of ISTewfoLmdland, hi lat. 48" 42' n., 
and long. 53" 8' ivest. 

BOl'CHAMP, Charles Melchior xIrthur, Marquis de,.one of. tlie.lbravest leaders of 
t].\e \ eiideaii party in the civil ivar consequent upon the French revolution, ivas Ijorii at 
Jouverdeil, in the old province of Anjou, xMay 10, 1760; took xiart, like many young 
Fiinu'h ohicers, ill the American war of liberation; -and Avhon he returned to" France, 
w;!S made capiaiin Of strong royalist principles, lie looked with disfavor on the revo- 
lat ion. A tier living for some ly months in solitude, he allowed himself, to be chosen 
lead(M’ of the Anjou insurgemts. The army of La Vendee would have been moi*e formid- 
able if P>.’s tacli(‘.s had been adoxded, but this was not done until it was too late. In 
the sanguinary eneouiiler at Chullet, Oct. 17. 1793, B. received a fatal shot in the breast, 
ami whem his followers vowed to avenge his death on oOOO republican pri.'aoiiers, the 
dying licro exclaimed; “ hip; ire your prisoners. I command it.” This last command, 
was obeyed.” 

BOOT, in masonry, is the connection csttihlished among tlie stones or bricks in a wall, 
by dispo.”dng them so as to ovcrlat) one another. See Bihcklaying. 

BONB, in law, is an insti'umenl on slamxied paper, by whicli the party granting it 
bec(im(‘.-: Ixamd to pay a sum r>f money, or ipcrfoi-m any "act or duty, accosting to the 
terms td' agreement, in England, a B. is said to lie an instrument under seal, wlierelty 
om^ perso!! beconn's liound to another for the payment of a sum of money, or for the 
performance of any other act or tiling. The person wlio is thus hound "is called the 
obligor, and lie to wiium the B. is given, the obligee; and tliis obligation may he either 
by (U’ to one or seveiad persons. Tlic B. may he unconditioinil simidy for tiie payment 
of momw, or it may lie accompanied wlt’n "a condition, thic performance of which is 
secured by a, peuallsR but -in any event, tiic debt created by a E. is of the high nature 
of a A7^o’,vd/// di /V dp V.), 

The of a good B. are as follow; 1. The B. must h;ive an f.*l>hg-or and 

ohligi'C. In regal d to sjicli 'pairties, it is to he (»hservcd that in general no person who is 
under any legal disiibility to conlAict, can liei'ome an obligor, tbougii it is otherwise of 
an obligee, 'rims, B. by !\ married woman neither binds lierseif nor licr husband, but 

ab.'.oiuteiy \'(dtl. Tins is a ru](% however, which is liable to some qualifications. See 
Hi suand and Wife. Mor can an infant bind himself, unJess tlie B. be for necessaries. 
But altliuugli a, married woiiuni is iucap;d)le of cxecuiiiig a B., yet one given to iier is 
valid, and ihc mteu'sl in it Will v(*st in her ImsbamI, uilliout w]iO?-e c.omairrence in its 
a(;cej>t:iuce imh-ed the B. will lose its force. In the samie W'ay, ti B. may he given to au 
infant, a hmalic, or an alien, 2, 'I he next recpii.dle of a B. is, that it inust siaie the pre- 
cise sum in wijidi the ohbgor is bound; any omission in tins respect will invalidate the 
indrumeiit. If, hjjivevcr, the sum l)e merely errornsjusly stahnl, the courts will make 
the necessary correction, and construe the B. so as to give eilcct to the inlention of the 
parties In [>ractice, llu? sum staled is ginKu-ally dimhle (ite sum intended to he secured 
— the exce-s bciiig meant to cover tlie interest and ;uiy costs. 3. A B. must he so 
Ci-Xpre.s-'.c*d as to (;n.*ate a clear legal obligation. But for tins puipt^se no pjjirticular form 
of words is necessary ; .any mod'' of expression by wliich the Inlention appears, will suillce. 
A B., again, may b<‘ in the hist or third xieVson, only it must be expressed i,n ihe 
English ianguaige, ami not in Ixatin or Preneh. 4. I'hcB. must be duly executed. Such 
exi'cution, in gciu'ral, is the same as that of deeds, liie scaling being the essential solem- 
nity; and a.ithre.igh it is usual for the obligor to sign the B., his sigiiatuix*. is not.neces- 
saay to ii.s validify. Tisei] the B. must la* delivered, Imt il need not he daUM; a B. lias 
evi'u Ijccn held gor^d, though it Ikr]' a. false oi‘ impossPole date, on the principle tliat 
dccfis min* cfi’cct from, and have relation to, the time of their delivery, ami not in nd’er- 
yiee to their dale. 8uch. in gema'al, is the form and structure of an English B., and it 
is used in an inliidh.* variety (jf {'ontracls. 

in Scotlami. tlie B. — ]>er.'5on:d B., as it i.s called — dhTers in several Tf^^nts of form 
froisi ih<* Eimii^h instrument, its gcmeral striuhure is dilhu'c'nt, and it is e.xccuted in a 
difeVrent ncuuu*!*, with miicli solemnity and particularity, hut witlumt scaling; it does 
not hc:u‘ to h(* for double (he sum due, or any sum other than the (correct one, which It 
Stall'S wli’n pn*ci-;ion. wiili a ]i((uidate p(‘na!ty, 'wliich is usually one fifth of the principal 
sum; ami il must hava* a /joer date and be very sj)ecit]c in nil its (h*t,ails. As in English 
praciicc, then* are in Scolland two klmls of these instruments: first, bonds for money 
simply; and w'condly, bonds for the performance and acconipli.shnu'iit of some act, of, 
as they arc called in Scotch practice, bonds ((cl facta pemtauda. 

A mortgage' ever land or other rc'al estate* is also in Secjtlaiul in the form of a B., by 
which name, fmh'ed, the, mortgage is technically dc.scribed. Thus, there is the hcriiahle 
Jl, and the /?. and (hfipoHiiion /n sfcnn'h/. the latter being the more modern hu-rn. By 
these mortgage bonds, tlie borrow'd* not only ])ecomeB personally hound in the rc'payment 
of dm loan, hut '*iii furl tier security and more sure iiaymenBMie also conveys *io the 
knder the land, or oiher real prof)eily, its<*lf, on which the sum is to be made a charge, 
witli, in a certTun event and under 'certain conditions, a power of sale, by means of 
which th(‘ cH'ditor. on the deblor’s default, may recover Ids money. Tlien? are, In Eng- 
land, ])onds ])y w'hi(*h expectant heirs may operate on their reversions, and these are 
called po.s'f obit Innah, 



Bond. 

Bone. 
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According to the law of both countries, certain bonds are void; such as a B. condb 
tioued eitiior to do something wlucli the law eonsiders wrong in itself, or wldcli is ]( <’-nliv 
prohibited, or to omit doing something which is a duty, or to encourage llui i)erronmtiif4 
01 anything which is in the nature of a crime or oiTeoso against the law. In like itian- 
ner, bonds to procure marriage, called marriaa'c Inocagc bonds, or to restrain rnarri4ov. 
or tor immoral considerations, or iu rcslruinr of trade, are void. A B., hown^-er vvlv 
be valid in part, or void in part, if such parts are separable. See iloiiXGAcu.n Budo ion 

Bonds TO pnocuKB Mariiiage, SiuiciAi/rv 

BOiSip, in law is simple or conditional, tlie latter being generally used Ti 
must ne m wntmg, and signed, and should be sealed. The cou(lhi(;;i is Ur. vital pan 
1 ? amount to lie paid or tlio thing to i)e done, and no persfni 
can take the beneht of a B. except the partic-s named therein, save in the case of a B 
given by an officer for the pei-formance of duty. If a B. runs to several ixTsons ioinllv* 
ail must 1 Gin in suit for breacli, althougli tiie conditions may not ala!] alfoct .s<ane ()f 
1 a surety on a B. is not limited toBie ponahv, ])ut .may 

Dc;y ond as far as necessary to include interest from the tiiiKi of default. A B. dormanl i or 

rc(;overcd, the presumption being tliat it has btsm sthis- 
f m 11‘aker of a L. hinds himself without adding “heirs/' the heirs cannot be 

held, but the executors and administrators are liable. 

BOND, a CO. in s.av. Illinois, intersected by the St. Louis, Taiiclalia and Davp 
bmTt sq.m.; pop. ’70, 13,503, in ’80, 14,878. It is a prairie anrl 

Green vif r' ^ ’ producing coreal.s, and having coal mines. Co. scat 


BOND, George Phillips, 1S25-G5; son of William Crancli, and his assistant in the 
observatory succeeding to full cliarge on his father’s death, ile puhlisluHf a 

^ q ^if Saturn, and jsaniiciitf^ of tho OHnis IhnH rion oud 

That satellite and the 81h of Saturn were diWovm^rffi^^ 

htm a gold Sd ■■ society seat 

BOND, TiroMAS Emerson, d.d., 178'3-18oC; a physician, editor, and minister 1) in 
Baltimore; prolessor in Maryland university and ioeal nreaehm- rd \ n mk 
clmreh. _ In 1830, he ivas editor of the liinel’at and i/ latei years f«,r afonf - in/ tf 
the Chridian Adcocate and Journal, the leading’ iiew<^naDer of Uni* i‘fnnv‘h i • 

M-orks are Appeal to the 3mo<.tUU, knd /'Sd, 

sei®Se7mT'fm’k“"-'’ iiaine; an eminent astronomer. He was 

sell eciucatca, and had a private observatory at Dorchc<;l<H‘ whfu-o nu- u;-.« , • 

attracted much attention In 1838 he wisHn-mf.n hv^h.'. w ’ ^ ^ ^ di^cu\enes 

rf Lo’iS.! "•Mil. Ot tlio pMl0»„l,k„i „d „J.,, i'.. 

Itam m m.lt „„i fen.uk kondasm. b«t tto ,,ri-rB“mS u 

&”.-S^7'£^“;,ssuKsl;5^ 

yc Msisi A r“i:S“' r - 

SEt SS wSro “4 t^KS” r i“”"f 

JSJ™ ™' - IS .0 . 

BONDEB WAEEHOTISE, See Warehousing System. 

kingsof NoTO^b^ey wea^powerfnldl‘i/^""nToftpnera^^^ Under the ancient 
from their rulers, or deposed them Tliev wn, if compelled important conces.sions 
barons in England. ^ correspond to burgesses and '■ 

was®e(bmL?byTe™fesuiTs“lnd whln“st?i7v,'’' “ forma. He 

in rhetoric, in the roval convent at Parma T-Torn ytm.g. appointed to deliver lectures 
ViUereccia (Parma, 1773) which is a unt v™ Pi’^^fBtced Ins first work, Qiornata 
the brotherhood: hIhL celeteSeLn ^ P''‘“«orcs of 

subjected to a priestly persecution, and oompelMl/rfeaf 




Bcmd. 

BOSi&e 


of the Tyrol ; but ultimately lie found a patron in the 

He iixed ills mskience in Yieiiiiaywhere he died in 182^. 

scriptive, saiiricaJ, and elegiac. They please cultivated men v but more especially women, 
oi; d(.;liiiate sensil)ilities, by the light-llowing elegance of their versification, and" the rare 
theii’ style. Among his larger works may be mentioned, L<% (Joncer^azione, S 
and 11 ihrmrno iMciflco. Italians consid"er B.’s translation of tha ^lueld 


Austrian Archduke Perdinaiid. 
1831. His poems are lyrical, de- 
vomen 
I’e 

J-ieUcUd, and II Uomrno J^cwdiico. Italians consid"er B.’s translation of tha ^lueld to 
possess remarkable excellence. His entire works were published at Vienna in 1808. 

BOlfBOU', or Boxdu, a country of Senegambia, w. Africa, lying between lat. 14° to 
15° n., and long. 11" to 13° west. The population is estimated at 1,500,000, who are 
principally engaged in the cultivation of the soil, which is fertile, producing cotton, 
indigo, millet, maize, tobacco, etc. The weaving of cotton-cloth, which, besides being 
made up into articles of dress, is used as currency, also forms part of the industry of 
the ]K?(^ple. The surface of B. is level, with elevations in the north and cciitnd pjuls; 
tlic climate generally healthy, and vegetation luxuriant alike in Held and forest. Iron 
Is said to he plentiful, though not much worked, and gold is obtained in small cpiantity. 
Wild animals are numerous: and the principal river on the eastern border of tiie 
country, liio Ehikane, abounds witli. crocodiles. The inhabitants of B. profess IMoham- 
medaiusm, but lliey trust greatly in sorcerers. The sovereign is absolute. B. exports 
cattle, corn, and gums; ami has a transit trade in slaves,"^ gold-dust, iron, salt, and 
butter. The capital, Buli])ani, is situated in a plain imunded by rocky hills and forests 
on tlie ieli bank of tlie Faleme. Its streets arc unpaved and dirt}’', and its buildings 
mean and miserable; iiuid-walLs surround it, and in its center is the extensive but rude 
palace of the sovereign. Po]), about 3300, <*onij)osed in great part of slaves, from the 
sale of winch the ruler derives a considerable revenue. 

BOHE IS IlHAiard material of the skedetons or frameworks of mammalian animals, 
reptil(^s, and birds, in its eaiiic.'d, stages, it is termed temporary caililage (q.v.), and 
consists of cells massed together, except m the fiat bones, as Uiose of the skull and 
shoulderd>]ade‘, of which the primary foundations are to a great extent of filirous tis.vue. 
Points or (‘cnt'vTs of ossification form, the cells alter their form mid arrangement, and a 
deposit of earthy materials, phosphate and carbonate of lime, lakes place, rendering 
the former iiexible substance rigid. By soaking a B. in a dilute mineral acid, wi* can 
dissolve, tln'.se earthy matters, and render it again flexible; on the other hand, if we 
expose it to intense heat, the animal matter (gelatine) is got rid of, and though tlie bone 
retalnsat llr.sl its form, the sbghte.st touch will cause its now unsupported earthy mat- 
ter to crumble. iiwa,y. W*. see, in the ill-nourislied clnldren of larg(‘ towns, too many 
exumph^s of ho\^^ iiecessary a, prop(u- relation of these two elements of B. to eacli other 
is; in tii<* disease called rickets, tlie earthy matter is deficient, and the loo flexible 
leg-bones bend under the weigiil of the trunk. In the aged person, again, llie B, sub- 
stance be<'omes more densely iim'ked with earthy matter, and becomes brittle, rendering 
them peculiarly liable to fractures. 

The bones of the skeleton are chessified according to their shapes — viz,, as long 
bone.s, c.g., the thigh-bone and arm-bone; flat bone.s" as the shoulder-blade and skull- 
bones; short and irregular bones, as those of the wrist or vertebrm. The substance of 
bones is arranged dili'(‘rently in difl'erent parts— either liard and close, which is called 
the condensed substance, o"r loose and nkiculated, called the cancellated structure. 

boHt.'i have a shaft of hard substance terminating at each end in soft or cancellated 
structure: in the latter situations, the B. is more cx]3anded and rounded olf to enter into 
the formation of a joint. IrregNlar lioneti oX a shell of condensed tissue, inclos- 

ing a mass of cancellated stnudurc, and are smoothed off into surfaces adapted to those 
of tlie adjoining honc-s. Flat hojirs consist of two layers of liardtis.sue, 'witli an intermedi- 
ate cancellated structure. Anatomists also talk of mived bones, those which are both 
' long and fiat, as the rib.s, the breast-bone, and the lower jaw. 

The shaft of a long B. is hollow, and filled with an oily substance, tbc marrow (q.v.); 
the Ktiace in w'hich the marrow lie.s is called the medullary canal. This fatty substance 
is also found in the <*a,ncella{ed structure of short and inixed, and in the diplofi of flat 
bones, and even in the condenscil tissue. Bones are ('overed externally by periosteum 
(q.v.), and on the surfaces of the cavities witlilii by a fine membrane called internal 
pmhisleum <ir nu'dullary membrane. B. is largely supplied with blood-vessels, which 
are continued into it from those of the periosteum; the largest are those whi(*h cnt('r the 
cancellat(‘d ends of the long hones. Tlie medullary membrane receives a s])<‘cia} artery 
for the Bupjfiy of the compact tissue next the canal. This vessel enters Uic bone gen- 
erall3’' rather abov(j its middle, and divides into two branches, one of which runs up, the 
#tliev downwanls, both dividing into numerous branches, ana.stomosing with the vessels 
xve have allmled lo as entiaang th(3 cancellated tissue. After the arteries enter the com- 
pact tissue of bones, they run in small capillary canals, invisible to the naked eye, which 
XK'rmeate the bone, and ana.stomose, halving oblong loops or meshes. 'I’lie veins of B. are 
also contained in these ctuials, but they 'are larger than the arteries, and possess at 
irregular intervals, where braiiche,s meet, dilatations or reservoirs for the blood. 

These canals, named Haversian, after their discoverer, Clopton Havers, an old 
English anatomist, vary in diameter from of an in. They lake a longitu- 

dinal direction, and if a transverse section is^examined under the microscope, it appears 
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pierced %y^'{1i holes, which are the TTaversinn canals ent across, 
rounded by its own layers of condensed struclure, forming ui the aggregaie a IkjIIow 
rod or pin, called the Haversian system, running tbrougli the piab's of vvitich Uie B. is 
eo}nposed, and securing their colieslon. In addilion t(» these, then^ are tf) Ik* si-en a 
number of minute spaces or /emeynr, generally oval in man: froiii Biese pass numerous 


pores or mnalicuU, •which are directed to the Jiearest V{'ssels: those in the periosl{*al, <,r 
outer lamella, pass into the ib from oritices on its surface, and the iacunm face o 


«mt wards. 

The pores oi* the internal layer Oi)eii on the tjiedullary canal, am.y its iacume luce 
towards it, aud tlie lacuine in the layers around each Haversian C'aiial face towards, anJ. 
their pores open into it. 

may be seen entering B., aud the acute pain felt in sotne of its diseased con- 
ditions jiroveHieir existence, hut they have not yed been jictmilly dein(msti‘iit(‘d in the 
osseous tissue; neither have ahsorheids, thoiigli ’we suppose from analogy lliat bones iu-e 
supidied with them. 

The several hones com])osing the animal frame will he treated of under the heed 
Skeletojst. Any important peculiarities in the hones of dirfereiit chis*^es of aniniiils, 
under the heads of these classes. 

Chmkal Composition of Bone . — The principal chemic'al ingredients pix'sent in B, are 
gelatine and phosphate of lime; and the following table repre, .cuts llie composition in 
100 parts of B. of average quality: 


Human bones. 

Gelatine 

Piiosphate of lime 58.0-1 

Carbonate of lime 11.80 

Phosphate of magnesia 1.10 

Boda and chloride of sodium (common salt) 1.20 


Ox buiies. 


88.80 

88.80 

58.0-i 

57.85 

11.80 

8.85 

1.10 

2.05 

1.20 

3.45 

100.00 

lOO.lW 


When a B, is digested in dilute hydrochloric acid at a summer heat, tim cart liy matters 
are gradually dissolVod out, leaving Uie gehiline of thc^ size and slia])e of the i)riginal B , 
but now soft, somewhat transp<arent, flexible, jind even elastic. If thH soft gelnJjno’as 
residue of B. be boiled with water, it dissolves iu great part tliereln. and ylc'lds a solu- 
tion which setn or gelatinizes on cooling. A more comnum way ox co;tra{‘ting tin* gela- 
liue from B. is to heat the bones covered with water in -a digester to a tensperatui'e of 
270' to 28{b P , when much of the gelatine dissolvi'S out, and leaves the (xirlhy sails 
■with the remainder of the gelatine. Besides the marrow (q.v,), ji little fat is gcnm’ally 
found permeating the entire structure of the B.. whicli can be extracted by throwing 
tile hones into hoi water, when the grea.'.e or fat <*xudes and float,- to the siirface, lu 
some of the laraer bones (jf man ami other mainmalia, there is a ceniral cavliy contain- 
ing a coinsiderahie amount of fatty matter, popularly known as nmrroir. Tiic^e cavities 
are not found in the bones of th(3 young animal, but gradually fuian as the animal ap- 
proaches matairity. In tlio sloth, cetacea, seals, ami a few {/{fKa’ animal.-,, tlje cavities 
are not; found. Occa.sionally, as in man, the elephant, girall'e, etc., the hom-s iu the 
head liave cavities tilled with air instead of marrow. The uses to wlba-li a B. may lie 
Ijut are various. In the cooking of soups, hones form a constant ingredient, and become 
useful in supplying gelatine, which gives a/W//*lo the soup it woiiid not otherwise [u.'s- 
sess. Where tlic soup is required of great lightness, for an invalid uitli w<*uk dlgeslive 
powers, tlie shavings of stag’s horn.s may be employed, and these yield a hoCn<honi jC’// 
free from oil, and which therefore sits" lightly upon the stomach" How far geiatiia* is 
of itself nutritious, is a disputed question. Bee GEUATtKE and NrTUiTiox. 'AnimalK, 


however, like the dog. .which masticate, devour, and die'cst the <*utire B., do dea-ive 
benefit tlierefrom, in part from the gelatine, and in otliiT ])art from the (’arlhysuh- 


stmices;^ and the same remark npplie.s to the use sometimes made of small thli, where, 
after being thoroughly browned, th(.w are entirely (‘ateu. In tinu'.s of scarcity in Hur- 
way and {Sweden, tiie poorer people vyva\ eat tlie ])om‘s of mackerel and oilu>r fish. 

B, is largely used in making the handles of small bru.slu-c the more eommon table- 
knives and forks, and penknives, and in the mnmifacture of the ehetipcr sorts of conrbs 
(q.v.). Our forefathers, before the metals were known, fashioned flsii-hook.s out, of 
and used the spines in the tail and hack-fin of certain fishes for pointing arrows. 1 



tJie pampas of South America and the steppes of Tartary, In these regions, it is con- 
f?3dorecl that the heat evolved during the combustion of Hie hones of an ox sutlices to 
cook the flesh. 

B. is likewise serviceiible in the arts in yielding bone-ash (q.v.), bone-black (q.v.), 
bone-dust (q.v.), dissolved bones (see Bokes, Bissolvkb), phosphorus (q.v.), and super- 
phosphates; also certain oils and fats (see Dippel’s Akimal OrT.). which are em]floyed 
lampblack (q.v.^^^^ aud iu the manufacture of soap (q.v.). See also Bones as 
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EOlfE, Heixpa', t:. A., a relobratcd cnaniel-paintcr, was b. at Truro, in Cwnwall, in 
I'Tr^l. Appivnticed to a ohiiia laimuiaoturer in Bristol, lie removed from tlieuce to 
jjOiidon 01 wiiore he was eii- i-loyed in cnaniei-pnxnliii^i^' tor lockets, broodies, etc. 

An enunk-hpoilrait of his wife, erdnilhted at the royal a(*ademy in I7y0, first attracted 
].mb'1<' atkeiitioii; aiul he soon obtained a position which rendered it no longer necessary 
for him to coulinne his dianlgery for the jewelers. In 1800, ho teas appointc<l enamel- 
painhT In tile prince of Wales, a j3f)sitlon wiiicli lie retained wlien the prince became 
krng; n/ni lie also strand in a. similar relationsliip to George 111. and William IV. The 
royal a«*,‘nlemy nnidc him an associale in 1801, and a full academician ten years la 1 or. 
Bciw{‘on tin's time and ISOl, when advancing years compelled him to desik from his 
laliors, Jie prodneed a large seri(‘sof wxn'ks remarkable alike for their b(‘auty and dimen- 
sions; in the latter quality they were xxnapjtroaclied by any former or coutemponirv* 
arti-t. and liie iirincipal of whieli m*c ‘^Bacclms and Ariadne,” after Titian, whicli was 
sold for tllOO giiineas, ami is mov in tlie national gallery; the “Death of Dido;” “Hope 
Jkursing Love.” a fl or 8ir .Joshua Ibynolds; “Venus.” etc. lie also executed a large 
iiumlier of liLlorical poriraiisof great merit; and idlogother his name is one of the high- 
est if not the liighesi; in his profession, ile died Dec., 1884. 

BOME-ASH, or B«v\e-EAj;,TJi, is obtained liy the complete conibiislion of bones in an 
open fniaiaccg wlien the oxygen of the. air binaisaAvay the organic matter or gelatine, and 
leaves the eartliy const, itnenls as a white friable mass, the si/.e of the original bojie, but 
readily rf-ducible to tlic condition of coarse powder, which is lione-ash. A very large 
Cjuantiiy of iKJiie-asli is oxjKirted. from South. Ani(*,rica to other countries, cspeeialiy 
Britain. Tlie u,sefi-up lione-hlaek of the sugar-reliner is also employed as a source of 
boneui'di, by btung heated in a fiirnace expokal to the air. Bone-ash of good quality 
contains about H) per cent of phospliate of lime, and 20 per cent of carbonate of lime, 
p])o.-,ph;'it(- of jnaenrsia, soda, and cliloride of so<lium (common salt); but it is occasion- 
ally found mixed with sand, especially that pro{;ured from South America. Bone-ash 
is enqilfn-efi Jo some cx.t(‘ntas a source of phosphorus (q.v.), and iu the making of cupels 
({{.v.) for the ]moces,s of jmsaying (q.v.); but the most extensive use is in the manufacture 
of artiliciai manures, such as dissolved bones (q.v.) and superphosphates. 

BOHE-EI'ACK, Axlmal ChrAitcoAL, or Jvoky- Black, is jirepared from bones by heat- 
iiig them in close retorts tlil they undergo the process of destructive distillation, when’ 
combustii.t]e gases and watei*, togetliei^wilh the vapors of various salts of ammonia, 
and oil, are given off, and bonc'-biack is left iu the retort. It is generally reduced to 
coarse grains from about the size of small peas, down to large pinlieuds, and is exten- 
sively used ill the arls for decolorizing liquids, such as the syrup of sugar, and solutions 
of arii'ol (imjHire of tartar), and of the alkaloids, as also in lilters (q.v.), for separat- 

ing chemical impairiiic’s from water. Tlie general mode of using the bone-black is to 
allow Uhj Colored llijuid. to percolate through a layer of the charcoal, wlien all color is 
arrested, and the syrup or water nms clr^ar and colorless from ujahn* t’ne straliiiii of char- 
coal. Tills ixjwer of absorbing <‘oloring matters is also observable in vegetable (peat or 
wood) charcoal, but not to sucii an extent as in bone-black. The applieatioii of heat to 
tliehquids lud'ore nitration greatly fucililales tlie deeolorizaiion, and where tlie volnme of 
liquid to be* operated upon is not great, tiie most expeditious method is to boil tim liquid 
and bone-black iogetlua*. and then strain through lihering-paper or cloth. The composi- 
tion ofboiK'-biack in lt)d parts is 10 ef pure cliarcoal, associated with ‘JO of earthy salts 
^that Is, in the proj^ortitm of 1 of ])ure chare-oal iu 10 of the commcivial honi‘-l)]aek. 
The power of ah -orbing <‘olors app"ars to be due to the ]) 0 rosity of the suhstance, and 
is not resibienl. sinqily in the pure charcoal; imha'd, the earthy matters (principally 
phosphahi oi liim^ an’d carbonate of linn*) can be dissolved out of the bone-black iiy 
dilute- hydrtichloric aei<l, ami i he ])ure cliarcoal tlms ofilained only jxossesses about one 
third tlu‘ dreolorizlng power of tin* total amount of bonc-hlack it. was obtained from. 
Tims, if loo ]iarls of orJiinary hmie-hiack liave the power of arrccsting tlie color from i(‘n 
volumes (J‘ a given coloriMl liquid, then the 10 ])arts of ])ure charcoal wliieli can be 
olilaimsl fr<au tla* 100 parts of bone-black will be found to decolorize only iJinr volumes 
of the same crflorcnl liquid; so tiiat it is apparent the eartliy matters in 'the bone-black 
intluence and increase the alworpi ion of the coloring m.atter, and thus render a given 
weight of tin* eharcoal of great**!’ camimerciiil value. Wlien syrup of sugar end other 
liijuids iia vv lieen j’un through hfinc-lJack for some time, the ] Wes of the latter upt>ear 
to get c!ogg(‘d with tlie color, and tin* elarifying influenee ceases, a.nd then the boneJihude 
rerpiires to undergo the ]r'ocess of rfi'inficatioa, which consists iu reheating It carefully 
in ovens, or iron pip(*s mclused in a furnace, when the absorbed color is charred, and the 
bone-!)iack (‘an he of si'rvjce onca? again as an iirrester of color. After sevend re- 
burnmgs, the hoiui-tdnck becomes of very inferior absorptive quality, and is then dis- 
posed of for the manufacture of hojuMisli and dissolved bont^s (q.v.). Bone-black has 
likewise a great })ow(‘r of absorhingodors, espee/i ally those of a disagreeable nature, and 
can thus he (unployed to deodorize apartment.s, clotliing, outhouses, etc., or wlierever 
animal matter may he ])assiijg into a state of active putrefaction. 

BONE GAVE8, natural excavations containing bones of extinct animals. In Eng- 
land there is on(5 at Kirksdale, in Yorkshire, and one at Bristol; in Prance there are 
several in tlie vttlley of tlic Dordogne; theni is one at Guilenreuth in Bavaria; and others 
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are in Belgium and Sicily. They are. found also in the ITnitcd States, JEexlco, and 
Brazil The bones most, commonly found ax^e those of the nijinnuotl'i^, rhinoceros, hear, 
hyena, and lion, and many of herbivorous animals. The caves iii Englaml v ere frc^ 
<iuen ted by hyenas, those on the continent chietiy by hears. In the eaves in .southern 
France there have been discovered relics of man iind his tools of tim stone age, a fact 
that is thought to point to a high antiquity for the race, as the accompany ing bones of 
animals were not of those domesticated or subjugated by him. 

BOl'E-BITST is obtained by reducing bones to a line state of division, either under 
heavy revolving wheels, or by passing them through toothed iron rollers. In ordtu' to 
facilitate the pulverization of the bone, it is occasionally lirst subjected lo the action of 
hot water and steam in a digester at a temperature of 270' to 280'" F., which dis.^olves out 
two thirds of the gelatine, and leaves a very friable rnasi;, which can he reduced to 
powder even when pressed between the fingers. Bone-dust, is used in agriculture as a 
fertilizing agent, either in its ordinary insoluble condition, when the hem.'ficiid eilects 
on the land are prolong;ed over a series of years, or as dissolved bones (q.v.), when 
the fertilizing force is exerted principally the first year. Sec Boses as i^lAXuiiE. 

EOKE aEL'AOTE. See, Gelatine. 

BOEEE, Ulrich, one of the olde.st German fabulists, was a preaching friar of Bctu, 
and is frequently mentioned in documents of the years lo24~1349. lldfionrishcd just 
when the minnesingers and poets of chivalry had passed awa\'. His collection of 100 
fables, or examples,” as they used to he called, wa.s entitled JJer Eckhtrbi (The ih'ccious 
Stone), and was first printed at Bamberg, 1461. It is marked by purity of styie, and by 
clear and vivid delineatioa. This book is one of the greatest of all bib!iogrii])hicaI 
rarities, for, at .present, only one copy — that in the 'WolfenbiUtel library— is known. 
It is decorated with woodcuts. Bodmer and Breitinger published a conii)lele edition of 
the wmrk at Ztirich, in 1757. 

BOE'ES, Dissolved, a manure prepared by acting upon bone-dust by sulphuric acid 
of specific gravity 1600. About 15 cwt. of sulphuvic acid (of specific 'gravity KUiO) is 
added to every ton of bone-dust in a mixing vessel, w'here the whole caid be thoroughly 
incorporated together. The resulting mass is allowed to lie in a heaj^ for several 
months, during which time it dries up, and when sent into market, is a dark-colcued, 
coarse, soft powder. The original boue-dnst contaiiLS a large percentage of in.«r>Uible or 
tribasic pbosphate of lime (CaO,CaO(CaO,POft); and two equivaleiit.s of sulphuric acid 
(H 0 ,S 03 ) acting thereon, abstract two of the atoms of lime, and form two cifuivaients of 
sulphate of linie (CaOjSOs), and one atom of the acid phosphate of linu;(l!i).IIO,- 
CaO, PC) f,), which ^are soluble in ’Water. As the gelatine of the B. hinders the sul^diuric 
acid from acting fully on the earthy matter, it is customary to use a good propoilion of 
bone-ash along with tlie bone-diist, and the absence of gelatine in the former admits (d‘ the 
acid doing its proper ’vvu)rk. Very often, bone- ash is alone used in the prt ]uu’ati<iu of 
dissolved B., and then the manufactured material, containing no gelatine or animal 
matter, receives the name of Hapei'phmpltate of lime, or simply. per]! ho opiate. In place 
of bone-ash, mucli bony matter or phG.sphate of lime, in the form of Apatite (q.v.) and 
Coprolites (q.v.), is now employed in part in the manufacture of some varieties of 
dissolved bones. The present value of dissolved B. ranges from £6 lo ,€8 ]Kn* ton, 
according to quality; and they contain from 20 to o5 per cent of soluble plHiSjfiuite of 
lime, and 15 to 3 per cent of undis.solved or insoluble phosphate.s. Thisu!at(‘rial is very 
largely employed as a manure in Britain, and is eminently suitable for the cullivution 
of the root-crops, such as turnips, mangel-wurzel, etc.; and, associated with 12 lo 20 per 
cent of sulphate of ammonia (q.v.), or nitrate of soda, it rivals Peruvian guano in its 
fertilizing etfects on land where cereals — wheat, barley, oats, etc.— are growing. 

BOKES AS MAKTTRE. The employmoiit of bones as a manure is one of tlie greatest 
modern improvements in agriculture.' They are applied eitlier simifiy reduced to small 
fragments or a coarse powder called hone dtf4 (<{.v.), or, after iind(‘rgolng chemical 
prex>arations of various kinds, as the ba.sis of Idghly valuable artificial mamires.— See 
Bone-ash, and Bones, Dissolved. — All tliC substances whi{-h enter into the compo.sition 
of bones are desirable additions to the .soil, but particularly the phosphates. Pho.s|')horic 
acid, usually found in combination with magnesia, and more particularly lime, enters 
into the structure of every plant and animal; it is a substance, therefore, which cannot 
be dispensed with either ‘in tlie vegetable or animal cconmny. Being very spai'ingly 
diiffiused thromrh rnost soils, it is often essential to add it artificially. The productive- 
no.ss in many districts of Britain had become much impaired by the diminution of 
phosphoric acid in the .soil, owung to the quantity taken olT in corn, chec'se, and the B. 
of aniu'ials, which were annually raised and expoi-ted. The fine red sandstomi loams of 
Chphire w^ere comparatively sterile in the end of the last ctentury, which wa.s entirely 
owing to the deficiency of phosphoric acid in the soil, no doubt partly to ho attributed 
to the quantity yearly abstracted by the dairy produce sent to market. Bo much wsrs 
this the ease, that illiberal dressing of common or calcined B. had the clTeet of at once 
doubling the value of the worn-out pasture.s. In other parts of Britain, however, such 
a6 the clay-soils of Suffolk— -which at one time were, under dairy-farms — the soil is rich 
'in phosphates, and the application of B, as a manure is there attended with little effect. 
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coTisfitutioijsil monnrohy._^ Tlie British have twice attacked the Boncso for iniuriiis 
Uu'u- (•(iinmercu, iiiiii -ieliiiic; tlic ert-ws of British ships into slavery'. In Uic Mcontl 
auiu'k, 111 Ibil, liic Jyjuese lung was killed. Pop. £01), 000.— B., Gum of, sep,«ir,‘ilcs the 
.S.C. .•mil s.Vi'. iK-n;ii.,(ilas of (.;.;h..bc'.s. It is 200 m. long, and 40 to 80 m. hrotid. ISunier- 

out? saoals rcaider navigaiioii (iillicult. 


BOialojAGE, !hc laiiue oi, nine popes, most of Av.lioin are of no liistoric note. — B. I (418-' 
4„2) ^\ns appointed, eontrary to _ canonical rule, by tlie emperor Tlieralosius IT., npon 
account ol prevailing party divi.sions. He vras the first who assumed as bisliop of 
svoiiK Uie title (>i lirsi bisnop ot Chnstendom, — Boniface 'ill., who was pope onlv Jor 
ten mean hs in the vear GO,, was the first to a\ horn the title of luuYcrsal hishop of ( firisl- 
cinl ui! was conceiied by tlie Cfreiik emperor (Pliocas).— B. YlII., pi evimesly Bent diet 
Cajtaan, a native ot Anagni, was elected pope on Ihc, 24, 1294 His" inan^'-ure- 
tiun was distinguished by givat; ])omp: tiie kings of iinr.gary and fcioilv iield tliC reins 
or m:i liorse as he proeeedeii to tlie jaiteran, and witli tlieir crowns njam their htads, 
servcti nim at tabUe He failed, liowever, in his attenpits to assert a feudal sup.i lioHtv 
over Sicdy and to ('xe-re.ise Jiis impai authority in the disputes helwt en Ir^rance imcl 
Bnuiaiid. i iiilip tin* tail', ot hranci,*, snpporlcji by ins staUsaiid clergy, maintained the 
iiide[»endene(‘ ot the kingdom, disrigarding many bulls and briefs, and (-ten the sen- 
tence of excommunication lo which ili(3 pope j roceeded. riiilip at last, yilh t]>e aid of 
Italian eneuiK's ot Ik, made liim prisoner at Anagni, to yhich he laid lied ; and althoudi 
he was lilierated by the jieople of Anagni after two days’ imprisoiiim nl, lie died wiliiin 
about a month (l;]04 a. i).), in consequence of having refused loot! during these two 
days, tlirougli tear of poison. He institulc'd the ftoman jubilee in tlie year 1800 If 
the cluuges, however, which Idiilip the fair brought against B. in self-defetise—viz., 
lieresy, simony, licentiousness, etc. — were well fotinded, and regarding tlie .'■ewond there 
Clin iKMio doidry Dniile was quite justified in giving him a place in hcdl Apart from 
the (jueslion <>f Ids pm'.sonal character, Ik xvas nndouhtedly one. of lluise dangerous 
ccclesiaslics in whose dowalall civilization exulls.— B. IX. ('.Peter T<UTiacebi) a native 
of Naple-s, succeeded Urban VL as pope al Pome in 1880, whilst Clement V]i.\v,as pope 
at Avignon. He exci'edid all^ his ]u’e(leeessors in the shameless sale of ecclesiastical 
oHli'cs and Ixmelices, and of dis])(nsations and indulgences. .He acipiiud, after a 
struggle, ;i most dcs])o1ic power in Home, wliich he kept in awe bv loitrcssiss; but to 
secure himselfytgaiii.A external eiu mil's, })ai1icnlarly Louis of Anjou, whose claim to 
the mown of Xajile.s he had oprtosed, tie was ohiiimd to give away iiait ot his lenitory 
in llets, as Uerrara to the house of Estc. He died in 140£ 
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rOHIFAOE, SAtXT, the apo>tle of Ci nnany,” wdiose oHginal mime was ^\h iHed, 
Avas born in 1 )cvonshire, ICnglaml, aiiout dcO. He tii.-'t ciitend a momnti j in Extter, 
al^ liic age ot i;k and atlerwai’ds removeil lo tliat of JSutei-l], wlicielie lauuld rljetoiie, 
history, and theology, and became a priest at the age of 20. Al that lime, ini oviment! 
priK-codiing from JAmlaud and Iri'land. wuis g(»ing cn for Hie conversion <f ti;e still 
heathen p(■opl(^s oi Europe : in 014, thdlns and linn (nan had hi cii si lU to A !( naimia, 
Kiiian (murdered (o Bavaria W illihrord ((.led t.iO} to the i ouiitiy of tl'e Eianks, 
bwi({\'('rl b) ]' riesland, a.nd biegiiied to Sweden, Viiiifriid, also, took the iriCiulioii 
{715) of preaching ( hrist ianity to the Frisians, amnig xHa m it lad as yet found no 
entrance. But a war lirokc out between (Jinirlesi CMartel ai <1 tl’e king oi the Frisians, 
and Winfrie-d returnerl frotn Utivcht to his <(, event, id r^iiiih l.c laiam.c id 1(4. ftiJl 
bent upon ills desiiTii, he refiaired to .Bonte In 718, and riciiAid the anthc] iz; lion of 
pope Gregory H. to preacti the gospel to all the tiil.cs of (h'lna.ny. IicA\int first !o 
T iiurihgia iiiul Bavaria, then ialioi'i-d 8 years in Fncslar.d, ii.d tiarakd llicigli Ih'sse 
and bnxony, (‘very where hajdizmg mnliVtudes, and ci nsccratiiig th< ir iiielati la'.s giovi s 
as clmrchey .In 728, Gregory Ik' called idm lo lAune; made kfni lishop, with tlie name 
of Bonifaoius; furni-died hini with new instiniakms or canons, and witli httcis to 
Charles .Martel and all nrinc 's and bi-lioris, ]‘equc.'»tlng tlioii' aid in his pious rvork. 
Bi'tma? in g to Hesst (7*3-1), ho dc’^lroyed the objecl.s ot licathen -v on hip (an oi'g a\ Idch 
are inentioned au oak near Gckmar, sacred to Tlior, and an idol named 8tn:iYo, on u 
summit of the Harz, still called blnlTcnberg), foniidti] < hurihcsand ('ontcnis, aiiu called 
to his aid priiyls, monlO'. and nuns from England, A\]ioin he di.'-liil iilcd lliiongli iiie 
A'arious countries. In n-cogniiion of Ids eminent services, Gregory H E sf nt him (782) 
tile pallimn. and named Idm arclihishop and primate of all CiiTrarty, v\ith }oA^er to 
estahlisli bisInqu’icN whereMu* he .-^aw tit. B. now made a third jeerney to Ci me (788), 
and rvas a[)pobiUMi pap)d legate for Germany. Tlie bishoprics of Biguishnrg, Eifurt 
Paderhorn, Wurzburg, Kicimtadi, Salzburg, "and severtil others, oxvc their < sta'hlishment 
to St. Bonifacix The famonsabbey of Fuida is also one of his foundations. He was 
mtmi'd urchliishpj) of .Mainz hy Pipin, whom he consecrated as king of the Franks at 
Soissons (752), and hi presiibyi in the council held at that place. In 724, hi' lesnmid 
anew his apostolieai laliors among tlic Frisians; anel at Dokkum, about 18 m. me. of 
Lt'eiuvarden, in w. Friesland, tins venerable Christian lierowas- fallen iq^on hy a mob 
of armed heathens, and killed, along xvith the congregation of converts that Avere Avith 
him (755). His remains were taken first to Utrecht, then to Mainz, and filially to Fulda. 
In the abbey, then' arc still shown a I'opy of the gospels written by hinp and a li'af 
stained with his blood. A collectiou of his letters, and the canons he"px‘omu]gaied lor 
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the discipline of the newly established churches, have been preserved, and are Instruc- 
tive as to the state of Germany at the time. Tlic coiripletest odiliuu of tiic L('tters (Ei)js- 
'ifi tohe) is ttuit of Wiirdtweiii (Mainz, 1TH9). In 1811, a nionunieut was erected to St. B. 

on a lull near Altcnberjta, in the principality of Gotha, where, according to tradiUon, 
he had erected (734) the first Christian church in North Gcrman\y^ A statue by llcnschd 
of Cassel was also erected to him in Eulda in 1842. liittberg, lurclicngenciiichtt IJeuiach 
hmds (vols. i. and ii., Gott. 1845). 

BOHIFA'CIO, Strait of, tbe modern name of the strait between Corsica^ and Sar- 
dinia, the Frdffm GalUeum of the Koinans. At the narrowest part it is only 7 m. wide. 
The navigation is difficult, owing to the great number of rocks, which, luuvcver, arc favor- 
able to the production of coral, and the coral and tunny fislierics arc actively prosccutiai. 
At the eastern entrance of the strait lie the Bucinaric or ilagdalcn islands, llie 
Ontiicniarks of the ancients, principally inhabited by Chrsicaiis, but luoslly belonging to 
Sardinia. The strait receives its name from the small town of Bonibieh) in C orsiea, 
strongly situated upon a rocky promontory, with an excclUmt iiarlior and JlbOO iniia))it- 
unts. it was a place of much consequence to the Genoese for^ the vsecurity of their 
trade in these seas, and a number of very fine churches still attest its former greatness. 

EONII'LO, a t. of Spain, in the province of Albacete, and 34 m. w.n.w. from Alba- 
cete. Pop. 5980. 

BOFIIT, or AEOHEISHOP ISLANDS, in tbe Pacific, stivtcbing in n. lut. lietween 26” 
30' and 27*' 44', and in e. long, between 142" and 113". They were disci -venHl in 1827 by 
capt, Beecliey of the Blomjut., who took formal poss(‘ssion of thmn for England. The}'' 
would appear to have been then uninliabited, though at one tinu^ a Jat>anesc i'olony. In 
1830, however, Peel island, near the center of the group, ivas settled, in eonneihion with* . 
the whaling business, by a motley colony — an EiigHsliinun. tin Italian, a Dane, 2 Ameri- 
cans, and 15 Sandwich Islanders (5 men and 10 wonieii)-— undm- the aii.-pices of a union- 

jack,” The inhabitants adopted a cinnstitution in 1853. Besides pigs, goats, and fowls. 
Peel island produces sweet potatoes, maize, onions, yams, }rani[)kins, iiudons, Imiions, 
tobacco, and sugar-cane. Timber also is plentiful, though not ox sufficient size for 
masts.’ 

I » BONIN (or AncirniSHop) ISLANDS (cuife), called by the Japanese OcevsAWAiiA, 

I after the daimio wlio lirst held them in fief in 1593, or after the naviga.tor of the same 

' name who visited them later. In 1675, a, party of Japanese e.xplorers from Nagasaki 

visited them, and finding them uninhabited, culled tliem Bunin (**no nun’s”), winmee 
our Bonin. In 1823, capt. Coffin, of the American winder Tr<in><iL ]aude<l on tlie most 
soiillitn-n island, and named it after himself, which capt. Beecln.y knew when he arrived 
in 1826. In 1854, com. M. C. Perry stocked the island with sheep, goafs, and cattle, 
and Bayard Taylor wrote a fine description of the group. In 1877, tho.re were on the 
island 25 Americans, 17 Englishmen, and a motley company of ilawaHun.s and others, 
numbering in all 70 persons. In 1878, it wa.s formally taken pos.se.ssion of, colonized, 
and a local government established by the mikado. Coffin island is the suggcst.cd site of 
the terminus of the proposed trans-Pacific submarine cable from Californiaho Japan. 
BONI'TO, a name common to several fishes of the inaeku'cl family, or i^Muhenilm 
One of these, t/ig-ruirntpciamgs, sometimes called tiie stripe-bi41ied tunny, and of 
■ the same genus with the tunny (q.v.l, is well known to sailors as an iuhahitaTit of trop- 

i ical seas, and as one of the fishes most frequently seen pursuing the llying-fsh. It is 

y often taken by an imitation flying-fish made to skim along and touch the" waves. Its 

f flesh, although relished by those wl 10 have been previously confined, to salt provisions, 

t is dry. It is occasionally but rarely caught on the British c()as{,s. It is a very beJiutiful 

^ fish, seldom exceeding 30 in. in length, of a beautiful .steel-blue color, darker on tlfe 

f back, and whiti.sli below. Pour daiHc lines cxhmd along each side -of the belly. Tbe 

I ’ general form resembles that of the mackerel, but is less compr(‘s..-;ed.—The li of the 

I Mediterranean (pdto«/s sa'rdn) is a fish very similar to this, but of an allieil genus, dis- 

J tinguished by its comparatively large and strong teeth. It has dark transverse bars 

I reaching from the ridge of the hacirto the lateral line. It is ]>lentnul in the Black sea. 

I — The plain B. [aiixi'i vulgarlfi or A. roehea/uf.s) may be di.stinguished at once from txUh 

of these by its mop'e uniform blue color, without krities or "bands, and by the widffiy 
£ separated dorsal fins. It has only one' row of minute teeth in each jaw. It is found in 

P the Mediterranean, and in some places seems to bear, in common* witii the la.^t-mcn~ 

I tinned species, the name bonito. Its flesh is little esteemed when fresh; it. is generally 

I ■ wsed either salted or pickled. Like mackerel, It putrefies rapidly, unl(‘ss means are uscil 

fi for its pre.servation. This fiisli has been occasionally caugiit on the coast of England, 

1. ' and one was taken in summer 1859, in ahorring-uet, ot the coast of Banffshire.— -Another 

I , species of auxin, a native of tbe West Indian seas, equals tbe tunny in size. 

I - BONN, a t. of Rhenish Prussia, beautifully situated on the left bank of tbe Rhine, 15 

' m. above Cologne. Pop, 75, inclusive of the military, 28,114. B. is (unmecled with 

§ the right bank of the Rhine only by a ferry, and with Cologne by the railway as well as 

I' , , tLe river. The cathedral church is a fine specimen of the last period of the liomanesque 
^ ' ' style, and exhibits the transition to the Gothic already begun. B, has considerMjle 

|7 manufaetjUres of cotton goods, earthenware, vitriol, and soap. The neighborhood is 
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L^q^Sfacadw/ivof plfvsfe'?l^rS Tlio 

B. in 1818 . ri I "i“’ l?Sr truMsfeiTOd to 

tho sway of Fraiifc; and tl ■ rosr'nr l^'veyer, was suppros.-'d diii-ius 

governnk-nt the former electoral' prince ‘iiid odun- I’tceiviiig- from 

ziearly 4*10,000 sterlino’. There arc tvro lln^rdnihVi P an annual rcYeiiue oi 
Ollier Roman Catliolik The iiniveiNhv h-d m ^ I-® IVoleiitajit, and the 

'1.24 students; and ainoinr i P/otessors and leclnrers, and 

tion, as Niehuhr and ^/^p^FchleM^^ 

here. Its clinical establishments a’?M)*f iinn^n^a’ consort, Y/as a student 
a library of above 2oS vo u n'; dn admirably arranged. It has 

den, nn ol .s. vvatovy, au agi-icultund sdtool?S 

from one of the caslles eiv^cipP d ^miooj etc. ij. derives its ormin 

residence of tiie electors of Coloo-ne- ii idU Germany, it was long the 

boniliardrnent by the elector Frederic III of Pn J renen m 1680, after a severe 

aft«‘r siege, tollie Ennliidi and Fateh surrendered, 

into the pus, session of tins nlcolor of C.'olo.mo d, 17ii \nd in ItT® V« f ‘ ‘-S-i'a 

alxHit the enll^faiickdth wmmy. kdki"lSion he “IhfTnf 

deputed to appear before tlm pope at MaiSes to aiW Vr lb 1. T“? 

numarcli to a j^cnei-al cuniicil. The violeuoi! of his threal 'on tto - ^ ‘'d 


tJsZ!!"“‘ “ ‘“' Pno'-'lil™^ a«<l tli«l lie bore 1,1, n„,j lol.tordl,” v.“td'i)l 

Sir;;5oii;K;i;i“^^ 

Stenipifc b ^ aO^i^ 

i'"'' <•»’ of whidi thf-re are many yai-ieliG .5 The -prenel, 

i f n ^ ’ hm’. ^ reived, less or more ornamented, accordinf*' to the inc-ins or 

eLly\«,Z7h,oVm ef'hfu to sVob.nT'd''""" f s^Persetled hy Iiat, in'the 

^aiij pailuj UH inuiu, Put in bcotland, honiiots wore universsaih' woni for ^ 

kortSir^^bf noikfon^ ? 1 ” ^ dkaebS. 

fitof fn . (quent notifc of the blue B. in historical records and in sorio’ it would soern 
■R f fd* this kind of head covering The ^^omiine old 

fn4b;Pce”lndler' '-o^d. ’■ound, and flat slniiln o’vbZdot 

durable h- f 4‘hn\t ,y \Y ^ 'V'’'d“'V, "'dhout seam or lining, and so exeeedino'Iy 
tbhlb' fe ‘k f’b* *"'8’e B worth about 3s. would have served au'um 

mLw > r , •, lifHd-dro.ss ever invented could stand so much rouffh usahy Vt 

to mb fi " ' P,’“ *1'" ^‘dd flat and sat upon, with equal inmimilP 

If tixposed to a In-avy drenching rain without the head beino- we?tod and wln^n 

dnod,itwi«asgoodasever. Besides it c^ould bo worn on the top of th%lSr^ 
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-vvas no end to the arkptability of the old ‘'braid bannet ” a^ the S-ofeh l-rp-l d :i ? 

s^^nlToin^' ® ^ fo^Idoi.: i! shoni:ri;.!v:^;-a^ 

rural proprietoL^pu*::™ :;n ;f ',.,''r' •■, ’;>: rf 

Wul a'i” rh fe P® «PP0lIat!0u of /j.,„„<f l,iinh. A 1 Wer ararm'l 'n 

ES'£s£ii:ri.iS'L;& 

•‘ninient naturalist and iduio^onhor, b at CJerieva l-'th 

always slroni? and iinshakon and ir Id- L/l' ‘ “. J^-'dons ((rnanicd 

s';is;k:;“e lilies,;: tv^ 

1, JSTSSi'iffl xijke;; ,"; „o„„„ „, i,„. 

surpass all the coinag(^ at that'period or ever since " T niP 

the most valued curiosities of the antiriimrre ' ’"’''‘'‘•'t-l»i‘<'es are among 

Coussno, in Limousin, in 1075; li '"T 

plnced in tluu^^ya] ma^^^ in ids Llth'vear' fV ffdinii'o; arid was 

sm'edwith .GTcaf distinction in itaivand hr* ^ to lla* an-ards; 

promotion, upon account ofsomc excesses of v hie). wiwva 

^reat jnsoicnee to tire minister at war and was tln'miVuv* ' '' kc lieliavaai with 

Dinrtial. Fonweino; fids tiieimorc eondemiu d to dearth hv a rannL 

of prince Engene/L o ,S m,d n "J'""-'"" >?’«’‘'o‘.<-‘n<b.timr 

against his native country. disthmSSS , tiow fought 

the rank of lient. 1ield-min‘shal,”imd bore ■! tninmo'il P'*’ 

tne war liolw'een Tinkev and Austria But wl In v, ' ) i ' \ ’‘.'"'I'l- prince Engcne in 
Ptissarowitz, lie made liiraself verr disn,rr,.c.p. PJ, ' '‘'‘"f’ !"'a<'e of 

in 17S8, as mastor-gen. of ore Inaiici to"' h, \' ' i, \ f 'ix'tvforc .sent, 

rinIou.H quarrel witil the gove norm. ^ 1 ^ Iwo^ A T"" 

to Tyrolese frontier. He went to Constantinople, ^vasToSly ^^^LmedX^^^^ 
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Molianmiodan, took tlie panic of Acliincd, was made a paslm of tliree tails, "was employed 
in organizing the Turkish aril ilery after the European manner, achieTed successes as 
general of a (ii vision of 20,000 inen in the war of the Porte with Russia, and arrested 
tii(‘ vielorioiis ^career of the Persian usurper, Tharaasp Kuli Khan, For this service, the 
sultan appoiihed him governor of Chios; hut his own imprudence, and the envy of 
others, caused his removal fn)ni this oltice. lie now thought of leaving Turkey, but 
died at C oustautiiiuple on 27th Mar., 1747. Tiie memoirs published as his are spurious. 

BONNEVILLE, Benjamits" L. E., h. Prance about 1795, a graduate of West Point. 
In he was eonsti'iietiiig a military road in Mississippi; next on frontier duty, and 
in 1821 started on an exploring errpedition to the Rocky mountains and was not "heard 
from for s(‘vera] yea.rs. lie served hi the Florida and llexican wars, rising to the gra<le 
of col., and in i851 was retired on account of disability, but served dufing the' civil 
war as sup.erinteiuk'ut of the reci’uitliig service in Missouri, being raised to brig-gen. in 
ISfio. Washiiigto)! Irving edit(‘d ihii AdixoUures of Ckiptain Bonneville, L\S.A.,An tke 
Jio.f?/ Moiioiafo^ foidlhe For VArf. 

BONXIYARD, Fraacuis de, 149()“-1570; (he “prisoner of Cliillon.” He waseducated 
at Turin, and in 1510 suecsxalf'd to the priory of St. Victor, near Geneva. He upheld the 
cause of tln‘ Genevese against the diikc of Savoy, and when the duke took tlie city he 
wa^ imprisoinsl for two years. Being liberated, "he returned to his priory; but in 15o0, 
wiiile traveling in the service of the repuhlic, he was captured by robbers, and given to 
his <!neniy the <luke, who im]nisoued h.im in the castle of Chillon until 1536, when he 
was lihei'aU'd by the Bernese anti Genevese forces. He returned to Geneva (Aviiich <'it,y 
wtis now (mtiroiy emarici])ated), ami enjoytal the honors and rewards due to his |)atviot- 
Jsm, })<‘ing made one of the couneii of two iuuidred. He was the author of a history of 
Geneva, and left his hooks and nnuiuseripis to that town. 

BONWGAS'rLE, ('HAUi.Es, 1792-1810; b. in Eiigland; son of John, the English 
maliiemalituan. Il(‘ as:~ishsl in t'ompiling his fatlier’s text books, and was the "first 
professor <d‘ nalurai phik^sophy in th(‘ universily of Virginia, and also professor of 
matia'inatics. lb; wrote liKhidire G^oiortrj/, and several ])apers on scientitic topics, 

EOIIHYGASTLE, Joux, long professor of mathematics at the roytil military academy, 
Woohvieh, is well known as the .mthor of many excellent eleineiilary Avorks, ehietiy' 
maduunatieal. He was iiorn at Whiteliurdi, Buckinghamshire, and died at Woolwich 
in 1821. !Iis F'f of Alf/Fro {2 yoU. Hvo, 1813) is sc leal od iiy a catiablc critic, from 
among his other works, as sjieciaHy des'‘rving of commmidation." 

BOXHY RIVEE, a river of Guinea, w. .Vfrlea, (ormiiig tlm casiern debonehiire of 
the Eiger, .iinl falling into Bn- bight of Biafra, in ahfiut lat 4' 30' n.. and long. T 10' 
eah. Tt is acee.-siok* at all times of tinitideto vessels 1 1 rawing as much as 18 ft. of water, 
and safe unelmragi' at till seasons of the year is toinnl williiti its bar. Its banks are low, 
swampy, and utHaillivated, On (ho e. sidt;, near its moulii, is (he town of Bonn 3 g long 
notorious as the rmidezvoiis of sla,ve4radiug siiijis. it export,-;, considerable quantities of 
.palm oik: ■ . ' 

BOUPLAJIB, AfME, an eminent Iiotanist, was born at La Roeiielle, France, Aug, 23, 
1773. Having stuiiieal medscme and hotaiiy at Pans, ho accompanied Alexamler voii 
H.umb(4il( in 1709 to Amcriea, where th(»y traveled neany tive 3 Tars, mostly in Mexico 
and tin* .Vnde.s, dunug wlucii tune B. collected 600!) new spemes of ' plants After his 
reluni, he wu'-. appointed, m 180k director of the* gaixlens at Xavarre and Mahnaison, 
and pubiishtal several spiemlni and vaUiahie hotanieaJn worKs, Flontta fFpntin.viaim 
/tVfU/'vVV ,v 00 Mv,ropo\ dc,. (2 vrjls , Par. 1803-16, wdli 140 copper plates); Mdnofiroploe 
(icx MFuodoui'i (“!c. (2 vols.. Par l8()tt-l(>, witli 120 co[>per-pl:it(‘A; ami Br^cnplion eVs* 
.PoUiFs yvov'.f dr .Xor.frr/ F or hi MoihoH-ioo (11 mimliens, Par, 1813-17, with 64 caippcr- 
pla1e>). Ht‘ went to Bueno, s Ayres in 1816, with a collection of European plants and 
fruh-tna's, \v;is favorably received by the government, and iianu'd. profcs.sor of natural 
liistory. After remaining ;d Buenos Ayres about live years, B. undertook an expediliou 
of >ei<'nliik; di'icovery up (he Parana, with tlie view of pro,sccutiug his invesligutions to 
die Andes, aeus-.-^ the Gran ( 'ha<'o <les(;rt ; but Hr. Francia, then dietiitor of Paraguay, 
histt-ad of giving him })erinission to cross llie countrv, arrested him, after killing siuno 
of hi'^ men. and k(>pl liim pri.som*r for about nine years, iiotwitlrsianding (he eiforts of 
the Briti.-^li goverunn'iil, at the insdgalion of Hniillioldt, to obtain his release, Wliile 
dt'iained by Dr. Fraacia, lie a(.*U*d as ])liysic*iau of a garrison. On the 2d of Ftd)., 1831, 
he obhuned his liberty, and IraveUng southward, settled on the southern boundary of 
Pu'azil, nea,r (he eastern hank of (laj liver Uruguay, and in the vicinity of the small town 
of San Borja, Mere In* re>id(*d undl 1853, taking great interest in cultivating and pro- 
moting the eiiltivation of Ikiraguuy tiai. and with no desire to return to Europe. In 1853, 
he Tenii>v<;d to u larger estate at Santa Anna, where lie huaied himself in cultivating 
urangedrecs of his own planting. In 1857, he wrote to Humboldt that he Avas about tb 
carry his collect ions aiul nianuscrlpts to Paris, (o deposit them in the museum there, and 
that after a siiorl .stay in France, he intended to return to Santa Anna. That voyage*, 
his death in 1858 prevented him from ace.ompUshing. His remarks on the herbarium 
collected in hin tra.vcls with HuhiboUK, havT been ghmn to (he Avorld by Kimlh in Ms 
Aoca Genera el Speclve Plajdarain (12 Yols., Pur. 1815-25, Avith 700 plates). 
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BOKUS, a special allowance, or extra dividend, to tlie sliarcholdcrs of a company. If 
the previous dividend lias been 4 per cent on the capital, and if the profits ot the current 
year admit of 5 per cent, a formal dividend of that amount 'v\"ould commit the company 
to a like dividend in future ; and to prevent such a precedent, 4 pci’ cent is declared, and 
a B. of 1 per cent. ^ 

or Bonhard, a market t. of I-Iungarv, in the colony of ladna, 20 m. me. 
from Flinfkirchen. Pop. ’69, 5610. 

BONY BIICE, Lepidosteiis, an interesting genus of fishes, being one of the fliV’- existing 
genera belonging to an oixlei% ganoidfshes (q.v,), of 'which the fossil forms are extremely 
numerous, and tlie only existing genus, which, iipoii account of the number luid arrange- 
ment of the hones of the head and other peciiliaritiiis of the skeleton exhibiting; a resem- 
blance to reptiles, is reckoned among sammd Ji,dics (q.v.).^ The body is covered with a 
case of dense bonj^ square scales, so tltted together as to form a complete coat of mail. 
The vertebrm are articulated by ball and socket, and the head is capable of a degree of 
motion upon the trunk very remarkable among fishes, and compensating for tlie general 
stiffness of the mailed body, the skeleton of which is also bony, and not cartilaginous. 
The snout is elongated, and the edges of the jaws are furnished with long teeth, the 
breadth of the snout in some of the species giving it a resemblance to that of the ])ik.e. 
The tail is hetemeemd, or unsymmetrical, the caudal rays being inserted not equally 
above and beneath the termination of tlie vertical column, but only at and beiuailint, a 
character much more common in fishes of the old red sandstoiu? than in tlKjse of the 
present period. — The species of this genus are iirctty numerous, attain a lui’go size, and 
are found in the rivers and lakes of tlie warm parts of America. Tiiey are much esteemed 
for the table. 

BONZSSythe Japanese priests of Poor Buddha. The name is from the Japanese 
It was extended by the Portuguese to Buddhist priests in other eountriixs, but 
particularly to the Chinese. See Japan and Buddhism. 

BOO'BY, Sula fusea, a species of ganiiet (q.v.) whicli has received thi.s name from 
its apparent stupidity in allovving itself to be knocked down with, a stick or taken by the 
hand. Acconiits differ very much, however, as to this character of the B., some repre- 
senting it as singular in not taking alarm or iiecoming more wary even when it has nad 
reason to apprehend danger from man; others, as iVu'duhon, asserting in such a manner 
as apparently to place it beyomi dispute, that it does learn to be upon its guard, ami even 
becomes diflicult to approach within reach of shot. The B. is not quilts so large as its 
congener, the common gannet or solan-goose, and, like it, is a bird of ]iowerl‘id wing, 
and feeds on fisli, wliicli it takes by diving in the sea, observing its prey as it sweejis 
along the graceful and varying lilglit, sometimes at a height of only ti foot or two from 
the surface of the waiter, sometimes 20 yards above it, and plunging suddenly to saizc it. 
It is sometimes taken, like the gannet, by means of a frsh fastened to a lioavd, through 
w'hicii it drives its bill, as it da.shes at the bait. Tlie B, is of a blackisli-hrown color, 
whitish beneath ; its colors are subject to some variation, and in young Ihnls a gmiei-al 
brown color prevails; the sexes dilfer very little, except that the female is not quite so 
large as the male. It is found on almost all. tropical and sub-tropical shores, ami some- 
times even 200 m. from land, Oii tlie e. coast of North xVmerica, it reaches about as far 
n. as cape Hatteras, but. is much more abundant fuilher s,, grc.at nnmbcr.s breeding 
on the low islands off the coast of Florida. The nest is often jhaced upon a low bush, 
and “is large and flat, formed of a few dry slicks, cov(>red and maUetl with sea-weeds 
in great quantity.” It contaitis only one egg or young one at a time. The expansibility 
of the gullet enables the B. to sw’allow fishes of conslderalile size. The bill, winch is 
straight, conical, and longer than the liead, opens lioyond the eyes, as in fiic rest of this 
genus. The B. is much persecuted by the frigatf? bird (rpy.) tuid man-of-war liird (q.v.), 
more pow'crful birds and of swifler flight than itself, wiiicli often compel it to disgorge 
for their use the prc\y wiiich it has just swallowed. The flesh of the B., although some- 
times eaten by sailors, is dark-colored, and not very agreeable. Ifligii and his com- 
panions, in hi.s long boat -voyage, found one or two w^hleii they captured a providential 
supply of food. 

BOO'BY ISIiANB, a level rock in Torres sti'aits, in lat, 10° 86' s., and long. 141° 53' e,, 
3 ft. in height, and m. in diameter. Being, of course, highly dangerous ti.) navigators, 
and de.stitiite of resources of its owm, it is said to lie pretty n.gularfy supplied witii pro- 
visions and water by passing vessels, for the baneflt of such as liiay be cast asliore on it. 

BOOBEOOM, BOUBEOITM, or BOBEOT, a sea])ort t, in Asiatic Turkey, in the piishalic 
of Anatolia, finely situated on the n. shore of the gulf of I\os, about 96 m. s. of Smyrna, 
in lat. 87° 2' n., and long. 27° 25' east. It is an uninviting place, its streets being nar- 
row and dirty, and its bazaars of the worst class; but as the site of the ancient ITaliear- 
nassm, the birth-place of Herodotus and Dionysius, it possesses great interest for the 
traveler. Many remains of the old city, w inch was “the largest "and strongest in all 
Caria,” bear witness to its former magnificence. A fortress, built by the kniglits of 
Hhodes in 1402, occupies a projecting rock on the e. side of the harbor, which is shallow 
but well sheltered, and resorted to by Turkish cruisers. Some ship-building is carried 
on. Fop. stated at about 11,000. 
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Wiip’liii'c ■ami’n'iilslnJr-^ *' i'oniVer]v^'i4? foidelf'-heT*"^ ^‘""l Process of for- 
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country, as also in tlie British colonial possessions and the United States, it is now car- 
ried on in the best mariner by professional accountants and skilled clerks in coniitiiig- 
liouses, ■ The books employed are usually of a folio size, strongly bound. For security 
against loss, it is customary to remove them every night from the desk and ordinary 
shelves in the counting-liouse to a fire-proof safe. 

Altbougli reduced to an accurate system, the details of l)ook-keeping necessarily dif- 
fer accordmg to the extent and the nature of the transactions to be recorded, in all 
kinds of book-keeping, however, there are or ought to be certain pervading principles, 
to which we shall in a brief way refer. The object is to keep an account of the 
goods a trader buys and sells, and the money he receives^ and pays away; also tt) show, 
at short and periodic intervals, the exact slate of liis atMrs---what are his (property 
and sums of money owing to him), and what are his luthiUfln (debts owing by him, and 
other pecuniary obligations). On the proper accomplishment of this object may be said 
to depend the stability and the reputation of the trader. Biich is obviously the ca,so, 
for, unless a person keep an accurate set of books to enable him to ascertain ho^v his 
affairs stand, he must in a great measure be proceeding upon vague, andpossilily errone- 
ous conclusions; the result of which may be insolvency or Ixinkriiptcy, and loss of good 
name. In many instances, bankruptcy is traced to no other cause than the keeping of 
an insufficient set of books, and even keeping tlieso badly. Viewed as credentials, a 
merchant’s books are invested with a certain sacrediiess of character. Such a set of 
them is to be kept as Avill at all times admit of ii satiskuttory statement of affairs being 
made up. On this account, the}' require to be kept with great neatness, accuracy, and 
])erspic,iuty. As a rule, there should be no blotting, no scraping out of words or fig- 
ures, and 'no tearing out of leaves — the records -are to be beyond suspicion of falsi- 
fication, ■ 

SiXGLE Entry. — T he simpler kind of accounting is called book-keeping by single 
entry; the principal books used being the day-book, invoice-book, cash-book, and bill- 
hook, which are employed for recording the transactions as they occur, and a ledger, to 
Vvdiich the entries are afterwards transferred, under the names of the parties eonconied. 
The method’ is called single entry, for the reason that the items are entered only once in 
the accounts in the ledger. 

Ddif-hook, — The purpose of this book is to keep a daily account of all goods sold on 
credit— that is, goods not paid for at the time of being bought, H’he book is ruled with 
a date-line on the left-hand side of the page, and with double money-lines at the right- 
hand side. The entry of a transaction comprehends the name of the ]>urchaser, and 
beneath it a note of the articles sold, with the prices extended to the first money-column. 
Tlie gross amount added up is extended to the second money-column; so that the amount 
of all sales may easily be summed up. After the name of the purchaser, it is usual 
to put Dr., and to articles in the entry is ]u*efixed To — the meaning of these insertions 
being that the party named is debtor to the concern for the articles mentioned. 

I/rvoice-booh — This hook, which is similarly ruled, is sometimes called the e7‘edit day- 
book, It is used for keeping an account of all goods bought on credit. Wlien the goods 
are bought, an invoice, or account of them, accompanies the package, or is received by 
post, aiid on being checked off', the items are copied into the Ijook. After the name o‘f 
the seller of the goods is inscribed the contraction CV*., and to the items entered is pre- 
fixed the word By — tlie meaning of whieli is, that the ])arty named is crediU/r by having 
sold the articles named. For the sake of brivity, some dealers merely enter tiu3 name 
of the creditor, the date, and the amount; and preserve the invoices, by docketing and 
tying them up in parcels, or by fastening them into a paper-book prepared for the pur- 
pose. In any case, the invoices should always be preserved. 

Gas<l{-hQok.-~lxi this is kept an account of all cash received and paid, and of discount 
received and allowed. It is ruled for date and double money-columns on each page. 
Two pages, one opposite the other, are required for the entries; that on the left hand 
for entering cash received, and the discount allowed by the trader; that on the rigid 
hand for the cash he pays, and the discount allowed ^ 6 ** 111111 . The first money -coliin in 
on each page is for the discount, and the second for the cash. For example, if a per- 
son settlCvS his account, amounting to .€5, less a discount of o.s\, the sum of 5^^. is entered 
in the first column, and £4, 16s, in the second; by wliicli means a record is kept of 
accounts settled and the money actually received. A similar explanation applies to the 
cash paid ” side. At the close of business for the day, the amounts on both sides are 
summed up and balanced. 

Bill-book— This contains an account of all “ bills receivable ’’—that is, bills of "which 
the trader is to receive payment; and “bills payable ’’—that is, bills which he has to 
pay. Sometimes, however, in the case of large concerns, these two classes of bills have 
each a distinct book. The books are ruled in a particular manner, to admit of an explicit 
statement of dates, amounts, length of term, and other particulars. See article Bills. 

Bedyer.— This is the great book of the concern. It comprehends an abstract of the 
entries in the day-booli, invoice-book, cash-book, and bill-book, the whole collected in a 
methodic form under .the names of the various persons, wdiethcr standimj in the relation 
of debtors or credito|8 to the trader; and not only so, but an account of the trader’s own 
private debit and credit. Two sets of colums are assigned to every person’s account, one 
for pf,, and the otlj^er for Or. The copying of items" from the day-book, etc., into these 
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all times well-posted up i^an acknowTS^rtSn^^^^ “■ a‘ 

of a well-posted ledge™ Sd au i Soil 1 of business. By means 

prudent regard to realizable value the trader iq i drawn up with a 

ance-sliest, or condensed statement’ of Ins ifFnii-q *° toake a bal- 

hook, iu wliiGii copies of all orders w phw^ o ^ order- 

tory IS kept of the stock on hand- an arrowjit W- to i 

l,ini. l,o,v much 1= w., oTOg Z ” U“,o, ™ch d I,? “ 


Suntdn comm?rhon wi?h d*' establishments tfis is of smlll 

accoujit lacompaiLson withtlieadraiitagesthataresecured 

thafX>X^iSce<r^lrhe“d-°l°l^^ which has been so called, is only an extension of 
distinct peculiarity in double entry cliiefly concerns the 
led'^'cr' twicc^ti^rVto'\hti cjiccks, to be effected by entering transactions in the ’ 
Mother se^ In f accounts, and then to the creditor of 

ilV^n 

p-i liel ’mil brn^ff •i'r''b' *” f ^ is entered first to the Dr. of Uicse 

milK s, .ind then (o the Cr. side of sugar as sold to'E. Fraser & Co. By this system of 
double eiiines, one the counterpart of the other, the one set of account^cm sb Uy 

“ ■“» — ‘™- •-■-■ --i “ W-* pSrS 

In double entry, a Imok called njnurnal is frequently used. The entries in the thv- 

K- ““ i'rief form Inulfife 

denld’y/ifli deUiils. therefore, is only to save the ledger from being bur- 

Ac-kiiowledged to be the triumph of accountantship, B. by double entry or by the 
Iti.uan inythod, as it is soiuetbnes called, is not an entire safeguard acainst'frauds' and 
teelml*''Ml ”!• l' eoluhictuig of commoreiul operations, wdiicii, indepondently of "every 
tecliii.c.il .ud, leqiures to be sustained by constant integrity, vigilance and discrefioii 

M U v'of he rnosi' W keeping books which are observed to .sap tlie sla- 

llir^tiiVeon^- y ^ conspicuous as to demand our notice, 

ietiriq ^Tt j 0>'.«eftt'iy worthless debts in the periodical lists of 

hSf mv ll '* ai its realizable value only. This 

last iii.i> be ^aid to be a common error among traders, many of whom, without'any evil 
ta emion. aiid s.tnply from want of prudent consideration in maldng dTaliowalce 
toso veiu-y"' Property, delusively ami gradually slip into a condition of bopele.ss 

mdt ” department of school education in connection with penmanship and arith- 
Mwr ,11 ti,r’‘T use! ul treatises on the subject, with forms for day-book. 

waSV f Among the larger and more comprehensive of this class of 

S A p ‘W«» of Book.-leeeping, by Benjamin Booth (Bond. 4to), Jones' 

T>'H,k-keei,in;i RrmpUjicd^lMnd. 4to); Practical Book-keejnng, by F. H.'^ Carter 
(Bctm.). Among the Iwser and more accessible treatises we may specify Book-keerrina 

I* proper.biow-ever, toTdd! 
bfi,!rA i instruction can supercede the practical knowledge which is to 

be pioeiired only m a bu.^}’- and weii-couducted counting-house. w. c. 

BOOK-STALIS. See Book-tbade. 

\>\\SY 10 SS of dealing in books, in which are comprehended two 
clasbcs of persons— publishers, who prepare and dispose of books wholesale; and book- 
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sfillers, to 'wliom the retailing of hooks more properly belongs. Althougli or«lbn!rily 
di^tmet, the two professions may coiivcnicntly be treatCHl together. ^^'iiiK* ]}u]>li'-liing\ 
apart from hookselling, is of modern date, the sellnig of ])ooks is as oM ay llio onirm of 
literature. Copies of the works of aiitliors in maniiseri])! were sold in tlie eU ies of 
aneicnt Groece and Rome. Horace celelmites ‘*i]ie broiluTS Sosii’ as enntKail t)ook- 
solkns diihUopohv), ‘With the foundation ot several uni \eL’si ties in tie' lihh c., tin* "|!r<*par- 
atiou and sale of books increased; but the trade of booksciling attaiised to impornuice 
only after the invention of imiiling. Tlie tirst iwintci’s acted also as laxik^elU-r-, and 
being mostly learned men, they were generally the edit<jrs, and, in .^onie insta.ii(‘y.^, iho 
authors of the works which the.y produced. ISec Faust and t^cha'li.-r, the 

partners of Gutenberg (q.v.), carried the productions ot the Mainz press hi the i:ur of 
Frankfurt-on the-Maine and to Paris. Borne instances of division of the two la’andies, 
printing and bookselling, occurred in the loth century, -lohn Rynniann (>1 Augpurg 
fhthT-l 523) styled himself, at the conclusion ot his publications, “ ArciiibiijrhMpyia of 
Germany.” In consequence of the Reformation, tin* seals (;f ](‘arning \Nere gn-thuiliy 
removed from the soutlieni to the northern states of Gerinuny, and, of course, liie liuok- 
sellers followed their customers. 

Migrating from place to place, and also resorting to tiie great continent il fair-; 
customers, the early booksellers became known as .s'/e/'enno'e, or stationers, fium Ihe 
iwactico of stationing tbcmsclves at .stalls or booths in the streets, as is .still emn unary 
with dealers in old hooks. The term stationer was long lield to be synonymous with 
bookseller, but n\ raodera times it is more commonly applied to dealers in i>aper and 
other writing materials. 

Whether settled or migratory, the early publishers and sellers of liooks w(‘rc su!}j<*et 
to a number of restrictions, as is still the case in France and PvU.'-sia. In Ihigiayd, the 
hook-tTado wavs trammeled by royal paU*nts ami pmclainalions. (kerees and ordiiaances' 
of tiic star chamber, licenses "of universities, and chart(*rs granting monopo}i(\s in the 
sale of particular classe.s of works. In 1550, in the reign ol’ Mary, the stationery com- 
pany of London wms constituted by royal charter, the prufessetl aim being the “removal 
of great and detestable heresies.” " Tlie members of the eompany were mathi literacy 
• constables to search for books, etc., and it wms orilen*<l “tliut no minx sbouid exercise 
the mystery of printing,; unless he was of the stationers’ coiiqniny, or !iad a li<‘ense.” 
The charter, which was"”cmit1rmed liy Elizabeth in 1559-00, in (‘licet empowi'red the 
eompany to make ordinances as to the printing and sale of books, and lo exercise an 
arbitrary censorship of the press. The Crowm, by an act IS and 14 Car. il. 24, com- 
inoiily fklled the “ licensing act,” assumed lids species of control over the* i^^ue of 
books, T)).o licensing act, ami its renewals, ultimately ex])ired in 1094. By the first 
copyrigdit act, S Anne, c. 19, the legislature inter}H>sed 'to protect the rights of authors, 
and to relieve them, as well as publishers, from the thraldom of the statioiu'rs’ emn- 
pany. But, by the same act, the archbishop of Caiiterbii.T. the lord ehaneudor, and 
certain judges in England, and tlie .judges of the court of session in Se'otland. were 
empowered, on the complaint of any person, to regulate tlie prices of books, niuhte, tino 
tlio.se wiio sought higher prices than they enjoined. This ]>roYisiou was in force till 
1748, w’lien it Avas abolished by the act 12 Geo! IL c. 30. From thi.s linn.* the iKXiknrade 
was free. How it spread and flourished may lx.* best learned from tin; liiston of the 
literature with which it is identiti(‘d. Subsequent to the reigns of Anne and George L, 
tliere was a succession of men of literary repute comiectefl witli the melropolitai} book- 
Irudo; among whom may be mentioned' Cave, the conductor and publisher of tin* Llv/fc- 
and early pa.lron of Samuel dohivson; Dodsliy, a po(4 and dramatist, 
who reached the head of tlie bookselling profession; and three generations of the 
Kiciiolses, We might also include Richardson the novelist, a ])rinter, who, in 1754, 
became master of the stationers’ company. The names of Baldwin, Rivhpgton, lamg- 
mait, Tonson, Miller, Cadell, Dil ley, Lackingtou, and others, will also be as familiar a!s 
arc tile Knights, Bohns, and Murrays of later times. 

!Now, as formerly, the book-trade is centered in London, tbougb earth'd tm to a 
considerable extetit in Edinburgh, and in a less degire in Oxford, C’amhridge. Oublhi, 
Glasgow, and a few other places. There are various n*asons for London’^ln'inc the 
metropolis ot English literature. As a center of xvcnlth, taste, and intelh'ct, authors 
flock townirds it as an agrettable and permanent home, and find in the lilu'cry of the 
British museum the most ample materials for referenee and study. By means «d' its 
system of radwat^s, and its port, assorted parcels of books can be (*on'veni(tnt ly despat eheb 
to ail parts of the United Kingdom, and of the world. It has numerous whok'sale 
stationcu’S, and abounds in printers, bookbinders, artists, and wood-(*ngravers. Sta- 
tioners’ hall, in which the rights to literary ])ro])ei1y niay be in.scribed! i.s situated in 
London. Through its channels of literary 'intelligence and critii'ism, it ]>o.ssesse$ tlie 
most ample meansof making new works known, through favor of tlu'sc circumstances, 
^he metropolis becomes the co-nter ol tlie Brili.-’b book-trade; almoist everv new work 
noats towards it, either for publication or to be issued wholesale on eommissioi;. In 
1878,^ there were connected with the book-trade, witlun the bounds of the post-ollie© 
district, 296 booksellers who were also publishers, and 446 booksellers alone. Of tfsese, 
•about -18 confined their business almost exclusively to tlio sale of foreign books, and 15 
■ publication and sale of law-books. Among the booksellers are included com- 
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are several tan.h.s fro., 

deiiartinc.ts: iiiisccllimcoii'; iiioi-unvp low lAff*'’ '‘''r 1'®''^'.'’ carried on in disUnct 

periodicals, eie., respee “d, o , ; roediea books, educaiional iioaliscs, 
kooks, cue], se<l inaVb sa 1 obtife ,^1 sh . f ’ ‘I'V’®® rea-ard,su.i:giou.j 

nuinbcr o!dh<Mral)Ii4]u".r anyp’ „ booksellers of Us own. Tbe areaier 

courl.s adjoh.nis- se" thiu ll.i.s .situated in Paternoster row ic-.d tin- 

mfirket for literature. In wliatl'ycr n-u-t ofrtt the great and afLuowledgcd 

tliey mar be found in one of tl-e esf-imuiiy “c^ropolis books are priirnuiiv is.su'eil, 
Ihe.Volleeting of books “! J'® Ror^^” by wln-^'i, means 

Pverv comriiis.sioii-h()use Inis “collectors ” who* rriu! hZ** '^^'tctcd at once on the spot. 
ing.„p ,bo works which are ontZd b, hdrZl^^cStZk®^^^^^ 

lK>oks ai'osiik! to ]tti “ out oi‘ ])nut.” Oiit.<^Un^-boQL. ^ lien not so toimd, 

wa.sd,ZloS';d‘!oikthZMdl?o\"[h^^^^^^^^ 

/,lhi!i Ihnnsnv. wiio pubiishe 1 .p d sold tiZ. R' lurgh, it wins followed bv 

pauoral. Anton, g 

m Ills way; more lately the tnde wis ahh- ui, i’.y. ^ i i Z*’ each cnimciit 
imlilishor- of the l-Mhih'u-iih i&ri, w uiid' irirto-k^ ykl/k "Z V ^bii lirst 

thcori.yinatorol'iYae/rHvwrs d/cy,ruu • still iiiory)., f'.,',tI,Z iluaiii Plackv.'ootl, 
burgh book-trade syas maintaiuecl by the hite Adam Black ‘pubiishZof Uie F ' 

I'dinhuZ’?' Tl ‘-''f professi;, US which IV.rins aZ'ailuu JVabirku' «lo 
d;,r,U,n,!utco:t;.ckdZitlkhy^^^^^^^ 

to stiiiiuhite uiiproyemcnt,s in typography, binding, of- anythin- cZ-the | -ki be n 1 
entirely h-ee. iiieni],e]-s beino- left to rise lJirou-h individiia} exertion Airinenibei^ of 

Hi, tne t]i(Y)tiier tuo, a copy. Those who pnid tlie luro-er sum oi/^Jeed 

m Id Thetl'k're’' 01 of th'’'}i“'‘f 'y'''''’'"-? a flo<li«itioi, plate with their arms und'ou 

made'a f!.' tu..;;:^ . s s He r"^Zl ZiZ’ds' U I'S 
klion of Homer's ///mf. and km from that oV‘thc Odliy^hoU.toW^^ 

HterTryivo, N ',rr •ei'k!rt/k‘tf T'"*- ““1 "C"’ tvay of 'disposing „£ 

and ■ hu subscription system was essentially an unsonml one, 

Z | . y r ® !>’■"!’» ami necessary medium betweki luUliors and the 

J o la. that 1 ,sks for subscriptions soon finds, that he has enemies All who do 

noteneonragehm, defame him.” Amlagain: “Now learning is a tmclZa 
Wsen’ t’’ ‘‘‘V,"-" P' ’’ 'T-'"* fione with patrona.ge.” Literature 1ms now 

seZit'tiTlVm^muJliZl' f''''*’'''"'^ present, (1) the author sells his work in Inanii. 

/ th{. pulihshci^ for ii sjieeificHi sum, giving him an assignment of tiie convri<dit 

Z i Zlle’r -‘’i m‘yi‘cwork according to his own fancy; or (3) the anriior 
retains the copyright, pay.s all expenses, undertakes all risks, and kts ^ imblisher to 
' i*m won;; or (3) the author, retaining the copjTight, incurs no rik and only 
alIo\^s the publisher to i>nnt and is.stte an edition of a certain miniber of eonies for a 
SielVmh'‘r 1 “”’ initlior and publisher i.ssue the work at their joint risk and on 

?uch olhei teims as arc mutually agreeable. In some instances, tlie publisher will not 



undertake to issue a work, unless tlie autlior gets it printed, and delivers copies ready 
for sale; in otliers, he will relieve the author of this trouble, and risking oiillay, kee]) an 
account of charges and sales. Any plan by wliicli an author retains a risk, is seldom 
satisractory. Publishing is an exceedingly hazardous profession. Works of wiiieii the 
highest e::pectations are formed, may not pay expenses; and books^ of a very frivolous 
and seeming] 3^ worthless kind may prove exceedingly remunerative. From a geiieral 
misapprehciislou on this point, publishers have frecpiently been maligned as unjustly 
living on the brains of authors, who are ever represented as an unfortunate and illmsc'd 
race. A knowledge of the hazardous nature of publishing, and of the heavy exja ndi- 
ture ordinarily incurred for making new books known, not to speak of the unreasonalde 
expectations which are sometimes formed by literary men, would do nuicb to disp(‘l the 
common DOtions*on the siibject. For one book that is highly successful, there arc* num- 
bers that become a dead stock in the warehouse, and barely pay expenses, of which 
melanciioly fact too many authors who undertake the expenses and the l isks of |niblica- 
tion must be well aware, from dear-bought experience. But with writers of really 
popular and vsuccessful works, English publishers usually deal in a most liberal spirit; 
numerous inalances, indeed, could be cited in which they have voluntarily and largely 
added to the remuneration stipulated be given for copyright. For the celebrated ser- 
mon, Rdi(}ioii in CommoTh Life, preaclied before the queen by the Rev. John Caird 
(1855), though only a shilling pamphlet, the publishers, Messrs, Blackwood, of Edin- 
burgh, gave £100;" but the sale having gone far beyond ex}iectations, tlKy’ afterwards, of 
their own accord, presented the author with an additional sum of £400. Facts like this, 
while reflecting lionor on the book -trade, show the baselessness of the imputations so 
inconsiderately cast on publishers as a body. 

In publishing new books, the following are the items of outlay which need to be 
taken into actsount : Copyright, paper, setting up the types, author’s corrections, stereo- 
typing, press-work or printing, embelUshmenfs, binding, advertising, prcvsentution copies 
to editors for review, and to public institutions in terms of the co])yrigbl act. 'When 
tiie author retains the copyright, the publisher charges, besides tlie aliove items for 
printing, etc., a commission on the sales of the work. Kew books are issued at a cer- 
tain seU’iugprice to the public, and tlie publisher allows a ]>ercentage olT tlie price to 
the retail bookseller. In a large proportion of cases, ibereis iiitinposed the comnus.sloii- 
agent. Several London publishers have commission-agents in the principal towns, to 
whom they consign quantities of each work to be sold to the retail dealers; and in the 
same way, provincial publishers having agents in London, it happens that the hook-trade 
is largely and necessarily carried on through middlemen. These individuals, of <tourse, 
ree(4ve a commission adequate to remunerate them, after giving the ordinary pulilisher’s 
allowance to the retailer. 

It is usual, on issuing new books, for publishers or their agents to send out tlie work to 
be .subscribed ” among the trade. A copj" of the new work is sliown ly way of sample, 
and the subscription paper bears the selling price, and the price at which copies are 
offered. Besides making the trade acquainted with the chn^ of publication of works 
which have been some time expected, this practice offers an opportunity for speculating. 
As an eiK'.ouragement to do so, the work is offered at: a somewijat lower rate than is after- 
wards allowed. By subscribing for books in this manner, and also by means of “trade 
sales,” commission houses in the Row^ ordinarily put themselves in possession of the 
works issued h}^ publishers in other parts of London. 

Trade sales, which are now less common than formerly, are conducted in the follow^ 
ing manner. A publisher, wdsblng to dispose of bis stock, issues a eatalogiicr to the 
trade, stating the reduced price of each book, as well as the length of credit offered; and 
that the sale is to take place in a tavern specified, on a certain day for wliicU an invita- 
tion is given. At the appointed time and place, a handsome dinner is on the table, and 
perhaps from eighty to one hundred and fifty guests are assembled. Nothing is said 
about business during dinner, but with the wine and glasses afterwards, and a'ln Id no 
little good-humor, the sale begins. Each book being "cal led over, CYfry person has an 
opportunity of saying how' many^ copies lie will take. Occasionally, a toast is proposed, 
in order to maintain the htlarity of the meeting. 

At these salesS, it is not unusual to dispose of “ remainders of book.s,” that is, fag-ends 
of editions wliicli are not moving off with sufiicient alacrity in the ordinary cc/urse of 
trade. Remainders are either offered in small quantiti(*s at a. very reduced price, or they 
are sold in the lump by auction. Purchased cheaply, these remainders are liencad'orth 
known as “books wdth broken prices.” Many of "the new looking books ticketed at 
cheap bookseUers are portions of these reniainclers. In some instances they are .sent to 
the colonies, in the’ hope of finding a market. At these trade sales it is common to do 
business to the extent of from £5000 to £10,000; in the case of one publishing house, 
the amount is usually, ^t a half-yearly sale, from £12,000 to £15,000; and in another, 
l>eing an annual sale, it is seldom le.ss than £26,000, To avoid the seemingly useless 
outlay on a dinner, some publishers rely on tlie circulation of “ sale catalogues,” com- 
prising offers at tempting prices, provided that orders are given within a ceriain day. 

; Tast quantities of school-books of good reputation, and other works permanently m 
are bought by London commission-houses in this manner annually. 

■.^ Throughout the more respectable part of the trade, there is a constant effort to main- 
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it S SSfv nitaecl for by booksellers below trade-price, 

iBliiilgsIpli 

•M.™.! . ... .ta <l™„ J, I. 

foi, unlike most Other kinds ot goods left on hand tlie overnlns aF n!Ji ’ 

22:*rs:ss:.,?r^^^ “•”> .“si"« ‘tsis 

^^XlXfSVi-X* 

known to the public. While the retail draper takes upon himsfdf tho tvAnUu?/ 
of advertising his novelties in order to attract customers; the retail bookseller is^reliev^ed 
froni tmy such obligation and has little else to do than to hand ac“hc 
book toi which a demand has been stimulated by the costly efforts of the nuhlisher 
the publisher is to k^cito* genc^f a« 
advertising system in newspapers and other cliannels of iiUeliV 
gcncc borne publishers are reported to spend as much as £5000 per annum on iulw^r 
tisements and an expenditure of from £1000 to £2000 is quite conun on The monthlv 
and quarterly periodicals being important advertising channels ft is of 'confcfjucm 
pub ishers to possess one of these, both for tlie sake Sf the revenue it ma> 3 
foi keeping their own books before the public. A well-circulated Dcriodnnl thp^fm-/? 
IS to be Viewed as almost a necessity in the business of the publisher— the thim>' which 

be otberwisc an incut ami diiWadteo^^^^^^^ 

gra\e a mattci is advertising to the publisher, that it is very generallv the ni-ictien tn 
employ one or more clerks to write, aVrange, and distribute ai^cXmimits am^^ 
duct the multibinous correspondence connected with them. In consequence of thffe 
bill densome outlays, and other causes, including the liberal distribution of coni(»s 7ff 
books tor review the prices affixed to original works are m-ccssari y 
ac ual ainoimt of paper and print would se7m to warrant. Books as has bwli s ,i .>■« 
suited ihed tor among tlie booksellers of tiio jirincipal cities; but b’ookseliers in the col'll^ 

ir givi their oWlers to tovete emphwe^ 
by the cliuf houses. Between the country booksellers and tlie ieadiiii'- nublislieiN in 
Loudon Edinburgli, or Dulilin, there is kept up a continual corresno^ 

y or weekly parcel, every provincial bookseller makes up a month] v order 
foi magazines periodicals, and books; and the collecting for monthly parcels ^brms one 
of the remarkable phenomena of the Row. The day of makimi- up called ‘Tiino’ay-np 

wlien periodicals for the succeedin<. 5f^^^^^^^^ 

‘ ^^nd forwarding of inclosures ])j diese month] v 

I 7i ^ spirit of mutual accommodation, wliich is exceedimdv cntTf 

st'iii(f‘ ^ BV*nitin ‘l lf^ imleed, a largo portion of the book-trade wouUriie at a 

MnU i' ntt-aite ol melosures,- booksellers in the, mo.st distant part.s of tlie coiiiitrv ‘h-p 
th e to procure small stipplies from different publi.shers at a triflib-chabe fot'e n ^ 
wuh wliat rdsu It of convenience to the public need not bo dwedt Spon “ Tim eximui;^ 

? 9^ course, comprehended in the imsiness of Uic nublisher Pnii 

bshers ionnin'Iy took but little account of the demand likelv tn nricA n •* i 
roni abroad, but now they frequently print'an exlra nuSo cop c"/or e^n o ?lm 
Ln ted btate.s, Camu a, and Australia. Previous to tho iuterneeinrwar in the P , 1,1 
Btatos, American publishers were in the constant habit of seizing upon pomihir I-biv b'h 
^ d r tbem in a cheap form suitable “fm^Lnwa t 

w ch mchided t-.anada and several other British colonie.s. As nothing was paid to lh - 
autlior, books so printed were sold at prices against which tlte Enn-lisli imhlisher fonml' 

It Jinpossible to compete; he therefore withdrew in disgust, and left the coloimi*i! mor 

United biates largely assists in maintaining the high cost of production in ^ af 
books as well as other things. This, in connection with the%ri4ten^^^^^ 
tU n ^ country enables a largo export trade in books to be done with the VmeriennT 
The Canada copyright act, too (B8 and 89 Viet., c. 88), provides for the rer>iihli«bb/o' 
repmitm in Canada; so tl/at, «otwdthstoding tlm 

treaty, it is probable that in tho course of a few years most mo/ 
can English books read in any part of America will be such as are either 
or are reprmtea there by arrangement with the English publisher or Sion ^ * 
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Tlieplad of issuing neat clieap erlitions of popular "workaj %Yas struck out a luiralrcd 
years ago (17o0-70) by Alexander Doiialdsoii, an Edhibiirgli bookscEa'r a])o\e ivfeTod 
tod'* and was followed up l)y several In J^ondon, (>!;e ot wlioiu, r(K,h;', ot 

Paternoster r.'AV (1790-4 yOO), isfliKid an extensive senes oi ckenp lypjants, oL a. 
si/.e, called CW.vds whicli for last c fulness fd' prepandicu have* ncvc! lu'en 

excelled. In the early years of the present century. Sultahy’s, Bliarpe s. A\ a:!;rr s, and 
Dove’s pocket editions, were stock articles in the trad('. About iwrp~iy s-'eny o! u ’-oris- 
ina* booksellers began to break through cerhun old ustiges of the trad(\ by issuing leorints 
Oi standanl Vv'orks, in a good stylo of typography, at conshkM'al'ly reduced ]>neey. At 
the same time, numerous cheap periodicals made their aievaranee; but by tkij 

most part, were of so seditious, irreligious, and lihellous a. ciKirach^r, that tlie ko.v i/iie!'- 
posed to check the growing evil, by the act »j0 (3-eo. liL, and 1 <h‘ 0 . i \b e, h. kke 
IMicwsPArEUs. Tliose cheap unsl'iMU])ed periodicals vvliieh appeared diiilng the m-x! ten 
years, were only tolerated xvlien, eschewing ikuys and ]H,lltic% they (*onliiied t <ie.e:-.(‘lves 
striclly^ to matters of instruction or anmseinent. Tlie only one lhat altaiiuid to t-taanan- 
eiit success was the an illnstrated wt c'kly sheej, 8vo sizrn pr(oeck',d b;, dohu 

Liriihlrdiii Lond<.)n, the first nunib'er of wide]) a]>p(*;ired Xov. Ai hen, rii^'reieirc, 

in 1827, the society for Diffusing Useful Kuowiedge began to i'-'sue ils ]ow-]nleei .-eien- 
tific treatises — and when, in the same year, Arcliibald Uonstahle^ comneenced the che:i]> 
scries of works in original literaiuna called CoudtdtltH — tlic }.u}ilic wa-re 

already' in some measure familiar with a certain class of che<ap books. \ i t, view n-g all 
predons emterprisiis of this kind as titful and insutudent, as well as un'>u[5ported Iw any 
breadth of appreciation, we have to refer to this period (i827--i2) for the true origin of 
what is now' designated the “cheat) press.’’ Uonstablo’s atteinpl; to clu'apen hiesatnre 
W'as happily coincident witii a general awakening in tlie public mind, and proveii eiub 
xieutly^ successful ; imitations follow'ed; a variety' of seri:d w<irks, in small vohurtes, for 
jDopailar use made their appearance. A similar pot)uhirizlng of the price of pm'iod.ioais 
W'as the next step in advance. Several cheap slieels <d‘ an entertaining nafurt' were 
issued, similar to Limhird’s Mirror, though more resvanbling a iK-waaiaper in siKi})e, but 
for various reasons most of them soon di.sippeared. Avt this juncture, taking advantage 
of the grow'ing demand for cheap literaturi', and desirous of guiding it in a I’igiit duve- 
tion, William and Uoliert Chambers, of Edinburgh, liegan, on the 'll b, of Feb., 18.12, to 
issue Oiioiubrrfi JMijt.b>/rf/h Journal, a weekly' sheet at Id/. ; on the 3Jsi; of 3lar. following 
appeared in London the iAouey MagaMne .ot the society' for the Dijiusion of l.sefui 
Knowledge; and July 7th, this w'as folio w'cd by the* Sotanhnj Magazine, winch was 
issued under the dimclion of a coinmittee of. the society' for Promoting (iiri.uiv-m 
Knowledge. So many'' cheap ]>ul)Hcatj()ns of various lilnds followc'd, that it would bo 
im})Ossiblc to particularize tliem in this brief sketch. The ctforts to e^abiisli a cheap 
press wuTe much facilitated by' two great inventions — the paper making macliio*' and 
the printing-machine, both of which liad lieen introduccal witiuii tlie ]»rccediny twenty 
years. The continued issue of cheap re])riiits of ])o])ular W'orks out of copyuLgot, has 
greatly changed the aspect of the 1 rade ; and although w'orks at old ])rices are as'n u me i'ous 
as ever, cheap books of an improving 'tendemy aVe now placed w'itliin generai tcaudi. 
By' the enterprise of certain publishers, new’ and copyright works are alse) now’ l-Mmd in 
a ciioap form, in boards, witli colored papei* covcrs~dihe pricias of these neat and li iudy 
volumes being from Is. to 2)?. Gd. each. The trade in tins class of books, ami in . In-ap 
periodicals and new'spupers, has been largely developed by railways. Ou the pliUfurms 
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* A.eeonliag to the act, S Anne, c. 10, the copyrio-jit a ])ook was for 1-1 yeai'S, w'itli a second term 
of 14 years contingent on the auPior Iving alive at the exni: alien of the lii’st term. 'Wbih) sui h was 
ttie law, publishers who bought a copyright were nsuaily aljowovl, ])y courtesy of tiie trade, to Continue 
to pubu- h tiu'ir works unmolested during the secoiidteimi, even jf; tlie author was ilcad whsm th.o first 
term CAphaal. Notwithstanding this act there was long so link' piecisiou aslo <]'ie,-,iiou.s of Iherary 
pi-open V, that works issued by Loudon imtilisliers 'were freely n .printed in Ivlinburgii. wliile line-o 
beioiiLing to Edinburgh publishers vowe similarty dealt with in London— for e.v'amt>io, h’l c- , ,svu/’.s 
Poems, which were issued by the anlhor at Edinburgh in 172.i, were rei>i’inted in London, and also' in 
Duidii). in VOil, Alexander I)on.aldson. of Edinburgh, is said fo have taken the lead in tJjis kind of 
trade, though from any evidence on the subject, it does not; appear that he went beyond the boand.s 
oflheiawx In order to extend lim salo of cheap reprints, he opened a shop in the Strand: a step 
•which brought him into collision witli certain piddishers in London. It will be recollected that. .Bos- 
%veli,in in.s Life of Johnson, under dare I'P-J, alindes to tins case of Donaldson, whoisspolom oi by 
Johnson as “a fellow who takt's cdvanlagt of the state of the law to injure his brethrcrA- 01*0 who, 
supposing he did reduce the price of books, 'Ms no better than Rollin' Jfood, who robbed the rich 
in order to give to the poor.” To judge from the litigation which ensued, Donaldson scarcely 
merited these strictnn's. In 1771, certain parties in London procured an injunction trom tlu' (anut 
of chancery to restrain Alexander Donaldson from })rinung and selling 77toa? soaks Searons, on the 
gronnd that it was their property. Domtld.son, appealing to the house of lords, show<‘d that, the 
i\-ork in question was first printed in 17;;Jih tliat its author died in 1748, and that the (-opyright ex- 
pired in Vi’bl, The lords decided in favor of Donaldson; thdi-ebv settling the point, t htU:‘ copyright- 
depmided entirely on the statute, and ivas not an inherent and interminable right of lu-caicfty,' as 
many seem to have believed it to have been. Rome rletails of this curious and important case will 
be found in the article CopyRioi-iT, Donaldson, whose entenprises are spoken of appi-ovingl.y bv 
Bosw-ell, left a fortune, w’hieh was greatly augmented by his son, a ne'^vspaper publisher in Edin- 
burgh; and the total sum, amounting to nearly a quarter of a million sterling, was bequeathed 
•to fo)md an educational hospital for poor children. This building adorns the environs of Edinburgh, 

, md'iB Ohe of the most magnificent m Scotland. See I)onaldhon’s Hospital, ahisisnot tht* only 
Jowital Mor which the world is indebted to the Ixjok-trade. Thomas Guy, a bookseller in rornhill 
Lpndon, rotmaea -aimug his life the hospital which bears his name; he died in 1724. See Gvx’s 












of tlio cliicii; termini mid slatioiis, there are s-lnllu for the sale, of hooks, periodicals, 
aiul ne\vs]);i]x‘]*8. hliese stalls,^ coiisi.ydiig of a counter and some shclTing, 'wbicli can be 
clfis'si ill with siiiUterh at lagOi, are rented froni tlio railway companies hy dliicreut 
hooksclicrs, ironi^ \vliose iiead e.stabli.shineiils supplies ceaselessly radiate. One linn, in 
Aug., bhis, .bad (]4.) stalliy A Loiulon piihlisber was recently a!>le to uunonuee that in, 
the twelve inontbs |;rec{;dinir he laal printed live md lions of book. 

b snddni and suecc'.ssful rise oi a clieap press was not viewed with complaccncv 
])y t:;e fathers of llio trady and for a long lime it was believed that, like many other 
novel lies, it would la'n'e its 'hiy, and di.sappoar. Looked at, there fore, as temporary 
and uiidignlbed, the cheap ]>rcbS was left to force its way in the hands of two or tbree 
ardent young ]nil)li.diers, who, extending their or)crations, at length assumed a posilioa 
'whiob could not fail to command re.>peot, and to excite a si)irit of emnlation. JraLlerly, 
tin? old e.'-tabli.dicd linns have begun, tliough in a hesitating way, to issue a. cheap class 
of imblicalions, by repriiiting and otherwise. At the same time, these tirms, be.suIcB 
geiH'raily^ malutaiidng dm o]<i prices, unite to keep a few editions of standard works in 
print, The^xi ‘‘trade editions.’’ as they are termed, are printed and supplied in shares; 
each p.ariy coDccmed taking an interest in thiur sale, and being so fur prcciiided from 
attenipling the i,s,sU(> of rival editions. Ihe names of all tiie ]>roprietors of these joint- 
stock books are printed on tlie title-page; but, as no new books are added, this once 
popular melhoil of pnuijeaii'in will soen become (axlinet. 

As eirculal ing liliraries, by creating a taste for reariuig, led to the estahiishment of 
the clieap press, so, as might be expected, has (he clieap pres.s extended the spliere 
of hieraturt', and given rise to jiublic. libraries and book-eiubs; and even circulating 
librarit's, which for a time sulVeied from the deluge of minor ]>ui)]icatioTis, liave Ijegun. 
not only to revive, luit to assuun* (hmensions beyond ])recedeiil. }ir. iMudie. in the year 
1843 introduced a new systiaa of subscrijhion lending library, which in 1874 contained 
a inilluai volumes, emrhoyiiig 8b clerks, and luiving no fewer than 18,000 snhiscrihers to 
the iamdoii eslanlishmeiit a, lone. As many as ‘3000 copies ct a single work at 18.v. or a 
guinea are .somelimes added; so that in many cases what would forinerly leave been con- 
sidered to be large editions are ab.sorbed by one purchaser. After being''use(l for several 
montiis, the over]ilus copies iK.donging to these filiravics are disposed of at from a 
half to one quarter of the original price; and the readiness with which they find cus- 
tomers among tiui Ic.sser libraries throughout the country is alone an evidenci- (d’- the 
incrcu;>>ing demand for books. l\fuflic’s libftiry now contains more than 2,000,000 vol- 
umes. liaving absorbed the largest of the older circulating libraries, which was said to 
contain half a million volulln^s. 

dhe soiling of .second-hand books from open stalls, and from booth.s (q.v.), is a prac- 
tice ,so ancient a,s to be connected wifh the tnnle of the stationarii of llie middle ages. 
l8oinc men of comsiderahle note in the book trade began m die liumblo quaiitj' of stall- 
keepers. I'lio mo, ''I celebrated instance of tliis kina is ])erhaps Hint of James Lacking- 
ton, ile coiniiionccd hi^ remarkable career by kf’cpiiig' a small stall of old books, which, 
while wanidiig as a, .shoe-maker, lu‘ placed at his door hi one of the obscure streets of the 
metropoli.s; and from Ids nit iinale success, was able to inscribe the proud boast, SfUor 
'idtrn feh'eifiv on Ids very entertaining memoirs. Though more common 

fonneriy tlmn now, liook-.slalls ar{! slid seen m every large .Eurofieaii city. Tiiey^ par- 
ticadarly abound in Paris — chieily on the quays ncarhlic Ikint .‘Neuf; and at all the great 
continental fairs, stalls of new and second-Iialid books an*. con.spicuoiis. Book-sellers at 
one time took their ])Iaec among the stall-keepers on market-days in fhiglisli provineial 
towii;^, nor liave they altogetlicr di.sntipc'ured. hlichael Jolinson, book-seller in Liclilield, 
was in tiieliahit of setting up a slaii fm* tlie sale of ids wares, every market-day, in 
Utto.v(‘ter. On (K.*ca.'do};. contined to lied iiy iiidi.sjK)sition, lie requested his son 
Bannu*! to vi.dt the market, and attend the slall in his place, whlcli he refused to do. 
How thi.s a(‘t of criminal piide and filial disoheillenee jireycd in after-years on the mind 

the great lexicographer; and how, in liis old age, toexjiiate tliis juvenile, delimpieney, 
ho wmit to Uttoxciia* on a market-day, and stood on the site of iiis'father's stall for the 
space of an hour ban‘-iK'ad(‘d in the* rain, exposed to the jeers of the by-staiidcrs, are 
amona* the most cliuructe rid ie circumstance's narrated in llic life of this extraordiiuuy 
man (see Bo.swell, Cn>cker's ])o.si 8vo edition, vol x., p. 100). The flood of ehea]-) publl- 
catioim 40 years ago, which liu.s been already referred to, greatly dama.ged the slalidrade 
in old lawks. Niwertlieh'.ss, there remained in London a few book-stalls and booths, 
and in Edinburgli, though falk'n from their high estate, book-stalls are still visible. In 
Ihiris tlic stall-tfad(‘ still' tlourlshes, and no book -hunter in that city loses the opporiimity 
of a ramble along the <iuays. It must be admit, ted, however, that the business is losing 
its pici ure.s<pie e'harae1er;*it is gdling into a regular sliop-trade, and attaining to dimen- 
sions far beyond the notions 0 ^ 1)10 old class of stall-keepers. London, of course, is the 
chief seat, of the second-hand liook-trade; but it is also conducted on a respectable scale 
in Edinburgb, Glasgow, ?^lanch(‘stcr, Liverpool, Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Bristol, 
and some other centers of w(‘ahh and inh*l]igence. The dealers procure su])plies cbietly 
at piihiic auctions of tlie ]ibrari<‘s of deceased clergymen, professors, and private gentle- 
nieii, of which sales there is a constant succession in London, Edinburgh, and else- 
wdiere. At these unctions, good editions of standard books may usually be obtained at 
moderate prices’ but rave aiul curious wovks, prized by the “ bibiionuuiif.c/’ frequently 
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lognt.stoThe^^LtoZrsto Dcalors in second-hand books send oata 

men’s iibrnrics are minlv n° 9°"’^ 'T: anclfrom this source not a ^e^v74M^ 

scarcity of icoSnd\“£lZ woT“i^^‘cr‘ 20 years there has been ^ 

quantities for public ]iIn-a.Knn nnn i>e^^^^^^^ °r 

or 1050 copies, and 

large as for a siUl editiot and ^Ihi chaiCf"'* ‘J'o same lla.- a 

a laru'oiMiiaa a smaller impression tiie 3S only a Utllo more for 

quamxt^- put to press increases In tiie r»i«A nf mpully u) |)roporl;i()n as tlio 

s?yn;r.rr,rs^^^^^^^ 

lug future inipressious it i^ cnsfL,.,^ , ‘o «'''’c onUuy iia rmcnar 

A!tiion»h. like coniposltion sterSrofnl forms’'®®*^’?® I'criodiJat 

sferc=otype-piatos at length becomes cLsfdma hie t accumulation of 

forms a burden on the Capital 7tim pu£;t ’ ^tock; 

ct”i— St;s,s»j‘^*'r !■;» » .o. 

perceptible degree deteriorated Ute“n"Sre. T o newspapers has m „„ 

tendency has been driven into obscaritv nnrl ?n n m ^ ^ grossly dcmoi-alizimr 

parliament (21 and 22 Yict c 8‘^t- circumscnhed by an act (if ■ 

those of xin objectionable kind form’ but a regards periodicals, tJjat 

th(3 whole. Ijittle dependencp e^m iw* i-i-,' \ ^ ^^poition not one iiundredth nart of 
don_ of weekly and Stirmag^zinL^il^s & f “ "I' tH o ‘Ircula! 

** ’^',1?’**’®*'®’’® 1° slate their ’actual sales ‘^'s'“‘'',m“tion on tiic part 

-' members of the trade an* almnct V * 0 ^^ ? ^ ^^^^^tioers mentioned by 

mg to tile (irdhiary trade; in point of fmt v 1^ 
mailmg of tile more widely eCted ntnm; t P''loIisliing, and also the 

leas Ihe sales are cllectod chietiv liv inesns^ S*'® as a separale Ijusi^ 

resM domestic Sms “drv.ul>«''l"'‘ f l>«®k.«treets it plm- 

&l -it 

dispel Wltl^SctlL^Iti!^ 

fann y circle, enlivcnl thf most tteff f ^ 7J®'"®«‘. which enjoyed in tlio po'.aaft 

fa 


and f nr, government, church iws nt/ consisted of coarsely 
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P“P"1‘T ¥"d. occasionally illustrato.1 

^ ? I jXctsf7drcL“.;;i 

tongue are for the use of sclioliirs, and’ noTas in\?a“es fo“the t/io^'h: ”l‘f ^ 

t;:,T,c^ c^t’S^iriTn br “ = r 

in,ofa;SS 

the n u,nl>ers'are‘'!icdtvcaTi“S^^ if tilUhe isfoVp^rt^f The 

o" elL!^ -;;T 

tom.. auTT a 

Avith notes and illustrations, and works of p'cdv in Darticula>_l7o.i.l,.u T r 1 

}T .’ u .To'™/'""® ^.'*«cller. Durins\heTast tu4ity‘yeare, Te cmi4T44Tni’!ie 

lias Lu^^ity iimi eii<>'ag^^ in sellmg ^kioks, aiul especially biblcs, in the coinnlcle ionr/ 
On giving an order, the book or bible is left, and a sniafl sum paid and a similar smii 

rss,;;,v.nx..i'So;sr 

cKsh'fP'” 

liinds toi v\ iKili are raised by volant ary subscriptions. As far as concerns thi dist rdai" 
tion of puiely religious tracts among the unfortunate and less instructed m(‘mb(>rs’onhp 
comniumty, no fault is found with the operations of these socle i - Rnf w 
associations address themselves to tlie pulilicatiou of volumes and illustrated periodicals 
di lcrmg m no inaternd respect from the ordinary products of privatrw'tei-oHT ‘ mi 
inletHlt'd not for gTatuitous distriliution, ])ut for sale, a certain iniury is felt to be unbe- 
coiniiigly inflioled on tiio triide, whicli can no more be iustified than the dam'ure dni'p 
be< ,'T.',Vm l;y‘lp giving of bounties on parti^^ 

4l Wi nft bcTlh^44°4dT%f ( ® ®°«ety of London, the circuhitiou of 

^ ailo’C\ca to be fostered in this manner, and other works could he uoinled 

c 1 nTh dv l^.voia same objectionable method as to be plactsl 

SociKTv, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ competition. See HELioious Tuact 

ihn pji?' printing and publislnng aiitlioriyed versions 

Ai', :ncw Testament, Hiid Book of Common Pnnxu*. Tlic'preparation of tin J 
T)-ifeo^ pna'ogalive of the crown, which grants exclusive pnvi)e<xs or 

?tr i 4' ‘j ^ parties lor the purpose. From old usage, England Ireland 

] \^ uTl^nnT'^r^Tu rTrvf'' L Eng'litnci was .grunted by George 

.10 .\n(ii( tstiahcin, Geoige Eyre, and Andrew Spottiswoode, for a t<Tm of tiiirtv 

iV/l coinmenced on tlie 21st Jan., 1880, it expired on the 21st ,,an 186{) 

h pleasure. The universities of Oxford and Cambr](l<4 

( Ti ° r— common with the piiteniees- but hi 

cute. TvTp “O prcliibit or proso- 

voo!- ^'i'rff.*’ 5“ yee, gi;anted a Bible patent to Boulton Grierson for forty 

¥rhdtc r4 e4ft'T?‘T“'V’-T ‘1 Grierson, wlio, in ISll, obtained a renewnb 

bo )v(V. Vm/dT XV®',"'’’'-'-'' patentees, and 

botn Oxioid ami Cambridge, are permitted to import tlieir Billies into Ireland. 

in t eothind the last X)aTent expired in 1880, and was not renewed in consenuenoe of 
remonstramM s from that country, to the effect that if its printing wTryie/Tf^rtho 
nT v 'T'v o ‘ a considerably lower price tlianjt bad bitberto been. Such has 
pioved to be tlie cn.se. I lie crown appoints a board witli authority to grant licenses to 


further material reduction seems doubtful. One nnticeabie feature of the trade m Bililes 
lb, that tile publishers m Lngland sell large numbers in siieets. Tliey are bouglit by book- 
1" ‘T™’ Z-!° various styles; some yery neatly \yitli ^It edges'' wliich they 

sell to ietailers at about iid. per copy. Ollier copies, costing, perhaps, not more than 
Is. or Is. M. m sheets, are bound in velvet, morocco, tortoiseWell, or other ornamental 
bindings, and retailed as liigli as three guineas each. It i.s computed that TiTlo , on 
^ persons are employed in binding Bibles, Prayer-books, and other 
books ol devotion. From their cheapness, but more particularly "from their accuracy. 


# . 
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ELii?li.sVprinte<l Bibles aiid Kew Testaments are purchased in large quanlities by^tlie 
United BdUes. Other large pimdiasers are the British and Fonagn Bd)ie J^ociety. The 
Society for.Pronioting CUiriatian Knowledge makes large purchases of Pj'aycr-hooks 
and ehnrcli services in addition , 

Although the pdntlng of the authorized version of tlui Bible, the Few Testament, 
and the Book of Common Prayer, with as well as without notes, scmsus to ])0 r('Sf'rv(Hl (o 
the nominees of the crown, practically no objection is ta,kcn to the printing of tiiese 
works by others, nor has any objeeliou ever been raised to liiose ]>rinlc<l with no!<>s and 
oommeiit=5. Udaiy such edition's are accordiugiy jin'pared ami issinil by ]*nb]i,shcrs. 
often in a style of great elegance. Translations of tlie Bible, other tiian tli<‘ authorizud 
version, are also issued freely by Roman Caiiioiio and other bodies; and til the present 
time a committee of lettrned divines is engaged upon a revised version of the Bnglish 
ilible, the eo]\yright of which has l)#mi secured ly the universities of UaIouI and 
Cambridge, although the revision viil not be coinpieted^for some years. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge; also of Trinity eoliege, "Bublin; tlm four 
Scotch universities; and the colleges of iCton, T im-heslcr, ami estminstcT, vtac so 
much ahirmed by the decision of the house of lords in’ 1772, in fav{)r of Doiiaidson's 
right to reprint works nut protected by the copyright law of 8 Auih'.^ c. Ih, ttiat they 
applied for and oblained an act of {larUaincnt, 15 Geo. IIL c. 55, giving them a ]tci*- 
petmd copyright of ail works belonging to tlicm, or vliich might afterwards lie 
bequeathed' to or acquired by them. The only work in (‘xislcnce old(‘r Ilian the pu'si'ut 
century, claimed by any of the above institutions, to whicii any value can he altaelied, is 
Ohxvmdon^inMoryoflJL&liibdlhn’, witli his life and continuation. 1 he right to this 
and other works possessed by the university of (Oxford, was contiruKd iy 4]te last <a)py- 
right art, 5 and 6 Tick c. 45.' Itwdl therefore be understood that tlie printing and puh- 
lishing of h>nl Clarendonls remains an ahsolute ami })er]‘{‘tual 
monopoly in the university of Oxford~a curious cxcnqition tnmi the ordimiry and ter- 
minable claim of copyright, and singularly at variance with imalern notions of free- 
trade. It vshould be added that the profits of the first ediiton were very great, and wane 
applied by the university towards the erection of the “ Clarendon pref-s,’’ which was for 
a long tiine the university press; but, its busii]c.ss increasing, the “ Clarendon’' lias been 
supersi'ded by the “ university printing-house;' the former building, a vein handsome 
one, being used for other purpose-s. (Besides Godson s /Y/fu/t's (uai OfptfntjhiH, 

and SH/qikfiiduts, sec Dr. Iiigruais Mainouah of Tu hue of O.ifoid, new eiiilion, 

1848, p. 11.) 

Publishers are under the legal obligation to deliver, free, a copy of every booiv lliey 
issu(3 (new editions without alterations cxc(>ptcd) to the five follfiwing fiuhlic insiitu- 
lions: Lihraryof the British museum; Bodleian library, (Ixford; iiniversily library, Cam- 
bridge; Trinity college liln-ary, Dublin; and library of Faculty of Advo(£iU‘N, Kdiidmrgh. 
This ohligatidu, imposed by a clause in the copjwight act (see Cofykiout). is usually 
spoken of as an unjastiliabl'eburden, and no cloulit il is so; but it is chieiiy irom causing 
trouble that it becomes matter for com ^laint. in compjfirison witli lh(‘ 'inimense bmie- 
fits conferred on literauire ly the ])uMie libraries immiioned, tlie vahm of the Injoks 
(with some exceptions) claimed by tliem is insignlfictint. In juamticc, m»t a liundredth 
pari of the cheap books and sheets i.ssued are given or claiimai; v hieh is p'.nliaps unim- 
liortant, for if they were, no ordinary building could contain them, 

TJie Fngiisli book-trade has been lately much indebted to certain liberal post-ofl1c» 
arrangements. Manuscripts, proof-sheets, books, periodicals, and catalogms, if left 
open at the ends, may now be trausinitted by post at an exceedingly .'atiall eiiarge. !8ec 
PoST-OI-FKTi;. 

Uiiitcdly the wiiole trade of publishing and liook-selling forms an important staple of 
national industry — inferior to some other iminufactiires ami trades, yet gretd when viewed 
in relation to its ])ast history, and to the still iinjierl'ect state of eduealion among iurge 
masses of the people, and rcspcebdilc from tlu‘ lumdier (4* men of high character wiio 
are comieeted with it. In reckoning the number of new works issiu'd from the press 
annually, v;e may take the number of (‘iitries of distinct books, volumes, sheiUs, inaps, 
etc., lodged by publishers at the British museum, in terms of liie copyright nek Ihe 
following i.s an abstract ijl the return for 1878: Books— -complete works, 0456; ]airt 3 
of volunitvs, works ill jirogness, and periodicals, 26,826; single articles, including play- 
bills, songs, broadsides, etc., 30,258— total 46,517. .Music— complete works, volumes, 
and pTieccs, 4660. Ma{>s — 650, in 15^16 sheets. ; aliases, 29. Tw'cnty years ago the num- 
ber w'Hsouly about Imlf les great. In 1877, about 5000 new books arul new editions were 
published. Tn 1876, the books imported into the United Kingdom were valued at 
£150,099. Of these the value from Germany was £80,568; Franco, £40,919; Holland, 
£25,288; the United States, £18,473; and Spain, £6564. The value of English p)rinted 
books exported in 1876 was £881,839. The United States purchased to tlm amount of 
£191,966: Australia, £334,136; C^inada, £68,102; British India, £85,269; France, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Belgium, unitedly, tooklo the value of £93,887; our next largest cus- 
tomer being s. Africa, for £40,007. in 1874, the value of hooks exported was £904,792; 
'■of huporfs, £178,936. It is seen that the exports an; live or six fold more than the 
Imports; that we export to Australia alone more than twice as much as w^e import 
Cp'Untrics,. and to the United States uimosl a third more than our totiu iin ports. 
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A sy?;tcm of more free nod ootaxed import of foreign -printed English works would, in 
various ways, iniroduee changes into the book-trade, and have a tWdeiicy to alter some 
of its traditional usages. 

In Germany, wiiere printing originated, the book-trade became also first established, 
and the principal mart was Frankfort, to the fairs of which the early book-sellers and 
printers resorted. Lelpsic also became a great mart for books as early as 1680; yet this 
ancient city is only oiu; of many places of book preparation in Germnny. Among them 
Stutt.gart has tidcenji ii'ont rank, since about 1880, as an agenc}^ place for the s. Gorman 
book-trade, whilst Frankfort has now entirely lost its ancient p*restige. I'hroughout the 
dilterent states of the German empire, more particularly Prussia and Saxony, '"printing 
and publishing are largely carried on; and from the various places of publication agreat 
proportion of entire editions of works is transferred to Lelpsic agents, who disperse the 
books {hroughoiit Germany, and, sdl those coimtries for the book-trade of w'liich the city 
of Leipsic forms the nucleus, lienee arises the important peculiarity of German liteiu- 
ture, tlnit literary, artistic, andscientihe activity is not limited to or inonopoliKcd by tmy 
siisgle city, and tlmt, cons(‘quently, authors do not need' to resort to a metropolis for 
enconrag:enu-nt or any professional labor. Formerly the book-sellers from tiie vari- 
ous ]")arts of Germany," and those (;ountri<?s wliich are dependent, in some measure, upon. 
Germany, on jiccount of allinily of language and identity of aspiratlon 3 ~“Sudi as i iol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, etc. — used to meet at Leipsic twice a year, 
at Easter, and iMiciiaelmas, with a view to exchange their respective publications, and 
arrange for settlement of rnutird accounts. At present, business is done at Leipsie 
througlx a system of agencies by (lommissioners there established. Every book-seller in 
Germany and the adjacent countries has his commissioner at Leipsic,' and to him he 
forwards packagers containing copies of his new publkavtalon or puhlications, on sale or 
return, for all Mn.*, honk-S(dlers with wiiam he has an account. Tiie commissioner then 
distributes the packages among the Leipsic commissioners, every one of Avhom is tlnia 
enabled, out of the majiy |)aflvag(-*s flowing in every w(‘ek, to make up a case for each of hbi 
correspondents. At the end of the year," unsold 'books are returned to the various send- 
ers by means of tlie Lei psic tigeucy. At Easier, during the fair, the balances are now mostly 
paid by commissioner to commissioner, tlie German publishers not resorting as much as 
formerly to the fair; the extension of railway eomnumication, and other circumsliinces 
facilitating business, having somewhat changed the nature of the trade. The methofl 
of sending parcels of new wajrks, on sale or return, may no), lie satisfactoiy accordiiigto 
English notions, hut the advantages of plan are obvious in various points of view. 
There is no coutitry in the world where literary and scienthic novelties are so regularly 
made known ami bccotne noticed as in Germany. Let the hook be what it may, within 
six wec'ks after its first publication it is known all over Germany, and, tlirough the per- 
sonal vigilance of Uie retailers, is brought cveny where under the notice of tlidse individ- 
uals to wliom the su])jecfc treated of niay hsj *of inlerest,. This method of publieatio}! 
has tiio merit of gnait simplicity, and secures an uxemplion from that frightful expeiid- 
iture on a<lvertisem(‘nts to make books known, which presses on the Engl isb publisher. 
Oil tins ace, mint, as w(‘!l as from fhe cheapness of pap(U‘and printing, and the simple w'ay 
tliat bo(jks are for the most p;irt (losn; ipy ihe sGling-iprices of every va.rietj^of produc- 
tion are ve?y moderate. Tlie only dra.wback on the’ German tmblisher is the liahility (o 
heavy returns of unsold bf>oks; hut this ])e doubtless emh'avors to avert by proicssidnal 
tact in his speculations, and a good kno\v]c(]g<3 of the imirkct. It is, at all events, the 
belief of those, wlio are, well atapiainied with tlie German hook-trade, that tiie method 
pursued not only furnishes Ixuoks eheaper, hut is more productive to author and pub- 
lisher than that in Englaiid; and that in point of good management and prosperity it 
exceeds, or at least equals, the hoo.k-trade in an^' other couni ry. From the teeming 
press of baron Bernhai'd Tauehnitz of Leipsic has be<m issued* a seih's of 1700 vol- 
umes of elieap reprints of Eugll.'di popular works in a pock(d. size, which are sold 
largely iii Gcuanany and all otlier cr)ntimmtal countries. It is propjer, however, to say 
that, as there is an internatioiral copyrigiii law between Germany and the United King- 
dom, 7V/ /a*// /o7,? crlitintnt^ w'A they are termed, arc issued in virtue of an honorahlc 

arrangement with English publishers a?id authors, and are accordingly not to be ranked 
with the piratical issues of th(‘ New York trade. Latterly the sale oi'"G(.*rman hooks in 
England, France, andNorfli Americaihas rapidly increased. 

■ In France, publishing is carried on chiefly in Paris, where there are manj" extensive 
printing estjiblislnmmts, including Wui Lnprinierk A’afhmtle, provided witlUmachinery 
etpial, if not superior, to anything of the kind in London. As regards substantiality anci 
elegance, French books o(*faipY a place between those of Germany and England. They 
are’ with few e.xception.s, done up simply in colored paper covers," for tcmp7)rary service; 
but the ink is generally betten- than that used in England; and works, when of a superior 
class,, are e.xecnt(‘d 'will) a. high degree of taste-— the excellence of pictorial embellish- 
ments being always conspicuous. Certain voluminous and most expensive works in 
French, and also iii the classical languages, occasionally issue from the Parisian press, 
and command a large sale; orders of co]>ies for university and ]mb1lc libraries all over 
the continent tending to promote these gigantic enterprises. Although confined mainl}^ 
to Paris, the busimss of publishing, or at least of preparing books for the Parisian 
market, and for (exportation, is carried on to a considerable extent in several provincial 
U. K. II.— 48 



towns. Tours in particular, is the seat of a large book-factory— tiiat of life^srs ivr.„n» 

Wading ire all e^d on uL 

tS^O ■virtnally .susiiended during fl,e war with Gencanv 

T.*. ' may now bo saiJ to luivci fuirlv rocovorod it' not sm'O'mstdl o«j *' 
condtuou. The c.xportsmxdo Italy, Germany, lb,us-li;iVili;iui^^^^ 

VoiltM lir? t‘.oines to lOn-laud. Hol\vooir Fninoc^oid Mu 

t uitul Ivii.gdorn there IS now an intenuilional law of conyn«-hi, iiy wliicii m 
ot Works are, under certain limitations, protected iu either coT'nr'v* wlnoi ih * ' iii''' 
indicates tiiat - the right of trauslaiion is reserved ” ^ uilciittge 

book Ketherlaiids bore a prominent place in jIh 

Dook tiadu At Ainsteidam, some ot the most beauliiui edition^!, of Mm ei-u ir- , 
lara, number.^ of illustrat.al books, wove cxecuu-d- w i “fro m L “v ic„ ' "i 
ot Icunimg, exports of works in law, theolocv, etc lA ca ut olm 
enumcree. In this, as hi other trade.s, it has'ireeu ine fate of 1 o! i d t , sc i 'i-'f 
K'putatioii; It now pioduces few hooks iu auv oli.er lui,o-uMy V ^ 

isTniwif W^Tui"' I'aits of liij eonutry, luld ilie u.unhef orbook.s'ihu'f 

IS peUiaps kngen than in any other part of the world. Mdiat ))artuf Ihe Velina 

toX,i.:;^iruHr^ ^ CuiVnd bii 

(icfuiK-t; evou ill Jimlrid it can soarcelv l.o .■.. m ,. 
\ciilcc, awl Verona, also Triest; and under tlieU- ausi.iees tl “ m 

to assume an organized form ^Imndv iiiwor, ijornr . r r nc e.s].H-cl(*d 

keep alive a knowledge of Italian literature'^ loreigners have done much to 
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ucipiini, iiKosorac in EdinlnirgU and Gi-ic'n-Av- .C:,,,‘'’i, V ■ u'ki I'liila- 

tlicy sell. Hai'per’.s liiiildiun’ in Wev' YnVh' Mi'iil T ; ’• ' " C^’^'M'tanufaclurc tin.' boohs 
half an acre of g n.d ami cost PJ'iplt-li.liia, each cover 

iliiced in the United Slatef is unk^ vf u 1 s’- ; “ 1>">- 

cslimated at £7,(100.000, this;uiionnt ))rolvil)lv!lrM,‘-V r n ' I'P' "ncerliiin dida, it was 
primed. In con.scquencc of o -mcc S o ’ fvwy volume 

state of the book-lnnicM's far fron, ""rf"'' Pmseni 

cmmsel.s prevail. English publishers ui’ii ' 01 A prr'lnililv remain so till wiser 

of American publi.sher.s persisting hf'n, ’'"111 ^ »‘t (be cowlnct 

whicli, thou,gli now dt'creasinir ha.s been C'lvricfl on o , ' ropyiight works, n i>rii(‘tice 

and tlio Appleton, s of New Yo’rk, and others in bytiie liarper.s 

disregard to the claim, s of those more .so rm nir , s ! 1 ranee, and even in 
imiiort early .sheet.s from England The nresem st uM p'"” publislier.s who pay for awl 
high-minded Americans as much a,s it is in Brilah! >'>■ tl>c more 

lishmont.s sometlm'es surpasTthosc of'j ondoir'“"^^ '’"f '«'<«'d-cnt emliel- 

for tile most pan. wel] adapted for .J^nend dmu mbm 

education, and also the aspiring liainhs of the neonle nee of 

in life are greatly more miniorou.s tlian they •^re^n tllo’^'n 0 ^l ”^^''''^" ^‘""'ble riosilion 

purchased by the Irish emigrants, hut th'‘Ge,m.ms Kingdom. Few bo.iks are 

people are eager in their thiret for knowIe.W ,1 "‘’IIU "f 'be colored 
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books to Canada and other Eritish possessions, in which, as yet, native literature is on a 
poor sc.'ile, hut where there is a larii'e and incrciisiiig niiinher of readers>. 

^ In doing up hooks iu cloth boards, the American Imulers invanably cut off the outer 
p)ids of the sheets, so as to smooth the edges of the leaves, as in English leather hind- 
ing; by whicli lU'oeess, the lirst readers of new books are spared the trouble of cutting 
o]>en tlhe Iciuais. j\I any persons have wished to see this improvement, for sucli it is, 
in { rod need into England. There are still, hov’ever, prejudices to be overcome on the 
subji'.ct. Strange as it may a])pcar, numbers of jmrehasers like to cut up the leaves with 
a odder as they advance through a new book or periodical, from an idea that the repciited 
sligiit biieri’iiptions heighten the pleasure of perusal. In our expeiienee, we have known 
gemhnnen wlio would not sit down to read a (*ut-up new ])ook. Besides, there is a notion 
ainong l>uyers in England, that hooks with smooth-cut leaves may be second-hand, and 
not wurtli tiie pritre of new. Undoubtedly, the Americans are ahead of Europeans gen- 
erally in lids particular. 

K(>tice has l)(;en taken of the constant export from Europe to the United States of 
qnunlities of high-class hooks U) stock tlie great public libraries tliat are everywhere 
springing into existence* tlirougn llic liberaliU' of stale legislatures, ortlie munificence of 
private individuals.^ There is, however, a Iraflic of a similar kind, more especially from 
England, in execution ol ordcu's for secajnd-liand books from dealers who laivc estidhish- 
i!\euts m tiie primhpal citK;‘< in tlie union, and through wlu^se ag'cncy persons of reiined 
tasles are becoming acquaiutctl with the aspect of our older iiUn-ary treasures. One of 
these s('cqnd-hnnd booinslores in Pliiladolpljia, which we visited some years ago, was ou 
as exUmsive a scalti as anything of ilie kind in London or Edinh/urgh, while tlie clioice 
which it presented would have come (piitc up to the delicate penreptiuns of the biblio- 
nniiiiae. 

Eor a variety^ of particulars bearing on book-trad(i in general, w’c I'efcr to the articles, 
BjniJouKAimv, Book, Bo<'Kinxi)]x<,,"CK,xsoKKn'n‘, Cijic ulatikg InmiATtY, CoPYEjor-iT, 
E KWSFA Pafeii, Peiuodioals, PiiKss, PUUNTIXG, Statio>;eh, STEIlEOTYriJsG, 
W 0( > D - E X Ci ll AVI N G . w. C . 

BOOK TIvADE po/A). The book trade in tlie United States is of comparatively 
rc'cenl growth, altliough printing was intrcHlnced Into ISiew York as early as 1083. Eok 
scholars and libraries tin; ne((h‘d Ix'oks veic imported from Europe, biitVith the spread 
of newspapers and tlic developnnmt of education, the incTcasing demand for books 
offered to jaiblislna's a, jm/Iit from the reproduction of the b(’St works (;f English lib ra- 
tlin. The oldest house in the trade is that of Sower. lotts & (b., wliode founder, 
('hnsbi])lu:r baur, si*., made almanacs and Gennan iJlbles, near Philadel]i]ua, in 1T40. 
ff'he bo(jk production of this <H,>untry vas esiimatcd. in 18U0, to amount toonly 500.000, 
of wisich about btl pel* cent win'c original American b'ooks; for 1830, }|’3,5il),000, 40 per 
<;ent American; for 1840, t5,o00.0(K), or 12,000, (iOO volumes, 55 per cent American; 
ff)r ishd, 8l2,5OO,(K;0, 70 'per cent American ; for 1850, ^10, 000,000, 80 per cent Ameri- 
can. TIh'K^ statistics are only estimrded, ])Ui it fallows that the pio]iortion of original 
American Inioks has steadily hicreased. T'hc production of liooksin 1871 was estimated 
at 840,001 5r>32 Aunerfoaii liooks were entered for <!opyriglit in 1878, and 0580 hi 

1S70; during 1870, tire copyright of 5205 of those was perfected by depositing copies 
in the library of congress as re(piircd by law. The trade is usually classified into three 
divisions— -ymblidiing, jolibing, and retailing; hut allhfmgh there a're a gnait number of 
pe’MU'.s wlio sell hooks and jjeric.dicals in coniu'ction an ilh some other business, there are 
pruiiahly not more than 8«H)0r<giaihir luK/kstores. About 000 names are given in the Awm- 
iun'i (kilhiofjfit tho^e who,publi>ji occasionally, but nine t( iiths of the trade is carried on 
by about 50 publishers. The “ subscription publishers’’ sell lln-ir books lliroiigh agents 
and canvassers. Publishers of f ducational l.-coks form a s]tccial class, althongh some of 
the proininmit hon<(\s, bkt; Scrilmer, A])plc1on, and the IIar])ers, have educational depart- 
ments in their hiiNiness. Tiie “johher’Ms the middleman, anIio orders books in large 
(juantities rri,m the publisher, and distributes them arnong tlie r(‘tnil booksellers through- 
out tluM-ountry. Alany of the larger iioiises, like Lippincot, (.'(smiiine tlie business of 
th{' publisher, jotdx'r, and retailer : whil(‘ others, like TIonghlon, Milliin & Co., confine them- 
selves to the sale of their own publications. Every spring and fall there is a “trade sale” 
in N{‘nv York, at Avhi(‘h large numbers of new tmhlieations and standard books are sold to 
the higlu'st liidders among the jobbers and retailm’s represented at. tbe sales. The American 
publishers genendly allow Ihe retailers from 25 to 40 per cent, and the jifiibers 5 p(T 
cent more, ’’fhe u>ual forms for books puhlished in this country are 12m() for novels, 
books of ])ocfcry, etc., and Svo for books of travel, treatises, etc. It is customary among 
publisSmrs to afknv t lu' autlior of ii book a “copyright” payment of lOper camt on tlie retail 
price for all sal<‘s; but a gross sum is fnxpienily paid ti> the author, and tlie book then 
becomes the, sole iiroperly of tlu* piibiislier. I’hc copyright of a book is granted for 28 
years, with the privilege of renewal, by the author, his widow, or children, for 14 years 
more. A copy of the titl(‘-page must he' registered in the ofilce of the lilirarianof congress 
at Washington beforii puhlicrUion, and tAAU) copies of tlie b(;.st edition must be sent to the 
sarni- office Av it bin 10 days after publication. The fees are 50 cts. for recording entry, 
and 50 cts. for each copy of record; there is no other expense. This fee does not, 
as in the ease of patents, cover any investigation into tlie validity of the copyright, the 
librarian of congress being only a'regislering and in no sense a judicial officer. Tiiso 
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Boolak. 

Boone. 
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Iljes Jieing rounded. One siile _ig flat, tlie other rounded; , and it is brought to a 
bluiilLsh cage, llie metliod of using tMs reniarkable weaxiGu eousists in tlirowTug it in 

а, piirinMiuir maimer. It is taken by one end, with tlie bulged side downwards, and the 
Ci-mvex edge forward, and thrown directly onward, as if to hit some one thirty yards iu 
tuhance. Instead of going directly forward, as might be expected, and there falling to 
the giouiul, it slouiy ascenas in the air, wliirijug round and round, and describing' a 
curved Ime of progress till it reaches a considerable height, when it begins to retrom'adc 
and finally it s^yee^>s over the head of the ja-ojector, and falls behind him. This sur’ 
];ri;‘iiig iiK-tion, is ])roduced by the bulged side of the missile. The air iinpinginc^ thereon, 
111 is the uniciil in tile air, (exactly as b}' hitlmg the oblique bars in a wiiidiuill, it 
forces it to go round. ^ Tiie ingenuity of tiie contrivance, which is worthy of the Id'diest 
scacad:i{ic caknilataon, is very extraordinary as c()ming from almost the lowest race of 
rjnink.n.KL ■ilie lx is one of the aiielent instruments of wnir of the natives of iVustralia. 
Ihey aie saal to be very dexterous in hitting birds with it, tlie animals being of course 
behind them, and perhaps not aware tliat they arc objects of attack. This curiosity, as 
it must be cslled, was first imule known by being brought before the royal Irish acad- 
cniy l(\' prof. 31 ‘Cullagh in 3iay, 1837. 

]1003sE, a eo. of Arkansas, outlie Ihissouri border; 570 eepm. ; pop. ’30, ‘7,04G 48 

colored, dhte luud is fertile, inoduciug grain and dairy articles. Fine variegated marble 
is found. Co. seat, llarrisou. 

BOONE, a CO. in Illinois, on tlie 3Vlsconsin liordcr; traversed by the Chica'm and 
Northwestern railroad; 270 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 12,942; ’80, 11,527. It comprises ^’oiling 
prairie land and forests; producing wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, hay, button 
cheese, and wool. Co, seat, Beividere, 

BOONE, a CO. in central Indiana, intersected by the Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 
Lafayiitte railroad; 408 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 22,590. It is level, with deep and fertile soil, 
producing grain, potatoes, wool, sorghum, molasses, etc. Co. seat, Lebanon. 

.BOO.;.’*j E, a CO. in central Iowa, on llie Dos Moines and Snake rivers; traversed by 
tlie Iowa division of the Chicago and Northwestern railrojid; 570 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 14,584. 
It has productive soil, with abundance of coal. Co. seat, Boone.sboro. 

BOONE, a CO. in Kentucky, on the Oiiio river; traversed by tiie Louisville, Cincin- 
nati a.mi Lexmgton inJlroad; dOO sq.m.; pop. ’TO, 10,690 — 1012 colored. It has a hilly 
surface and fertile soil, producing grain, tobacco, and dairy articles. Co. seat, Burliiig- 
fcOJl. 

BOONE, a CO. in me. Missouri, on the ^Eissouri river; 048 sq.m.; pop. ^80, 25,444— 

б, 086 colored,; surface, prairie and forest; soil productive; stone, coal and Umc-stone are 
found. ^Co. seat, Columbia. A brariOi railroad connects the county seat with the St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Nortberii railroad. 

BOO.NE, a CO. in e. Nebra,ska, a part of which is in the Pawnee reservation; 600 
sq m.; organized since the census of 1870. Pop. ’76, 1,099, Co. .seat, Alhiom 

BOONE, a CO. iu s.wc 'West AMrginia; 550 sq.m.; pop. 70, 4,553—158 colored; hilly 
and mainly w'ooded. Co. seat, Madison court house. 

BOOKE, Daniel, a famous Irackw'ondsmaii and trapper, was born in Virginia, 
United^ States. A.t an early period of his life, he emigrated to North Carolina; but Ids 
love of the wihlerness not* being sutiicieDtly grati lied' there, he planned an expedition 
into K(‘ntu(*ky, then almost unknown. On' the 7th of June, 1769, along with live com- 
panions, lie reaclnal the Red river, n. of the Kentucky. B., however, wms captured hy 
tljc Indians, ln.it (.senped, and accidentally falling in with his brother, who had pursued 
fiis track, they lived together in a cabin *durlng"'ihe whole winter. In May, 1770, B.’s 
brother went home, and B. him elf was left alone in the perilous forest. *In July, his 
brotlier returned, and after exploring a eonsidorahle portion of country, they returned 
in 1771 To Carolina, determined to emigrate with their families to Kentucky; but the 
attempt proved unsuccessful. Shortly after, B. wnis engaged as the agent of*^a Carolina 
company, in purchasing the lands on the .s. side of the Kentucky river, where, in 1775, 
he built a fort on the. site now' occupied 'by the town of Boonesbo rough. In 1777, the 
placti was twice attacked hy a swarm of Indians, W'ho, however, fail(‘d to capture it. On 
the 8th of Aug., 1778. a third attempt was made b}’' 450 savages, olhcered by Canadian 
Frenchmen, In spite of repeated assnult.s, tlie little garrison of fifty men set atrleflanco 
its enemies, who wen*, al length obliged to retire, and never afterwards ventured to 
besiege the ])laee. After many skirmishe.s and encounters with the Indians, B. removed 
in 1798 to Upper Louisiana, 'wdiore tiie Spanish authorities gave him a grant of 2000 
acres of land. He sidtled with his children and follow'ers at Charette, on the 3Iissouri 
river, beyond the inhabited limits of the country, where he followed his favorite occu- 
pation of liunting and trapping bears till his death, wdiich occurred in 1822, B. was 
one of the most adventurous of all those “pioneers of civilization’' to whose courage, 
endurance, and skid Amerh*. a owes so much. 

BOONE, WiLLTAW Jones, d.b., b. South Carolina, 1813: cl. China, 1864; first mis- 
sionary hisliop of the Prestestant Episcopal cluirch; a graduate at South Carolina college. 
He -went into law' practice, but left it for the ministry,: and also studied medicine and 
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woiiifl not confess;” and, indeed, it is remarkable in how many eases we are told that 
the rorture, agonizing as it was, failed, in its}>iir})ose, even wljere the sufferer ‘^Ssluieked 
for iii tei-riblo manner, so as to Inwc moved a heaif of stone,” A writer of 151)1, 
ad er speaking of tlie “pilnk winks,” “ pilliwinks,” tliumb-scrcws, or thiimbikins (q.v.) 
as a “gi’ievons torture,” ami of emnpression of the skull by a twisted cord as “a most 
cniel lonueiii also,” describes ilie ik as “the most severe and cruel pain in tlie world.” 
Yet there are insiauees in which it ■>vas not thought enough. ^Y^len tbe boots were tirst 
used in Sc<st]aud is not known. In a case where n deed of conveyance of land was chai- 
leiiged <‘is a lorgery, in lolTU, t,wo witnesses, a clergyman and a notary, both of Forl’ar- 
sliire. w'ej*c ordered t.o be “put in the bouts, ginili, or any other torments, to urge them 
to declare the I ruth.” In a letU'r, still preserved in the state paper office sjt London, sir 
Francis Walsingham wri'ies to Uie English ambassador at Edinbiirgli, m 1583, that queen 
Elizabeth desires tha,l fallier William Holt, an English jesuit then in bcosland, may be 
“ pill, t.o tile bools.” Th(> Ik wa.s sitbject of allusion on the English stage in 1004; in 
?ihn‘,-^.loi}’s printed in that }mar, one of tlie characters is made to say: “ All 

your empirics could never do the like cure U[>oii the. gout the rack did in England, or 
your Scotch boots.” A young geutiew’omun of Aberdeenshire was tortured Iwdlie B. in 
15-10. Soon after W!U-d.s, it is said 1o have fallen into desuetude for about SO* years. It 
•wa.'. revived afler the Insurn'ctifni of tlm Westland Covenanters in 1000, and continm-d 
to })e used throughout llic reigns of king Charle.s II. , and king James II., and. during 
the first years of king William III. “Yhe genius of our naliou,” writes sir J. Lauder 
of Fountainiiall in IffSl, “looks upon the torture of the hoots as a luirluirous remedy, 
and yet of lalo it hath been frequently usefl among us.” The claim of right ])roug]it 
forwanl by the Sci>ttis]u‘.onvention in. 1(>80, dcnounctHl “ the use of torture, wdtliout evi- 
dence, and in ordinary crimes, as contrary to law*.” Is ot withstanding this declaration, 
the H. was used at lead, once again. In 1G90, Ke\ i]le Payne, an English gentleman who 
WH^ su[)tK>sed to luive entered Scolhind on a treasonable mission, was put to the torture 
under a warrant superscribed by king William, and still sliown in the register Iiouse at 
Edinlnirgh. The B. was applied to one leg, tJie thuinlnserevvs to both liands, but with- 
out any effect,, a,]thoiigli, in tiio Avords of one of the priAW-couneilors, the torture, Avliieh 
ia.sted for tWo bourse, was intlicted “ with all the severity that was consistent with 
liiiinanity, even into that pitedi tluH we could ]) 0 t pre.serve life and have gojie further.” 
This Is believed to be the last time iiiat the B. was used. But it Avas not until Scotland 
had c(ias(>d to be an independent kingdom, that the British pmdiament enacted — by the 
statu (e 7 Anne, c, 21 — Unit in future “ tio person accused of any crime in Scotland 
sliall be subject or liable to any torture.” Torture Is ladievcd .not to have been used in 
England afler 1640. It was abolished in France in 1789, and in Russia in 1801. 

BOO'TAN, See Bhotax. 

BOO TES, in ancient mythology, tlie son of Ceres and of Tasion, wdio, being jff iindered 
of ail Ills pos.sessions by his brotlier Pluto, invented the plow, to which lie yok(‘d Iaa'q 
o\'(.*n. and eultivuted the .soil to procure subsistence for hims{df. Asa reward for this 
disco V{>ry, he was traiishited to lieavmi by Ids mother Avilh the ploAv and yoke of oxen, 
undm’ the name of Ik, i.e., the ox-driver, which is still borne by one of "tlie constella- 
tions. According to otliers, B. Avas I'ne son of Lycaon and Oallisto, wliom his father 
slew, and .set Ijcfore Jupiter for a repast, to try ids omniscience. Jupiter restored him 
to life, and placed liini amongst the stars. 

BOOTH, Tliroughout all Eurrjpe, in early times, trade wa.s c<arried on chiefly by 
fairs, as indeed is still the ease in some ]'>nrtH of it, and is) many parts of Asia. Tbe tents, 
huts, or Ollier teiiiporary or moval)le .structures in winch the traders expo.s(al their gex^ds 
for sale, were called Thougli the correspondingOermaii generally referred 

to haeeu, to l)uil!h our booth i.s traced by some to tlui Gaelic hothov hofhng, a hotliy or lint; 
by otlug.s to th<3 Gn.'ck (rpotJo through the Latin apoihfca, tbe Italian and the 
French iHinfupie — all signifying an office, shop, store-house, or tavern. From this, its 
primary sense, !L gradually came, to m an a fixed shop or warehouse. Astownrs .s])rang 
up, the yearly fair Avas moi'e or less .supplanted by tlic weekly marked,. The sliglit .B. 
Avliiiffs was s(jt up in the .saiiie spot every Aveek, had an irresistible tendency to become 
subsiautial and peiauaiient; and tiic records of the 12t,h and some follovving centuries are 
full of uiiavaiiing <‘<)3np]aints agaiii*-!! t]i(‘ encroaelmients which Avere in this Avay made 
upon the marlod-plaer-.s mid street.s. Thus, Joceline of Brakelond chronicles the ineffec- 
tual efforts of his grea/i and Avealthy aiJiey, in 1102, to di.slodge the hurgesse.s of Bury 
St. Edniunds from the shops, .sheds, and stalls which they had erected on the market- 
place without leave of the monks. So in the Winlon DoihpHfuiy Book, compiled in 1148, 
notice is taken of “ h()U>es” in Winche.ster AAdiich had been “stalls.” So, al.so, SIoav 
relates that tlic houses in Old Fish street, in London, “Avere at the first but movable 
board,s set out on markit-days to .sho^v their fish there to be sold; hut procuring license to 
$et up sheds, they grew to .shops, and by little and little, to tall liouses,” So, again, 
same chronicler tolls us that “in Cheapside, from the great conduit aa^, were many fair 
find large hoiLses, Avhich hou.sos in former times AA^ere hut sheds or .shops, with solars 
(that is, lofts or upper chambers) over them.” Bo in Edinburgh the range called at first 
“the BoothraAAg’kand aftcrAvards “ the Luckenhooths,” arose"] n the very center of tlie 
High street. Bo, like aviso, in Edinburgh and else w’ here, the trader who for years had 
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BOOril, Junius Brutus, 1796-1S52; an Englisli actor, on his mother’s side a rela- 
tion oI John Wilkes, the English stntesman. When a boy he went into the navy, bat 
soon u'l t the s{'a i or a print ing-olhce; urterwards studied law, painting, and sculpture. 
He a]>p('ared on llu' ])roviuc‘ial stag'c, Dec. Itl, ISIS, and in London in "Oct., 1815, at the 
age ol 19. Ill 1S17-18, lu- und Edmund Keim iilteriialed iii the same cluiracters in Drury 
Due thejiier. j^oon nlterwards Bootli gained great celebrity in JJJ. and “Sir 

Giles Overreach; but he was taken with a lauev for travel, and in 1821 arrived at Eor- 
tolk, Va. iiC spent the remainder of his life in tlie United States, where he was cxcep- 
tionaily -popular, and esteemed by many critics to lie the greatest tragedian of his time. 
Though lus range of charaeti;rs was not wide, the people never tired of the best of them, 
such as “laehard HI.,’; “Sir Giles,” “Lear,” “Bhyloek,” ‘‘Hamlet,” and “lago.” In 
acting ini sank the man. in the character, and w'as so intensely carried away that the fiiic- 
ing in and Jl'rhtn-d became duels indeed, in which “Richmond” and “Laertes” 

were cimipellfid to defend themselves m earnest. Like some other great actors his per- 
sonal iaihits were untrustworthy, and late in life there was always much doubt of his 
being m condition to appear at the places and times promised. 

.LOc) 1 11, AIary Louise, an accomplished author and translator of numerous valuable 
works from the French, h. Xew York', April 19, l8oL Her father was descended from 
one oi the earhot settlers, John Booth, a kinsman of sir George Booth, aftenvan Is baron 
Deiumeix?, w’ho came from .England to x\meric“i about 1649, Her mother is the gnmd- 
daughterof a French emigre of the revolulionury epoch. Miss Booth’s literary career 
seemcil to be hu'eshadoM ed in her infauey, as she read Plutarch at five, and Racine in 
tlie original at seven; and special care, therefore, w'as given to her education. At an 
early age sJje became a contributor of hkelches and translations to various journals; she 
com]jilcd tlie MarLle \Vin‘ka'i< and llie Clock and Watch Makar'' Manual ; xix\2. 

devoted iiersclf to the piupm'ation of (he lirst complete Illi<iory of the City of Xnv York, 
whieli was jaihlished in 1859, a second edition in 1867, and a third edition,' revised and 
brought clown to date, in 1S80. This woih has been extended and iilusu-ated by well- 
known book collectors. One c*opy enlarged to folio size, and extended to nine large 
vohimc.s ])y the additkjii of many Ihou.mnd ihiistralions, maps, and pictuivs, is tlie prop- 
erty of a, Aew York citizen, and is said to he the riehcKst collection of Xew Yorkiaiia 
extant. Anotlier ca^py with tvro timusand .illustrations is owned by the author, and still 
another copy has been ext.e.mie<l to twmity two volumes by a gentleman of Chicago. Miss 
Bootli has iranslatcd many works from the French, notable among wliich are Mery’s 
A/idre (J/fe/iicr, ^ ictor Cousin’s Lfc and Tinice of 21adawe de C/icmuae, Marmier’s Jh(s- 
8ia/i Tales, ^xVboui’s Gennauw and Tlte Kiny of the 2ioa ntains, Pascal’s Letters, Sue’s 
AlyslenrH of ike Ftojilc, etc. In 1801, tlio civil war broke out, and Miss Booth, who was 
an ardent repiifdicaii, clevotcd her pen to tlie task of interpreting to lier countrymen the 
"Words of their friemls in Europe. Bhe translated in rapid succession count Agenor de 
Gaspariii’s Vyrning of a Great People and America hf ore Europe, Edouard Lahoulaye’s 
Farfs iih An(cnc<(, ami Augustin (Vx.iihi’s Fesidts of Emancipation and FtsiUis of Elavery, 
■wliich Cliaiios Bumner declarc'd ivortli a whole [dnilanx in the cause of freedom, and in 
acknowledgment of wdiicli she received letters of thanks froni president Lincoln and 
many promimmt statesmen of the day. Blie also translated Vesper, Camille, and Jhrman 
Sorroics by the countess de Gasparin, and ITappinesn by the count de Gasparin, and main- 
tained daring the whole war a. con.stant correspondence with Gasparin, Codiin, Labou- 
laye, .Henii Martin, Montalembcrt, and other sympathizers witii the government, wlio 
continually sent docuinenls wliicli she translated and published as a'labor of love, in 
pamphlet form, through the Union League club, in the city journals, and elsewiiere. Bhe 
next turned her attention to H<?nri I^Iurt in’s great Bidory of Fmuce, in seventeen vol- 
umes, six of wliich she translaUnl, hut only four of whicli were pulilished, the encourage- 
ment not warranting the conliniiaucc of the \'\ork. She has since translated Laboulaye’s 
Fftiry Book, ]\lace’s Fairy Tales, and her abridgement of ]\lartiii’s History of France 
is now in course of publication. In 1867, ^liss Booth assumed the sole editorial charge 
of Harper s Bazar, which under her managenn.mt pirovcd a rapid success, and over which 
she continues to preside. 

BOOTKAIJK’, a fortified pass of Afghanistan, 12 m, to the e. of Cabul. It runs for 5 
m. between cliffs 500 ft. high, and is in some places only 50 yards wide. 

BOOTIIBAY, a seaport t. in Lincoln co., Me., at the mouth of Damariscotta river, 
IB rn. s.e. of Bath; pop, ’70, B200. It has an excellent harbor, and is connected by ferry 
with Bristol Ship-hiiilding, tisiiing, and coasting trade employ the inhabitants. 

BOOTHIA EELIX, a peninsula forming the most northerly part of the American con- 
tinent. Towards tlie s. it is terminated by an isthmus, while to the n. it is bounded 
by Bellot strait (q.v.l It was diseovere.d by sir John Ross during the most famous of 
his voyages, anti named after his friend sir Felix Booth, being supposed at the time to 
reach as far ii. as Barrow strait. * 

BOOTHIaI CTLE separates Boothia Felix on the w. from Cockburn island on the e., 
and is, in fact, a continuation of Prince Regent’s inlet towards the south. 

BOO'TOH, an island near thes.e of Celebes, between 4° 25' and 5" 45' s. hit., and in 12B'’ 
4' e. long. Area, 1807 miles It is mountainous and thickly wooded, produces fine 
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imboi, rice, maize, sago, etc. I here are biiflalo, swine, horses, and a'cats. The non 
chief town, Booton, is walled, and lliert; iiin* c{d.iuns and oilinr 
studs are made, llie sultan is iu alliance with the Diitcli. Pup. 17,000. 


nf ndengtliencd variety of .dioes, arc amom;' llu; mowj aiici(mt an' ich-- 

ot attiic. fehoes, extended a ccriaiii height up (lie leg, laced, onKunmiled, and of f-u/ynn 
colors were in use by the ancient Ea-v{)tian.s, Greel«, am! - • ’ ' ' 

inir ITUieS iiiu] iti-nurriwvci T i- . » 


{»iuui.>, u-iee^h, ami ooniaiLs, as is semi hi’ uvici- 

niS ruijos iind drawiug-s Leaving iiii accoimt of tlic-c iiiid oilier \.iiietiesof t,')'o; ■ '..J 
i\( il as an account of the tnuie iiud iiuuiufactun- uf slioes aiul hools ■■■ciieridh' 
aificlc bflOK-TiiADB we here coiifiue atlenliou lo a few hislorieal lairfie’ulars 
"If iiro properh- called B., meaning by Ihe term lealher coverings for tht lls7and it- 7 
DiJImeiit of hnit-hnots were worn liy flie Anglo-Si.xons anil Auo-io-A’onieiiis- "n ’ 

icr i n'-, if not earlier, the hoot-proper, with tops and spui- ’ 7 i 

Toniw'f t‘'* fi“ knightly dress. (See AWr e/' the F(,-1. hv .1 Spart.-es ’si iif 

m , 1, f'f r’f?' asiieciesof Itooi, exceediugh" wi.le* m h .* f, ’ 

nwdo of hpamsh_ lealher, came inlo use; and willi Charle.s II. the hi«di!\- d'-oi-,V a 
French hoot v\’a.s introduced as an arlh-le of gay .coiirllv attire 'dwinuiiile tie'. 

W, as it is called (see J.utK), had hec■onl.^hn,lispenC;.l:le i,V lhr,:;;;p, ^ 
solduus ami hoi;seniea generally; and by William ill. and his iOijowcrs it w‘is 'rv<uV!‘ i*'- 
Strongly made, the jack liout extended in ienalii 

vcryhigli iiue], and lound tin; ankle it hade Lu 
luithci band bearing a powcrlul spur. This huge species of boot reimdnml in iw. , 

iMLtisli cavalry regiments until comjiaralivelv recent times, ami was <(isnu <i^e(l as 

too cumbrous m the case of men being dismounted. If is iieveriii< less in a seem i * ’? 
polislicd and improved form, still worn l-y the liorsc-mmanls llYi]r%-L 
appearance, doing (hity in ilieir tall B. at AVliilchall, most peoi.le' are familiar' 

A.S an improved jack, tiie liorse-gnards hoot bears a remarkablv eios(* iv^vtnhhuf^o i 
F . el? ool r'-' P‘«tiliop,,wcll known to Ihe older cla.J o! • 1 i, a t p? ? 

be, and looking at tlie .strength of their materials, they may very fairly h,. m,r? ?i f 
accommodate ul the postboy., of an eslabiishmcnt during idlf a : 

variiries!‘'‘^R7;fh''l,;r'^hr;S ohm- wir^o'? '.''l 

In?* "■ v“n 7 ptteiililil'ity ill tbe natiiinh'cii'stunu-'ol' th'' Fi? lisif* "w'i'i't.u'V'r" 

ssfz^j siars 

pantaloons, the H(^ssian I)()(>t wa,sah nn]s(rnV Naii.mg-du-s, \\o)si over ti-ht 
gaiU appaaranco to tliu netiior costmiie.' 'B'dVihi.: 'si,'.' j .‘‘hd'?"'!'', an cle- 

worn by En.gli.-iii general oIHeurs in ilie fV..!?*, !• It ’ as ' ' >'y '‘'iM'i'avmgs, were 

later. .\t len.gth tliov were .suitcr.seded liv'l'le* wi.lVl-i smiiewliat 

it-s name imports, waOntrodneed by the .'Teat di'i-e f- '"’"I. "liieli. as 

eraily a military tenm ?h3^'w4?al'V?l?f ia!i?,77?o //"’ H 1.4 gon- 

regulations corjcernim*' H in f]»r- Ri.if;,! Ii^-fjumilly used m {]je mu v. The 

and have only been Ijlightly alffn'dliner^ C’onsolidaled in 18)11. 

sovereign froin ti.ne to ti'me may (lirect l>ert,T.' ! Ti^ T »»! 

sliare witiiin six year.,, reoeiye none Tlie oH I?.,- ‘l'> iK't claim tlieir 

letters of attorney; the field- odicers linminir two B. or prizt* jigunis. hv 

pie olHcer cominaudini.- the successful exnedhioi!'"^ 7''i oliicers anotlief, 

««t of tlic persons enrtitled to hoot ? Ue ’ '"‘'I'W' i‘Uthoriaes a 

money at the be.st advanta'te .ami hand Pr'd'crty, coiii'crl it imo 

small peroeulage for their°trouble ' V sc4'ie'b d??mll'np " receiviii.g a 

money IB paid after a certain interval Wh a I, • n ,? h’" » 

ailiniralfy calculates the army sliare and send ' f “ '■■il'liire, the 

Prize aud B. originally bdm?4(l to Urn smal f (!"’ ’"‘"'"'T m'llhorifie.s. 

^ an act of grace; for? if the sovercifm’nleaw ? ih , f ‘ ^ tli'-lnbiiled to the caplors 

the enemy. ■®Soe further,' unde? Pu.Ie. ^ k ‘‘gain to 

Maro/to?14th’'sept?' 1791^''""DeTOlto!?'‘'himlj:if^;^ 

oriental literature, he spent some .years in fuk "t 

|Chazy, Bllyestre do Sacy, aua August ;-7XlyS^ 
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London, to prof^ocnte his faYorito studies more thoroughly, being partly supported by u 
small pension Ina:! the king of Biivarki. His first pulilication was on the Baiisciit wrb; 
lie, aiu*j'\vards produced a Baiiscrlt gra,inrnar, a Ghmariuni Saiifscriiu in, and editions of 
several fraguamts of tlie great Indian epic, the MfihnhJia rata, in the original text, willi a 
translation. He helped much to facilitate the study of Sanscrit in Europe. But liis 
niosi important hibors centered in the analysis of the grammatical forms of the diUerent 
languages of tlu'. Indo-Gei manic family, by which he maybe said to have foumhid a new 
seienee of (yinparative grammar. His great work in this department is a conpiarative 
gra.niiriar of^lhe SnnscrU, Zend, Gmek, Latin, Lithuanian, Old Slavonian Gothic, and 
Gcn'iuan {Yei yh'icln-iule G rciiiniiaUk, etc., Berl. 18o3, etc. ; a second edition, entirely 
recast, vas published in 1857). An English translation by lieut. Eastwick, ami 
Cl inducted through the pi’ess by Mr. lYilson, Bodeu professor of Sanscrit in Oxford 
imiversity, was published in 3 vols., 1845-50. In recognition of Ids splendid services lu 
philology, be was, in 1S42, made a knight of the newly ca-ecdedFreiK‘ii,0/‘dr<?£fd# J/AAl, 
and, in 1857, foreign associate of the Erencli institute. He died in 186T. 

EOPPAIiB or BopPAiiT (ancient Baiulobriga), a vralied t. of Rhenish Prussia, sltm 
atial oil the left bank of the Rhine, about 9 m. s. of Coblenz. B. is a very ancient place, 
■with dark, ntirrov.’ streets, and chiefly ])iii]t of wood. Its appearance, however, is pie- 
turcsiiue, and h has several hiiilding^, architecturally remarkable. The church of 'Vne 
Carmelites contains some fine specimens of IGth c. sculpture. During the mid.dle ages, 
B. was an imperial city, and many c<nuiiclls ■\^'cre held in it. Remains of the Roman 
fortress Iniilt by Drusus still exisd in the town. Near B, is IRarienberg, the famous 
hydropathic resort. Pop. ’75, 5809. 

ECiEA, IvATfTAinNA YON, 01 ’ Catitautne T)e Boka, the wife of LiUhcr, was h., it is 
siijiposcd, at Loben, near Schwoinilz, in Saxony, on 20th Jan., 1490. At a very early 
ago, she enteiYal the Cistercian convent of Nimptsclicn, near Grimma. Becoming 
acquainted with Lutlicr’s doctrines, she found herself very unhappy in her monastic life ; 
and finally, along with eight other nuns, whose relalives, like her own, refused to listen 
to them, she apjilied for assistance to Luthen. Luther obtained the services of Leonliaril 
Efeppe, a citizen of I'orgau, and ])y him and a few associates the nine nuns were libe- 
rated from the convent in April, 1523. They were brought to AYitteubevg, vHiere Luther 
had suitably provided for their reception. Catliarine became an iiumile'jn the house of 
tiic buigonnutcr Reichcnbacli. Luther, through his friend, Nicholas Ya>n Amsdoi-f, 
ndnistcr in AVittenberg, olTercd lier the hand of i)r. Ixaspar Glaz, who became pastor in 
Orlaiminde. She deefined this pi’oposal, but declared herself ready to marry Abm Ams- 
(hirf, or Ijiitlier himself, who had already laid aside InVs monastic dress. ller marriage 
witli Luther took place on 13l]i June, 1525, and wais ma<le the occa.sion of luudi unjust 
re])roacli by his enemies, which lias not ceased to be repeated to this day. In his will, 
he left her all that Im had, so long as she should riunaiu a widow, because, as he says, 
ahe had always been ah affectionate and true wife to lurn. After Luther’s death, ti:e 
elector of Saxony and Chrb’4ian ill. of Denmark, contributed from time to time to her 
supjiort. Siic died at Torgau, on 20tii Dec., 1552. 

BOEACIG ACID is found native (1) In the steam or vapor wliich rises from cei’tain 
volcanic rocks in Tuscany, and (2) as a saline incrustation in the crater of a mountain in 
the island Volcano, whicii is situated 12 in. n, of Sicily. Tiiis crater is about 7U0 f f. 
deep, the sides lined with a crust of B. A. about half an inch thick, and is sufficient to 
yield an annual supply of 2000 tons. B. A. also occurs in combination in borax ((gv.), 
datholite (q.v.), boracitc, aiaj other minerals, and to a very minute extent in trap-rocks 
genem'ily. The Tuscan sujiply of B. A. may he regarded as the most important, and ^Is 
collection takes place over an area of about 80 miles. Tlie plan }>ursued is to fuimi a 
series of caldrons — 100 to 1000 ft. in diameter, ainl 7 to 20 ft. deep — partly h^" excava- 
tion, and partly by hnilding, in the side of the \ olcanic mountain where tlie steam and 
B. A, vapors are issuing from ti'^^urcs, and divert the course of a mountain stnaun, so 
that at pleasure the caldrons, or may lie supplied ^Yith waha*. As the volcanic 

vapors — (‘alh'd Kfijfioi/f — gurgle through the water contained in the lagoons, tlie B. A. is 
arrested by the water, whidi becomes im])rcgnatc(l with it. The licjuid is piissed from 
one h'lii'oon to another, then on to settling vats and flat-bottomed evaporating pans, till it 
becoHH'S so eoneciilrated that on coding, impure crystals of Ik A. separate. In this 
conditi?)!! it is sent to England and oilier countries, ^The appearance of the surface of 
the ground, from wddeh thousands of jets of >stefim are constantly issuing, is very 
striking; and the name given to one of* the principal mountains, MonU Cerball (Mom 
Gerhrn), denotes the feeling of awe with which the peasantry regarded the district as the 
entrance to the lower regions. Native B. A. is employed as a sdiirce of borax (q.v.) ami 
contains about three fourths of its weight of true B. A., accompanied by one fourth of 
water and impurities. In a pure condition, B. A. may be prepared by dissolving 40 
parts of i)orax (NHO,2BOa) in 100 of water, and acting tliereon by 25 pjarts of iiydro- 
chloric acid (BOl), which removes the soda, forming chloride of. sodium (NaCf) and 
water (HO), and on cooling the mixture, the B. A. (BOs) crystallizes out. Onx'e-solntion 
In water and re-crystnllization, it is obtained in pure 'wliitc featheiy crystals. B. A. is 
used in the arts as a flux, as an ingredient in tlie glaze employed in pottery; and the 
wicks of steariue and composite candles are treated with it, so that wdieii the caudle is 
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BOEA0E, a genus of plants of the natural order (q.v.), having a 

■wheel-Hliaped corolla, the mouth of which is closed with live teeth, and forked tllanienls, 
of whicli the inner arm bears the anther, the anthers con iiivent around tln^ st\ le, in the 
form of a cone. The species arc few, cliiefly natives of the countries around tlie 
Mediterranean sea. The Common Bouage {B. offiemaUii) found iti waste places in 
many parts of Europe, and is pietty frequent- — perhaps naturalized — In Britain. It is a 
plant of rather coarse appearance, with a stout erect herbaceous stem, 1 to 2 ft. hlgli, 
branched; the lower leaves elliptical, obtuse, tapering to the base; the sfcan, 
leaves, tlowcr-stalks, and calyx rough with hairs. The flowers are more than half an 
inch broad, of a beautiful blue color. B. was formerly niiuh cu]ti\'aled and liighly 

conVtil flowers, and siupposed to possess exhila- 
rating qualities, for which it no longer receives credit. The Ijelief in its virtues was at 
one time (ixtremely prevalent in England, and its use, accordingly univca-sal The 
flov/crs were put into salads, Gerarde tells us (1507), “to make the niind glad;” and h.e 
adds: “ There be also many things made of thcin, used ev(‘ry\Uu re tor the coinfoil of 
the heart, for the driving away of sorrow, and inereasing the joy of the niimi.” lake 
sonic other plants of the same order, B. contains nitrat<', cd‘ p<(tasir (niter), and is slightly 
febrifuge. It is mucilaginous and emollient, and has been used in pectoral alTections; 
its leaves inq^art a coolness to beverages in which they are steeped: and with wine, 
water, lemon, and sugar, enter into the coinpositimi of an English drink calk'd a cool 
iunbird The young leaves and tender tops arc pickled, and occasionally boiled for 
the table. 

BOEAO-IlTEiE, or BouAniNA'cE^n, a natural order of dicotyledonons plant.s, consist- 
ing ehielly of herhaceou.s plants, but also containing shrubs and even trees, the leaves 
gcherally rough with hairs which proceed from a thick hard base, aud the whole plant 
, mucilaginous and emollient. The leaves. are alternate and without stipules. The 
llowers are in spikes, racemes, or panicle.y wliich are almost always eoih'd up. and grud- 
ua.lly uncoil and elongme tliemselvcs, the flowers expiinding in Micccssion, The calyx 
is 4 to 5-partitc, and remains till the fruit is ripe; the corolla is geiterally .regular, 4 do 
fi-clert, imbricated in bud; the stamens rise from the corolla, and are equal in number 
to its divisions—gcDerally tive — and alternate with them, ddie ovaqy Is ^qiartite, 
4-ccdled; the style siinjile, arising from the base of the lc])cs of IhtMwn'ry. The fruit 
consists of 4 — or s(}metimes of 2— distinct achoniu. See AciiExirM. — The order drre- 
tiatvfb of some botanists dilXers chiefly in tlic fruit, which in the nuu-e typical species is 
a succulent drupe; and .in tlic helictropcs consists of four chy achenia more or less con- 
solidated. — There are about 600 known s})eeies of the propm* horiifjhin.(\ and about SCO 
of ehvettacm, fl'lio former are natives p.riju.'ip.ally of temperate cliinatrs, and are par- 
ticularly abundant in the s. of Europe and in tha temperate parts of Asia; the latter are 
jnore tropica], but not exclusively so. Borage (q.v.), alkanct (q.v.), comfrey (q.v.), 
and forget-me-not (q.v.) are familiar examples of Ihs former; tlie exquisitely fragrant 
heliotrope (q.v.) is the best known, of •the latter. The drupes of some species of 
ehntla are eatable. 

EO'BA SAM'BA, a curious little half-independent state, or raj, In India, within the 
juristliction of the imlitical agent for the s.w, Irontier of Bengal. Its central ]>oint. is in 
n, lat. 2(B 55', e. long. 86'" 10'; its area is about C22 sq.m.; the |X)p. is estimated at 
SR.QOO. The country is rugged, a.r.d the people savage. Outlaws from otlier pai'ts of 
India have too often found refuge here. The revenue is about £400 a year. A tribide 
of £16 is paid to the British government. 

BOEAS'SUS. See Palmyka Palm. 

BOEAX, or Biuo'uate of Soda, is found native as a saline incrustation on the shores 
of certain lakes in Persia and Thibet. It also occurs in India, China, Ceyhm, Saxony, 
and South America. Wlicii collected on the banks of the lakes, it is im] ure, ;iiul gc>es 
by the name of tlnad The latter is purified ly acting upon it with a solution of caustic 
‘ Boda, which removes the fatty matte]' that the crystals ai'c coated with, to tu'CM'ip. evap- 
oration of the water they contain, and thereafter dissolving in hot wahT and recrysta'Hiz- 
ing. B. is likewise j)repared from boracic acid (BO.p, (q.v), by solution in lioiiing 
water, and the addition of a boiling solution of or<linary carbonate of soda (’Nu()C(..uJ, 
Avhen B. (IfaO,2BO'A is formed, and carbonic acid (CO^p is disengaged, and on cooling 
in wooden tanks lined with lead, tlie crystals of B. separ;U(>. The "common crystalline 
contains 10 equivalents of water (Na0.2B03-f lOHO); hut if a stronger 
tiian ordinary, solution be allowed to cool, crvstals begin to separate at a higher tenipcra- 
turo than usual, which contain only 5 atoms of water (Na0,2B03 -f 5HO). B. is solu- 
ble in water to the extent of one part of the salt in two parts of hot water, and in twelve 
of cold, yielding a clear solution with a sweetish taste. It is readilv reduced to powder, 
ancl is then knowui as powfUred borax. It is of great use in the chemical arts. As aa 
• . , assistant agent in cxperinfientiiig witli the blow-pipe (f{.v.), B. is of great service, from 
^ readiness with which it forms colored glasses with the various metallic oxides. It 


burning, the end of the ■wick when it gets long, may fuse and fall to the side, where it 
can be burned away. The exportation of B. A.' .from the Tuscan logoons exceed.s 
8, 000, 000 ibs. annually. 
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Ir, alrto eraployod in the ninnnfaetnre of enamel,, and for .c^lazing or coaling vessels in 
EngliJi 'potlery, ys also in ih<* Irn'inatioa of Ibo paste for artificial gemr. To the melal' 
Ivirgist, It is ail aid in the readiness vith ^vhich it promotes the fusion of metallic mix- 
lures, autl the separation of flic metals; aial lo tin* soiderer of all metals it. is of service 
hi forraing a thin ghi^sy canitiiig o\'cr the edges of the metals, 'which prevents their oxi- 
dation at the time Diey arc being joined together, 11. is also nsed in dyeing. 

EOIUIECK, a 1. in Prussia on llie Puhr, 4 m h.av. of Essen; pop. ’71, 10,857. It 
has a c.astle. Its inui industry is huge, and there are eoa'i-mines in the neighborhood. 

EOSBA, pIeax^ i'HAKiaes, an eniiin'nt praetieni matliematician and asti-onomcr, was 
h, on 4th M;iy, l'p8, at Pax, in the depai'truent of the Liuides, in France. In 1771, he 
was associated with Verdun and Pingre in ]n‘oving tlie accuracy of chronometers. Lie 
also di'voted mucli attention to the subject of ship-buikUug, and suggested great improve- 
meuts in the hirm of vessels. In 1787, he took an active part in bringing the observato- 
rie.s of Paris arn'l Greenwich into closer relations with one another. xVlohg 'with Dclani- 
bre and l^Ica^liahi, he wars a leading member of tlic French coimnissioii hilrusted with 
the measurement of a meridian arc. lie rendered essential service in the commission 
on ilie new system of weights and measures. Im invented a new instrument for measur- 
ing the inclination of the maguelh; needle; and his corrections of the seconds peiululuiui 
arc; still in use. Bm’; his rt-putatioii doj^ends mo‘d, of all on his improvement of the 
reflecting circh;, on whie.h instrument lie published a work in two vohimes (Par. 1787). 
He dieirut Paris on llie 20t]i Feb., 1799. 

BOBBEAI^X,"an important Sfsaport town of Fmnce, chief town in the province of 
Gironde, beaut i full}" situated in a plain on the left hank of the Garonne, about 00 m. 
from Us mouth in tlie Atl.*uUic. Shins of more thau 1000 tons burden can easily 
ascend the river at higli-water to IL, which is accessible at all times to vessels of 
600 tons. Its harbo,*' is v(uy capacious; and, by the Garonne, its commerce very 
extensive. The river Is crossed by a noble Inldgc of 17 arches and 542 yds, in 
length, erected 'by the older Pescliamps in 1811-21. The old .town, consisting 
partly of liigh wooden Inmscs of lin; lOtli c., has narrow crooked streets; but the 
niuver parts of the city and iho suOur])s have wide streets, fine squares, and pleasant 
p!'omena!l'*s limid wuth tn;es. li'iC e.athcdra], wliich was consecrated in 1090, is remark- 
able for its i)oa.iitiful towers. The church of St. Croix is a building of the lOih c. ; that 
of St. Seiirin is also very old, ami has rare Gothic ornaments. The former archiepisco- 
prd palace is now the town. The great tlieater is one of the largest and llnest buildings 
of its kind in Fra.iice. B. hasmasiy other tine public buildings, and learned associa.tious, 
and'edueal'ioual and benevolent uisiitution.s, with a public library of upwards of 140.000 
volumes. ^ Tin? iiniversipf, founded by pope Eugenius IV, in 1441, lias been, since Ib'tiO, 
an Cidremfithw w"ith 15 professorships. Pop. in 1876, 212.111, 

Among- the principal brandies of industry are the production or preparation of sugar, 
brandy, hquoi's, vln(‘gar, nitric acid, iiriuted'caiicoes, woolen goods, carijets, huts, pa'peg 
earthe.nwgire, glass bottles, metallic wires, madder, and resinous articles. The rope- 
W'orks, cooperages, and dock-yards are extensive and full of activity. The canal du 
Midi, (giiiiiecting B. with the Lloditerrancan, enables it to supply the vvhole s. of France 
wiUitlie colonial produce which it imports; and also with English tin, lead, copper, 
coal, tlye-stutfs, herrings, etc. Wine, lirandy, vinegar, dried fruits, hams, turpmitine, 
and gUiss bottles are among its principal exports. 

Except ih<* wines of Ciiampagne, no French wines are so iniicli exported to foreign 
eouuiries as thos(i grown in tli(- district of B., and known BoiiDE.Arx Wines. Some 
of lh(;m are red (known in England as darrt), others white. Of the red wines, tiie 
Medoc is one of the best known. I'ho ri’d wines produced by the vin(*yards of Latitte, 
Latoar, Clalteau-Margau.x, ami Hautdlriou are particularly celeliratcd for tiieir qualiW. 
Tlie white wines of Graves, and those of Saiiternes, Barsac, Preigiuic, and Laiigon are 
in highest repMe. 

in former limes, B. was called liunllgala, and was the capital of the Vinfiei. 

It was a very prosperous town in the times of the Homans, wnis made by Hadrian tlie 
capital of Afpuitiuiia Seennda, and was ])otli the principal emporium of tJie" s.w. of Gaul, 
and the seat of its best educational iiistituhions. It wais taken liy Charles jilartei in '7h5, 
but was again spoiled by Monmui plunderers in the 9th century. ' It became the cajfiiaJ of 
the duchy of Gnieime: and in 1152 passed, by the marriage of Eleanor of Guicnm* with 
Henry of N'ormandy (aftirwards Henry H. of 'England), under the dominion of England. 
E. was for a considerable time tin; seat of tlie splendid court of Edward the bhuik pi-lm-e. 
During the revolution, B. was the principal seat of the Girondists, and suffered feai'l'uliy 
at the iiamls of the Terrorists. Its inhabitants, disaffected to Napoleon's government, 
were the first to declare for the Bourlioiis in 1814, During the Franco-Prussian war, a 
dekjgation of the govcrnmfmt of national defense, retreating before the advancing 
German army, stationed itself, Dee., 1870 at B.* and the first sittings of the nati{)nal 
assembly in 1871 were held theio. Since the restoration of peace, the export-trade of 
B. has increased greatly. In wines, there was an increase, between 1859 and 1871, of 
124 per cent in the quantity, and 78 per cent in the value — arising from the amount of 
cheap wme shipped from the port during tlie two previous years. About one sixtii of 
the total export of this article goes to the British dominions. 
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BOEBELAIS, a. district of France, once formin.c: pert of the ^ old province of 
Cnicnne, and iiuvmg Bordeaux for its capital, but nov/ Irududod in the department 
of Gironde and Landes. 

BORDEN, Bimeox, 1798~1S5G; b. Mass. ; an engineer, self-cducided; inventor of an 
apparatus for measuring base lines in trigojioinetriccl surveys; and supyerinteiident of 
^ho state survey of Mussachusetts, the first geA>detic survey in the Lnite,(l Siates. He 
published A of Fortnalni ada 2 )ted to the Practical (Jiarailoiis of djocatlng aud 

Comiructiag liailroaUSf and ^vas liimself the constructor of several such, roads. 

BORDENTOWN^ a village and township in Burlington co., N. J., 0 in, s.e. of 
Trenton; pop. ’80, 5,384. It is on the hank oi^ the J3ela\v:ire river, and on the roa’dari 
canal, and tiio Camden and Amboy railroad. I^Ianufaduring is the p,rinci]aii husim'ss. 
KearB. is the former r(.'sidence of Joseph Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon. 1 he Bor- 
den town coUogo for women is the principal institution of learning, 

BGEDIE, TirE, is a term employed in liistorical m well as po]Ui]ar pju'ifsyology to 
signli'y the common frontier of Englmid and b'cothind. At prc'senl', the dividhig boun- 
dary of the two countries consists partly of natural and partly of Imaginary outlines. It 
is customary to speak of (Scotland as a count ry “ nortfi of tlio Twoc-d;'’ but t,.e Tweed 
is the boundary only in a small ]>art of its course, on the e., mnl large port ion syjf several 
ScoIlLsIi counties lie to the s. of that river. Even at its mouth, the Tweed is not the 
division; for n. of the rj-verat its estuary lies tljc ancient towm of Berwick, with the dis- 
trict known as its bounds,’' which belong to England. The Tweial foians the division 
only for about Ifi to 18 miles. Leaving the river at Carbarn Burn, a fc\v mih'S abt>ve 
Coldstream, the litie proceeds towards the Cheviot niouittains, the ritlgaj of which is tiie 
l>oundury for a.hout fern.; descending thence, the lino strikes on Kersliope water, a 
liibutaiy of the Esk. That river is tlie boundary for a number of miles to a point a’oove 
Longiown. Tlie line now quits the Esk abruptly in a noriliern clinH'tion, and taking 
into England part of what w.as kuowm as the ‘CDelmteble LaiurT.tpv.), sfn'hes on the 
small river Barkj.vrliicli is the boundary to the Solway firth, the gn^at imtiiral division 
on tlie west. Buch, in general terms, is the eulire boundaiy, extending from sea to sea 
for about 100 m., in which length the Tweed obviously plnys an inlVrior part. The 
counties lying on the English siete of the liorder are Northumbm’huul and Cuniherland; 
on the Scottish side, Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, and Lumfriesshire. Readers of 
history are aware that the division here indicated is compairaiivcly modern; in iVirmer 
limes, the frontier sliiftini aceordiiig to tiie surging tide of war or diplomacy. Eoi'sev- 
end ages prior to tlie 11th c., the kingdom of Nortliumbria, i'ormyig a pari of what we 
now cull ihiglnnd, included all tliat portion of (Scotland s. of tlie i.rth of Forth as Ihimr. 
as StirHug. A.s a result of some warlike operations, this dh*4rict was cinled ’lytheiarl 
of Tvorihtnriberland to Malcoha 11., king of Scots, 1018, and ever since the Tweed, in 
its lower part, has been the boundary. What, hov'cver, wars gained l»y Scotluml on the 
c. rvas lost on the wu ; for Williaoi the conqueror wrc.nclicd Cutiiherlaud from the imrtii- 
orn sovereign; and rvith little intermission the boundary in this quarter was sell led 
according to its present 

Tt may be said that from the lltb till llie (?iid of the 17th c., there was almost con- 
stant dislurhaiicc on the. border. Ruthless wars on a gre i scale hetwicii English au<l 
Scots sometimes caused the most frigid ful dcvastalionrand became the sonrci'or lading 
ill-will oil both sides. History abounds in events of tliis kind, and the feuds ami forays 
of elans and fumilio.s arc commemorated in a seriis of Inillads, foreviT embalmcal in Ujc 
M'imtrehyofihe Scottish Border, by sir Walter Scott. The most notable of these forays 
from the Scottish side is narrated in the ballad of the BatOc <f Oftcrbunic, {\\\ as it ‘is 
sometimes called G// or// f 7.70, r. The event leferrcd to occurred in i388. Among* the 
latest of tlie rcgula,!* invasions from England was Unit in t.TiS, in the reign of ITmiry 
<m)ndiK*.t,ed by the carFof Hertford, the invasion was liy tin' eastern inavclu's, and in 
their deva.staling course, the English army sot fire to and do.stroved all the towns, vil- 
lages, monasteries, and numerous castles within a Avide rangi^ of country. At an early 
ilate, Avardens and commis.sic>ncrs had been appointed to rcpre..ss petty iirsurreetinns, and 
punish the moss-troopers who made cattle-lifting from their neiglihdrs on the ojipo.dtc 
sid(3 of the border a kind of profession. For these imaisiires of "police, the hord{‘r Avas 
divided into three parts— Hie ea<t, middle, and Avi'stern marches. Sneh Avas the Iuav- 
le.ssiicss in the early part of the 16th e., that in 1511, sir Robert Kerr, warden of the 
eastern marches, wms slain at a border meeting by tliroc Enghslimen. The principal 
murderer escaped as farads York, and for atirrui tried to conceal himself; but he Avas 
sought out by two of sir Robert’s followers, who lirought his head to tlndr luuv mastm*, 
by whom, in memorial of their vengeance, it was exposed at the cross of Edinburgh 
(Scott’s Wm-y on Border Anliqidtm). Sometimes tlie Scottish borderers met ostensibly 
to amuse ^themseh^es with the ancient sport of football, but in reality to plan and exemite 
daring military exploits. During the reigns of El izabeth and Jame.s VT. , stremaous (‘fitorts 
Avere made to preserve peace on the border, ajid this Avas attained only by extraordinary 
seventies. Many of the .more audacious reiA^ers were hanged, <and great n umbers were 
* ‘ , banished. Some account of the measures adopted a.t this period to kipprcss border out- 
rages will be found in the Memoirs of Sir JMjert (Jorg, avUo long acted as English war- 
^ on the marches; also in the DomcBtie Annals of Scotland, by R. Chambers, vol i 
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After the aceeFision of James to the English throne, a sweeping clearance of the Scot- 
tish border waweiTected. The laird of Buccleuch collected under his banners Hie irtost 
dtespenile of the border maraud(‘rs, whom he formed into a legion for the seryicc of the 
sintes of Holland. At the same time, the debatable land wms cleared of the Guemes, a 
daring sept of fretdiootcrs, wiio were transported to Ireland, and their return prohibited 
iiiidcir pain of death. Idie legislative union of 1707, and the firm administration of jus- 
tice. ;i]<)ng with a giuieral improvement in manners, finally terminated the long course 
of misrule. 

In the present day, there is nothing to distinguish the border from other districts of 
die (s,'unt.ry, unless it he the prevalence of picturesque ruins of old castles, generally 
roolies'S but, from the vast tiuckness and strength of the w'alls, still in a good state of 
pres(‘r\'atiou. Tluj border strengtlis were of three kinds— regular fortresses, large baro- 
jiia! casti(*s, and the lesser kind of tow^ers. On the e., the English owned the fortified 
town of Ihn’wick, and at no great distance Newmastle-on-Tyne; and on the W'. , Carlisle. 
The chief Scottisii I)order fortresses were the royal castles of Roxburgh, Jedhurgh, and 
L<jehniaben; and we might almost include Edinburgh castle, for it is only fiO m. distant 
Anuiiig Ihe hunmial castles on the English side were numbered Kofh am, .Alnwiek’ 
Ran! borough, Aavvorth, Brougliam, Penrith, and Cockermoiith. Among fbe Scottish 
fmilels of iho- baronial class may be mentioned Newark, Hei'initage, amf On ciiav crock 
Tiie smaller kind of towers on both sides of the frontier appear to have been exceed 
ingiy numerous, and it is tlielr remains that form the more conspicuous memorials of 
old border strife. Tlucse hiiildings consist of a single square tower, usually of three 
fionrs; the lower vaulted, for the reception of cattle; while the two upper, consisting of 
hut one smadl apartment each, wdth narrow^ slit-iiole' wiiiclows, comprised the accommo- 
dation for tlie family. It is conjectured, hoivever, that retainers lived in thatched huts 
out.-;Kk:, wliich are now obliterated, and were brought into the tower, along with the 
cattle, cuily in the case f)f an anticlpaU'd attac^k. These towers, known as htistehlionses 
or peels, once tiie residences of a warlike yeomanry, are thickly studded over the s, of 
Scotland, 7iore particularly along the vale of the Ihveed; and by llio lighting of ]»eacons 
oil their summits, the wdiole country ]>etwTcn the border and the Forth could be speedily 
summoned to arms. On the English . side, tlicrc aie similar towers, such as those of 
Tliirlwall, Fenwick, and Widiirington. . The Englisli border castles of everv kind appear 
to have Iteen of greater splendor and strength than those on the Scottish side. “ .HLihy 
castle, still inli‘.d‘ite<l, attests the nnignificenee of tlie great Nevilh^s, carls of "SRestmore' 
land; and llic lowering strength of Nawumth show’s the pow'er of tlie Faere-s” On 

the English side, how'cver, there is nothing wliieh can be compared to the ruins of that 
reiiuirka])le group of Scottish border alibc.ys — Alclroso, Drj’burgh, Kelso, and Jedburgh, 
not to s[)cakh>f the remains of Aairious other religious liouses. For an account of tliese 
aiul oilier arclntectural remains on the border, we must kHt to the Ihrr//?* 
of hJofihnal and Seofhind, hjwsir Walter F^('ott, 2 vols. folio, illnstiated with plates; also 
iVi Billlugs’s Baronldl and Ecelo,d(iMiatl Anfiqn'iiici< of Srofhind, 4 vols. 4l'o, illustrated with 
plates. . . ■ ■ ' . 

Assimilated in hahit.s to the rest of the popnlation, the old Scottish border families 
are still disi.inguisltable I)}’' tlieir siirnames— as, for example, the IVIaxwells, Jolinslons, 
and Jardines on the wn, and the Elliots, Armstrongs, Pcotts, and Kerrs on the middle 
mid eastern marclies. The principal Scottish ])ord(U‘ famiru's of rank are the Scott s, 
duki s of Buccleuch, descendants of a famed liorder chief, sir ATalter Scott of Buccleuch; 
ain! the Kerrs, di!k(‘S of Rordmrgh, wiio are sprnngfrorn an equally cehhraled borderer, 
sir Robert Kerr of Cessford. The posse.ssions of both families arc extensive, partieulaily 
Ibo.'ic of ‘BncadeiKii (q.v.), wiiich S|)read through severfil counties'. The family of eon’e- 
spfu ding ranlmvilhm the Englisli border is Biat of the Percies, dukesof Northumherland. 
Loca' ijitereourse across the border is eon.sideralily ohstrncted by the long range of hills 
and tlie moors which gi'iierally lie on the line of* boundary: and the circumsiunce of 
the peculiar civil and ecclesiastical institutions of the two kingdcnis shedding oft here 
Towards dilferent centoir, still further tends to lessen community of feeling. At no dis- 
tant day, certain exeiscahle articles ^\eTQ charged w^Itli a less duty in Scotland than Eng- 
land, aiid tlie consiTjuence w'as an active contraband trade on the border, chiefly ly the 
mountain-passes and tlie Solwatu Nowg these duties arc, assimilated, and this demoraliz- 
jng Iruid of tralhr* has disa])])eared. The irrcat channels of eommunieation across the 
bordi'r are t,vo> railway routes, one by wxay’of Berwick, and the other hy Carlisle. I'here 
are. also good roads in viirious directions for those w’ho wisii to explore this interesting 
district of country. Besides tlie hooks relative to the border already referred to, there 
are some wmiks of local note, among wiiicli the most comprehensive is Richardson’s 
Bardnrr’s Tabledwlc, 8 vols. royal 8vo (Newmastlc-on-Tyne); we may also refer to Jef- 
frey \s of BoBj a vf/Ii shire, 3 vols. ; and Ridpath’s Border History, 1 

vok 4to. * 

BORBEE-WABEAICT, in the law’ of Bcothand, i.s a w’arrant issued by the judge ordi- 
nary— Unit is, hy tlie sheriff or county court judge, or by magistrates of rojml burghs 
within the royalty, or hy justices of the peace— on the borders between Bcotland and 
England, on ’the petition of a creditor who desires to arrest the person or elTecls of a 
debtor residing on the English side, and to detain him until he finds bail for his appear- 
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six abiding the result of. any action wliich may be brought for the deh.t wit’uu 

MX months. Ihe creditor must swear to the trulii of ibe de!,i mi,! h..foiv res,,,-! ■ i . 

i Berwick, 'liiey are more used in llu* eouatry dLsixiets Ilian j-i i]>o 

t 4 '» il‘“ CuuiUry districts. ‘Jii Itiuiil'ricsstdrc .u,,'i 

/t'"’ are granted o.\cbi.si\e]\' j',,r arresung tlie iier-oii,.' 0 / 

the With the c.xccptiuii of the coiirlsof tlic iuslurscf 

tilt peace in kelso and Melro.so districts, xvliicli follow liic iiracticc of the lu-o (O-. 1 
■ount.es-tbe xvarruiits are granted for the purpose of amsiing boll ■ t o'r's • t:;! 

imkniC Kirkcudbright, and iS Vih-doiishiie; liu'w ai’c 

In English iiraclioo, the xvarrant to arre.st an ali.seonding debtor wliich inch' 1, s 

Ki, gland on business or pleasure. i3 yen InU.ar ^ "e V ■ ’ 

.. 1 “ I’eraidry. Coats of arm.s are frequently .su,To„nd. <l wiit, 

a i>.. tile o))iectof _wbiclns generally to siiow Ibat the bearer is a 4(l.q < '[ ■ ;. V'' ■ 

f I ' bearert>‘“ ""'■‘''rf ’ ><dere,ice to tiii proi; d,'" 

flic btaiei : tuns, a B. emhatuea, i.s granted to a soldier; and a Jh ermine, to a Liiyrr. ' ^ 

o-..sdn nwA® ® Piienomenon at the e.stuaries of certain rivers. Wiien a river cvirmd-. 
MfidicJiliy towards a 'very wide iiiouUi, ai.d ]s siildid to jiid, tides the sorinodl/nd r i 
drives an immen.se volume of water from tiio sea 'into therix'er the wakr a'7m,, -‘ua 

V ’vvntery ndge stndcliinii' aero.-vS ilw estiuirv ‘ml n/’ j. 

up towards the river widi great violeime. In .some cases this rid" . kV i« ,. "I 
ce . ID hejgljt, and co:.iteii(l.s against tlic desc*eiKlini>' stream' 'with I'rmiAi'ul nii' e 

mmmmms 

mmMrnmimm 

i ^ H .H,S «-rSs 

pre])aratory to the ehaugo in 1889- jnui unnv otlierfh'n-^Jh r ^ tieated at ’\\ <ioUH'ie]i 
About t8«0, iinportanf expi^rinuads v™ been similarly b(>ied 

whether the old fiinooth-bore iron inms coidd ruvt n , I N to determine 

litne. There w^re lo,0(IO of sueh^Juis jKdm PHn i"”'" 

suggested that they ought to be iiuproved hSte-Vi/ vl‘ m .ii'overnmerd, and it. wn.s 

event ol the sneeess of tlie A]*mstr()ng*„ul WjiUwc rtU onui^ ThVn? ns usele.^^.s in tlie 
altogether satisfactory. ® vviniwoini guns, i iieprix'oss Ijus not proved 

eian nifbntains! im(bpcS?lh4'''i'n mvtlmlo-v’arHKf 1"’''’''’’?%’^^ ‘l?c Tln.a. 

Aurora, and tile brother of Xotus ZeuhTiMi^^ ir ' n 1 Astneus and of Ecis or 

cave of tiie Thracian Uaunus to wideh m/rw’ • nespeiais. B. vvas stdd to dwell in a 
Ilian king Erec!itheu.s, who hnre him 7 rtb.ndr 'Inngbler oflhe .\.lhc. 

swiftness-and Cleopatra, the wife7,rpidnb,s «.v"'bols of 

mScom’.“ 8,7S*' tosS'tai ''“ , 

. ttefoun<ler aSronomcr, nnd 

Florence, and became profeS of matbem 'va.s edncalcd at 

. B.™g p., w«4SS3t4„'4?&“‘ 
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of Ills life vA Kome, Tdiero ho enjored llic patronage of queen Christina of Sweden, and 
where ho died in lG7h. He carerully observed the motions of tlie salcliltes of Jupiter, 
then iiitle know]i, and seems to iiave been the first to discover the parabolic paths (/f 
comets. He made many valuable observations on a nuillgnaut fever in Sicily, and 
wrote a tri’allse on the causes of such fevers. He wrote also an account of an crliptiou 
of Etna, and a number of works on sulgects of applied mathematics, of which the most 
celelmated is that Do (Rome, 1680-81). In this work, In e applies tlie 

laws of mechanics to th(3 motions of animals, regarding the bones as levers, in which the 
powei* acts between the weight and the fulcrum, and endeavoring to calculate tlie power 
of muscles from a consideration of their librous structure, and the manner in vviiich 
they are united to the tendons. All more recent authors on the same subject have been 
rnuch indebted t() Borelli. 

BOBlilR, a name common to many insects of the Liu mean genus pUnus, the tribe 
ptlniorui (if imtreille, coleopterous (q.v.) insects of small size, the larvm of wiiidi— 
small, wliilc, soft, worm-like creatures, with si:c minute feet— are furnished with strong 
cutting jaws (nuuviUd'), by means of which they cat their way in old wood, and similar 
sulislauces, boring little holes as round as if made witli a fine clrilL Every one is familiar 
witli the apiiearanco of these holes, and with the injury done by these ‘insects to furni- 
ture, etc. The holes are tilled up, as the insect works its wniy oiivrard, with a hue poiv- 
dor, formed from the wood wliich it lias eaten; and finally it constructs for itself a little 
shky coccion, and having passed through the pupa state in the bottom of its hole, comes 
fortii a winged insect — a small beetle, in the widest popular sense of tliat term. One of 
tiic most conimon British species is anoUiun struUam, a. dark-brown insect, not much 
above one line in length. The tliorax, as in the whole tribe, is proportionately very 
large, and lias a sivollen hood-like appearance, the head being, as ifcwere, reocm^d witliiii 
it. ^ This insect has long been rioted for tlie pertinacity with whicli it stimulates death. 
Tills instinct appears to lie common to the whole tribe, as it is also to mauy other insects, 
— Anotlier species of the same genm, a mbium teasdaUun, lias become an object of 
interest as one of the insects wliich, being sometimes heard to make a peculiar ticking 
noise, are connected with superstitious fancies and fears, and receive the name of 
death-watch (q.v.). 

BOEGET'TO, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Palermo, and 13 m. w.s.w. from Pa- 
lermo. It is a long straggling town, of mean houses, but picturesquely situated on a 
wooded dill overhanging a plain, and itself overhung by a lofty precipice of red rock. 
Pop. 6000. 

BOECfHE'SE, a family of great distinction in the republic of Siena, and afterwards at 
Rome. Camfulo B. ascendi^d the ])apal throne in 1605 as Paul V. , and by him other 
members of tlie family wer<i advanced to high positions. A marriage witli the heiress 
of tin; family of Aldobrandini brought the B. family into the possession of great wealth. 
Oamillo F/lipfo Lujdovioo B., pi'luce B., horn at Jiome in 1775, joined the French 
army when it invaded Italy; and in 1803 married Pauline, the sister of Napoleon Bona- 
l)arte, and widow of gen. Leclerc. His wife subsecjuently received the principality of 
Giuistaila, and he was created duke of Guastalla, and under the French empire heVas 
for some time gov.gen. of the jiroviuces beyond the xilps. He lield his court at ihnin, 
and was veuy popular among the Piedmoutese. He sold tlie B, collection of artistic 
treasur(.‘S to ‘Napoleon for 13,00^,000 francs, receiving in part-payment the Piedmontese 
national domains; but when these were reclaimed by the king of Sardinia in 1815, lie 
received back some of the vrorks of ancient art. After the overthrow of Napoleon, lie 
separated from liis wife, and Irrokc off all connection with the Bonaparte family. He 
lost Guastalla, but. retained the principalities of Sulmona and Ro.ssano, his hereditary 
possessions. He died in 1832. — 'I'lie Bovgliem palace is one of the most niagiiillcent at' 
lloine. The noble jiorllco of the inner court is C(3mposcd of 96 granite columns; tlie 
collection of paintings is remarkably fine. 

BOEGHS'SI, BAUTOi.OiniKO, Count, a distinguished antiquarian, h. at Savignano, 
central Italy, on the 11 th July, 17’81. His father, Pietro Borgliesi, who was one "of the 
most.iiceomplis]ied scholars of his lime, trained him to an early delight in learned ])ur- 
siiiis. He studied at Bologna, and afterwards devoted himself to archamlogieal 
researches. He arranged the numismatic collection in ]\r0an, and tliat of the Vatican, 
of which lie drew up a catalogue. In 1821, he fixed his residence in the republic of 
San Marino, where he died in i860. The French government undertook the puhlica- 
tion of his woi'ks, of which. 7 vols. appeared in 1862-71. His principal work is his 
Maovl Frammenti Dei Jfadl Conmlari Ga/pitoUni llludmU (2 vols., Milan, 1818-20). His 
contributions to Forcellini’s laitin lexicon are very highly prized. 

BORGT, Giovanni, 1736-1802; a mechanic of small means in Romo, who was the 
founder of a ragged school in that city. After his death the school was sustained and 
enlarged, and especially supported l)y‘Piiis VII. 

BOEGXA, a family originally Spanish, hut wliich acquired great eminence in Italy 
after tlie elevation of Alfonso Borgia to the popedom, as Calixtiis III., in 1455. He bail 
prcvioiisl}' been a privy-councilor of the king of Aragon. He died in 1458, — Rodrigo 
B. ascended the papal" throne in Aug., 1'^'* 
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V® popedom, he had a number of children by a Roman woman 

of whom two, Cci-'iire and Lncrezia, share their 
cti i f’O^V’^ordimuy iiistonc infamy. —C esaiie or C.issar B. was one of the greatest mon- 
stus ot a time of depravity, when the court of Rome was the scene of all the wor.st forms 
of Clime. He un^rupulously made use of the most sacred things as means to he most 
f ecclesiastical pretc.meiU, ami his faSS 
soon after becoming pope, invested him with tlio purple. But his fatlier coiifeiTimi 
upon las brother Giovanui the duchy of Benevento, with the counties of Temicina and 
sinarnd'^^TTe^Tf'-’ moved wilh envy, caused his iirother to tie a.ssas- 

f.oui . t duchy and counties for himself, and was permilted liy his 

tn Z uQ^f^l ‘o ‘>'0 profession of mms. He in s 

'' to I^ouis XH. a bull of divorce and dispcnsiition from 

wftu’a Brittany. Louis rewarded him ft.r tlic p.one’.s comjilaisance 

.md o* 'y Valeutinois, a body-gmu-d of 100 men, 20,000 livres of yem 1\’ revemie 
of nit K schemes of ambition. In 1409, Cmsar miiiTied :i dunghter 

Ufcolupauied Louis XII. to Italy, where he underfoot f]ie 
^ “ Romagna tor the holy see. The rightful lords of llial eoimtrv, wlio feU 
bv hk o- th notwithstanding that their ]iyt.s Jiad h, en guaranteed 

•tf. ,!'f 1“ iie was named by las father, duke of iiomagiia, Tii' the same 

yein he wix>sted the principality of Piombino from Jacopo D'Appiaiio but failed in nn 
fwfnPy a and Plorcnco. Ho Icmk cbnerinlSyd AuLd Oh.lio K 

S 100^1 along with liis two .soii.s. By treachery 

It . ! m Ve ^ 'lolojce lie made himself master of tlie duchy of Urbiiio. leiame 

tmoil? ’« awe by a body of.Swiss 

fm?.!,!’ V a ^ ® succeeded iii winning some of them over by adi ia tnecous oircrs" 

Urn vietoW*^Slst'^Der*^1 m'lfd'Ted them on llie day of 

,7, 1, .1 ’ Simgaglia. He now seized their jmssessious and saw 

110 obstacle in the way of Ins being made kinu’ of lioma<>Tia of tlie ]\l‘ircb mid nf 

"I ^“3. his father died, probahH of po i on w e 1 lu nd 

kThif lmbTfl Cwair. also, who wa.^ a party to the deshn (ami wLo 

like Ins father, had long been familiar with that mode of disiiatchim'' those stood 

01 . tiie poison, and the consenuonce was a s(‘vere illness (‘Y*iotl\' *0 m t'tii,,j» i 
utmost activity mid presence of mind wei^' F^m 

throne ‘is' of the most invelcrab* of lliem fiscended tlie' papal 
m't • Cwsilr was arrested and conveyed to the raslie of iiledina Del 

make hk (..Jef^m^to 'the king ofSS^? wLm lic'laci^u^ ir’u.'e wai. ''e'aVn^rr.H 

aSb iFh-i SES 

tants, witii a castellated hill, in TyroL R ' L(we'‘^a)T\T'^m ? P,¥®® mhgbi- 
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rounded by walls, has several good streets, is an episcopal see, and has a cathedral (the 
oldest part of whicli is in the Lombard style), several churches, and several educational 
institutions. Manufactures of silken, liueu, and woolen fabrics are carried on; and oil 
and wine are protiuced in considerable quantities. The city derives its name from a 
saint, who is said to have been a soldier in the m*my of the emperor Maximiaii, and to 
have suileiyd niartyrdom here. The shrine of Bt. Donino has long been one of tliemovt 
frequentetl in Italy. Tiierc are some curious remains of very rude mediaival sculpture 
in tiie cathedral. Pop. about 4200. 

BOSG'OTA'EO, a t. of n. Italy, in the province of Parma, and 35 m. s.w. from Parma, 
on the left hank of tiie Taro, a tributary of the Po. It is encircled, by walls, and is well 
built. Pop. (including cominune) 6938. The surrounding district is hilly and wooded. 

or Bakba; a large district in w. Africa, along the w. side of the Niger and 
n.e. of Daiiomc}?-. The surface is generally level, and the soil fertile and tolerably well 
ciilth’iiiral, producing corn, yams, plantains, and limes abundantly., Cattle of good 
bs-eed arc ininierous, and there is plenty of game. The people are honest, peaceful‘'and 
good- humored. B. is divided into a number of states, of which the smaller are depend- 
ent on \]\() Fiilladali kingdom of Condo, while the state of Kitti is ruled by an indc})end- 
ent and [)Qwerful chief who is sometimes spoken of as sultan of Borgu. The important 
citi(‘s aie Wawa aud Kiama. B. was the scene of the disastrous fate of Mungo Park, 
in 18(15. 

BCBTO ACID. See Bokacic Acid, 

BOIilHG, as a process in carpentry and in the working of metals, is performed in a 
variety f>f ways. For B. holes in wood the carpenter makes 
use of a-'Cls, which simply displace a portion of the wood, and of j-q 
glntleh, HKf/ers, and bits of various kinds, these last being applied M ' 

by means of the crank-shaped instrument called a brace. All these * ® 

are too familiar to need description. The B. of holes in metal S n ^ 

plates for making attachimmts, is effected by means of clrills J ^ 
driven by macisinery. The annexed figure shows the essential iL.:3r: 

pans of such a B. machine. The drill is inserted m the eud -x — fp 

of a vertical spindle, P, which revolves in a fixed frame, and is M . jl 

drivenby the bcvel-wlieels, C. The metal to be bored is placed | 

on a table or otlier support below the drill; and the up and down L I 

motion, or end-pressure and uiLaction, of the drill is effected by 
Use lunul-gear, O, N, turning the screw M, which, being coupled to ^ h - 

the t<.»p cd' tin' spindle at L,’p]'esses it down or raises it, according j ; 

to the way it is turned. The spindle slides vertically In the collar 14 1' 

funning Lie axis of the bevel wiK*e1, but is carried round with it 

by means of tlie pin I, which projects into a groove .seen at J. ' 

TlU' B. of cannon and of cylinders for steam-engines is most ^ 
amvt'iiientiy described under Caxxon-foundino ; see also Lathe. ^ — ™, — ^pj, 

BouiX(}-, applied to tiie earth and to rocks, ims two chief uses. YS 

1. Furiiiuwu'nf /. — In some districts, owing to tlie existence, near 
the surface, of n, bed of clay impervious’ to water, tiie surface- 
waiter is retained in hollows, of greater or less extent, Theexpensc3 w 

of denp draining has been so great as to induce proprietors to neg- W 

iect sucii land, but this expense has lately been avoided by leading M 

drains to the lowest portion of the iiollow, and then opening a bore ^ 

through I1 h.‘ clay to fiie pervious strata of sand or gravel llenealli. Boring Machine. 
This is dune by a sjm[)le instrument, an auger of 2f or 34 inches 
in (iiameter, wi-oiight liy means of a cross-baf by one or two men. 

2. id//' arfjf^ian irclh and foe the discovert^ of the nriiieml contentn of the earfdi.—K^ the 
borings for these pur})oses are performed in the same maiiuer, it is unnecessary to give 
them separate notices. Tiie oliject of .B. for artesian wells is to open a passage for 
the escatH' of watei’ from ivater-logged strata. See Aetesian Weels. In the search 
for mine)*als, B. is luui recourse to as a cheap method of discovering the mineral wmaltli 
of a district, and whether the cpuuUity and quality of the contained minerals are such as 
to make the w'orking remunerative. It should, irowever, never be undertaken without 
a previous geological survey of the locality; the neglect of this has caused an immense 
loss of tiuKrand "money in futile searches for minerals, as in the itmunierahle cases of 
bores driven into Silurian and old red sandstone strata, in search for coal B. is also of 
use even after the presence of coal has been ascertained, to determine the most advan- 
Vigeous position for sinking the shaft by which the coal is to be drawn' up. The general 
^.letliod of operating is as follows: The boring-instrument consists of an iron shank, 
having a cross-bar at the top and a hollow screw at the bottom; to this ail the successive 
boring-instruments are fastened. A simple chisel is at first attached to the screw, and 
one or two men press upon the cross-bar, aud at the same time force it round like an 
auger, wiiile another workman, by means of a lever erected overhead, with a chain 
slcsceuding from it to the cross-bar, gives an up and down motion to the instrument. 
When the chisel becomes clogged, from the accumulation of material which it inis 
loosened, it is exchanged for a cylindrical auger, provided with a, valve, which scoopa 
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out tlie separated material; and tlms by alternate cliopping and scooping tlie work is 
carried on. The nature ot the strata is determined with consideralde facility and cer- 
tainty by examining the fragments brought up by the auger. As the work advances, 
successive lengths of rod are screwed on at tlie upper end. Three pol<,\s ui'e (‘re(ded over 
the well, for the purpose of elevating the rods, to permit the cliangx^ of the tools. 

The cost of B. varies with the material through wliicli ilie operatioii is carried on. 
In strata of moderate hardness, the cost is about 10*'. a fathom for the tirst 10 ftitlioms, 
and an additional 6*. for each 5 fathoms bi^yoiid. 

A simple method of B. has been long in use among the Cliinese, by wliich the^ great 
loss of time, arising from the screwing "juid unscrewing the rods, at each clcvution of 
the chisel or auger, is saved. The chisel and scooping instrument are fastein d to a, rop(‘, 
‘Wliicli is alternately elevated and allowed to descend by the simple force of gravity; the 
instrument thus forces its wa}^ through the ground. In the softer rocks of the newer 
formations this method has been successfully employed in B. for artesian wcdls. 

A still greater saving in time and money has been obtained by a process invented by 
M. Fauvelle, and described by him before the British association in 1<S40. Mis apparatus 
consists of a hollow boring- rod, formed of w rough t-iron tubes sert'wed erni to <}nd, 
armed at the lower end wilii ja hollow perforating tool. The upper end of the hollow 
rod is connected with a force-pump by a llexible tube. By means of the forc(‘~puni]) a 
current of water is sent down the rod into the bore-hole as it is sunk, and the water 
coming up again brings with it all the drilled particles, so that, except for the reiu^wal 
of the perforating tool, the rods do not require to he elevated, M, Fauvelle; found, by 
experience, that when he was passing through gravel, or required to bring up consider- 
able masses of brokeii-otf rock, it wasbetterTo niject the water liy the bore-hoh^ and let 
it rise through the hollow tube. In this w^ay he lias succeeded in raising stones in. 
long by 1:]^ ill. thick. For -B, in tunnels, see Tunnel. 

BORIS'OY, a t. of Russia, on the Beresina, 44 m. n.e. of l\Iinsk, near the place 
Where Bonaparte’s army crossed the river Borisov about the enil of Kov., 1812. Pop. 
*07, 5233. 

BORISSOGLIEBSK', a t. in Russia. 114 m. s.e. from Jamboff, on the left bank of 
the Vorona, in 51° 22' n., 41° 4' east, B. was founded in 164G for defense of the frontiers 
against the incursions of the Crim Tartars. It has tin important trade in grtiiii, wool, 
cattle, and leather, some maim fact iires, and two annual fairs. Pop. ’07, 12,254. 

bOrku, orBoKGU, a country in the interior of Africa, betweiai 17° tmd 20" n., and 
18° and 21° e., forming a part of the great Soudan region. The climate is lietter than tha't 
of the surrounding countries, but the eastern trade-winds blo-ww*ith great vioh;m*c from 
early morning until about 3 p.m., drifting the loose sands into countless henjis, and 
changing their siiape and position from day to day. A great part of the district wais not 
long ago under "water. The irrigated lands raise dates in abundance, of a, dozen kinds. 
The northern valleys have a settled population of about 5000, known as the Donosa, or 
Dosa pei’iple; the other inhabitants and traders are nomadic. . Dr. Xachtigal spent some 
time in B. in 1871. 

BORLASE, Rev, William, an English antiquarian, tvas born at Pendeen, Connvall, 
Feb. 2, 1690. Ordained a priest iiFthe English churcli in 1720, lie was, in 1732. pre- 
sented to the vicarage of his native parish of"St. Just. Devoting himself to a stuily of 
the natural historyAiid antiquities of Cornwall, he in T75r3 published, at tlie Oxforii 
press, a volume entitled OhamyUtom on the Aniifpn'flp^, II/Ktorirffl avd of 

the County of Cornwall This was followed, in 1158, by the Kalural Ifishry of Corn- 
wall,, -printed at the same press. B. pai*aphnised the hook of Job, and wrote" several 
pieces of a religious luilure; Avas active in the supervision of his pari.sh, and took an 
especial interest in the improvement of its higlnvays. But tlint which makes his name 
most interesting now, is the fact that lie was oheofPopi^’s eornisporulimts, and furnish<Ml 
to the poet most of the curious fossils of which the TAvickenham grotto Avas composed. 
He died Aug. 31, 1772. 

BORN, Bpmithand de, d. about 1209; a French soldicT and troubadour, of a family 
descended from the dukes of Aquitaine, He liud a contest Avith liis In-otlier for 11 k> pos- 
session of the family lientage, and defeated him; but Richard emur do lion took the side 
of the brother because B, had satirized the “Hon hejirted” in certain songs. B. Hum 
favored Henry 11. of England, and took part in the bitter political qinirrels of tlu* period. 
After Richard’s death he seems to have led a quiet life.; Imt that his songs had great 
influence is evident from the fact that Dante put him in the Inferno as Avii-kedly 
inducing the young king to quarrel Avith his father; and historians refer to the iuiluence 
of liis songs and his deeds of arms as embittering the quarrels of the lime. 

BORN, ICrNATiTJS. Baron von; 17-12-91; a Transylvanian mineralogist, educated in 
a Jesuit college; studied law at Prague; traAmled in aw Europe, and Hum Avent into the 
department of mines and the mint at Prague in 1770. Against much opposition B. 
succeeded in substituting amalgamation for smelting and dqxdlation for extracting 
silver from the ores in the mines of Hungary. In 1706, Maria Thm'csa appointed him 
to arrange the imperial mnsoum at Vienna, and soon aftm-wnrd-i la; was made a coun- 
cilor of state. B. took an active part in the political affairs of Hungary. 
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BORKA, a t. in Saxonjr, 16 tii. s.s.e. from Leipsic; pop. ’71, 5751. Here are ruins 
of an old castle destroyed by the followers of Huss ill 1480. 

B()R'1SE, Ludwig ; 1786-1837; a German pol^ical writer and satirist. He was the 
son of JakoluBariicIi, a Jewish banker, but renounced the Hebrew faitli and changed 
liis nariie to Borne, by wh?ch only he is known. He was the editor of various journals 
wluch Avere s^uccessively suppressed by the government on account of their extreme 
hbcralism. Th(^ one best remend)ered is Ber W'ar/e, in which B. had some powerful and 
saiatastic (Iraniatic criticisms. His last literary venture was La Balance puhlished in 
Baris just after tJie revolution of 1830, in wliich he mercilessly satirized the German 
aynusty, which he looked upon as the great opponent of liberalism. 

BOS'MEEiN'E, ELIIIB BOBNEO CAMPHOB, or Oil of Camphob, is a thin liquid, 
nghter than water, Avith a fragrant odor (somewhat resembling turpentine), obtained by 
distilling iiaiiA'^e oil of Borneo camphor, or oil of Valerian. The Borneene is employecl 
:n p(*rfumery. 

BOB'X^EO (called ])y the natives Pulo Kalmnanim or Kle'tnantin,^'\\\Q\\ is the name of 
an indigenous fruit), next to Australia and Papua, the largest island in the Avorld, is 
shuated in the Indian archipelago, in 7" n. to 4° 20' s. lat., and 106" 40' to 116'' 46' e. long. 
It is hounded on tlie e. by the sea of Celebes and the Macassar st -ait, s. by the sea of 
JuAai, AA^ and ii. by uie gulf of 8iam and ine China sea. Its length is about 800 m., 
A¥ith a lireadth of 700, and an area of about 300,000 sq.miles."* The pop. is under 
2,000,000. Tim largest part, ruled by the Dutch, had, in ^873, 457 Europeans and 
^,235,187 natiAms; the independent kingdom of Borneo- or Brunai, in the n., betAvoen 
Sambas and iMaludu, 225,000; Sarawak, 50,000; and the unexjJored regions of the 
nterior are sparsely peopled' The coasts of B., Avhich are often low and marsliy, and 
.■endered dang(nous to navigation by numeroui: iclocs and rocks, present no deep indenta- 
ions, though they are pua-cod by numerous smj.il hays .u .d creeks. Two chains of moun- 
tains run tiirough the island in a nearly parallel dlr'ction from s.av. to n. .; the one 
rising in SaraAAuik (q.v.) gradually increases ‘n cievatiou until it attains, m its ternjination 
hi j\It. Kini Balu, on the n.e. coast, a height of 18,698 ft. ; a ci’oss chain, branching off in 
about lat. 2“ n., extends in a s.e. direction through Banjermassin (q.A^). The ether range, 
which is much Iowan*, intersects the equator in long. 113" e. Between are well-A- atercd plains. 
B. has hue rivers, especially on the n. and w. co asts. About their iippei' courses, hoAv- 
ever, little is known. The principal are: on the n., the Brunai or. Borneo, the Redjang, 
Baram, Bintulu, Sirabas, Batang-Lupar, and Sarawak; on the e., the IvTitei or Mahak- 
kan, Bulungan and Kuran, or Bern. The Barito, or river of Banjermassin, Kahaijan, 
Kapuas-Murung, MendaAvei, Sampit, and other smaller streams, fioAV inroiigh the 's.e. 
part; while the PontUinak, or Kapuar-Bohang, Sambas, Simpang, Sucendana, and 
Rawan, are the most important on the Avest. All the rivers o" B, hsAm banks at their 
mouths, which render them 'unit for large sliips; the Bruna'! noA\^e*^mr, is navigable 15 
m. for vessels of consiclera''''i3 Lonnage There are numerono ;ake‘ . abounding in fish, 
the largest being Kini Ba’.i, .c. of mountain of the same name, 100 m. in circum- 
ference, lieautiiicd Avith islands, au'"^ having many Dyak vlLages on its bank. The 
climate, in the Ioav gr..a-^:ls, is .n lid, hot, and unhealthy or Europeans; but in the 
higher parts towmrds'the n. the to: .q)eralure is generally moderate, the tlienfioineter at 
noon varying from 3P to OR During the rainy season, from Kov. to May, heavy 
storms of Avind and loud tliu: der are experienced on the av. coast. Vege'talion is 
extremely luxurinnt. The forests produce iron-AVood gutta-percha, ebony, sandal- 
Avood, rattans, dye-woods, benzoin, Avax, dragon’s blo-jd, sago, various resins, vegetable 
oils, and gums. The camphor is the best in Asia, of Avhich 4500 lbs. are exported 
iimiually. The molior tree, Avell adapted for making native boats, attains a height of 
80 ft., and the Kaladang, suited for large masts to 200. Nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, 
pepper, betel, ginger, ■'ice, miliot, nveet potatoes, yams, cotton, sugar-cane, indigo, 
tobacco, coifee, nielons, citrons pm e-apples oanannas, cocoa-nuts, etc., are largely 
grown. The mountains and forests contain ma'ny monkeys, among which is the orang- 
outang. Tapirs, tigers, hears, sAvii.e, Avild oxtin, and various kinds of deer abound. 
The elephant is only found on the i .coast, and the rhinoceros on the n.AV. The Icav 
domesticated animals are biiffaioes, sheep, goats, dogs, and cats. A few horses are seen 
in Banj(jrmassin. The birds are remark for their plumage. The principal are 
eagles, Vultures, Argiis-pheasaiits, peacock:, hamingocs, pigeons, parrots, and the 
low B (coUocalia esc ulenf a) csnstnic: ne edible nests prized by the Chinese for 

making soup. The rivers, lakes, and lagoons swarm Avith crocodiles, and many kinds 
of snakes, frogs, lizards, and leeches fish is plentiful, and the coasts are rich in 
tortoises, pearl-mussels, oysters, and b^^:..le-de-mer, or trepang. Brilliant butterhies and 
motliG are in great Auvrietyq and silk worms are found. Among the mineral pi'oducts 
are coal, gold, antimony, iron, tin. olatina, nickel, diamonds, precious stones, rock- 
crystals, porcelain-clay, petroleum, bUd sulphur. The diamond mines are chiefly in 
Lsndak and Pontianak (q.v.) damoas produces the greatest quantity of gold; the king- 
dom of BrunaT, Kutei, and B-Anjermassiu, the largest amount of coal. 

The population consists of three classes; the Dyaks, -who are the aboriginal xnhahit- 
ants, and almost all heathen the Mohammedans or Malays, Biiginese, Javans, and 
Arabs and the CbineBo. The pyaks live chiefly la the interior, and employ themselves 
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with land culture, collectin,'^ gutta-percha, resin, gums, rattans, gold-dust, and wax. 
They are divided into numerous tribes. The Mahiys dwell on tlie e.oasts, aiv^ traders, 
ami bold sailors. They are more civilized tlian the Dyaks, cultivate the grounds around 
their houses, layout gardens, keep cattle, and Jive lairtly Ijy lisliing. IIh; (biiiie.se, 
chiefly from Canton, have penetrated far into the interior. They (‘iigago in trade and 
mining, are unwearied in their efforts to make money, and then return to tiieir native 
country. They number about 75,000, and have always eiuleavoretl to liv<' as an iiule- 
pendent republic, under chiefs chosen by themsehes, and aceordiiig to Chiiie>,e laws. 
In 1857, the Chinese living in Sarawak (q.v.) rebelled against sir James Brooke (q.v.), 
and were nearly extermimUed. In the last years, the Dutch were also coinpeiled to put 
them down by force of arms, and have imposed a poll-tax. 

The women of B., except the Uyak, 'weave cotton fabrics, make eai1heinvar(^ liaskets, 
and mats of beautiful designs and colors. In the distihd of Baiijennassiii ari' faeiorics 
of ■weapons. The principal exports are gold, gold-dust, diamoniis, coal, rattans, gutta- 
percha, edible nests, cotton, wax, timbc'r, dye-woods, mats, resins, siindal-wcxid, (;a,n)- 
phor, etc.; the imports — earlheaware, iron, steel, and copj»er work, pieeu goods, yarns, 
■woolen and silk fabrics, medicines, ])rovisions, wines, spirits, liee, sugar, lea tobacco, 
opium, tropang, gambler, vegetable oils, gunpowder, etc. In the Dutch imports 

amounted to £411,388, ami the exports to £2911,310. 

By far the largest part of the island is ruled dircfdly or indirectly by tin* Dutch, wlio 
have divided it into the residency of the we.steni division of B., and that of the houtljern 
and eastern, the former having Pontianak (q.v.) as the seat of government; the latuu', 
Banjermassin. The small(3r portion towards the n. and n.c. contains Sarawak and the 
territories of the siiltau of B. proper. Besides a riunib(*r of small dejieiidimcic^s, the 
western division contains the important kingdoms of Lundak, Mampawa, and Sambas, 
with the mining district of Montrado, in the north. The chief towns an; .Sam])as 

(10.000) , Pontianak (9000), Banjermassin (80,000), Borneo or BrunaT (80,000;^ and Sarawak 

(35.000) . 

The Portuguese effected a settlement in 1G90 at Banjermassin; from wdnmce they 
were, however, soon expelled. The Dutch succeeded in concluding a treaty of eoni- 
inerce with the princes of Banjermassin; and in 1(>48 erected a fort ami factory, a 
second in 1778 at Pontianak, and others since. The Briti>sli made uusuecc.^sful atKmipis 
in 1703 and 1774 to effect a settlement in B. ; but have, within tlie last twenty years, 
acquired a preponderating influence on the north-western ctjast. This has he'ci! in a 
great measure owu’ng to the enterprise of sir James Brooke (q.v.) and his vigoi’ous gov- 
ernment as rajah of Sarawak, and in part also to the occupation of Labuan (q.v.) us a 
colony and naval station. Tlie Briti.sh government, however, refused, upon sir Janu'S 
Brooke’s retirement from Sarawak, to annex it to the British empire. The iJirucy ear- 
ried on by the inhabitant.s of B. has often demanded severe chastisement, and piratical 
flotillas have been destroyed by the British. 

•BORNEO, or Brunai, a seaport in n.'w. Borneo, on the Bnmai river, 10 m. from 
the ocean. It is built in the water, the houses standing on oiles, and all the streets hav- 
ing canals in them. Pop. about 35,000. 

B0ESrH(3LlI, an island in the Baltic sea, belongingto BenmarR, and situated about 
90 miles eMrom Seeland, and half- wa}'" between the ivriaiid. of Rngen iind t In* Swedish 
coast, lat. 54® 59' to 55" 18' n., long. 14® 43' to 15® 10' east. Are;i„ 'including thna? smali 
islands in its vicinity, about 330 sq.m., with a pep, eoove 81,000. 'it va rocky, 
and traversed from n. to s. by a high mountain-ridge, the slope of which is in 
great part a waste heath, but elsewhere it is not tinfertile, and agriculture and cattle 
husbandry are successfully prosecuted. High cliffs, sa-id-btinks, and bnatlau's make 
the coast dangerou.s. The most notable prorluct of the .slnnd is ]H)rcelain clay, with 
which the porcelain manufacture of Copenhagen is carried on. Tlie ctipilarof tlm 
island is Ronne, or Rottum, on the w^esterri coasd, a placf of (IB’^O) 5505 inliabitiints. 

BOR]SriJTG-PIECE (Pr. to bound), a common at! a ver simple implement, used 

by gardeners in laying out grounds, to make the surface cite cr Itwel or of perfectly 
regular slope. It consists of two slips of board, one a jout ..8 in, loTig, and the other 
about 4 ft., the shorter fastened by tlie nuddlo to one eni c» the longer, and at right 
angles to it. One borning-piece being placed at one (aul of a iine drawn in th <3 piece of 
ground which is being laid out, with the edge of the shorter sk*p of board along the line, 
and the longer slip erect, others of the same size are sirni..irjy placed at the other end 
and m other parts of the line; and the requisite unifornutvof surface is obtained by 
nlling up with earth, or removing it, until on looking al^ng their summits it appears 
that tliey arc all in the same plane. The name is perhaps derived from the apiflication 
of the implement to borders or edgings. 

BOMB, a powerful state of Central Africa, extending be tween lat. 10® and 15® n., 
and long. 13" and 18" c., and bonnded on the e. ]>y Lake Tsad, s. by i\fandara, w. by 
Hausa, and n. by Kauem and the Sahara. The greater part of the country i.s perfectly 
mvel, and much of it is liable to be overflow'ed in tlie rainy s(‘ason, whicJi lasts from 
Oct- to April, when fevers and other djseas(i.s consccpiently prevail, fl'he heat from 
Mar to June is excessive, ranging from 104^ to 107® P. The two ]>rlncipal rivers are 
the Sharj and the Aeon or To, both of which fail into iako Tsad. The soil Is fertile. 
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and althdno'l). tlie cultivation is very imperfect, produces plentiful crops of maize, millet, 
barley, ric(% ^aiiious kuids of puL-oO, cotton, and indigo. Tiie inliabitants po^soss elc- 
piiaiits, Iion-es, bullaloes, oxen, sheep, etc. Wild beasts, as lions, panthers, etc., are 
very liumerous, having their chief haunts hi tlie forests -whicli occur only in the vicinity 
of the. lavta’s, eaid whicli aboLUid also in birds of many kinds, snakes, crocodiles, etc. 
j Wild bees art; t'xtremely plentiful. The country pi'oduces no iron, that which is used 
being brought i roll! Manaara. lUueh care is bestowed upon the manufacture of coats 
of-ntad, both lor horses and tlicir riders. Tlic only other manufacture carried to any 
considei'able exleut is that of cotton cloth, whicli is dyed with beautiful blue stripes by 
moans of indigo, and much exported to Fezjian. The population, which is estimated at 
about live miiiions, are .mostly of negro race, and called Kanovrrv. ITie ruling race, 
called Shouas, are of Arab descent, iind^higotcd J-Iohainuiedans-' but many traces of 
ikuLshi.sju remain aiuong the masses. AVhalcver they liavc of civilization is derived 
froin the Arabs, hhe sia^'e-tradc is eagerly prosecuted, and gives occasion to many 
warlike eX|*edit!ons. 13. appears to iiave existed as a state for many centuries, but in 
the beginning of the present century it was conquered by the Feilalahs, wliose yoke, 
liow’ever, ^ras soon shaken olf, under the leadership of a fanatic faki, named hJaham- 
rned el Amin, whose services were called in by the sultaii. On MoJiamined^s death, his 
son Omar b(;canie t'uler of 13. instead of the sultan. Or. Kachiigal, who visited 13. in 
JdTO, describes it as rapidly decaying. 

BOBO BTDBOB, (the great' Buddha), the ruin of a splcndhl Buddliist temple in Java, 
residimcy Kudu, regency Magelang, and district Minorob, near the junction of the Elio 
and Progo, is the most elaborate monument of the Buddhist style of architecture any- 
where existing. Buddhism (((.v.) was early introduced into Java, and Javanese chroni- 
cles place the building of B. lb in the beginning of the 7th century. The figure (copied 
from Fergusson’s lltnidboifk of re) represents a section through one half, and 

an elevation of the other half of tlic building, it is a}>yramidof asquaiA form, each side 
at the base measuring 000 ft., and consists of seven wails, which are built like the steps 
of a stair up a hill. Between the wails arc narrow terraces running round the building. 
The walls arericlily ornamented with statuary. Outside are niches, each of which Ts 
occupied by a statue of Buddha, larger than life, seated in the usual attitude, with his 
legs crossi.d under the body. Tlie number of these figures is about 400. Between each 
of these are bass-reliefs, representing the god in the same attitude, besides architectural 
ornajiients and carvings of all sorts. Below the niches, on tlie lower story, is an immense 
bass-relief running round the whole building, representing scenes from the life oif 
Buddlia, and religious subjects. Tlic inner faces of the buikling are also profusely orna- 
mented with bass-reliefs, seated figures, and architectural ornaments, carried to an extent 
unrivaled by any other building in the world, The art of seulpturo appears in Java to 
liave early aUahied the higliest point of excellence. “Above and within the upper 
square terrace arc three circular ones, the outer ornamented with 32, the next with 24, 
and the upper with 16 small domes, each containing a seated statue of Buddha, which 
can be seen through the open-work of Lx ir roofs. The whole is surmounted by what 
must be considered as the pagoda (q.v.) itself, which is now empty, its center being 
occupiiMl only by a sunken chamber It) ft. deep, nicant originally, no doubt, to contain 
the relic for which this splendid teirple was erected.’' Mr.^Fergusson considers that the 
five lower terraci^sare cojiied from and represent a Buddhist vihara or monastery; and 
that the niclies containing the cross-legged figures were, in the originabs, cells, each oecni- 
pied ])y a shaven priest. '^The structure" is tlius a compound of a tope (q.v.) with a copy 
in durable architecture, of the frail cells of a vihara. 

BOEOBI'HO, a village of Russia, in the government of Moskwa, and about 70 m. w. 
from th(‘, city of that name. It is situated on the Kalouga, an affluent of the l\Ioskwa, 
and gave name to the great battle fought between the "French army under Napoleon, 
and the Russian under Kiitusow, Barclay de Tolly, and Bagration, 7tli Sept., 1812. The 
battle of B. w^as one of the most obstinately disputed in histoiy, and the loss on botli 
sides was almost e(pmlly great. Out of 240,000 men engaged, bottveen 70,000 and 
80,000 were kilk‘d and wounded. The Russians retreated on the following day, but it 
was in the most perfect order, and without the enemy venturing to attacl^ them. The 
, Russians, therefore, have always held this battle as a victory, and in 1839 raised a fine 
mausoh'um on the battle-field. To the French, however, certainly belongs the honor, 
as they not only remained on the fa^hl of battle, but in seven days after the}'' hadpu.sheil 
on to"Moseow.‘ Tlie French name it the battle of theMoskwa, from the river of that 
name, and it gave marslial Ney his title of prince of Moskwa. 

BOE'DF (symb. B, eqiiiv. 11) is a non -metallic element present in Boracic acid (q.v.) 
and borax (q.v.). It was discovered in 1808 by Gay Lussac and Thcnard in France, and 
Davy in England. The process followed in procuring B. till lately was to mix pure and 
diy 'boracic add (BOa) with thin slices of the metal potassium (K), and beat tlicm in a 
tube, when three atoms of the potassium abstracted the oxygen, forming potash (KG), and 
set free tlie boron (B). On cooling and washing tlie mixture with cold water, the potash 
. dissolved out, and left the B. as a dark, greenish-brown powder, which, when heated, 
burned with a greem flame, and was re-formed into boracic acid, by combining with the 
oxygen of the air. Recently, however, Wohler and Deviile have obtained B. by heat- 
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ing in a crucible at a high temperature a mixture of pure dry boracic acid and the metal 
aluminium, ^vhen the latter takes the oxygen forming alumina (xVl^Os), and leavt-s the B. 
as minute crystals interspersed through tiie earth alumina. I'hese crystals possess 
great interest from their similarity in properties to pure yrystalli/nd carbon, or the 
diamond, and they are now known among scieiititic cliemists as iV. (ha matuh. They 
are remarkably transparent, are tinged yellow or red (though Uie e,o1ors may l)e acci- 
deiitai, and rival tiie ordinary diamond in their luster and refractive ■j)o^ver. B. dia- 
monds not only scratch glass, but also the corundum and the sap|jhirc: uiul a real 
diamond, with which a few B, diamonds were crushed, had its edges worn away. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the B. crystals possess in a liigli degree the characters of tlie 
ordinary diamond ; and though they have as yet only been oihained in minulc specks, 
yet it is not too much to expect that the size will be iucreased, and the artilnual B. dia- 
mond come into the market as an article of ornament, to rival the indurnl {airbon 
diamond in its mysterious power of flashing back the rays of light. IiuU-i'd, so like are 
these two kinds of diamonds, that they cun scarcely be disliiignislK'd by outwani char- 
acters or signs; and it has been gravely suggested that some of tin* diamond'^ whicii now 
adorn the brow, the neck, or the arm, may be natural B. diamonds. They iu’e very 
indestructible, requiring a high temperature to destroy them; and, like the true diamond, 
heat ultimately forms them into a coke, ^ 

BOEOTOH (Ang.-Sax hyrUj, burg, hvrh; It. horgo; Fr. hourg; Sef)t. lurghl Tho 
original meaning of this word, by wbicb we now designate a cor])orate townshi]), seems 
to have been a hill, nsmg-ground, or heap of earth; and it was probably from the 
elevated positions on which places of defense were erected, that it aftmuMirds came to 
signify a fortification or castle, and latterly the aggregate of iu.usc.-!, churc'hes, and other 
structures, which, in imseitled times, usually gathered under tlie wadis of a castle; 
together with their inluibitaiil.s, and tlie arrangduents wliich were made for their 
government. The questions tvhclher we owe our municipal coi-porat ions to Homan, or 
to Saxou and other Teutonic influences, or to both; and if to lioth, tlien to wind extent 
they have severally conlribnled to their formation, havi* bemi kia-nly di.-^ciissed by 
constitutional historians. In so far as etymology goes, its authority is pretty eipiully 
divided, the term vtuimcqyul, from the Latin wunicigali{<, and ciig, frmn elriiafi, favoring 
the Homan view; whilst B. from the root above indicated, anti Iou'd, from tlu‘ Saxon hm 
or dun, a fortified hill, support the Teutonic. But the iliscu.ssiou forms a branch of a 
very wide subject, which has divided recent writers into two ojqxtslte .'■chooLs, and of 
wdiich we can here only indicate the existence. On tho Homan side, sir Francis 
Palgravc is the most unconq'iromising, and ^Ir. Alhm, as it seems to us, the more 
judicious champion. The Teutonic "^side is espoused liy im*st of the .Anglo-fiaxon 
scholars of England, and in general by German writers." But from whati'Ncr s{,iuree 
derived, that the boroughs of England existed, not as aggreguU s of houses mi rely, but 
as corporate bodies, in ill e Saxon time, is now’- g'enerali\^admiltcd. Tbe Ik system of 
Scotland is also of great antiquity. “ A JJanse, or confederation of lioroiiglis for mutual 
defense and tlie protection of trade, existed in Scotland, and w'as known by tbis name 
in the reign of David I., about a century before the foriratii’n of the Hanseatic haigue 
of the continental cities; and the famous burgh ]nw.s date from alioiit the .same period. 
This code of Scotch bin glial regulation,” in air, Innes’s ojiuitm, “though co!}e(*tcd in 
the reign of David, and sanctioned by him, was the resull of the ex]H'rienee of the towns 
of England and vScotland;” and he goes on to show' the very close resemblance between 
these Taws and tlie hiirglial usages of Newcastle, and even of "Winchester, which x'cms 
to suggest tlieir common Saxon origin. Mr. limes spfaks favorably of tlm B. life of our 
nncestdrs; and ho considers the burgh domestic archill cture, of winch monuments 
remain suflioient to show that “ the burgess of the reforimitiim period livi-d in greater 
decency and comfort tlian the laird, though without the numerous following, whlcli no 
doubt gave ilignity if it diminisbed food. T am not sure ihal tbis class has gone on 
progressively, either in outw-ard sigms of comfort, or in ( dueution and accomplislunent, 
ecjual to their neigiibors. The reason, I suppose, is obvious, liie Scotch bui’gluT, 
when successful, does not set himself to better his condition and his family within the 
sphere of his success, hut leaves it, and seeks wiiat he deems a, higher.” In confirmation 
of this view, Mr. Innes elsew’here mentions that “ many of {h(‘ old citiz.en'inerchants of 
Edinburgh had studied at the universit}', and appear in" the list of graduates.” 

Borough, in England, is properly a city or otlu.T town that simds tmrgessi'.s to ]>arlia- 
meiit — a privilege, the nature and e.xtent ()f wiiicli will he explaimal under ]»nrliamcnt 
(q.v.); and in this sense it is also called n purllamentarii borough. But in tlie interpreta- 
tion danse of the municipal reform act, 5 and 6 Will. c. 76. s. 14‘L the w'ord borough 
is declared, for the pnirposes of the act, to mean a city, borough, port, dmiue port, or 
towm corporate, and w^hethcr sending representatives to parliament or not. Bee 
Mu.NrCJPAX..ITY. 

BOEOUGIIBEIBCrE, a t. in West Biding, Amrkshiro, on the rigid, liank of the Ere, 
here navigable for small craft, 17 miles n.w^ of York. It arose simultaneously 
with the decline of Aldborough, 14 m. to the e., soon after the compiesl, when the 
great north road w^as diverted from xVldborough to this place. Its chie^' trade i.s in agri- 
cultural produce and hardware. Pop. '71, i^508. Edward II., in 1321. defeated the 
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earl of Tjancnster here. Kear B. are three immense Druid stones, called the Deyil’s 
Arrows,” 16 to 22 ft. high. 

BOEOUGH EH0LISII is a custom that prevails in some ancient bordiighs in England, 
according to wiiicdi the youngest son inherits the property within borough In preference 
to his chler brothers. The reason: assigned for it is, that the youngest son, on account 
of his t(m!ler age, is not so capable as his elder brothers to maintain himself. K 
posthumous soil is entitled to this privilege, and dispossesses his elder brother. The 
riidit of representation also exists with reference to it, for should the youngest son die 
in his father’s lifetime leaving a daughter, she wni iuherit the property. Iliis custom 
obtains m the inanor of Lambeth, Surrey, in the manors of Hackney, Bt. John of Jerm 
Salem in Islington, Heston, and Edmonton in Middlesex, and in outlier counties. See 
Custom, Gxvelktxd, Ini-ieiutaxcb. 

BOEOIJGH FUHB, This is a fund •whiGli is expressljr defined by the municipal 
corporations act, 5 and G Will. IV. c. 76, by which it is* declared tliat the rents and 
profits of all hereditaments, and the interest, dividends, and annual proceeds of all 
moneys, dues, chattels, and valuable securities beiongiug or payable to any body 
corporate named in conjunediou with a borough in the schedules, or to any member or 
o!liccr thereof, in his corporate capacity, and every fine or penalty for every offense 
against this act (the application of which has not been already provided for).. shall be paid 
to th<^ treasurer of su(;h borough; and all the moneys which lie shall so receive shall be 
can-ied by him to tiie account of a fund to be called “The Borough Fund;” and such 
fund, subject to certtiiu payments and deductions, shall be applied towards the payment 
of the salary of I he mayor, and of the recorder, police magistrate, town-clerk, treasurer, 
and other olllcers. Corporations may now, under certain checks, maintain paiiianient- 
ary and legal proceedings at the expense of the borough fund, 35 and 36 Viet, c. 01. 
But e.xisting gas and water companies authorized by^ statute are not to be competed with 
in this wa>c 

The court of chancery exercises jurisdiction over the property of corporations in 
boroughs, ivliich, since the municiplil corporations act, are considered to hold their 
property in trust for charitable uses; and the trusts are applicable as well to the 
personal as to the real estate. See Grant on CorporaiioiiB, 1S50; and see Fund. 

BOEOITGH JUSTICES ivere first created in the time of Charles I. Under the municipal 
corporations act, 5 and 6 Will. lY. c. 76, these justices consist of the mayor during his 
year of ollice, and bur one year after it determines; the recorder offch; and such 
persons as the crown may app)oint commission. Their duties cannot be delegated; 
and before acting, they must make the same declaration, and take the same oaths as the 
recorder does on enlerliig his utlice. See Justices. 

BOEOITGH LAWS, in Scottish legal history, -was the name given to a collccliou of 
ancient laws relative to boroughs oi' hn.yrfha, which have long ceased to have any force, 
but serve to throw light on the ancient manners and customs of the couritr}\ The 
authenticity of these B. L. is beyond (piestion; they are universally allowed to have been 
enacted in *the reign of king David in the 12th century. See Hegiam Majestatiem. 

BOEOUGH BATE is a rate raised and levied ■within borough by order of the council 
of the same; and it has been decided by the court of cxchccfuer that such rate is valid, 
thouah not made ith piiblh. By the 92d section of the municipal corporation.s act, 5 and 
6 Will. IVb c. 76, where there is a deficiency of the horoHfjh fund (q.v.), the borough 
coiuKul IS authorized and required from time to time to order a B. R, in the nature of a 
anoifp mie (q.v.) to he made wuthiu their borough, for whicli pur])Ose tlie council shall 
have all the powers of county justices. As to boroughs not wdthin the municipal cor- 
porations act, the levying and a]>plication of borough rates in them is regulated by the 17 
and 18 Viet. c. 71, by the first seclion of whicli it is enacted that the justices of llio peace 
may make a B. R. in the nature' of a county rate, for all the ])Uvposes for which aB. R. 
may he hwied, such borough justices also having the same powers as county justices. 
The council of a borough (*aunot make a ratrof^peclire rate; and the provision of the 7 
Will IV. and 1 Viet. c. 81, s. 2. which declared lawful all such retros])ective rates as 
might he made within six calendar months after the passing of the act, was merely for a 
temporary ]mr])0;5e. The municip)al corporations act directs that all sums levied In pur- 
suauc(‘ of a B. H. shall he paid over to account of the borough fund; and there is a 
provision as to '{rafeh nile.H (q.v.). 

WIk'I'i^ parties consider themselves aggrieved by a B. R., they may appeal to the 
recorder at the next quarter-sessions for the borough; or if there Tbe iio*recorder, to tlie 
next county quarter-sessions. 

BOEOYIT'CHI, a t. of Russia, in the government of Novgorod, 98 m. e. of thetowm of 
Novgorod, on both sides of the river Msta, near some rapids. Pop. ’67, 9108. Its situa- 
tion on tlie great canal and river waiter- way which connects the Volga wdth lake Ladoga, 
reu<lers it oi* considerable commercial importance. 

BOEOVSK', or Borofsk', a t. of Russia, in the government of Knlouga, and 49 m. 
nm.e. of tlie town of that name. Conjointly with Kalouga it gives title to"a bisliop. It 
has extensive manufactures of sail-cloth, and a trade in leather, fiax, and hemp. Its < 
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y BOEEGY/IITG has, in the case oi7}ioney, several legal applications of a general nature, 
in wiiicli llie law with n^gard to honxU, mortgages, and other similar has to be 

coDsiderc.'d. See the articles on. these subjects. More strictly, borrowing maybe des^ilx^d 
as a contract under the la'w of badme'ids (see CoNTiiACT), and may be briefly and snnpl}' 
(leiined as asking or taking a loan. The essentials of this contract are, that tinne must, 
be a eerlain specitic thing lent, such as a book, an artiele of furniture, a horse, or it may 
bo a house, land, or cv(‘n an incorporeal right. But in the law of England the contract 
is confined to goods and chattels or personal property, and does not extend to real estate. 
Lord (hiier-jusiice Holt’s deflnition described it as a borrowing of a thing 7t in camtra- 
ciistmetion to a thing deposited, or sold, or intrusted to another for the sole benelil or 
purposf's ol the owner. Again, the borrowing nlust be gratuitous and for llie borrower’s 
use, whieh use nuist be the principal objeet. and not a mere accessory. Such use, too, 
may be for a hinited time or for an iiideflnite period. The contract must also be of a 
legal nature, for if it is immoral, or against law, it is utterly wmid; this, how^ever, is a 
necessary qualiflcalion of all contracts. Lastly, the property which is the subject of the 
contract must be bon’owed. or lent to be leturned to the lender at the determi- 

nation of the agreement, in which respect it differs from a loan for consiimplion. 

Tile persons who may borrow and lend are all those who can legally make a con- 
tract; a capacity, therefore, wliich excludes married women, unless they act with the 
consent of their husbands, when it binds the latter and not the wives. 

It is not iiy^essary that the lender should be absolute proprietor of the thing lent or 
borrowed; it is sufticient if he have either a cpialified or a special property therein, or a 
lawful ]>ossession tliei-eof. As to the borrower, he has the right to use the thing during 
the time and for the purpose intended, whether such mtention is expressed or implii^d'"; 
but beyond this lie cannot go. The following quotation from Mr. Justice Rtory’s cele- 
brated work on Imlmeats (to which referenci is generall.y made), is useful for "popular 
information: “A gratuitous loan is to be c(.msidered as 'strictly persornil, unless, from 
other circumstances, a different intention may fairly be presume'd. Thus, if A iemls B 
her jewels to wear, this will not authorize B to fend them to C to wear. 8o, if C lends D 
his 3i()rsc to ride to Boston, tliis will not autliorize D to allow E to ride the horse to Boston. 
But if a man lends his horses and carriage for a month to a friend for his use, there, a 
use by any of his family, or for family purposes, may be fairly presumed ; although not 
a use for the benellt of mere strangers.” During the period of the loan, the borrower 
has no property in the thing, but a mere right of possession and use of it. But, not- 
withstanding, if the thing lent and borrowed be injured, by a stranger, it would appear 
that the borrower may maintain an action for the recovery of damages; the mere posses- 
sion of property without title being sufficient against a wrong-doer. See Coxtiiact, 
Loax, llruE, besides the .subjects above referred to. 

BOBEOWIHCr PAYS. The last three days of March are so called in Scotland and 
some parts of England. The popular notion is, that these days are borrowed or taken 
from April, and may be expected to consist of cold or stormy weather. Although this 
notion dates from a period before the ebange of the stj’le, a few days of broken and 
unpleasant ^veatber about the end of Mar. still afford a sanction for old notions concern- 
ing the borrowing days. The origin of the term B. D.-is lost in the mists of antiquity, 
though we are inclined to hazard tiie conjecture that it has no higher source than the 
po])ular rhyme in which it is introduced as a poetic fiction. The most dramatic form of 
this rhyme in Scotland is as follows: 


March said to April: 

I see thi-ee ho.u’g.s on yonder hill; 

And if you’ll lend me days three, 

Idl find a way to gar [piake] them die I” 

The first o’ tliem was wind and weet, 

Tlie second o’ them was snaw and sleet, 

The third o’ them was sic a freeze, 

It froze the bii'ds’ feet to the trees. 

But wlien the borrowed daj’S were gane, 

The three silly hoggs came hirplin [limping] liame. 


The superstition, if we may so call it, respecting the B. D., though now little else than 
a jocular fancy, was so strong in Scotland in the 17th c., that when the Covenanting 
ariny, under Montrose, marched into Aberdeen on the 30th Mar., 1689, and was favored 
by good weather, a minister pointed it out in his sermon as a miraculous dispensation 
of Providence in behalf of the good cause. See Gordon of Rothieraay’s History of ,icots 
Affairs from 1637 to 1641. For further notice of the B. D. we refer to Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities. 

BOEEOWSTOTOKESS', or Boness', a Seaport in Linlithgowshire, on a low peninsula 
on the firth of Forth, 17 m. wmi.w. of Edinburgh. It ha's coal-mines extending under 
the bed of the firth; and manufactures of salt, soap, malt, vitriol, and earthenware, and 
a trade in grain. Ironstone, limestone, and freestone also exist in the parish. Graham’s 
dike, a part of the Roman wail of Antoninus, traverses the parish, Dugald Stewart 
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of Yarious Italian forms, Jhc made an epoelx in Spanish ; poetry; ^ ^ are still 

esteemed, but liis other literaiy productions are forgotten. The best edition is tluit of 
Leon, 1540. 


BOSCAV/'ENj Edwakd, an eminent Euglisli admiral, second son of visconnt Fal 
mouth, was h. in J Tll, and higlily distinguished liimself at the taking of Puerto-Bello, 
and at the si(‘g'e of C'arthageiui in 174(X In April, 1744, he captured the Ereneli sliip 
}kclk% witli^^OO prisoners. He bad an important share in the victory off cape Finisteyre 
(May A 1747), and six months after received the command of the fiast Indian expedi- 
tion; he displayed iiigli military skill in conducting the retreat from Pondicherry, lie 
returned in 1750, and in the following year became a lord of the admiralty. In 1755, ho 
was ag;ai 11 alloat, and intercepted Uic French fleet off Newfoundland, capturing two 
64-gun sliips and 1500 men, including the French commander, Hoquart, whom he Iiad 
twice ])efor(*. taken prisoner. JMext year, now admiral of the blue, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the ]X)werful expedition against cape Breton, as the fruit of 
whieii that island and St. Joiin’s were taken after some hard fighting. B. crowned his 
career by Ids signal victory over the French Toulon fleet, in the bay of Lagos, Ang. 18, 
1759. <-)n Ills return home, be received the thanks of parUament, a pension of £b000 a 

year, a seat in the privy council, and the command of the marines. In the following 
summer, while ids fleet lay idle in the lia}" of (Juiberon, ravaged by scurvy, B. and 
soimj of Ids men employed themselves in cultivating a garden on a small island, in order 
to sip’iply tlie sick with vegetables. He died in the following year. Lord Chatham is 
said to have testified that wdien he proposed expeditions to other commanders he lieard 
only of ditflculties, but wlicn he applied toB., he found him ready with suggestions and 
expedients. 


BOSCH, HTE'ROXY:vaTS de, b. at Amsterdam, 23d Mar., 1740, d, there 1st June, 1811; 
was umpiestionably the most distinguished Latin poet of recent times, and a philologist 
of varied acquirements. His Poemaia first appeared at Leyden in 1803 (2d ed. LItr. 1808). 
lie rendered an important service to classical literature by his edition of the x\ntholo(fi<i 
Gmnh, witli a metrical translation by Hugo Grotius, never before published t-f vois. 
IJtr. 171)5"1810, to which Tan Leimep added a flftli volume, Utr. 1822). llis discourses 
and treatises on subjects of literature, which arc mostly composed in the Dutch language, 
display profound learning, excellent judgment, and reflued taste. 

BOSCH-BOK, an antelope of s. Africa, found chiefly in almost impenetrable thickets. 
It is timid, and easily caught in the open country, and "its flesh is much valued. It is 
from 4 to 6 ft. long, and makes a sound like the barking of a dog. 

BOSCH-YAEIC, a wild hog in s. Africa, nearly the same in form and habits as the 
domestic hog, but with long pointed ears and a long tail. These animals live in herds, 
and the boars make dangerous fight with their tusks. 

BOSCOBEL, an extra-parocliial liberty of England, in the co. of SliropsTiire, about 6 
m. e.n.e. of Shiffnal. Tlie population of B. is only about 20, but the place is interesting 
in connection witii the escape of Charles IT. after his dcfojff at Worcester, in 1651. After 
the battle. Boscobel house being proposed as a secure retreat, thitherwards Charles 
turned his steps. At White-Ladies, a seat of the Giffar<l family, which was readied in 
the early morning, the king had his long hair cut, his hands and face smeared witli 
soot, and for his royal dress'he substituted the green and greasy suit of a countryman, 
and a leathern doublet. Thus disguised, Charles passed Ihrough a secret door into a 
neighboring'wood, in the thickest part of which he sat shivering in the rain until dusk, 
when he stole out. and along with a guide endeavored to reach Wales, where itw'asnow 
thought ho would be safer liian at Boscobel. Tliey reached a royalist’s house at Madeley, 
on 1!ie lianks of the Severn, at midnight, and it was thenfonnd that tliey could not escape 
to Wales, on account of the vigilance' of the Puritans; and once more, after a day’s rest 
in a stable loft, the king started f<n' Boscobel wood, wliere he arrived about 5 o’clock in 
the morning. He immediately, along with maj. Cards, who had led the forlorn hope at 
Worcester, ascended a thick pollard oak, from which they could watcli ^at intervals 
during the day the roundlu'ads in search of them passing by unaware of their near pres- 
ence. In tlie ev(>ning they descended from their elevated hiding-place, and made their way 
to the manor-house.'wliere the king remained hidden for two days. After other adventures, 
Charles contrived to escape from England on the 17th Oct. — The title of Boscobel 
Tracts has betm given to certain contemporaneous writings, first published in 1602, 
giving a graphic dc'seription of this passage of the monarch’s life. The autlior.ship is 
*genera11y"a,ttrihuted to Thomas Bloifnt, a loyal gentleman of Worcestershire; but Nash, 
his grandson, in Ids history of Worcestershire, denies that they were his, on the authority 
of Blount himself. But the author, whoever he was, was manifestly a stanch royalist, 
find his narrative liears evidence that he had good opportunity for ascertaining the truth 
of all 11 10 statements in it. 

BOSCO EEALE, a t. of s. Italy, in the province of Naples, at the s. base of Mount 
Vesuvius, 10 m. e.s.e. of Naples dty. It contains several churcbes and convents. Pop. 
4553. Good wdne is produced in the neighborhood, and much silk. This town wais in 
imminent danger of destruction by tlie eruption of Vesuvius in 1850, when a stream of 
lava advanced^ towards it with a front of about a mile and a balf broad, and a depth of 
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about 12 ft., enTcloped the and consumed the wood on both sides ol it, iu which 
were many magniticent oak, ilex, and ash trees. The larg'cr trees, as they were envel- 
oped iu the lava, poured out jets of hissing steam from every knot and hnnich, and then 
exploded with a loud noise, leaping into the air to thelieight of 10 or 20 l<iet. 

BOSGO TBE-CASE, a t. of Italy, situated at the southern base of .Mount Vesuvius. It 
has several churches and convents, and a royal manufactory of arsus and gunpowder. 
Wine and silk are raised in the district. Pop. 2500. 

BOSCOYICH, Rogeb Joseph, a celebrated mathematician and astronomer, b. at 
Ragusa, 18th May, 1711. He entered at an early age into the order of the Jesuits, and 
spent his life in scientific pursuits and important public labors. Before tln^ (’oaijJetum 
of his course of studies iu Rome, he was appointed teacher of matlnmialic'saiui philoso- 
phy in the Collegium Ronian/mn The pope gave him a commission to measure a 

degree of the meridian in the states of the diurch, wiiieh he accom]>iis]ied iii 1Ii(' years 
1750--53. In 1764, he was appointed to a professorship in Pavia, but after some time 
retired from this office. He was subsequently api'x^inted professor of astronomy and 
optics in the palatine schools at Milan, and superintended the erection of tlic ()b'<ervatory 
in the Brera college, upon wiiich he spent money of his own. xVfter the (lissoliition of 
bis order, he went to Paris, in 1774, and received a pension from the king. B. after- 
wards went to Bassano, to superintend an edition of his works, on the com]>lction of 
■wliicli he returned to Milan, but fell into a depression of &})intH! wliich at last grew into 
complete insanity, and he died 12th Feb., 1787. His works include disscalat ions on a 
great variety of important que.stions in mathemati(‘al and physical scienc(% and were pub- 
lished collectively under the title Opem Pertinentht ad Optkaui^ et jUtnaioiii'oHf ('5 yds., 
Bassano, 1785). His name is connected with a theory of physics, first ])U’hlish(‘(l iu his 
PhUosopMm JS^itwmUs Rcdacta ad Uiv/non Legem Vlrbnii iaJS'nlura Kekfadium 

(Vienna, 1758). He was also a poet, and his Latin poem De SoUh ae Lnua. l)<jhiibu$ 
(Loud. 1764), lias been much admired. 

BOSIO, FuANcy Jos., Baron, an eminent sculptor, was b. 1769, at Monaco, in Sardinia; 
studied at Paris; and when only 19, returned to Italy, wJiere he execiitt‘d a multitude of 
commissions even at that early age. His reputation was greatly inereas('d by the ligures 
which, at the request of Napoleon, he executed for tiie column in the Place Vendome. 
Louis XVril. and Charles X. also xmtronized Ik, the former aptwinting him royal 
sculptor, the latter elevating him to the rank of baron. He also enjfjycd --evcrfil iirofes- 
sional honors, being director of the academy of line arts in Paris, anal mernbur of the 
Berlin academy of arts. He d. July 29, ’45. 13. ’s principal works are—- the i Icrculcs” m 
tlie garden of the Tiiileries; the incomparably beautiful “ Hyaeinlh ’’ in the Luxembourg; 
the “Nymph Salmacis,” a figure displaying wonderful grace and purity of outline; an 
allegorical iigurc of France, 7 ft. high, surrounded by muse of history and a group 
of genii; the statue in memory of the Due d’Engldcir; the e<{uc.strian statue in the jdaee 
des Victories, and flie mon ament of count Demidov, oO ft. high, com]>ostil of 6 figures, 
with bass-reliefs, etc. Besides these, B. executed a great. muHiiude of bii^ls of dislin- 
guished persons, such as the emperor Napoleon, tlie empress, ciiiet-n HorfciLsin, the king 
and queen of Westphalia, Louis X'VJII., Charles X., i‘tc. B.’s works arc all marked by 
grace of form, harmony of design, and elegance of finish. Ills styl(.‘ generally reminds 
one of Canova, 

BOSJESMAE’S COTOTEY, a region in Africa to the n. of the Cape colony. The 
inhabitants, a varietj^ of the Hottentot (q.v.) race, are remarkably diminutive iirstature, 
ami ihcinnigbl}’' savage in condition. 

EOSNA-SERAI', Beha'to, or SARA.re'wo (Ital. Seraglio), capital of the province of 
Bosnia, is beautifull}" situated in the midst of gardens bn liotli sides of the ^Jigliuzza, an 
affluent erf the Bosna, about 122 m. s.w. of BelgiRbe. Its pop is ('stiinatc'il at otftXlO, of 
whom die majority are Christian Bosniaks, the otiiers ^Moslems and Jt>ws. Four liand- 
some stoii{‘ bridges cross the river at diflfcreiit points of the dUg which is adorned with 
many churches and mosques (among them a Christian (*athedral), whose gilded doiiiesand 
whitened minarets and spires give it quite an oriental a])pearancc. B. has a pahuaj built 
by Mohammed II., and an old castle on a height, erected in 1263 ))y Hut Hunga,rian gen. 
C'otrornaiy; its old walls are decayed, and it^ is now of no military importance. B. 
has manufactures of tin, iron, and coppergoods and trade in dyeing. Its posiiion makes 
it an important commercial entrepot, and it is consequently a busy place. It has alsoi 
valuable iron mines and mineral baths in the vicinity. The city was taken and occupiedl 
by the Austrians after a sharp engagement in Aug., 1878. 

BOS'HIA, till 1878 a Turkish vilayet, now a province of the Ottoman empire occupied 
nnd administered by Austria. Till 1876 it also included Herzegovina (({.v.), and still 
comprises the hitherto Turkish parts of Croatia and Dalmatia, ft is bounded n. by tlie 
Save and Unna; e. by the Vrina, the mountain chain of Jublanik, and a branch of the 
Argentaric Alps; s. by the Scardagh mountains; and on the w. by the mountains of 
Cosraan, Timor, and Steriza, At h few points in the s. it reaches to the Adriatic sea. 
Area, 20,000 sq. miles. Pop.^ ’79, near 1,000.000; about | Christians, Moslems, and the 
rest Jews. With the exception of the northern tract, extending along the Save, "it is 
everywhere a mountainous country, and is traversed by more or less elevated ranges of 
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the Binaric Alps, whose highest peaks rise to a height of from 5000 to 7700 ft. above the 
sea, and are covered with snow from Sept, to June. The mouiitafn slopes are for the 
most part thickly covered with forests of oak, beech, lime, chestnut, etc., of magnificent 
growlJi, and only here and there exldbit meadows, pastures, and cultivated spots. The 
indncipal river of the cjounlry is the Save, on the northern border, into which flow the 
t'lina, die \erbjrs, the Bosna, and the I3rin. The Narenta and tlie Boyaua fail into the 
Adriatic soa. The air is sahibrious, the climate temperate and mild. It is only in the 
phiin that agTiculture is ctirried on to a considerable extent; grain, maize, hemp" vegeta- 
liies, fruits, and grapes are produced in great abundance; and their cultivation would 
[)e miicii more extensively and actively prosecuted but for the heavy impositions laid 
ipioii diis branch of industry by the Turkish government. Game and fish abound, as 
vAili a^^ wild animals, such as bears, wolves, lynxes, etc. The country is celebrated for 
the ])]-ec,*ding of sheep, swine, goats, and poultry; and bees, both wild and tame, are 
wry numerous. The gypsies and Morlacks dig for lead, quicksilver, coal, aud iron; 
but beyimd this, mining, owing to repressive government, is entirely uegiected, although 
the coiiiilry is rich^ in metallic ores. Commerce and manufactures — chiefiy limited to 
the fabricalion of fire-arms, saber-blades, and knives — are entirely confined to the towns. 
Tiic pfisilion of K. gives it the transit trade between Austria and Turkey. It has almost 
no good roads. The popuhition consists of Bosnians, Croats, Morlacks, Montenegrins, 
Turks, (he., the niiicb greater part being of the Slavonian race. ■ The Bosnians, or Bos- 
niuks, wiio form abon^. a third of the inhabitants, are partly ^lobamniedans (descendants 
of Slavonian Christians who changed their religion at the time of the Moliummedan 
compiest), and partly, of the Greek and Roman Catholic churches. They are brave, 
hard}', rapacious, and cruel; rude and repulsive toward strangers, yet among themselves 
they are peaceful and honest; they are also industrious, simple in their habits, and tem- 
peratic 'FiK? Moslem women in B. are less secluded than in the other Turkish provinces, 
ami have long enjoyed the liberty of appearing in public more or less veiled. The Croats, 
who form aliout a sixth. of the population, belong partly to the Greek and partly to the 
Roman Oatholic church; only a few are Mohammedans. They are principally engaged 
in agriculture, the feeding of cattle, and the barter trade. The ^lorlaks, wlio number 
about 150,000, dwell mostly in the district of Herzegovina, and are courteous and clever 
in hnslmiss. They are inveterate enemies of the Turks. Three fourths of them are 
Greek (On’istians, and the rest Roman Catholics. The Osinanh Turks in B. are but 
about ^000 in number; the number of Greeks and Jews is helween i?0,000 and o0,000. 
B. being a frontier province, is important as a line of defense, and has consequently a 
great mimher of fortifications. B., in ancient times, was included in Pannoma; and 
previous to tiic 7tU e. was governed by princes of its own, called bans or woiwodes, 
who br-came deperirbrnt on Hungary. ' Being conquered by the Turks, it wa.s finally 
ann;^X‘‘!l to the Ottoman empire in B. lias fre<piently been the seat of political 

disturbance. A dangerous rebellion broke out iti 1851. The msuj'rection which origin- 
ated in Herzegovina in 18T5, soon assumed the proportions of a natrional movement*, and 
Jed to war between Turkey and Servia and Montenegro. The vrar of i8T7“78 between 
Russia and Turkey followed; llie trenly concluded at the close of it proposed to give .B. 
admini^t ml ive autonomy, but the Berlin conference of 1(ST8 resolved that B. should be 
occupied ami administered by Austria. 

BOSFOEUS, commonly but erroneously spelt Bosphorus, the ancient nnnao of the 
channel wliieh separates 'Europe from Asia, and connects the Black sea with the sea of 
klarmora. The name, which, signifies ox-ford or cow-ford, was given to it because here, 
according to the legend, lo, Iraaisformed into a cow, swam aenWs; or, as is very gener- 
ally siniposf.'d, because it is so narrow that an ox might swim across. Afterwards, as 
the samu name \vas bestowed upon other straits, this was d{?signated the fhrurhiu Bf^sporus, 
lls s. ami n, entrances have two Ught-liouses each. Its slioresare elevafin.!, and through- 
ofit its lenvtli tlie strait has seven bays or gulfs, with corresponding promontories on the 
opposite side. One of these gulfs forms tlie liarhor of Constantinople, or, as it is often called, 
the Golden Horn. The length of the Tliracian B. is about 17 m., with a breadth of 
from little more than a third of a mile to 2 miles. At the middle of this strait, where it 
it is about 2800 ft. in breadth, Darius made his bridge of ])oats when lie inarched against 
the Scythians. The B. has long lieen under Turkish. control. Repeated European con- 
ferences, including that of Bcu-lin in 1878, liave confirmed the stipulation of the treaty 
made in 1811, providing that no ship of war belonging to any nation but Turkey shall 
pass the B. witiiout the con.sent of the Ottoman authorities. 

The name of Cimmerian Bosporus was given by^ the ancients to the strait of Kafifa 
<q.v.), also called the strait of Yenikale or of Theodosia. The country on both sides of 
the Cimmerian B. formed, in ancient times, the kingdom of Bosporus, which was 
iounded in 502 b.c. In B93, the kingdom was extended along the Asiatic boast; and 
Theodosia was united witli it in 360. The kingdom became tributary to the Scythians 
iu290; and in the year 116 b.c., Mithridates. king of Pontus, vanquished the Scythians, 
and set his son, Machares, on the throne of Bosporus. On, the death of Machares, soon 
followed by that of Mithridates, the Romans gave the countiy, in 63 b.c,, to Pharnaces, 
the second son of Mithridates, and after his assassination, to several princes who gave 
themselves out for descendants of Mithridates. When at last the family bccana.e entirely 
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extinct in 250 A.i>., the Sai’m.atians made themselves masters of the kingdom, from whom 
the iniiabftants of the Chersonosus took it in 844. Along’ with Tnuric CIun’soTiesus, itaih'r 
wards formed a part of the eastern Roman empire, iiiilil the Chazars,^ and^ atterwards tlic 
Tartars, under Inongolian princes, made themselves masters of it. Bee 1 auiilda. 

BOSQUE, a CO. in n. Texas, on the Brazos, watered ])y Boscjue river; 905 scgin. ; 
pop. ’70, 4981— 528 colored. It has an undulating surface, a fertile soil, with fore.sts of 
oak and cedar. Co. seat, Aleridian. 

BOSaUET, PiERKE FRAN90IS Joseph, a distinguished French marshal, h. 8ib Nov., 
1810, ut hlont de Marsan, in the department of Landes, euU’red, in 1829, tiiii ]h>1s'- 
teehnic school at Paris, and in 1888 joined the artlllin-y as snbdicut. In June, 1881, 
he proceeded with his regiment to Algeria, wdiere he became conspicuous for liL luiii- 
larytact, energy, and valor. In 1847, he had attained the rank of col, and tiicfollow- 
iiig year he wnis named gen. of brigade by the reiyiblican governinenl. in the (aid of 
I808, he returned to France, and in 1854 was appointed by the (‘inperor gen. of division. 
He liad the command of the second division of the French army in the (bhrupn, and at the 
battle of the Alma, 20tli Sept., his successful maiienvers against tin* Itussian l(‘ri \ving 
were mentioned in marshal Bt. Arnaud’s dispatch to tlie emperor as deckling tin* fate of 
the day. At Inkerman, oth Nov., he oontnhut(‘d giratly to the (l(‘feat of the I’ussians. 
His conduct on this occasion w^as noticed with prai>e ])y lord Raglan iuhls dispaU'h, and 
the British parliament voted its thanks to him in a spetdai resoh;^.ion. He also took a 
leading part in the capture of the Malnkolf, 8th Sei)t., 1855; but a waniiid he rc.c.civc-d 
from the bursting of a shell obliged biui to retire to France. lu 1850, he was made 
field-marshal. He died in 1861. 

BOSS, in architecture, a raised ornament, covering the intersections of tlic ribs of 
ceilings. They are more fre(juent]y seen in vaulted roofs, as in tlie aisles of a church, 
but occur also where the ceiling’ is fiat. In early Norman work there are gi'iicraliy 
no bosses, and tlie.y become richer and more frequent as we advance towards the deco- 
rated and perpeiKlicular styles. In the decorated style the B. usually consists of foliage, 
sometimes combined with animals, lieads, and the like. Coats-of-arms, cliarged with 
armorial bearings, came then also' to be used for tliis purpose, though they wm’e more 
frequent in the perpendicular. — ^^Tlic B. of a bit is the ornameut wdtii wliieii a hridle-bit 
terminates at each end. It wuis borne in the arms of tJie corporation of Loriiuers. 
See LoiiiMER. 

BOSSAGE, a stone in a building left rough and projecting, afteiwardsto be wumked 
into a decoration. Bossage is applied, in Fi'ance, lb rustic work in which stories 
advance beyond the general face or level of the structure. 

BOSSI, Gtuseppe; 1770~1816; an Italian painter and writer on art. He studi(*il at 
IMilau and at Rome, and was secretary of the Milan acadiiiny. IVlieu Napoleon was in 
Milan in 1805, B. exVhibited a drawing of l^Uehuel Angelo’s Last; Judgment,” and pie- 
tiires rcqiresenling “Aurora and Night,” “CEdipus and Cr(3on,”and the^“ Italian Parnas- 
sus.” B. also made a copy of Leonardo’s “ Last Supper,” tlie original being tlien nimo.st 
oblitcratcHl, and fr(>m his copy a mosaic was executed by Raphael, and pia<‘ed in the 
imperial gallery at Yiemia. Another cop.v, made in oil, wuis plaoed in the Biera museum. 
.Mucli of B.’s life was devoted to the study of the w’orks of Lcjonardo, and his last work 
was a series of drawings representing incidents in the life of that muster. He left uidin- 
ished a large cartoon in black chalk of “The Dead Clirist in the Bosom of l^lary, with 
John and the Magdalene.” He also xmblished a special volume on I.eonardo, an*d oth(*r 
books on art. Tliei’e is a monument by Canova to B.’s memory in tin; Ambrosian 
libraiy, 

BOSSI, Giuseppe Carlo Attrelto, Baron de, 175S-1S28; an Italian diplomatist and 
poet. When only 18 years old, he published two tnigfMlies, and at 22 beeanu; a doctor of 
laws. He served as secretary of state for foreign affairs, and in a diplomatic capacity in 
Berlin, St, Petersburg, and Venice. He wuis envoy to Bonaparte, member of the Bar- 
dinian provisional government, and deputy to petition for annexation to France. In 
1801, IShipoleon inade liini a baron and prefect of La Manche. Among his p>oems ami 
lyrics is one entitled “ Indcpendenza Americana.’^ 

BOSSI, LriGT, an Italian arclueologist and historian, wms' born at Milan in Feb., 
1875; studied at Pavia, and became a canon of tlie cathedral of Milan; but wfinm the 
French entered Italy, ho took the side of the invaders, and was appointed by Bonaparte 
agent of the French government at Turin, and afterwards prefect of tlie jirrinv(‘s of the 
kingdom of Italy. He died at Milan 10th April, 1885. He was an extrcunc’lv ]>rolific 
author, and produced more than SO works, great and small, including theological ami 
religious ATorks, dissertations on antiquarian suhjc-cts, historic works, works on sub- 
jects connected witli the fine arts, tragedies, comedies, etc. Tlmt bis works hav<‘ alfoi’ded 
many opportunities for unfavorable criticism, is only what might be supposed from 
their number and variety, His Introdtmojie alh Sfmh'o MU A Hi del DiHorpio, is instruc- 
tive and much esteemed. His most important historic works are a much enriched trans- 
lation of Mosee^e^ s Jjifc 0 ^ Jjso X. (12vols. , Milan, 1816—17); He^eaechen eoTteemiiw 
topUr GohciYd)m (Milan, 1818); and a History of Italy (19 vois,, Milan, 1819-28). 
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BOSTAW', (El), a t. in Asiatic Turkey, in the pashalic of Marash, situated in a plain 
on the Sihun, on the n. side of Mount Taurus. Lat. 38'" n., long, 36” 23' east. B. can 
U. K. 


BOBSTEIB, a parish In n.w. Louisiana, on Red river; 800 sq.m.; pop. ’SO, 16,045— 
3505 colored; chief productions, corn and cotton, Co. seat, Bellevue, 

BOShUJ, Rkne, LE, 1631-80; a French critic. He was professor in different religions 
lioiiscs ior twelve years, but thenceforth lie devoted his time to authorship. His first 
publnadjon wa,s on Aristotle’s Plty^m, He afterwards wrotea mi the Epic Poem, 

extravagantly praised by Boileau, in which he held that the subject should be chosen 
before the characters, and the action . organized without reference to the persons who 
are to (.terry it on. 

EOSSUETj Jac«,j,ues Bbnio-ne, a distinguished French pulpit orator, was b. 27th Sept., 
1627, at Dijon; received Jjis earlier education in the Jesuit college there; and then came 
to Ffiris to the college of Navarre, where he studied the sacred Scriptures, the wmrks of 
classical antiquity, and Cartesian philosophy. In 1652, he was made a doctor of the 
Sorbo 2 in(% and a<'anon in Metz. Here he was called by the bishop to reply to the cate- 
chism oi tile Protestant Hiinister, Paul Ferri, and this he did in a way that commanded 
the admiration even of Pi’otcslants. lie soon attained great distinction as a pulpit 
orator, and in 1601 ho was made pi-eacher to the court. IJis discourse on the occasion 
of marshal Turenne’s conversion to tlie Catholic church obtained for him the bishopric 
of CJordiiu. The king' having, in 1670, intrusted to him the education of the dauphin, 
he resigned his bishopric in 1071, because he believed that he would be unfaithful to 
his duty if he retaincii it during a continued absence from his diocese. He was now 
made a member of the academy. The care with which he attended to the education of 
the daupiiin was rewarded, in 1680, by his nomination as first almoner of tiie dauphin, 
and ill 1681 by his appointment to the bishopric of Meaux. He was the author of the 
four articles which secured the freedom of the Galliean church, and the rights of the 
king in regard to it, against the aggressions of the pope; and his eloquence in the assem- 
bly of the French clergy, in the year 1682, obtained their adoption of these articles. In 
1097, he became a member of the council of state, and in the following year first almoner 
to the duchess of Burgundy. He spent the last year of liis life in his diocese, where he 
died 12th April, 1704. He was alike strict in morals and in religious doctrine: his strict- 
ness in the latter he showed particularly in his controversy with Fenelon (q.v.), wdiom 
he accused of heresy for liis defense of the Quietists (q.v,). His style is vigorous and 
artistic. His orations at the funerals of the duchess of Orleans and the great Conde are* 
particularly noted as masterpieces of this kind of eloquence. All his writings attracted 
mucii attention. For the defense of those dogmas of the Catholic church which are 
rejected by Protestants, lie wrote his Kqmition de Ui Doctrine de VEglm Catliolirjve svr 
lea Mufieres de Omfrocerm (Par. 1671). His greatest controversial work is his celebrated 
■ JIMoim des Variutlom deti Erjlim Protedanies (2 vols., Par. 1688), in which he founds liis 
argument chlefiy upon the doctrinal diversities of the churches of the reformation. To 
the defense of the four articles of the Galilean church he devoted his Defensio declaru- 
tio7m ceiderrimm, qaumds Pokstafe Eededoi mmvit derm Gcdlicm a. 1682 (2 vols., Luxernb. 
1730). With a view to the instruction of the dauphin, he wrote his Dimov/rs svr V Ihs- 
toire ITnuersdkjmqtdil r Empire de CJiarlernagne (Par. 1681), a work particularly deserv- 
ing of notice, as the first attempt at a philosophical treatment of history. The continu- 
ation of it to the year 1661 (Par. 1805) is entirely derived from materials ‘which he left 
behind him, but to wdiich the last touch of his own hand was w'anting. Another fruit 
of ills political and historical studies was the Politique iiree de VEcriivre Sarnte (Par. 
1709). The jnost complete edition of his works is that published under the care of the 
Benedicliiies (46 vols., Yersailles, 1815-19). — His nephew, Jacques Bossuet, died 
bishop of Troyes, 12th July, 1743. His very extensive correspondence, chiefiy devoted 
to Ihe elucidation and investigation of the views of Fenelon, is included in the above- 
mentioned edition of the works of his uncle. 


BOSStJT, Charles, a French mathematician and natural philosopher, b. 11th Aug., 
1730, at Tartarus, near Lyons. So early as the year 1752, he became professor of mnthc 
matics in Paris, and in 1768 was received into the academy of sciences. Tiie revolution 
deprived him of his situation and his income, and he lived in the greatest seclusion, and 
in almost misanthropical discontentment, till under the empire lie w'as appointed a pro- 
fessor In the polytechnic school. He died 14th Jan., 1814. His works are very numer- 
ous. The following may be mentioned as particularly valuable: Beclierdies mtr la Con- 
striiftkm la plufi avantageme des Digues (Par. 1764); Peckerdies sur les AltSratimis qtte la 
resistance de VHlier peut prodaire dans le Momiement des Planetes (Par. 1776); Novrdle 
Experience svr la Eemfance des Fluides, par PAlemhert, Condorcet, etBosmit (Par. 1777); 
Traits eMmeiitaire de Mecanique et fJe Dgnaviiqiie (Charleville, 1763); Cmm Complete des 
MatJienuiHques (7 vols., Par, 1795-1801); Goars de MatMmatique d VUsage des ecoles Mili- 
taires (2 vols,, Par. 1782); Essai snr VHistoire General des Matliernatiqnes (2 vols., 2d ed., 
Far. IBIO), one of the best works on the history of mathematics; and Trm’te du Cakul 
•DifferentM et Integral, All his wmrks are distinguished by methodical arrangement and 
great clearness. He "V'as a great admirer of Pascal, and edited his works (15 vols.. Far. 
1779), to which he prefixed an introductory Dlscours mr la Vie et les Oiwrages de Paecal, 
in 5 vols. 
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be rarroiindccl with ’water on the approach of an on cany; ft Iion' irKi:.M|Uo.-s, jind a 

considerable trade In wheat. It occupies lijc site of lim iA*i]>paiI(»ci;!.ii ('{)i:i“;i;i, whioiii 
3ia(I a celebrated temple dedicated to a doit}" which is ‘ suppnH'<! h' h.tvc b. «•'! }ylicd j/a 
ill tlic language of the country, and to be the mooivgrjddt'ss. ’ l^np. : '•!» /b'?u and 
9000. 

BOSTAKJI, a class of men in Turkey who, originally theyailtan's gayf, oner'- d i'n atone 
being derived from a garden), now iwrfonn, in ad<Hti<)ii Ui iia'ir gtirw-n hsh^.r, a 

variely of duties, such as moimling guard at the seragiio, rtiwing Inc sulLip b'cn'ty und 
atteucling on the oliicevs ot the irijicrial iioustdiold. TluiV are under n eln;:! end'-d llo..,- 
taoji JJashi, who holds the rirnk of a ptisha, and is .gnwrnorof ^l.e snltend, rv idwa-!-.;, 
and steersman of his barge, lie also kohls the iiiNpecfer-gencraLdiip of tiii wc.'Mh and 
forests in the vicinity of the eapiiul, has the jurisdiction of dc' sinu’o of the iiojpoiais 
and sea of Marmora, and is, altogether, so iinpurtaut a., fumdic-nary tliut oede pcr.-onal 
favorites of the siiUan can hope to till the oliicia ddie Lnaneial reiunii' < f idco! .Viali- 
inoud, however, have greatly lesseriCd the cinolmuents of tin* po^i. /fhi- lb ai^ cm- tina* 
amounted to 5000, and -were divided into <‘ompauies. like Hu; janis-iiric-4, v, iii^ v, hoiu 
they were united in military duly. In war-lime, Ih 'ir '^d-enyili wa-^ I yiHiU. A v<'aiiet 
bonnet, of excessive dimensions, formed the tlhdineUvc pavl of tlu U' <*o-lUfm‘. Their 
number now does not araouut to more than GOO. 

BOSTON, an ancient Eng;lish borough and seaport in T/nicnluslfire, on ludii sides of 
the "VVitham, 28 m. s.e. of Lincoln. It is supjio^ed lo l>e idcntiral wUh the Ic.-mhoe, 
where Bt. BotolpU founded an abbey in God, <les!roye<l in 810 by die Dunes. tdid< r the 
Xonnans, B. betaune a place of imporlanec, ami in 1204 it paid the largest dues i, 
of any English port except Loudon (;£S3G). In the jvigu of ihiwurd ill., many fore/ign 
traders settled, and the merchants of tiie nuuseatii* league esiai»]i>iied a guild, in ihts- 
lon. After their departure, the town dcelincd, ami the suiipia -^-ion of llie m(ji,a>ti>rif>‘ 
by Henry VIU. further injured it; but his grant of a ehurter of ineorpormifm. ami 
Alary’s subsequent grant of extensive lands, partly c<>nq)en''ah’d for this. The modern 
town consists chleiiy of two good streets, one on eacii side of the river. 1 tic |)!svi.>h 
church of St. Bololph (1001)), 245 hy 98 ft., is ovie of the largo! without cro-s ai Ics hi 
• England, and has a line lower IIGO ft. high, surmounted by u lantern, 40 m. 

out at sea. The church wars partially reslonxl in 1857'. at ihe I'xpeusc of the inhabitants 
of Boston in xDnerica. The (hi'aring of the river of sht. ami the- dosing ol I in* adja- 
cent feus, Imve greatly promoted the trade of Boston. \ es^-ds of ddO Puh can reacii 
llte heart of the town. The chief e.xportis coin, iAqi. of muni. ])or. tDlig 14.52o; 
of par]., yrhich returns two members to parliammit, 18,279. fb is a. great mnrliei for 
cattle and sheep, and manufactures canvas, iroii, lirass, rope.^, Ie:iih<'r,‘ bridvg whiting, 
and hats. Jn 1876, o4-r2 vessels of 28,525 toms entered, and GlToi 40,5h'G tom. deareil 
the port.. Fox, the martyrologist, wa.s born tliere. 

BOSTON, capital of AIa,s.saciiiisetls, United Btah’s, Is situmhal in lab 4^" 21 in, and 
long. 7r^ 4' w. It stands at Ihe w’. end of Massadm.-^eUs hay, on an hdef, w hidn 
■whether for defense or .trade, form.s one of the host havens in fi?e world, 'ridr inlet, 
known as Boston harbor, tlic primary source of the city’s growth and firo .imrlly, Ian. a 
seawa.rd barrier of two headlands, the interval of 4 m. Iieing so suf»di\idcd* bv an 
insular breastwork as to leave only three ])racticab]c entrances, the main om^ bardv Vide 
enough for two vc:ysds to pa.s.s one another; while the inclosed space uf about 7o sqmj. 
y—at least half of it ulfording' de])lh tor the largest ships — gri^atly augments, with its 
Islands and its peninsuln.s, both its military and commen-lal capaiiiiitit*-;. On mi oblong 
peninsula, of about 700 acres, running to the n.c., il was foumhsl in jG:>e, its orbriual 
owner, John Blackstone, selling out his right and tillo, five Years tiiereartf]. for''£;’;0. 
With so well chosen a site, ami, doubtlessLilso tlirough the industry and (•nb-rprise of 
its Puritan occupiers, the new town increased so sltaidily in wealth ami ]>o]»u]alion, that 
in less limn a century and a half it became the, foremost champion of colonial imiepiMKb 
cnee. Bhice then it lias overleaped its natural limits, swarming olf, as it weri*. into an 
island towards the n.e., and into the mainland on the s.e., and cou>isls of OhI, h’ot, and 
Bouth Boston; Koxhury, annexed in 18(18; Dm-clusster, annexed in lH7f; and Lharh*s- 
town, Brighton, and West Hoxbury, annexed in 18T;3; wliie.h arij eomu'cted tog(‘fb.(‘r bv 
hriflges. An immense dam, called the Western avenue, connects the "whole v/hh the 
inner side of the harbor. All the divisions of the <atyareof an uuev<‘n surface. ITe 
duhition, in lact, is a characteristic ot the entire iicighhorhood — continent., i’-tland.s. and 
lym insulas, alike. From this irregularity, so difTercnt from the straight ami formal 
hues ot street in American cities, and also fnan being built of a. verv nea! kiml of 
buck, B. has much the appearance ot a siih.stanthd Englidi provimual towu* the resem- 
blance being, perhaps, heightened liy the <lrcss, manners, and hmlings of the mhahit- 
ants, who are essptrally of the old Britisli type, as befits the deseemlmits of the “Pii- 
grim fathers. On a peninsula to the n. of East P>., ifsi^s Bunker’s lull so bumms in 
the war ot independence; while the Doreiiestm’ heights, only U'ss famous, oemuvv the 
ccntei of South B, ; and, lastly, the peninsula <>1 Old P. si’enis !o ha've oi‘!gir;anv taken 
the name of Tremoui, from Its three mounts or hilloek.s. Between IH4G mid is5b rhe 
population had swelled from 93,B88 to LKbBHI; (18t>0) 290,009; (is70) 250 , 520 ; / 1 S 75 ) 
341,919. Among the public buildings, the principal arc Ihc state iiuubc, city hall, 
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Fmif'i'JI IiJill, Paiicnil liall market, ?»[apsaclni?,etts Iiospital, post-office, custoixi-liouse, 
r.riiupv jail, iioU':,es oi iiidnslry and coiTcciioa, two theatres, au atheiianim, an odeon, a 
lil)i-ai‘y, a inuMC-liaU — said lo^ 1»(3 one of the finest concert rooms in the world — and J200 
elnii'cties. Annm;^ oilier olrjc'cts worthy of note are the Common, a beantiful park of 
hU iu'res, era tlie peninsula; the wharves and quays; and the Inidges, sixteen in uiimber, 
Avhirn uiati- toyeiher ihe tldlerent portions of j3ostoii. The water-works demand more 
s|(e<*:;d nuaatjoin To say nothing of an earlier enterprise of the kind on a smaller scale, 
Ine wauws of lake Cochituate, distant 20 m., have since 184.B been conveyed by a 
briedc conduit into the grand rerorvoir of Brookline, at the furiher end of tlie Western 
ayeiHK', and thence^ been carried Into the subordinate reservoirs i‘es])ectively of the 
diltci'oiit M'ctions of the city, ddie annexation of Chariestowu brought with it the 
waters of hrystic lake. B., ns the center — social, pihiileal, and commercial — of the best 
cdnc-Mb-fl and most intclligeiit state in the union, is pre-eminent tliroiigiioiit the republic 
in blenit.iire and science. Its trade, likewise, is marvelous; it is, in fact, more marvel- 
ous, in pioportiun to ])]i}>ieal facilities, than even that of New York, for wlule llie lat- 
ter city, with the lakes on the one side and the ocean on the otiicr, and with the Hudson 
as a link between them, drains regions of vast extent and singular fertility, B., 1o say 
nothing of rugged soil and iingciiiai climate, is cut off from the interior, such as it is, 
by the entire, want of inland waters. But wliat Hew York has so largely inherited froni 
iialure, B. has in some measure created, for itself. By eight great systems of railway it 
reachi\s, besides the coasts to the n. and s., the Bt. Lawreiice and the lakes, the Hudson 
and the ]\li,■^s]ssippi; while, as the transatlantic terminus of the Cunard line, it virtually 
conneets those channels of communication with Great Britain and its network of iron 
roads. In several departments of maritime traific, such as the coasting intercourse and 
th(i trade with Kussia, India, and China, B. is understood to possess far more than its 
share; a,nd as the port of the manufacturing districts of the union, it may be said to 
monopolize the carrying alike of raw material and of finished goods. The chief exports 
are beef, pork, dard, lish, ice, woolens, cottons, paper, hoots and shoes, cordage, hard- 
ware, and furniture; while the imports, wafted from all corners of , the world, com- 
prise nearl}-^ every article tliat has a name in commerce. • The total number of vessels 
that entered the port in the year ending June 00, 1814, was 2717, of 700,709 tons, and 
the total number that cleare'd was 2552", of 059,102 tons. The total value of tl.ie im- 
ports in the same year was tiivj2,212,405; and of the exports, |28, 305,027. In 1877, llie 
munielpnl del)! was Bl2t),159,777; t he valuation of the city for taxation purposes was 
.$000,427,200. The Ijanks of tlie city possess an aggregate capital of $48,()0«),000; and 
there are issued 150 periodicals, nine of which are dailies. The charitable institutions, 
sciiools, and public libraries of B. are in liarmony vritli the cit3’’s importance in other 
rc‘spects. The B. pu]}'!ic libn’ary, with about 200,000 volumes, is the largest, in the United 
Slates, after that of congress, In 1822, B., previously ruled like an drdiniuy townsliip 
bv selectmen, adopted a municipal organization, wnth a mayor, aldermen, and coun- 
cilors. 


BOSTON (rty^fe), the capital of the commonwealth of Massachusetts and of the county 
orSu-Tolk, the large'^tcity in New Hngland, and, of American cities, second only to New 
York in the extent of its commerce, is situated on Massachusetts bhy, at the mouth of 
the Oliarh’s river, in lat. 42' 21' 28" m, long. 71'’ 3' 52" w. fi'om Greenwich. 

The spot -was first visited by Eurojieans in 1621, when a party of pilgrims from 
Plymoutli, on an e.xplorina- expedition, entered tl^e harbor and regretted that they bad 
not made tbeir own scttlcm(*nt where tbc city now stands. At about 1623, William 
Blaxton or Blackstone, an Episcoptil clerg^yman, cstablislied bimsclf on the w. slope of 
Beacon bill, not far from Aviicre Louisbufg sijuarc is now situated. lu 1627, certain 
men of fortune and religious zeal, merebanis and “country gen tlemmi,” in T/mcolnshirc, 
England, l^egan to consult regarding planting a coloirv in N(wv England, to spread the 
Gos]U‘] and advance tbo glory'of God. On Mar, 4, 1629, Charles 1. signed a charter con- 
stiluting a bod;r politic j»y tlie name of “ The governor and compan}^ of the Massachu- 
setts ha.y in New Englancl.” (diaries IL at a later date stated that “the principle and 
foundation of the charter of jMassa(*husclts was th(3 freedom of liberty of conscience.'* 
On Aug. 26, in the same Amar, 12 men of large fortune and extensive cultivation in Cam- 
bridge," England, bnteriaf into an agreement to emigrate to the new^ country, provided 
the place of holding the courts should be removed from London to Massachusetts before 
the end of ilu' following September. Among the men w'ho joined in this agreement were 
John IVdiithrop and Kichard Saltonstall. TIio government was transferred with the 
patent in Aug., and the commercial corporation became the germ of the present com- 
monwealth. "in the spring of 1630, the emigrating paidy sailed from Southampton in 
the ship ArhdJif; and entered tb.e harlior of Boston June 17. Winthrop first settled at 
Charlestown, but subsequently removed to Boston, which received its name Sept.l7(N.S,), 
The name was taken from Boston in Lincolnshire (which is a corruption of Botolph’s 
Town), from its patron saint, wliose church wt.s founded in the 7tli century. 

Originally but a small peninsula connected wdtli the mainland by a narrow isthmus 
calledihi'. “Neck;*' the city now embraces nearly 23,000 acres, 800 of which were formed 
l)y filling in adjacent low lands. The terillory has been increased also by the annexa- 
tion of South Boston (a portion of Dorchebter), in 1804; of the island of East Boston, in 


1832; of Washington village, in 1856; of Roxbnry (Boston Highlands), in 1867; of tlm 
xemaiuder of Dorchester, in 1809; and of Charlestown, Brighton and Ih^xbuiy, ni 
1873. The city contains 350 m, of streets, which ha,ve oost, since the incor})ornti(!i.\ el tlio 
city, in 1822, more than $31,000,000. IntJie older portions many stref-ts are narrow and 
crooked; but after the lire of 1872, advantage was ta.ken of Uds ieaUire to n-ake arebi- 
tectural effects in the new buildings, which are very pleasing, and would have 
impossible had the streets been more regularl}^ laid out. After (be nwolutum thf names 
of sheets which were reminders of royaTty were, in nuiiiy eases, (diangc'd fonuon* repui). 
lican appellations, tlioughmany continue reminders of the old country, both in their nanar'; 
and in their appearance. The city is connected with its suburbs iw many bridge r.. y his*h 
are noted rather for their convenience than for their elegamag thougli that hauling to 
South Boston is more pretentious than the others. The Mill-dam, licgiin in and 
completed in 1821, at a cost of $700,000, is a continuation of Bcac<)n sirecl, and origb 
nally inclosed 600 acres of ‘‘fiats” which were ovcrllowcd by the tide. ^ d'lu’sig having 
been filled in, constitute the “'Back Bay lands,” and the district contains some of the 
most elegant dwellings and churches of the city. In the sleighing season the Mili-dam 
was formerly the scene of much hilarity and fast driving, ^ but [he advance of po(mlatimi 
has driven the horsemen to the Brighton road, a little further from the cc!i!(‘r of tlic 
town in the same direction. The suburban region lying about Boston is remarkable for 
the beauty of its varied scenery, as well as for the elegance and taste displayeil in the 
private dwellings with wdiicb it is adorned; % 

Boston has many small parks, and an extensive series of connecting ])firks been 
designed and is in process of formation, but nt present the Common and tlu^ Public 
garden, in the heart of the city, are its chief ])leasurt* grounds. The two comprise TO 
acrCvS, laid out with care, adorned witli lofty elms and sheets of water, and witii monu- 
ments. The city has, in public places, statues of Ciiarles Summer, Josiali Quim-y, gov. 
Winthrop, Benjamin Franklin, Edward Even-tt, Horace ]\iann, Ale.\aiKler IL'tmiUon, 
Daniel Webster, Columbus, Washington, gov. Andrew, and Samuel Adams. Besides 
these, there is in Park square a group'representing tlie emancijiation of slaves, and <jn the 
Common another to the memory of the national soldiers who died in the war of the 
rebellion. 

The harbor of Boston is a handsome sheet of water covering 75 sq.miles. It includes 
many islands, and is well fortifieil by forts Independence (until 1T98 castkf Wiiliam) and 
Winthrop, opposite each other at the entrance of the main chaimcl, and fort Warren, 
on George’s island, lower dowm the harbor, opposite the end of Xuntasket or Hull. 
Three light-houses mark the entrance to tlie harbor. Boston light is sltuafod nearly two 
m. e, of fort Warren, and shows a revolving light 92 ft. above tlu» level of tlie sen. * TlUi 
Spit, or Bug light, exhibits a fixed red light, about 35 ft. above the levc; of tin* .scan It 
stands upon iron pillars fixed in tlie rock,^ and can he seen at a (lis^uncc^ of about seven 
miles. Long Island light, named from the island on whicli it stands, is a tower 22 ft. above 
the ground, but 80 ft. above the sea. A strong batlery is tiow in process of enKdiou on 
Long Island. 

Idle executive power of Boston is vested in the mayor and 12 aldermen; and the leg- 
islative functions are performed by the mayor, aldermen, and 72eouncilmen, all ofwliom 
are elected annually on the Tuesday after the second IMonday in Dt'C. A fire com- 
mission, composed of three members, controls the tire dcj)artmcnt, vvblch i.s admirably 
managed. Three commissioners also control the police department. The system of 
telegraphic fire-alarms was first introduced ink) Boston in 1851. 'The streets' are kept 
clean, and the house offal is removed under the care of the su])criu1end(,*nt of lK*rdth. 
The house of reformation, the house of industry, and the aims houses are situated on 
Deer and Kainsford islands, in the harbor, and are managed by lite diiax-tors for public 
institaitions. The house of correction and the lunatic asylum, kinder the eontrol of the 
same body, are at South Boston. The city w^as supplied with watca* us early as 1795 
from Jamaica pond, hut the elevation was not siifficknt to bring the supply to the 
liigher portions of the city. In 1848, the Coehituate wader-works were conqjlcted, and 
in 1872 the legislature passed an act permitting the city to take water also fi'orn Sudbury 
river. The latter wmrks are now completed. Charlestown district is suiq)lied from tlie 
Mystic w^ater-works, wdiich take water from Mystic lake in Medford. 

Boston has many public buildings worthy of notice. Among those that are remark- 
able for architectural beauty or grandeur are the United States postofiicjc, on Fostoflice 
square, Trinity church, the museum of fine arts, the hotel YendOme, the cr.llH^dral of 
the Holy Cross, the state house, the English high and Latin school on Warren avenue, 
■and the new “Old South church,” The English high and Latin school was begun in 
1877, and the portion to be used for school purposes is just completed, at a cost f)f more 
than $400,000. The remainder, which is to bo used by the officta’s of the school-board, 
is to be added at a future time. The entire edifice will be one of the largest for educa- 
tional purposes in America, or in the world. 

Among the bxtildings remarkable rather for their historical interest than for archi- 
tectural beauty is Christ church, on Salem street, the oldest church in the city, and the 
one from the steeple of which, in the revolutionary war, Paul Rtwere’s signal was hung 
©lit by capt. John Pulling, merchant, of Boston, the Rev. Mather Byles, jr., wars rector 
of this church during the revolution, and left town on account of his sympathy with the 


ro^'a! (“an, sc. Tlie old South church, huilt in 1730, is one of the most noted in thecouii- 
liy, li was a))a,iuhjiied as a churc.h iu 1876, and since that time ettorts have made 
to purchase it as a luomiineLit commemorating the times that tried men’s souls. In this 
hnilding Joseph Warren delivered his memorable oration on the anniversary of the 
ma.ssacre,” iMar. otli, 1776. Here the patriots met to discuss the tax on tea. 
T]i 1775, the building was “desecrated” by British soldiers, who tore out its galleries, 
filled it witlj earth and used it as a place for cavalry drill. From 1712 to 1872, the annual 
“election sermon” was delivered in the old South church. It is now used as a hi, stor- 
h;al museum. The most famous of the relies of the olden time is Faneuil hall, well 
KD(twn as the “cradle of liberty,” from the fact that during the period preceding the 
revolution, it was used for pnbfic gatherings at which the patriotic spirit of the colonists 
Was stirred I\y the (Joquence of the })opular favorites. 

The original edilice was built as a market, and presented to the town by Mr. Peter 
Vanciiil, in 174.2. It was destroyed by fire in 1761 and rebuilt the following year. Before 
the adf>pti(m of the city charter in 1822, all town-meetings were held in Faneuil hall. 
The hah is 70 ft. square, and 28 ft. high, and possesses remarkable acoustic properties. 
Valuable paintings adorn its walls, h iimrkct is under the hall. 

The “ old State-house” stands at the head of State street. The town-house was built 
on tlie spot in 1763. The “ Boston ma.s.sacre” occurred in the street before it, and there 
the stump(Hl clearances were huvued by the mob, during the excitement caused by the 
j^tamp act. Independence was born in the building, according to gov. Adams, and from 
Uie balcony the declaration of independence was'^read. It was here that those town- 
meetings were held at which Otis uttered his prophetic and patriotic words, counseling 
peace, but foretelling probable war, and urging resistance to tyranny, “even unto 
blood,” if necessary. 

From the first, Boston has been noted for its commerce. Eight lines of railways con- 
nect it ^vith the interior, and ships and steamers sail from the capacious harbor to all 
parts of the world. Large quantities of fish, ice, and manufactured products^ are 
exported. The ice trade was bc‘gun here by Frederic Tudor, who, in 1806, made tlio 
first shipment to Martinique. It is said that but for the trade in ice, the business between 
Calcutta and Boston would never havc^ reached its present proportions. Boston is how 
the second city in tlie union for foreign commerce; it is a center of the hoot and shoe 
trade, the leather trade, and of the trade in foreign and domestic dry goods. The manu- 
factures of the city are many and varied, including — besides ship-building, sugar refining, 
and leather dressing — clothing, jewehy, chemicals, brass and iron castings, and books. 
The busine,ss of the city is pi'oinoted by sixty-one national banks — more llxan any other 
city in the union has — with a capital of more than lift^^-thrcc million dollars. Thirty of 
these liave cash capitals of one niillion or more each. The surplus funds of the inhab- 
itants are, in part at least, deposited in sixteen savings banks, the first of which, the 
Provident institution, was founded in 1816, and has larger d(,;posits than almost any 
other institution of the kind in the country. These hanks are strictly guarded by la^vs 
which restrict the amount that can be deposited by any one person ancl otherwise iDrotect 
their solvency. 

Ifrom the earlie.st days Boston lias been noted for the care with which it provided for 
the religious wamts of the people, for their education and for the distribution of litera- 
ture. The first “meeting house” was erected near the head of State street, 1632. John 
Cotton wa,s one of its pastors. The city contains now nearly 200 churches. Of these the 
larger numbers belong to the Congregationalists (evangelical), the Unitarians, Baptists, 
M(?thodi.sts, Roman Catholics, and Episcopalians, in the order mentioned. Free schools, 
open to all, were established in the United States first in Boston 250yetirs ago, and the exce'.- 
leuce of the system of public instruction there has been so great that many other cities 
have taken its schools for patterns. The university at Cambridge properly belongs to the 
Boston school system, for it was founded by the men who "settled Boston and was 
intended, for the education of the youth of the city and surrounding cdimtry. Ind(jcd, 
“Newe Town,” as Cambridge was first called, was intended for the capital of the com- 
mon wcialth. It was John Winthrop who directed attention to the superior advantages 
of the neighboring promontory, after fortifications had been commenced at the former 
place. Harvard college was founded in 1636, and for two generations was the only col- 
lege in N(nv England. The public Latin school in Boston was founded in 1635, the 
institute of technology in 1861, Boston ^college in 1863, Boston university in 1869. There 
are more tiian 200 public schools in the city. Hino of them are high schools, 49 are gram- 
mar schools, and one is a normal scliool. The salaries of the teachers amount to about one 
and a quarter million dollars a year. Private schools abound, and their reputation is 
high. Chamicy Hall school, established 1828, is one of the most prominent of these. It 
occupies a building on Boylston strcict, near the institute of technology. In regard to the 
number and extent of its public libraries, Boston stands at tlie head of American cities. 
The chief libraries are the Public, with 360,000 volumes, distributing 1,260,000 volumes 
a year; the xitheiimiim, 115,000 volumcis, circulating 50,000 volumes a year; the His- 
torical society’s library, containing 68,000 books and pamphlets, many of them being 
among the rarest of publications; the state library, with 40,000 volumes; the Social law 
library, with 15,000 law books; the library of the HistoriC’genc^.nlogical society, 74, (XiO 
books and pamphlets; the General theological library, with 13,000 volumes; the library 
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of llie ISTatural history society, contiiiiiing 17,000 lx?oks and jiuiupidets; tiic (‘oagrega- 
tional library, with more tiuiu 1U0,00U books and pamphlets, iiiust ratoig the histery of 
the religious deBOminatioii to wliicU many of Uie ea,rly settlers of Xevr Knghind 
belonged. Boston has musical societies, art assoehitions and scjcial ciub.i. ^ Ainoi.g the 
clubs the most xn-ominenl are the Bomersct, the Union, St. Botniph, the Papyiiis i!,e 
Saturday, and the Woman’s club. Several of these have uell-:,])poui(<‘a bailhiny-. The 
clergy have meetings at stated times for the disciis;-hm of toim-.N lyjsietl to then* ..‘slHog. 
Boston is well supplied with hospitals and societies for iim aid of iiu' nuiigyiii and ^.nr- 
feriiig. In 1876, a plan for the* iegisiratlon of tice vvoiiiiy poor wa.-^ yU, iii <jpes’a!io*n, jbr 
tlie purpose of discriminating between the worthy and unwordiy anal for greaJ.er economy 
in the distribution of relief. 

The city is 'well supplied with theaters, and is said to be oiv' of Uh’ be. 1 in the- (icain- 
try for the appreciation of good actors and singers. A]y>, de-ie are nn.iny haSh in whie.h 
lectures are given from time totime on ulsnost eveiy {oi;ie th.tt hht resKs ihe horrao! mind. 

The SoOlli anniversary of the settlement of BostoJi was cc'h'hruted b-epi lU UtPh, with 
great enthusiasm. For 193 years llostou was a town, llic oily cdiaih-r having ])ecu 
accepted as late as 1833, after tlie subject of the change had In'cn disc.-ussed for 170 years. 
The population for the lirst two centuries did nut laimllv increase, bc'inir ahout 'iooo Id 
17(10: 15,530, in 1764; 18,0118, in 1700; 6i,ti93, in Ib^lO; 350,5:i(i, in US'd); :dhi;i;i. In iNTn; 

- and 865, 958, in 1880. Much of the late gain lias arisen, of course, from lim annexatiem of 
adjoining territory. In early days — ai leusl as early as 150 L—lhe town wa^-- governed by 
“ selectmen,” but when such oliicers had iiiwl been cJioseu is not now known, i'iic ^1r^t 
grand jury of the country met in Boston, Sept. 1, IGJio, The idiurch in Boston wa.s 
vexed in early times by lloger Williams, Mrs, Anne llutclilnson, the (,hiakei*s, by 
women possessed by w'itches, and by Ephodpaiians; and rigid laws were- enathed to 
bring the offenders to give up their X)ecuiiar views or leave tiic town, iio-um sym}?a- 
thizedwith Golleand VVhalley, the regicides, v/ho aj speared in (he town in lOOi); in 158, s, 
the inhabitants rose again.st the goveiaiinent and owa'iiirew il: thd <'ll\ hon.‘ its siiure of 
the burden of the '‘old French war;” and its iniujhiiunt^ entered wilii jmtriolic zeal into 
the struggle for independence. In the iale war Boston was proisipt to tfIVer sohliers and 
monty for the pjurposes of the general government, and her otlicersaiid men made a 
record of which they and their fellow-citizens iiave always been proud. 

BOSTOhT, PUBLIC LATIK BCHOOL TAT founded 1035, is designed to give a 
thorough general culture to boys 'who intend to pur:*i!e tlie higher branches of learning, 
or to prex)aro for professional life. It is organized in six clas'-^e.s, and tlie full course of , 
stud}^ covers the period of six yetirs. Graduates of grammar schools, tc) whom, (iiplomu.s ’ 
have been awarded, are admitted without extiminatiuii to whatever clns.-{ Ihrlr epialilica- 
tions may entitle them to enter. Other applicants h iv'e to pass an examination equiva- 
lent to that required for admission to the third class of the grajuiisar scinKd, Thc' sooHlard 
of graduation is that of admission to colleges of the higiiesi grade. The early records 
of the .school are imperfect, but; the catalogue ])riiit(ul in isJ; eoiUains abont .nUtlu na-mes, 
and among them arc many of tliose eminent in the hi,'4ory.of tin' i*o!sn try. Aduiim' iho-e 
who have attended the school since Unit date, vre have a t(4al of aboiu fhuci, 'f in- wiiohj 
number of graduates is reckoned at about 8155. It is fulieved thc.'i at lea* t <5’ its 

pupils are now living. It has no^w 13 teachers, and 4tH) pupils, and a librarv of ahmit 
3000 volumes, mostly classical. Prizes are o'iTei'ed annually for .superior prolicieuey in 
various studies, and for exenqdary conduct. The school wa,"* one<^ on Sein-ol shvef, on 
the vSite of the Franklin statue, in the rear of King's chapel: aflerwards on Uie opposite 
side of tlie same street at the corner of tlie alley,* on llie site of the Barker House; at 
present on Bedford street. It will soon b<' removed to a new and elerrant huliding on 
Warren avenue. The master of the school at prcsimt is Ah)<es lUerrill. Among the 
former masters we're Philemon Poniiot (iir.st master), EzekiH Bheever, Pamjainin A. 
Gould, Charles K. Billaway, Epes S, Dixwell, and Francis Gardner. 

BOSTON UN'IVERSITY, Boston, ila.ss., IncoriioraTial in 1859, was founded by 
Isaac Kich, LeeClatliu, and Jacob Sleep<!r. Its ]>re.sidenl Hikh* its foundulion Is Wiiliaiii 
F. WTirren, S.T.D., liL.ix The chief organs of its admlni^trulion are: 1, the nniv«‘rsity 
corporation; 3, the university council ; 3, the univer.sitv senati'; 4, the univf'rsity convo- 
cation; 5, the faculties of the colleges; and 6, the fm uhi(*s of the schools. 'I'im tu'.h. (;on- 
sLstsof the president of the university and five classes of trusti'e.s, each hohbng otlice for 
live years:^ the second of the president and registrar of (lie university and the deans of all 
the facadtie.s; thethiid includes all mcmbers’of the council and alfregular pnifes.-iors in 
tiie different faculties; the fourth consists, under certain .statutory lim’ilalion.s. of ail who 
have been admitted to degrees in the university. Dcqairtments, so organlziai ns to pre- 
suppose on the part of the students a collegiate education <»r its i-ouivident, are called 
schools. Some of these, organized and administered in llui interests of pKU'sous preparing 
for professional life, are called professional sclnahs. Crowning all is tlui schuul of all 
sciences, a ymrely post-graduate department for cundklales for liic liidicr ih‘grir.s. There 
are the following departments: college of lilierul arts, (-htablisimd 1873: colisg’cof music. 
1873; college of agriculture (Alass. agricaltural co]]<*g(x at Amher.st), 1875; school of 
theology, 1871: school of laws, 1873; school of medicine, 1873; s<-hool of all seicnce.s, 
1874. The eoiicgo of liberal arts has fixed a standard fur admission to classical degrees 
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as liigli as that of any other university. Post-graduate students In the university may 
hr rliLauselvcs for pnuessorships uf Greek, Latiii. modern languages, philosophy, liistory, 
etc. i>y aiTaitgenieiits vrillL the authorities of the national university at Atliens, and 
those oi ihe j'oyal uuiver>jty of lioTne, inemljersof the school of all sciences, duly reconi' 
nieiuled, may jjuisue, wiliiont expense for instruction and for any number of yesirs, 
selector reguim- courses of study in any department of tlmse universities, enjoying ail 
the rights and [nivileges of university citizenship, and, upon returniug and passing 
Khisiaeiory exaiJiliiati( ns ipaai the vrork aceomplislied, c:m receive a degi'ee as if ti:ey 
had remained in dostou. 'i 'lie greater part of the endowment of the institution wjis 
het|Uealhe<l by the late Isaac ivlcig a im.miber of the ]\ieth,odist Episcopal eliorclu As it 
IS not to ]aiss into tile bunds of the university corporatioii till 1882, its amount car.iiot 
yet be stated. The awerage number of otileersof instruction and government during tlie 
past four years inis been 100; the average number of students over 600. The in&tiratifra 
niaijilyiiis gra.uea coiu-ses of inshaictiuii in theology, law, and medicine, three years iu 
dm’atinn.^ |ji medicine its course extends through lour years, while the degree of bacJielor 
ol‘ meylieine has been restored. ^ The university was organized and has been constantly 
administered without any (Ib'Crimijiution in government or teaching on account of sex. 
Evm’v degree, privilege, and emolument is as open to women as to men. This institution 
does not gather its students into donnitories or exercise any siijier vision over them except 
in the. recitadou rooms. 

BOSl OX, a game at cards, played by four persons with two packs, one being dealt 
and tire oth.er cut to determine the trump. Five cards to each arc dealt twice around 
and then liiree to each, if the first player cun take live tricks he says “I g;o Boh-ton,’" 
when the others may overbid by saying “J go 6,” 7, 8, and so on. *Shoukr any player 
fail to make as many tricks as he said he could take, he pays such forfeit as m'ay have 
been regulated before playing. 

EOSTOH, Thomas, a Scottish divine, once extensively popular, was h. of poor parents 
at Diuise, Berwieksidre, ]Mar. 7, 1676. As early as his 12tli year he was concerned 
about the state of bis soul, and wliiic only a boy at the grammar school, he formed a 
society' of three for religious conioivnce and social prayem. After a hard struggle, he 
succeeded iu entm-iiig Edinburgh university in 1091. He received license as a iweaeher 
in 1697, and was greatly a})]>reciated by the serious portion of the community; but his 
uncoinpromhing character prevented him from receiving a clerical charge for two years. 
He was then ordained minister of Simprin, and in 1707 was translateil to Et trick, whore 
he died on the 20th }fbiy, 1702. Of his voluminous works, the best known, but not tlie 
most agreca]}le, is the Fourfold State, published in 1120. It discourses of man’s paradis- 
aical iniegrity, bis ruin by tlie fall, his begun regeneration on earth, and consummate 
bliss or woo hei’cafier. An excellent lililc treatise of B.’s is eniilled The Crook in the Dd. 
As a pastor, 13. was einincaitly laborious, and destTvcdly popular. In tlie ecclesia.stical 
courts lie distinguished himself by his zeal in defense of the church’s independence, and 
in the controversy regarding the Marrow of Mode ru Dhimtjj (wliich was objected Xo as 
being too free in its oilers of salvation), he was oni; of the ten ministers who declared 
their approval of tliat work. 8ee ^^Laruow CoKTiiOAumsx'. As a theologian, B. is per- 
haps the most “representative man” in the whole list of Scottish divines. IBs langaiage, 
sentiments, and peeailiar modes of expressing the peoulLm-ities of C.'alvinistic psychdiogy, 
have colored the style of Scottish preaching more than any other writer of tiie same 
school has done. Altlioiigli often .displaying what we should now’’ call narrowness and 
iguornnee, 13. exhibits also Hashes of insight and iKaiuly, quaint felicities of diction— as, 
for instance, when, in The Crook in the Lot, he wfirns the profligate against the possibility 
of ‘‘lea]> out of Delilah’s lap into Abraham’s bosom” — and an occasional sbrewdness 
of thoiigjjt, wliieli are even yet worlli studying. B.’s autobiography used to be a great 
favorite witli the Scottish peasantry. 

; BO STB A. Sec Bozmui. 

BOSWELL, Jawhs, Esq., of Auchlnleck, in Ayrshire, celebrated as the Blend and 
biogra|)hcr of Dr. Samuel dohnson, was b. Oct. 29, 1740, at Edinburgh, where his fath(.‘r 
was one of the judges of the court of session, and as such, was styled lord Aiichhdcck. 
He was intendeil by his father for the profession of an advocate, and studied first at Glas- 
gow, and afterwards at the then famous university of Utrecht, to which he went in 
1762. When in London in that year he made the acquaintance of Johnson, an event of 
de(dsive importance for his whole su])seqiient life. The acquaintance was earnestly 
son gist by himself, and originated in his strong literary tastes and his ardent admiration 
of Johnson’s writings. He spent one winter at Utrecht, and then proceeded on a lour 
through Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, and visited Corsica with a letter of introduc- 
tion from Housseau to Paoli, with whom he contracted a warm and lasting friendship. 
He entliusiastically adopted the cause of Corsican independence; and after his return to 
Bcotland, ])ublished i\\\ Account of Coniica, with MeiaoirH of General Pa^qu.ale IH Faoli 
(Glasg. 1768; 2d ed., LomL 1769), which was speedily .. translated into several lan- 
gLiagos. B. became ti member of tlie faculty of advocates in 1760, but never devoted 
himself with enrneslness to the business of law. In 1772, he was admitted into the lite- 
rary club instituted by Johnson, and of wliich Burke, Goldsmith, Heynolds, and Garrick 
were members. From this time he made it his principal business to' note down the say- 
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of Johnson with whom he associated on most int!iim((i terms snrt 
■whom he accompattied on lus tour in Scotland and tiie liebridcs in 177:1 flovv-eii “ 
W *T ”■ “anted JMoulgomery, tiy whom he Itml sevem! cl ihiri r '.'i 

by Ins taste for London society, he rcntove.l tluther ,it :t n.titttrc i.eriod oF i'iV ,f 
uitcied at the Lnglish bar, but without attaining to iiny snecess in the itrol'exdon \ 
Jolmson s death in 1784, he entployed hira.self in arnniging the iiiuici-i.-il.s wlih-li' he i,.*'! 
collected, and preparing in,s long-coiiteniplated biogniphy. JIis/», /,■,»// c/’c ’'/im,. ■/,, // 
i/c*™fcv appeared in 1785, his Lifeof Suoiud MunJ. in 3 vols., in iiiu C J jt'' 
gone tin ough many editions. B. has been CMpliatically .stvled hv Mce-tu'i-c “ li.,. m'f 
ol biographers.” H s work is indeed full of tlihul.s hnt they are Ldt t' l Cfdh;. ’: 

nor t ot-'!d’ Toim"®'^ ? r ® most interesting manner. He ueitlmr etoKa-als hi s oirn o 1 s' 
not tlio* ot Johnson, hut presents a picture of which the tnillifiiiness !.■ i,., , 
be questioned; and Johnson is perhaps already better k owi b\ . " 1 * 
any ot his own writings. B. died in London, .iuuc 10, Vm. Besides l Ik u iV -:,- 'P'. 

author of one or two minor productions of teniponirv VtilJiv t 
In Dec. 1 806, there was published a posthumous volume of Ijiii ot' 

to the Rev. W. ^ Temple, fmn tU On,,i,„a JAsS in wliM t ■ I 
cuaracter of the man very stron<^dv nnr»£>‘irs Hiw u* \ ? to,->o ie/ttnf, 

baronet, of AuchinloIkiCrnJfIt-Sttm audi/ir otli iZiher ot' "mu 

1 a volume, entitled, iSoiir/«. ch\ lit/ i„ the l^u.tuph 

toy.; ScmlirmaitXlf'i. j' ptlmT' “I'" 

etlited many of the older productions of Scottisli literature V duel will? Hr St"*’ '"‘^r 

Sr53.rss3 SEsstar ”Si; .lUz;; 

capsule with three valves, tlire^ cdls^an 1 onfLt 1 ^ ‘ 

side; their cotyledons inu-icately fo let imrcut L t , m n^ t'.'."'"'' 

species only are known, of which the most int res o- i nts. 1 \v,. or three 

tree which yields olibanum (q. v\ novv “e. eran? htlteveil io'l, Iv/ ’ 


and is boiw iia oll„ .:iS;K;; jfw. ■ »“»oii,n„,a„l t„r i.,„„,, 

mnpioyed m knh ting worsted stockin<»‘s On \ i‘ih, many ot wJjom are 

i>attle in which Kichard HI was sMS and ^ 

mi elevation, called Orownhill lord StVnh^ lunmiatod the wars of the roses. On 
Kiclimond, Henry VH pktud die crown on the head of tim earl of 

mi usher in the free grammar sfhooi; in wldd^MTtl^ Johnson wa.s 

Dawes the Greek critic, were educated! ■'Abyssinian traveler, and' Kiehard 

whe^clTShnir He“r;d\aiSl^^ “ Derbystdre 

took the degrees of b n nnd rf n if afterwards at Levdm h^ 1 

thcvEnglislfclmrd;]^^^^ He obtain eiLafmr!;;* in 

Buckinghamshire. He now devoted ^uch ti vicarage of iforwiaifl Pn'rva, 
duties left at his disposal to literature and nerwa If tli^charge of ills paroehiai 
Its cognate dialects. The result of ^ Anglo-Saxon ami 

which lus name is best known, ABlction<i'Z of 'th> publislKal the work by 

which IS considered alike remarkable for iL^rmo (Loud. 

ness and accuracy. An abrMmi ed tion ^^‘iiolarslup, enlarged views, (.luious: 
resided in Holiand eleven yearstom ^ i>ythe antlmr. B. 

to England in 1840, and was nrosr^nt^S m ^ British chaplain, lie returmal 

1858 he became rector of Walter StratforeUn^l^^^^ In 

In 1805 ho f hIso proi'es-'or of 

of M A.D. and the Anglo-Saxon of 9lS a the grespels in Gothic 

of the year 1380, and Tyndale’s of 1526 He was anthof'* ^ Wyclille’s version 

Hungary, about 10 m!ff.n!w.*'of Deb^^ It Hadjuk, in the e. of 
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to the larvse, which appears to have been its original use, tfie other names being given 
to tiic per tect insects; the name gad-lly often to insects of the genus taba/ius to 

wiiieii sonic try to restrict it. The insects of this family are now supposed not to be 
those which were called u^sf rushy tlie ancients, although, like them, extremely trouble- 
soine^ to cattle. They are dipterous (two-winged) (q.v.) insects, nearly allied to tlie 
(liouse-fly, tiesh-tly, blow-liy, etc.), with small 3-jointed antennae, and mouth 
destitute ot a, proboscis. — Tlio horse-hot, or gad-iiy of the liorse {gmterophilus, m gantrus^ 
m' U'^^frtiH rgut), sometimes also called the breeze and horse-bee, is mucii less common in 
Britain than in some parts of the continent of Europe, and occurs chiefly in elevated 
healthy districts. It is not quite half an inch in length, woolly, with yellowish gray 
head, rusty thorax, abdomen, and the wdngs whitish, with brownish-gray spots. The 
abdtnuen of the female terminates in a blackish horny tube. In the latter part of 
summer, the female hovers about horses, and deposits her eggs on their hairs, where 
they remain attached by a glutinous substance untU 'they, or the larvae just emerging 
from them, are licipd off by the tongue of the liorse, tbeir destined place being its 
stomach. It is believed that the fly deposits her eggs only on those parts which are 
accessible to the horse’s tongue, seeming to prefer the hack of the knee-joint, where 
they may sometimes he found in hundreds. The larva is .yellowish, without feet, short, 
Thick, soft, comjiosed of rings which have a double row of short teeth surrounding 
them; it is somewhat aicuminated at one end — the head; and the mouth is furnished 
with two hooks, one on each side, for taking hold of the inner coat of the horse’s 
stomach, to which the B. attaches itself, and from which it derives its subsistence, 
hanging ill clusters sometimes of three or four, sometimes of more than one hundred. 
Here it spends the winter, and in the following summer, when it is about an inch long, 
it disengages itself, and being carried through the horse’s intestines, burrows in the 
ground; and changes into an oval black pupa with spiny rings, from •which, in a few 
weeks, the perfect insect comes forth. Multitudes, of course, become the prey of birds, 
before tiiey can accomplish their burrowing. — It has been disputed whether or not hots 
are very injurious to horses; and some have even maintained that, when not excessively 
numerous, their presence is rather beneficial, an opinion wvhich is certainly not recom- 
mended by its apparent probability, whilst it seems to be universally admitted, that in 
great minibcrs they are hurtful.— The red- tailed liorse-bot (6?. ov (E. luemorrhold^^^^^ 
also a British species, deposits its eggs upon the lips of the horse, distressing it very 
much by tlie aunoyauce which it gives in so doing, Thelarvm attach themselves ciiicfly 
to the surface of the intestine, about the anus of the horse, and sometimes cause an 
annoying irritation. Linseed-oil is used for their removal. — The Ox-bot, or ox gad-fly 
{cBHtrns or hypoderma bods) is more troublesome than any species of horse-bot. It is a 
beautiful insect, not quite Lalf an inch long, and thicker m proportion than the horse- 
bots; it lias brown unspotted wings; the face whitish, .the crown of the head brown, the 
thorax black, the abdomen wliitisli, with a broad black band around the middle, and 
yellow hairs at the extremity, where also the female Ms an ovipositor— a remarkable 
organ, formed of a horny substance, and consisting of four tubes retractile williiii one 
another, like the pieces of a telescope; and the last of them terminating in five points, 
three of which are longer than the others, and hooked. By means of this organ, a small 
round hole is pierced in the hide of an ox’s back, in which an egg is deposited. The fly 
is very quick in depositing her egg, not remaining upon the back of the animal nfore 
tliaii a few seconds. Cattle exhibit great alarm and excitement at the presence of the 
gad-fly, and rush wildly about, with head stretched forward, and tail stuck out, to 
escape from their tormentor. The further injury done by this insect is not, however, 
usually great; the larva — a little pearl-white mag ot {warble or leorm/d ) — feeding upon 
the juices beneath the skin, causes a swelling, called a warble, forming a sort of sac, 
witliin which it lives and gi'ows, amidst a kin^d of jnirulent matter snited to its appetite; 
and from which it finally emerges’, leaving a small vsore, and like the horse-bot, under- 
goes its further transformations in tlie ground. By pressure on the warbles, hots may 
be destroyed, and when they are numerous, assiduous oiling of the back of the ox is 
resorted to for the same purpose. — The Sheep-bot {oephalemyia or mtrus ovd) is a much 
more serious pest than any other British species, and is not unfrequently very destruc- 
tive to flocks. The insect is smaller than either tlie ox-bot or horse-bot; it is of grayish 
color, with a large head and yellow face, and is most abundant in damp situations and 
woody districts. It is to be seen ehietly in the months of June and July. Sheep exhibit 
great alarm when it aiqiroaches them, and seem to seek, by keeping their noses close to 
the ground, and by incessant motion of their feet, to keep it from entering their nostrils. 
It is in the jiostrils of the sheep that this fly deposits its eggs, and the larvae, wlien 
hatched, make their way into the maxillary and frontal sinuses, feeding upon the juices 
there, until they are ready to clmnge into the pupa state, in April or May of the follow- 
ing year, when they find their way again through the nostrils to the ground. They seem 
to cause great irritation in their progress up the nostrils of the sheep, and the pool* ani- 
mals run hither and thither, snorting and in great excitement. *‘Tlie common saying, 
that a whimsical person is maggoty, or has got maggots in his head, perhaps arose ■from 
the freaks the sheep have been observed to exhibit when infested by their hots.” Tlie 
hots cause considerable irritation in the cavities, where they usually fix themselves, and 
sometimes get into the brain, and cause death. — These larvse move with considerabla 
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quickness, liolcling on ky flie iiooks with wliicli tiicir moiitk is furnlshr,'!. oxkI confract- 
ing and eloiigaling tile b{'Hly. It is said tlud Hocks led whcn^ hnxunjs in Hov/cr are 
never hii’ested wiUi theni; and 'wLen niauy cases arise; in a jioek, it ic, iound ]sarlicu]arly 
advantageous to retnove it. to a diy soil. — (joals, deer, and ojher (juatlrnriC!:,. f.rt' also 
tiabie to t)e assailed ])y dill'eront kinds oi' gad-iiy. The eggs oi' one of tin* speely,^ \\hiek 
attacks the ialiow-dcer, are deposited in tiic iKjslrils. and the larva*^ make Ihoir svay in 
large jimnhers to a cavity near tiie pharynx. IteinHeer are (‘xeessively ho’anented l)y 
iiiese insects, one kind depositing it:^ eggs in their nostrils, and amhlier in Iheir skin; 
(ind It is no InfretpienL thing i'oi* a large part of j), Hock to i)e de.-trouai by lln ni.^ W’hiai 
feeding \;here bot-Hles are luiniLrous, they keep sicch watch anain.st lln-nn that llay 
negliau to eat, heeoine emaciated, and often aciually jierislL In consc-gue] ee. — Kvx.n 
hum i-i n-ei.egs kavx' sometimes been atilicted hy insects of Jhis family, Ilii'obnldt saw 
Indiai-s lo btaaii America bavlng tlie ahdonien covered with tuiiu)]>. productal by their 
■darvm. 

liOTAX/fJ, Lconaudo, ]). 1530,111 Piedmont; ]05ysician to quemi of ('har'les 
IX. mal lo Catherine de IIe<lici. Ue was IJie, author of se\era! medical worh.s, lap i.s 
best known by his blunder in describing tie; foramen o\ai](‘ hetwi'en tin* rieht and left 
auricles of (he heart, still knowm as tin* “ foramen of ikhald’ ib* bnmd thiN oj.cn in a 
grown ])ersou — an exceptional case, since it is usmsily closed at or soon afterbirth, but 
he took the exceptional for die natural condilion, and desciibed it as an opciiing for 
passing arterial blood into the left auricle. 

EOTANIG GAEDEl", a garden devoted to the ]n-omotion of Imtaiiy, and in 'wlik'U 
plants arcs collected and cultivated in order to scienlihc study. 'The saric/us economiesd 
applications of botiuiy, however, in agrieiilture, manufaf/iiircs, u'.edlcin.e, (-Ic., tux* almost 
always kept particularly in view; and one great object <>{' a IbG. is to In'ing to a. c-ountiy 
useful foreign plants, to determine tlu*. question of their suitahh-ness to its ('liuinh', and 
to introduce those which may be cultivated witfi udvaiitjige. ik gardens aje noxv 
deemed indispeiisabie to universities; iliey are n-ekoned ansong the pu.biic inMitudons 
of great cities, and even of nations, and are (established in ikxv <;ol<mies, not tmly for the 
sake of science, but as one of the ineaus of promoting dieir ]m)sp«‘vily. Tiny are ulttiiy 
unknown to thc3 ancients, although seme of the wTondaiy objects in whicii they auv 
found inost useful engage the ultentiou of both Creeks and Pom'ans. 1 he Hivt js|-.pnnsch 
to a, B.G. appears to Inive been made about 1309 x.ix, in tbe garden ol Afalthacus tsyg 
vatious, at Balerno; botaincul seimice, liowever, bdng inmely suliscrviud to m('di(‘.ino. 
Of a similar cliaractcr was the medical garden ('dablidictl at Venice, by tlie icjaibiie, in 
1833. The example of Venice was followed ly other ihdian dties.Vmd plunis fioin 
diirerent parts of the world began to be eolIe<ded'. At length, about cont< lupurarn'mis-ly 
with the revival of botanical science in nmdern tinu'S, the'fnst inu* ik(k w;c- lorim tl m 
1538 at Padua, by Aiusa Brassavola, for fbvq'ar de Gabrieli, wealthy 'rmixun nobby 
which was soon follow'ed by those of Pisa, Flmenee, Pohyna, and fb,n'e. 1 he tirst 
]>ublic P.G. was that of Pisa. A public B.G. was es1abli>hed at Padtea In ibi;'), ly a 
decree of the republic of 'Venice, at the r(-tiues1 of the prcHVs.-ors ami siudeiils of mulb 
cine. The republic of Venice greatly encouraged tlie stmlv of botany by 3 <'m!ing }»cr- 
sons to the Levant, lo Egypt, ami even to india. to proeure jilants for "tin- garden.— 
Tlic 'B.G. of Leyden was 'begun in 15TT; it enjoyed in its infancy tbe care of i.’iusius, 
and was brought to great p(3rfeclion by IJoerbaav'f*. who was pnde.Xor rd' 1 olmiy there.— 
The first publh; B.G. in Germany was <-sta)>lisbed by die eleetor oi Ba.\on\ at ia-ip.vlc 
in lodO, and was soon foihwvuu by others.— France had no B.G, liH 'i.oui,- Xlll. (^ab- 
lished tlu.q/V,;Wfm. (irt< phiutvf^ at Paris, which was heguii in IblO. Imt nid <ompbtcd till 
IbSl—lNTaMvas there any public B.G, in Kngiajid tdl 1C32, when tlmt <d Oxford was 
founded hy the earl of Danby. Pnvat(‘. B. gardens, liowever, licd exi.^tal In Ki.-giand 
f(>r the greater part of a {‘cnuify before.-'-Tlit; <t.B. of Fdiidmrdu Hit lirsi In Bt-otland, 
W'US^ founded about die year ibHO, as a jirivate L.G., by Dr', afu rwards hir Amlrcw, 
Balfour, a. zealous naluraiist, W’bo bad Inherited a (‘ollectKm (d* plants formed bv a pupil 
oflds owm, Patrick AFurray, of I/iviiigston, ai. his ci imliy-.M ;it, and trajisfcjud (La in to 
Pdliihurgh; and the city of Ediidnirgii afterwards albate'd to it a ]>i<cc of mound, and 
alknyod an annuid sum for its supiiort (Ud of the revenues of die imiver-^ity' 

The B.G.^ at Kew octaipies a high place among Brltidi national b:slitu!imi>q it ]>os 
ses-a-s one t)f die nch(‘:4 cojlfaHion of plants in Ihe'worhl, and has laam greatly itiipn, vtd 
under tin.* care of sir A illimn Jackson Hooker and his son, wIjo succeeded him in 18Hd, 
Tin* i/y/n.v Ar'/v'c.svh of Mr. Aitoa, to whom tin* ganlen owed mucli </[ its p:o^um'lty in 
flu; lHi.h c., illustrates the grt'atnes.s whic.li it had even Hhui attained. ()ne efdts chief 
glories is now its irmrumse palmdiousw, iinished in IKkiH, which is 302 ft. in'hamib and 
the eenlral])art of it 100 ft .y, vide and 00 ft. Iiigln— A prdmdiouse bus, m lik(- nmmicr, 
greatly lidded to the at f.racdions and value of tlie B.G. of Edinbui'gh. it is 100 ft, loT'g 
by on It. wide, ami TOl ft. Idgln IHiese liouses permit sometliing of the .'-latcdinei's 
and luagnihf ence of the palms of the triqdes to he soon in Pnltain. ' . 

C)r li, gardens on the eontlnent of Eimope, the Jon/Zn mny be rcvmrdied as 

holdiagthe first place, 1)<>ih with refererua* to the slrletly seiendlic stiidV cd* iMUanv, and 
to the care !)estoyve(l upon tin; intriKbictlon and ditrusiVm of usd'ul or'heuut iful 
from all parts of Lire world. Tlicro exists in France what may be called a systeni of B» 
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gardons— one at It^ast in every department — to wlilcli plants are sent from tliejanVui cJes 
pkuhleH, and from which, as they continue to be multiplied by propagation, they soon 
hinl their way into the hands of nurserymen and private cultivators. The B.G. eon- 
ne(*.ted with the imperial jialace at Bchbiibnuin, in Austria, and that of Berlin, are the 
gTeat(;st in G^yniany. The former, which was begun in 1753, by the emperor Francis 
I,, was supplied with West India plants at enormous expense, the celebrated Jaerpiln 
being sent to procure them. The B.G. of INiew York is perhaps the most wonliy of 
1101 ice among tlie nmnerous bouanic gardens of America; and that of Calcutta de.serves 
to be numtioiyd, ;is an important comiecllngdink between the B. gardens of Europe and 
the botany of India. It has enjoyed tlic care of a succession of eminent botanists, and 
lias been very useful both in transmitting Indian plants to other parts of the worid, and 
in iniroducing valua’ole productiniis of other countries into India, 

In the laying out and arranging of B. garden.^, dillerent methods are adopted, mere 
conveuteiice and beauty being in some cases primarily regarded, and tliese in oilier cases 
beiitg sacrificed to tlie supposed interests of science 'in an attempted scientific arrange- 
meiil. A tierfect adherence to a botanical sj^steiii is, for obvious reasons, iiiipossible; 
but a .sidcniitic arraiigenieiit of the plants in natural groups, in so far as it- can be con- 
veniently accompli.died, greatly increases the usefulness of a B.G., and facilitates the 
study of botany. Sometimes bouses are devoted to particular orders of plants, as palms, 
healiis, or orithids; sometiine.s to plants of pardcular habits, as aquatic pilants; and 
sometimes '[lortioiis of the garden are advantageously devoted to the exhibition, at one 
view, of plants valuable for particular uses, as cereals or corn-plants, plants yielding 
liber, etc. 

BOTANIC GAB DEN of Harvard university was founded in 1805, in March; 

William Dandridge Peck was chosen professor. He bt^gan to lay out the garden, but 
the next year went to Europe to e.xamine similar iiistiturions. There was a scarcity of 
money, and the garden laugiiiidiod for years. It Avas in charge (about 182'2) of Thomas 
Nul.tall, an English botanist, who. in 1833, suddenly deserted his po.st to make a tour 
across the continent and to the Saiidwicli islands, in 1812, Or. Asa Gray vras appointed 
Fisher professor of natural histor^^ on the endowment given by Dr. Fislier of Beverly. 
In 1848, a study was built for a herbarium, and used for butanical instructions. In 1857 
a new ami hirger conservatory was built. In 18(>4, the herbarium was erected, the gift 
of Nathaniel Tlniyer. After mucli exertion, the establishment was pmctically completed 
in 1871 by the fitting up of a lecture-rooni and laboratory, and an exten.sioU of the cqn- 
servatoiy, thus connecti rig the lierbariuni on one side and the conservatory on the 
other into a continuous range, and affording the means of giving the Aviiolc botanical 
instruction throughout the year at the garden, in connection with the materials and col- 
lections wiiich illustrated it. A lino lioianic garden is connected wdth tlie department 
of agriculture at WusUlLigtou, and there arc others more or less important in various 
parLsw)f the country. 

At Buitenzorg,* in the island of Java, near the foot of Mt. Salak, are botanic 
gardeiLS 'wiiich have been c illed the tinesi in the world. Here one can wander for hours 
'tiii’ougii avenues of every kind of tropical palm. The orchids are a splendid colh'ction, 
coni .‘lining specimens of nearly every known kind of imiia, dendroblum, eria, bolbo- 
phyllum, cypripediurn, and a host of others. 

"There are huge bed of ferns; plantations of gigantic , yucca and pandan ns, inter- 
spersed Avith drac.ente and eucharis; a forest of free" ferns, "many of them upAvard of 
3d ft. high; Avith bamboo avenues, and nearly eA’crypalm. Among them groAV euorinoiis 
creepers, one of wiiich Aviinls in circles about tlie 'ground, aiul ilien goes over a palm- 
tree and down again, upward of 300 ft. long; 70 yards alone are on the ground. 

B0TA1'0J£ANCY, divination by means of idanls. See DwmATio.x'. 

BOTAHY (Gr. hotane, an herb), the science Avhioh tre<ats of the vegetable kingdom (see 
Pj.ax’T). EvcMylhing tliat relates to plants is included in this science; there are, there- 
fore, several great brandies of it, in many respects very dilfevent from each other. Of 
these brandies of the science, some, relating to plants in generd, ratlier than to ]>iirlicular 
kinds or species, are sometinies included under the designation isl gvheml lL (.sonnaimes 
called pkyfoihoinij; Gr. phjfhin, a plant, and a hnv); Avhiisr those av ' nidi rdfile to 

])?u‘ticu]ar species, their distinctive characters, distrihulioii, etc,, are, in like manner^ 
comprehended iinth'r tlie term .‘ 7 ?/ r/nJ — In tJie former of these dcqiartment-, the 
hr.>t place must 'no assigned to tn'ruelural B., also called organolofjy, or orfyniogrophy, 
which lias for its .suliject the striict-ure of plants, the textures of Avhhdi Buy are com- 
]K)sed, and their various organs. Subordinate to this are liie study of tlie demerilary 
tisuies'of planiK, sometimes called Tegeftthle kidolor/y {sae Histologv), and that of the 
anatomy of plains, sometimes called phytofomy (Gr. phyton-, a plant, and /end, a cut- 
ting); both of which have recently been jirosecuted with great assiduity. In lK>th, the 
microscope is an indispensable iilslrumetiit, and by means of it all the important dis- 
coveries l)f modern times have het*u made. Intimately connected Avith tlu^sc is 
pJiohfjy (Gr. niorplim, a form, and logoh, a discourse), that branch of botanical science 
which relates to wdiat has been called the mBamorpImin of organic, or, in other words, the 
gradual transmutation of leaves by the processes of vegetable life into tlie various organs 
with which a plant is provided, and their consequent assumption of netv forms and 
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adaptation to new uses. TMs branch of B., entireh^ of recent ori_o:in, luts bf'cn (l<\sc,]*ibecl 
as being iu the vegetable what comparative aiiatoniy is in th(i aniinal ki!ig<i<ini, and has 
now become the exposition of an admitted great genend law, alnnjst tMiualiy iinporUmt 
in inference to structural B. and to vegetubie ]diysi()logy. I or 

olotfical B. treats of the various kinds of organic activity Avliicii are tlisphiyed in Uie 
life of plants. It is based upon structural B., an intiiuate ac(]uaiut;inc(i witii whieli is 
iiniispensable to the study of it. Tlie arguments or ilhislratioiis of natural timology, 
derived from B., are chietiy taken from structural B. and vegettible physiology <*onsid- 
ered together, the wisdom of the Creator appearing In his works e(juali3'‘ in tinar 
tare and in the adaptation of all their organs to their respective wonderl id funotl.^as. in 
connection with vegetable physiology'’, another branch of scien<.a‘ clabns atlenlion — V i:ot> 
TAELE Chemistry, of which there are two [)arts---an exaininafion of the prod nebs of {ha 
living processes in plants, which, with ail its 'well-known didiculty, is, still compa.ra^ively 
easy; and an inquiry into these processes themselves, with res|K‘ct to_ the ehcndc'al 
changes effected iu them — an investigation of the secrets of Unit cdu-mistry of naiure 
which so far excels all that has yet liecn accomplished iu laboratories. h1iis i.-,, hov.ovrr, 
a bmnch of the science of chemistry rather than of lb ; but it so far Isdimgs lo llx' la iter, 
that although only subsidiary, it is useful and iiKlis]>cnstdjic. Even inatiictsndles and 
natural philosophy, ho'wever, have been called to the assista.nc(; of the j[tlul(isui)liit;al bola- 
nist iu his attempts to explain the phenomena, of his own science. 

Special B. has been rendered subservient to the study of general 0., and on’orsln tho 
former are also guarded against hy dependence, to a certain extent, (ui tlie svvdl-ascer- 
tained principles of the hitter, A comprehensive vie-w of the vegetable kingdom is 
indeed impossible without an inquiry into the numlier and pei'uliarhies of the ililTenait 
sjiecies -which it contains; hut the attempt to classify and arrange th(‘se can only lie sue- 
cessiul when it is founded on a knowledge of gcmeral laws relating to all vegehddo 
organisms. That the discoveries of a iiolanist may he made known, lln‘ deKTJpi'ion of 
species is necessary; and works devoted to this are sometinies <*alled Witrks of th^rripflre 
B, or of pjhytog raphy {phyton, a plant, and graplie a writing). But in the (h'seripJlon of 
plants, a multitude of terms must be em})Io\Td, whieli almost exehjslv(‘ly holoug to 
botanical science itself, whilst even those whieli are common to it '^vilh other (ie|#;iiiiuents 
of natural history, must be employed iu senses moditied byMbe peeidiariliiss of the vege- 
table kingdom. Many of the terms useil are such as belong to structural B. ami vi^ge- 
table physiology; but many also — for example, adjective^s whirb designate the ]jarticular 
forms of leaves, etc. — become familiar only when’ an acquaintance with tliem is sought 
to advance descriptive B., and a knowledge of tiie different specii's of phud^s 
precision is necessary in the use of these terms, ami from the w'antof It, the dcM-rlpaions 
of tlie ancients and of travelers unacquainted with li, often ](*ave it inifio^silile to deter- 
mine the particular species intended. Tliis g;ives rise to what is sometimes calk'd in 
bo{;anical works terminology— tm exphination of hotanical terms, ’wliieh, however, has no 
right to be regarded as a separate brancli of scienc'e, or w’ortby of a dlsSiiuh name; and 
the auiue which it has received is barbarous. When stnuTunil lb was iitrle he^-fled, and 
little more was commonly supposed necessary for a botanist, than a knowledgerjf spi-cies 
and tlie ability to distinguish them, “ terminology’’ was (iftmi separntidy tauglit, ami tho 
student was required to commit long tables of terms and thm'r meanings to’memorv— a 
difficulty placed in his way at the outset which was hotli formidable and repiiNiv<%' like 
that which the student of the Chinese language must expect to <*ncounter in its alphabet. 

The necessity of classification and systematic arra.ngemeut in lb will bi» vitv obvious, 
if the multitude of different kinds of plants is considered, fully 120, Ohb spel'ii's boiug 
already known and described, whilst great regions of the* earth nrv still uncxploiTd. I’he 
systematic arrangement of plants is sometimes called syaiemafic /b, sometimes fa,rohgmal 
B. (Or. fium, eider, and a discourse), sometimes, less properly, tarohn/y or 1a,tonoiny. 
The history and progress of the science have ]>een marked by the diiYer<*n'ts\ stems which 
have lieen proposed, and have prevailed at different times. These have, howinaa*, been 
of two very distinct kinds, founded upon very different ]'>rincij)les, ami particulaiiv 
adapted to very different objects, and are respectively di^signatcd artifieiui and natural 
or plryHiologieui systems. Artificial s^'^stems are based upon some single class of C’ba me- 
ters, in the external parts of plants, without referemie to the inip<»rtaiK*e of the.se 
cimraeters in what concerns the life of a plant, or the inirpose for which it e.-Eists, and 
are (‘Idefly adapted^ to the convenience of the student (h'sirous of readily distinguishing 
species among the multitudes with which he has to deal. A work of descriptive B.\ 
arranged according to an artificial system, has been aptly likened to a ditaioimry in which 
tlie'wmrds are alphahelically arranged. 

An artificial system cannot, however, serve the highest purposes of the sci(*nee. But 
in framing a natural system, great difficulties are to ' be eneounter<‘d, and imperfeiBon 
of the system is necessarily to a certain extent involv(»d in imperf<*etion of the sciemce- 
Based not upon one mere set of characters arbitrarily sekicted, but xipon a consideration 
as far a.s possible of all characters which plants present, and not merclv upon (external 
fonua viewed in themselves, but upon these and int<,*rnal organization eonsitlcrcHl in 
their physiological relations, a natural syslem aims at exhibiting the real affinities winch 
subsist m the vegetable kingdom; and evidently must he at alf times liabk^ to modifica- 
tion, and capable of improvement, as botanical science advances, either through tlie dis- 


covery of newplantsortlirouglipliytotomical and physiological research: it also eyidontly 
requircis the greatest scientUic attainments and the highest powers of a philosophic mini 
Nor is it one of the least of the practical difficulties, that the affinities of plants are not 
such as to constitute a simple lineal series, hut that they may be vie’wed as a multitude 
ot gnjups tirranged aroumi centers, and connected with each other upon diilerent sides 
and by a great variety of ties. 

Yet tile rudiments of a natural sjvstem have always been sought after, and in some 
measure attained, when B. has been studied as a science — whenever it has become any- 
thing more than a mere acquaintance with a few plants and their names. The f/encm 
into which species are grouped by all botanists are natural, and are the basis vqion "wliich 
ail cliissiiicatioii proceeds in its further generalizations: So sensible ■wasLiunanis of the 
importiincii of maintaining this cliaracter of the genera, that when a rigid adherence to 
his aitilicial system would have caused the division of a genus into parts, and the conse- 
qiie-nt separation of species very nearly allied, he kept the genus unbroken, and main- 
tainetl the usefulness of his artificial system, to the student desirous of finding the names 
of ])]anls, by referring from one of its classes or orders to another for species exec] it ionai 
among tliose of their genus as to the number of their stamens or pistils, or their d/cj- 
uiOKaciov^, or homiaphrodife flowers. — The classification of species, ho'vvever, in 
genera and larger natural groups, being a subject as much connected with other 
brandies of natui-al history as with B., will more properly be treated in the article 
Natural IIisTOTiY; and to that article also, and to the article Species, ■sve refer for all 
tiiai our limits allow concerning some of the most interesting and difficult questions of 
science, the limits of species, the distribution of species, etc. 

An important branch of botanical science is that which is calledq7<?e:>yrap^2m2 B., or 
the^ g('o[l'raphy of plants, and sometimes phyfogeograpJiy. It must be regarded as yet 
in its infancy, although a multitude of observations have been recorded in wmrks of 
descriptive B.^ and by botanical travelers. It is the object of geogvaplikai B. to 
connect with the occurrence or prevalence of plants in particular countries a great 
variety of facts as to climate, altitude, geology, etc., and even facts of history. It 
aims at tlie establishment of great general laws, which, however, it has not yet been 
able to establish. Some account of the progress wdiich has been made in this branch 
of B., and of the imperfect generalizations which have been reached, will be found in 
the article Geography op Plants. 

Another branch of botanical science wffiich has recently sprung up, and has acquired 
great magnitude and importance, is PALiPQNTOLOGTCAL B., or Fossil Botany. The 
petrified fruits and wmod, the beautiful impressions of ferns and palms, and other traces 
and remains of former vegetation, which appear in vast numbers and great variety in 
different strata of the earth’s crust, present a most interesting field of- scientific research. 
The study of the different kinds of fossil plants, and the comparison of them with exist- 
ing species, belong strict]}?- to the science of B. ; the study of their relations to particular 
strata or formations, and so to particular periods in the physical history of the globe, 
belongs to geology. The study of fossil plants has proved exceedingly useful in guid- 
ing to~just and philosophic view?s of the mutual relations even of species and groups' still 
existing. See Palaeontology. 

The subject of the diseases op plants must be regarded as falling within the prov- 
ince of botany. It has scarcely yet been treated or studied as a distinct brancli of sci- 
ence, although it has not been overlooked in its relation to vegetable physiology, with 
winch its intimate connection is obvious, and it has received no little attention in its 
bearings on agriculture and other arts by wiiich plants are made to supply the wuints or 
minister to the comforts of man. 

Economic B. includes all that relates to plants, considered with reference to these 
arts and to these uses. That part of it which relates to medicinal plants has been often 
separately and elaborately treated under the name of Medical Botany. In the botan- 
ical articles of this work will be found notices of the more important plants affording 
food to man, and therefore cultivated in fields or gardens, in wmrm or in cold climates, 
and of those valuable for their timber, their fiber, or the dye-stuffs or medicines which 
they yield. 

Having Thus endeavored to sketch an outline of the science of B,, ive must refer to 
the articles Plant, Yegetable Piiysiot,ogy, instead of attempting here to fill up a part 
of tliat outline by exhibiting the first principles of the science. It remains for us, in the 
present article, to give a very brief account of the history of B., and outlines of the sys- 
tems of classification most deserving of attention. 

YV"e are informed that Solomon spoke of trees, from the cedar in Lebanon even to 
the hyssop that springeth out of the W'-all.” There is reason also to believe that Zoroas- 
ter devoted some attention to plants, and that this study early engaged some of the 
philosophers of Greece. The oldest botanical work which has come down to us is lhat 
of Theophrastus (q.v.), a pupil of Aristotle, who flourished in the 4th c, b.o. His 
descriptions of plants are very unsatisfactory, hut his knowledge of their organs and of 
vegetable physiology may well be deemed wmndcrful, when we consider the low slate 
of this brancfi of science throughout many centuries after his time. It was not, indeed, 
till after tlie rivival of letters in w^estern finrope, that it was ever again studied as it had 
been by him. About four hundred years after Theophrastus, in the first c. of the 
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Cbristian era, Bioscondcs of Anazarlms, in A'/ni ‘Afiiior—a Iji-rJ.-alisf, howovrvr 
than a botaiii,st---(]escribe<l more tban (500 in ;i work wl.icli oo::(Hn.(f] iVl'fv.of 

rcpul.(‘ Ibroiig'hoxit the middle ages, a .sure proof lif)w drsliluto Jitsi, mir i Iimvp 

been ot any bolaniral science of its own. About tin; .'•'•anai lime, tla* < k -• .‘(‘vno.u" 
a sliare of lus attention to !>., andiiis writings eoniaiu .muiio aoeo;,:;! (»]' ! ',;V inoo 

spccnes, but compiled from various sources wifliout inucii dif'criminah'Mi, jiod miu'-ird 
with many errors. C'Cntiiries elapsed without fU'oduciiig aiiother miUH* Wfu-ijo- to 
mcnlmnedina liisto^^^^ It was among the Arabians llial tin* x'hnro'J't 

bogaii to be cultivated, about the close of the. h’lh century. O'lie uTeatf-'t o-ano* (O’ tliiu 
period IS Avicenna. Ccuturies again elapsed, a loneer" inlervarkhan In fojv duroKr 
whieli It made no progress whatever. It was not till liie bc'ginning of t]i(* Jtojj c li'u 
L. resumed its^ place as a-scienee. The first to revive it wa,', «)tto ArmmPT. a (h‘nu‘n/ 
who published in 1530 his Ilu^fona or Insiorv of tll(‘ 

8 nw mrg, m 3 vok folio, illu.lvafod ^vilii cut., llo wa? s,„.,..iiir follow. . I l,v /o f- ; 1 
liapi.'., luicliR or iuclisms, and other (imiuuia; itv .Maflliiolus aiul (.■icsiili.h'u; in 
l)ochens or Dodoniais in the low eoimtries; Be L'Oh,.} or J.oheiiu^, a Duicb pIm^Im-ui 
h Gesnerin (Switzerland; Daleeiaunpa and Monlius. orMolinauis 

lor 13. now began to lie pro-weuled w lau'ever ]r-a.‘nin.r 
1 oiiiisncd, and with peat zeal and suceess. ( hairs r.f 13. sve.v foundi d in uuiwrddi-- 
botanic gardens (q.v.) were established in many idaces, ami tra\el<>r,s be-au to e\o*!-)re 
!. fP '-t names of the latter part of ffu‘‘l0th 

2 .(1. ....... ..I . . ‘ ‘..'•U 



• .T ' f lOlh. The number of speeie^^; Known an 
m the begmmng of the 17tli c., to more than 5000, but tin* study /d’ tliom was 
impeded by confiision of synonyms and bv wmiit of cia-iiicfd i<tu widi-i cl-osi'ip.Miini 
difflcnlt by imporl.Tt kiiowh dp. „r , 1,0 snr.niMr null .oph'.h of 
plant,.). 1 he foundations of a natural svstem of cla.ssiii{‘atiou inr.v be said to ffivi* f or 
told 30 the Ujtter iiulf of the ITth a, by ])r. liohert ^iork,, ,• h k f \ 
professor of B. at Oxford, followed (owords )i,e elo.se „f the u-vtiur hy 'he v /i iki 
Bay, one of the gre.-ilest natm'ali.sts that Etiglund has i,i'oduee,l. ‘ ^ 

P^n ifi B. inaugurated a, new enoeb of Fcunwo 

al/Oiit tue middle of the Idh century. Ilensiaiw and iba^k bj'h ImimI- 
a.,.o..3.« thodirst to eatploy this in.stro.keot to u „ • ’ / /-I / 
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botniii^ls ol {lie liiltcr Iiulf of the IStli c., tlio most dcserying to be mcntioiiccl in the 
lii'tory oi tlie science aloiiL^ wiili ihc yi’cat Swede, are p]eriiard de Jussh^n, and his 
3a'j>h(‘\\', Aiiloine Laurent de. Jtissieu, who applied IhcDisclves with great cansestiiess to 
slu(ly oL th(i milural^ ajiinitios ui' plants anti the I'orinatioii of a natural system, a 
wt)!*!; yrhit'h Liniiams himself {i{tem})ted, and of the insiporlaiice of wliicli he was so' 
Ktynhilsle, dyit whilst acknowledging the imperfect success of his endeavors, he dec'.anal 
Ills resolulioii to perstwcrc in them to the end of his life. The Jussieus traced the out* 
lines oi a system whicJi the gi'eatest botanists since their time have not so niucli sougiit 
to eiiangc' as to com]»lete. Among those wlio inive labored with greatest success in tnls 
woi'k, muyt lie nieiilioned I>e Candolle, Fries, Endlieiier, Brongniart, Meisner, Von 
I\larlius, Lijulley, and Browiu^ The botanist hvd named acquired” by his vrork on the 
jilanlsol iNew iiolland, pidniisjud in 1810, a high eminence, not on account of new 
]>laydsy\ Ideh he deserihed, but on account of the light -whieh he threw upon the most 
dillieult {{uestions connected wiili the slrmdurc of plants and vegetable pliysiology. 
D.Iaiiy remarkable discuvernes in vcgcdable physiology have recently been nunle hyLink, 
>i(‘yen, kchlouleii, Von Mold, Lindley, and otliers, some of them ailecting what be 
cali<id tine most fundamcnlal juiiiciples of botanical science. 

hlince the days of Linmeiis, great progress has been made in tlie examination of the 
B. of particular countries and districts, of which ])erhaps the least important result lias 
been the (iiscovery of very many phin is unknown before. But our limits prevent us 
from noli( lag pitirilcular works in this department of botanical science, or those of 
botanical ti’avelers, or of botanists who have devoled themselves to the study of par- 
ticular groups of plants. And we can merely allude to the scienlitic associations, con- 
tinually increasing ill number and resonrees,' by which the intei*ests of this science are 
promoUHi, and to the magazines and other periodical publications devoted to it. How- 
ever, we cannot but refer also to what may be deemed by some — but unjustly — matters 
of conqairative inslgnilicaiico, the introduclion of I>. into sciiools, and the publication 
of many works intended for the use of persons not very scieiiliiic. By the introduc- 
iioLL of lids or any similar branch of science into schevois, not only may import ant 
educational purposes be served, but tlio young maybe led to form a. taste for the science 
which will impel tliein to its subsequent prosecution. Theiu are few branches of 
science so easily made popular as B. ; but they very much mistake its nature wiio sup- 
pose it tu consist ill a mere knowledge of the iiames of plants, or in a familiarity with 
the classes of au artiiieial system. Aviiat B, really is, and to what the true study of it 
tends, is better perceived if we consider that “ there is not a flower that bhvws lint has 
some beau iy only unveiled to the mimitc inquirer, some peculiarity in slrucUirc illting 
it to its declined place and purpose, and yet not patent to a casual glance.” There is 
pi'rhaps no branch of science which demands more than B. the application of tl^ 
idgliest menial powers; and like every other, to him wiio truly prosecutes it— whether 
little or much — it brings in duo measure an immediate rcMuird in his own improveniept 
ant! delight. 

Wt? ])roeeed to exlubit an outline of the Linmnan system, the only nrtifif'.ial system 
which it appears necessary furtiier to notice, ami of the natural system by winch It lias 
been to a grout extent 'superseded. I’lie Linnrean system, hoivever, is not entirely 
artiflcial. Its foundation may be .said to be laid in tlie perfectly natural distinction 
lietaveen Plianerogamons and Cryptogameus plants — llic former of wliich Linneeus 
divided into 2J cla.sses; whils the const itn ted the latter, con*os])onding to the Acotyled- 
onous plants ot Jussieu, into his 24tli and last class, Orifpiociawiia. In die other classes, 
lie took the characters from the parts of fruetifleation : this he defined as having no 
stamens or pis! Us distinctly visible, and g;ave it a name, Oriiptofjamui {(^v. con- 

cealed, and f/arifP, marriage'), in accordance with this dcflnitiou, mode.stly refraining 
from a conthlent assertion of the absence of stamens and pistils. Of tlic 23 classes of 
plianeia)gainous or phenogamous plants (Ch\ phancrox, manifest, and phdinn, to .show), 
the characters of all are taken from the stamems; and those of Clas,scs I. to XI., simply 
from the number of them; these classes, liowever, not including plants exliihiting tlie 
peculiarUles witli reference to which the remaining classes dire constituted. Thus 
Class t., 2[ov(nnJiitf (Or. }iionoH, one, anci\ a male), consists of plant.s the tiowens of 
which have only one .stamen; Class II., Diamlria (G-r. dM, twice), of llio.se with two 
stamens; Class III., Trldiulria- (Gr, treix, Ihroo), of those W’itli three stamens, and so on; 
Class IV., 'Tetranrlrhi (Gr. fdwns, four times); Class Y., P^nfawlna (Gr. pcnU, five); Class 
YI., JI(‘.v(in(lrla (Gr. lux', six); Class VI f., ILptetmlria (Gr. hepta, seven); Class VIIL, 
Ocfnndrui (Gr. octo, eight); Class TX., Buneuudrla (Gr. enupa, nine); Class X., Dauuuh'ia 
(Gr. delm, ten)— until, "in Class XL, Dodemiulrla (Gr. dodehi, twelve), the number of the 
stamens is less definile].y flxed, and plants are included in it having more than ten, and 
fewer than twenty .stamens. Tljcii follow two classe.s — Cdass XIl., Icoxamiria (Gr. ellcuxi, 
twenty), and Class XITI., PoJijandyia (Gr. polyx, many) — which have numerous stamens, 
hut differ in their being inserted on llie calyx in tlie former class, and on the receptacle 
in the latter, characters essentially natural,' ns are those also of most of the remaining 
classes. Glasses XIV., Didj/nuntm, and XV., Tctrudynamla (Gr, dynamic, poAV('r), are 
(list ioguisl led by hiivirg the stamens of dilfereut lengths — the former having two long 
and two short stamens,' the latter, four long and two 'sliort. Class XV. agrees with ftie 
great natural order Gnicifcm. Cias.s XVi., MonadelpMa (Gr. adelplm^ a brothciy has 






the stamens united by the filaments in one hunfllc; Glass XVTI,, BiadelpJiui, hns th.e fjla» 
rnents united in two bundles, or one tree and the rest united; (.'lass XVHI., Po'ijudHphin^ 
has them united in more than tw'o bundles. In Class XIX. {{h\ 

togetiier, and generation), the stamens are also united, hut hy^ liio {iiUhers instead 

ot‘ the filaments. This class nearly agrees Avit]! the gn*al natural ordeu* {’otHponiiiv, and 
consists cUietly of plants having compound flowers, (flass XX., Upnitiuhu’d ({h', (pine^ 
a female), consists of plants in wdiich the stamens grow out of, or are unlic'd whh the 
pistil. Class XXL, Motmeia {Qv, oikos, a house), consists of plants luiving Die stamens 
and pistils in different flowers on the same plant; Class XXI 1., of those wiiieli 

have the male and female flowers on different pi ants; Class XXIIL, Pohifjtniun (Cr. 
manj", maiTiage), of those having the stamens and pistils in the. same 'nr‘iu 

different flowers on the same or on different plants. — The classes are divided into 
which are constituted on various grounds. Tlie orders of the first Vd (da.sses are 
strictly artificial, their characters being found simtfly in the num])(T of 1ii«‘ ])istHs, 
according to which they are named Moiwjnia (Gr, 'monos, one, f/j/ne, a feniak*), 

Trlgynia, etc.; Boclemgynm, including all with 13 to 19 pistils, and PoJggguat, alVwith 
20 and upwards. The orders of Class XIV. arc comstitut(*cl on entirely difleriuit giounds, 
and are two in number/G^/rerAe.‘^e?wm (Gr. g-ymnos, naked, spermn, a seed), and Anglo, 
spernua (Gr. ang&ion, a vessel) — the former “having naked seeds” (or rathm* the fruit 
formed of 4 ae/imua), tliQ latter having tlie seeds in a capsule. The (jiders of Class 
XV. are in like manner founded upon the fruit; tiK»se of Classes XVL, XV 11., and 
XVTI I. upon the number of the stamens; as are also those of Classes XX,, XXL, 
and XXII.; those of Class XIX., chiefly upon characters taken from Use tloi'cts of com- 
pound flowers; those of Class XXIIL, upon the circumstance of the iH'nuaphrodite, 
male and female flow-era being found on one, two, or three plants; wliil.st the orders of 
Class XXIV, are strictly natural — Filices (or ferns), Musri (or mosse>s), Algm, and Fungi, 
The student may acquire a pretty com}dete knoAvledgti of the Tfmiueun artitleial sys- 
tem, without knowing much in reality of B. ; Init, even in lieginning l<> learn the 
natural system, he must learn some of the first principles of the science. JuNsic.m fol- 
lowed Ray in dividing plants into three great primaiy divisions— -c/Y>////rf/f>//oMq.v.), 
monocotyledones iq,Y.), md dicotykdo?m {q.Y.}', having respeelively no cotyledon or seed- 
lobe, one cotyledon, and tvro cotyledons. And, however the names may be changed, or 
characters assumed from other parts of the plant, these great <iivisions'of ihc* vegdahle 
kingdom still subsist; the aeotyMonom plants Ixfing also," according to oharatdersTnken 
from the stem, acrogemtis (q.v.); the nmior.dyk'donons plants, endogtnonH ((pv.); and 
the plants, Bndiicher is the only lM.dnnist of grtal note 

who has attempted to make primary divisions of the vegetable k'ingdom e^^mi^ial!v dif- 
ijprent from those indicated by Ray, and his attempt has hot commended itself lo grncral 
approval. Be Candolle gave expression to an important truth in botanical schnu'e. when 
lip united the two divisions of monocotyledonous and dleotyledumms ]>lants under the 
common title ot msmlar plants, in opposition to acotyledohoiis or eFlnkrr plants; the 
vascailar plants being the and the cellidar the rryptogamoifs, Lindley 

has endeavored to modify the natural sy.stem by dividing the aH(,rnnt or fhm rh^s {ervp- 
togamous) plants into the two classes of f7/r/Z%V?2.s'--wlth the Mem and leaves urdlstin- 
gui.shahle— and acrogens, with the stem and leaves dislingiiisimble, thus iinutieg the 
term acrogens to those which have a distinct stem; and in like manner di\idhig the 
sexnad or Jkmermg (phmeYogmwm) plants into five classes, viz., ThkogenH, witli iVueti- 
fication sinnnglng from a timllus; and dlcfyogens, with friictificalion springing 

from a stem, the wood of which is youngest in the center, and the st‘ed with a single 
cotyledon — the former having parallel' veined permanent leaves, and the wood of ihe 
stem always confused; the latter having net-veined deciduous h'jives, and tln^ of 
the stem wdien perennial arranged in a circle around a central pith; gym/rngtos and ow- 
go?is, having the wmod of the stem youngest at the circunfference, and always coiicenlilc, 
the seed with two or more cotyledons; the former having the se('ds quite nai«‘d, tiic lat- 
ter liaving them inclosed in seed-vessels. But others generally prefer the simp}<*r division 
of phanerogamous or vascular plants into monocotyledonous or endogenous, and dicot- 
yledonous or exogenous, the former including Lindley s endogens and dif'lyoeums, 
the latter his exogens, gymnogens, and rhizogens; ulthoiigh th(^ latter have oiilv a 
provisional place assigned them, in the absence of well-ascertained views of tlieir 
structure. 

One of the great advantages of the natural system is, that the I'danls which It brings 
to^pther are very generally found to agree in their properties, as well as in their s-iruciu- 
ral characters. There are, indeed, species which, in respect of their properties are 
anomalous or exceptional in the genera or orders to which they belong; but these (fxeep- 
tions do not invalidate the general rule, according to wliich we ex])eet the most (fcadly 
poisonsin the order hgamaoem, bland mucilage and useful fiber in wahaom wholesome 
succulent herbage along with a certain amount of acridity or pungency in emclferm, 
etc., etc.^ The knowledge of the properties of genera and orders is of great use in 
guicung inquiry, and it is thus that modern science attains in rapid succession to discov- 
eries important in tlieir practical relations. 

In the detpmination of the intermediate subdivisions of the natural system, botanists 
have not yet been so successful as with regard to those primary divisions, and the ascer- 
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of ihe Yol^eiuhc" rVni'inrnU^I' p th'^' Bp(;cimens, with the lone remnants of gin-antic growth 
nont In ages long gone bjE “«Sa:hcent arborescent flora of the American contf 

of plhrbnrbeen f 

fills, and it is supposed that if there hVu u houever, contain no animal fos- 

matter, the, n.tad/n.ddsln h‘ die mcl«1s «• 



animal ori"in Fuedds 'i r? <‘mi‘ m""!,' i fP^'^r snggests that Ihev inav be of 

and in tbe'suino rock in Svved“n an '" 1 ,-”’,® t'ambrian rocks in England; 

exogens have been found Tiadr ehnv.u.n K^t-ks in M ales, plant I’ciiuiiiis described as 
proSf of .levhclilmed Idotel tlLa^ ««<>pl^n.o real 

lower Silurian but u^uallv vdt)i litne nt* r ^ I ncoids are abundant in the 

iiitillltiliisils 

j ; m i , te, M i« ™hV;AS“"”*'- 'S'* ™»"i™ «r.". .B.in . 

lis|35Hp^ 

Si 

ssi 

carlT-'mW orZ’d’'’,'’’'' remained wili, no particnlar change during the 

sir iV l nev .- (nh': *■ ■'• *':® ^'''mmencenK.nt of the lower cretaceous 

Ke\v 'fer ’"‘v ‘in/l -7'* i-i angiosjiernis began, and in the cretaceous sandstones of 

& i ml " ri is , S’ T"T’ ”' “5““ »„alo,.„„iS i;,,; 

and othei tei utories contain beds of lignite, and maiiv forciam plants ^ About sneci 
in„ bulb to that of the present day. No traces have been found in this country of Ihe 
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tlicpdi t ol the continent now knows fisJJi'itishAiiicjw uml i t-. 

luMinant vegetation, even to the shores of tlie Arctic ocean ' *IiiAi''eeiVNM,,| 
many specimens of arborescent plants have been Ibi i ,1 Tli ' n i 'ia I 
Ihese species to those found in linrope Iiaid to tl,( nre^inuht lM'; mahy <,f 

netween the twoeontinents; and the similarity of tln%ora of ui'h d. 

Ameri-'. founeclion on t'haf side al-o" ‘ The , hK.;. e'' 

America prescnls no very marked cliuno-eq fmm ilwo r.i- ' / ^ dfea. ol 

After n’*'"''"'*’ ■ • • 11 t i.n.icii r 

ancient“rtmi;:'i;:” “V,"""' iVoJant may divide the 

-»* "-“i' t'., 

iicneial than o[ 1 his particular iocniitv. in nS 7 it r 'r-fiv r ^ iJi 

in the east; anil {houo’li it vis surint-nift^ii ii t ' < ^ kiiiiiaiid s in’’-} jH'nal (niionv' 

m.perior harbor inim?diiltd/ to r‘n‘ol' it 7,7' I i’-'' 

mcimory oJ^thatcmiinentFreneh^,nvi7d;r,^7^^^ 

ductjoiix Co. seat, Finr-istle. ' ' " ^ anu toj.accM arv the diici pro- 

govc7ioi7/thc^Ldon\77\>^^^^ i7TA7‘'7'u7‘’'n' ‘-''-i'-"!! statesman, 

Br-te^mf “ ■-•i'^-'-tary t.-ixation" irvvlri.^'h^'of^he 

like Beauino,’? a7n7deh7,’'7'Oilm1,'!"7’'\,^^^^^ ’''r'*" ’''"''ks 

Ltreelil, where their father wasa irdiiteron'o-,., \"i '''".7 Ixiri, at 

, 'H- 1; is trot known. After st./.hbm' „nd"r •'-mlrew's 

daly, 'wJicre they stxm won for th»Miise]ve< *i iih-'h r”V . h^ iiroihcrs wvnt to 

adopting Clauds for his model, whil.' In^i'cn .'i'll 'i ',, .T"f'' iundse.ipes, 

><>r.e,„, and in so careful a n.alnK^timrthe nie 7 , 'l'-',;" " i""*''' i^'me 

dohri s ]a,ndsca])es a.re characteri/i^d Itv Mi'll; • htokul }j|v(‘ tii(. uoi’k oj ooc heial 

‘mlgM truVidulness ,0 m,tur7 evil he ihmnwf*' "*' '’i-' -i 'i'--. 

kUJ-nwi m some of his iu^^t picfmvs s(> cwn'iVd * t Vp, ^^>'‘''‘’7 hr- didiio 

omT ' . 8™’“' and lirinn- ;i(;|, prices w| , w r‘l '"■ '■'« 

11 the brother was aecidenlally ,W. i, ,7 ir "'‘‘‘"''I sal''. Cne 

lo™ ah y,;,,; ;;i’u.;.wa;:i 

fi eon.siderabie nunilior Jf ‘'Hginally a linnilile eof!.;./!. bn, i„„ p . 

n.shod, uneon,f,-7a !c i-'d-.ilarlv applied i,, I,a„.| ' 

cipally eoiKined to tlie ea'sicrn '.n ,,ms m-servaiim Thmiyl, liod.ies are' orin 

over a much wider nr7 7l,e'bot,?i'73 have'.;;;^! 

eitiiei under tile same roof iLs tlip si-ib'o’ ei. r? ■ 1 ’' ai'i'ig. oi inoderu limes i-. '.iii"(ied ■ 

7fr «''»o contents an,. invaVbUv , i'FI'ef'..;! '''''”'1'^' 

the iuriiishings are of an unmvitiii.. 7, 'e of inna.ie.s 

roughly manufactured laldo. a fe'w !o .Fsio^ reimi.sive el.araeler. One 

iiuiiks. afew ‘Cv long stools, a eiiair or two, a imml.er of virtual 
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l3ufliK‘ often acquire l)oorIs;li and s<'»iiictimcs immoral habits. Public nioralist.s decry 
ti'c bolide eeheincnUy. Tiie nien lUcniPclvcs do not raise their Yoice loudly, if at all, 
araiiiM, it; ao.d souie inlhauitial runners i^anioug'st whom was the laic Mr/l^I‘ Combi e) 
seem to ]•(‘^ra^d it, if an evil, as a necessary one, in present circiinisbinces. The hands 
ot Irisli and liigbland ie.inales living together in the e. Ixvtluan cottages, ma}- he ranked 
ai”. ])ol!yeites, iuhI (h) not strengtlien the argument for the general system . '"Tlioiigh the 
boOiie syste33i is only one of sevend foul blots on the agricultural escutcheon affecting 
tiie laborers,^ it is rihnifdshing, as farm cottages iiicreaseyand must soon, under the pres- 
jaire oi public opdnioii and the growing desire for social elevation, be reduced to a min- 
imum. If not entirely abolished. V / 

BOTHMA5 tiiC name formerly giycTi to a country of northern Europe, extending along 
tiie e. jViid w. shores (if the gulf of "Bothnia (q.v.), the eastern portion now being cone 
}>rised in Finland, (q.v,), and the western fiU'ming the Swedish governments of Piteaaud 
Lhnea. 

BOTHNIA, Gulf OF, the part of the Baltic sea 'wliicli lies to the n. of the isle of Aland, 
luivjfig on its easiern s]i{ir(3 Finland, on the •western, Sweden and Lapland, with Tornea 
for its northern limit. It extends 'from lat. 60" to 66" n., and long. 17" to 25" i>5' c., its 
grealest Jeugni lying about 400 m., and its average breadtii 100 m. Its depth varies 
from 20 to 50 fathoiiis, but both along its shores, and in the middle, are many small 
islands, Band-banks, rocks, and-cliiTs, called which render the navigation dlllicuU; 

though on the w'hole it is less dangerous than other pwts of the Baitic,"and has many 
good iumbors. The rivers which fall into this gulf, both from Swa-den aiid Finland, are 
numerous; and the -waters of the gulf itself are but slightly salt. Inwinteiyit is usually 
m) hard fi'(,3zen that it can be crossed by sledges. 

EOTHEIOCEPH'ALUS (Gr. hothrlon, a little pit, m^ cephale, alieaci;, agenus of intestinal 
worms, belonging to the onlerof aiMtl’imms (q.v.), and included, until recently, in the 
genus (tupe-w’orm, q.v). The head in this genus is not furnished with four suck- 
ing disks, as in the true tape-'worins, but with two lateral longitudinal hollows, which 
seem to serve only for adhesion liy means of a partial vacuum, and to have nothing to do 
with nutrition. Nourishmeiit is Indeed supposed to be obtained entirely by the Imbib 
ing of tiuids through the entire Icngtii of the worm; and whilst tliis process of imbibing 
takes place, there is also an exudation — as exosmose accompanies endosHiose (q.v.) in the 
roots of ].)lants — of peculiar oleaginous drops, which may probably he in part the cause 
of the injurious ellects produced by these worms upon the liealtli of the animals infested 
by them. Tlie species of B. are very abundant in i:)redace(His iishes, and occur more 
sparingly in hsh-eating birds; the immature and sexless young being found in fishes and 
inferior aquatic animals, either in pecailiar cysts, or in the intestinal canal. Stiekle- 
Irrcks are often seen distended to an unusual size by a species of B. which lies free in 
the cavity of the abdomen; but in the stickleback its joints and sexual organs always 
remain undeveloped; it is only when the stickleback has been digested in a bird’s stom- 
ach, that the B., released, andtiruUng itself at lust in suitable circumstances, ac(.|uires its 
mature form, becoming an inhabitant of the bird’s intestines. Only one species of B. 
occurs in- man, B, lotus, wliieii is at once distinguished from the common tape-\vorm by 
tlie didureait form of its segments, but has been often confounded with another species 
of tape-worm, under the name of broad tape-worm. The segments are much broader 
than they a, re long, and each contains organs of reproduction. The worm is strictly 
and ’'ogynous. It is scarcely known in Britain, hut is of frequent occurrence in some 
pails of Europe, and sometimes attains a length of 15 ft. or upv.uirds; and a coil of these 
woinis is not unfrequentiy expelled at once from the patient. The Ik is, liowever, much 
more easily expelled tliau the true tape-worms. The sanui means are employed. The 
geographical distribution of this worm, which is most frequent in low marshy countries, 
has h-.'l tO the conjecture, that its youngest brood maj^ inhahit some of the smallest 
aquatic <immals, and that ifc may liiid its way into human beings by their eating salads, 
fruit which g.mws near the ground, or the like. 

BOTH WELL, a CO. in Ontario, Canada, on lake Erie and St. Clair river; traversed 
by tlie Great Weste/n railway; 547 sq.m,; pop. ’71, 20,701. Petroleum is cue of the 
chief productions. 

BOTHWEIL, a small village in Botlnvell parish, in Lanarksliire, on the right bank of 
the Clyde, 8 m. e.s.e. of Ghisgow. The river is here crossed by the celebrated bridge, 
the place of the bloody eaconnter between the Covenanters and Monmoiitli in 1670, 
when the former wane clefealed Near the village are the magniticent Norman ruins of 
Both well castle, at the foot (,f wduch the Clyde washes the fine scenery of Bothwell 
bank,” celebrated in Scottish song. Pop. ’71, 1209. 

BOTHWELI, James Hicpbukis, fourth earl of, was h. about 1526. On his father’s 
death in 1556, he succeeded to tlurgteat inherit aiice which made the earl of Bothwell 
the most powerful noble in the s, of Scotland. At first, he opposed the reformation 
party, hut on their aecessioii to power he easilj’^ changed his politics; and, in 1561, 
formed one of the deputation of lords sent to convey the youthful, queen of Scotland 
to her kingdom. He was shortly after made a privy-councilor; but his violence and 
misconduct soon became intolerable, and he was ordered to quit Edinburgh. In Mar.* 
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earl of Arran were commiMcd to the ca';(;Ie for r-onsnirinrr tn *. 
B. made his escape, was recaptured at Holy isltuid il'Hiihoi fi'io 
sailed to I* ranee. He speedily returned, but iiiidinn' Moray Ho-U' I’v lif’ ^ 
for the continent Hot ap paring at his trial heyas iuthwed" iVr*- 
queen smarnago with Haruley, lie" re-iippeured, and iiavin.r st‘ron<dV .„u’ ’d i“ ' 
if (V “d_his party, fwas sudilclnly reslo.vd io ifeoi', ;ui?i ta’-n ] f ‘ Pnf 

wv.nndpf o *' ® performing a judicial lour iu Liddc.sdalc, lie was -riM,’' ?] i 

wounded, ,. lid the queen manifested her interest in his daii"vr hv ridiiii,- .'i ^ 


oametothe-iitMr™ 

after, lie earned tlie.swmrd of state before the oueeii al flic onVein',- , r 'r “''■5''^ 

■|§ifef2S“S“ 

BOTon^r”*''" 

whfSrs CAs '■«*. 

pus, and troublesome to the government Tlfv lu'ave liut trcaclier- 

block of wood in the lower iiV foffnf 'the ft ^ "■• ariiig a 

the jaw; ttoy also wear giSit'^omlmr'l-aan^ “ j' "fP -’k'lrrto 

1. S5o? «< "«* ti« 

'iS? S,£3'"“fi t'"' "■"■■ ’«! 

an important fair. : : ■ ^ oiunchcii and sjnugogues, and is tiie scat of 


r > '*** ptv/uiiuxatv lin 

tamed by lustoricai evidence 

TennenCin his work on Ceylon, m.bMief In oh" "’“I 

tree was tlion really the wonderful aoe of 2147''veViN- f f 'iui! the 

dav »<■ dilfereut dales, as 183 \ d ' <‘'‘<'UinentH 

Uciy. This trcfi iq +i i?, ' .1 : A.D., and so on to jh<^ prest nt 


l>y BudeuS’ Hjtidusfmi, greafiy venerated 

tree is a favorite liaunt of tlie lac insf t miTf ? ef t ‘ ‘''fl ''■•t<''>t<'liouc. The 

gathered from llie branches. There is' a T’ T’ in f'! fidoring inaflcris 

planted nearly tlireq centuries tefof our era 


Bated rwhs (im altered frondf 2-valved wlthoiif m" f ’’"'"f f'"® « P”>- 

mg transversely. The only British snecipf « Aif.V, vf 

frequent in mountain%asture hf n„t £,nn^ " IKlIe piaiil, prettv 

Biore wirthy of notice is B t%«Z of f to any partieu hir use. ^ A species 

^maikable. ftaboundsininanvpartso'ftiiesootlierr disiriiuilioii is verv 

Mexico etc,, in Australia, in soiwmr U rf xi.”' ’"'■■mtaiii.sof 


HU|)p(ihcd was 


(or ficed 



•eiucloes. 


plants' <■oulmollh-%™l'lt,f^}io^c containing mnnj’- of the 

«y.YV/,oMseaFTO(,i,of i.;^^^^^ ('J-T' % Plant, consist of a 

colis, ^^■Uh shoots of iho sa.n.MiV, n ^ V' composed of rows of 

atlhoii- cxtremilv. 8(iin(' of them .,itVcf//£ 1'**® 

111(1 cotton, in daiiip places t'.r, do?..;,! It ^ tibers of vegetable fabrics, such as linen 
fomul on livina- ani.mu >,?,? ? Pl«.”ls, deijaying fruit, etc. Some are 

sli!! uiLscIlIed, 'riUhou>.-ii the nmln hPb ? 4 Preciously diseased or not is a question 
only tt ln.ro there is a re ?h- d? •' Vi «iat. they make their appearance 

Artn,..,rk(il,les .cl.; fl 

wotiir Uo'c.-A section of the tt.,? “ *¥ Muscaudine (q.y.), or Si£k- 

Komc bolanist.s h-ivc end(-i\")r(ti particular interest, and whicii 

which grow (,.n,m! lr!rnl- ve?-!.ml)!?fe •“'Pccios 

tli„( loose ccll.s of the under sKh' Of tiu.’l”?!,?',., .1?“ ot tue creep among 

the stomata (.see Luavfs - ijid Stom I-;!?''' at' tiP *iicir fertile shoots through 
to purlicuhir .d n ? as Z' 

tiie subject (If ?r«a??t in ?re^ of all' the specie.., 

some ohLrver.s anion;- whom i’s’snmoti ??!“ disease bemg confidently ascribed to it by 
living botanist s .?thk-d re,l!fe?- ??! 1 f ^wlreley, and the opinion of no 

tlioseionee; but ilr BctmTw bine ^ ^”'*ret-h of 

of the leaves aJid hanhn i? he ?? '? - .? ''‘'''y guardedly. “ The decay 

infisiunx; mid its appearince ! ! •!?? ??!“' “ duo to botrytm 

iiir, makes it at Ie-i..f m-r?]?. t ‘'‘ ‘■"‘t dkeased tissues ot thetuber.s, when exposed to the 
rain, which in m-inv in'mncM hl^ “ ® connection with that dealnictivc mui- 
eases 'j’he mohr nmv iv? tT.! ’ '‘*r Wear alone, imt accompanied by other dis- 

leave;., nn'r « (n (I ?“,n ‘ ?hf rojmd Uio edge's of the brown spots on the 

Mfwton’s Vw,' . 7 - !- -V ^ on which it was developed.” (Xxt Ihtmtu in 

feodin?unon the , ^5.^®, destruction results not only from tlie fungus 

and alfth , !•(;?!( obstructing the elaboration of the 

whole subiL'.t of 'dm nmm fnl ® *'‘*cf,P'fce at tlie surface of the leal— Thi 

They are indeed ^ «ee?i to iuugi of this kind is involved in great obscurity. 

d(Hdjtfuinu!stioii is bf?w‘?ho?l (ot spores) in great abundance, but the 

the surface of the lo'-if lo which ^ plac(3 where they are to grow, whether from 
tlicm. or. a.s51r. Berkcliey thinks, frmutito 

lb.).); ; r^M rf,. & Mamn de Savoie (Par. 1808); 

Cfcitnletoto fP?? lf’% His mpic fioem m twelve books, 11 CamiUo o X,L 

hxJihna (Vltalia^d^dim 'nl 1814 (P-?f 1^4)“ whmh b?s “t?®* '‘''“Hes are 

Isl "SI #f pisSSHS 

tbo^preeifdin^;? ariilunologist and traveler, the .son of 

zoological collision, wl^f wll'iSi he ret S to“cairote'l8?S ^ 

tophi"? Ih k?U?mi 0 ,- 1 '”? toMoS anf ai 





iSotticlicad, 


Hons on the extremely difTicnU subject of tlic cuncilorm vu'li’u\r of the As-Mlans, 
^vhieli afterwards appealed as a sepanile publica lion under tlie tith', J/oy^o, yv.s {.Vi 
V Keriture 1648). The Frciudi g\>\'erni.iejii. took up {Iff n.Mp 

ter vfaniily; a })i'acticed drauaiilMiLari was seat out for tiic* pinpoM- uf lualjiii*' skfifhcMi 
upon iJie spot of the sciili)ture.s on alalnuster, so ai t to Inli^ to ainl jt roiujrd, -inn 

of learned men was appointed, for the purpcKsc of coiulueting' iln‘ puhlicjUiou of a man-- 
uificeut arciueological work, ivhicli shortly al'lcrwards apjyearod undor the .speeifd sipnu-- 


iiitendenee of Jh Idmseif, with the ViiW, 'MoiUhnoit de AVAA'c, e.Vvf //>■/*/ ,/ 
Botfa, iH-caure etclnt^rne par Flcmdin (Bav. 1849~oh). In 1846, lie puhll.'-hed Hr' 
imm (l/xou f erics d Khorsaheut In 1846, B. ivas appoitilcd eon.'-ul at 4(’]’iiy.!( 
in 1857 at Tripoli. He returned to Prance in 1868, and diftl at do'le'rt 


y.iy 

and 

luair 


Poissy, in 1870. Although in rcsulis B. was iur exc'oc'dc d liy 1-ayaol 

dh'V-)^ yt-t he certainly doaerves the praise of having laid the lomn.hitiuii of Assyrian 
archmoiogy. See As&weia. 

BOTTA, Ytnceezo, PH. D., b, 1818, in Piedmont; profc'ssor of ])liiPanp]iy hi Tuiin, 
and in 1840 a laeinber of the iSardiniau parliament. He ctinie h) tin,; I'nil.isi tSiaies y*v- 
eral years ago, and became professor of the Italian language and iitarnniri; in oh'w ^haic 
university. ' lie i.s the author of The America n (^Hcsttoa, Discourse oa (he Llje of (Dn.nt 
Cavour, Dante as a> Flnlor.nplter, Padnoi^ and tSittiesnuin, etc. 

EOTTABI, GiOYANKf, a le.arned Italian prelate, was _b. at Plonnu e, Jan., 15, tttSO, 
He studied ancient literature and eloquence under Biscioni, fuui suie*equ<‘iitly appii^'d 
himself to nndhematics, philosophy, and theology. He sooii oht,;incd a grrru n'pulalion 
for the delicacy and purity of his stylo. Tlie Della Cruse;! ae-.uiemy intru"{!‘d jiiiii wijh 
the care of a new impression of its famous dietioiciiy, 4'his eMf(msive work ori unusi 
B. and his collaborateurs several years, and ])rov(‘d (»!' cxlroiia^ '’sn-vice It; ihi* Indian huu 
giiage. In 1730, he wxiit to Bonie, where he wasnnide [jnn'e.-'fm* (if e.atli^'iasth -ai hi^lory 
iind of controversy in tljc college of La Sapnenza,. He also took part in ihi* labors of the 
geometer MaiifreUi, when the hitPar was engaged in drtta'niinijig ilu; lore! of ilui 'Fiber. 
Clement XIL appointed him librarian of the Vatican, and jhamdiet XI V. e.ujon of 
8anta Maria Transleverinc. He died at Borne. 3d June, 1 Ho. Tlie works of v, ideh B. 
was either the author or editor are very numerous; th<! priuekiai j.uh! Jiis eduiou of 
lYry/nVom the Mitican MS. ; IFis elaborate treatises on the c;Uacoirdjs of Come uiid (ui 
the Vatican; his DoY Mnseo Capualino; and Iris dissertaliuns on Hanle, Boeea.(;eio, and 

Li^T- 

iiOTTGEB, or Bottcitmu, or Bottiokr, Jotr. PtnEom, by w]}{>m the art of porcilain 
manufacture was \cry much improved in Germany in the beginning tU’ last { euluiv, wa.s 
b. in 1681 or 1682 at Schleiz, in the territory of Bcuss. His father was tua-hn-Pf dm 
niint at Magdeburg ami at Schleiz. He w'as apprenticed to an aoobiecjuy in Berlin, hut 
became an euihiisiast in the search for the phi[o.s()’ph{n*’s i-tone, lor whieh ii<‘ nejrhs led 
everything' else, thertihy involving liimscdf in intmy dihuntifie.*, ami lueurriug thedi',- 
lileasure of the autliori ties, so that he w’as ohligcal lo lice I'rfun Berlin, to (^H■ape the risk 
of being punished as an adept. He fonnd protectors and patrons m lim ('ourto! Bsuxotiy, 
and received huge siims to enable him to prosecute his expt rinnmts in alehemy, Disa|)' 
pointmeiit ensuing, as lie did not succeed in making gohl, la* was called tipo'u to revt al 
Ids seend, in w’riting, and handed in a immnseript fuii of mystical ncnsen''e,l)ui In wijjeli 
he ex]>rcssed liimseif with the air of one oonqtlelely master of hissubjeet. ddn* king, 
IioW('ver, was dissatisHed with this production, of vCnieh iu; ap]u‘c<'ia(e<i the worthless' 
ness, and remlily conseuhal lo a request of the ccjunt of 'i'seliirnijauu'n. wluf «Ie*lred to 
avail himself of the skill whieli he believed B. re.'dly to po.ssess, for ex]H-ri!nents upon 
clays, witli a view lo the maniifaeture of poreelain.' B. was compelled., aeconlingiy, to 
ent{*r upon tli(*se exj)eriments, of which the ceiiBrated Meissen (q.v.) noreelain wa.s the 
r(‘su]t. See Potteuy. Ihu as a security against tlu- nuelalion ol thelirt of makintr it, 
in and his assistants were treated as prisoners, and whim S,j\oiiy \W!s invaded by Charles 
XII. of Bw'eden in 1706, they were secavtiy reniovc'd fonn Dnslhm to Kbnigstehi. Ills 
siKJcess wais, liovvever, rewarded with large presents, which la; soon squundcred. He 
died on 13tii iMar,, .1719, 

BO ri'IPEL'LT, 8 axt)ro (for Alksrakdeo), 1). 1417: a Plonmtine painter, called one 
of tlie most original and faseinatiifg of that school He was the son of Mari.ano Fihpi'pl 
but took the name B, from a goldsmith with whom he servfsl when a ]>f»v. Prom the 
goldsmith he went to study under tlie painter Bi])po Lippi, after whose d(‘a‘th he worku'd 
independently. All of B.’s creations are colored with an cxpre.ssion (4‘ eager ami wistful 
melancholy, of which it is hsird to penetrate the* sense, mul irnpossihlt^ tov-awpo ihespiJl 
He was an arti.st of immense invimtion and great industry. In color B. wms neli and 
fanciful, often ttsing gold to enrich the ligliks on hair, tisjaies, and foliage with exquisite 
effect, and no one ever painted flowers with movf^ insjnrcd alfeeti{>n'. The date of hia 
death is unknown, 

B0TTIGEB, Ivarxj Atjuttst, one of the most erudite and llioughiH!] nrehmologists oi 
Germany, wash. 8th June. 1760, at Beichenbnch, in 8ax(!ny. He studied at r.eipsie. In 
1<91, chic^fly thro\igh the influence of Herder. h(‘ w;isa])poinied director of the <>’Vfnnasium 
md coBsistorial coimcilor at Weimar. Here he enjoyed the stimulating society of 




Botta. 

BiJttlelieatL. 
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"nvV' W “rti’dty at this period wa^! 

Jiolicrs, e1<*., tor rile UhirDiehic 7vlnr^a ''V of reviews, i)jogra}il)ie:- 1 

beo-nn to <ielV.er to OresdoM, ^.heie iie 

of these WDs: ]7,ro,i.rL on antiquities and art. The result 

vl;//A/er,v (fj'in. 1,S()8)* 77/^- Coflciiona of 

luvtMiio!, oi^; 1 ih re dt f 

hp'v <M.ii„u a ;foin!m ,n4-riaof _ 1 ),: " ‘l!*; Inuiily of Aidobn.udini. 

(Dn'-,dc.u. l.iiJj; mid the {nilf 

0)1 tjte 1) I'oKiloiii Golfer)/ of 4 )T)iv \ui ' ' h Cl \ -to ldj.4, tippeaieil iiis 

M>Hh,Uii;,;>! dA' (>lc ('Lin -lid 1“=* -^'I'liHIixi. or <4 

exquisite workiuaixsliii) of ahibastcT ^ je.ost elegant lonn and 

“‘'7'’"''-'''^ “ ':-f boUllvoya^L in the LhuUic 

.lo i 1 tile Uuiuerous cases tliat bud occiii’iid"' The time which 

tL.pw.s lii'tn ceil liie Iminomng ot the bottle from the Mliiii and Uie fhidhio- if on 'sliore oi’ 
picking up by some other .hii), Inis varied from a fetv davs to LtuBl! £lL \v^ 

ofur I'f ‘bw m. to SOOO miles. 

tV,,t ' '“ r ‘ , curved line followed by the bottle, litlle or iiolliiiiv is known ■ 

but some arc bebeyed to iuive exceeded SOOO miki. The B. (’. l,as if L irBriiled and 
ic-ciig.taM.‘(l irom tune to tiiuc, aud i>uhlished in tlie Isauticaj jUIaqarhiP' it is inarhcd liv 

i;Ll!nd lonj' Of tSdiS“'’ ‘'i' to Ibe 

EOT,TIE-0LASS. See Glass, 

a hcttle, a sreiiiis of plants of the 
iialuuL Older cueuj^hihimt) {(i.yx nearly allied to the gourd (q! v.) o-eniis (eetv/y77f^d in 

thenf L the ino'st; marked 'distinct.ioiis lieUutcni 

tluni is the \{;i} tuiuid border ot the seeds of the bottle-gourds, which have also all the 
mithers siqiarate, and have white tlowers, whilst those of the gourds proiier are vellow.^ 
i he (.’.0 nun on bottl«>gourd, or false ealnhasli {fitge);arki rvlf/aruf), is a native of India 
but IS now common almosl. everywliere in wium climates.' It is a climbing muskw 
m.'cnti'd annual, clotlieo with sott down, liaving its flowers in clusters, ami a laro-e fruit 
iroin 1 to oven h It in longtli which is usually shaped like a. bottle, an urn, oA club' 

I he fruit has a hard rmd, and wlnm the pulp is removed, and the rind dried it is used 
211 many countries lor holding vrater, and is generally called a cohdaxh (q’.v.). Tiie 
fiottie-.gimrd, ni its wihl^ state, is very hitter and poisonous, and even in cuItiWtion 
some ot Its varieties exhihif not ;i little of the Mtteniess and purgative properties of colo- 
cyiith ((|.v.). Other varieties, however, have a cooling edible'pulp. This is most per' 
lectlv the case, in gmieral, with those which attain the greatest luxuriance, TJie hottle- 
gourd appears to have been inti'oduecd into Europe about tlie close of the Kith e., but it 
rejpiires tor its ad vantageous cultivation a warmer climate than that of any jmitof Britain 
■where; although it succeeds well enough on a hotbed, it is chiefly-known as an obiect of 
cnriositv. It is, however, much cultivated in w’armer countries as an esi-ident/and is 
an i!n])ortant article of food to tJie poorer Arabs, who boll it with vinegar, or make a 
pudding of It in its own rind with rice and meat. 

Another species, L. lilololatrim, is a saered plant of the Hindus, much employed in 
their religious ceremonies. 

BOTTLEHEAB (synon. Boiflemm, Boffle^icacJed WhaU, Boffle-maed Wlifde or Beaked 
Whak\ a cetaceous animal occasionally hut rarely met with on the British coasts, and 
on tliose of the continent ot Europe. It was until recently placed in the genus delplrk 
m.s by naturalists, and is still ranked among , the or dolphin (q v ) family 

wLfS? characters appear to make it a connecting-link between them and the 

from H n A A ^cw gcuus, h/pmddon (the. name of which is derived 

from tue Greek, and refers to the peculiarities of the dentition), has been erected for it; 


Bo'ttle-Bos©,. ■ 

Bo uclies-d tt-iriione* 
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severalspecific names Lave been nflopbid br flifferent ititbors rr 
tbe iucT(l-e ol-'.limeubv 

bsi b/«nn,‘^ t'lei'e IS only one Siiecies fo wbicli tlsev cfi.nJU'j, ■'('i,' V>' 

tim rltrf I* [H'odueed into a bonk, as in the duipbiiis; llic beak is'shfri -'T.’,. Ji 
tlie lorolioad rises suddenly from tbe beak, and is nmiarloti dA-. i ' 

^^hicb IS owing to large bony crests rising over tlio bones of ib! ‘ inmu o ov" f 

mnr.r? *''i° and are situated in tlie forp-])art of tlie lo i vr i-i'lv' 'r, ’ -o l T » 

niuch oiivoloped by the soft pmte and sonietiiiies coninletelv biddi-i m. '.'' . ‘ 

palate aiid upper jaw are furnished with lilllo hard points dr tiii.ei-i'cs' ii‘oi'r,i . o! '< 
HU inch m wliich, however, have iK-en douhtlinly reoa'iltal' a' a ] * 'ul 

teeth and by Cuvior as rudimentary vestiges <if ulialebeni f itciv i/m J- ’ !i r- ‘1 
small in proportion to the size of the aninia] and idact-d bnahrr h-/ i * ’ V 

wauls.^ ihe skin is smooth and idossy, of a blat'kisli i(M<j nn ! oack- 

ofXmS: “ uie-be)if/'X irnim::;!;;;;*i;.;dr;S 

the mouL^of S“"oi{^ was^Xft^ttXTT'''^^' 

-••uri’it. t;;obr.ll':u ‘:,dl::d;:;'!5 

«prcins ..r dolphin (cpv.X 

InhEn/tfX^f aZS W,m. a oetaceoua 

fnhabiUnlthe^il^rrS. “ ‘o of'dolld'dnT'd!',^^^^ 

BO rrLETREE, Stercullif, ''nineniTii^ a native n-*-' i i* 
expansion between the ground and the bninclies*"fr' 3'5';‘e<Hor cTc-af. globular 

a trunk in tlie shape of an ordinary bottle tlip Hm/’ roc.ks, for 

toms,” or in ‘•British botioms-” in wl i a V,. t i ^ ''“M'fted m iVm ign boi- 
. A “full ship,” or a ‘‘ftd B ” de Le^^^ ■‘’'"T ^'-iioi;' .sit j . 

to allow pe stowage of a la.^' tiXnt'’'„f A V «« 

B., mphes a fiipiicity for speed ui'-iui.aidt,st. A sharp snip, or a “.sharp 

s,-;f;’S‘ '*y£g»,p« “ »«» s;“ r'rl;" “r "«<* “ 

BOTT()\r TTP\q^ i-iv . , ou/j, etc., !K)!tr)niC(l 

tatiou or decomj)osiiioii''oVraanuie ^tTn 'bwpXw-'' ' f'' y'‘-V"y!'ts B-oiri fbo fennen- 

ss 


the port or\le:, in ^ in XS 

ff.n!."!'*'.’'''.'; '"'‘Oiint of which cleoendsdn fl,/,.‘. 01 "''^; A'^' ercdiif.r exacts a 


h.te.st is prefiiS^aTo TpSu. S'ie't; f? "’■''T ■•'•--1 ■ ll“ 

Shiih and 1.1 all c»se.s neclssity aiime lAdZ co iidi Un of 'ti:;'. «.« 

ouch, generally, is tlie laxv nf <d the contract. 

tiiat tlm said “V® “ett‘purchaser,“nlL,s "‘f •''n'l 

«‘-«<ii'<'«o^thrs,!li,'.r.“ sde 

declares hills of sale, rnoiXgcs” hypoth'oA/ions ttongre.ss (.Tulv 29 18.10) 
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.811 . Bottle -noFie. 

. . BoiiclieS“d,u-rIioii6« 

on any vesr^ol, cron ted during her vnvnrrn 

repuir oreuuDIe su(;h v«.«sci to iM-os(*c.Ut“u vm-o w uintoruils noros-'-ary to 

way afl-ooto,! Ijy tlie rirovisiou of t , 't 1? a s '. '" ’ iu any 

oi !i boltomry bond for lludr waires hi the vov- l-e in ‘'ll' '”i'‘ 

or 111 any sui;se(iu(‘iit vovn<‘'o- imd the ownpr^"'— ^ horiuniry w.-is mfurred, 
^vaycs. ir the holder of U e ;,t n-r ^ n^‘"? id*er.unally liuhio for Koainen s 

liHs a ri.a-ht to coinpHisJdhm lien, he 

iii>oii tho|)rocc(ids of the ship for Jiis reimbiir.^inent 

BOT.TS,.. John Minor 1809-fih* tv ihv v to,.. r v... . 

ginia Jegislaturo in ISSs/and sever ,] ah® to the Tir- 

w hero, wKii Henry Ci, IV, he snmior'e.l ti, .‘on-'.h f"''* V- ’ • .to Congress, 

Wlifn pre,sident Vyler loft the nlrlv (lint ni of iml.lio lands, etc. 

persmnll Men.l. lie op, o.f ] f '/f a lon.g-liiue 

rebellion. When that ef ied ihC, ..-.V t...s l.iuhtid to the lunon thi-ou.ehont tl,« 

no Gnat J^^“tsou Davis's hail. He published 

alxiut y3^nfi,"i.?°Ke,d' 'h rwVbinPl'T’’'''''^ trading t of the Austrian Tyrol, 
sliviunsof puru water are'condiu’hed streets aiui arr-ades; luid 

It is protected from th- iimnd^ di ou-u the priiicii>al tiioroiighihrcs, :n little canals. 
waliihont 2 m i o nimmtaiii-hnTonL in the vicinity by a stromr 

int(Ts,t^wfbf the^Sellh'p tlopartiueiu of Xord, 13 in. s.o. of Donai 

beot-Lot, and in i-cfliiilig Kdt.^^'' ’ ^ ^ ongaS'od m extracting sugar from 

an<f?fter^,^’lvW^l?'*’ •^t'cnoh paintorof great note in his day, was b. at Pari.s iirl704 
Aft/.r<hnf,l '“'h'-’ ^fttoois lo Uloinc, lie went to l&nie to prosecute liis art’ 

Attfi n short, re, SKlence there, ho returned to Paks and on the de'Si, f \hnlno 

i f • panUinn;, on account of the amoroiw cleimctm' nf 

hirn^ ■U Msd?atlfirmnh^'‘‘’''*''‘^f^ subjects were also great favhitoswitb 

“ hr tC “ "'as director of tlie French academy. 

a ,HSSv'^Serwnh^ clergyman who came to Virginia us 

rUhlnliml. Li V Vv rh ‘cok orders and was a rector in Maryland in.st before tbe 

Epsom ile %’hlh'hed return to England, where he became vicar of 

MJwm. XiL puhlLdiecl A iicte of the OauBes and Ganseqae/ ms of the Amermf/i Bemht^ 

a“d a «/ Mrc/atic aaeZ jlVds. 

^ 1 (Sikur de Bouciibkville), b. France, IG‘23 d. Canada 1717- 

a pioneer and Huron vaterpreter who came to America in 1G83 and was enf'''af>’ed in tin' 

s-v^oi's Sn-ssi •* grs s-Sj ,t.Tu.“n"SS .ivs'S'E 

sr “■ s— “VS 

BOLCHER DE CREVECCRUR PERTHES, Jao<^xt.es, 17S8~186S* a Frcncli arcli^e 

fte^Intho. of' >>y ““ <liplo.n„<,ic'errandr He 

the authoi of a comedy, several tragedies, articles in favor of free trade <'tc and 

Was president of the society of emulation at Abbeville. He collected Roman and Celtic 
fn'vu 1 -®’ P'W«'"P: t'> tlie government, and .ganied mucli celebrity 

ogical di.seovones and by Iiis work 0,t. rtc Creation. He wrote also on primithe indus- 
o?The hnaofnati^^^^^ antiquities and stone implements, besides various works 

• a department in the s.e. of France, formerly a part of Provenee 

i,s situated at the mouth of the Rhone, in lat. 48" 10' to 43" ,%'n , an l lopf 4" 3' t o ^ 4^ 
east. It has an area of 1970 .sq.m., and a pop., in '76, of 1^6,379. ir'is dividh into 
thieo anondiasements— Marspille.s, Aix, and Arle,s— whioli are subdivided into n cantons 
wpLi^® communes, riirough llie northern and eastern districts, the inaritimhAlps 
PtlfrlP^'T ridges southward, slope gently down to tlie ba.sin oVthe 

Rhone. Towards tlie sea shore, there are several plains of consideralile evtent Ahnni 

tlie 'oSer haR under eultivn,tiqn; heks, omw 

the othei halt.^ The JHipne— winch between Arles and the sea separates into several 

^ hh'’ Carmrffve—aud its affluent the Durance are 

the pimcipal rivers, 1 he department is intersected by several emials of importance ' 


Boiicicatilt.' ■ 
Bougaisi'^ille# 
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tlio siqiicduct to convey the water from the Durance to ^rarscine?! rnieot^ the J5ie8;tf‘xtcn - 
tiive workti of the kind in existence^ Inung no less than Td m. lung, inuliutii g io m, (»;■ 
tunneling. The lie tie la Oamar(/ue produces corn and rice, and ainiids pa'-tun* lor lagge 
mmihcrs of sheep and cattle. TheAdne, olive, and iniilberry also thrive iuye, and timlier 


tunneling. The lie tie la 6Vi//n://r.gwe produces corn and rice, and aisoids paeture lor laggxi 
mmiiiers of sheep and cattle. Tixe vine, olive, and iniilberry also thrive iuye, and timher 
is plentiful. The soil in some parts, however, is strongly impngnalcd witii ealL 11. o 
great plain of Crau, which extends along the eastern branch of th<‘ Idauie, i,- ^toiiv and 
arid, except in a few spots, where the vine and olive are .^ueccssrulty euiti\ ah d. j>r>hlcs 
the Etang de Berre (q.v.), there are numerous sait-iak<'s, couiniuiiicming \\ iih the -m liy 
natural or artiticial duumels. Marble, Ihuestoiic, and gypsum are ruumi in tiu' l!on<>!if ,s- 
dU'Uhone. Leather, hats, perfumes, soa]), olive-oil, vinegar, and chcmiiati piorreeis are 
manufactured; there arc extensive brand 3 ''distillenes, Miigar-rclinenes, and sait-vorks, 
and the ])roduce of wine is large. B, has an active commeri'c willi the Li'Vant, Alrii-a, 
Bpain, and the West Indies. 

BOtrCICAULT, DroN, dramatic author and actor, was b. at Dublin on the J?nh of 
Dec., 1853. He was brought up under the guardianship of Dr. !)iuijy(sius i aoliier, 
the well-known popular writer on science, and was {'ducaled at I’nlMr-ity culiogo. jj n- 
don. Jle produced his first dramatic work very early— be fun* Uv was ih \(auNo;(l. it 
was signally successful, and its success detenniiicd liis career, hiiis was J.v ■ /•- 

a nee. ll was first piTforined at Ooveiit Garden Iheater in ]\Iar., 1811 : ami il has evr / 
since remained a favorite with play-goers, both tbrouglioui Gnat Britain and in .Xna i a. 
Much of the success it inul in London must be ascribed to the admirable ai ting Oi 3tr, 
(hiarle.s Mathews; but it liad merits of its own suilh'imit to mcuic to it ilie lavomble 
verdict of the public. Tlio plot was slight, but ingenious; it aboumhd in t'Oiuii* situa- 
tions; the dialogue was brisk and sprightly; there was no hu'k of wit. and tlare-was 
perhaps somewhat too much of those filpp'ancies and ]il(‘a^ant inqai thu lu’cs which aver- 
age theater-goers prefer to wdt. Once emlairked in the (;ar( er id’ a tlay-uriler, B. pro 
diiced piece after piece in rapid succession, and great I}” iiicretocd the nputalion wijieh 
liis tirst attempt had brought him. Old Iliads and Yoaiaj iAvoPs, ./ao'e in tt Ma:i\ (\td> 
Up, IjiViH XL, and TI<e Commn Brotlun'wnYa anumg tlie mo.q popular of his earl)' 
works. Several of these are still stock pieces at our tlieaters; ami to phiy-go<-!'x tlte 
mere cnumeratioii of their names will show that ik di^tinguishul hin;>elf (quail) in 
coined)^ farce, and melodrama. When he went upon tlie ^tag(^ as he m on did, be ad'ded 
a high reputation as an actor to the reputation Ik- had previciusly ga:md a.s an ,Mjth(<r. 
From 1S53 till 1800 he was in America, winme his ])opnlar5lY was scarta-ly !e>s I lain it 
had been ill England. On his return to England in 3800, he j n-od uei d a*i the Adelphi 
theater, a play. The (Jolleeti Ihticn, \\\\iq\\ proved among the iniisl suem (jf modern 
times, and wbicli, if not the first of a new school, has at least supplied a new doei-ipfive 
name to our dramatic literature. The. Volleeji LV'/r?/. w as, liap]hly enough, doM-iihed as 
a “sensation drama.;” its inbavst depended largidy upon seeiu-rsq n.undy iipam ^^^u1ling 
incuicnis and astounding stage-effects. It was not a high kind'or wm-k, or til to siaiid 
the tests of a good dramatic piece, as nobody knew better than the author; bur il .“Ulletl 
the publh; taste, and the autiior made a fortune by it. It lias lieim ]’( rfouuod at ahmist 
every theater hi llKminikHl kingdom; it had a great run in America too; it v^as evi-u 
trans]ai{.*d into French, and brought out at the Amihgu theater at L’ari.'^. Mr. B. Mibs(.‘- 
qiiently protiueed at the Adel phi— of which lie was'for some time joint managm’' wiilt 
Mr. jJ. "WebstiT — another “sensation” drama. The Oiiowvji, the ])o]ml 5 iriiy ot uhicii 
wantonly inferior to that of 'The Colleen Pnarn, Having {juarnled w ith Welou-r, 
he, in 1863, opened a new theater in London, IJic Weslniim-.ter, eivcwtl on thq^ib-of 
what had been for generations known as Astley’s anqdiiiiientiT: bul this speeulalion 
turned out imrorUinate, and B. was ruined by it He afterwards ie-( stablisin d his for- 
tunes by neiv plays, lirought out at the iTinccss’s, the lioiborn, and oilier tlnater.s. in 
some of which he and his wife— form <Hy Miss Bobertson, a very pftpular Metres'— -toiik 
the leading ])arts. 'The Slmls of London, I hfintf Bend, A/ler J>arl\ and the Bhantihrati n 
have been the most pojiular of his recent works, ail of which art' of the ‘mnsMition” 
school, with wliieh, it may he said, he first 'familiailzi-d the publiia He has wrlttmi 
Ujiwuvds of 100 dramatic pieces; and in illustration of the fac-ility w ith which lie has 
composcal works wdiieh — all dialuctions mad(.' — are of eonsiih-rabit' iiK'rit, it may 1 h‘ said 
that lie lately stated to a royal commission that he would undertaki- to writi; plays for 
all the theaters in London. He is undoubtedly capable of writing better works \\nm any 
he luisyet written; but lie found the public taste bad, and instead of making thankless 
attempts at improving it, he has been content to gratify it; and in fact has helped to 
debauch it. As an actor, B, has abvays been popiilar, without attaining to high excel- 
lence in his vocation, lie wants some natural gifts, wilhout whicli a man cannot be a 
great actor; he has an immobile countenance, an in ditTercnt voice, and a loo artiticial 
manner. Any success he has had has been gained bv tlic soundness of his judgineniami 
his great cleverness. In 1876 he went to live in New York. 

BOUDIKOT, Eltas, i.l.d., 1740-1831; a descendant of the French Huguenots; b. 
Philadelphia, He practiced lawg and w'-as an early advocate of colonial lilierty. In 
1777, congress made him commissary-general of tlui prisoners, and in the same year he 
wxas chosem a tnember of congress, becoming ])resident thereof in 1783, and sign’mg ihe 
to'eaty of peace the next year in his offlciul capacity. Washington made him superin- 
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.. Boitgaiiivill©, ■ 

!v^sa’ln?fl«roriMnop?on^^ from public lifc. lie 

1.SI2. h,. vas a incmb, , f /./r cl In 

dlniali'rml’ "ir was o,t’‘l Oie ° 

ail Idir lcir5]laanrbvX"'^' 

mc®° h? wifi, P'^'/t-lifnce a relired conier). a lady’s small private apart- 
larly fashio.iiUile in b’raniard- Vmflh'l’l Inends. Boudoiis became ]>:mieii- 

IbVfinVllfoThflr.ivfli; 

to lun-e iu.r B., widehlvas 

^xsOO" EAEIK, ii villa o'tj of Al.a'eria, in the province of xlltners and 16 m «( of Alonprci 
l nl''"" "" ‘m' ’'"n to Biidab ami Oran/^ fl iias 

foi.aee„/r,,isios, a.ul lule Ail)f vlm ® 

disfh?ldff.f®’,.'f' '‘1 of, peer and marshal of France, one of the most 

and los.. vciy lapidly irom ouo rank to another. Under the <>Te;it C'onde Tnrcnne’ 

*te. fought with .listincHoniii'Qm-m A\ld 
I .-n ;,p I f uefenses ol iNamur m IdUo and of Liiiu in 1708, are famous Ti,e 
m e': .„ I r,il"“'' t^onduclcd iiy king Wiiiiam III. of England, coft the allifs 

',-,'i I '*''' .''•t'dOU meii; and althongu Ijouis XIV. sent to B. an order writlcii bv his own 
1. ml 1o! tin; surrender ot the place, yet lie did not surrender it until all the nieals of 
dehmso were ovliausted. After the defeat of Malpltiquef, lie led the Frenel nrinv s 
^ ’ seeinod ratlior a triumph tlitin tlie cousccpienc.e of a lostliattlo 

1 -rlifl’' ‘If ‘““i;';':'''® f 'I oPJisKt character. He dill at Rmtaiilbleau la 

at Lufliu.fil ^f;»’d“isdG, commonly styled tiieciievalicrdeBouflers, wash, 

cant of (he (n'Mori H.n'’'’- ‘m “"‘‘/'t/ ?® unirquis Bonliers-Kemienconrt, wlio wa.s 
li! ^ Stanislas, king of Poland, and ids mother was lono- one of the 

hug, itist oruanients ol tlie Polish court. He. liimself was esteemed one of the most 
ovm- ami agreeable men of bis time. He entered tlie Frcaita. n'dhU™.l:.c and wai 
n liv iw'll'ofw'^ Senegjii, in wiiioh eiipacity Iie had tlie merit of introducing 

‘ ^ U.smui to the colony. Alter hi.s return, he devoted hini«e]f to 

the in.i*;h, lileraUirc for wlik;h the time of Louies XY. was distimniished He cWmen 
a m Muber ot tiie national assendily in 17S9, in wliich lie dis, .laved sreai. r.n deratim 111 
Viilil ll'ul hr‘n“’‘r uftor tli.e iOtii of Aug., 1793, l.flWk 

hrl- liaflln ifh Prussia, and received the gift of a 

f V '■«'!«• to (istablrsh upon it a colony of French exiles. l-Iavimr 

In Ts i t he enm kiniseU, after the year 1800, entirely to lilcratnrc! 

Hllied ISth tin ' tc'r-'’^ T. '“tu tl‘e imttitute reorganized' liy Napoleon, 

dil i n! i.v h' n, i.’hkiy / •“ 9'' S';«’o . bears tlie following inscription, 

Ini' m ■' ,■ , /TC/A'S qnc p dors (My friends, lieiievo tlial I .sleep). A 

c iilection ot liH Wonts was imliiislied after Ids deatli (8 vo’a.. Par 181.7) His letters 
from owazerland deserve to lie i.articuUriy mentioned; and from this work an iilcaiiay 
be <>t fb(3 iimijihic (;h;u’a,eter and iuleilecUial liveliness of its author. ^ 

IDWIAmYILLE, a bay, i.sland, ami strait, so called from tbe French mxvio-.ator of 
the inn.c Oi.v.) a coiUcinporary of Fook.~l. B<n/, in Patajporda. on the n of the 
Mitu., o. ntlan'chaii, htMUi'* in. iat. 5:/ 25 s., and long. 70' Fi' xv.— 2. Mrud oiv* of tlc^ 
boamions, in the w. s-ction of Polynesia, sometimes distirngruislicd from tlie sectioii 
as M,.i(me.sia It i.s u.a.wcon hit. 5' CO' and 7^ .2' s., and in 'lonir. 155^ e , bciim i„nm - 
.'unoiis, well woodefi, and populous.-^C. 67mA, in the New Holwidcs, liavimc Mallieollo 
to Hie s e., and, D Hm n.w., ]->pirltu Santo, an islet of <J:> m. bv 20, whiem now am,r!> 
lii-nir drifted about the ocean in search of a southernmim 

one of tlie most famous navigators of France 
as the sou ot a notary, ami wa.s b. at Paris, tith Nov., 1729, studied tbere and attainei! 
^•cat prohciency both in languages and science. In 1754, im went as ^ 

Picmn enibass} to Londoin in ivo8, he acted as aide-de-camp to the mavouis of \Tnnt 
(ailm, to whoni the didcnse of Canada was intrusted. At thehead of a selec^t deta<*hme»H 
he burned an Pinglish 'doHlla; and through bis advice and example, a corps of 5000 Fr(‘nch 
I7f 1 ’’i! ^ r?’ M^^ceessfully withstood an English army of 24.000 men. In tbe campaV^-n 
of 1/61 m Germany, in- serv/ul with distinction. After the peace he entered the mival 
service, ni which lie soon signalized himself. After havirm- Iwn oblio’cd to o’ivo 
project which he had fonned of founding a settlement on tiuTFalkUmd islands, he unde v 
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mmmm. 


iiulundi'lji- 

>*, 'U'SH, Jtjui Kfuf|f(><| In 
pntU‘-‘.f-,r <,f hydroi^- 
' af Jlsniv _iii l7:fo. 
'/N/n*t'. Ili.i r<‘Sf‘n relics 
j<> add i() |J^^ i'jHnc: 
Sch'jiees, and ffrnjiiafcd 
. in* U’a 4 <'lh>>‘{“?j to pni- 
■ ni <>rd(T tri thi> mcaa- 
ds (‘firiipaidoas hufl to 
wa}’ lioiiic, iluriM 
sf‘(*niHis' luaadtihin) at 




Bonprlit. 

Bouilloa,^ 


Dec,, 17C0, to IClli Mar., ]7'09) ’nilli -i frio-ntA nr./i 
S the ^vorl.l ^v!,k■h llrd^mlh c'?/! 

1771 account of it in his iJacn -pUon tCun. \o(/a(ie autov. v ihi M^nulv (2 vols 

1 ai Gco.^-raphy and other branches of science were euricl'cri in- it n th >v ’ 

]iscoyene,s. in the North Americnn war, 11. coninwn.l m1 s' ve 1 . *• % , ‘ 

n t fo n^v “ut Dnr,h,. w^s nl;:,'!;: ' I, - ' i;:? 

ddn(f.,l ,' r outbreak of the revolution, Jie relinal fn.m indjlh s end/.; 

actotul him.sUf entirely to scientific pursuits, luid died lllst x^n". isil - .■ ^oivict, 

and p/i^Silo hfbili 'J*'' ^-'onUi of .July, 

■ers tlonirofrSte? tMr d//S,l7on^'Tu '“--k- 



only CAceptions to this o’cncral ride ]>p3no- ih^ J? . 7 • • wrilif-n, tlie 

years7JaJd7>n7drSiy ‘!'®, '' three 

finding favor for a few painlinga he wm t ?! oudo, f ,. " i' '1' ''‘'‘"'.“'.“I'. "“'I .'‘i'tnr 

touGLMt. a fortified ce.i.^,v,.i :„ ,i.. . . _ . 


TlOf-mr T 1 ; seuenuiy eon.snlered his he,4 ueidevenumt. 

.o™7K“5 : 5s?SpLtf^1,.tSi7 

built walls around it andS7t D.'n.seri 

liimtes/nis nh^x:::^ 


iiuu iiien- own warelionses and clmreln*? '(Ih.i... 
pirute.s; the Spaniarris took pos,sc.s,sion in ho h. n hu 
d,spo..;se.ssed the Spaniards in 1555. No dt l as f • 

p 7 S:: 7 : S'---dvax,'';n; 


a 

icrie 

• *7 'V' -*•"'“ '« **' Hitsthe 

inJJiii Idtli and liSlh e. ]i;,!ian mer- 

_ j, wns u haunt of 

7.^ninnyn; ol iho Ihiii <•., uud ilic Turkn 


rcnch clnireh, lin,..],3inh barraek.s, liuiir- 

vn'rrrvc> V ' ”7^ r ‘‘idtl oraii-e.^. .Fyu, •>> ^ 

eanals,k,sy,c Pik! 77df7i7lTn7’'l'p7T7'!.r^ 

fiequendy ol German silver, or pewter and varr from 

dargvr sizes arc used by many sum‘ons T uVl* I II l i r'. diammer. SUp 

rion-mctaliic Jl are taken from South’s translation (if t 'imihdv 

linen, ’wliicli bas been already used 9 in huio-'.nid ' ; • py/ “ .t nf due 

iKssof t be ])ou<»’ic to be made istolip dlnn/wi TV i •^’ aci^'U’iihur lo ila* ildck- 

spread Ihd an, 

and allerwards between two plates of niai-l tie till i, i ^ I,'-, ''r''’*'''' beiiiii-n tj,e lingers, 
Kie nuist he effnaliy thick tln-onghout its 7, i 1 ,7n, !'‘f 

bongr!esai.nal,somade l)vdii,pinr.«,ltdn «, aliont I ,„. lr„M its point. 

s;nflicieiit size, after wliiiih Ibcv are robed between marhh* Ijn v*‘ ac(|uir<Hi 

Ot a material tonne, 1 ‘ffuni el,,sticf ' ,d f, • Ibmgh -n.f. „!-.<. ' 

Lidsuc, ana lor vciy naia'iJW strlclyre^ 
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Bontjlit. 

Bowilioiik. 



risen fnllino’ into ijis iuinds In it'oni the Eritish,tlie wlioJe ^nr« 

in 17«: ,uKl after L G^oVs deS o Pri <«ok TolSpV 

Bt. Mar(,in. Tito Im.nanitv anffierosltv tl,M, f f SaH and 

and skiil, In 1783, B. captured the W mds of "I'”'’ t" ^ds vaior 
itc was rewarded With tL rank of “ -^4 ^SV ^ «ds 

was rci'cncd wilh extraordinary iwneet ' Timi-VxA d*-', •■’■“d<-d Pi.itrland, and 

assemhly of nuUiWos in ITST^BS in lToo he "?’">"“*«! iiini n meniher of the 

anny oftlielucuse, ti.e SamC and the JwV H of the 

dmsolntion of tint army and the outbreak of IdWil w„,‘ 

JII of 
Wthe 
?,ap€ 

into the a^rvicWorWWtstaWusTlV'of C'ntold 

lio served in the corns ^ the prinorof ?Wmld‘‘‘T^ of tiiat monarch, 

Frejioji prinoc's nuulc to injri in 1793, that ho should t‘iK'^ the 

\oiide(‘; and went to Erialand, where his advice in ■\A'‘oef it /r ^ ni La 

A'ovornnionf, and wiiore ho wrote his se attan-.s w'as useful to the 

Lurin’ pSl^ ^ st’ 

foiHK.ilni ill t ho univ{*rsil V iiisoeetor in tin'* ae‘nh»TsiH'' jn-iw * 

in thlfpremh^an^^^^^^^^^ cycloptedias, and the editing of some of tiic lest of“those 

d4hy of |nxe,:ii,urgS sovorofcf; of to tlf kf fof Ihe KcdhllS^ 

a strongV;r?,l^Lrd;r^Sf 


file 
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permission to relnrn in Frnnec 
, whleli took {)l;i(‘e at Paris, 24 
li eonni; oi the empire. In Kii 


plete retirement til! liis death 
elevated him to the rank of i 




LA Toue B^AtTViniOFE, Due cle, son of TTenri' 
of ^vas in the Freneli military .HTvica.s hiu hv nJnl 

fltwlni?! Spaninrd.s. At u luu-r pH-ind l.,.‘ i,„,..^„„, 


v; V vvcut Mvei Lu me ojm. .... 

: only a yc.n alAn-wnr,is I., u J-rM, ,( 
^ in danger nj (‘xceul in!], fuil i;,>, 


. i * iniu vviirs liiuue jjeul.geii 

ite one pi the Cinq- J\iiirs coHspirators, and was in ouin'cr oi cxecmioiL bnl Jii 

“"‘I tltreatened to surrciuka- llie jilace (o tlu' Ap.-uiianl ; uiili-^-. lie 
should be saved. In Rome, after the death of Louis Xlll., he heeatne a lloii.snrr' .ii .- 

n (hf eiM‘ “"'““‘’■.“'’of the jiapal forces, lu lOiU, he returned to IVnucc;, a;-.d j-.l/.A 
m the civil war against cardinal Mazariri, ' ' 

BOITILIO^^, Godpeey. See Godfrey oit’ B oltij.lom. 

I'A Tout! u'AuvEitGNE, T)uc dc, mardud of Franco- 1AW 
tisTn^.f Ih AV’f V '■“"'■““f o‘ luffinc. He wu.s ,i cot. vert to ( 'alvini-in and a par- 
de la W.A ?i gnvc liiin the hand and estau- .d' CharM'e 

nvi ■'■■tml I '■’ f’f “f duchy ol Louillon. On the ni”-iit in wlddi In- va-, to I « 
mat. cd, he sudden ylelt hts pro.speetivo hrUk- and .stormed the o,rl"e,-..s ..f M,a.a\ ti.,.'! 

ml t ^ “fl'^'-'vanls cmnplieated in In- lii.-, n , ■ .'-r .' v 

and look reluge in Geneva. -Duriug ti.e ^ledici rednev he was aliernafelv ,r a I 

Sl-ti ‘Ur'hr ‘‘ warlike occupations he eslalili.da ,i a i 'iil,* c I d 

t laiy at Sedan. His second wife, a dauglUrr of AV iliiaiu ]>iiii(H; of OnM.ov i::r< ini,! 
two sons, the .younger of whom was the cvlebrated nmrshal Tuiviine, ’ '' 

h one of the most proiiiie of French draHi!;i;i! authors 

^(Vf iouiu in and. at iirsl sludietl law, hul afteruartU dovtakd’liiia'’ 

tile commencement of ihe revohuion, he aftaei.ed jfmnfit to 
Aaiabcau and Bariuive, and m IThh produced a drama cuih-d r’t rn h h'lVMl iP u- 
gi eat) in^ which lie displayed very revolutionary sentiment.^ Ih^ aihius'e-d Ph *? 

c?m h?f^'i times oV thr’ .tnost <{an:!'eroe ' exf P-m m ‘-md 

conducted himselt with great pnidenee ami nioderatiun. ile took an aeiive ir r ‘ ! 

miioductioii ol the system of cleinerihiry schools in France. Tim <n-eajer muidu r of lo*’’ 
dramatic works Bhii i eiuF; W ^ 

have keen transluteil inh)^ other language'. He wrote also ta.les and <uher Fn.-i-, r ! 
ymmg persons, some of whicii acquired great popularity, ile died al Paris, 2-hli April, 

BOULAC, or Boolatv, the name of tlic port of (^airo U ePn-UoP r,» fir vu t . 
one mde dislunt from that city, and is snppLcd to he th,; sit; of 11 ^.; o^Au ]' -j;” 

It 1^ a crowded town, extrc'nicly dirty, with very mirrow imd'irrc.rol-ir UM-\c i i"’ 

It contains the cusioin-house and warchou.sc.s of Cairo fa- ■ oriC iv ■' m n. , ■ '"• 

and_prmtn^ cotton, a papcroniil, some ,rood hathyau;ra'";:JflV 

ifi SR i' "iiPR “ fc. v;;: 

himilies of France. Ho rc-nirded the '|■•nld•li rA,', , , , Y- o''"''-"'’.-.; o< dm mn-ient, 
published after his death, wlA-liTi oirplan'f on ■'’VT-liFi'-oo 'i’C nod .-ij- i, 

Yrntings miv(‘ long ceascti to haw* im-vpa .imPo ’" *’ " piiilo- tp!j}.<>il 

Historic works may afford aniiistki(.sif'fo his nAidc'-si h'o “!a‘’'"in in liis 

a. Olio of the iirst laborious iuvcsii;'-al,or.s of the fatks ol' lii-lon-'''’''' '' '' '' 

"f 

e“LnuH..l 11, c causroV kA-cv ihni'n ho, , ‘’I'T"'*’";' •'■ ”'■■ 

Piceted to the conm-il of Fe hiindrod h wlJ," ' I'S'L he xxas 

ot Jacobini.sm and of the despotism oi' he diroci a > "I'puii.ait hoih 

the IHth Rruiiiain-. Under the cinidiF . ' A i "' 'he ,r,y.,t „f 

srsi K -SISK 

.'r,,, .1., .AS-„iSprLR 

cofU' 

I Imd 

winch ha<} an extrivirdinarv t-ir mf t'hm -m^ A«.v/e';a//a ici;,. a work 

revolutton of the 18lh Brumaire.' : He tiiot cuu the vine "'"ft"' 'he 

C.1 p«iu,, o; i,„ ctosc, s:ysi:. 
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Bras^^els, 1818). He rn’ote also Bourriennc and his erroTvS, rohmtaiy and involuntary 
{BourruijisK) cf scs j^hi^curs, etc., 2 vois., Par. 1880), a work not without Value in reference 
to the history of isapoleon. 

His soip lJi-^vny Boulay be ta ]\lEunTnE, was b. at Paris in 1797. He took an 
acl.jve p.irt in tlic revolution of 1880. but became an opponent also of the government of 
.Louis^ Ph]l][>pe. lie devoted grcjit attention to questions of social economy, con- 
tributing much to promote the establishment of houses of refuge (.va to riVnsvTe), Iheie.xten- 
81011 of eicmenlary education, and many improvements in the couditioii of the laboring 
classes, in the national assembly of 1848, be associated himself with the moderate 
r«}pu]ili(!an.s, and in Jan., 1840, was elected vice-president of the republic. Nevertheless, 
lio tacitly acquiesced in tlie coup (Vetut of Dec., 1S51, and became a member of the 
im])eriai senate, ile d. at Paris, OJlh Nov., 1858. 

BOI JjDEB, a CO. in n, Colorado, e. of the Medicine Bow mountains ; intcnsocted by 
the (.joloriido Ceiilral railroad, and on the Denver and Boulder branch of the Kansas 
llicilic; hOhsq.m.; pop. '70, 1980; in '80, 9,746, watered by streams rumiing into the 
SouHi PlaUe; proiluctlons agricultural; besides gold, silver, and coal. Co. seat, Boulder, 
or Boulder Oily. 

BOOLDKii, oily in Boulder co., Col, on the Colorado Central, and a branch of 
the Kansas ]‘acilK*, railroads, near the c. foot of the llocky mountains, 25 m, n.wu of 
Denver; pop. ’80, 8176. There arc gold and lignite mines nVar by. The city is the scat 
of t}i(3 state, university. I'hei’C are three churches and two weekly papers. 

BOULBEIl-CLAY, Diiat'viu-M, Drift, or Till, is a post-pliocene bed of a remarkable 


pleistocene, or superlicial formation. Tlieonly exception 
veues — as is rarely th<3 case — over the surface of the subjacent rocks. It consists of a 
compact clay, bhic or red, according to the prevalent character of the subjacent rocks, 
having boukiers ditfused throughout its mass, and with liere ami there tliin lenticular 
beds of gravel and saml intei'spersed. In some places in Scotland it i.s not h*ss than 70 ft. 
tiiick. In i\merica, it extends to about the 88tli parallel; in Britain, it termbiarcs a little 
to 1 lie n. of Lontlon. The boulders, which are the most striking feature of thi:> bed, differ 
in size from a small pebble to masses man}" tons in weight. They are portions of rocks 
of all agc.s, more or less woiu. Tiie older rocks, wdicn from a'disia.nce, are rounded, 
while those that have been broken from rocks in the district are more angular. These 
nuis.ses are scaiUcred witlioat order in tiie clay, the heaviest bk'K'ks occiiri'ing frequently 
in the upper portJf)n of the bc:d. Nor is there any indication of their having sunk in tlie 
day fi’om graviU— liie da}" seems to have been so viscid wlnm the mateiials a-ssumed 
their present position, as to liave succes.sfully resisted tiic immense pressure of ihese 
enormous blocks. The boulders have not that rounded appearance ] produced by the 
actlfin of water in a river-course or on the sliore between high and low waiter marks. 
Tliey have a greater or less number of ruhbcdjaccs, produced evidcnily by lacing forced, 
•whilcJidd inVnt^ pcjsiliun, over the solid rocks beneath. The rublVid and scratched 
surfaces exijibilcd cm tlie^e rocks, when the supeviuenrabent clay is removed, jilainly 
‘ testify to tlH'ir origin. Several interesting examples of sucli rubbed surfaces exist in. 
the uinghborhootl of Edinburgh. They have been carefully examined and described by 
Khmun'g, Ohaiubm-s, Miine-Home, ancr other local *gcologists.. A careful observer can 
determine from the Gcrnlchings the direction of the curreht which bore wdlli it the rub- 
bing boulders, in the district to wbicli w’e have alluded, tliese indicate a current from 
the we.st. Tlic gfmerai direcl.iou, liowcver, in America, in Britain, and in Scandinavia, 
«ccn!i.s io have been from the pf>]es lowTirds the warmer regions of tlie earth. 

The B.€<mtains na fossils strictly its owm. Organisms exist in the boulders obtained 
from llic okha’ i’o^silifcrous rof'ks; but no indications have liithcrto beeii observed of a 
fauna or thu'ii belonging to the ptu'iod of tlie deposition of this bed In the brick clays 
and gmvols overlying it in Scothuid, there are sliclls of arctic idraractcr. 

The origri and structure of this nmiarkable bed have been a puzzle to geologists. 
That it produciMl by the Noacdiian dehigf\ as was universtdly belmvcd "not many 
years ago, liiids now no suppurtors. The present approved explanalion as.signs it as the 
irroduct of a glacial ocM-an, in which the materials were borne violently along, pressing ^ 
hard ripou the sca-botlom, so as to wear and scratch it, But, while there is little room ' 
to doubt that sm*h was tlie g(mcral fact, it remains to be showm how a merely ice- 
charged ocean enuki carry along such va.st masses of clay and blocks allowing theiu all , 
the to press so hanf upon" .the sea-bottom as to mold its wdiole hgure— for siicli 
appears to have been its work. 

B0ULDSES, EiCRATir, are large masses of rock found at a distance from the forma- 
tions to winch they belong. Tlie term is generally applied when they are found lying 
detached (HI the surface; in vvhich case they may either have been waslied out of the 
boukler-ckiy ((|.v.),or have been carried separately by icebergs, and dropped in their 

g -escot situations. Large blocks of Scandinavian rocks are scattered over the plains of 
enrnark, Prussia, and nortliern Germany. Prom their magnitude and number, they 
frequently form a striking feature in the landscape. They abound on the shores of 
the firth of Forth— a large one, locally known as the Penny Bap,” is the most imomi- 
U. K. IL— 52 
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if(S tiifW'-lry 
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\vcioi>t ‘"^ 'f'-go erratic bouUler, rnso tons i„ 

^^ ciglit, that lay on a marshy plain near that city. '' 

®0ULEVAr,T (Ital. Jlolmnlo), itlenlicai 'aitli Kiio. hn!,.\til; (m ,- j fi,c 
Hrml S 0 “ “ ■^’'^“0'-“ fo ‘.*>e old fortifications, ramparts, etc,, ivitli niiieli tow jis <Vr„ '. 

Surrounded. In Ji’i'ance mid (icimm.r, ihc-e m'cl'.m 
T? uitclios filled ui), and the .sj. icc ;;/,n oho dm. 

emplo;^ ed iol the f<)rmation ol parks, pn)nieiuule.s, and strccits liinui ^v'li! h-; in ^ ‘ 
f boulevard. Tin> boiling, 'i of* 
amPl fiT ’ ^ «i-n-vice. as open spaces promo! inu’ lliti oufuialuni of It 

amidst the dense muss of babifcations. 8orae pn,rts of Uunu 'prc'^mi! a 

aiToid i ^mkityr exljibition of the l^V and V-har'Im'-V 3 
the It rench capital m all Urn diJferent cl i-s, s of society. Tiic /Vo///, ,v 0 / oV-- w • 
pai icailiudy laK^wn as the ix-ndezA^^^^ of the fashionalile, ami the o-' f -'" f 

as the place where tiie smrdl theater, m to lie lound which no iVe/-ivnh p n "th 

"f .‘luburlis, for widcii reason Ilic' ...xon ‘-d i rd,V r 

nUuioi kind, iho lhames Loibaiikraci,it is essential iv a iiouh lard 

s3|l|i~S:~;3SS 

thmugi, tlic biTOiiloKt „f .viiii'h i!ie f,i,]u.,iiii],!, ub|lCi'd' jl,’d' b-r m 

chose St. Cloud, in Hie immediate nci<;khorho()d J’oV hi-i -i'mnili'r i- '’ ^.1!,!'! 

^}eie planted and laid oif, and the indosino- walls w* re ’-cHoo-)* i;‘ o 

Iroin anemnt times to the present day ims bren n iilaee'nf trJr non* I d 

the Parisians, wa.s a-am much injured during th.e Ij 0 ;^ ( f ^ ' ''' 

SOITIOGJTE-Sl^ii-MER, a fortified seaport in tl.r dciro'lm! ri of P' .■ p . / •» i ; n 

—upper and lower IJoiiiognc. Tiso upiif.r Pnu/ nos V., f' .'mm p," ' '' ' ' "* '''' " 

CriL be semi, i he Ujijicr town co.Pains !he hdtel-le \ ihr- mmo’*’ * ' 

(‘(ufice wuli a conspicuous dome. The jfiwc-r tMAvi’* \vl 1 «' i / ^ "' ' *' 

J.S newer, finer, uuk us. an 1 m c i v .. 'id ■ l ■ 

n-:^pu! Jltlh 

-iy-.yucwm;d;.^ 

iias ™ nc&o^sd^lliiriirS and ' A: 

<liwnlcd phrp-4 of l^aW4 h<dw .cd^ .„■ 

don. wldc'ii flier iTticli ii'iVom ') to lo iloni-." . . >■' '.aim.-v i h ni, ilm,. .., p,.,, 

reach in about 2 hour.C li. is n , ,'M‘ '," ^ ■ ’•■ m, It .i„.,- 

tmii of the populalimi, .qnd for whose ilim.il, ,'h ,’iyp'‘(/dt'1'' T'”' '''' 

hoannnf'-'honsc'i; Jt-. *<■ -^-“‘'‘pn.u.ion uhic int- iMinicouj' hulk’ ••rif 

istooshlin,.wikl,'i^kk ''la i.a l.r ..."t: 

St. Jean; it was, however coi.sh ..; i i ,, ' ‘ .'al' nn.‘ -„l,. ,, 

o!somorererruthd«, ■■"’'/ '‘'M-'o'cd l,y .\,,|„.i, l..m„i 

imsa out or in. the Iona’ uier fonts a'fi le pV .mdl-'iX '“t'l'''’''^ " *' •' '' 
rwM. m the eomitry or"!h<. ^loriid- -dter I . r 'm :, m ,, p', 

called and after tiiot of dm' Cjo’ir vitw. ' t/'l ^ j'-rnf.-uiim' tla* mrik p 
lios.so.ssioii of tlie duke of Biivo-imdv anil w.i’ unP ''nme im,, ,•);(. 

>a in 1477. B. waisbekffW i,:„r vlr 

i.. IdM, and restored to dm o"id h^w-u ' 1' '1"’^ ^ 

coiiieiiipliited the invasion of Kmdand- ..id mil!' '' ' , >''ai oi..,.,, 

SlflO transiiorts readvafc -iiiv f ivo ‘ . eiicamiH.d l.sti..'.iMi m, „ nnd ii, , i,.,; 

'-t after ■:S:;';^'1;;.:’'‘ ’'''i "1 V-- 

As a inmnoruil of this ffreat camo a tall i ' Othfi i nip for on 

tat tatas i; a„ .b.itr;7rs7z:r7'.^^^^ 
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in honor oT Loiup, XTITT. Tt has since been restored to its original ohject, 
f-nul ri!i*niouih(Ml by a, colossal statue of ISapoieon. The poets C'timpbell and Churchill 
died rii lb; arul the house, or rather, the Jiouse occupying the site of that in whicli Lc 
Sagv, ihc aullKH' of iUf is said to have died, is shown to the visitor. Altogether, 
lb is l(» b(; desferibcal as a tiu’iving and agreeable place of residence; and from its nccess- 
ibilily «o Engiisii tf)urisis, and rapid railway transit to Paris, it bus greatly superseded 
Calais a,s a ])lace of debarkation. 

1/rhli, limur, IbTI-lTPd; chaplain to t lie archbishop of Canterbury; rector of 
Shb, Olave's, ro‘chdeacon of Surrew; chaplain to George 1. ; tutor to Frederick, prince of 
Wbdes; l)ishop of Bristol, de;in of Christ cliurch (Oxford), archbishop of An nag ii, and 
priiuabe ol^ Ireland, lor lb yes'rs chief justice' of Ireland, lie expended tPU50,U0(> in add- 
ing l i> die incomes of poor clergyunai and liielr widows, establishing schools, etc. In the 
famine of ITdO jjc leal i?o0() j)civous each day at his individual expense. B.’s Lettcn< to 
K' Pt'hU j/7a/.sfVo‘.s* of State ni fi/njiand Itdatim to TmrLmdiohH ui Irdand from 17:14 to 
are a, valualde contribution, to history. 

BOTLTD'II, luATTiiKw, a celebrated English mcchanicitm, wash, in 172S a Birming- 
baiii, when* liis falher, wdu> had a stecit inaniifaelory, had acquired a considerable fortune. 
\\ hen still vi-ry yoimg, lie undertook, ar, ins failier’s dtailh, the businc'’s of the manui'ac- 
tor\, \\lneh he carried on wiih greaf. energy, aud e\teuded, in 1102, Iw tlic jmreha^e of 
a piece of land, tiien a barren heath, at Soho, near Ins native towm." One of Ids first 
inventions wnisa, new mode of inlaying steel Jle entered into partnership with dames 
Watt (p.v.), wiio iiad obtained a patent for the great iiuprovemeiits in the steam-engine 
which liave iniinortaii’zcd Ills name, and {h(*y estahiished a nuiiui factory of stcam-enghics 
in 17b9. They jointly coni rihuted also to the imj)rovement (<f coining mnchincry, and 
so to the perfection of t!ic coimige il‘>;elf. Jb died at Soho, ITlli Aug., 1809. His long 
life was devoted ttj the iiromolion of the iiseful arts and of tlie commercial int(?rests (d’ 
his iiadve counI ry. He wa-i a man of extremely pleasing conversation, and of a most 
generous disposition. 

BOLT 1IAZA (St 'MoirAvrMRD AuDALLATr), h, 1820; on Algerian Arab leader, 
who as a ilcrvisli in 1847 excited the people of Dahra against tlie F'rench, and, in alliance 
ni^ii dJid-el-IGuIer, engaged in several conllicts. Bt. Arnaud made liiin a ])risoner and 
sent him to Ihiris, where he received a pension oml was prov.ided with a home. He 
escaji'.Ml, F<;b. 2A 18 l-S, hut, was caught and sent us ii prisoner to Ilam, where lie was kept 
a year and a Inilf. In the cash^rn wnir of 1874, h(3 cominanded an iiTCguliir corps, aud 
the iie.xt year was made a col. ill the -French army. 

BOUM, or'BouxDARV, theiitmost liiuhs of land by which the same is known and 
can he d-:‘Si;r]b(Mi ; being in this seu-e synonymous with wliich means tlic but- 

ting-; and bouTclings of lands, e., w., u., and s., with respect to the places by whichthey 
im* iiinit"d and bounded. The ddes of the land are properly .said to he adJoJahtj, and 
the (unls aJaett'a;/, to the thing contiguous. For otiicr appiicaiions of this term, see the 
articles follow. '' ^ , 

BorNi>‘.Kii.;s of Bokoitgtts, CnuFS, axd Towxs in England arc setned by the o 
and 0 Will. IV. c. 711, ss. 7 and 8, wid’ch refers io and adopts, for tlie purpose of such 
iMiundmy, llie regulations of Hied tint! S Will IV. c. 64— ainended, however, by the 5 
ami 0 Vlill .IV. c. ITJ. Thcjtie iHiumlarles ai\5 gcnerall}^ Ibe same as the parliamentary 
limits. The corj’oponding Sculcli law on this subject is coiilained in the 8 and 4 Vlili. 
IV. c. 76, winch inlopts the jimils prescribed i}i the 2 and 8 Will. IT. c. 65. 

By th(^ 7 Geo. IV. c. Oi, it is enaeded Unit where, in England, any felony or misde- 
nncuior simil lie coiuniitted on the boumhiry or boundaries of two or more counties, or 
witiun the distance of odd yards of any such beiinchny or lioundaries, or sball be Ixyuu 
in one county and eouipleled in another — every such felony and misdeiucarior shall he 
dealt wiili amiiried in a/iiy of the eouiitlcs. 

BorxD.iuiF.s OF Paiusurs are determined by ancient and Immemorial usage, vUS 1o 
which. sf*<‘ PAFisif, and sec Bfatino thr Bouxns. Tt. may also be observecr that by 
numerous acts of parlhurfent lately prjsscd, for extending* church aceoinmodation, and 
making more eifectlial provision for the cure of souls, it is generally provided tlmi any 
part or parts of any {lurisli may be constituted a separate district for spiritual ]>urposGs, 
fV pai'ish quoaft: dff'ra, as it is called in Scotland; and that any ])ansh may cdso be 
<livided 'mto t.wm or more disliiict ami separate parishes for ad ecclesiaslical purposes, 
though for olimr pu rpo'^cs the o ill Ihnils remain. Tlie eliurch building and inclosure 
acts contain many ]>i*ovi-‘oiis as to bouiulu*ies. 

BOUHDAEY SUEYBY OIF IBELAKB. This important subject is provided for and 
regulated by these nets of {X'lrliament— the 6 Geo. IT. c. 90, 17 Vick c. 17, 20 and 21 
Vhd. c. 45, and tiic 22 and 28 Tict. c. 8, wldcii arc all to be read as one act. ‘The? 
boiuultiry surveyor may alter the names of iambs erroneously named in the ordnance 
map of any county, on the application of the owners of such land, who are to state the 
ground on which such r.p])llcalion is made. .And tlie same surveyor may detimi the 
boundari(‘s of ])arlshes divided umler certain acts of parUament. The publication In tlie 
Dublin Gazette of the surveyor’s report, referred to in the order of the lord-lieutenant in 
council, is to be discontinued, on the ground of its being- unnecessary and -expensive; 


J5oimd-baiIiJ0r. 

J*ouTbon. 


llioSSbS^cMTeyecl by ® <I"srTn,r., 

sssj^.^5i;‘£j.s"s"gS Ta-''”^ 

c iaiinel; oinhe stream mayVai^ to l niipi'rcq.iihie variafioji ( f tlie 

ciuHigc. Bntif flie iwDpSv dPscrLd i^^^ <‘<>mvurc of .mmuo vi ,! ■ t 

a;;M.eraI rule, will not be hdd as tocl^ '’>' "nJIs Urn walb, 

tbisjubjcet-CiiAKTEK; CoNVEVAtrcus; Trl'uq amfoiaOT.'^''^*''''^ 

?|SiSis ESFlr^!^ ^™^r^iuS- 

«t the Circmustances. In the J3ri Usia™ J 1^,"' V> <iiiri<'ully au.l uw ov 
j5 ctuitury ugo; tl)e teniptiitJoiis oITorod to'tjif^in <o nrniiis until nh-jit? ij.jff 

;:»sra:sdsS^S-iS.sa 

to toe Highland than to the otlmr me, i( was 

A‘Vi ornaments. The ivJation 'vl i^l r ^natters v(mm‘vt(Hl with 

§P|SiilliSs3? 

SS»Si~£i^ 
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Koiiml-lsailiffl 
Bourbon, ■ 


1)1 oiHii! <;oi«p«uir,u iines. Here tbe post-office, after a tri-il 

a*)vc-ial r.o„fnu.ls uUli •■erfairVof flif",“,rre to the s^ston <,! 


•nA-BT — - f5 -DOUxITY. ■' 


ines, and 




i). rhc ffig!.est forests; the lichinsI.ulZS:® 

«t wJiich .supply iiiuch of il.swiiilcr food It 

reiu-lhrwin^ eiidiulng^ great eokl, ami will 
itiu.un, with seeming mdifiereiiee, for hours 
()u flic summ.t of a rock, motionless, during 
tlie nuKst severe storm. It possessesan extra® 

0 dmary poiver of hounding from crag to 

oeine; 1 "f descending almost 
} t, i(md!cu!,,r precipices. Even the projec- 
lions of.a vvfill of rough luasoniy have lioen 

hhe if fi' r?‘' *l*° o"® to 

take Old oi. _One has also been known fre- 

timmtly to spriiig from the ground, without 

2, ‘‘"‘f plant itself on a man’s head. 

1 .seiiiidi rejects as a ffdilc the statement wdiich - 

has been repeated one naturalist after 
anolher,_from the days of Gesner, that the B. 
tiuows itself down preeiiiices, sc as to fall 
npon iLs iiorns, their elasticity preserving it ' 
ironi injury. . ^ 

When talam young, the B, is easily tamed. 

It remiilj^ associates with common goats and 

vmm .V of w>!!m!"’i .l‘.'’p’ids 'produce Bouquetin. ' 

lined to te’lS docs not appear that in any case both parents have hcen 

lochmd !md areenhm(t‘ no fne seems to havrthonght “fn countrie.s as 

i|lf “Si 

S^itUviir /n T’’"*' "1st -<-^-i-dfand llhhTfcl: 

. T,I‘''icg"'; ftiMiCs He uas at last compelled to retreat toward Switzerland 
mid 1 1 Jan., Ifeil he was driven over the Swi.ss frontier with the remnant of hif .irmv 

gil^f 

MarmimSs,%S6 sq.m^ TOe raflro'd'" 

Bouri river. Port Scott and Gulf, and t ie Missouri ’Kansas’ an?TJia1 If, u® 


I f 

. -mg 

■;;|nty 


pn, 


Bourboii. 
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1 i I^entncky, od tlic Sontli Licking river; 400 sn.rn. ; po?) ’TO 

14,c6o 6b/7 colored. It is a line agricnlturnl regicjrp anfi lias among its aP mcliouH s\d» 
j)iiur and chalybeate springs, and a curious a.ncienl earlli work. Tinreoh-braU'd, I tourium 
wiiLsky takes its name from tins county. The Kentiu'ky Cenlrui and the Pari-' nnd 
Mayviile railroads traverse the county. Co. seat, Paris. ■ aim 

BOraSOH, a Frencli family of tbe hJgiicst note in liistory, and whici?. came to pm^ses^' 
sevm*al European thrones, derives its name from tlie casiic and seiminre BourlMOi "“m 
I he lormcT province of Bourbonnais, in tJie center of France. Idle lird, lord or .irv ' 
tins tamil}’^ ot whom histoiy makes mention, vras AdlAeirmr, at tin; bf^i.'’inniM'*' t>i' Cm* i{i n 
century. Hie fourth in succession, from liim, Arcimmbauhi mkiedi liie'eime u*‘‘d.e 
armiy caslkjto InsoAvn. Under liis successors, who also boiv llu^ name of Are'imin 
imuld, the hnnily possessions were soon verv niuch ineivased. At iemdli llo 
oi Loiirhon having devolved upon an heiress, who, in married Bnberl, tinrsixtb 
son ot Lmiis TX. of I ranee, thus pas.sed to a branch of tlu‘ royal fainliv of the i Toels 
It was converted into a duciiy. d'he princi].d brauch olAhi^ iandh uaV 
m Jovo (cprived of all its dignities and possessions, becausi* tim dido-, k.'hmk.s (h. 
IXmic J' ’ ^ idlied himself with Charles V. agaiiiNl Fram-is L of 

. Of the collatenii- branche.s t.liat.of Toiulume si.'fiiiiri.b -ival. iim.orhi!..T (ir^t 
HI!? by marriage, m tlie pcr.'ioa of Aiiloiiie de ii., duke O' Vcmiouic, I’l,,. i!ir>.iii‘ ,,'r 
KavaiTc; afterwards by iiilierifiiiiee to tlio Ihroiie id' b'cam-e, in ilie pi'i’.-oa if Jiciirv 1 V 
•” d '""1 >'V llm fm'tuiic <d uar l',’, 

l A ,wTt ) mHiicrotis collat./ru! t.raji.-|„,, , 

Only a few members of tlie collateral lines, however, have borne ihe m...,.,. , r i' r 

llie (tyiiasty ot the Boiirboii.s in lYaiice begin.s wifli Ifeiirv IV (n v j who -d't, - ii,,. 
.mnalmn ofHenrvlII., became, in virtue". ,1' (he Saiii- la uVii F dP 
the French throne Through his faliier, Antoine de B., kind ' V'aW nC A.l e 
\endome, hewas descended from Koi.eit, son of fruus IX ' an 1 h P "d o ^ 
ha, res, s of Bourlion. On his as.sassinalinn in Kill), 1„, lefl. hv iik TeTd Tib \ . , v 5 

.I.y'k«?oi,1,dTof"oS 

on his death m im, left two .sons bv his qnum, Anne of A ustiVi 1 f mir v i v' T V 





b'wllli .Miiria:' 
on,; ivlio 

he had ti.^i'’3onr'orw-hoT‘iwiV dkt T T'k 

Imuts Xy, who .suooeedcal his grkr-gnmdm 

hnPhTi"^^^^^^ iuHp,anid.a;;:‘b'dki';;d: 

hiiidren hy In’s queen, Marie Anloiuelle of Oisl'-h ■ V 't') T -V ^*’"1 Oiree 
1 ,di(; 3. Louis, called Louis XVi r (n v 't n-i. '' ‘‘K ‘ Boiii,-., wiio ilied in 

idyled Madaiim U -alT (envanlTd^^^^^^ Clmvlolte, 

nliildren; hut Cl.adT XL haVtwo s™ 1 ‘P'"'''*': ('f.y.).--Loui, X\'i(i. l,nd m, 

(tl-y.), wiio was dauiihin prior to tiie reimiuaoi/or'i's’V/ -u'!]' r ’ T’ uP*' '•*' 

3. Oliar es Ferdinand duke of T> A A. „ ^ nml dn-d without issue in Km44- 

BcTri left two O.ihTk: L MuridP^ "‘.I'd’' ..T*'- ■I--'' uf 

rien to the duke of Parma' 3 Ilenrv ('leirle ■ p i' ' •^Imlemoiselie d Arloi..., nmr- 
Hordenii.v. now styled e S berdinmid Mane Dieiidoiine. duke of 

Bourhon-s, till .lune, IsVT, exilk Bun T"' "f li'<^ 

tiine.s de.siguate Henry V tim iretieli iegitiiiiLts .some- 

I..,,,.., ,.f ,1,. 

Louis XIV. He d. in 1701 Vv ' he l.T lirolhiT of 

of the Palatinate, a ,,on of his ow Tm T liK hei • 'wf < ''‘Hr!otle 

the minority of Louis XV His mVm. n n- ’ regent of Fram*c durim^* 

Baden, and died in 17o‘^ lenvim*- <>/ ^b’leans (li. ITOk), married 
L.«h), Whose son and heir was’ llukrc^TT.TliudfJ^ ^1; 
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Av'y lK.-i(). Hum •ii .^t ir nit • m Englaud ou the 26Ui of 

fluli’iolnk i ^ m Engluadirx'-lSOT; 3. the count de 

1.777, -d, l^,!-7.-!j,u tlkili. ,t ® Mademoiselle d-Ofleaus. b. 


sciitjidrc (;f Ilie voini.f..v r.^ / +• ww si.>iea count 01 rans, tstiie repro- 

Fliilijipc’s^ tmi.ily,' ,«iV“the article Loms^Pului-PE“““^’‘''““ Eoui» 

thtvnrof si;i;^iy:'r4f ““ ill placing his gi-nndson, Philip, duke of Anjou, on the 

i ■ ' )\ --s' V . I ■ ■ ! ‘ V t" ^ “‘'I’J- ««tl«'i“<=«li«came the founder of the Spanish 15. 

Sir ki-fr'" 

iii.i mdii iii<;t„ rth .ilaia Loiit.sa ot Parma weru—l. Don Feniando nrinco of 

Vi? m 'v I 'a Vi ViVVe* ascended tlie Spaui.sh throne as Ferdinand 

iV! il V ■ Ai'i.' reigned till 1868 ; 2. Don Carlos (q.v) who on 
iil Vw ViV?VeVVVV1V^ became pretender to the Spanish Ihrone until 

din .7V Vw?-! lavorot his son, count de Montemolin. He 

V , ; ‘-I ^1“‘ count do liroiitemolin died in 1861, and his claims to the 

‘ ^’‘pi'iilVVv’Vh l V T-l ’?y i*is nephew, Don Carlos, son of his brother Juan. 

V. ,M rV ■■ ;,f I !f itpeping po.s;ses.sion of tiie crown of the Two Sicilie.s (.see 

*1. ; ^ 'Vf,M ibal ot tspiuii; the hou.so ot llaitsburg being restored there in the person 

n VV.1 >V r/f’fV''' h P a.scemled the tirrone aS Charles III. But in conIL! 

j uiK.o oM]i«. [H ..00 oi: ^ loiJMa, tJio sou of Piiihp became kina: of the Two Sicilies 
hKcwisc l,y h. nem.. of Charles 111. Upon his accession to the utroue Sodn in iral’ 
hi gale tip Ijiai, ol ^jiciiv to his tliird sou, Don Fernando, ciilled Ferdinand IV. with 
liV V^j’iv"’ li'*}! It sbould never again be occupied bv a king of Spain. ’ Per- 

diiau, 1 n . was coinpe.lca to yield to the French arms in 1800; ijut after tiie overthrow 
cl Aapoleon he Iwaine king ol the Two Sicilies as Ferdinand I. (q.v.). Ilis sou 
IT wVV;,’ V Ferdinand II. (q.v.), wliose son, Francis 

Tt-iiv*'^'' iNaples was incorporated with the new kingdom of 

oi,riHV,!mrVVV” -r “ I'l -8, Austria made over the duchies of Parma 

t! ,, f l i • V" !*’’ ^ son of Pliilip V. of Spain, but with stijmla- 

luii of I leii reyei-ttion Ui Austria on the failure of iii.s male deseondants, or on his siiO' 
f ccuing lo the (hrono ot bpam. He was sueoeedod in 1766 hv his son, Ferdinand I 
’Vi V-''' P'/.'ice Charle.s Louis, Ferdinand, was made king of Flruria 
in 1801, tiiifiertln; guaraiimslopof his mother, Maria Louisa of Spain; but Etruria bein'^ 
soon in..a)rjK)rate(l wnh Prance, tliey were comidoiely dispossessed. The coimress ol' 
;V lennii iis...ngned Parma and Piucenp. for life to Maria Louisa of Austria, the spouse of 
T Vol~ “ iiii'cmiiified Maria Louisa of Spain with the duchy of Lucca. 

'fV 1 laceiiza revwted to the B. family, in the person of the former 
king of Ltruna, ( haiies Lom.s do B., who had suoeeedcd his mollier in Lucca in 1834 
Ileabdicuted on Mar. 14. 1819, and was succeeded as duke of Parma and Piacenza bv 
hiK son, (.baries HI., and lie m 1854 by liis son Koberl— horn 1848— wliose motliev 
Marta Louisa J iieresa he B., daugiiter of the duke of Berri, then became regent of die 
duohics. Tlie B. tarmly losi these duclnc.s m 18oS). Sec Italv and P.\hma; and see 
(a.iihe -Demoret Ihxt.Hre <lu IhurhoMmu (1828); Achaintre, IKstoim Chronohnirjve et 
iieh*udi)^jitjtf(i (ki h(> hoj/ale de Bourbon (1825); ak'o lii3torie.s by Mure (Par i8(J0-68) 

iind Diuisieux (1809). ^ ^ 

BOTOBOIf, CiiAituEs, Duke du BouiiBosifAis, styled Constable db Bourbon, b. 
14oJ, uas tlie sou of tbc count of j\Ioutpensi(u.‘: and in consequence of the death of bis 
eldcn* brother, and bis tnarnage with the only dau.ejh ter of llie duke of Bourbon, ho 
united in his own posses^^mn the vast estates of both these branches of the Bourbon 
1 position in virtue of his birth and wealth, he soon showed 
bin’iself io be no ordinary cluiracter, by tlie brilliancv of his exidoits in arms and bv Ids 
rigid morals am severe taciturn disposition. At the age of 26, he received from Francis 
i the eoiistalile .s sword, and was sent to Italy at the head of an armv, wTiich he disci- 
plined on the march: and crossing tlie Alps by passes pjreviously deemed impracticable 
he surprised he hostile generals, won the battle of Mirngxinn] 1515, and within a f(‘W 
days placeil tluf keys oi the citadel of Milan in the king’s hand, ccquirinvfor himsdf bv 
Uiesc e.xploifs the i-eputiifinn of the gi-catest general of his time. But Maria Louisa Urn 
kings mother, became enamored of the brave constable; and he, although a widower 



-*>wuraiiiou6. g24 

‘5'f‘ her a woman <]ovok 1 c.f mode- f 

fSuf n:Si^iiH! 

leaciiedirraDclie C^nitl"^?^^^^ howeve,-, did not iru«t him, u,t J ., , 

-nny, whidt uvvnKim „ tonilnr^^^^ T' *" “'>1''‘'‘>- «« « f.eilVv'. V '.■^''i',';, ,;'/f 

P=sssasM^s 

^■itl. hi« 0W^];I W.^ ^“.?, !. '■“?« “‘ «‘0 a.od impel . 1„ ' ': ‘ ■' • . .'‘‘■-‘''-''I to 


Ht.ecvssary for asietVd t Mnv irwr f,nr ». 

tiojiqaer or die Ijo IrVl mli^* + ‘ iiic* wails <»f HimI ’;» 

Saxs3=gf|j|«;iS 

a°S‘s» n ""S™S'"' *'“ ®'"' '" ""' >»''»" 

Srti»;5«s;ii;tE3 1™^ 

|isScSiir»Has£^^ 

Bernard, and the Oiinau, of httho\fl'^n"‘'’'''' Bl.lihbfi, al!„vo iVl ..l ,/ ";;” 

TOM 'an i “"’ ''“ r<»'l . t tw i Sr ','" 

sixth of (he island no" ?^' ’*''^ roaohmg (o the sea. this • i, . . ' ‘ !' '' ' Very year, 

than 10,000 ales Vif l ; '^'™'e''. "ml i.s s 11 n ) , !'*'' ^ 

very numerous. anl.,.,V![: *"‘‘“^'7 t« very heautiful. l,l‘l'''„!‘„',f ,<';'■ '"'rf't- i.s 

n nnt ktrm\ 
is toH'e jro'ilri 
"t'Mif ■ or If vO; ■■' 

,|l.v well here; (adfee n'nil Ivosi''''''''’ 

total _want of Inulf off ten.peratnre horl.f 'M. 


-- - „., urn?. 05- 30' east Ti ™“'i'«tant.s, a eo 

total want ofharhors the ti J“- «>«»' temperature hore’i”?^ "('""bit."'’'"''.'- ''tt- f-at. 
inar-pl5c;es— one st ^f t> ?'‘“hyCoast of the island I'osscssi',’, 1 t" ahno-t 

is eonseiiucntly vorv dalfi!.' f’otlier at St. ftp i tolerahle andior 

workwi B*.o>ieyear, l84;tii The eo«vi 


. ‘,-pi,;n,es— one at St. Denis am 

ix ID gjvujg it that 
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name, wludi was cliari^^ed to Keunion at the revolution, and to Isle Bonaparte in 1800, 

I lie Tuurie has ocH*n varied according to the politierd changes in ih*ance. The French 
having, in 1^0, taken possession of Mauritius, which they named Isle of France, the 
Muspirenc isles were placed under one governor. In iSlO, they ‘were taken by the 

BriiLsh, but B. was restored to France in 1814. 

^ BOITEEOH BE L OISE, Fkan^ois Louts, a notorious character of the French revolu- 
tion, was b. in the iniddle of last c. at Bt. Hemy, near Compie^gne;,; and became a pro- 
cau'ator ui Uk; ])arliairicnt of Paris. He helped" to storm the Tuileries on 10th Aug., 
1702. He slionJy afttir wards obtained a. seat in the convention b}" a trick, presenting 
hiinseli as Uic regularly elected deputy for tlie department of Oise, in Which he had 
ac.Lually been (h4.ciitt‘d by a namesake wlio was elected also for that of Loiret. The 
trick was suhsecpKnitly discovered, but he was not ejected. B. contributed much to bring 
about. J,hc ('X(‘cution of Louis XYL, the insuiTeetioii of the 3ist May, and the destruc- 
tion ol the Glrondi.sts. He was sent to La Vendee, where, however, he loudly condemned 
the revolutionary cruelties, and appeiucd in the cliaracler of a moderate. Obnoxious 
on thi.s account to Hobesplerre and Hebert, and fearing for his head, he urged on with 
tiic great (‘sl eagerness the overthrow of the Terrorists on the 9tli Thermidor t27th July, 
1704). From this time forth, B. showed himself an enemy of the clubs, and a protec- 
tor of tlKMioblcs amHhe priests. In conseciuence of the insurrection of 13th Yende- 
miairc (5ih Oct., 1795), lie was sent as a commissioner to Chartres, where .lie behaved 
harshly and briUally, Ho passed from the convention into the council Of five hundred, 
liccainc a p(.‘rsecutor of the republicans, and joined a royalist club. The Directory placed 
him upon Uie j)re.scription list after the 18th Fructidor (4tli Sept, 1797). lie was 
transported to Cayenne, where, in a short time, he died in great misery, tortured with 
remorse. 

BOUTinOX-LAXCY, a French w'atering-place on Saone-et-Loire, 20 m. n.w. of Cha- 
rollcs; pop. about 4000. ItvS mineral waters, which w'cre knowui to tlie Homans, are useful 
in rheumatic and nervous aifections. There is a hospital here, established by the Mar- 
quis dhlligre. 

BDBEBOl'i^AIS, a gently undulating, terrace-formed district in the center of France, 
north w'urd of the iiigh lands of Auvergne, abounding in grain, fruits, wine, iron, mar- 
ble, and mineral springs. From 1327 to 1523, it formed the duchy of Bourbon, and 
afterward.s, becoming a domain of the crown, it formed a separate province of France. 
It now coirsiltutes the department of Allicr, and part of the department of Cher. The 
capital was Moulin.s. 

BOlTEBOITHE-LES-BAIIirS, a t. of France, in the department of Haule-Marne, about 
20 m. e.n.e. of Langres. It is pleasantly situated at the conducnce of the Borne and the 
Aspace, and lias sonic fine promenades and manufactures of cotton hosiery and cutlery. 
Its chief reatiu’c, however, is its saline springs, whicli range in temperature from 121'’ to 
13B‘' F., and arc much resorted to by people sulferiiig from chronic complaints or old 
wounds. Pop. ’76, 3705. 

BOURBOX-YENDIiE. See Xapoleon-Yendee. 

BOTJBBAIOITE, Louis, cue of tlie greatest pulpit orators of France, was b. atBourgea, 
20th xVug., 1632, and having, at tlie age of 10, entered into the order of Jesuits, obtained 
in succession the chairs of humanity, rhetoric, philosopliy, and tlieological ethics in the 
academy of his native place. He showed a great capacity for science, but liis remark- 
able powers of eloquence led his superiors finally to determine upon employing him as 
a preacher. Disdaining the inflated style prevalent among the tasteless pulpit orators of 
Ins time, he assailed with manly vigor and truly religious earnestness the passions, weak- 
nesses, and errors of men. The dignity of his manner and the fire of liis eloquence 
made him famous even when the public mind was occupied wdtli the festivities of Ver- 
sailles, the victories of Turenne, and the literary master-pieces of Corneille and Kaciiie. 
At the court of Louis XIY. he was remarkably well received. After the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, he was sent to Mf)ntpellicr, in 1860, to labor among the Protest- 
ants oil belinlf of tlie Roman Catholic chiircli. B. particularlj?- understood how to accom- 
modate his eloquence to the minds of those whom he addressed. Simple among the 
simple, a dialectician among ecclesiastics, he was equally a favorite with the common 
people and witli the learned and the great. He wms also much esteemed and beloved as 
a man; and in all circumslances, maintained uiiimpeaclied a high reputation for candor 
and honesty. In the later years of his life, ho relinquished the pulpit, and devoted his 
time to hospitals, prisons, and pious institutions. Ho died at Paris 13th May, 1704. 
How thoroughly his religious sentiments were governed by the theological tenets of his 
church, may be perceived from these remarkable words which be uttered on his death- 
bed: It is highly reasonable that God be fully satisfied; and at least in purgatory I 

will suffer witli patience and with love.” Several editions have appeared of the collected 
works of B. (es 16 vols., Versailles, 1812, and most recently in the Pantheon Lifi emirs, 
B vols., Par. 1838). The best edition of bis sermons is that published under the care of 
Bretonneau (16 vols. and 18 vols., Par. 1707-34). His life was written by Madame de 
Fringy. 
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Aiitu ujmj g -(3 01 ine Kino 

;r:^:. command lie translated l^Yois, sail’s Chrouu'Ls, and in- ai-o 

-J P' iPrPunu-. in. ^• 

wlj^i'h ^ C(id(e of Lore. lie also eoinposed a conu'd^ , //c i/) | ” 

\s Inch It was cnstomaiy to act at Calais after vespers. *' 

BOURDEILLES. See Bjiats tome, ante. 


tt/jf/ir// iJ„(,/i 


■nf,Pfi,‘P'. ^ (in music), a drone bass produced by a baspipc or hin-dv-'nird-- • 
•?n iVk -i^ V’“T If stopped ivoodi 11 pipes, nsuully of l(i I'l. t„„e, ' ri i- lu, 
.III J.«s as a double ' stop, aud as a soft fouiukilioii Mop on (lie pednl 

T-inTTi:>T-4/-'»AT .T ' ' ■ 


aisD an 
iuiiud on 


eor]-<-pi;i;i}lly the 

LvofKS ijj |7J2^ 

' do'.'u!; id Viera i of 
, iindnii, ami ilah 


organ _ 

manuaiti as a double” stoi) 

i. -- — - — -- — vnti iiif jjtytisil t^iei'n. 

'-.-s' 

nssassmmed. and B. was banged aud bis bodj-'fi-ii burnt ‘ 

Claude, founder of the lirsC vdcnlnarv sehoo] ^ind 

(hefr.it 1 ' \ llfei*''' " rher. (ii.(i (in 



s-srskSs eVFe€Fr” --sir" 

being sufjeilor to UKMiiirjorilv and rivalinlMl ’i? - .V'"; f ‘ 

, B. wrote inucb-lds f m'iV on LrriFrvluakuVfih rF'!' ' ^""1 '■''‘'' 

cXemed.' i'-'naa,-es used i'uF(piidl-l;p,.dVl;;.lFFhdf 

Iiatofou Xtfutitdf:;? ^ '!.''sf'*"r'\i ‘’‘’ ■'"'; I!'''‘'=»>'iy >if- 

volumes. Tbe distinsaiisbml astroii.ime •XlX'’’f’‘'‘^^ “"• “ BMiOi) 

i»v-iof!inc,tcotfon,”i.osi ' danl^b^ , ii Im: manufae- 

To™n I'viX ^ i 

pitf fill luhnrdi :u?d‘a'sfc^rL‘"liXoP^^^ !nrim!dih.'Tl'’‘"'f 

tnan lirevior. ()„e (lu,u.sand ,i«,, of iKutravois oePm" n d 

0<amnm®tndifufeVbi«^ employed in linelisl,, 

s:i&,;S;i;iKr:iriSs£fFsVV'^ 

ilostde to }|k* aristocraev, ]»ut have . . i ! ,} h' 1 V ^ ^*^‘*'** <'X{nam*lv 

the jiart of (be operiitivr-sFxini ohbe extrcnioPhdidlFf n,7r"'' IP-' "ii 

j;..inp„,;ii;;,s'S sL't,;’, • o"... 

rkziEi- 

imujiarts tiimked with lut'h towers some of wbirl lit *'»'meHv Mitrounded |,v 

been couverleil into prrmienndeV 3 remain; i.ui id,, raniparis bav'.- 

Iff bed by ,u<) spu, ,„][,} painted' wdndmvi i V[, ’I", '’™'' < ■dliedrnis in Kurm.e, 

U rn. h. fWK ffreatly prospered siiKm tile raihdfm was su|ipr, .ss'd at ili,. revo'lu. 

to be one oi tbe miliiarv aivonabs of Frnnef h • * ^f*<*<''bed d. In ihoi. is wrss rlj^Ken 
greater siuce tlie lo,s,s 6{ itu-tz. Pof, (u 1 .>X ''"l'"rlancc ba- l,c<„ma 

of file GuuL, in tbe eountr} „f tb;"ii!iL';ti,f evf ' f aken'by i'.Xh 


Bonrellier 

Bttura®, 


^ «>f eapiW of th 0 Roman provSnce of 

liv fhn i:.iis-li<ii; ;m,i i^^ ],|- 5 (.p[ ijj, ’ .,. ‘ "i f ‘ f/ ‘“'p® tsiKfD from him 

nuiUh'.iT, .luiiiiu'.-u.'imir. Jmuis XI wis boVn ■?/ ’ll o Ins imiortiuiatu 

at ih, llmt of tJas^VwIiieh uon^ 01 Im seven ecclcsiastioal svuo.is 

estahlia.o.l vith approbation of OHlIiam chm-eU ^va„ 

Busel. rolaiive (o tile papal potvm and the resoh.tioms of tlie oouncil of 

2 iio;*?t iiiipnj'iaiit. ^ piciogaUvcy, were coniirmcd — waii the 

](itl*^^Hif Pnhm4as*a?m f t>- .at Lille 13tli Jau., 

Hlie wjls s{) ludy an infant w ' troiiiliim a considerable patrinnnn 

LiOb. lier iutdh cl iu’wevo °f billing her as atnonsiroil. 


5X‘sl<MxUlie|)uiY>, spirit I'cye ations, and was called la 

•she ubtainell admission into a SnvenfU «’'Oil'isliop of Oturdirav, 

<>liiiiions, and soon found lierscdi -it the iK-irl of .’'r 

Sistf"4 ? : 

td-^h, piv ten 'd •ewhd 0 fs i consecrated all to God. Some 

Sc diy 1 Um4 of 18th. prevailed S mnel in 

ni, . / n/ O ■"'“'S demanded .from every entrant ou tlie 

^ o V at ]}]s oidination. A mmister of Aiierdeen was dettosed for it in 1'7t)1 d'’]ia 

S^nj l‘nar'T’’i'’/’’^'‘i’“ continued in' the' estaidisiied clnm-]/ of 

of’ M I i v’’‘4f ',v™ r?'®!’ ‘t® f’y Prast'.vtci'ian clmrehes. Tlio worL 

EOUEMOHT Lock Auoustite Victor de Gaisne, Count de. a French marshal and 

l-cVriX’’ mdh^d ^ /•■ f Piiternal castle of Bourmont, in Anjoiu 

wcni into CAile at the ie\oiiUion, served as an ofllcer in the army of the nrinee 

a Yem^ ijetively engaged in the an ti-rev‘olu lionary strugo^e 

in j.a \ eiidee. iMibsequentiy, lie obtained the favor' of the first consul Ibuler tlie 

army of Naples, and was soon raised to 
a rnVn of 1813 and 181 4, lie dislinguisbed himself upon 

a nuinbei oi occasions, particularly in the battle of Dresden, and bv the defense of 

On^Tli* Yar' '1 proinotecHiim of division, 

f nnf licMlecbired fof tlie Bourbons, and received the command of a mil- 
toy diM.^ion during he tirst restoratiaii; yet, on Napoleon’s return, he went over to 
urn, anil was intrusted with the command of a division of the army of the Yosellc. On 
!o iiattleof Ligny, he deserted and betook binikdi to Louis XYIII., 

momr^u ut no that B. was singularly ungenerous in dioosing such a 

!i \ • 101’ ttiere an}dhmg m iiis career to make us suppose 'he was 

actual e(.I liy any high principle m wliat he did. llis evidence went a considerable way 
in tn-ingmg about the condemnation and execution of marslial Ney. He received ’liinli 
military employment under Louis XVI IT. Distinguishing himself in the chnmlier'of 
peers as a zeakms supporter of the king, he was appointed minister of war in 1829, and 
n tlu.s oihcf‘ yosplayea great activity. AVhen the expedition against Algiers was under, 
taken in April, IbeO, ho ]*eceived the chief command of the troops, and tlie i‘apid success 
ol the expeanion was ascribed to bis prudence and energy. For this be received ttie 
marslial s oaton on 22d July but on the revolution taking place in that month, he was 
superseded m bis command, and went to England to share the exile of Charles X 
Betusmg lo take In e' legal oath, he Avas struck off the lists of the French army and"ueerl 
age m 183i. .In 1833, Dom YJ^iel of Portugal placed him at the head of hil 
and ciiecrthere^^ 184^6 unsuccessful B. finally settled on his estate in Anjou, 

BOUTEITEJlcomtliefounderofthesectof Primitive Methodists, -wash. 3d April 1773 

Originally a preacher among the AYesleyan Metliidists; 
he cubti igurshed lumselt by the fervor ot bis religious sentiments, and by the zeal which 
he clispiayed lor the conversion of the ungodly. His enthusiasm f or revivals” and 




Bourne. 

Bouts-rimes* 


deuomin^tbn'tfwhfcTir’beb^^^^ “ Iifism *^‘o’'’a'’M.!?eiM'eymen of the 

nectioa, straiio'e to v,v- L ^ut olT from iljo AV^ho-i,, ,.„n 

“’•ganization of the body “risVs B md i " f "■ as the 

fS3KZ:i£“ 

;^£SSSHt“Sa:i;^ 

loo iiiEi,’], ii“3‘So“3M;ibSliS1„^fi^ ™ ■1,;™““' I'o ‘£n wf r;s,'£ 

Jiics mto Batiu are wojnd(Tfiiil'v?/.lir.:t ' ttoUinhitioiis of Eiiitfidi liallads mid otin.r 
ielioafe skill, aa.l ev^ySt l^oin" n nS'; ‘‘''‘"T, " H i - u t 

'p„n '■“•"'‘3rfb£S4S3if£^^^ ”' “““ i" 

'iirist church; IlinupoSliirc coast 5 m froru 

' wr is„r“ “ 

>onm-^?,! EnoELUONITE, is a trinic . 




Bourne*. ■ ■ 
Botits-rimefc 


True Shirhf for f^oeereiam i ‘ 

■ ^va-ii"";ri't.i;':srioijL;‘w 

!i«.sisl; III rfUii-u for which Wuduess BoiloaHrask^ B ’f mm “f ® generously olfered to 

BOL'KSE. SeeExcHAKOs, ante. 

sitiiuMro^ii'i, ish'nul’hfth^NiS'inhdw'i?^ of a district of the same name is 

\Vn r r* r' J ^ ftuiTomidcd bV\vails is a iiemmed 

i op Oh. rna!,fd ul, i'iY)in 10,000 to IH 000 ^ A / very considerable strenoth. 

tiie <l('aai~sccne uf Mim^^o Park (q v ) ‘ ^^^elanclioly interest attaches to B. as being 


inbiing company toSoiUh Am'erlca, wS\Sd-Jhk^lv of an English 

SM\cdu'i a Col, uiidi-r liolivar in ^onti \ . fission al and scientific labors he 

p-nnc,.. he WHS i,,,pc,i„„d piX "r if chcml^ «eturnll^t ,o 

he msfilui,. ,,ud uppoi„uli to tiie chiur iriSri™ admitted into 


tii.iis which luivc iron for hiin a experimonts and investi!;-a- 

J.ietion of tlie iiiihril science of agrihltunl ehtmi^trv^ inTf l’~- 

>.nghsh (LoikI. J845i and Gerniau 13 s 1 1 mu w ^ translaled into 

KC'Kmtilic jmriodicals, whicb were collected valuable papers in 

author /vAVihY^i a.Qd ‘ir/rono7rn\^^r^}tf’ 

■RnTTqsA'T ■!? crrT> Arm ^ ^ ommo, c/mme agncole, et Physiologic (1864). 

ftud Urn Pacilic o(tcam Lat 46^^30' nwth^ Brahes 

lai Fcroiisc, who, soon after Cook’s death noblv^emulateiT^nn^l^ the vessels of 

tiia, navigator’s explorations on the n.w,' shores of Ammlia. ‘ 

moKwwSTimcni^^^ f tarn), a word used to describe a 

^^yiuch the lines dll not pmSed mditem in 

lirst line lining written from rie-lit to left fiioolP'T!- P,. imt altcniateiy, tlie 
tire fre,,ueiill,y found in Ss and ISt htnf TlfeV’°P Esampies 

rescnihhince to tiie patli made by oxen ii plowing^ Add received Us name from its 

-'1- «f tnerit, 

devolnil himself to Ihi' stmu' of h v hn 1 1 t ,?2fe' ’ P “o dwt 

Gottingen lie nilinipiisl “.fit and V« «eademic course at 

Besides poems, ho vl-ote the romaiPe Proper vocation was to bo a poet. 

1791-03; M cd 1798-1800') vols., Gdtt 

tn lhis’e„roei;h’ela„o,S if Ld clwo^ d Tih 

sttidy of philnsopliv and of flic historv of litcrifero ^ 1° ® ‘’.’jorgies tncnceforth to the 
zeaious fidlotverVi/fCa It hutl^U^ «t-3t a 

.give lectares in Gtitthnum in 170 m 1 t'> 

Madrid, 1878). > clLi at'GStUngon in ISSs! (sbols., 

forms a^sod™m,lsfment!’^’somrom^?flhe''mrt^ i**’® of which 

stanza, and liio others iiave to ffll up the lines* as* th?v beS^ mn^ rliymes or endings of a 
prescribed are TO?y, ZiV; brave die* the followino’ in-n rhyiues 
might be completed.- “8 aie two of the ways in which the lines 

Park are the secrete of the giilfini? 

here, %vrapped in death,' so many heroes lie^ ’ 
death’s the guerdon of the brave 

And those who bravely live can bravely dS^®’ 

Whenever I sail on the 
O ercome with searsickness r S * 

■ Icansw/pf “ theseaP’andlook brave- 

, - , . Whenl/eeUt, I/ceUiketo Se ®* ■ * 
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Sewall, li.,d., h. M«ss., im-, the i=on oi a famie>- se!?- 
rnsuuetod alter a common -school eoiirso: at the a'm of 18 a Mndrati af lau- , 

cnmrt. 811 i r, “*■ W. a>^'l ouee for governor, ,.h,';.™ :;!v. 

S:kj;:s p£!f 

|ppSsS~E3r.ra'-- 

as as a inemhei of the Massachusetts constitutional con\en(ion of ' 

ss:,' (?“ ?p"s.r ‘"-'f ■' ‘"” 

corymDs oi scarlet flowers are produce.! ii’on/june fiii xllvomS 

eovery of Neptune ),y Lc nnd in'egulnr.i.ee led to llu. din- 

ac,uKSiS’ f nuna to 

who wore ^•eyuired to remain Vu alto < ul ur^ "••‘''''f 

whose respect and confidat<4 1 E am ‘:‘"J:T‘’r'' 

them Ihoere.^lioMor o-m.. i.e iV' , ‘ ' ‘ ‘‘ ' '•'f!'. 1 To < ommilu.l In 


whosf re'^p.ctand confld wo Iher nmi aco.iin .l i • i, , ‘ V ir'"‘‘ 

them Iho eredion of great Imildl'nirs, and wi s w h4 t'ith'if dr' . , ' ' ‘ “ '1 "’ 

ho not only caused a, cliurch and arcs!, |(.n,v. fn,. if,, ' 7 / ‘ . V ; 

Ids mlace, IniL commissioned I!, u. retnnHo 1 is m ' •(. c o'ni "‘' 
miasionarios as lie could find. J5. arrived in Pr'uice it V-.r ‘ ’ ,“1 ' ■' 

the king, about fifty Cliinese works. He ridiirne 1 f ' '’.'i'-' ''i'"’!-,''’, " >dni, for 

missionitrie.s. amoiigst whom wins the learned I'ai'i'enh!' 'll ,*'!i''''; "'■'" 

being 

which (lUVe'rent hhnits'''!nive\'LVf?7ma"ed''bv^ maniinalia (.see TlrMiv,\^TiAi, to 

m-ally regarded as e.,ua! in e" le iM ^ milmahsK, i,m win, 1 , is .,.■„. 

called the ox tribe. TIioB; are all ]• •.’.! o.h 1 * '' Poi'nlarl./ 

The faeia! outline is iiearlv slriii'dit ' iVieir rl'miii ' * ‘'•Iciit Iinib.s and broad murzlc 
other nnninant.s, as slmcp 'routs ■, 'ml .,i,t .|,,,i . ii.n'ree.s illi tlial of some ol 'he 

lower jaw, and none in ll'^Timer Chl d ^ ouUingteeih in the 

covers the conve.x o.xtremitv Of^ ihe •mlerioV tn.ivni" "'i'* 1'’'“'’,'''* ''lu'-lic }i:iil wlm-U 
Imt a largo interval between the enuing-teeth and tiE orinl',s''-’,.m^ 

Side In each jaw. In CHlln,<»’. thev {‘ollpet muU v u +i * h 'wJuch arc sj\ on each 

long and raovahlo longue; iT is tirmlv' held between t’f logilher “by iiican.s of ilu; 

he pirtilaginous upper lip a.ssi.sing^,^^iVis o m •■‘'”1 ll>'' bed, 

the head, the little rill of herbage is cillicr torn or , ; / “ >’»‘!deM maiding m,,,ion ol 

Loth se.xes arc furnished with unbraiiclied f-oierni,^'] ^ ? ’ *"i '"’Iji im n and cul.'’ 
loss Jaterallv, and i^cncrailv unwVrrk MnU c* .n., liorns, "livhicli arc dincicd more m 

their whole linglU." lSi;rhu\tv™ ''"'■'■'■'i Hb-ou.Jhoui 

m-e destitiiie of horms. The tail is rathir long 'Ei m "'"'r'Vf' 

Ihe females have four teats. All the li arc Srf‘,r,rim ’.’"'"w ?• ’* “* 

Lnropo, Asi.a, Africa, and North Aniericn l.\«siVri?,^ t spe, ,•■,... arc found ia 

exKt have been found in pliocene and' nlcisiort , .? ^x'cie.s whicii no longer 

species IS by no means certain; as, bokdes the diffi.adum r' ?' ■ r'*'* !'^“i'l'or of cxi.strng 
are CO be deemed and what merely vuriS'ii/e^'r^^^^^^^^ 


oul ... ■ BmitwelL 

■■ Bow. ■ ' 

l!ilVIl!^'tV■'i|K'" paits Gf the world. The very mua- 

xmiuKI nihcruiiio h.'ivc tiik.M! i.Nv of speciinens as 

i-, iur)i:' cisi.-iilcralilo than i..:,) number of 

<li' i'i'- I'r. .e, „u. /.« into e .(. i onm 1 1 , *^“ompU hayo been made to 

fiiu-iii-h.d, .Mlthn IJ. un. y.t lilt”.’ oi'Uhey are not very clearly nor .stronalv dis- 

uftliiMii, hiiiinu' Ion;.’ li(ao/re(ht(Td toVmipWVclir^^^^^ talloav, skin, etc.; but'sniue 
dn.iv-ii,. auin,„l., llrtieu! ,r y , ~ vuluable of all 


(lniiv..ii,. aiiinulfl, tinrltcuinrly tin' V/'mln 1 ™ “Oi^t vuluiible of all 

.Ui.vK,.; BavTj i' IVo^ of bulTalo, and the vak 

VA.ri«iSrzS"r’ 

tlflihlin’, I ' a Quaker family ; practiced law in Pluia- 

li-ln.l a /„,r /i/w;.,,,',' .; " wlticr t’ ■? a -r^tPh -I” P»'^- 

tlii'. ci.imti”, . lii't chjef' (-ll'orf liolnvi.v'"'^} o''’ ® /'“fjoard Work, especially adapted to 
(!!no..1it..r. I'ian.ial, .\I I kV- e , -ol I i n t’ • ^'‘*^1''^'’' ^^ix'crimn Law. An only 

/do- .tshv., ,vii.h ..; TmSnatSl. semme^. and published F<tml 

dlVs,,;iiii I-'' ('(1 Vnl' -rrivcrV-f tiin^' d’o kiufrdom of Loanso, in -1“ 
i'"' iiuir-illhv -,..'.10 ; '•, id h- s M hn-of'; ’“i”"'.’ in aferlile 

i'np. !.',,ni),i. ■ " ' ' “ popper, ivory, dye-woods, and slave.s. 


i'l" in-.ir-illhv io ., 1 i 1 . : . :,:.o. T •■ j" afovlile 

i'np. !.-,,ni),i. ■ “ popper, ivory, dye-woods, and slave.s. 

to l.nvl'l',;l,i‘'|-i,o;ii’.,['|,V "b,"sl'mritp?"^'’ t“'” "'‘"t"/ *1'? 

i-j- I' 


JifWn. u Vtf.; ('‘tnfnvt.i! lu- iitr* — nj iji\ v ?!» ;i nen anil powevLUl 

hfiul quiir't'r.; t>f (}.(» pfi-ipni 'Second Punic Avar it Avas tiie 

iti ■ I '■ .’>! ‘ . roul m the bomal war the capital of the conMer.atc>.s. 

whiP ii> Plandors, 7 m. s.e. of Lille, on the Marcq, 

fri 1‘M'n' ’ <' r- V • i An^’usius ot Irance, defeated Oiho IV of GerniPiiv 

f.'.'V**'’ province of Foggi.a, s. Italy, about 20 m. s.s.w of 
of Ti’ -,, 1 . n'.'h ' “ ’'^*'"P; ’'f “ catbcdrid, elmrebes; and convents. Tlie vailev 

vtPi'oiii'K' ^l , ■ oo'orf.us as the hmiiit ol the brigaiRls of Capitaiiata, and tlie lowii 
ill is ',1 '. (Lm ' ,'• . ‘.''T, of beint- the tiursery of all the higUwav robbers of 

Til" iin’o .fi ,1 i’ 1 I )'‘.'r'''o ' oooupies the site of the ancio'ut YSitinM. 

. ii.. im ji..| I'ilists ilcli-aicd the Spaniards bero iu 1734. 

V. o'o' i'-''' ^'orepart. or liml witicli lircast.s thew'ave.s 

; '.y ;;; 0 'H. n or, unhe piurai. the ship being considered to have staidaemi 

( me .', "i ," dd . 111 ,! eu inMv.s, nicetnigat the prow oi' neme-head. A narrow or 
; ' .rlyi -rooj or4/,,/b,^ .seamen’s phrases iW .iilVeival, sliai.es of i ow 
I oh at ..vine,; has its own peculiar advantage at sea, a. narrotv o.ov vi'l cut more 
■',, ’"1'"^"., 1" "'‘P'r. •nd n hroad how bears up mote tinnly in a Jil-U sea 
;,l.‘,".''i "'.'I' file !.o.sitionof a distant o'hjoct wlicn sccuove- 

■siri,. ..rti,,; ,,r;:i;';;,ii;,!',a 

miihuiT I" Aucirr-ins.^D ATtciiEnvwill bo found a brief account of the 

of tin- I'ldi dh. ,111'" ''T' ‘ fo’™t‘d..a component element in tli,., annic.s 

,m<l. , f . ; IS n de.scnptit>n of the (•ro.ss-bow, whic.ii was 

< M, tiH or,!,, a^wcapou e hero describe the more cITcclivo, Ihongli simpicr imph-L 
‘ loll^l ti 'd-'f .Tmni'd ascit.pdeiicy in England in liie t-itb cenInrV. It was 

Iv s !: r' '' ' ‘i‘’’'fii'iir,ged from tliiswea)ioiiAvliiJotim’^arb.ai,>stcv 
tr'f.o > ' (‘d ‘I’’ qoss-bow ami di.schargmg one arrow or quarrel from it. 

t h ' - ’ ..‘"I ' vqtica ly, the I,owmcn w,.rr abio to stand in clo.ser arrav 

I'm • il l. «if ‘o take a greater sn,,ply of the munitions o'f 

li.'.V" f ■' ‘i. '''t-'ing that the Iiow and arrows were much lighter in weiglu.. In th:. 

n o o !.,,!ward m.. a now was priced bs. to Is. 6,1, and a slicaf of arrow-s, !.«. to l.s. 2i! '■ 

1 1 . Ill . titac 111 Henry r 111., the price (lived by law) of the bow vfiriod from OL to 3,s. -In' 
li,e hisi.|ia!!!,.,i monareh adoptcil extraordinary means for onemiragim- the use of the 
iong-,),nv. .d.inyonlmaimes were issued for insuring a good supid'y of bow-shives ' 
i lu' tinvvier.s, string maAcrs, tlctchers, and arrov.--liead nwkers wort all placed under 

str:iig|.|,t regiilaiKHis. jiicrehants were compelled to import good boT.--stav.is with ca-.m 

m ceHain iiroportions. V cry long bow-staves were admitlml dutv-free. Tew was con- 
■Min-red the best wmod; but in order that the .supply should not Iw ton .speeriilv used inr 
howymu iwre onicreil to use elm, asii, and wycb-liav.c] in cprt.a!n proportions to yew.’ 

/ li..Jioaii.si.)f famiiic.s were buUlcn to provide liow.s for llicir sons and serv.anfs- nnd town- 
m.ruK-i,s or nf beers were required to provide sliooting-bnits just outside each town 
yoin,., ol the bmv.s bad two archc.s, connected by a middle straight piece The best 
length was regar.Icd as about 5 ft 8 iu. from nock to nock; but in earlier times, some 
ol tlie h()w.s wore nmcli longer. The first arrows wore made of reeds; these materials 
were alterwarils anperseded by cornel-wood; but the wood finally adopted as the best 
was a.sb. 1 he arrows iiad heads pointed With steel, sometimes b'arbed to render rheir 
action more terriblti. They wore feathered with portions of goose-wing. 'The best 
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at 3 ft 0 i„d,c. Sorndiine. 

Lowini-ii, ill I hoii' hours fjf snort used arrovv head'' ‘‘^^asinn to his .sleudeniess, 
“Poou-JimcVnl, iiccording to the shape?“ ric/gt;l, <.vru«c/, und 

the articdcs"abOTe dted!^*^''”^^^ decline of the use of the loug-bow are luirnitod ia 

£“t™n ?u“lXS ’’• ’■» 

Ihe sendee of tholfricaa con mny Sele Si uppo hued a yriler iil 

Ashantce, he published an Sut o S n isib S die IJngof 

resided for sonic years ill Paris Tn ref urn to Kuropcho 

of Africa, he pubiisliod a traii. Nation oOiollid,pf 

.nenibcr of several liten.r/socHicVbo’th ii “ 

at |ETn AfeiXS “lie XnXdatTw'n 

deed to ifsbip^d'kX 'lie Xui^i K 11 at'l" n f “fd.nvards app"-:,;! 
lie particularly duvoled himself to the study of tlie nr-ictir f '“.d P'w ton >• Priiu'ipin, 
went as supercargo of a iiiercln'il-sliin in i ‘ apidicatious oi science, lie 

pmcticiil acipiaintunce d h , v m "t a , llhlf l- •'' ""’’■-'‘Sl 

.1^7ve,«i, F,;,,tk,a JS^,,ny,,,to>l wifnec vl X U "■ , "''’''Id 

admirable translation of La Pl’ic«>.! l/;.,!- diior. He jmbhslicd also an 

added valunbleannofatiou.s.^Tiii sc U'4sXaiXuf^ 

societies in Britain, ami led to Ids bX- <1 l ed .' ■""“'''f.'* '»>.'‘»''do.u .^cientilic 

astronomy m Itarvard college, in his nalhm 4 tiX J matle imi!i,-i ami 

'Iwnmx it dXtiti;:4£'i'4s 


BOWDOm.J,„„.H Ti n r \ I'Hd -March, i.m 

Huguenot refugee from' Frmiee; a'gX lai; rdr‘'lX^ II""-'oin, 

^^■eiierai court, senator, and couiieilm- TTpav^ oV ^ in ffie 

und in 1775 ho was chosen president of the (a\Ld*d^'f*r n d 

j:"": < i"--c.ntioli to fm-nd omisl „ ; fp}.:':"”";''*- )'> 1- 


lu-ide f -ninX;" 

Kuctecduig John Hancock ill that oltiec He nroced t'hosi-ii govermir, 

suppression of the " Shay’s rciiellion ” In I - c^iwutive ability by a promp 

that ratihed the federal con.stifulion r i tuemiier of tiic convenii, „ 
entst and one of the fomide s k 1 lh4 4 

alienees, to which he gave ids library lie al o X, t ’ "V'fr of atd ami 

a liberal patron of fhe'stufo huuiantdsociely. Tile was 

BOWDIHH, Jamks I7n'i-lsiii r . ^ tt^ 'datiic ucar.s bis munc, 

studied also at < Isford,’ and 'traveled in ^ 0 ?'°'^' ; n .g'',iriuatc of llarvanl 



m JlNine Til ilic viJlagt of ] 5 ninsnticp‘'l Jr’lt ','1 'f® 'nijwlanl lo’ols of Ifiirnino 

named after Jaine.s BWdoin "X fr ‘i"' -A-tulroHcoogin river a, „i the wvin 
’""'y a province. 'Tiie chartwMvas <4intK-1m!*yT''^ I<”-' 

and hvG townships of land were ffiveirtoAvarr] < ?hi ^ff|^^achuselt.s leo'islalure in 1791, 
tjUion, m the Jang*iia,i 2 ^e of the eliarter was"^‘fA object <H‘ Hh; Instl' 

the languages, and of the useful and li'lieral4?f*'”” f ''''.'’‘ue and pdety. knowledge of 
r'DarfX'u a board of tnistces\and a1,o7rd7f‘''^'''’'^'’ ''' '1“'*’ Forcrnlnent 


« ■n«XVr ;i board of trustees and a ]> h rri AT f!'o\'ern incut 

d Dditinonth J?radnatc^ Svas the first overseers, Josiuih g’\IclCeen 

yard grad uate, waa made professor of laiKwv^q ‘ T I A Ihiott, a } far- 

t'ldod m 18<)6 the first honors of t]ir‘ now ? iV^ * fitiideuts were acaa^ptod in J80‘^ 

At this time the entire coTl^e atl the 4" "'“‘5 «0“fcn-ed upon dl4t L-.udimtes’ 

d^-ath of president McEeen in iRfr profossf>rs were in a sinali' hoiis^V 

held the chair fot twelve yearftoM App elon, d.b.. became pn’sk e, t n7i 
and importance of the iiistituHfo ”^ 't t?*-’ ‘‘''■I much tondvjince the eUleicncv 
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trove 1,-ty .0)0111 iiiiiliorily wKli flic newly oro-atiized state of Maine. The oontroverey wna 

\v ! ' ■ u t ‘‘w I'",'" '-"i "f ‘‘ court. After Ur. Allen, Loc.nard 
Woods t .0., uns i.resuleiit until 1810. Jfc wus follo^ved by Samuel Hurriu, s.t.d.; and 

’ .*■ place, to Joshua L. Ohanihcrlaiu. ll.d. At tlie present 

i; K'iM {',rc c!\ or nore spacious aud well-uiTaiiged brick buildings, besides tlie eliapel and 
in.’uioi !,d h.iii,_vJur,l! arc.oi grainle. 1 he college is governed by 11 trustees nud 40 over- 
seers, nic prcsid<ait a.nd vice-president being two of tlie trustees. At the latest reports, 
toiu’c \vcr(‘ iv |;ro,c.^sor.s and 140 students. The curriculum is of the 


I'.OUH*, of ill 
iilic eour-£‘, 
of 1 \vc yi'cc-' 
d a pt 
years, ^\iii5 
giviui. Tlic 
of Ihe C(di 

laai 


- j. vvti tta vvi tutj usual variety, 

... lu)\ve\a^r^ jPoi- undergraduates there Is a scieU- 

hi uliicn Hie degree of u.s. is conferred. There is a post-graduate course 
ns pailo-.ophy and the arts. Those of the graduates who have liouorably 
; 1 gnnluatfi cnurs(‘, may be appointed fellows, and re, side at tlie college two 
.’111 tue privileges, witlsout further charge. Military instruction 'Is also 
mcdu al school lias 9 profes-sors and students. Among the berieractors 

'h Jtnnes Bowdoiu, have been Mrs. Amos Lawrence, and Daniel W. 

oi Kenneouiikport. Of notable graduates there, may be named Hawthorne and 

^ > -‘nnong their l‘ell<)\wstudc,uts MTlliani Pitt Fessenden, George B. 

( hccver, Ih’iiiilO’n Idcrce (president of the United States), John P. Hale, Sargent 
S, ibvntH-’., Calrin K Stowe, d.d,, and Luther V. Bell. Mr, Longfellow was profos' 
sor oi laugua-ic.s uniil he removed to Harvard. The prevailing religious sentiment of 
llui college 1,-1 ('Gngr<ifji:at.iona]. 


BOWLX, Fn.pxcm, ll.d., b. 3\rass,, Sept. 8, 1811; graduate of Harvard, and instruc- 
tor l hc'n‘ in polilical econoiny and intellecfual pliilosophy. In 1843, he became editor 
of ihii JSot'Ui Aurricaa Uetlcw, in whicli capacity he acted 11 years. In 18o0, he was 
propo.'^cd for prolc.nsor of liistory in Harvard, but was not appointed, his views on the 
Hungariiin hwoH and other ])olitical totiics being unsatisfactory to the board of appoint- 
tmmt. In iHoJ, Im succeeded ,I)r. Walker in the Alford professorship of natural religion, 
moral ](hiIo.sophy, and civil jiolity. He has lectured and published largely on the appli- 
cation f)f el Ideal and metaphy.sical science to the evidences of religion, on political econ- 
omy, on the oi’igin and development of English and American political constitution.s, 
oii English philo:'op,h(‘rs, etc., and opposing Mill, Comte, Kant, Cousin, and Fichte, Bomo 
of his works UiV: Criihud Akw/ys* on the llidovij and Present Condition of Spem! afire Philos^ 
ophp; Piineqhes of Pidiiiml Eeononiy eqqilkd to the Condition^ Rcsoiirecs, and Institutions 
of the Ainerknii People; an annotated edition of Virgil, and a revision of Beeves’ trausla* 
tiou of i)e ld(‘q\undilii\s AmmevL 


BOWEB ( Ang.-Sa.K., hur, a chamber). The “ladies’ bower,” a private apartment in 
ancient casllc.sand mansions, used by ja<lies both as a parlor and sleeping-chamber. 

Uj>, then, rose fair Annet's father, 

Twa hours of it were day, 

And he is into the Lower 
■Whereiu fair Annet lay. 

Ballad of Lord Thomas. —Per c.yfs Eeliq^ces. 


BOWEBBAHE'IA, a genus of zoophyte.s (q.v.), of tlie class pohjzoa or hryozoa, order 
htfu hdibulaio , the structure of which has been very carefully studied in the common 
ifritisU s}>c<‘ies, B. iinbrlcata, one, of the most abundant zoophytes on the coasts of both 
England and Bcotland. It grows on sea-weeds, corallines, stones, etc., bettveen liigh' 
ami low wat(*r-niark, or in no great depth of water, and forms brandling tufts some- 
times 14 in. in bciglit, J'he branches are smooth and transparent, tubular, filled appar- 
ently with a granular fluid, and crowded with irregularly scattered clusters of delicate 
horny ovate w {?vato-cylindrical cells, whicli are so transparent as to permit the most 
easy "observa lion of their whole internal structure. The polyps W’hicli inhabit these 
cells are all connected with the tube of the branch, and so with the common life of the 
pdgpidom. Ea<.*h, when fully expanded, is about one twelfth of an inch in length, and 
has* 10 findv (dliatcd tentacula. When alarmed, it contracts very rapidly, the toiita- 
cula being tirst drawn in, and then the body of the polyp retracted into its cell. The 
oraiuiizatioa is much higher than in many zoophytes. The mouth does not lend at 
once into the stomacli, but into a funnel-shaped tube, which contracts into a gullet or 
o^sfqduHjus, and ends in a globular gizzard, apparently provided with radiating muscular 
fibers, and intended for trituration of the food. The gizzard opens below into a bag, 
whicli is r(‘gar.]ed as the true stomach, and is supplied with a thiicl, regarded as bile, 
from minute follieh^s or sac.s in its sides, which follicles are therefore regarded as repre 
seuting the liver. From the upper part of the stomach, near the entrance from the giz 
zard, arises the intestine, a straight tube which passes up by the side of the gullet, and 
terminates in an orifice outsidelhe circle of tentacula; the structure thus exhibiting a 
strong resemblance to that of the ascidian mollusca. When the polyp is retracted, the 
o-ullet is bent upon itself, and the tentacula are inclosed in a tube or sheath formed by the 
mverted integument. When the polype is vigorous and lively, the cilia of the tentacula 
are kept in active motion, apparently quite under control of the will of the animal, 
forming a kind of whirlpool to bring animalcules or organic particles into the mouth. 

BOWEl-BIEB, a name given to certain Australian birds of the starling (q.v.) family, 
or sturnM(t\ remarkable for their habit of making bower-like erections, called runs by 
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the colonists of ISTew South Wales, and for adorning them %vith gay feathers, rags, 

or brightly colored objects as th(?y cu,u pick lip. 
These boM’ers are not used as nests, but they appear to be places of much, i’esort; at tlie 
breeding-season in particular/ The tise made of them by the birds is very imperfecti}’' 
understood; but tlieir structure has been carefully examined, and fine specimens of 
them, transported with no little difficulty, have been deposited in the British museum 
by Mr. Gould, in whose work on the Bircli of Audralia account of them was first given 
to the world. The bowers of the satin bovver-bird {ptilonorhynckv,^ kolou'.riccu'A arij built 
among the branches of some tree, and appear to be n.^paireil and frecpicnit'd from year 
to year. The base consists of an extensive and rather convex platform of sticks, firmly 
interwoven, on the center of Avhich the bower itself is built of more tlexiblo twigs. It 
is chiefly at and near the entrance that the shells, featliers, ctc,,eniploy(.>(l for decoration arc 
are placed. The bowers of the spotted bower-bird {cMaimjihra maoulata) arc longer and 
more avenue-like than those of the satin bower-bird; they are placed upon the ground, and 
are outwardlybuilt of twigs, and beautifully lined with tall grasses so disposed that their 
heads nearly meet. The decorative propensity appears in the highest di\gree in this 
species. . “In some of the larger bowers, which had evidently beei.i resorted to for many 
years,” Mr. Gould says, “I have seen nearly half a bushel of bones, slielis, eti*., at each 
of the entrances.” 't'hese are arranged in much the same way at both entrances. Small 
pebbles are often transported by the birds from considerable distances. 

The satin bowser-bird is particularly abundant in the moiuitainous districts of 11.10 w. of 
Kew South Wales, and is found in all the “brushes” from the mountains to the coast. The 
adult male has the wliole plumage of a deep, shining black. The colors of the female are 
grayish-green and brown, curiously mingled. — The spotted bower-bird, which is ratinu’ 
smaller than the satin bower-bird, or about the size of a starling, has a general color of rich 
brown, beautifully marked with black and buff; a band of elongated feathers of light rose- 
pink crossing the back of the neck, and forming a broad, fandike, occipital cr(‘st. It is 
exclusively an inbabftantof the interior of Australia. — Another species, thegrc'at bower- 
bird considerably larger than either of the others, and very similar 

in form and plumage to the spotted bower-bird, 1ms been found on the n.Av. coast of Aus- 
tralia, Its bowsers are ahvays adorned with sea shells, even when at a <listaiice fr(.)m the sea. 

BOWIE, a CO. in n.e, Texas, on the Red river and the Arkansas border; intersected 
by the Texas and Pacitic railroad; 892 sq.m. ; pop. '80, 10. 903—4,292 colored. It has an 
undulating surface, with rich bottom-lands, and heavy forests; productions, eotion, corn, 
sweet potatoes, etc. Co. seat, Boston. 

BOWIE-KHIFE, an American knife, so called from its inventor, col. Jim Bowie, a 
famous fighter with the rifle and other weapons, and altogether one of the most daring 
characters in the southern states of the union. The bowie-knife is a sharp-pointed 
weapon, and is usually carried concealed in a sheath in the breast, or some other part of 
the person, ready for any encounter. 

BOWIE-KNIFE, common hunting knife used by soutli-'westcTn pioneers, 

impi'oved by col. .lames Bowie, who has been wrongly represented as a liiillv and a 
duelist. The bowie-knife is seldom concealed, and it is by no mennstiie commonly used 
weapon which it is represented to bo by foreigners; indeed, of late years it is seldom 
seen at all unless among hunters or settlers in the extreme frontiers. 

BOWIKG TOWAKBS BHE ALTAR is an ancient practice in the ehiirch, derived from 
a belief in the superior sanctity of the east. There are scriptural nUusions to the east, 
from which notions of this kind may have been drawn. “And, ladiold, the glory of 
the God of Israel came from the east.”— xliii. 2. “For w'e have seen his sf/ir in 
the east.”— ^7. ii. 2. There wms also an early legendary belief that Christ w’ould come 
to judgment in the east. For these, not to mention other reasons, it became customary 
to place the altar, with the crucifix and other symbols, at the eastern extremity of the 
church, to which all bowed. In the Romish church, tlie practice is still kep‘t up of 
bowing towards the altar, or more correctly towards the Host, on entering and tU‘partin.g 
from the church. Brand’s Popular Antlquitm, edited by sir Ilenrv Ellis, contains much 
curious antiquarian lore on this subject. It w^as furlber a custonrin the early Christian 
church to bow at the name of Jesus, This is still done in the church of Roinc at what- 
ever part of the service the name occurs. In tlie cliurdi of England, it; is customary to 
name of Jesus only in repeating the crowds. I'his ancient usage is Iracetl to 
Phil. ii. 10, “That at the name of .Tesus every knee should briw.” Punciilions bowings 
and turning tow^ards the east in repeating the cr€ed.% have in late times given rise to 
. j ; p . dissensions in the church of England. 

iSLANBj.an island of coral formation in the s. Pacific, the Innmst in the Low 
V archipelago, being about 30 m. long and 5 m. broad. It can only he approach (gl hv a 
opening in the reef at the n,- end. Within the lagoon the aiiVliorage is safe, the 
/ - * . e. side IS well wooded, hut the w. is low and barren. Pearl -oy-^tors and other simll-fish 

/ ^ the inhabitants are few, illJboking, and indolent, witii a par- 
' ^ tiahty lor raw food. The island was first discovered in 1768 by Bomminvilie who gave 
At the name of La Harpe, which Cook, who visited it in the fbllowi^g year, lihanged to 
. the name it now bears.- » ^ e 
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BOWLDERS. See Boulders, ante. 


cal Lowics stood in the tirstnmk, satisfied with nothing less than the best work, 

sparing lunt hen’ h nor his subordinates’ strength, not hampered in his work by 

cither tear or tnendship. He was an accomplished and fascinating' conversationist 
cosinopolilun in taste, and liberal in opinion. His travels gave rise to the volumes 
the (jontuient ; Our JSeio West, and The Swikerland of Ameriea^ which, with his 
numerous editorial writings, show him a master of clear and vigorous English. • 

BOWLES, William Lisle, d.d., an English poet, was b. 24tli Sept., 1762, at King’s 
Button, in Northamptonsliire, where his father was then vicar. He received his edu- 
cation at W inchester school, and at Trinity college, Oxford, and became at last a preb- 
endary orSalishury cathedral in 1803, and rector of Bremhill, in Wiltshire, in 1805, 
Hero he spent, in comparatively affluent circumstances, the remainder of his long life. 
His poetical career began with the publication, in 1789, ot Fourteen Sonnets^ written 
Fietnrei^que hipofs during a Journey. This unpretending little volume was 
r<‘eeived witli extraordinary favor; the sonnets were fresh and natural, and to many 
minds, all the more charming because of the contrast which they presented to the 
style of poetry which had long been prevalent. Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey 
were among their enthusiastic admirers; and through the influence which he exercised 
over them, B. may he regarded as the founder of a school of English poetry, in which 
tlicir names soon became greater than his own. The subsequent poetical works of 
B. are very numerous, of which The Spirit of Discovery and The Missionary are generally 
nya’urdcd as the best of his longer blank-verse pioems. As a poet, p. shows a fine appre- 
ciation of the beauties of nature, and pleases by the expression of x)ure and generous 
smitimcnt, as well as by playfulness of fancy and perfect scholarly correctness, but he 
is greatly deficient in vigor and depth. He published an edition of Pope’s works in 1807; 
and an opinion which he expressed on the poetical merits of Pope, led at a subsequent 
period to a rather memorable controversy, in which Campbell and Byron were bis 
antagonists, and which turned chiefly upon the comparative value in poetry of images 
tku’ived from nature and those derived from art. B. was generally admitted to Inive 
discomfited his opponents. B. frequently employed his pen in defense of the church 
of England, and endeavored to vindicate all the peculiarities of the older English 
cdiK'alional institutions. Of his prose writings may be mentioned a volume of sermons 
{fxiruL 1820), and a rather dry Life of Thomas Ken, deprived Bishop of Bath and ^¥e^ls 
(2 vols., Lond, 1830-31). B. died at Salisbury on 7th April, 1850, in the 88th year of 
his age. 

BOW-IINE, in a ship, is a rope fastened near the middle of the perpendicular edge 
of the square sails by three or four suliordinate ropes called bridles. It is employed to 
tighten the edge of the sail in a particular direction during an unfavorable wind. 

BOWLING GREEN, a t and seat of justice of Warren co.,Ky., 120 m. s.w. of Prank, 
fort, on Barren riv^r, which is navigable to the place by steamboats. Pop. about 6000. 
It has some manufactures, and trade in tobacco, pork, etc. It is reached by the Louis- 
ville and Great Southern railroad. 

BOWLS, Game of. This is a favorite pastime throughout^ the British isles. It is 
played upon a smooth, flat piece of turf, from 40 to 60 ft. square, surrounded by a trench 
or 'ditch about half a foot deep. The players arrange themselves in sides, usuaky of 
four each, and each man is usually provided with two bowls. The bowls are made of 
ligmim-vitm wood, of 6 or 8 in. in diameter, nearly round, and with a bias to one side. 
A smaller ball, perfectly spherical and white, is placed at one end of the bowling-greeri; 
this is termed the jack, and the aim of the players, who stand at the other end of the 
green, is to send their B. that they may lie as near as possible to the jack. The side 
whose B. are nearest the jack reckon one point for each bowl so placed. 7, 14, 21, or 
31, make game, according* to mutual arrangement beforehand. B. are biassed or weigheti 
on one side, that the m^ty reach the jack by a curved instead of a straight course, 

an expedient which the nature of the game ‘renders particularljr desirable. Indeed, w-ere 
it not for this, the game would lack half its charms. A howd Is played forehand, when 
it is so placed in the hand and delivered as to cause it to approach the jack with a curve 
Horn the right; and in order to attain this curve, the bowl must be held so that its bias 
is on the left or in-side. Backhand is the reverse. If a bowl goes into the ditch without 
touching the jack, it cannot count in the scoring of that end; hut if it strikes the jack, 
and then rolls into the ditch, it reckons as if on the green. When the jack is carried by 
a bowl into the ditch, it is usually lifted, and placed on the green as near as possible to 
its position In the ditch, Wlien the B. have so accumulated round the jack, that it is 
impossible to approach it from either s^'de, without running the risk of touching an 
adversary’s bowl, tlie last player frequently endeavors to nm the jack, by playing straight 
at it with such force as to neutralize the bias, and, if fortunate, carry away the jack 
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from the iieigliborhood of his oppoiieiit^ bowls. A skip is appointed on each side, whoso 
duty it is toTiirect each of his men.-— For .Bowlino at cricket, sec Ojiickht. 

The game of B. was anciently iiiilavvful, and was the subject of prohibitive legisla- 
tion in England in the reign of Henry VIII. ; but the law then enacted was rt ju jib’d m 
184d by tlie 8 and 9 Viet. c. 109, s. 1, so tiiat B. or other similar games of mere skill ma,y 
be legally indulged in by the people. 


BOWMAIST, '^'^HOMAS, D.D., b. Penn., 1817; graduate of Dickinson college, and a 
minister in the Methodist Episcopal church, lie organized Dickinson seminmy, at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and presided over it for ten years. In 1858, he was chosen ]>rc.'ldciit of 
Asbury university, at Greencastle, Ind.; he was a delegate to the Bristol c(mrcrcncc in 
1804, and chaplain to the U. S. senate in that and the following year. In J^fay, 18T'2, ho 
was made a bishop. 


BOW SPBIT is a large boom, spar, or mast, which xu'ojcets over the stem or head of a 
shi{). Its use is to carry sail forward, avS a imams of counteracting tiii' clfect of the aflcr- 
sails, and keeping the ship well balanced. It is also llie chief siijiport of tlu* i’orc-mast, 
which is fastened to it by large stays or ropes. In ordinary ships of war, the B. rises at 
an angle of about 45'’ from the horizon, and is generally about two-thirds as Inag us tiie 
inain-hiast; but in many kinds of vessels the position is'morc nearly horizontal. 

BOWSTEIITG HEMP, an Englisli name, proposed by Dr. Poxbnrgh, and ])artiallv 
adopted, for the fiber produced by 8H?isevi>ra m/Jamca^ a jtlant of the natural onhT 
§Uiacm (q.v.), tribe Jmmrocallem, a native of the East Indies.’ The employment of tin* 
|ber for making liDwstrings led to this name. Dr. Boyle prefers to use^he Sanscrit 
name Moorva, on account of the confusion apt to be caus(>d ]>y a])plying tlie tinmi hfaiip 
to a variety of fibers.— The genus samevAem is distinguished by a colored funnebsiiap<‘d 
perianth, witli a long tube, into the throat of wiiich the stsimcns are ins('rt(‘(l, and a 
B-cellcd and 8-seeded, or abortively l-celled and 1-sceded, berry. The jfinnts ha\e a 
fixmeral appearance much like that of many species of iris, hut their leaves are more 
meshy; they have a thick creeping rhizome or root-stock; the radical leaves are long ami 
marrow, and the flowering-stems have only seale-like leaves.— Very .similar to .S'. uyJa 
w/«arc 8. Hmthirglimna and 8. lanxigirma, also natives of India.— These* plants grow 
mdev bushes in jungles neai\the sea, where the soil is salt, hut may ea.sily Ix! pro]aigatcd on 
ajmiost any soil by the shoots which issue in groat abundance from the root-stock, ''riu-y 
perennial. The leaves arc about 2ft., or in cultivation Bor 4 ft. long- tiu'fihcis 
extend their whole length; and to separate the fibers from the ]nilpy ])art of the Icavc's, 
natives place them on a smooth boani then press one end of tiie leaf dou n wiili 


BOWMAKVILLE, a t. in Canada, on lake Ontario and the Grand Trunk railroad, 
43 m. n.e. of Toronto. It has man ii factories driven by water-power, ami trade by the 
lake. Pop. SOOO. The harbor is port Darlington, 2.]- m. from tiic town. 


BOWEIHG, Sir John, an English politician, linguist, and author, was h. at llxcter, 
17th Oct., 1792. He early devoted himself to the study of languages, in tiie mapnHlion 
of which he displayed an unusual degree of talent. The natioiial pocUry of (liilVicnt 
peoples had particular attractions for him, and he rendered great siTvice to lilcrature by 
collecting and translating both the more ancient and the more niod.ern }}opular pcausis of 
almost ail the countries of Europe. His translations jireserve remarkably well both the 
meaning and the spirit of the original, and exhibit no mean powers of vcrsilieation. ]>, 
was very intimately associated witii Jeremy Bentliam, vho apjiointed him one of his 
toAcentors, and intrusted him with the editing of liis collected works. A deset ndant of 
tlie old Puritans, he early came for w'ard in writing and speaking a.eainst the jwilitieal 
disadvantages experienced by dissenters. lie to(;k from the fii'st in the Vi'isfti.'ijtmr 
Menoxn, which avhs established in 1824, and edited it for about live yi.'ui's from 1825. In 
1828 he visited Holland; and his letters-— which appeared in the 'j/oruiur/ Uirnid, and 
were shortly afterwards translated into Dutch—proeured hu’ him the degrc!* <4' doetor of 
laws from the university of Groningen. Subsequent travels were uiidc-rtaken by him, on 
a cmnn[ii.ssion from the Britisli government, to inquire into tluj commercial ivhiiioiisof 
certain states. He visited Switzerland, Italy, Egypt, 8yria, and finally the count ries of 
the German Zollverein, and everywhere found materials f<jr valuable reports, ih' was a 
member of tbe house of commons from 1835 to 1837, and again from 1841 to 1849, and 
actively promoted the adoption of free trade. In 1849, B. was appointed British consul 
at Hong-Kong, and superintendent of trade in China. He rctunual in 1853, and in I lie 
following year was made knightand governor of iloiig-Kong. In 185d, an in.‘^uli iiaving 
been offered to a Chinese vessel said to have lieen under ll'ie proter.lion of the Britisli 
flag, B., without consulting the home governmenl, ordered an atta<‘k on cerlain Chinese 
forts, a proceeding which excited considerable dissatisfaction in the counlry, and pro- 
duced a ministerial cilsis. B. afterwards returned to England. In 1855, he concludtfd 
a commercial treaty with Siam, and lias given an interesting ticcoimt of his visit m a 
work entitled The Kingdom and People of 'Siam. lie retii-cd on a pimsion iti 1859, uml 
afterwards published an account of the Fhilipjiine islands. In 18(>1, B. was s(;iit on an 
official mission to Italy. He died in 1872. His Autahiogrnphiad PeminlscturA^ werif 
published in 1877. 
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one of llieir ffreat toes, and with a thin hit of hard stick, held between the two hnnd^^ 

Ihev .cnii>c c leaf from them, and very quickly ^ 

Hlecpiui'- in water is also iiractioed, but it discolors Ihe tiber -I-!*' J,; 

Oue ooai.d of clean liber is obtained from about 40 lbs. ot tresh 

c.dculid,. (1 that 1 acre would yield imu lbs. of cleau tiber at a g’dhermg, ot w iih l o 
be reeUoned upon lumually iii good soil and 
Ua«‘ reached a proper age. Moorva, or IS. 11, may well be 
conimeivial iiaportance. The tiber is liair-like and silky, 

ciitlv aiioiil equal to hemp. It does not rot iii water &o_soon as , a 

s fH. :cr.l/H vei-y similar to the Iiidiau ones, b'. Guimenm is lound in ,7 ' 

erect cvtciit of the w. coast of Africa, specimens of the hber ot ‘ 

a-.i.l strong, have been brought to Euglauu under the name ot Afiucai. hottsiiviiHe 

• T 1 ' 

BO^YYEK, William, an eminent English printer and classical scholar, P 
ill was educated at Cambridge, and in 1723 joined us ^ 

iu 1721), printer of the votes of the house „oniiu‘.aedp^ 

to the sociely of antiquaries, and to the royal society ,1“ V ^ ^Tr-oZZr I • ^ 
of the rolls < if the house of lords, and the, journals ol the house ot “ ‘ „ ‘.qil 

iir 1777. B, published several philological t‘“>;Ots, but hi s chief p^ 
tion of the Kew Testament in Greek, with critical and ‘I printers A 

coiisiderabie sum in trust to the stationers' company, tor icliet oi “‘-“^''d Jim^e t. 
simill volume of anecdotes of B, ami his learned oontempomries 

his (hail’i by Mr. John Kicliols, Ills apprentice and partner, was allti wa us tuiaioou, 
under the title of Litemry AnccMea of the EighUeuth (jeidury fJ vols., bvo)., . ^ 

BOS, lioxus, a genus of plants of the natural order eiiphorhincea; ^A'wo 

or small tree. 5 , with opposite leaves, entire at the margins, and easily split u 
plaics. Tiie g^-eeiiish inconspicuous flowers grow ii little axillary cUis crs “ " Ij! 

Iiiid female fi iwers distinct, but on the same plant. or 

noth of four leaves and of four stamens; the temalc tioweis have a pcnantli oi tmee or 

fouH^yve^lmlYn addm^ three small bracts at the 

thi’/M* -iv.'l'K MMtl two }lo^lcv-s^:^c^ctill‘’’ sUind.'i. Ihc ctipsulo Ilxs Ihicc l)C»ilvS <i ^ ^ 

Co«;.oi;'‘B « (ft wifldi gZs wu'i' ^ die f 

agremthle iriltcr' taste. WUeii tid«n jL 

that sin as lu water. It i.^ pohsh, and not liable t6 be 

SlfJ r?, IT ”S " j XV— .£li. 

upwards ol £10,000, but or BAUEAurc Box (5. Bitlcrmai). a 

Britain except 1“'' •I,''' etc ' is a larger tree than the common B.. 

native o M.m.rca. Bardina C isica, p“St of frost, but is occasionally 

^^^li1rsSberi™irtUc woodfs of a bright yellow, and inferior 
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to the true box-wood» but is brought in large quantities from Constantinople under that 
name for wood^engTaving. 

BOX-BAYS. These are two days appointed by the judges of the court of session in 
Scotland, in the spring and autumn vacations, and one day in the Ciirislmas recess, on 
which pleadings or other law-papers appointed by the court, or by one of the judges, 
towards the close of the preceding session, may be lodged or tiled; the object being to 
expedite the procedure, notwithstanding the vacation or recess. These days are called 
box-days, in consequence of an act of sederunt or order of the court of session, dated the 
‘29th Nov., 1690, in which the evil custom of private solicitation of the^ judge's is com- 
plained of: “ For preventing whereof,’' says the order, “and for easeiiig tlie leidges, 
themselves, and the lawyers, they, according to the example of the most hunous judu'a' 
tories abroad, have appointed for every one of the lords, to stand on a bank in the 
session-house from three o’clock till seven o’clock at night, each ]jox having a slitt. in 
which the informations or bills maybe lett in, and cannot ho drawn out, untill the box be 
opened; the key whereof is to be keept by every judge himself, and to be coniTiiitted to 
no other; and each lord is to send for his box at seven o’clock at night, that ho may liuve 
competent time to peruse all the informations therein, and to consider the same, and the 
citationes alleged in the same, whereby none* of the leidges can be put to lr<juble to aU.end 
any of the lords for giveing their iniormationes, bills, or answers.” Further facilities 
for legal business in vacation-time are afforded in Scotland by the regulations of the bill- 
chaw^er (q.v,); and in England the equity and common-law' judges attend at ehamlan’s 
during vacation ; but to English law’^yers the use of boxes, or oi any similar expedient, is 
unknown. See Court of Session and other CouiiTS. 

BOX ELDER, or Ash-Leaved Negundo acerok^^^^ a .small and handsome 

tree growing along the banks of streams in the middle and southern Atlantic stales, and 
in the west. Sugar is made from it in some of the n.w. states. 

BOX ELDER, CO. in n.w. Utah, adjoining Nevada; about 6000 sq. m. ; pop. ’70, 
4855. Great Salt lake covers the s.e. portion of the co., and the Central Facitic railroad 
passes through it. Productions, agricultural Co. seat, Brigham City. 

BOX-HAFLIH0 is a particular mode of turning a ship, when the swell of the sea 
renders tacking impossible, or when the ship is too near the shore to allow room for 
veering. The operation is effected by a peculiar management of the helm and tiie sails. 
Boxing-off is an operation very similar to box-hauling. See further under Tack, Vekr. 

BOXIITGr, or PuGiMSM (Lat. pugilafus), fighting with the lists. It was prac!if:c(l as a 
manly exercise by the ancients, among whom it was an art so highly esteemed, that 
Pollux, Hercules, and some of the other gods were represented as having exccillal in it. 
The pugilists of the ancient games had leather thongs on their hands, soinelimes loaded 
with lead or iron; this armature of the hand was called the CLestKK Of course, tlieir 
combats ware not uafrequently attended with fatal consequences, •wliich have resulted 
also in many instances of modern pugilistic encounters, although no armature of the fists 
is allowed. Among the Greeks, the practice of B. was at first permitted only to freeimm, 
no slave, or person attainted with crime, being considered worthy to possess tin* liigli 
privilege of bein^ beaten to the consistency of a jelly. Gradually, however, IL was 
taken up as a profession, and its character deteriorated. B. wuis a ’'favorite amusement 
cf Englishmen for centuries; it is even said to have bad such distinguished patrons as king 
Alfred and Richard III. Butthe golden age of pugilism as a profession in England e'oin- 
menced with the accession of the House of Hanover : then men calling themselves professors 
publicly announced their intention of giving lessons in “the noble art of ...Jf-defense.” 
One professor challenged another to combat ‘'in tlie most bombastic language. In 1726, 
one Ned Sutton, who announces himself as “pipemaker from Graveseml, and prmessor 
of the noble science of defense,” sneers at anollier professor, whom he calls “ the extolled 
Mr. Figg,” for having by “sleeveless pretense” shirked a combat with him, “which I 
take, says the pipemaker and professor, “to. he occasioned through fear of his having 
that glory eclipsed by me, wiierewith the eyes of all spectators have been so much 
aa^led. He further assures the saui Figg, that if he can muster courage enough to 
nght with him, ho (Figg) “will have the advantage of being overcome by a hero indeed’” 
Ingghad an “amphitheater” in Oxford road, wherein tights were held; and alanmronc 
was erectecl m the same locality in 1742 for one Broughton, the funds being sub"cr!hed 
by some eighty nohlemen and gentlemen. The pugilistic encounters that took place 
here w’^ere patronized by many of the nobility. Some faint protests against the bimtalitv 
of the pastime now began to be made by the press, but these had little effect. Towards 
the end of the last century, ffghts were patronized by princes of the blood-roval * and the 
^ . prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., was present at one at Brighton, in whk'h om^ of 
v me combatants was killed. When the allied sovereigns and their generals came over to 
, England m 1814, lord Lowther treated them to a series of boxing-matches in his druwiru’-- 
which were so highly relished that they were repeated a few days aflerwardl 
One of the pugilists, called Jackson, became quite a hero, and made enorinous sums by 
' gymg lessons to yopg noblemen, among whom w-as lord Byron. In 1817, the czar 
.mcholas of Russia witnessed a prize-figlit at Ooombo Warren. At the C'lo.s(‘ the victor 
• ^as presented to lain, with whom he shook hands. This was the last time tiiat loyalty 
was present at one of these disgusting spectacles. " ^ 
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The character of the prize-ring, or, as it is called in the slang of its supporters, ‘‘the 
P. K.,” Inui been for many years decliuing. People of influence and respectability 
seemed ^ to liave withdrawn their countenance from it. The lo\vest and least reputable 
class of the i)opiiIation furnished the flgliters, and money was the only object of their 
backers. Fair- play” was no longer a jewel” in the P. R. ; fights were sold, and the 
meanest and most disgraceful tricks resorted to, in order to win or to avoid the payment 
of bets. Prize-fights were under the ban of the law; in many counties of England, the 
])oli(!e letively interfered to prevent them; and some railway companies refused to con- 
vey those taking part in them along their lines. The year 1860, however, witnessed a 
strang(‘ rijvival of tlie pugiii.stic spirit, on occasion of a fight between Tom Sayers, the. 

“ (diampion prize-fighter of England,” and John Fleenan, the “ Benicia boy,” an Amer- 
ican, for .-CrIOO a side, and the belt, a badge of honor worn by the champion. The bat- 
tle, which was elevated to the dignity of “a great international contest” by sporting 
pat)ers, t(jok i>lace at Parnborough, April 17, 1860. It lasted for more limn two hours, 
in whic.li lime the American was "beaten almost blind, and the Englishman dreadfully 
Ijrulsed. The continuance of the battle was prevented by the breaking in of the ring, 
caused ))y the interference of the police. After the fight, the English champion was 
ranked by many newspapers — not sporting ones — with the heroes of the Crimea and of 
Lucknow; hundreds, if indeed not thousands, of pounds were subscribed for him, in 
admiration of his bravery, by persons of all conditions of life, and residing in all parts 
of the country; and he was feted by mcrcliantson the London and Liverpool ’changes, 
lli.s 0 ])j)oncnt received equally flattering and substantial testimonials froin Americans. 
The light formed the subject of discussion in the house of commons, in which the home 
secretary announced that not only the principals, but all present at the spectacle, were 
amenable to the law. Tliough no steps were taken to bring the offenders to justice, it 
was intimated to those chiefly concerned, that if a renewuil of the fight were attempted, 
the law should be put in force against those aiding or abetting it. 

The training which prize-fighters undergo for some months before a battle is of the 
most health furkind; it rids them of every superfluous grain of flesh, braces their nerves, 
and makes their muscles like iron ; yet, owing to the rude way in which the result of 
all this training is demolished in an hour’s fight, professional boxers are usually very 
short-lived. AV'itii the exception of one, Gulley, who became M. P. for Pontefract, and 
tim Jackson already alluded to, who made a fortune, few of them have ev<n- risen to any- 
thing above tlie ownership of a knv public-house, where they lay down the law on 
pugili.sm to thoii' admirers, and take the chair at so-called “harmonic meetings,” where 
B. ‘is the entertainment. Prior to the decline of B. the doings of the prize-ring were 
duly clironicled by sporting papers. The following specimens of the slang will aliord 
a sufilcient idea of the character of this kind of literature. The mouth is called the 
“potato-trap,” the “ kis.ser,” the “ whistler,” the “grubber,” and the “oration-trap;” 
the nose is variously described as the “ claret- jug,” the “smeller,” the “sneezer,” the 
“snoror,”the “sniifer,” the “ proboscis,” the “ nozzle,” the “ snout,” the “ scent-bot- 
tle,” and the “snuiT-box;” the ear as the “ conk;” and the eyes as the “ daylights,’ the 
“peeiiers,” the “ squi liters,” the “ goggles, ” etc. Instead of saying that the eyes did 
not swell up, the UtfenUean of the P. R. would say that the boxer “did not seem 
inclined to adopt the early-closing movement with either shutter!” 

BOXISTCr-BAY, the day after Christmas, and so called in England from being the day 
on which Chrktnias boxen, or presents, are given to servants and others. See Christmas 
Box. 

BOXITO THE COMPASS is one among many sea-phrases not easily traceable to their 
ori^^in It means simply a rehearsal or enumeration of the several points,^ hall-points, 
and quarter-points of the mariners compass, in their proper order; and is among the 
le.ssons which a young sailor has to learn. 

BOX'TEL, a busy t. in the Ketherlands province of North Brabant, is 6 m. s. of Bois- 
le-Buc Pop Jan 1 ’75, 5034, who are employed in agriculture and in mnnulae- 
tures B is famed for its table-linens, and beer, leather, paper, and salt are extensively; 
made. It has connection with the leading railways. The Anglo-Dutcli army, under' 
the command of the duke of York, was here defeated with great loss by the hrench in 

1794. , . 

BOX-THOBH Lydum, a genus of plants of the natural order solanacem, having luunel- 
shaped or tubular {lowers, and 2-celled berries. The species are pretty mimeroiis-, and. 
found in different quarters of the world. Several are natives of the s. of Europe,, tliorny 
shrubs with long slender shoots and simple lanceolate leaves. L. Mropamn iimy bo' 
traineci to a height of 30 or 40 ft., and is often planted^as are also other species— tor 
ornament, to coku* walls, etc. It has pale-violet-colored flowers, 
veins Some of the species are almost trees. X. fucJmoides, aUhough destitute ot 
spines, is used as a hedge-plant in its native country, the Andes of Quito. Its flowers, 
are orange scarlet, and grow in umbels. ^ ^ 

BOX TORTOISE or Lock-Tortotse, cistudo Virginica, and cistudo Bln'^dtngi, char- 
acteriziSd by the division of the shell into two parts in such a way that the animal cam 
shut himself entirely into the shell. ^ They have longer legs and run faster than other: 
tortoises, but are harmless and very timid. 
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BOYA'CA, one of tlie states of Colombia bordering upon Teneztiela, and ir.s fellow 
states of Santander and Cundinamarca; 38,351 sq.m.; pop. ’’vl, 482,314. In the we.st!;rn 
part of tlie state is a branch of the Andes, from wiiich the hind slopes eii t in vast 
prairies, covered to great extent with marshes and forests, with here and tln-re pnsturi's 
and cultivated ground, watered by the Orinoco and the d'lie Itovlauds are 

fertile, yielding tropical fruits, sugar, cotton, cacao, tobaeia), dyes, drug-stuH’s, and 
timber. In the southern part of the state are many liot springs, the vapors fre.m wJdeli 
in^dry weather condense and cover the suiTounding country with suipliale of s(/da, anul 
this is gathered and sold in other sections as a substitute for salt for cattle, i'lun'o are 
springs near tbc capital which are hot by night and cold by day. The climate of (lie 
plain is hot and unhealthy; in the valleys it is better, and in the high i'cgions cool. The 
people have rude manufactures of cotton, wool, straw, etc. : but euttJe-rulsing is the chief 
business. Gold, lead, and precious stones are found, init not to a great, cavtent. I'iie 
fore.sts are infested wHli dangerous wild animal.s, serpents, and vciioiuous insects. 
Capital, Punja, where the Zaques kings once reigned. 

^ BOYA'CA, a t. of the United States of Colombia, near wiiicb, in 1819, Dolivar, by a 
victory over the Spaniards, secured the independence of Colombia, it u’ives iis muru* to 
the department, which stretches from the plateau of Bogota to the boidcr.soi' Veiu'zuela, 
being watered by the i\ragdalena, Sogaraozo, Zulia, Cazanare, and ]\leta, Tin* capital’ 
however is notB. itself, but the neigliboring city of Tunja, which is about 70 rn. to tlw 
n.n.e. of Bogota. 

BOYAB. See Bojae. 


BOY ATT, in military engineering, is a winding or serpentine trench, dug to form a 
path or communication between the different armed trenches of a siege-work and to 
prevent tliem from being enfiladed, or fired upon in flank. 

BOY-BISHOP. The custom of electing a boy-bishop on St. Nicholas’s day dates from 
a very early period. Warton tlionght lie could find some allusion to it in one of tlu' 
anathemas of the Constantinopolitan synod, 867 a.d. It ijuickly spread ov(‘r most 
(aUhohe countries,^ and in .England seems to luive jirevailcd in almo.st evia’v luirish. 
Although the election took place on St. Nicholas’s dav (Gtli Dec.), tiie auihorilv lasted 
to i-loly Innocents’ day (2Sth Dec.). The l>oy4)ishop was chosen from the < Idldren of 
the cliiircu or cathedral choir, or from the piqiii.s at the u’rummnr-sehool j{e w-iy 
arrayed m episcopal vestments, and, attended liy a crowd of siibordinales in priestly 
dress, wamt about with songs and dances from lioiise to lumse, ])]essin‘»’ the ])('o]4(* whd 
as bishop Hall say.s, “ .stood oTinuing in tlie way to expect that ridicuTous benrd’ic’tion.'* 
Ihc hoy-bisnop exacted implicit obedience from his fellows, vlio, tdoreg with llnar 
superior, took possession of the church, and performed all tlie ceremonies and offi(‘es 
except inas.s. llic custom found countenance not among tlie poinilace oidv. In Igiip’ 
Edwanl I., on Ids way to Scotland, permitted a boy-bishdp to ^ay ve;-p<-rs iK/fore liinTat 
Heton, near Newcastle-on-lyne, and gave him and lii.s conipanions a nre.'.imt. At Sails- 
bury— and perhaps m other places also— the boy-hisliop, it is said, had the iiower of dis- 
posing of siich prebends as happened to fall vacant during tlie days of his (‘piseopju-y ■ 
and rf he died during his oftice, the funeral lionors of a bisjio]), with a monument were 
granted him. WUiit MCuIarsliow.s and eincrtiiimii(;nt.siicc'oiii!i'mi(.(l tiiis].r!i. l.rc, h’i.slorv 
doth not mtorm us. Probably dramatic t‘.\bibition.s of a rude luiliiro -were llic i.riiifiiiuf 

:.iS 

BOYCE, WiLLUM 1710-79, an English musician, tlic .cnn of a meclianir wTm 
became an organtst and conductor of the roval oi-fiicstT-i His ^ , 

BO ^ D, Andiiew Kennedy HuTcirrsoN d.d b Avr«!bbvA « Q/, i i 

g„. ,8... H. 

^ BOYB, Zachaev an eminent Scottish divine, iioni liol'on. 1500 w-s tr-i 

rawnock. and studied at tlie univer.sitie.s of Gla.^ow an 4r m r hi A i i^' ' 
■latter he vva.s, m 1811, appointed a regent or professor, and is said to hate k-cHued Urn 
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principnlsiup.^^ The persecutions of the Protestants in France caused him to return to 
bcoiiaiiji Hi h;,:.. in KJt:';], he liocamc minister of the Barony parBli, Glasgow, and was 
^ university of tlait place. Ills principal p.rosowork. The Last 

iMuinl oj i.te b(iUie \a Datfh, pubiislied at Edinburgh in 1620, in I:) vols., was reprinted, 
ivUii. a hie CL t:ie author, by Gabriel In oil, Glasgow, He was author of eiglitcen 

other wcti-Hs, chieily ot a religious cast. The third edition of hh Psalnia) of JDavlfl in 

(O'* appe ;ire(l jit Glasgow, 1G4G. He died in 1053 dr 1054, leaving ^ninneroiis IISS., 
and ilia liHrary, with a coiisiderable legacy, to the college of Glasgow, over a court gate- 
way ol \v]iicii is ins stone bust, vrhilst liis portrait is in the divinity hall cf the same 
iiniyersity.^ Animig his jiilSS. is a collection of qualiit poems on Scriptural subjects, 
entitled '/jorie Lharers, usually called Zachary Boyefs Bible. As a specimen of his 
hoRK'ly style, the following extract from Jonah’s soriloquy within the whale’s belly may 
be quoted here : 

What house is this, where’s neither coal nor candle. 

Where I nothing but g’uts of lishos handle V 
I a: jd my table are both here within. 

Where day neere dawned, where sunne did never sliine; 

The like of this on earth man never saw, 

A Hying man within a monster’s maw, 

buried iiiidor juotmtains ■which are high and steep, 

Plunged under waiters huiidreth fathoms deep. 

Nch so was Noah in his house of tree^ 

. For through a windo’w he the light did see; 

He sailed above the highest waves— a wonder; 

1 and my boat are all the -waters under; 

Hoe in bis arke might goe and also come, 

But 1 sit btUl HI such a straitened roome 
As is inor.t uncouthe, head and feet together, 

AmougsucL grease as would a t'iousahd smother. 

I iiiid no way now for my shrinking lienee 
But heere to lie, and die for nikie oifenee. 

Eight prisoners were in Koali’s hulk together; 

Comfortable they were, each one to other. 

In all tiie earth like unto me is none, 

Far from all living, I lieere lye alone. 

BOYBELB, JoTiiv, a libcriil patron of art in England, 1). in 1719. At the age of 21, hs 
apprciiticcd himself for seven years to an engraver in London, and on the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, published, by subscription, a, scries of views in England and Whiles, 
with the profits of Nvhieli he set up a print-selling business in the metropolis. English 
engraving was at a low ebb when B thretv his money and intelligent energy into the 
Nvork of its improvement. LnderB.’s liberal patronage of native artists, the importa- 
tion of foreign prints, for the most part, not only ceased, but English prints were 
(u\])orted to the (.'ontineiit. B. now deterniined to do for English painting what he had 
d(jne for engraving. He accordingly selected Shakespeare’s works for illustration; and 
in the carrying oiit of his object," secured the most eininent ptiinters iu the kingdom, 
including Opie, Beynoids, Isorthcote, and West. The result was the magniticent 
“Shakespeare Gallery,” from which was engraved a superb volume of plates (Bond., 
Boydeli, 1SU3). B. also published, at Buhner’s press, a splendid edition of Shakespeare’s 
works in 9 vuls. (1792-1801). The immense sums of money he spent on the Shakespeare 

I I lustra lions, and the caminiercial depression consequent on the Erench revolution j 
brought him into dillicullies, from which he was not wholly extricated before his death, 

III live., 1804. An alphabetical catalogue of plates : containing engravings by the best 
artists, from the finest works of tiie Italian, Flemish, German, French, and English 
scliools; sketches from Claude Lorraine, etc., were among the collections published by 
Buydell. 

BOYDEX, Setit, 17S5-18T0; b. Massachusetts; an American inventor; began mak- 
ing patent leatlier in 1819; invented a maebine for splitting leather, and a process for 
making spedter. In 1826, he made the first malleable cast-iron. Among other inventions 
was oiK‘ for making hat-bodies, and a process for making Russia sheet-iron. He built 
the first successful locomotive that had the cylinders outside of the irame. 

BOYEB., Af.exis, Barcm de, a French surgeon of the greatest eminence, was b. at 
Ilzerche, in Limousin, on JOlli ]\Iav., 1757, or, according to others, in 1760. .He was for 
some years in the service of a notary, before he began liis^ medicjd studies. In 1787, he 
was a*ppoint<>d second surgeon to the liospital do la cliarite at Paris, ajul afterwards pro- 
f(‘ssor. first of operative surgeiua and then of clinifail surgery, at tlic Kcole dc 8ant6. In 
1804, lie was a])]>ointed first' siirg{!on to the emperor, who also raised him to the rank of 
baroTK Ho accompanied the emperor on his campaigns and joiirne,ys After the res- 
toration, B. I)(‘camc professor of practical surgery in the university of Paris, and first 
surgeon at the liospital de la charite. In 1823, he was appointed consulting surgeon to 
the king: and in 1825, was admitted a inemhcr of the institute. lie died on 25th 
Nov., 183;i. His greatest works are his Tralte Com/nlet (VAndfomie, 4 vois. (Par. 1797-99. 
and other editions) and his Tmite (Us Maladies Okmfrfficales et des Onerafions qai leiir 
comle.naent, 8 vols. (Par. 1814-22). From 1798 to 1817, he was engaged with Poux and 
OoTvisart in conducting the Journal de Medlcme Gkintrcfie et PJmrmade. 

BOY'ER,' Jkain Baptiste Ntchohas, a French pliysician, 1693-1768. lie devoted 
his life to the investigation and treatment of contagious‘discascs, and with much success. 
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The courage and ability *which he displayed during the plague in Marseilles procured 
him a pension and the place of physician in ordinary to the king. His best known works 
are Account of the' Plague at Marseilles in 1720, and Observations on the PJpidcrnic thatpre- 
miled at JBeaumis. 


BOYEB, Jean Pierke, a mulatto, president of- the republic of Hayli, was born 2d 
Feb., 1776, at Port-au-Prince, capital of that part of the island then belonging to 
France. At a very early age he was , sent to France, where he ixHjeivcd a European 
education; and in 1792, entered the military service. He very soon became a rh(f de 
hataiUon, and fought against the British on their invasion of his ntitive isle. After fur- 
ther fighting against the British under gen. Rigaud, leader of the mulalUxfs, and aflcr- 
wards under gen. Leclerc, he entered into a combination which had for its object the 
union of the negroes and mulattoes, and a complete emancipation of the colony. After 
the negro Dessalines had seated himself upon the throne, B,, along with l-’etluon, took 
the lead of the eolored people. They assisted Gliristophe to overthrow the bkKnIy 
tyrant in 1806, but deserted Christophe wdien they saw^ that he wished to make himself 
sovereign. Pethion now established an independent republic in the western part of the 
island; and B. made himself indispensable to him by bis military and a<lministrutive 
knowledge, so that he was invested by the new president with the command of the 
capital, Port-au-Prince, and the rank of a rnaj.gen. In this capacity be endeavored to 
discipline his troops after the European manner; drove back moixi than once the black 
hordes of Christophe, thereby preserving Port-au-Prince from destruction; was recom- 
mended to the people by Pethion, when %ing, as most worthy to be bi.s succc^ssoi ; and 
was unanimously elected president of the republic. He arranged the fmaneial affairs, 
collected funds into the treasury, improved the administration, and encouraged arts 
and sciences. After the death of Christophe, be united the monardiical part of the 
island with the republic in 1820; and in 1821, the eastern di.slrict also, which had 
hitherto remained under the dominion of Spain; and lie urgently sought tlic recognition 
of the independence of the youthful state by France, winch was obtained in 1825, upon 
payment of an indemnity of 150 millions of francs. B. carried on the govcninuoit of 
the republic of Hayti for fifteen years, -from this time, with the mo.st perfect j)ea<xf; ])ut 
his policy, which was rather arbitrary, and directed to the object of depressing tlic 
negroes in favor of his own race, the colored people, resulted in* a victorious insurrec- 
tion in 1848. B. fled to Jamaica, whence lie announced his resignation to tb(! Haytian 
revolutionary committee, and condemned liimself to a voluntary ostracism, Froiii the 
proclamatiou of the provisional government, it appeared that he was the victim of his 
aristocratic policy; but the proyisional government, after it Imd obtained the upper band, 
conducted itself very moderately towards the defeated ])ni1y. See Hayti. AfU-r a 
protracted stay in Jamaica, B. -went to Paris, where be dhai *in the beginning of July, 
185U. He was a man of great perseverance, and of captivating manners, but artful, 
and often harsh and cruel to those under him. 


BOYLE, a co. in central Kentucky; 180 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 11, 980-~4, 788 colored. The 
Louisville and HasliviBe railroad passes through the county. The soil is deep and fer- 
tile, i)roducing cereals and root crops. Co. seat, Danville. 

BOYLE, a t. in Roscommon co., in a picturesque valley on both sides of the Bovlo, 
1 m. above its expansion into lough Key, and 8 m. n.w. of C’xrrick-on-Sbannon, 
Pop. ’71, 8847. It has a large trade in corn and butter. Latin and English annals 
of B. date from 420 to 1245, and have been published. An abbey wiis built here in the 
12th .c., and was reduced to its present mined state in 1595 by the earl of Tyrone. 

BOYLE, Charles, third Earl of Orrery, was b. at Chelsea, xlng., 1670, and entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, in his 15th year, where he had for his tutors Drs. Atterbury and 
Friend, His attainments as an undergraduate were re.spectable for a nobletnan, and 
probably this circumstance induced the master of the college, Dr. Aldrich, to select tlje 
youth for the annual task of editing a classic. In B.’s case, it unforlunutely luqqxmed 
t\yai{\\c PidsUes of Fhalmns \vem c\\ 0 BQn, sir William Temple liaving about; that Him* 
passed the most extravagant encomiums upon them. In 1095 the work np})enred. Two 
years later Bentley published his famous Dissertation, in which lie proved that the 
Epistles, instead of being composed in the 6th c. u.c., W(Te the production of the 2d c. 
after Christ. B., in reality, had little to do with the unlucky performance to whi(*h 
his name had been attached. It was the work chiefly of Att(‘rbury and Fileiid. Never- 
theless, in the following year, and while B. himself was absent from the <‘(>nntry, the 
wits and scholars of Christ Church again exposed liim and themselves to the imu’cileFS 
criticism of Bentley, by publishing Aa Examination of the Disserfation, efe.Jgi the Hon. 
Charles Bogle. In 1699, Bentley once more replied, and sealed the 1i})s of Id's adv(Tsn- 
lies forever. But for this Battle of the Books, in wdiicli he only seemed to ho. engaaxxl, 
B.’s name would have been forgotten. In honor of him, the' name of “ Orrerv ’’""was 
given to the scientific apparatus of that name by its comslruetor, lo whom B. had b(»en 
Mud. He fought as a rnaj.gen. at ]\ralplaquet, was promoted to di])lomatic and court 
appointments, wrote some literary pieces, and died in 1781. Of ids poems, even sir 
Rlchajd Biackmore said : 

After bis foolish rhymes, both friends and foes 
Conclude they know who did not write his prose, ■i 
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1 ■ Cork and Orrery. He was educated at Oxford, and devoted 

mniseit to liteuiture,^ translating the letters of Pliny the younger,' and %vriting a life of 
b\\i[t 111 letters to his son. He published also the Boland Carey, Earl oj 

Aloiimouthy and his own letters from Italy were published after liis death* . 

BOYLE, Tl!criA.iiB, the founder of tlie house of Cork and Orreiw, and fitly styled the 
great earl ot CoiJ, wasli. in 1566, at Canterbury- of a good but not wealthy faniiiy. At 
the ag’e ot arter having studied at Cambridge and the middle temple, lie went over 
to ire hi nd with a lew pounds in his pocket, to hew his way to fortune. liis energy, 
prudonee, and signal capacity for government, received their reward. lie bought estaVes 
and unproved theni, promoting the immigration of English Protestants, and Uiumphed 
oyer the envy ot Ms enemies, making good liis cause before queen Elizabeth, and win- 
ning her tavor. Due honors flowed in upon him, and at length he w-as knighted. In 
16:30, he became viseoimt Dimgarvan and earl of Cork. In 1631, he was made lord high 
treasurer, aai otlice which remained hereditary in his family. In his old age, the Munster 
rebels compelled liitn to gird on armor and turn his castle into a fortress. He soon 
raised a little army of Ids servants and tenants, and with an auxiliary force commanded 
by his four sons (and paid, when ids money was spent, out of ids phite-cliest), the noble 
old earl Ifiok castles, smote the rebels, and quenched rebellion in his borders. He died 
in 1041 at the age of 78. 

BOYLE, the lion. Robert, seventh son and fourteenth child of the first earl of Cork, 
%vas b. at Llsniore, Waterford, Jan. 25, 1626. As a child, he w-as distinguished by 
precocity of intellect and a rare love of truth. After studying at Eton and at home, he 
went to the continent, where he stayed for six years. On Ids return in 1644, he found 
himself in possession, by his father’s death, of the manor of Stalbridge, Dorsetshire, 
where lie took up Ids abode and resided till 1650. He took no part in political strife, 
but diwoted himself to the cultivation of science, and particularly of chemistry and 
natural philosophy. Ho was one of the first members of tliat association of scientific 
men wddeh about that time, 1645, held private meetings at Oxford and London, and 
some years after became better known as the royal society. In 1654 he settled at Oxford. 
Here he experimented extensively in pneumatics, and improved the air-purnp. At the 
same time, he devoted considerable study to theology. After the restoration, he wais 
urgently advised by lord Clarendon to enter the church, but he thought that he could 
do better service to religion as a layman. Among the proofs wdiich he gave of this, besides 
his own theological writings and eminent example, w-ere liis exertions as a director of 
the East India company for the propagation of Christianity in the east, as well as in 
procuring and circulating at his own expense translations of the Scriptures, and liis 
bequest for the foundation of the “Boyle Lectures •’ (q.v.) in defense of Christianity. 
In IGOS, ho took up liis residence permanently in Loudon, and wms thenceforth able to 
devote much of his time to the business of the royal society. In 1680 be was chosen 
president, but declined the honor. A peerage had repeatedly been offered to him, and 
xlcclined. In 1688, finding his health decline, he shut himself up' against ali interruption, 
in order to husband his remaining time for the labor of repairing the loss caused by the 
accidental destruction of his MSS. In 1691, his health finally gave way, and on the 
30tli of Dec., 1692, he died, seven days after his beloved sister, lady Ranelagh. B. wms 
tall and emaciated in person, and extremely temperate in his habits, often subject to low 
spirits, hut naturally lively and of rare conversational powders. His piety, benevolence, 
and clmrity would liave made him remarkable, apart from his scientific attainments and 
reputation. His complete works (including his very interesting correspondence), with 
a life by Dr. Birch, and an index, were published in 5 vols. fol. (Lond. 1744). 
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BOYLE, Roger, Earl of Orrery, fifth son of the “great earl of Cork,” 1621-79. He 
was made baron Broghill when only five years old; studied at Dublin college, traveled 
in France and Italy, and married Margaret Howard, sister of the earl of Suffolk. There 
was a rcbellron spreading in Ireland, and B. started to get from Charles 11. a commis- 
sion to raise troops. At London he w-as confronted by Cromwell, then gen. of the 
parliamentary force.s and one of the committee of state, xvho told him that the commit- 
tee knew of his design, but B. declared the information false. Cromwell then produced 
B.’s private correspondence, and he was compelled to admit, and ask pardon, wdiere- 
upon Cromwell offered him a command as general officer, exempt from all oaths and 
engagements, and added that lie should not be compelled to draw his sword against any 
save Irish rebels. Thenceforth B. served the protector honorably and with effect, and 
Cromwell placed high confidence in him, making him one of his privy council. When 
the restoration came, it was found that B. had done much towards it, and the king made 
him earl of Orrery, and soon after one of the lords- justices of Ireland. In 1665, he went 
to Eng’huid to settle a serious misunderstanding between Charles and the duke of York, 
and oil his return he rendered abortive a scheme of the French and Dutch for a descent 
upon Ireland. He wrote several dramas and poems which have long been forgotten. 


BOYLE LECTTJEES, so called from the founder, the honorable Robert Boyle (q.v.), 
who. settled an annual salary, charged upon his dwelling-house in St. Michael’s, Crooked 
lane, London, for “some preaching minister,” who shall preach eight sermons in the 
year for proving the Christian religion against atheists, deists, pagans, Jews, and 
Mohammedans, not descending to any controversies among Christians themselves. 
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Arclihisliop Teniiison procured a yearly salary of £50, to he cliarj^etl upon a fiurin nt 
Brill, Bucks, instead of the original charge for the eiidownieiit. The olhce is tenable 
for three years. 

Tile tirst scries of lectures, A Confutatlofi of Ailicbm. was preached in 1()02' by 
iliehard Beutlc}^ (q.v.). In 1704, Dr. Btuiuiel Clarke preached the lectures, led 
Ijemonsiyaflon ofihe IkM^j and At^rlbiiie-^^ in answer to the arguincnits of ilublic's, 
Spinor:a, and their followers. In 1700, Dr. Lilly Butler lectured on RVgifni vo RnJU-t 
of tihdnw. All the lectures preached up to 1702 wene collected into a tine folio ('dition, 
in b vols. (Lond. 17b0); since that period, till recently, few oi; the lectures kayo been 
published. In IS-IG, the course of lectures was ])re;iched by the Dev. F. I). I'liuuriK*. 
and piilillshctl unilcr the title, World. The more eminent 'octurers 

of recent yours Avhosc courses have been publislied arc: j\rerivale, theliLtorian (bSODuo), 
who lectured on The Comermn ofihe Roman. Empire and Korlliarii Rations; prof. 
PluDiptre (ISGGj; prof. Stanley Lcathes (1838-70); and Dr. llesscy (IBTl-Tb). 


BOYLE’2 FuiniTG LIC^FOB is the term applied to a concentrated Bolnti(m of ammonia, 
saturated by ti stream of hydrosulphuric acid, which combining with it, forms the sul- 
phide of annnonium (KIIiB). Exposed to the air, it fumes, and evolves a very disagree, 
able odor, resembling, but iu an intensified degree, ordinary bilge or sewerage water. 


BOYLE’S LATf. See Makiotte’s Law, ante. 


BOYLSTOY, Zaudtel, 1GS0-17G3; b. in Mass. YThen inoculation in cases of small- 
pox was first called to public attention in this country, B. was the earliest experimenter, 
all the other physicians rejecting the new notion. lie tried it in his own faiuily, and 
then among others; but the whole profession opposed him, and he came near* being 
mobbed. Finally a number of eminent ministers came to the rescue, and he and inocu- 
lation were supported. 


BOYXE, Battle op the, in Ireland, near the river Boyne, July 1, IGGO (in new 
style the 12lh of July is the anniversary). This battle was fatal to the cause of James 
IL, and assured the ascendency of Protestantism in EiigUmcl. The troops of James, 
30,000 in 11 umber, were defeated with a loss of 1500, by the forces of William III. 
(James’ son-in-law), who had about the same number of men, but lost only about 500.' 
James lied to Dublin, tlience to Waterford, and escaped to France. The duke of Sclioiu- 
berg, tlie leader of a contingent of French Protestants, while leading his troup.s across 
tile liver, was accidentally shot by one of his oAvn nmn. In the same battle rev. George 
Walker, llic Protc*staot leader ’who so loiig defended Londonderry, was killed. The but- 
tle is sadly remembered now, nearly 200 yuatrs after its occurrence, bv all Irish Itoninn 
Catholics, and on the other hand is joyfully celebrated liy Protestants of that nation, 
who jiarade on each anniversary, wearing orange colors in allusion to William IlL, 
prince of Orange. Even within a few years past the ]2th of July has been markcai in 
several American, Canadian, and Irish towns by deeds of violence arising friun reliu’ious 
animosity. In New York, In response to the reipiest of the authorities, the Orangemen 
have ceas(«d their public parades, but celebrate the day by excursions, picnics, or iii some 
other ])rivato manner. 


E0Y8, BirnV. In nautical language, all the young or green linnds on board are 
called hoys, witbout much refenmee to their age; but in recent tim(?s, arnmirements 
have ])ef‘n made to give a more i^recisc meaning to the term, by engaging boys oi* lads as 
part of the crew. o o o j ^ 

In llio royal rmvy, boy.s were first, voted for in the estimates in 183L Tliere were 
1000 m that year: 7000 in 1870; 0300 in 1878; and 5300 iu 1870. The udmiraltv lias in 
recent years, made many regulations for attracting hoy.s into the navy. 3fost of the .sea- 
men at present in the service enteivd it as boys. They enter mostly at about 14 yearsof 
age, but some as late as 18, and they are bound for 7 years. There are schools estnb- 
hsbed for them at Portsmouth, PlynuiutlL Cork, and* one or two other place, s. I’lio 
boys are ranked in two classes, according to age and (’xperience. AVhen out of their 
dime, they have a tendency to enter the merchant servicii for two or tlin'c vears- but 
■ they Tisnally return to the navy, and enter us ordinary .seamen , See further uiHler ilAX- 
. THE Navy. 

In the merchant service, boys arc apprenticed to the shipowners; they learn their 
du:tm by degrees; and constitute the source out of which mates, masters, and captains 
are tmimately supplied. J>y the merchant seamen’s act of 1844, cvim’v merchant-ship 
was bound to take a certain number of boys as apprentices, according to tonnage; the 


XOYITS, a river in tlic e. of Ireland, rises in tlic bog of Allen, and Oow’s through Kil- 
dare, King’s CO., Mentii, and Louth. It passes Trim, Navan, Shuie, and Drogheda, and 
enters the Irish sea 4 m. below the last town, after a course of G5 m, in a, c:iri)(>n]f(Tous 
limestone br.sin, its total descent being 33G feet. Its chief tributarie.s are the Deel, Mal- 
toch, and Blackwaler. It is navigable for ve.s.scls of 250 tons to Dniglieda, and for 
barges of 70 tons to Navan, 19 m. up. Its banks are studded witli many ruins of monas- 
teries and ca.stles. In 838, Turgesius the Dane sailed U]j the B., and plunilcred VrliaUh. 
But this river is chiefiy famous for the biUtl(‘of the Boyne, which look ])iac(‘(m its banks, 
near Oldridge, on ll.'e 1st of July, 1690, and in which William Hi. defeated James II. 
An obelitok, 150 ft. high, marks the scene of the battle. 
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b(4iCT hands were apprentieed by their friends; the worst were picked up by the marine 
socK'ty iivin the ]>()()r und wretched of the streets, and tipprenticed as a means of seUiiig 
tlieni up ia Ihe. I’iie liulenliire was from 13 to IS months. The regulations Imve been 
modeled in form, but not in substance, by the- iiKU'cautilc marine act of date. 

IIO 'dSE, or DOTS, .Ioiin’; one of the translators of the Eiigli^jii Bible, 15G0-iG43. Tie 
could rejui Hebrew when only live years of ago. At Cambridge he paul especial atten- 
tion to Greek, and Ice.Uired on that language for ten years. While rector of Boxwortli 
he was s('!er'i(!d as one of the translators, and it is said did not only ills own portion, but 
also tiud of another translator. 


BHZIIAII, or Bosttuv; the name of one or two places rnentloned in the Bible — a city 
of Ldom, and a city of ifoab. Tiu; general opinion is that B. was on or near the Tires- 
cnl village of el-Buseirah, 25 m. s.e. of the Dead sea. B. is now a small village, with a 
sii'ong fortress on tiie lop of a hill, in a pastoral district, and liihrd.)ited by between 100 
arid 200 siie].)la;rds. The ^ioabltc Bozrah is a vast collection of ruins, about bO ru. s, of 
DamaNfus. in 105 A. i)., the city was restored and beautiikd by Trajan, \v ho made it 
the capital (jf the province of Araliia. In the reign of Alexander Severiis it was made a 
C(jh)ny, and in 245 a.d., Philippus, a native of^B., ascended the imperial throne. ^ It 
a})pears to have been Ciiristiaiiized by Constantine, and was the see of an <’Xtensive bisli- 
oi)nc, B, vras one of the first ISyriaii cities subjected to the IVIohannncdans, and was 
held l.)y tliejii against all attempts of the crusaders at recapture. As late as the 14th c, it 
was a 'populous place. 
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B02 2AEIS, IMarcos, a Greek patriot who cl Istingui shod himself in the early part of 
the modern war of indcpetideuce, tvas b. at Suli, hr the mountains of Epirus, towards 
the close of the 18th century. His youth w-as spent amid the din of arms. ^ In ISOB, he 
was furced to retreat to the' Ionian "isles by Ali Pasha (q.v.), who, in a series of bloody 
(‘ombats, had nearly exterminated tlie Su'liotes. In lb20 two events bccurred wdiicli 
called forth his patriotic, eneigies: Ilypsilariti summoned the Greeks to iiisurrection, and 
%var broke out between Ali Pasha and the sultan. On learning the nc\vs, B. put himself 
at tlic h(?ad of some 800 exp.atriated Suliotes, and passed over into Epirus. Ali, wdio 
d(‘Xterously endeavi)red to identify his cause with that of the Greeks, soon found means 
to secure B.’s services against their common enemy, the sultan, B. obtained several 
victories, and on the death of Ali at the taking of Ja'nina in 1823, he continued tlm war 
successfully against Khurshid Pasha, the Turkish general. Shortly after, prince 
Mavrcaiordato landed at Mesolonghi, with a body of disciplined troops, and being joined 
by B.,hc engaged the Turks at Petta, on the IClh of July, 1822. Through treachery the 
ditHfks wcv(^ overpowered, their best soldiers perished,, and B., along ^yitb Alavrocordato, 
was compelled to retire to Mesolonglu. 4'his])Uice he skillfully defended against the 
Turks, until a Hydriote lleet forced^ them to retire. In the summer of 1828, a Turco- 
Albaiiian army of 20,000 men, under the command of tbe^ Pasha, of Scodra, descended 
from the 11 . of Epirus. B., who knew that the fortifications of Mesolongbi w^ere too 
weak to withstaml an assault, determined to surprise his enemies by a sudden blow. 
He advanced swiftly at the licad of 1200 men, and on tbe SOtli of August reached 
Ivei’iHmisi, where the van of the Turco- Albanian army, 4000 strong, was encainped. At 
night, the Suliotes burst in upon their startled foes, who were routed with great 
sluuukter. The victors captured their camp, standards, and a y a st quantity of baggage. 
Tiiis triumph was saddened by the loss of the heroic B., who fell while leadiipg on liis 
men to the dual attack. His body weis solemnly interred at Mesolongbi, and he \vas 
honored -with the title of the “Leonidas of Modern Greece.” 

BOZ'ZOLO at. of n. Italy, province of Mantua, situated on the right hank of the 
Odio. about 10 ra.w.s.w. of' Mantua. B., which was at one time a small independent 
re]>ublic, has remains of old fortifications, some silk-weaving, and an annual tair. i op. 
about 4500. 

BBA, a t. in the province of Cuneo, n. Italy, So m. n o. of Coni. It has r^tal 
fonndrii's and silk nianufacturcs, and a good trade in cattle, gram, and wine. Pop. 
10,500. 

BEABAHCOIIHE, the patriotic song of the Belgians, originally sung by the insurgents 
during the revohition of Sept., 1830. A young French player, by name Jenneval, 
at tliat time connect(?d witii the theater at Brussels, w'as the author ot the song; it was 
sot to music by a singer named Campenhout. Jenneval fell in a combat with the Dutch 
at Bm-cliem. The Belgians allowxal his mother a pension of 2400 fmpes. Campenhout 
received from king Leopold a golden snuff-box, and was appointed director of tue royal 
ciiapel. Each verse of the B. ends with the refrain— 

La mitraille a brise ra-'ange 
Sur Parbre de la liberfcA 

BR \.B ANCOXS mercenary fighters from Braba?*t and other countries who, in the 
later mhldle ages, ^WiTcd any wdio’ would pay them. They were poorly organized and 
little better than banditti. 

BEABAIIT was the name formerly given to an fmportant province of the Low 
Oountrics, extending from the left bank of the Waal to the sources of the Dyle, and 
from the Maas and the plain of Limburg to the lower Bcheldt, In the time of Ceesar, 
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B. '^vas inhabited by a mixed race of Germans and Celts; it afterwards came into posses- 
sion of tile, Franks; and in the middle ages it formed a duchy by itself, dependent iipfui 
Lower Lorraine, with which, in 1107, the county of Antwerp wti.s incorporated, an(i in 
1;147, fora time, the lordship of Mechlin or Mallnes, formerly connected with Liegc. 
After many changes,B. (divided into the provinces of North and South B.) was mmh* a part 
of the klngxloniof Holland, at the CongTess of Vienna; hut at the revolution ol; Soutii 
B. separated from Holland, and became part of Belgium (q.v.), Cld B. is now cli vided 
into threci provinces: 1. North or Dutch B., containing 1900 sq. m., and (18o.>) 447, 
inhabitants; ‘A The Belgian province of Antwerp, whicii contains 1094- sq. m., and 
(18T;1) ol3,543 inhabitants; and 3. South B., also Belgian, containing 1200 sq. ra., and an 
extremely dense pop. of (1873) 932,468. The country consists of a plain gently sicq)ing 
to the n.w., and rising, in the s. into gentle hills, which are olhsets of those of tiie 
Ardennes. In the level northern part are many heathy and fenny tracts; one <)f tliem, a 
morass called the Peel, is 30 m. in length, and from 3 to 0 broad. In the hilly district 
of the s. is the forest of Soignies. The Maas and^ the Scheldt are the ivrincipal rivers; 
but some of their tributaries are also very useful for internal cojumerce, which is further 
promoted by canals and railways. The soil of North Brabant is fertile, and wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, beans, potatoes, beet, colza, madder, flax, and hay arc extensively grown; 
also hop.s, tobacco, and chicory. Farm stock is large. Principal towns are: sTIertogcn- 
bosch, Tilburg, Breda, and Bergen- op-zoom. • Soap-boiling, distilling gin, book-printing, 
refining salt, making beet-sugar, beer, cigars, thread,^ woolen cloths, leather, , eartlicn- 
ware, wetiving and printing cottons, Turkey-red dyeing, are chief industries. B. lace 
has long been celebrated. The inhabitants in the n. are Dutch; in the middle district, 
Flemish; and in the s., of Walloon race. The boundary between the languages is a few 
leagues to the s. of Brussels, the Walloon French being spoken to the s., and Flemish 
and Dutch to the n. of this line. 

BHACCIO, t'oRTEERiiCCi, Count of Moktone, a celebrated condottiere (see Conbot- 
TiEiii), born at Perugia in 1368, of an old patrician family, was, in early youth, the 
leader of a troop of mercenaries in the service of the count of Montefeltro, against the 
Malatesti, lords of Kimini. He became the champion of the Perugian noble.s wlio were 
driven into exile in 1393; and after serving in Lombardy under Alberico da Barbinno, 
he carried on a partisan warfare in the marches of Ancona against the inarqui.s Ludovico 
Migliorati, nephew of pope Innocent VII. In 1408, he entered the service of Ladislaus, 
king of Naples, who had de.signs on central Italy, and, with his condotta, cross(?d the 
Apennines, scoured the valley of the Tiber, and took several towns. In June of the 
same year, the people of Perugia offered the dominion, of their city to the Neapolitan 
king on condition that he would prevent the nobles from returning. He accepted it, 
and imgenerously sent a large force against B., who retired to the marches. In 1416, 
however, B. obtained the sovereignty of his native city, when the banisiiod nob]e.s, after 
an exile of twenty-four years, were restored. In 1417, B. got posses.sion of Borne by 
capitulation, but was soon obliged to evacuate it. He afterwards made terms with the 
pope (Martin V.), with whom lie had a conference at Florence in Feb., 1430, and subs(?“ 
qnently accepted from Joanna, queen of Naples, the command of lier land-;force.s, with 
the rank of high constable of that kingdom. Entering the Abruzzo, he surprised Capua, 
and iiaving relieved Naples, then besieged by the queen’s enemies, was created by her 
count of .Foggia and prince of Capua. In 1433, B. was, by her order, crowntxl at 
Perugia, as prince of Aquila and Capua. Aspiring to the throne of Naples, he overran 
Campania and Apulia with a considerable army, took Bari, and advanced into Calabria. 
In a battle which ensued for the relief of the strong town of Aquila, be.sieged by him, 
B. was wounded and taken prisoner. After lingering for three days, refusing food, 1)0 
died June 5, 1434, in his SOtli year. His deeds, in chronological order, and those of \m 
contemporary, Picciniiio, are commemorated by Lorenzo 'Spirito, in a poem of 191 
chapters, in terza rima, entitled L Altvo Marte (Vicenza, 1489). 

BEACE, in carpentry, an oblique piece of wood used to bind together the principal 
timbers of a roof or other wooden structure. See Hoop, Borikg. 

BRACE, Cttaiiles Lortng, b. Conn., 1836; graduate of Wtle; studied in the union 
theological seminary; a recognized minister, but "not in charge of any church. In 1850, 
in company with Frederick Law Olmstead he made a pedestrian tour in Great Britain; 
the next year went to Hungary, where he was arrested on suspicion of being one of 
Kossuth’s agents, hut was s"oon released. Afterwards he studied the school s 3 ^stems of 
Switzerland, England, and other countries. On Ids return in 1853, he became associated 
with Rev. Mr. Pease in the early operations of the “ New York Children’s Aid Society,” 
which made an effort to transport to homes in the country some of the outcfist and poor 
■ children of the city, and to give instruction find shelter to those wlio remained. The 
society at once took favor with the people; B. soon became and still remains the lu'ad 
soul of it, and its operations have risen to national importance. Through its agency 
thousand.s of unfortunate and neglected children liave been made lionorable men 
' W^jwomen. B. visited Europe again, and the result of his observations is found in 
Muv^iry in 1851: Ifome Life in Germany ; Horse Folk; Faces of the Old World, etc. lie 
hal also published The New West; Short Sermons for Newsboys ; Dangeroits Glasses in New 
Tot\ etc. 
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URAOE, Julia, b. Conn., 180G; at the age of 4|‘ years she lost bolli hearing and 
siglit. and ([uickly forgot tlie little she had learned of hingiiage. When 19 years old slie 
entered t lie deaf and dumb asylum in Hartford, av he re she lived about 30 years, and then 
nuule lier liomc "vvith a relative, •with 'whom she was living in Dec,, 1879. She has a 
strong memory, and easily discriminates by feeling the articles belonging to diilereiit 
piM-soiKs. bhe know.s enough about time to reckon days and weeks, and ahvays recog- 
nizes t^iinday. Though she has not manifested a profound moral consciousness, she 
does not steal, nor does she commit any wrong act; being regardful of the rights of 
others, while she is careful also of her own. 

EEACELET (Fr. hmchiah, from Lat. the under part of the arm), an orna- 

ment worn on tlic arm, generally at the wrist. Bracelets and armlets (Lat. annilld) have 
been used liy every nation, both savage and civilized, from the earliest periods to our own. 
1^u‘y ar(‘. fniquenlly mentioned in Genesis, as wwn both by men (xxxviii. IS) and by 
women, (xxiv. 30); both by the Hebrews and the surrounding nations (Numb, xxxi. 50). 
Ssiiuilar oniaments W’ere worn round the ankles, hut they are stigmatized by Isaiah as 
marks of luxury (iii. IG). The Medes and Persians %vere remarkable, even amongst 
Asiatic, s, for their love for ornaments of this class. They wore not only bracelets and 
armiets, but ear-rings, collars, and necddaces, which often consisted of strings of valua- 
ble ]K;arls, or were enriched with other jewels. These ornaments wmre used to indicate 
the rank ot tlic wearer, and this use has continued to be made of them in the east down 
to the present day. In Europe, bracelets and armlets were worn both by the classical 
nations and barbarians from the earliest times. The Gauls ■wore them ; and the Sabines, 
as early as tlie foundation of Korae, had ponderous golden armlets on the left arm. The 
same was the case with the Samians about the same period. It does not appear tliat 
armlets were worn by men during the historical period of Greece, hut ladies wore both 
armlets and bracelets of the most various materials and forms. Both generally passed 
round the arm several times, and the form of B. now most in fashion has been accurately 
copied from those twisted spirals described by Homer in the eighteenth book of the 
lUmU line 401. J^lany examples of this kind of B., as represented on painted vase.s, will 
be found in tSir ‘William Hamilton’s work. We are indebted to the Greeks even for the 
idea of giving to these spiral bracelets the form of a snake, the best models of our pres- 
ent goldsmiths being exact copies of antique bracelets. The goddesses of the Greeks, 
like tiie blessed Virgin in Homan Catholic countries, were represented as attired in the 
style of ladies of the highest rank; and the celebrated marble statue of Aphrodite, pre- 
served at Florence, exhibits traces of a metallic armlet. Amongst the Romans, armlets 
w’ere frequently conferred upon soldiers for deeds of valor, of which an instance is 
mentioned by Livy (x. 44). Roman ladies wore bracelets, not only for ornarnent, but 
also for the ]>urposo of containing amulets, which were supposed to edect miraculous 
cures. On tiiis principle it is said that the emperor Nero wore on his right arm the skin 
of a serpent, inclosed in a golden armilla. But at Rome also, it was chiefly as an indi- 
cation of rank or wealth that these ornaments were worn. 

BEACESj on shipboard, are ropes attached to the yard-arms, 
and employed to shift the sails in a horizontal direction round 
the masts, so as to receive advantageously the wind that maybe 
blowing at any particular moment. The phrases, “ to brace 
to,” “to brace about,” “to brace the yards sharp up,” etc., 
apply to this operation. . 

BEACHE (Fr. hraqve, diminutive hraclicf), a term frequently 
employed by the older English authors to designate some 
kind of dog. To what kind this name belonged, is, however, 
not very certain. The probability appears to be,, that it Avas 
applied to hounds or Imnting-do^s in general. The term is 
lielieved to be of Celtic derivation (from hracacli, grayish, 
badger-colored, or hreae, spotted), and to have originally signi- 
fled gray or spotted dog. 

BEACHIAX AETEEY is that portion of the great arterid 
trunk supplying the upper extremity between the armpit and 
the elbow; in other ivords, it is the continuation downwards of 
the axillary arterv. The B A. runs along the inner side of 
the arm, just behind the inner margin of the biceps muscle, 
and behind the great median nerve. Here it may be pressed 
against the bone, in cases of bleeding from any point below. 
iS its eour.se the B. A. gives off, UU the superior profunda 
branch, Avhich winds round the back of the arm-bone, and ^ 

re-appears on the outer side, Where it joms ^me 

up from the radial artery; an artery aHucIi enteis the bone inferior profunda; /, anas- 

to supply its medullary membrane: ?>(l the inferior protunaa, tomotica magna. 

which, running down behind the internal^ condyle (the funny 

bone) of the humerus, joins branches coming from the ulnar artery; 4f7q a short 

the anastomotica magna, Avhich breaks up into numerous branches inosculating ro 

the elbow. 
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BliACivEN, n, co. in h.e. Kentucky, on the Ohio and Lickinp: rivers; 200 sq.m. ; pop. 
'RO, Kk508--814 colored. Productions agricultural; co. seed, Augusta. 

BliACKENRIDGE, Heney M., 17S(M801; b. Penn., son of Hugh JIcnry. ITc was 
a lawyer of long practice in Maryland; district judge of Louisiana, in whiciriw.sition he 
was useful to tlui government in llie'war of 1812, of which wuir he wrote a history. Ih; 
advocated the acknowledgment of the independence of South American stat(*s, Tuid his 
pamphlet on the subject was deemed of suliieient importance torcccive an ollicial answer 
from Ihe Spanish minister at AVashiiigton. Subsequently he was coinmissioiuM- to the 
new republics, and in return published A io Soulh Awertea: lie was juilgu* of 

the w. district of Florida for ten years; then removed to Petersburg, v/here he was 
chosen to congress. In 1841, he was commissioner under the treaty with Mexico. 
Besides many essays on various subjects, he published in 1859, in defense of his fatlier, 
a History of the WJml'y InsiirrecUonl 

BPAOKENEIDGE, Iluon; Henky, 1748-1810; b. Scotland; a jurist and author; 
graduate at Princeton, K J. ; chaplain in the continental army; prepared to practice 
law; edited the Umied States Mayazirie oi PliiL-uhdphia; began' law practi(*<‘ at Pitts- 
burgh; in 1799 appointed judge of the Pennsvivania supreinc court, and h(4d tlie o0i(*e 
until hisdeath. lie was concerned in the ‘^Whisky Insurrection” in 1794, and pu!)lished 
a defense of his course. He wrote much in verse, \ha most popular being, A/otkrn 
Ghimlry, or the Adventures of Capt Farago, a humorous burlesque, 

BEACKBT, an ornamental projection from a wall, used for the purpose of supporting 
a statue, bust, or the like. Sec OoRUETi. Brackets may be eith(;r f>f stone or wooth and 
■they are sometimes elaborately designed and carved. The term B. is also (miployed in 
joinery, etc., to designate supports, in the form of a bent knee, of shelves, galleries, etc. 
B. is also generally applied to such gaslights as project from the wall. 

> A BRACKETT, Edwin E,, b. Ma|ne. 1810; a sculptor of eminence, known mainly by 
hiB busts of American celebrities: Washington Aliston, Richard 11. Dana, Bryant, 


EBACHIO'PCBA (Gr. arm-footed), or Pal'ltour.^nchia'ta (Gr. mantlc-gilledl a class 
of inoliuscuus animals, having bivalve shells, but dillering in iniportant ]u>int.s iroiiHbe 
vast majority of reexmt molliisks with bivalve shells, tlie lajuAliia'anchaaa (q.v. ). Tiie 
chief diiferences existing in the shelly covering itself have l^efni alnauly i-f-iuh (jut ni 
the article bivalve shells (q.v.), but those of'internal structure are sti!i niore impor- 
tant. The mailt le or Mollusca) in the B. camsislsof two la-cad (‘xpan.'^ions 

or lobes, covered by the two valve.s of the shell, and inclosing all the otlaT parts of 
the animal; whilst respiration or the adratiou of the blood is carried (.‘ii )y tie suri'aco 
of these lubes tlieniselves, traversed by minutely ramifying blood-ves.^yls, exh me d into 
processes, and furnished, especially along the edge, with vibratilo cilia which cn-ate a 
continual current in the surrounding water, and thus keep up a IVesl' -^upjly, frcmi 
which tiio necessary air may be- obtained. The organs by wliicdi food is ]a-( cured arc 
also remarkable — two iong'^arms arising from tlie sides of tlie inoutlp anti disposf'd 
wholly or [lartly in spiral curves, wlien not extended to seek or seize prey. 4 Imre arms 
are usually rurnislied with numerous vibratory lllamcnts, which are suppn.-ed i ot only 
to aid in the capture of prey, but in the maintenance of the current necessary for i*e>pira- 
tion. The B. arc attached' to solid bodies either by a footsttilk or by one of lh(' valves 
of the shell. Of existing species, the terehratidm or lamp-shells (q.v.) art* by far the 
most numerous; but even the.se appear to have existed in far greater numbers in former 
geologic periods, and of some oT the other families of B, only a single spetdes is known 
to exist, or the existing species are very few, whilst the fossil speci(‘s arc very nunu^r- 
ous. The existing species arc very widely diffused over the globe. All of them are 
marine, Jind one {cnmiici pe7‘'so)i(j(jta) lias been brought up from the de])th of 255 fathorn.s. 
The B. are regarded as exhibiting structural allihities not only to tlie o.ovV/.Vmci.v.) and 
the kmellihuinchiatd, between which they are cominouly placed, but also to the <*Jass 
hryozoa ov 'polyzoa ‘iXniong zoophytes {q^,Y .), 

BRACHISTOCIIHOKE, the curve of the quickest descent, or the curve which a 
falling object mu.st make between two points wliich arc not in the same vcriical line, if 
it descended in the sliortest possible time. The curve is the ooininon cycloid. 

BRACIIYL'OGUS, the title of a work containing a systematic exposition of tlie 
Roman law, compiled probably in the 12tli c., though some assign it to tin* reign of 
Justinian. The earliest extant edition was published'at Lyons in 1549, under the title 
of Corpus Leya m per Mofum ImUtuthnmn, and the title Brachylogus iotlus JidiH iJirltvs 
first appears in an edition dated 1553. Its value is chielly liistoricaL 


BEACHYP'TEEiEj or BRACiiyp'TERES (Gr. short- winged), in ornithology, that section 
of the order {A palmipedes {q,Yd), or web- footed lards, in which the wing'-! are short, and 
the feet are plac(.‘d far back, so as to compel the bird.s to assume a nearly erect {.ajsture 
when on land. They are all very aquatic in their habits, and excel in di\ing, so that 
the name Divers is sometimes used as equivalent to B. ; bnt that name is also not 
ujifrequcntly applied to other aquatic ])ir(.ls, and is sometimes restr](;tcd to the genus 
colymbus. Auks, pullins, penguins, grebes, giiilicmots, and divers (eolymhiifi) are among 
the brachyptera^. 
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BracJilopotla. 

Braddoii. 


Choate, Tinnccfcilow, Sumner, Garrison, 
Phillips, and olhers. 


John Brown, Benjamin F. Butler, Wendell 


LKACKB I 1, \\ ALTiLu M., brother of Edwin E., b. Maine, 1823; noted as a painter 
of game lisii. 

BEACKLESHAM BEDS, a group of highly fossiliferous strata in the middle eocene 
furmatiou, included in the Bagshot series (q.v.). 

BEACT, or Bhac'tea, in botany, a leaf from the axil of which a flower or a floral axis 
is'produeed, instead of an ordinary leaf-bud or branch. . Bracts are sometimes called 



is ve*ry fiv‘(|ucnlly a])plied to all altered leaves interposod between the ordinary leaves and 
the flower or flowers, fn this case, they are sometimes very small and scale-like. The 
ordinary leavers often pass, by imperceptible gradations, into bracts, diminishing in size 
beeanning more simple, and often scariose. Bracts are generally entire, even wiien the 
orditiary leaves are divided. They arc sometimes colored sons apparently to form part of 
tlie flower, and sometimes crowded, so as to resemble an involucre or an outer calyx. 
'rh(*y ap)>e;ir u) serve purposes analogous to those of leaves, or, when colored, of petals. 
When tlie prhntuy floral axis is branched, bracts (sometimes distinguished 'ract€<}lbi:S 
or braetkhi) arc often to be seen at its ramifications. Bracts sometimes fall off at an early 
stage, sometimes they are more p(3rmanent, and sometimes they even remain to cover and 
protect the fruit. 

BEACTON, Henry PE, an English ecclesiastic and chief justiciary in the reign of 
Heniy HI. He took the degree of doctor of laws at Oxford, and wms itinerant justice 
for N'ottingham.and Derby counties in 1245. In 1265, he was appointed chief justiciary. 
He v;rotea compn^licnsive and systematic wmrk on the laws of England, modeled aftcu- 
the Institutes” of Justinian. ■ 

BEADBUEN", Samuel, 1751--1815; b. Gibraltar; son of an English soldier; became 
a Wesleyan local preacher in England in 1773, and the next year an itinerant. He was 
one of tlie natural orators of early Methodism, endowed wdth ready wit and pathos. 
Ill 1799 lie was president of the Wcsle^mn conference. After his dea*th his Sermons on 
PartimJur Occasions were published. 

BEAOBUEY, William B., 1816-68; b. Maine; a composer of sacred music, and 
autlior in whole or in ptirt of rnanjt books for Sunday-schools and choirs, among which 
&VQ 1 he Sftaarin; The Jubilee; The Temple Choir; Hie Golden Choir; Fresh Laurels, 

His works have had much popularity. 

EEABBDOIC, Edward, a British maj.gen., commander against the French in America 
in 1755, an'iv<3d in Feb. of that year at Richmond, A^a., and with a force of 2000, British 
ami prt;>vim.‘ial troops, reached the Monoiigahela, a branch of the Ohio, on July 8. Leav-- 
ing the baggage behind, on the Olh, his force moved forward to invest Fort du Quesne, 
now Piltsbunf, Penn., when, from his slighting the warning of his xAmorican officers, of 
the probability of a surprise, the troops, in passing through a deep forest ravine?., fell into 
an ambuscade of Indians, while they were attacked in front by the French, and half of 
them slain. The rest made a hasty retreat under col., afterwards gen. Washington, B.’s 
iiideale-inunp, tlie only one of his ollicers who escaped witli life. B., mortally wounded, 
was carriiid on a tumbiil 40 m. to wlierc the baggage had been left, and there he died. 

BBABBOH', -Miss Mara EinzAUETH, one of the most popular novelists of the day, was 
I>orn in Ijoudon in the year 1837, Her father, Mr. Plenry Braddon, wms a solicitor. 
She very early showed a turn for literature, which she indulged in the usual manner, by 
sending vers(?s and other trifles to the magazines and newspapers. In 1860, she essayed 
a somewhat more sustained (?tfort in a \\%\\q com/medietta called The I/rces of Arcadia, 
which was brought out at the Strand 1 heater; and the year after, she pub! is! led n volume 
of vers(i enlilit.'d Garibahli and other Poems. Keither these, howmver, nor the tales which 
she now began to issue through the medium of the Temple Barnml St James's Mar/azine 
—Lmli/ The Guptahi of the Yultnre, Ralph the BalUtf, etc. — in any decisive wmy 

succeeded in drawing to her the attention of the public. Her first great success came 
with tin? publication, in 1802, of Ladp Audley's Secret, wliich instantly attained a great 
popularity. 'Phis has since beam o.xteuded by the appearance oiAnrora Floyd, Eleanor's 
Victory: Jolu; Mitrehmont's Legacy; The Trail of the Serpent; The Lad kJ Mile; Sir Jas- 
p:rs Tenant; Only a. Clod; The llocfofs Wife; Bun to Earth; 1 he Lovels of Arden; Birds 
of Prey; IPaA Sei^ Fruit; To the Bitter End; Stramgers and Pilgrims; Weavers and Weft; 
The CUmn Foot (1879), etc. Aliss B. has contributed very extensively to Belgraria. a 
London magazine wlsicJi she conducts. Few books of the period have secured a 'wider 
circle of readers than Aliss Braddoii’s. They mainly depend for their interest on good 
bold effects of what is termed, in the slang of the day, sensation, and the art of their 
appeal to ‘‘ that low vice, curiosity,” in the conduct of a story, carefully leading up t© 
iiome suspended and unforeseen denouement. In their particular way, though without 
much (rlaim to attention as regards either character or sentiment, they display undoubted 
talent: in st,vle, they arc; fn‘sh and vigorous, and their narrative power strongly excites 
the readcn-'s'intc'rest Miss B. is still in uninterrnpted literary activity, 
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BRADFORD, a co. in n.e. Florida, on tlie Santa Fo river; intersected by the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf, and the 'West India Transit raiiroads; 940 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 8091—824 col- 
ored. Productions, corn, cotton, sweet potatoes, and niohisses. Co. seat, i4j'ikc Butier. 

BRADFOIvD, a CO. inn.e. Pennsylvania, bordering on NT- w York; 1170s(|.in. ; pop. 
’70, 53,204; in ’80, 58,534. Besides short railroads to its mines, the Northern Chmtnd 
and Lehigh "Valley railroads traverse it. The riven’sare llie Susqueinmna, die O’owanda, 
llie Wyaliising, and Sugar Creek. The surface is hilly, and tliickly woodiai. Iron,,, 
coal, and sandstone are abundant. The main article of export Is lumber, l)ut agricul- 
ture is the chief occupation. Co. seat, Towanda, 77 m. from Pittston. 

BRADFORD, a t. in Essex co., Mass., on the Merrimac river, at the junction of the 
Boston and Maine and Newburyport railroads. Abridge connects li. vith, fluverblll. 
The B. academy for young ladies is an old and ccdeliratc'd institulion, aiTmdiiig a high 
grade of instruction. Shoe manufacturing is the leading business. Poje’SO, 2,043. 

B:aABF0EI), an important manufacturing town in West Riding, Yorkshire, on alrih- 
utm^ of the Aire, at the meeting of three vales, 8 ni. w. of L(,*eds, Pop. in '71, 145,827; 
of whom considerably more than one half arc immigrants from other districts. Tin* un-a 
of the parish is 84,140 acres, extending to the coniines of Lancashire. It returjis two 
members to parliament, having been created a parHaimmtary bonnigli in 1882. It became 
a municipal borough in 1847. B, is the chief seat in Engla,iid of the spiiuiingand weav- 
ing of worsted yarn, and the great mart for the long wools used in worsted fabrics. 
Cottons are also manufactured. There are more tliaii 200 mills, employing 40,000 per- 
sons. Notwithstanding the large population, and th(} nature of their euiployment, the 
annuad rale of mortality is now only 24 per 1000, Twenty years ago, the rate was 80. 
The Saltaire alpaca and mohair mills, on the Aire, 3 ra. from B., cover more than 0 acre's. 
This establishinent, erected by Sir Titus Salt, hart., is the most splendid manufacturing 
concern in England. Here is also the largest silk-mdl in England, built by Mr. S. ('. 
Lister. Coal aiuUron mines occur near Bradford. Tiiere are over 20 diu relies iielong- 
ing to the establishment in the borough, and many dissenting and lioman (’alhofic 
churches. The gross estimated rental of tlie borough is .4:000,000, and the ralable value 
£500,000. It has two public parks, each containing more than 51) ac.ros, besides smaller 
ones, and also many excellent charities. Tlie Romans seem to have worked iron mines 
here, Roman coins having been found in foundiy refuse near the town. The early his- 
tory of B. is connected with the castle of tlie Laceys here. In the civil wars, the people 
of B. took the parliament side, and twice defeated* the royalists, but were aiterwards 
themselves defeated by the earl of Newcastle. In a riot at B., against the introduction 
of worsted ])ower-loojns‘, in 1820, two of the rioters wore slug dead by the ddeiidcrs of 
itbe mill whicli contained the obnoxious mucliinery, and many more were woumled. In 
1825, a strike for increased wages, in which 20,000 persons were concerned, lasted six 
moutlis. The Baptists, Independents, and Wesleyans have colleges near Brad lord. 
This town is the seat of the lirst English temperance so(;icty. At Fulne<'k, 8 ru. c. of B., 
is a ^Moravian settlement, founded in 1748, where jtlontgfhnery the ]>c)(‘t svas educated. 
B. lias been latterly much improved in its buildings, and' possesses a sjinciouH and elegant 
.public hail, in which the national association for promoting social Hc.i(mce im.h. in 1850, 
:andt]ie British association in 1873. The iiiei’chants of B. are distinguished by their lib- 
erality and enterprise. Their warehouses form the great wholesale market in the %vorstcd 
and alpaca trade. 

BRADFORD, AivDEb:w, 168G-1742; b. Philadelphia; son of William, (the printer), 
lie w^as the only printer in Pennsylvania from 1712 to 1723. On Dec. 22, 1719, he 
■started the tliird newspaper in the colonies, and the first in Philadelphia, called 77^f 
Amanmn Weiildff Mercarij. He kejit a bookstore, and w’as for a time ]>osimast(g of th^ 
.city. lie was the first printer in Philadelphia to employ Boirjamin Franklin as a type- 
'ietter.' ■ ■ ‘ , , 


BRADFORD, John, an Fjnglish minister; ]>. earl^^ in the reign of TTcnrv VTTT. He 
was secretary to the paymaster of tiic Engli,sh forces ‘in France, and used money not his 
own, but made restitution and resigned his place. .He then studied divinitv, arid lii.diop 
Ridley of London appointed him his chaplain. B. was also chaplain to ‘Edward VI. , 
and one of the mo^ popular preachers in the kingdom. Vnieu Alary came to the ihroms 
he was accused of sedition and sent to the Tovixa*, and finally tried before Gardiner, 
where he -defended his principles to the last. He was condemned, and burnt at the 
stake in Smithfield, July 1, 1555. Alaiiy of Iiis short works arc Rmnd in tlie issues of 
tract societies. 

BRADFORD, William, 1588-1657: b. England; one of the pilgrims, and second 
governor of Plymouth colony. He sailed from Leyden, Holland, in the Mayflom^r, One 
of his first acts, as the successor of gov. Carver, was to confirm the treaiy'with Afassa- 
soit, just'in time to suppress a dangerous Indian conspiracy. Bradford’s ‘nanuj is in th® 
second patent, which conferred upon him, his ‘Oicirs, associates, and assigns,” the terri- 
tory named. He wms goveraor, with some brief interriiplions, for 31 yc-ars, but declined 
to serve further. B. was the author of a EMory of Fly month Oohny from 1602 to 1647. 

BRADFORD, William, 1658-1753; b. England; one of the Quakers who came to 
Peaansylvania .in 1682, . landing in the woods where Philadelphia now stands, lie was 
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4ic first jjnntfti' in PennsylvRnia, printin" an almanac in 1680. Having become obnoxious ; \ 

lo sonic OL ihe leading settlers for i)rinLing so-called seditious ^vritings (for wliich otteu^o ; 

iic Ba."^ tried but not convicted), he settled in iNcw York in 1693, and there printed the \\ 

laws ol the coiony. (Jet. IG, 1725, he began the first newspaper in that city. The New ^ 

}or/i' Ua.vdfu. three years laUu* lie set up a. paper mill at Elizabeth, N. J. For 30 
} e;irs he was the only printer in the colony of iNew York. His body lies in Trinity 
cmireh-yard. . . . :at 

i>fLU)F(JRD, Y iLLTAM, 1755-95; J). Philadelphia; a iaivj^er, graduated at Princeton. itu- 

rle sc'rveu us an olUcer in the revolutionary army, and was appointed attorney-general . Are 

by president Vvashington. 

Y^'iinnAAT, an Anicrican painter, b. of Quaker parents in 1827, at KeW • 

beUlord, ..lass. He was educated lor biisiness, and for a while engaged in it at Fair- 
iifiveii, i\fass., but arterwards developi^d a talent for painting, especially in subjects 
I'clating to ships, the sea, and the shore. He made several voyages along the coast .of ciioB. 

iSew ihiglaiKl M,nd north\vard as far as Greenland. These furnished him Avith sugges- 
turns .lor suiuey)f Ids liest pictui'cs, among which are ‘YV SUIT Breeze in the Harbor of 
hast port,” “A Squall in the Bay of Fundy,” “ The Coast of Labrador,” and “Crushed by Ictuve 

Icebergs.” are 

BEABFOBB CLAY, a member of the lower oolite,- is a blue unctuous clay, occurring I 

at. Bradford near Bath, and extending for a fe^v miles around: it is never more than 40 ^ ^ 

or 50 ft. in Ibickness.^ It is remarkable for the occurrence in it of large numbers of a 

criiioid (ft.v.), {aplocvjaiiet) iVf iTiunoni). Tlie upper surface of the calcareous rock on ^ ^ ^ ; , 

\vhich t lie clay rest, s is comphdely incrusted over with a continuous pavement formed i' 

of the stony liases of this crinold. It had once formed the bottom of a sea, in which lO* ■ 

those animals lived, their stein.s bending with cAmry motion of the Avater, and their star- ‘ 

like crown of arms oiitstrctclied in s(*arch of food. At length, however, the clear Avater |b. r, 

was invaded hy a current largely charged Avith mud, Avhich'tlircAV tliem down, and broke | 

most of their stems off near the "base. The stem, body, and arms liave been dismem- 

bered, and are confusedly scattered through the clay. r -to 

BBABFOp, 0-EEAT (Sax. Bwdcniford, broad ford), a t. in the co. ofAVilts, on I fed 

both side,s of the Avon, and on the Kennet and Avon canal, 6 m. e.s.e. of Bath. Pop. deserve 

71, 4,871. it has been noted for many centuries for its manufacture of fine broadcloths. 

Ke]’.s(.ymerc.s were lir.si made here. An India-rubber manufactory has been also lately I ' strag- 

establishod. Tlie remains of a monastery, founded in the 7tli c. bA’-Bt, xAldhelm, are ^^^iociowed 

.BRAD.LALGH, Cil\iu.es, 1). 1833; an English atheist and sympathizer with radical, g luat^y 

revolutions: the editor of a paper devoted to reform. In 1873, he made a short Ausit to Its, to 

the luiited l:?talcs, lecturingiu tlie larger cities. In 1880, he Avas elected to parliament tsbelongrBg 

by a vote combined of various elements on the “liberal” side, tliougli that party cannot I 

be considered as favoring his ex) remc views. The lories made strong opposition to his 
admission to the hou.se, jianh" bccau.se lie declined to take the usual oath, although lie t spben'y 

BasAvilling to affirm. A long debate ensued in Avhieh Bradlaugh’s atheism Avas lield advAiYed 

up a.s a rea.son for non-admission; but ffnaily, on motion of Gladstone, he was permitted .,.-i 

to affirm and take his .seat. " t' qv 

BEAD LEY", a co. in s. Arkansas, on Saline river; 958 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 6,285 — 2,211 f otth 

colored. The .surface is level ; productions, corn, cotton, sweet potatoes, etc. Co. scat, I 

Ykarren. . 

BBAT)I;RY", a CO. in s.e. Tennessee, on the Georgia border, 400 sq.m. ; pop. 70, 11, 652 | i wveB 

—1.700 colored. The East Tennc.^see, Y7rginia, and Georgia railroad and Dalton branch 

pass tlirough the county. It lias an uneven surface, mountainous in some parts. ctoWB 

Productions mainly agricullural. Co. seat, Cleveland. l\ie 

BRADLEY", Edavakd, b. 1827; an English novelist, more generally known by Ins al^o tbes 

7 iom de >)b(iitc (.ff ‘'Cuthliert Bede.” He was educated at Durham imiversity and look Ivvbb'A of 

holy orders, but has devoted Ids atteulion almost entirely t© literature. Verdant Green Uack, 

is one of the best known of his stories, p 

BEADLEY, Dr. Jaairs, one of the most distingui.slicd astronomers and disco\mrers of |itb scuBO of 

any time or country, AVas b, at Slierborne, in Gloucc.stershirc, in 1692. Herecciyed his ^ iB 

<‘aflyc(iucaUon at a boarding-school at Korth Leach, whence, being destined for the Iisbbb 

church, lie pro('eoded to Oxford Soon after graduating, he obtainki Successively the i 

livings of Bvidslow and of Wclfrie, in Pembrokeshire; but there is reason to fear that his i 

matlicrnatical pursuits considerably distracted his attention from his clerical duties. 

Devoting himself to mathematics and astronomy, lie soon exhibited such a genius for j 

these puV.suit.s a.s to win the friendshi]) of all the letiding mathematicians of his time, I ^ 

among others, of the great Isaac YcAvton. and to get elected a member of the royal - *‘“ 

society. About the time ()f his election, 1721, he became, in his 29th .year, Saviliaii 

profe.ssor of astronomy at Oxford, resigned his livings, and devoted himself Avholly / 

to science. In 172T/he published his theory of the aberration of ^ the fixed stars, cou- i ^ 

taining the important discoAnny of the aberration of light, to wMch, it is related, he 

was led someAvhat by accident, ‘as sir Isaac NeAvton was to the theory of gravitation. - 
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Wliiit suggested this diseoTery to B., it is said, wa :i . 
yacht ill -wiiich he was sailing never lay in the Hiet «>{* Wm v 
to it at an angle depending on the line and amount of ilj<* v 
to a train of thought msu I ting in the proposition, that. I ini 

but inclined to if }, 
tiiiic 
ATICXM. 1 


fis iho ohsorvaffon fimtilie vane of s 
diHl,J)ut was alwaj.H iiuilined 
acjil s na^iion. This led him 
dtrccUon m \vJik;h fve see a 
>y ;i II angle depending on the 
oi !iu.; observation, unil the 
f yours after lliis publica- 
bsxiord museiun. Ills next 
die Is not eoiistiint, a 
d the imtulion oi the 
'luuny... ; ■ Ijallerl^^ M, ' 
nervations, lie Ktill 
parish of (.h'e<‘nvvieh, which 
-oO a year fm* 

o. waselueieduieiu- 
.'he> hi hurope. lie died on 
hciviiig bi'cn genth;, modest, 
ling, imm tiihah'iiee and tiio 
lueriied the title of u greiit 


star is not that in which it actually lie; , . 

direction of the earth’s motion round the sun at ili< 
ratio of its velocity to that of light. IBee Aubkiu, 
tion, B. became lecturer on astronomy an < I phv.sics n\ llu 
discovery was that the inclination of the card fs axis lo Uk* eclii 
fact including the explanation of the procession of tiu* ecpiiuoxesaii 
earth’s axis. This disc^overy constitutes a great eraa'h in astiu 
became regiiis professor of astronomy at Grocnwic-h, win re bv Iii'^ ob' 
further enriched the science. He declined ^hc^»liv^nil' of ihr ‘ 
was oll’cred to him, and was favored by the crown w iUi a pc r^hni of i*' 
services to commerce and navigation. Towards die end of hiblite 1 
ber successively of almost all the leadin 
the 2d of July, 1702, in his 7()th year. B 
compassionate, and liberal; little given to 
fear of hurting his reputation. ,No m 
astronomer. 

BRADLEY, Joseph R. ll.d., b. N. 
practised law in Newark, N. J. In 1870 1 
U. S. Supreme court. He was a member c 

BRADSHAW, Itaiiv, mi Engli.sli n 
Benedictine monks of St. Werberg in Che.'; 


anc studied law at Gray’.s inn. Cadled to tlm bur, he gained "a <mo‘d nf-< 
ability and learning, especially as a chamber eoumnl. In Oct BMO he w- 
seal, luul in Fel),, ion, caiiff-ju:4ic(! or’chcsli 
1618, lie received the degi-ee of sergennt. imil in the I'ollmvinic Jiui ivhs c 
(ieut of the high court of justice for tiie triiil of king Clmrlcs 1. As llic r< 
sp.i VICOS ou that soleinu occasion, he wiw made jircsidi'iit of the coiaicil i 
chancellor o the duchy of I.anoastpr, liesidcs the grant of eslai,.rw!,.i| 
annum, the deanery hou.se of Westminster for a rcsidenee, and A5(K)0 to fur 
yivyerer, refiiscd suhinission to tlio Protector, ilc was au ahic lavvvci- hui 
politician. His iiiind was rigi( I rather Ih.au broad, and, in conseque’nec* |a- 
ke .so many ofliens of the stern fanatical rc,mhlicans of his tim ■/ 1 e'( r , 
tile nece.ssity for a great iron nile like CromwclIA 1],, even emu/g -d in sou 
arc liy iuid other plots against Cromwell, luit his re.spcOahlc ciiitnictcr and I' 

Cht>4er™ A ft™ ‘deprived, however, of Ids oHiec as clii 

Lbchtci. Aftu Olivers death, he was lord prc.sidcnt of thr council of st'iic 
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In spite of many rivals, the original work has always maintained its place in general 
esthruition. 

In 1S47, the first number of BmcMaufs Contineiital Eailiva^ Omde was issued, which 
has prospered no less lluiu the Britisli Guide, In addition to the tables, as furuislied by 
the coinpunies abroad, it contains a large quantity of topographical information. A 
series at handbooks was also projected by Mr. Bradshaw, which includes Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, etc., but is still incomplete. The handbooks of the Omdand Journey, 
' and to the Prcsideiicies of India, were published after Mr. Bradshaw’s death, which 
axurredia 1853. 


BBA1)BTREET, ^ Anne, b. England, 1612; daughter of gov. Thomas Dudley, of 
Massachusetts; married to &mon B., who also became governor. She was the earliest 
writer of verse in America, her first volume being published (in England) in 1690, under 
the title, The Tenth Muse, lately m contaming ‘‘ A Complete Dis- 

course and Description of the Four Elements, Constitution, Ages of Man, Seasons of the 
Year, together with an Exact Epitome of the Four Monarchies, viz., the Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Grecian, Roman;” also a dialogue on politics between old and new England, '‘with 
div(.‘rs other pleasant and serious poems.” Several editions of her works have been pub- 
lished. She died in 1872. 


BRADSTREET, John, 1711-74; an English officer who spent nearlj?- his whole life 
in service in the American colonies. In 1746, he was governor of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, He served in the French war, was in the attack on Ticonderoga in 1758, and 
soon afterward surprised and captured fort Frontenac. He served with Amherst in the 
Ticonderoga expedition of 1759, and against the Indians in the west, making a treaty 
with them at Detroit in 1764. In 1772, he was made maj.gen. 

BRADSTREET, Simon, 1603-97; b. England, steward to the countess of Warwick; 
married Anne (the poetess), daughter of Thomas Dudley, and was one of the earliest in 
founding a colony in Massachusetts. In 1630, he arrived at Salem, vested with the office 
of assistant judge; was secretary, agent, and commissioner of the united colonies, and 
in 1662 was sent to congratulate Charles II. on his restoration. From 1630 to^ 1679 
he was assistant governor; 1673-79, deputy governor; and 1679-86, governor, until the 
charter was revoked. He was restored to office in 1689 and remained in power until the 
new charter arrived in 1692, when he was made first councilor, 

BRADWARDIN, or BHEDWARDINE, Thomas; b. near the close of the 13th c. ; 
arclibisliop of Canterbury. He was educated at Oxford, and became chancellor of the 
university and professor of divinity. He was chaplain and confessor to Edward III., 
whom ho attended during liis wars in France, tie died of plague at Lambeth, 40 days 
after his consecration as archbishop, in 1349. His principal work is a treatise against 
the Pelagians. He wrote also on arithmetic, geometry, the quadrature of the circle, and 
proportion of numbers. 

BRADY, Hugh, 1768-1851; an American officer wdio served under Wayne, and 
with distinction in the battle of Chippewa in 1812. 

BRADY, James Topham, 1815-69; b. New York; a lawyer, educated by his father, 
who was also a lawyer tiv.d a judge. The son became eminent for eloquence, and for 
almost unbroken success in the cases undertaken by him. In New Fork he was popu- 
lar both as a latvyer and a citizen, and especially admired as an off-hand speaker. He 
contributed largely to newspapers and magazines, but left no collected works. 

BRADY, Ntchohas, d.d., b. Ireland, 1659; with Nahum Tate he made a metrical 
version of the Psalms of David, and also translated Virgil’s ^Eneid. He was a promoter 
of the revolution, ])ut when the troubles broke out in Ireland in 1690, by his personal 
influence he thrice prevented the burning of his native towm of Bandon, which James 
IL ordered should be destroyed. He died in 1726. 

BRADY, Wit J JAM Mazifjie, d.d., b. Ireland, 1825; graduate of Trinity college, 
Dublin; one of the leaders in the movement for the disestablishment of the Irish church, 
and the author of works on the ecclesiastical history and antiquities of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

BEABTPIIS. See Sloth. 

BEAEMAE, (including the united parishes of Braeraar and Crathie), an extensive 
Highland district, occupying the s.W’-. corner of Aberdeenshire, in the heart of the Gram- 
pian mauntains, and interseked by the upper part of the Dee and its tributaries. The 
chief mountains are Ben Macdluii (q.v.); Cairntoul, 4220 ft. ; Braeriach, 4225; Bema- 
Buird, 3851; and Ben Avon, 3826, on the n.;and Lochnagar (q.v.), on the south. Patches 
of snow lie on these mountains all the year round. The rocks of B. are granite, gneiss, 
and quartz, willi beds of primary limekone, and masses of serpentine, trap, and por- 
phyry. Most of the district is uncultivated, and consists of healthy tracts, while about 
a twentieth of the surface is in wood. The natural wmocls are birch, alder, poplar, and 
rowuin, and the planted cliiefiy larch and Scotch fir. The fir-timber of the ancient Caledo- 
nian forest of Mar, now nearly all cut down, is, for size and quality, the hestin the kingdom. 
Red-deer, roes, grouse, ptarmigan, and alpine hares abound. Many rare alpine plants 
are found on the mountains and in the glens. Black-faced sheep and small black-horned 
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Ciittle are reared. Here tlio earl of Mar first raised Ms; m- r,. <t 

1713. The district is iuterseotwl liy 11i(r s^real ii!il'i(ai-\ V'l'nd fi’ ' . ! n ‘u 

Fort «oor^-c, inado by gen. M'-ade. In the e. p rl of 1i . '''f '■t?"'vrie to 

near Its center IS the small village of Oastlcio i of li „ '.u , , i' '‘J.v.); and 

«men, and lovers of gran.f scenery. P,.,,: ’T,;’ 


LR.VG, a game at card.s, usually plaved liv from f.inr i,, n,, 

pack IS used, and the cards rank las at'whisi: exc j,i ii,,. „i,„; o ' ''- ■* 

Cidled braggers, ’and rank tliesiune as ativcards will, ivl, e , / 1— 

ace and a nine and a knave are called three ‘a. cs and a doi.o ,, i t P '‘'**'*- 

three deuces, etc. The Idghest hand is u adr rov:,i li,', , ‘ 'iL ''': 

iU‘Xt hast, Jugliest pair, and last; the .Niiado (-ard' ritiM**. 5 iuglMssf ; 

merely sliowa, and tlic highest wins the slaka * ^ die hands's are 


in. to tliee.s.c. of the Amazon ^'> P ^ w ueh enters the A.Ianlie ala.m lOO 

m. to the n.e. of San Paulo, and uboit 3 u („ d Iv of' !>■ "'i ' ‘•‘'‘•“'''“'il.s 30 

about a degree to the s. of the eouator ~ ml t t ‘ ,J«"wio.-Tiie tir.sf is 

tropic of capricorn. ^ ^ ^ fsocoml alxiut a (iegree to die a. of die 

Montes, is rfuitted^ifa pte'mt ainffeii^^^^^ capital of the province Tras os- 

of the Sabor. The city KnuuTchxdv i!h "'-'I' an alllnent 

V hieh one was the ancestral stmt of th(' dukes of P-air. I, i in ruins, of 

and velvet. Pop. 5000 This cilv htV!' Joannhictun-.-' of silk 

ruling dynasty it Portugal John^H ,1 , n'K,' I'resenr 

as John IV., when the l^ortugue* iiben ti then '*'^cend(‘d f lie ilirone 

!See Portugal. iiouatuu iheiiisehcs from the .Spanish yoke in KWh. 

the old date The *first”duke waf.f pl''f' 

the death of Sebastian wilhont L e ( ',1^ ’ “'"'K -'ohn 1. .U’ter 

off 139 to accept a foreign prince took lin Ivit’ii Vl» p' fi“‘ '■onditnlion 

ruled Portugal by force until }64(), wiien T)on 'lolm i i‘i-^‘"'r‘n' Idtigs 

with tlie title of John IV. and the family has nlh'd ever siiie(d"‘'"'"'^'“’ 

Flwida wiS; and'^M^he sk^Ln of Miest point; sei-ved in the 

and elsewhere, was conspicoiw JIh eoiidnel at P, 'Ty a* J’ort Bron ii, .Monterey, 
I'cut. col He resigned froTtte amn- hi 'o' *"« ’'■•‘'vcl as 

.loiiicd the confederates, and in a short 'time was iividV” 'i' ’’’'oke out he 

ney Johnson, who was at killed Siiiloli He Ifn general, sneeeednig Alliert Svd- 
geiL Grant at Chattanooga, and soon afterward wusreSVmm'S^ 

god of poetrrand?ioq“ue7ici^Lfon Ms^tonmm were'^fn^ iiiyt1mlo,CT, was fl.e 

that It was impossible for him to niter a sen tome l., “'‘''I runes of .speech, .so 

ing to the older or poetic Bdda, hfwas the mrS ,wf I 

invontorof poetry, which is dcsin-n-ite^d hlX?.” V f ' '? “‘'‘''‘'I** *>'' and the 

in the Greek 4il>olgy. is rmlmSi?! s^^^^ Fniike' Apollo, w^ 

be an old man with a long flowino' heard - hnt h’ls'b'rrf ' ®'iad youlii, B. was supptised to 
B.’s vvife was Jdnnna. Togetlmr w t Tf .Innn ^ "rf mild and unwrinkled. 

Snn" “Ton af g “ 'k'"' -S 

p.«. b.o„ ?'as;A?;; s E*£'i 
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borhood is oharmiug, e.specially aion'r the hluiks " ii::. , 'r' ‘"'igl 

by old walls flanked with towere, iiiul defended liv -i e-i-i'le '."."'^''foinhle, 

place of piigTiraage. After the Suevi ind i H lnch siiii . 

made the metropolis; and iiere, at a council lieid in Mi'* i"i'f i’*- "'le 

renounced the en-ors of Arianism and suhiiiil t'r 'i , t' " “'i' ""■'r king. 

10 church. After the fail of tile Bueid • '■"'‘■a" f'alho 

hands of the Arabs, from wliom it kniktlom, U. ihli intj) Hh 

After the establisliment of the Portumit4thlVmluv'''it'w r "'i 

tugal. oimj,utst tn u,isly , u i\ as anne.xed to tlm ei-ow n of P,,,-. 


Brag. 

Braliuifi. 


Several German periodicals and works, intended to ckerlsli a national spirit, liave taken 
the name ot Bragi. ^ 

-j tenor-singer, of Jewish origin, wash, in Loudon in 
i/ii, aiui a. x<eb. lo, IJoO, lleliad auiinusuaUy long professional career, Inudng sung 
on Uie soige iu. liic agfi oi tai,^ and continued to inake occasional appearances at conceiis 
\inUl Withni a iew yetirs oI‘ his death. About the close of the 18tu c. he visited France 
and tuny ior Jinpnjveimiiil; ret iiriii ug to London, his triumph was transceiideut, and 
innn tuat time, Jor iialf a eenliiry he held the reputation of one of the greatest tenor-sing 
ers 111 kuropj. it was as a eoncert-singer that he excelled most, and his great declaina 


ers 111 kuropj. it was as a eoncert-singer that he excelled most, and his great declama 
elf execution made his singing of the national songs wonderfully 

BEAHEyTvcrio, one of the most distinguished names for which astronomical science 
can boast, was born at Knufisthorp (a place near the Baltic), in Benmaiiv, in 1540. He 
was descended from a noble family, originally Sovedisli, and sent, at the age of 18, to 
tiui UlU^'''Crsi tv of Conenliau'esi. where Im Itinl not hepii ninre thnn SI vpoT -vs’liPTi ‘>n ppliny/'* 


jDi’j/Ailij, 8 vc.iio, one or fbe most distinguished names for which astronomical science 
ca,n boast, was born at Knufisthorp (a place near the Baltic), in Benmaiiv, in 1540. He 
was descended from a noble family, originally Sovedisli, and sent, at the age of 18, to 
tiui university of Copenhagcni, wlicre he l\ad not been more than a 5 "ear when an eclipse 
of the sun turned ids aLtf?ntiou to astrorioiu}^. His uncle, who destined him for the law, 
liiridshed him v/itli a tutor, and sent him to Leipsic in 1502; but B., who cared nothing 
lor that study, d'wotod just so .much lime to it as would save appearances, and while 
his tutor slept, hiided himself niglitb/ with the stars. By these surreptiUous observa- 
tions ol the heavens, and with no other mechanical contrivances than a globe about the 
size of an orange, atul a pair of rude compasses, he succeeded, as early as 1508, in de- 
lecting grave errors in the \lphonsine and Brutcidc tables, and set abonUheir correction. 
Tile death of an uncle, who left him an estate, recalled him to his native place in 1565, 
but ho very soon byaime disgusted with the ignoTance and arrogance of those moving in 
the same sphere with himself, and wmmt back to Germany. At Wittenberg, where ho 
resided for a short time, he lost part of his nose in a duel wdtli a Danish gentleman ; but 
i!)r tiui lo.?l organ lie ingeniously contrived one of gold, that fitted so admirab} 3 ^ and 
wa.s so naturally colored, that few could have detected that it was artiiicial. After a 
couple of years spent in Augsburg, he returned home, wdiere, in 1572, he discovered a 
new and brilliant star in the constellation Cassiopeia. In 1578, he married a j^easanfc 
girl, which his fellow-nobleuien thought even more undignified than being addicted to 
astroooiny; and that they considered veiy degrading in a gentleman, whose only becom- 
ing qu illlication was, in tlioir estimation, expertiiess in'the use of ariris. After some 
time spent in travel, B. received from his sovereign, Frederic II., the olfer of the island 
of .Hven <n’ Hoiiae, in the Sound, as the site for an observatory, the king also offering to 
d.efra\^ the c )st()f erection, and of the necessary astronomical insirmneiits, as well us to 
provide him with a suitable salary^ B. accepted the generous proposal, and in 1570 the 
foundatiomstone of the castle of Uraniberg (‘‘city of the heavens”) rvas laid. Here, for 
a period of 20 ^vears, B. prosecuted his observations with the most unwearied industry— 
with a zeal, in fact, suflicient to create a new epoch— one of the three great epochs 
indeed— in astronomy as a science of observation. See Astronomy. Tlie scientific 
greatness of B. Avas no protection against the petty prejudices of tiie nobles, AAdio could 
not bear to sec honor heaped on one who, according to their notions, iiad disgraced tlieir 
order, nor agaimit the meaner jealousies of phjr.sicians, w’ho were aniiojmd at his dis- 
pensing inedicine gratis to the poor. So long as his magnilieent patron, Frederic IL 
lived, B.’s position wa;-; all that he could have desired, but on his death, in 1588, it Avas 
greatly ch.angcd. For some years under Christian IW, B. Avas just tolerated; but in 
1507, ills persecution had grown so unbearable that he left the country altogether, liaA"- 
ing been the year before deprived of his observatory and emoluments. After residing* a 
short time at Rostock and at Wandsbeck, near Hamburg, he accepted an invitation of 
the (uiiporor Rudolf II. — wdio conferred on him a pension of 3000 ducats — to Benutek, a 
few miles from Prague, AAdiere a new Uraniberg Avas to have been erected for bim; but 
be died at Prague, bn the 18th Oct., 1601. At Benatek he had Kepler as liis assistant, 
and to the advice of B. that celebrated astronomer OAved much. The scientific publica- 
tions of B. are numoroiis. 

BKAHILOV’j Ibuxil', or Ibr.vtl.a., is a free port of the Dannbian principalities, on the 
left !>ank of tlie Danube, about 99 m. from its mouth, and the chief shipping port in 
Wallachia, whence large quantities of corn and other products are exported. Idie stur- 
geon lisiierics on, the Danuhe are a source of conlsderable profit to B, A railway from 
Galatz to B., thence to .Bucharest, Avas completed in 1873. Pop. about 80,000. During 
the war of 1854-1856, B. Avas occupied by Russian troops. 

BBAHMA. In the religion and philosophj^ of the Hindus, this word has two mean- 
ings. Tile crude or undeclined form is hrahman, tlie etymological signification of Avhich 
is doubtful; Avlien declined as a neuter noun, it has the' nominative brahma (with, the 
final syllable short); as a masculine, it is brahmil (wdth ther^lon^). BRXH.ArA (neuter) 
designates the universal spirit, tlie ground and cause of all existence; Avhich is not, Iioav- 
ever, conceived as an individual personal deity to be Avorsbiped, but only as an object 
of contemplation. It is spoken of as “that Avhichris invisible, unseizable, without 
origin, Avithout cither color, eye. or ear, eternal, manifold (in creation), all-pervading, 
undecaying — the Avise Hdiold it as the cause of created beings.” The human soul is a 
portion of this iiniA*er.sal spirit, and a man can onl}^ be freed from transmigration, and 
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‘‘5 ’* Of t’>« souI.-Brattm^ ( mas- 
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Lxdia (section on Bdigi^n), TiLwkti, VisVVu. IVa. 

sacred texts, includin.^liyiuM^incaniSs^^ "^i i“'"' ®‘-‘P'‘'’‘^^® collection's of 

importtuiee. Tlie livniiis of tlio lh'm)p(ht iivn r tiio arc of tsc^tonduij 

set levs in India f 

periods, onlv the last book havin.r tl,A oh o. tlunig'h ot varying 
Ailiarmii about a sixth is found iu'^the J<PP<-‘ntljige. Of tlie 

as reflected in tiio 1~ is Zat of a «tn of ^ "''* 

nature regarded in the lio*bt of nertinnni’^o!fi iind sinking phenomena of 

beyond the control of man"^ vet sensible to Jiis^nr beings, endowed with powers 

ship nearer than that It was a nutnn>wor. 

comparatively little aifectod bv those svsteTnotiyilu. ?£ P^^^3^theistic belief; a mythology 
to llie construction of a weil-ordered mntlicon ond wlntd), lu other lands, !e(i 

ernment. From the name, “ the Sliiniu"- Ones i-V d divine gov- 

be c, ncludod that the more prtmi St ?wSfrf^«? nnpersonations, it must 

of light. In the primitive S tf the 

much their physical aspect that iZr^ ^ ‘ “f «<' 

forces wliich arc supposed to move^and •miimitc flu™ ti 'W>d intellectual 

some of the Yedic deities, in acoordancf with thfimt nfl' f tif ®i «lutions of 

partake in a high degree of thL S f . t w n ^ 

earlier plmse o^Vryln worsh „ ^ ^ nnprobahle that in an 



element is e^prete ly ‘^dom an Tn™ ^Z 

poets to Indra, the gorl of the atmLfherio reu of onf hi f «>'' ^edic 

theon. While the representatives of “ho P“n- 

\edic bard as independent of each other fhoir rdLfonf tf fW TP''"* 
the chief subject of his anxiety, a simple method of da4ificMH™ ‘‘‘ ’^'’orshiper being 
to at an early time, consisting of a triple division of rtf already resorted 

sky, in the air, and on the earth. It™ Lt hoZv™ «>« 

at a polytheistic system is followed up by the urnmotim that this attempt 

dignity of chief guardian for S ole oVtMwf “ ^ to the 

tendency is clearly traceable in some of the hymnVtow-i-d"' id^m'f'-' 
functions present a certain degi-ee of similarity of nature Ti7,!j' ?t * whos® 

a certain advance from polytheism towards a^comprehemtel ln'i'’'*'^™?^® *" 

essence. Another feature of the old Vedic woHS^ of the divine 

great problems of the origin Ldex°sLoeTf ran T' "’' "Tite 

engage the Hindu mind? and in celebfatflgTo 
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quently led by Ills religious and not ^YhoIly disinterested zeal to attribute to tlicm cos- 
nucal tuuctions of the very highest order. At a later stage of thought inquirers could 
not fail to perceive^ the inconsistency of such concessions of a supremacy among the 
divin(3 rulers, and tried to solve the problem by conceptions of an indepeudent power, 
endowed with all the attributes of a supreme deity, the creatGr of the universe including 
the gods of llie pantheon. ^ The names under which this monotheistic idea is put forth 
are mostly of an attributive character, and some are mere epithets of particular gods, 
such as Pnvjapaii, “lord of creatures,” and “ ail-doer.” But to some 

tliis theory of a personal creator left^ many difficulties unsolved. They sa^w that every 
thing around tliem, including man himself, was directed by some inward agent; and it 
needed hut one step to perceive the essential sameness of these si)i ritual units, and to 
recognize, them as so niauy individual manifestations of one universal principle. Thus 
a pantheistic conception was arrived at, and put forth under such names Purusha, 
“soul,” Jyii/ia, “desire,” BrcP/mcui {iiontev nom. sing., brahma), “devotion, prayer.” 
J^Ietaphysicul and philosophical speculations were thus fast undermining tlie simple 
belief in the old gods, until, at the time of the composition of th^ Brahma nas and the 
Upairmhada, we find them in complete possession of the minds of the theologians. While 
the tlieories crudely suggested in the later hymns are now further matured and elabo- 
rated, the tendency towards catholicity of formula favors the combination of the con- 
tlieting monotheistic and pantlieistic conception ; this compromise, -which makes Fraja- 
paiy the personal creator of the world, the manifestation of the impersonal Brahma, the 
universal self-existent soul, leads to the composite pantheistic system which forms the 
characteristic dogma of the Brahmanical period. 

The division into cuiiteH in India is well known. The hymn to Purusha names them 
as, 1, the Brahmanas; 2, Kshatriyas; 8, the Yaisyars; and, 4, the Sudras. There "was a 
long conflict between the first and second of these castes, but the final subjection of the 
second left absolute power in the hands of the first, the Brahmans, or priests. They 
elaborated a system of laws, using some of Manifs code, in which they made no scruple 
to fortify and protect themselves. The very lowest class was of no importance, but the 
otiier three, however unequal to each other in privileges and social standing, v/ere united 
by a common bond of sacramental rites, traditionally connected from ancient times with 
certain stages and incidents in the life of the Aryan Hindu, such as conception, birth, 
name-giving, the first taking out of a child to see the sun, the first feeding with boileid 
rice, tile rites of tonsure, the youth’s investiture -^dth the sacrificial thread, and his 
return home on completing his studies, with the ceremonies of marriages, funerals, etc. 
The most important of these family observances is the rite of^ conducting the hoy to a 
s])iritiial teacher, with which is connected the investiture with the sacred cord, ordi-. 
iiarily worn over the left shoulder and under the right ^ arm, and varying in material 
according to the class of the -wearer. This ceremony is supposed to constitute the 
secimd or spiritual birth of the arya, and is Ihe^ prcliminaiy act to the youth’s inithition 


repeated, every' - ^ .. 

nary. It is from their participation in this rite that the three upper classes are called 
the “twice born.” The ceremony is enjoined to take place some time between the 8th 
and 16th year in case of a Brahman; for a Kshatriya between the 11th and 22cl; and of 
a Vaisya between the 1,2th and 24tli. He who has not been invested with the mark of 
his class within the prescribed lime is forever excluded from utleriug the prayer to the 
sun, and becomes an outcast, unless absolved from his sin by a council of Brahmans, 
w’hen, after due purification, he resumes the ])adge of his ^castc. With one not duly 
iiiitiated no riehteous man is allowed to associate or to enter into (tonnections of affinity. 
The duiv of the Sudra ^be lowest caste) is to serve the twice-born classes, particularly 
the Brahmans. One ot this caste is excluded from all sacred knowledge, and if he per- 
form sacrificial ceremonies he must do so wuthout using holy utensils. Iso Brahman 
may reciite a holy text where a man of the servile cast might overhear him, nor may be 
tciacli them the huvs of expiating sin. The occupations of the Vaispx are connected 
with trade, agriculture, and the raising of cattle; wfliile those of the Kshatriya consist 
in ruling and defending the people, administering justice, etc. Both these castes snare 
with the Brahman the privilege of reading the Veda, but only so far as it is taught and 
explained to them by their spiritual preceptors. To the Brahman belongs the right of 
teaching' and expounding the sacred texts, and also that of interpreting and determin- 
in'^’^ the laws and rules of caste. Yet, iii spite of those formidable bariicis between the 
several orders, the practice of inter-marrying appears to have been too prevalent m 
early times to have admitted of suppression. To marry a woman^ of higher caste, and 
esLieViallv of a caste not immediately above one’s own, is positively pimhihited, the 
nffisi-yrinf^^ of such a union being excluded from performing obsequies to his ancestors, 
and incapable of inheriting the parent’s property. But, according to Manu, a man may 
marry a oirl of any or each of the (?astes below his owm, provided he has already a wile 
of his own class, since she only should perform the duties of personal attendance and 
religious observance devolving upon a married w^oman. ^ 

Iflie self-exaltation of the highest class wms due, not altogether to priestly arrogance 
and ambition, but, like a prominent feature in the post-Vedic belief— the ti'ansmigration 
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iiwi)i(!a! tu'iaker, wjfo sw ^^‘9 Pp^'Uie'siic (iootrine. To the Brah 

..uiafe.lution.s of l e one eleinal soS In *'U « ,7; 

fiaal ifoal of supreme bl ss o “ ’ ‘ "’ith wliioli tlK.^y musi ,,ll tcml < Ji .Z 

they were embodiod i«lyVesMted’“co\S^ 

lowest degradation up to tJiu absolirm ™vfn, 7 1 ? 9^^*“ “! si'ii’ilual iiuiis from (lie 

prevejit oii(‘\s siukinsr vtit lowr^v s])iri{. I'o 


u.d.kno\vledg;:Vf^,^ 

liciceivoi-j tiie supruaie soul in ‘ill n i ^ Jif'kules. Jit.' wiio in ids, (>vvu 

jittaius the ldi.iK.st state of bliss.” Ue I hu mrl7^i?l'7f''‘^lf " toward.-; tiiem i,li; 
llieory oi clas.s duties wLieh thm” iP i . ior the Eruinuniis by ihui <vvi\ 

been practk;ed in tiic euriy times at least ^iii^'loinn whieJi must liave 

“ KXmw 

Pi«s~-< suockXelv7\V™ti‘‘f“"9‘^'''^ Hio dissolution of 
1, tliat oi a’elij'j'ious stmPnit’ tour oidei's or sluee.s o[‘ lift* viy • 

religious meiidioaut. tiuit of aueborite; ■! th.n 7 

twioe-boru imm, ids distiuctivo occupation7“boh,I^ m n^i” '‘nJed to cvoi-v 

condition, or that of married life Prietir-im' i" '’bded to lh(‘ seconil 

CiiHtiis were doubtless in e'eneki f ^ persons of the seeond aiuftliird 

obtain a certain amount of rcli'dous student.sbijm'n ordm* 

state and peidormino' tJieir professiouh n enti'rmg into the nuirried 

practice was probabiv all but nnik!-!' P ^be sacerdotal ohi<< fhA 

liiDaed pi’oportion seem to have carried ’ ;-J"itbially a more and niori^ 

of iTc'dm T*^ final Sdigcs. men il , 1 '? V^’ """''‘‘1’ 

tom of puriiicatory and Scn“k-h Hhlf' ‘ac^o • ’‘1“ 7'*''“’ o<md'>!i<-aM 

0 study. tim duration of the m riod'of Voda> he imhS.d 

JlromP3^ ‘9 lx— probaljly i,. dm cn>JJ 

modeol.y, duty, tempei’auce/and self conn-/)l f lime tlui virtues of 

of the most mhiute rlihs bnplanted in his miml Iw 
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tion, the performance of which fhnnrhr^ srauta rites, or rites ^ 

under certain circumstances ’ Thei^f ^^<i^«pensable, was yet considemrl 
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sional Bialimans, frequently as inpiy as 16, ^vbo had to he well rewarded for then* ser- 
Yiees. 1 nests who ret use money for their services are eulogized by Brabinaiiical writers; 
Dill such virlLic was raro.^ The manuals of theVaidak rituals generally enumerated 
t.iree ot tiiese rites: or oblalions of milk, curds, clarified batter, rice, grain; 

aiinuai otlcrnigs;^ and lilyxtions of Tlie soma, which is an intoxicating drink pre- 

pared irom the juice of a kind of milk-weed, sometimes called the moon-plant, must 
ha\e plated an importtrnt part in tlie ancient worship, at least as early as the liido-Per- 
sian tHinod. It is contiiuially alluded to both in the arid the In 

the utter xyork the iiymiis of a whole book are addressed to it, either in: the shape of a 
mighty g^od, or iu its original form, as a kind of ambrosia endowed with wonderfully 
exluiaraling ])o\vors. In post-Vedic inylhoiogy has become ideiitified with the 
lunar (leity, to wiumi it seems to have had some relation from the beginning. Among 
the \ aidik rdcs the soina-saerhices are the most sokmin and eGinplicated, and those to 
which the gTcatcst ellieacy is ascribed in remitting sin, confeiTirig offspring and even 
immortality. They require tlie allendaiice of 16 priests, and are divided into three 
gTuups, according as the actual pressing and offering of the soma occupies only 1 day, 
or between 1 and 12 days. The performance of all sraata sacrifices require two other 
tires ])(‘bi(ies that used for domestic riles. The act of first placing the tires in tlieir 
respective! rcceptacies, after due consecration of the ground, constitutes the e.ssential 
part ol the lirsl duty, wdiich the householder should have performed by four Brahnnuis 
immediately after the wedding. To the same class of sacrilicial ceremonies belong those 
perlormed mi tlie days of the ncuv and full moon, the oblation at the commciicenient of 
thetiiree seasons, the offerings of first-fruits, and other periodical rites. Besides the.se 
regular sacrifices, the srauta ceremonial includes a number of most solemn rites, which., 
on account of the objects for which tliey me instituted, and the enormous expenditure 
they involve, could be performed only on rare occasions and by powerful princes. Of 
these the most im])ortant are the inaugural ceremony of a monarcii wdio claims supreme 
rule, and the horse sacrifice, one of great antiquity* eiijoiued by the Brahman ical ritual 
upon kings desirous of attaining universal sovereignty. The efficacy ascribed to this 
ceremonv in later limes wnis so great that the perfminance of a hundred such .sacrifices 
was considered to deprive Indra of Jiis position as chief of the immortals. 

When the liouselioldcr is advanced in years, when he sees hi.s skin become wu'inkled 
and his hair gray, when lie sees the son of his son, the time is said to have come forhim 
to enter I he third stage of life. He should now^ disengage himself from all family ties — 
except; that his wife may accompany him if slie choose — and repair to a lonely wood, 
taking ■with him his sacred fires and the implements required for the daily and period- 
ical oifcriug. Clad in a deer’s skin, or in a single piece of doth, or in a bark garment, 
wilii his hair and nails uncut, the hermit is to subsist exclusively on food growing wild 
in the forest, such as roots, green herbs, fruits, wild rice and grain. He must not accept 
gifts from any one, except of what may be absolutely ueces.sary to maintain iiim; but 
with his own little hoard he should, on* the contrary, honor to*tbc best of his ability 
those -who visit his hermitage. His time must be 'spent in reading the metaphysical 
treatises of thoYeda, in making oblalions, and in undergoing various kinds of priva- 
tions and austerities, witli a view to moi'tifying his pas.sio"ns arid, producing in his mind 
an entire indifference to w'orldly objects. Having by these means succeedt^d in over- 
coming* all sensual affections an'd desires, and in acquiring ])erfect equanimity towards 
everything around him, the hermit has fitted himself for the final and most exalted 
ortl(!r, that of the devotee or religious mendicant. As such he has no further need of 
(‘ither mortifications or reljgious*c)b.servances; but “ wfith the sacrificial fires reposited in 
his’ mind” h(' may devote^the remainder of his days to meditating on the divinity. 
Taking up his abode at the foot of a tree iu total solitude, “ w’ith no companion hut his 
own soul,” chid in a coar.se garment, he should carefully avoid injuring any creature or 
giving o;trensc to any human being that may happen to come near him. Once in a day, 
in tluM.'vening, “ w’h(m the charcoal fire is 'extinguished and the smoke no longer i.ssues 
from the tire-plaee, wiien the iiestle is at rest, wdien the people have taken their meats 
and the dislms are removed,” lie should go near the habitations of men in order to beg 
the little food that may suffice to sustain his feeble frame. Ever pure of mind, lie 
should thus bide his time, “as a servant expectetli his w^ages,” wishing neither for death 
norforiih‘, imtil at last his soul is freed from its fetters and absorbed iu the eternal 
spirit, the impiTsonal, sdf-exi<tent Brahma. 

Tim study of the ancient Hindu literature has taught us that some practices wdiich 
have hit lierto, or until recently, prevailed in India, and wdiich liave contributed much 
to bring liindu morals into disrepute, are comparatively modern innovations. Thus, 
ti'ie rites of (prop, mil, “the faithful wife”) or the voluntary immolation of wddowf; 
whicdi Avas abolished with considerable difficulty about 30 years ago, seems to Inwe 
sprung up originally as a local habit among the Ksliatriyas, and, on becoming more ami 
more prevaUn'it, to* have at length received Bralimanical sanction. The alleged con- 
formity of the rite to tlie Hindu .scriptures has been shoAVn to have rested chiefly on a 
misqudiation, if not an inten’tiona] garbling, of a certain pa.ssage of the Blgmda,, which, 
so far from autliorizing the cremation of the AvidoAv, bid.s her return from the funeral 
rite to her home and resume her wun’ldly duties. Oases of infanticide are still frequent 
iu many parts of India, especially among the Hajpuls; but the prie.sts have never .sane- 
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be nought in tl.e enormous extrava-anoes of wed- 

spffiliiiilP 

Lshas. Li-anisiiad, Metempstchosis, Vbdanta; Vaisunavas,’ auvoP sAKTAs ) 

name of the highest caste (<i.v.) in t],e ’syst.mi of lim- 
it cVmlSi“ I- f itl" 

SLriS'pjfpSSf Sf ”■ '.«.'i Si':;™,™ 

ttikew a sweep round the w extremitv of hs.'w. tiirecUon, 

]on<v 89° 48' o if thrnwo Garrow moiuitams. In hit. 2,r 10' n and 

Meliina. VnkJ m m. is named the 

mon delta into a net-tvoiir ol^nknd LSon com- 

BEAHMIKT OX. See Zebu. 

united byZeSatafffind^-^^^^^^ R association in In.iia, orig, 

?.2 o« ?«r.s“r,StoSii? si'?'P 

5.,““,tailrf‘ iS ilS’ “is 

the sources wliencc our knowM-m of (hiiMhwivc^^ 1'“’; .“’i® int«bion are 

gressive development. Thoy SPaii d w rehgmn_ admits of pro- 

(Jod’s children; thej^ abjure^ all Idolatrons" rihoQ consider all mim as 

places, but value what is ffood and true in nil iicknowk-dge no sacred hooks or 
public ci-or.ship. They live about 100 bm'rkl^ ut‘t'<‘ssity of 
periodicals and several schods/° . branchts throughout India, and maintam two 

tary momnente oTthe body ctfoliVo "more and power over the voluii • 
o US matter, or what are technical] v ea fled veQiVnf^ w new- 

s^ubstanees are blended toc^ethertlie mass il t/rm h rieurino. ^Vhen lhe.se 

ioijg’ations of the tubular Siatter whkh arf ca wflu proceed pro 

sions to or from the the veSu- nSie T 1 ^ c*on(luet(..rs <if impivs. 

with the powers of the al" T 

jum from which proceed all the nerves of the animk inTic“'drfOT^b"'^ “ '"’"P''' 

,Iu ]oiued by a nervous cord round the gullet and distirPf tw Hi " 
witin the gmijgiion which sunnlicq r,Pr^^ncrf^ k r though connected 

apparatus." fn the commonHd!i? ^’^^^Pinitory 

one bilobed mass of B. above the^msopha^us united so as to form 

the iiSLguIXt'f® of tvm cephalic ganglia over 

With each, other. In the cephalopoda, as the poarirnaTtifus connected 

imtter situated over the gullet, is a transversp iiervoua 

o^o??iahs) ^ve hnd a distinct roiuided mass' snnnnrtrPl v”' cuttle-tish {mpia 

Fishes, we find, instead of C su™ nidinientary skeleton. In 

masses the nerves ending in their own speeffd Lnn-lk f P several separate 

' begins in the B., there is a collection ce., where each nerve ends or 

m fishes, there ’ are parts corrc^oncliti-To^tlm l P *“ K«"Klia 

human brain. There is-also a Sellum °'’ bomlsphercs-of the 

pi, K”ri" ss'.” i:i’.i“d toSt,?.?," r> “' ■“‘i "« ” <"’«• 

larger in the middle, the optic gano-Iia- and ^ ganglia; two 
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poKioii to nil the other parts, is mucli increased, so that they overlay the difiVa'cnt gang- 
lia, Wiiich are not placed one in front of the other, as in fishes and reptiles, but packed 
one above (be otlier. We now begin to find some indications of conwUiUtniK On the 
smiace ot the B. in the parroquet, Leiiret describes the furrowing as distinct, though 
many birds have pertectl}’’ smootli hemispheres; these also are not hollow, as in fishes 
and reptiles; and it will be seen that the convoluting or folding of the B. substance 
backwards and loi'wards, must allow of more b'Miig packed into the space than could be 
admitttxl by any other arrangement. The middle part of the cerebellum is very large, 
amldiVKied into lamime or leaiiets; its lateral portions are much smaller than in main- 



ajiproaeli the ..Mammalia, and in the ia(jiwtrcmata,\\ln(S\]L in some important respects 
resenilile binls—the oralUiorliyivihus paradoxus, for instance — we find small smooth 
hemispheres in a B. which to the wliole body bears only the proportion of 1 to loO, 
Even liiis is greater than in the marsupials; the kangaroo’s B. is as 1 to SCO. 

It we examine a rabliit’s B., we find it to consist, apparently, of three parts — the 
olfactory hulh, the cerebral hemispheres, and the cerebellum- . The cerebral hemispheres are 
connected by a transverse band of union, or what is technically termed a comm-mure. 
Coiitinuing the dissection, we turn aside tlie hemispheres, and find they have concealed 
four gaiujVa, which represent the single pair of optic ganglia we found in birds, Tliere 
are two oilier bodies in front of those just alluded to — viz., the optic thalamus, and in 
front of it another (inferior) lougitudin-al commissure. This forms a communication 
between the anterior and posterior portions of the hemisphere, on the same side. Two 
little white line.s, running from the back of the thalami, join a little body called the 
pineal gland, interesting in connection with some fantastic physiological theories. It 
w’ill be observed that the liernisplieres lie over these structures like a cap; the space 
between the two, on each side, is termed tlie lateral ventricle. 

We have now the most complicated B. before us, the human encephalic mass of 
ganglia, a.nd include with it tlie medulla oblongata, the link wliicli unites the B. to the 
spinal cord. First viewing the B. from its upper surface, we see that it is divided by 
the longitudinal fissure into t.wo equal halves or hemispheres, wiiich are broader behind 
than in front. Tliey are irregularly marked by couvolutions, and a smooth appearance 
Is given to the whole surface by the glistening arachnoid membrane (q.v.). On slicing 
them transversely witli. a knife, the section appears white in the center, and gray at the 
margins, of the convolutions, wdiich arc now seen penetrating to various depths below 
die surface. The white substance is dotted witli the blood"^- vessels which supply the 
brain. On drawing the hemisphqres asunder from each other with the fingers, the 
great commissure, or uniting band,' is seen, the corpus callosum, which is stivaked botb 
lougitiidinally and transversely. The lieinispheres should now be completely sliced off 
on a level with this commissure, and its transverse fibers will be seen to extend into 
their substance, constituting a large white surface, called by anatomists the %oh4k' ocul 
center. 
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Tf we take tlie handle of the knife, and scratch with it througli this white substance, 
the instrument soon opens a cavity, which is the lateral reutride. Let tliis be done on both 
sides, and the ventricles exposed to view. They are shaped somewiiat like tlie italic 
H. 1’heir extrcunilies are termed cornua, and the anterior look from each other, and are 
nearer tlian the posterior, which are turned the opposite way. We have now removed 
1h(^ liemispherical ganglion, and uncovered the others. The pia mater, which supports 
the vessels bringing blood to the B. substance, is seen in a purple wreath lying in oaoli 
vcmtricle, and passing down into a depression termed the of the venlrielo. 

Idiis is the ami, if lifted, it will be found continuous wdih that on the 

opposite side, tlirough an aperture ( ailed the foramen of Monro, after the great Scotch 
anatomist of Unit name. If the remains of the corpus callosum are now scraped away, 
the choroid pk‘xus will be found continuous with a web of pia mater called the reb'nn 
i nf er posit U)fr which lies over the central cavity of the B,, or third ventricle. In front 
and lichind will be seen portions of the inferior longitudinal commissure ov fornix, tlui 
body of which has been removed to sliow the velum;" but, placed vertically between its 
antH'ior part and the under surface of the corpus callosum, are two layers of gray mat- 
ter, between which is a narrow space termed the fifth rentride. Behind, tliere will be 
seen a small liole, through which a probe will pass into thc/6»?cr^7?- 'ventricle. 

Wc now come to the upper surface of the cxrehellam-, consisting of two hemispheres 
split transvcrsidy into leaflets, and connected by a central portion to each other, and by 
two hundl(‘s of white fibers to the corpora quadrigemina. Between these is tho fourth 
mntridc; and stretched across between them is a thin layer of gray matter, called 
the mice of Vieussens. 

We now turn what remains of the B. upside down, and examine the base or 
under surface. It is very irregular in outline. The cerebral hemispheres are no^Y 
found to be divided on each side by fxjissure {Sylvian). The part in front is calk'd the 
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often excite the lieart to the required action. There are many other forms of anaanin. 
^^eiicuu or partial. ^ Cerebral hemorrhage, or bleeding in the substance or between the 
parts ot the brarn, is generally a conseqiience of disease of the arteries of the B., and is 
olteri de'reioped in apoplexy or hemiplegia. In attacks of apcjilexy dependent npam 
^ . • blood, the body should be kept quiet, with the head raiseth applying 

cola water or ice^tliercto, and removing all articles of clothing that may press upon tin; 
neck or chest, it should be known that cerebral hemorrhage is seldom prect de<i bv 



m:ute, or chronic, and there is a tuberculous variety. The causes in cases not arising 
from actual injury to the head, are g*enerally excessive use of alcoholic liquors, fir 
exposure to severe heat. This form of development occurs chiefly in adults. Child rui 
arii oftener subject to acute inflammation in the course of measles, scarlet fever, or 
cTvsiptias.^ Tiie leading local symptoms of acute meningitis are "pain in the liead. 



sometimes there are convulsions. In the second stage there is heavy sleepiness ending in 
coma, paralysis of some of the facial muscles or of the lijnbs on one side, dilatation of 
the pupils, and irregula.r pulse; symptoms that betoken speedy death. A very large 
proportion of eases of simple acute meningitis end fatally, sometimes almost imTim- 
diately or within a few hours, but occasionally a w’eek may intervene. Treatment 
should be directed by a physician. When acute cerebral meningitis affects the mem- 
branes ot the spinal cord, it is not only extremely fatal but is epidemic. Then* are other 
varieties of more or less iuiportance that can be understood oiily by professional men, 
and, as a matter of safety, all brain affections should he dealt wdlh under the direction of 
a physician. The same must be said of lesions affecting the .structure of the brain, too 
many and various to describe; and to these must be added functional diseases which 
produce mania, monomania, melancholia, dementia, etc. 

BRAIN ARB, Joiix* Gaiidikeu Calkiks, 1T9C~182S; b. Conn,; a graduate of Aide; 
editor of a newspaper in Ilailford, in wliich be published many pieces of verse. After 
his death a volume of his poems w as published, and a third edition w'as issued in 
1H32, with a memoir by John G. Whittier. B. ranks high in class next below^ the 
greatest American poets. 

BEADTE-IE-COMTE, a busy t. of tlie province of Hainault, Belgiom, about IB m. 
n n.e. of Mons. It is an ancient place, and formerly belonged to" tlai monks of St. 
AV'audru at Mons, from whom it w’as bought by count Baldwinin 1158. It has an old 
church of the 13th c.; and cotton and corn mills, dye-works, brew' erics, etc. Some of 
tlie 11 nest flax that can be produced is growm in the (li.strict. Pop. 'TO, about 6400. 

BRAINERD, David, 1'71S-47: an American missionary, b. Conn. His missionary 
w'ork was among the Indians in Alassachusetts and those around the Delaw'arc and Su.s- 
(|ueh aim a rivers. President Edw'ards w’rote his biography, and that and B.’s journals 
are wtU know’n. B. wais a man of strong mental pow'ors, extensive knowledge, great 
sagacity, and fervent zeal, and as a preacher he was forcible and pathetic. 

BEAIlfSTOHE COEAL, the popular name of certain kinds of coral (q,v.) or madrepore 
(q.v.), included in the Linnacaii genus maclrepyra, but now forming the much more 
rc'stricted genus memulrlna. - They derive their name from the general resemblance to 
the brain of man or of a quadruped exhibited in their large rouiuled ina.s.'^, and numer- 
ou.s winding depressions. Pcrbap.s the true B. C. is mcamhiua cerchriformfi^, a speei('S 
ahvays nearly licmispherical. When the hemispherical mass is broken, the ridges wliich 
bound its furrow's may be traced inw'ards through its substance, even to the centrrd 
nucleus from wliich they commenced. The mouths of the polypes, in all the species of 
this genus, arc in tlie furrowes or elongated hollow's, in wdiicb they are ranged side by 
side, in sinuous scries. The brainstone corals are very common in collections, and are 
much admired for their beauty. They are found chie6y in the seas of warm climate, s, 
particularly in the Indian and s. Atlantic oceans. They sometimes attain a large size. 
Ehrenberg noticed single masses (polv^pidoms) in the Red sea, from 6 to 9 ft. in dia- 
meter. Tlieir rate of growth. howeveiC appears to be slow. The fossil species are few, 
and chiefly belong to the oolitic formation. 

BRAINTREE, a t in Norfolk co., Alass., 10 m. s. of Boston, on the Old Colony, 
New'port and Southside railroads; pop. ’70, 3948; in ’80, 3856; a manufacturing plaeve 
for boots and shoes, linen, wuiolen, paper, macbirieiy, etc. The town of Quincy was 
fonnerly ineduded in Braintree. 

BBAI¥TEEE, a market-town of Essex, about 40 m. n.e, from London. It is an old 
placd, having been constituted a market-town by king John. Its streets are narrow, and 
many of its houses are of wood. It has manufactures of silk, crape, and straw^'-plait. 
It is one of the polling-places for n. E.ssex, and has obtained some notoriety in connec- 
tion with political and ecclesiastical proceedings. Pop. of parish, ’71, 4790. 
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BRAIZE, or Becker, Pagnts mlgaris, tlie fish p(R)iihuiy called ihe poridc or sciin” 
a common and good table-fish. i ^ ^ 

^ BRAKE, a genus of ferns of the division poly‘p(>dea\ dislingulslied ity sporfj-casf's in iiiar- 
gmal lines covered by the retlexed margin of the frond. I'he (Nimmon H, or BuirKiw 
(i . aqmlina) is very abundant in Britain and in most parts of the eontinent of Eiirooe 
powmg m heaths parks, etc,, often covering con.siderabie tmets. It is a widolv dis- 
tnOuted plant, and is found in many ])aris of Asia, and in some parts of Afrit^ru It 
lias a long, creeping, black rliizome, or root-stock, from widcli mow up !iak(;d .stuiVs 
oi y to lb in. in heiglit;^each stalk dividp at top into three hranduo; the hraiidu's are 
mpnmate, the inferior pinnules pinnatifid. Tlie root-stock, when <mt aeroNS. exhihii.s an 
appearance wdiich has been supposed to resemble a. spread eagle, whenco t In* .MK-dfie muno 
.an eagle). The root- stock is hitter, and has Ik.ou u.cd as a sut 
groiuid, mixccl with barley, and made intoa wreB'lad 
biead m times of distress. The plant is astringent and antluamiutic; and as siu'b It 
bad at one tune a high reputation, aitUougli it is now little us(d, at bv medical 
piactitionors. It is einployed in dressing kid and cliumois leather. The adn s emn 
taming a large quantity of alkali, were formerly used in the maniibu'ture of soap and 

considerable re.sf>uno of the 
Hebrides B. is also employed for thatching, for iitu^ving 
a occasionally chopped up with straw or hay, for r(x.duii: cal lie. it is 

Hbundanco of this plant i;, .sometimc.s 
is%e^ and although, probably, its absence fromthe. richer soils 

. w^en^A ' ^ cultivation, d o extirpate it, nothing more is nH‘essarv tim.i 

young shoots as tla^v appiair. The annual <>To\vfh 
shPhef autumn, but remam.s'righi and brown, still affordii i- 

as characteristic a feature ii? the lamiscane of wintCi as 
qLaIao ‘^ammei, perhaps adding to its general desolaleness.— a iar^u* 
species of B. very similar to that of Europe is oii(‘ (d* ih(> wors;/ 1^1. .,- ho.n C 
*“ ofBi’iizil.— ii’niilivnof’xlv bcl'-” 

empu ot ,Hlo.w>m empm, foniirrlv pUriii 
■^T l A' ‘ ^ ^ «‘o“y liill'* ill tlie iimthcni parts of UriluiM 

o®’ to stop niotiou by friction, applied nmiiilv oar wiiool^ 

and Iioistiug apparatus Onginally it was a ilcxiblo iron b and so plaoo.l Uiaf it iild f 
of the outer surface of tl,e rcvohdAwl^d li 4 fr c U, 
giadually slackening the motion. In carriages curved blocks of wood were u-spd -nui 

tlie liaud or tile fool, Mod.-rn iiivciil'io,. 

rain 


, oiaicos against the wheels, the brakes beiiigr also coimectcrt v-ilh liic ovi in 
ueclumisin at the platform of the cans. CVunprAed ah i^emivove 

.J,oK.,S;aS 1.53L“ f.; 
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mechanics, Incanacitated in 4 is iRtl, ,.- 1 ’ r eailj exhibited an unusual talent for 
]amene.g he app4m afioullural labors by a„ aceideulal 

^ployment with a cabinet-maker in London SuliqMntiV ’he estaH'n‘'''i'''i "’’’''‘j'’"* 
business m the metropolis, and became distinguished for tulntibofTa^^^^^^^ alullUg'! 
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imlty of his mechanical inventions, such as safety-locks, improvements in piimps* 
fire-engines, in the construction of boilers for steam-engines, in the processes of making 
paper, in the construction of main-pipes, wheel-carriages, tlie beer-machine used at tiie 
bar of X)iih]lc-hoiises, and many others. About 1800, he constructed the hydrostatic 
press known by his name. SeelfyDKAULic Pkess. In all, he took out about twenty 
patents, lie died Otli Dec., 1814. 

BSAMAX^TE, Donato Lazzaei. one of the most celebrated Italian architects, and 
also dislingiiisiied as a painter, was born at Monte- Asdroaldo, in the duchy of Urbino^ 
1444. From 1476-99, be resided in Milan, where he studied geometry and perspeo 
tive, neither of which sciences was well understood by artists in his, day. He was noted 
as one of the best painters in Lombard}^; but bis success iii architecture eclipsed his 
fame as a painter. In jMilan, lie built the choir of Santa-Maria delle Grazio, and the 
church of Santa-Maria presso San-Satiro. After the fall of Ludovico Bforza, E. went to 
Eome, where he wast first employed by the pope Alexander VI., and afterw'ards by 
Julius II. The first great work wiiich lie undertook for the fo connect the 

'Vatican palace with the two pavilions of the Belvedere by a sthues of immense galleries; 
the second was the rebuilding of St. Peter’s churcb, of which he laid the new founda- 
tion ill 1500. When only a small portion of his plans had been realized, B. died at 
Kome, 1514, and succeeding architects departed widely from the original design of a 
grand cupola over a Greek cross. Among other w’orks of 'B. in Borne may be men- 
tioned the palaces Oancellaria and Giraiid (now Torionia), in which he adhered more 
strictly than in other works to antique forms, but not without a characteristic grace in 
his application of these. 

BBAMBAHAB', a district of the province of Soorakarta, Java, rich in remains of 
Brahmanical temples, which are superior in magnificence to any in India.^ The edifices 
are composed entirely of hewn stone, and no mortar has been used in tlieir construction. 
In all, there are 296 temples, disposed in five parallelograms, one within the other. The 
outer one consists of 84 temples; the second, of 76; the third, of 64; the fourth, of 44; 
and the inner one, of 28. In the center stands the largest and most imposing structure 
of all. It is 90 ft. high, and profusely decorated with mythological figures, 'which are 
executed in a very fair style of art. On the s. face of the oiits\de parallelogram, there 
are two monstrous figures, wdth uplifted clubs, kneeling in a threatening attitude. The 
great temple is pretty entire, as are also about a third of the others, but the rest lie 
strewn upon the ground. 

'BB.AMBL'Ei Bubiis fmticosiis, a plant common in Britain and most parts M Europe, 
having prickly stems, wdneh somew-hat resemble those of the raspberry (q.v.). The 
flowers do not appear till the summer is considerably advanced, and the fruit ripens 
towards the end of it, continuing to be produced till the frosts of winter set in. The 
fruit (brambleberry or blackberry) is too v'ell known to need description. Besides 
affording .much enjoyment to children, who collect it from hedges and thickets, it is 
sometimes offered for sale in towns, and jelly and jam are prepared from it of very deli- 
cate flavor, besides a wine, which, both in strength and flavor, is held by many to 
excel all products of similar native fruits of Britain. The B. is rarely cultivated, per- 
haps because it is in most districts so abundant in a wild state; but it seems to deserve 
attention at least as much as the raspberry, and might probably be as much improved 
by cultivation. A slight rail on each side of a row^ of brambles, to restrain the strag- 
gling stems, affords the necessary security for neatness and order, and the care bestowed 
is repaid by abundance of fruit, very acceptable where wild-bramhles are not plentiful, 
jind 'at a season wdien there is no other small fruit in the garden. — There are many dif- 
ferent species of B., according to some — varieties according to other — botanists, to which 
the name is indiscriminately given, and which may almost' all be regarded as belonging 
to the Linnaian rvbits fratfeosus. From this was separated B, corylifoliuB of Smith, k 
common British plant, and from these some German and British botanists have sepa- 
rated many other alleged species. B. suherectm has more the habit of the raspberry’- than 
most of the otlter kinds, but even its claims to be received as a species are not admitted 
without doubt by some of the most eminent botanists. A variety of B. with white fruit 
is occasionally met with. — Species of Tiibus very similar to the common B., or varieties 
of it, abound in the northern parts of Asia, ,the Himalaya mountains, and Horth America. 
Sec Bubus. 

BEAMBLIHG, Bramble Finch, or Mountain Finch, Fringlllot, mmBfnngilla (see 
Finch and Fringillid^e), a bird nearly allied to the chaffinch (q.v.). It is a little larger 
than the chaffinch, wdiich it much resenibles in its general appearance, its bill, cind even 
tlie disposal of its colors. The tail is more forked. In the males, the crown of the 
head, tiie cheeks, the back and sides -of the neck, and the. upper part of the back, are 
mottled in winter with brown and black; but in spring, the whole of these parts become 
of a rich velvety black; the throat and breast are of a rich fawn color, which is also the 
prevailing color of the wings, but they are crossed, W’hen closed, by an oblique band of 
jet-black, and by another oblique band of white. The quill -feathers are also Wack, 
edged with yellow on tbeir outer webs; the tail-feathers black, edged with reddish white; 
the rump and the belly are while; a small tuft of feathers under each wing and soipe of 
the lower wing-coverts are bright yellow. The B. is a mere winter visitant in Britain, 
U. K. 11.-55 
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and tke period of its arrival appears to vary according to the seventy or mildness of tiic 
weather in the more northerly regions. The B. has never been known to breed in anv 
part of the British islands, and even in the s. of Sweden it is a mei’e winter visitant. ^ it 
breeds in the more northerly parts of Scandinavia. It has no song, its eaiUnde is a 
single monotonous chirp. Itis a very widely distributed species, being loiuul as lar c- 
as Japan, and, in its winter migrations, visiting Italy, Sicily, Malta, Smyrna, etc. 

BEAMPTOlSr, a very ancient t. in the Co. of Cumberland, near the Arlhing, 8 m. e.n.c. 
of Carlisle. It is surrounded % hills; and the Oastle-hill commands a very extensive, 
view. Pop. 71, 2617, The chief manufacture is the wmaviiig of checks and ginghains; 
and there are coal-mines in the vicinity. On a rock, 2 m. to the s., is a lioman hisenp- 
tion, supposed to have been cut by one of Agricola’s legions in 207 a.d. 1 wo miles to 
the e. stands Lariercost abbey, founded in 1116. 

BRAK is the material obtained from the outer covering or husk of grain during tho 
process of grinding, and which is separated from the finei’ Hour before the lattm* is made 
into bread '{q.v.}. It is generally met with in commerce in thin scaly yellow'isli-brown 
particles, with sharp edges, and its composition in 100 parts is as follows: 

Water * — JI’J 

Albumen (coagulated). * • ^ Ao 

Oil. f'i' 

Husk, with a little starch. — 0 

Ash or saline matter. 7.3 


Bread made of flour, containing B. , is known SLs hroiDn bread. See Buead. The main 
uses to which B. is put are in the feeding of horses and cattle, and poultry, and in clear- 
ing and brightening goods during the processes of dyeing (q.v.) and calico-printing (q.v.). 
In the xiractice of medicine, B. is employed as a warm poultice in abdominal inilamraa- 
lion, spasms, etc., and an infusion is used as an emollient footbath. It ivS also used 
internally in catarrhal affections. 

BRANCALEO'HE, Bahdolo, d. 1258; a OMbelline senator of Bologna, famous for 
his firmness in restoring order in a lawless period. He executed leading men of the most 
pow^erful families, and destroyed the strongholds of disturbers of the peace, checked the 
power of the church and the nobles, and with the strong hand suppressed public ro!}))ery. 
Yet he w^as deposed and arrested, and was in danger of execution; but he held hostages 
of the great families and was restored to powder. His death was greatly lamented, and 
it was reported that “ Ms head, inclosed in a costly vase, was deposited in a lofty 
column of marble.” 




BRANCH, in botany, is a part of a tree or other plant not taking its rise immediately 
from the root, but rather forming a sort of division of the stem, and which is often 
divided into secondary branches, again, perhaps, to be further much ramified into 
branchlets and twigs, the ultimate ramifications producing- leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
Branches originate in leaf Jmds, which are produced at the of the stem, or of the 
already existing bran ches. See Bud, Plakt, and Stem. Tlie buds being formed in 
the axils of leaves, the arrangement of the branches, as alternate, opposite, wliorlt'd. 
etc. , varies like that of the leaves, but buds often remain dormant, according to a rc‘gnlar 
law of alternation. The angles of ramification are very different in dilferent plants, 
producing great variety of appearance, and giving marked cliaracteristics to dilferent 
kinds of trees. The great difference between the ramification of the eonifene in general 
(pines and firs) and that of other trees must have attracted the attention of every one. 
In many herbaceous plants whose axis is scarcely developed into a stem, Instead of 
branches there proceed from the lateral buds runners, w'hieh lie close to the ground, send 
down roots, and produce new plants, as in the sirawherry. 

BRANCH, a CO. in s. Michigan, on the Indiana border; 578 sq.m.; pop, ^80, 27,941; 
undulating surface, with forests and oak-openings ; fertile, producing the usual ngricub 
tural cropk There is iron in some places. The railroads are the Michigan Central and 
Fort Wayne, and the Jackson and Saginaw. Co. seat, Coldwater. 

BRANCHIJE. See Gills. 

BRANCHIOP'OBA (Gr. gill-footed), an order of Crustacea (q.v.) of the division 
stmea (q.v.) deriving this name from the distinctive peculiarity of Jiaving the hranehup, 
or gills, wdiicli are numerous, attached to the feet. They arc all small creatures, 
many of them almost microscopic, and chiefly abound in stagnant fresli w'alfa-H. 
Some are popularly known by the name of water-fleas (q.v.); the brine-slnimp (q.v.) 
is another example; and the genem eyclops and cypris may be mentioned, the former 
on account of its great frequency in stagnant fresh waters, the latter because Its 
hard shells resist decomposition, and are therefore abundant in a fossil state. 

BRANCO, Rio, a river of that portion of Brazil which, originally comprised wdihin the 
understood limits of Guiana, lies to the n. of the Amazon. It rises in the Pari me 
■mountains, on the very borders of Yenezueia; and after a southerly course of about 400 
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I., elector of Brandenburg, in 1701. See Prussia! ^ ^ monarchy under Frederick 
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BRANDENBURG, Conpession op, a coBfoasion of faitli prqviiml by order of flu 

elector of Brandenburg, with a view of rccoiiciliiig tin; ol inilhor wjiti those of 

Calvin, and to terminate the disputes provoked by llu; Augsburg 

BEAOTIHG was a mode of punishment pnieticed in Blighuid ihr vj.riran. oHl It 

was elfceted by the application of a hot iron, the end of whhli iiad Ibo bn-jn wirioh |f, 
was desired should be left imprinted on tlie skiii. Hut II by su<h nn*a,!;s lut,H b^ng 
ceased, and now it is practically confined to the ctise of destulion from Ud* tsnoy- '“Uk- U. 
or marking being not done by a hot iron, but wilb, ink, or utlu'r slnulnr po-pru'aiion, 
Ey the mutiny act of 1858, 31 Viet. c. 0, it is cnaeled by section JtJ a.s tolii>^s; ibc 
first, and on every subsequent conviction for do.sertioTi, tlu; court-marlhd,^ u; addition to 
any other punishment, may order the oirender to be marked (ju dm h-ti^ '•id*, , tv. o imlmw 
below the arm-pit, with the letter D., such lett<;r not to be l(‘ss than an inri^ ion;:, and to 
be marked upon the skin with some ink or ginii)Owtlcr, or odicr pre]>ar;Uion, so a- b> bn 
visible and conspicuous, and not liable to be obliterated.'’ F(»nncriy, B. empbyad 
in the case of all clmyiitble o&enses by Imndng on the Ijuih! tsce Uhsevvv of 
and witli a view still further to repress tlicft aiid petty lart'cny, the 10 atid 1 \ Will. Ui. 
c. 28, s. 6, provided that such offenders as had {hcb(audit of (dcriry alhnvud tb^au dmuld 
be ''burnt in the most vidble part of the left ekeek, neared tio- jifn^e." I'ldis additinnui 
severity, however, not having the desired deterrent effcid., but the rcvei'‘^c, was repralcd 
by the 5 Adne c. 0, which neverthele.ss provhled for olfeiuhu'.s being burnt 4*n tin* hand 
as formerly. The latter punishment, however, was tndrely al>()li;dH‘d l^y an act 
in 1822, the 3 Geo. IV. c. 38. Brawling in church (q.v. ) was, fiy liie 5 and b Kdw. IV. 
c. 4, made an offense punishable by having one of the ears cut oif, or, the oilVmk-r hav- 
ing no ears, by B. with the letter F on the cheek. This pmnNhmeiit was ri'|M*aled by the 
9 Geo. IV. c. 31. B., therefore, in the case of felonies, has btHUi ciilirtdy aboH>h<;d. 

BEAEDIS, CiiKiSTiAN Axjo., professor of phllosoj>hy in Ihuin, wa.s l», at nildcsht'im, 
13th Feb., 1790, his father being J. 1>. Brandis, one of tin; mn.Nt {iisiingui.du'd j»li\-k‘}ans 
of his rime. Having studied plhilology and philosophy at kith and UiMtingen, he 
lecturing in the university of Copenhagen, frojii which he removed to Beilin ilHpij, 
Here he was .soon called upon to take part in the preparatiems for ihegrcat (Titic.al edition 
of the -works of Aristotle, contemplated hy the Berlin academy of scitmee, 4 vols. (Berlin, 
1831-86); and with this object, spent several years, along with Immamtcl Bt'kker Iq.v.), 
iiccxploring the chief libraries of Europe. In 1831, he re.^uuicd his academic <nu*cer in 
the university of Bonn, where he edited AiiiitniWs Mata phj/deH (s ol. i,, BcrI. Schoiia 
in Aristotelem (Berl. 1836), and ^eliolia Chwa in A. Mdaphnskain (BcrL iW). He 
accepted, in 1837, a call from the young king of Urc(;c(‘, and siicnl sevcr<ii years in that 
country as cabinet counselor. As a result, wx' have his Mitlhellangvii uhe.r ifrArhehainf 
Commimications on Greece (3 vols., Leip. 1843). Olinn* w'ork.s (d* bis arc ilnwlbarh drr 
Geschklite tier (irkcK-Bimi. (3 vols. , Berlin, 183r>-66)and VHnchHtU rA r Rohdrk- 

ehingen der Orkch, PMlosopMc and ihre JSdcladrkungeu an rbm. Utkhe 1863 *tH). 
He died July 24, 1867. 


BBAOTLING. See Pab and Salmon. 

BRANDOISr, a village in Butland co., Vt., on the Rutland division of the Central 
Vermont railroad, 16 m. n. of Rutland; pop. of township, ’80, 33KK The plaet* is noted 
for marble quarries. There are many manufactories; scales, irrm f-u-stings, nmrblc wc#rks, 
and mineral paints being among the mo.st important. Near bv arc ndne.s of Iron, kaolin, 
and lignite. • " ’ 

BEANDOl^, a t, on both side.s of the Little Ouse or Bramlon river, where it scriurafcs 
Norfolk from Suffolk, 78 m. u.n.e, from London by road. Pop. 71, 3110. It has a 
consid(3rablecorn trade. Great rabbit-warrens occur iH‘ar Brandon, 1’lH*rc was former! v 
an extensive maiur^ctory of gun-Ointa here, the army being cxelu.'^ivclv supplied with 
these articles from B. before th(3 introduction of percussion -cap, 

BEANBT, Sebastian, the author of a very po]>uiar German book, the Xarrr?m-hlfi\ or 
blup of Pools, was b. atStraaburg, 1458; studied law and ibe classics with zeal at BusdI. 
wherchereceived pemission to teach; and soon Ixg-nrm; om^of t lie most intiuent kd lecturers 
m that city. 1 he emperor Maximilian showed bis regard ff>r B. hv appointing him isu 
imperial councilor He died at Slrasburg in 1531. His Ship of Fools, n satire on the 
follies and vic<3S of his times, which was publislied at BastJ, 1404, is not verv poetical 
but is full of sound sense and good moral teaclung, and was so much csP-emcfl ilint the 
German popular preacher Geiler occasionally took his te.xfs from if. It was lnius!a.ted 

into EaglM. by Henry Wiitson, 77<« Or,', S'h^.pe „r 
by Alexander Barclay, : 
|{irifl in the 3Mrrm 

lan^ia^CvS ' iu x-icinjii, mm umavn lu ulmo.st all Huropeau 

Ft- <’«« * a term snnielimesappliefl avriencitllv tn nil 
kinds of ardent spirits, but usually restricted to the liquid obtuinwl t»v distillin--' the fer- 

D'STipA'niW. The fermented liquors or S-s whieU 
contain a proportion of aieoliol (q.v.), 
wbioli runs from 10 to 35 per cent of their weight. Tliu rod wines generally an/pro^ 
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hoop in its place; and so it received the addition of a enryed hand of iron, having a 
L'iangular opening for the nose, passing over the fureluyid, and so claspin”' tin; crown oi 
the head that escape from it was scarcely possible. This may he ri'garih'd ns the soeond 
form of the hrank. In the third form, the curved band was hinged in Ihe inindle, and, 
passing over the ' 
next addition seems i 

to clasp the sides of the head, and keep t-. - ^ . 

most complicated shape, the B., by the miiUiplication of its hoops ami hands, took the 
form of a conical cage or lantern, with a door behind opening by a hinge and lastened 
by a staple, the front being fashioned into a rude mnsk, 'witli holes lor nnmth, nose, and 
eyes, in one instance, the mask quite covers the face, tiie iron plate being hammerod 
out to fit the nose, with apertures for the nostrils and the eyes, a lung hollow eonieul 
peak, perforated with holes, being affixed before the mouth. Tla^ way in which Hut 
punishment of the B. >vas inflicted, maybe described in thewonisifl an i yc-\s itiiess, 
reported by a country gentleman of Northumherland, Iialph Garflinor ol (.lir'Uoii, m a 
wuirk, called EtiglancVs Grievance Discoceml in lieJatli/n to Ihe Coni published in 

1655, and dedicated to Cromwell: “John "Willis of Ipswicli, upon his oa.th, said that ht* 
was in ISTewcastle- six months ago, and there ho saw one Anne Bidlestoiie <lrovc liirough 
the streets by an officer of the same corporation holding a rope in his hand, the other end 
fastened to an engine called the branks, which is like a crown, it being ol iroip wlfa'h 
was muzzled over the head and face, with a great gup or tongue of inm forc(Ml inlo her 
moutli, which forced the blood out; and that is the punishment which the magisl, rales (h> 
inflict upon chiding and scolding women, and that he hath often s<‘en tin* like done to 
others.” When the B. first came into use is xtnknown. It is found at Edinhiirgii in 
1567, at Glasgow in 1574, at Stirling in 1600, and at Macclesfield, in (Ju'shire, in 
One B, in the church of Walton-on-Thames, in Surrey, has the date of 10M6. In a'nothm*, 
called “the witches’ bridle of Forfar,” dated in 1661, the gag for die nuiuth is iioi a flat 
plate, but a long piece of iron with three sharp spikes. Of two exainph^s in private (*us- 
tody in England, one has the date of 1688, the other the crowned cipher (jf king William 
III." The "B. was used at Langholm, in Dumfriesshire, in 1772; it was useti still mon* 
recently at Manchester and at Macclesfield; and in the Arduvolodiml Journal for 1856, it 
is stated that “at Bolton-le-Moors, in Lancashire, the iron bridle was still in use, not 
many years since, for the correction of immorality: it was fixed in the female’s mouth, 
and tied at the back of the head with ribands, and thus attired, llm oiTtmder was iiaraikai 
from the cross to the church steps, and hack again.” Examples of liie B. may he seen 
ill the Ashmolean museum at Oxford, in tlie ’ISiational museum of the antiqiiarit^s (fl‘ 
Scotland at Edinburgh, in the county hall at Forfar, in the Guildhall at Lih-htleld, in 
the town hall at Macclesfield, in the parish church of Waltou in Surrey, and in St, .Mary’s 
church at St. Andrews in Fife. — Brank was at one time a common name in Scotland for 
any sort of bridle. The word is suppo.scd to bo dtu’ived from the Tinitonic pranghe, a 
bridle. In the Dutch INfetherlaiids, the pillory was called pranghe, from the yoke or 
collar in which the neck of the culprit is held. An instrument resembling the Ik In its 
sim])lest form is said to have been in use among the Spaniards in the West Indies for the 
punishment of refractory slaves. See Joims. 

BRANNAIST, John Milton, b. 1819; a graduate of West Point; served in the F]ori<la, 
Mexican, and the civil war; was made brevet maj.gen. in 1865. 

BRANT, a CO, in the province of Ontario, Canada, drained by Grand river and travcrse<i 
by the Grand Trunk, Great Western, and Canada Southern ‘railways; 420 sq.m.; pof>, 
’71, 32,259. The principal productions are lumber, wool, hops, grain, butter, clieese, 
etc. Chief town, Brantford. 

BRANT, Joseph (Tiiayendanega), 1742-1807; a noted Indian chief of the Mo- 
hawks. Kc was a friend and secretary of gen. William Johnson in the Indian wars of 
1755 and later, and took the English side in the revolution, having part in the massacre 
of Cherry valley and other hloocly transactions. After the war lie used his great inflU' 
ence to preserve peace. B. was strongly op})osed to the sale of liquor to his red breth- 
ren, He had a tolerable education, and assisted in publishing a prayer-book and Bt. 
Mark’s gospel in the Mohawk tongue. Col. Stone of New AWrlv wrote The Life ofJomgih 
Brant, wdiich wns a popular book for half a century. 

BRANTFORD, a t, in Ontario, Can., in Brant co., 75 m. n.w. of Buffalo, on the 
banks of Grand river, on the Goderich and Buffalo railroad; pop. ’71, 8107. Manufac- 
turing is the chief business. 

BRAJiTTOME, Pierre de Bohrdeilles, Seigneur de, was b. at Perigord, in Gascony, 
about 1527. He traveled in several countries in the capacity of chamberlain to (diaries 
IX. and Henry HI, ; fought against the Huguenots (1562), in Barbary (1564), and went in 
1566 to Malta, to fight against the Turks. After his return to the court of France he 
retired into private life, and wrote his Memolres, full of self-praise but very interest ing, 
as they afford a lively portraiture of the manners and morality of his tim(‘s, the women, 
in particular, being very severely handled. The style is charmingly piquant, full of 
ingenious turns of expression, sudden sallies of wit, occasional flashes of eloquence, and 
withal so naively simple, that if the author cannot on account of the alnmdance of his 
gossip' be reckoned a grave historian, he must needs be considered a most fascinating 
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ThiioYdideR notices liis eloquence, unusual in a Spartan, Iris justice, li!)eraJit.y, and \tis. 
dom, while Plato compares him to Achilles; but circunislances are not \uinting to sfiow 
that he was as much endowed with Spartan duplicity as -with Spartan courage. 

BBASS is an alloy of copper and zinc, largely used for household furnishings, certjiin 
parts of machinery, and other oimamental and useful articl(‘s., iechniciuly, ivvm B. 
is extended so as to include compounds of copper and tin, ns in the 

braf^aen or bearings of machinery, etc. ; but sucli idloys ol copper and tin, iiiough •‘^dyled 
hard B., are more strictly varieties of bronze (q.v.), and the ])resent no{n*e will he 
confined to the alloys of copper and zinc, or yellow brass. In ancient lusiory, biblical 
and profane, frequent allusions are made to the cnfj)loyment of B. in the const ru(‘1 ion 
of musical instruments, vessels, implements, ornaments, and even gatesj hut as no ntciy 
tion is made of its mode of manufacture, or even of ^ its composition, it is d<iuia|ul if 
the B. of the ancients was composed of copper and zinc. In maniiunduiy ol B. on 
the large scale, two parts hy v/ciglit of copper to one part of zinc arc used, tiic zinc 
being one half the weight of the copper; hut alloys arc made for particular ])ur|>OM*s 
with less or greater proportions of zinc. Thus, w’berc a material of more tlian ordinary 
tenacity is required, the zinc is reduced to one fourth the weight ol the (;op|H‘r; and 
where an alloy of a hard and brittle nature, possessing little insisting power, is wished 
for, the zinc is increased to an amount equal witli the copper, or greater. In tin* manu- 
facture of B., either of two processes may he followed. The direct metlmd is to I use 
the zinc in a crucible, and gradually add the copper in pit'ces. But ttiis Is 

attended with disadvantage, owing to the volatile and oxidizable nature ol zinc. Tlifj 
indirect method of forming B. is that which is generally followed in Lngland and fdse- 
where, and consists in heating in crucibles or pots a mixture of calamine (carhfuiate of 
zinc, ZnOCOo), charcoal, and thin pieces of scrap or gram copper. Tim <.‘alamine (q.v.! 
is generally first calcined or roasted, so as to expel any traces of sulphur, then mix(‘<l 
with one fourth of its weight of (diarcoal, and this mixture introduci’d into the crmdbie, 
after which the metallic copper is dilTused through the mixture, by being beaten in w ith 
liammers or mallets. The proportions employed arc 3 ])arts of the mixture ot c;d;iinine 
and charcoal to 2 parts of copper; and when introduced into a furnace, and subjected 
for 5 to 24 hours to the action of a white heat, the eliareoal reduces the calamine ami 
separates the zinc, which, combining •with the copper, forms 8 parts of B., containing 
about 2 of copper to 1 of zinc. 

For ordinary purposes, B. is first cast into plates of about, 100 lbs. wmiglii, and I to | 
in. thick, wiiich can be readily broken up, remeltcd, and cast in a mold of any <ie.>*ir- 
able shape or size. The crude casting so obtained is generally screw<‘d to a turniug- 
hithe, and turned and bored into the reqiiireil form with iron tools. B. is very hirgely 
enqdoyed in the construction of door-lumdles, 'window-shut ier knobs, etc. ; and since 
the introduction of gas, though the brazen candleslieks have almo.^l ceu>(‘d to exi‘'t 
in towns, jmt the immenfo number of slop-eocks and brass pendants ami braekets 
required, has ghxm a considerable impetus to tlie brass marnifaeture. The i-ropiulion 
of copper amrzinc in the alloys resemhliny B., and whi(di are known as gihlouf nukd, 
Maivnlicira gold, inmhheek, bath mekd, BrfM /n’c.,s\v, JJaalM rhea f /ring meial, rpdfer, roidt:% 
and Momic gold, have already keen noticed under Alloy (q.v.). 

BBASSAETS, the name of the pieces which, in plate-armor, protected the upper jiart 
•of tlie arms, and united the shoulder and elbow' ]nc<*es, Brachiaie wn.is the ancient name 
for brassarts, When the front of the arm only was shielded, the pieces were called 
demi-brassarts. 

BBASSES {sepulehra,J), large plates of brass, or of the mixed metal called latff a-or lafon, 
inlaid on slabs of stone, ami usually forming part of the pavement of a tdiuiadi. The 
figure of tlie person intended to bo commemorated wa> generally repn*sf'nled eliln r 
by the form of tlie brass itself, or by lines engraven on it. 8ucb, bov. ever, was not 
always Hie case, an ornamented or foliated cross, wdlli other sfiena'i embienis, beifjg 
frequently substituted for the figure. Nor was the jirmdita* of imluTlding tla-m in the 
pavement uniform, as we sometimes find them elevated on what were called abar-tomh'i. 
It Inis Ihxu ascertained that the incised lines on these B. were originally filled up \vith 
some black resinous substance, and that in the ease of armorial titvwations, and the 
like, the field or background ‘vnis often cut out bjj Hie chisel, and filled up witii sinne 
Fpoeies of coarse enamel, by whicli moans the a]ipro]n‘iat(? liuelures w'cre ])rodneed. In 
Jhigland, Hie brass wms usually of the form of the figure, tin' polisfied slab forming the 
ground, and the ornaments, arm-s inscription, et",, wmv also inserted each asasepanuc 
aft' piece. On the continent, where the metal was more uliundant, the B. were oiuriong 
unbroken surface, formed of plates .soldered together, on which were engraved all the 
objects represented, tlie, portions of the* plate not so oeeupied being onmmented by 
elaborate flower-work. B. are knowm to have been used for monumental pnirposes froin 
a very early period, tbongh there are no existing trace's of them in England previous tf> 
the middle of the ISth centur}". There is reason to think, that if not iiiiporled from 
France, they were at first executed by French artists. Latterly, the art took root in 
England, and English B., like English architecture, acipiired a distinctive national char- 
acter. The oldest complete specimen in England is that on the monnmenl of sir John 
d*Aubernoun, at Stoke Dabernon. The knight died in 1277, and it is probable that the 
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Tjrass was executed sliortly after that date. Kext in antiquity are those of sir Tloger de 
i rumpingtou, who died iti 12S9, as id sir Richard de BusUngtiiorpe, 1S90; the former at 
i rumpingtou in Cambridgeshire, the latter at Buslingthorpo in Lincolnsliiro. In addh 
tioii to tiic interest which they possess from their age, these B. are remarkable as being 
still unsurpassed iu the beauty of the workmanship and the spirit of the design. x\s 
n^gards the earliest English B., it is further wm-thy of note that they are so similar, both 
111 (icsign and execution, as to lead to the conjecture that they are tiie work of one artist; 
whilst trom their differing in many respects from the B. which were executed on the 
continent at the same^ period, it would seem that this artist, if not an Englishman, at all 
events worked exclusively in this country. In the following century (1325), on the brass 
of ^ sir John de Creke, at Westley Waterless, in Cambridgeshire, the artist’s mark is 
alhxed by a stamp — a fact which has been regarded as a proof that liis craft had attained 
to some importance, and that his services rvere pretty frequently called into requisition. 
But in this case, as in every other, with one exception, the name of the artist has 
perished. Tiie exceptional case is that of the brass wiiich once covered the tomb of 
bishop Philip, in the church of the Jacobins at Evreaiix, in IN’ormandy, where the 
inscriplion ended with the Arords, “ Guillaume de Plalli me fecit.” Many of the B. 
(executed in England in the 14th c. are probably Flemish; and in the churches at Bruges 
some exist Avhich appear to be by the same hand Avith others which are found iu 
England. There can be little question, indeed, that for this, as for most of the other 
departments of the arts, Avhich were afterwards successfully cultivated in England, we 
were, indebted to continental artists, Nor Avill it surprise those wiioknoAv the results of 
recent arciueological investigations in similar subjects, to learn that the artists of France 
and Flanders in their turn Avere debtors to those of the Avoru-out empire of the east. As iii 
painting, sculpture, and architecture itself, so in the art of working in brass, the sparks of 
antique genius Avhich smoldered in Bysantiiim Avere the means of kindling those Avhich 
afterwards burned so brightly in modern Europe. The taste for lingering 

Among the knightly brasses of the gwes, 

And by the cold hie Jacets of the dead, 

lias grown to something like a passion of late, and there are few subjects which have 
been more carefully illustrated than that of sepulchral brasses. References to most of 
tlui leading wanks, too numerous to be mentioned here, will be found in Parker’s Glossary/ 
of ArehUectiire, in an article in which their results haAm been carefully condensed. Of 
uKalern B., the most remarkable is that in the cathedral at Cologne, engraved in 1837, 
a.s a monument to the late archbishop. 

B1EVS3EUR DE BOURBOURG, Chaiiles foiEXXE, Abbe, b. Sept. 8, 1814; a 
Fnmch archmologist who studied theology at Ghent and wm,s ordained at Rome in 1845. 
lie Avas appointed vicar-general at Boston, Mass., in 1840. From 1848 to 1863, he spent 
neni’Pv all his time in explorations in the. s.w. United States, Mexico, and Central 
America, and in 1864 he was archaeologist to the Frencli expedition to Mexico. He is 
known for careful and philosophical study of indigenous American languages. In 1864, 
he announced tliat he liad discovered in old archive.s at Madrid a key to inscriptions on 
tin? Central American monuments, and subsequently published a grammar and vocabu- 
lary of the Aztec tongue. One of lus more Important works is a Jllstori/ of the Omliml 
rf Me,vh<> rnid Ooitnd Amenca during the ages -prior to G/irisfopher Oolurnhm ; 
Avrittf'u from original documents entirely unedited, taken from the ancient archives of 
the aborigines, containing AAmrds of the heroic period in history of the Toltec empire.” 
A blbriophilisl of the day says of Brasseur de Bourbourg: “It is Am ry difficult to assign the 
]>lar'!j which tlii.s extraordinary man Avilf occupy in the annals of science, for his works 
are to-day nearly as great mysteries as tlie hieroglyphs his labors have illustrated. His 
indu.stry'in his fesearche.s into tlie history of the Aztec races is something not less than 
mai’vojou.s. When h(‘ iiad, Avith heroic sacriticeof all personal ease, accepted the life of 



seif-immolation of a missionary to the Indians of Mexico; had studied for year.s the relicis 
of .\7.t{‘C picture-writing: had" learned and systematized in great treatises tlieir modern 
(lialccts; tiie immense Avbrks AAdilch he then printed upon the history of the pre-Oortesiam 
ni(‘es, made scarcely a ripple on the quiet of the scientific world. He stands alone in the 
vast tciu])le of learning Avhich he has restored, if he did not erect. No human being can 
conti'st his solution of Aztec piclographs, nor does there exist one AAdio can ])rove it. to bo 
t nu* . His nmnci'ous vf)himes have at least this merit — they hav^e done much to perpetuatei 
the memory of a Avonderful race.” 

BR ASSET, Tiro Ai AS, 1805-70; an English sui'Amyor, widely kiioAvn as a raihvay 
con tractor of great capacity and enterprise. He Avas of an ancient family; rceeiAmd an 
ordinary eiluciition, and at the age of 16 became apprentice to a sim^eyor, to Avdiose 
business he succeeded. ITis first railway contract aauis for a portion of the Grand Junc- 
tion; tlnm he comi>ieted the London and*Soutliampton,Avith contracts iuAmlving $20,000,- 
000, and 3000 Avorkmen. In 1840, A\dtb a partner, he built the railAvay from Paris to 
Houen, and a few years later Ava.s concerned in fum other French line.s, and as many in 
lk!'''larid, ciriploying 75,000 men, and paying for labor alone from $75,000 to $100,000 


000.*’ Having built railways in the ■ countries named, and in Holland, Prussia, Spain, 
and Italy, he undertook tlie Grand Trunk of Canada, 1100 m, in length, with the great 
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bridge over the St. Lawrence at Montreal; and in subsequent yoam divisions of bis armr 
of laborers were found in almost every country in^ Kuropi% India, Australia, an d^ South 
America. He was generous, modest, and simple in liLs tastes and niarnua’s. dliough 
undecorated at nome, he received the cross of the legion of hoitor fronr Franco, the 
order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus from Victor Emnuuincl, and the iron cross (the 
first time it was given to a foreigner) from Austria. 

BBASSICA, a genus of plants of the natural order erueifim {q,Y:), distinguirimd by 
a round and tapering 2-valved pod {silique), of which the valves liave each only one 
straight dorsal rib and no lateral veins, the seeds globose, in ony rf>w in each vidv(?, and 
the cotyledons (q.v.) conduplicate (folded laterally). The species an*, cliiefiy natives of 
the temperate and colder regions of the old world; several are British plants, xV nunc 
her of species are very extensively cultivated, bollx in fields tind gardens, ami arc of 
great importance in an economical point of vie’W particuhiiiy the cabbage^ {(j.v. ), cf 
wl}ich kale, borecole, colewort, and different kinds of greens, Savoy, eauliliower, broc- 
coli, Briussels sprouts,- and kohl rabi are varieties; liirnip (q.v.); rap(‘ (q.y.y {eolztt, 
cole-seed) and navew (q.v.). Among the British speciys one, calied Isle of fdan cab- 
bage, or wallflower cabbage (i?. wliich dilTc.rs from all thcsi*, and in Sfune 

measure departs from the strict generic character, in having the valves of flic pod 
S-nerved, and one or two seeds in its beak. It has detqfly pinnatifid heaves. It is found 
on the sandy shores of the w. of Scotland, the Isle of .l\Ian, the ii. of Indand, etc. 
Sheep and oxen are very fond of it, and it has been suggested that it might )je profitably 
cultivated for feeding cattle. Its peculiar adaptation to sandy soils ougiri to recommend 
it to attention. 

BRATTICE, the term applied to a partition of plate-iron or other suitable material 
which divides the main shaft of a mine lengthwise into two or more parts or gangways, 
to secure upward and downward ventilation. 

BRATTLE, Thomas, 1657-1713; b. Boston; a graduate of Harvard, who b(‘caTue 
one of the leading merchants of the ea.stern states. He published many ]Kipm'.s on 
astronomical subjects, and in a private letter gave a good account of the witchcraft 
delusion. 

BRATTLEBORO, at. in Windham co.,Yt., on the Connecticut rivm', and tlie Cen- 
tral Vermont railroad; 96 m. ^v. of Boston ; pop. ’70, 4933; in ’80, 5882. It is connect vd 
with Hlndsdale, N. H., by a bridge. It has an asylum for the insane, endowed wiih 
110,000 by Mrs. Anna Marsh, a seminary for young ladies, ami several large factories, 

BRAUN, Aito. Emil, an eminent archmologist, was h, 19th of A})ril, 1809, at Gotha, 
in Germany, lie studied at Gottingen and IMunich, where Ik; made tin; fric 3 ndship of 
hi.s teachers, Schelling and Gerhard; with the latter of liiesc he went lo Rome in 1833, 
and in a short time was made lilirarian, and subsequently secretary, to the arcineolog- 
ical institute, lie died at Rome, on the 12th Sept., 1850. B. wrote many valuable w'orks 
on art in German, Italian, and even English. Among these may lie mentioned If (f/fh 
dmo dl Paride (Paris, 1838); KiimUonUllungm dea {/eflugdtrn. iVo// ?/«//,-< (.Munich, 1839); 
GnechmJw Mytliologie and Gotha, 1850); GntU'Mu’i (Gotha, 1851- 

55); Vonchule dn^ Kamtmytkologie (Gotha, 1854, with 100 copper-plate engraving.s), tran.^ 
lated into English by Mr. Grant; and an admirable guide-book, l)k UHincib nmi Mmnn, 
Bonis (Brunswick, 1854), translated into English, 1855. B. also executed numerous eleo- 
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constitutp one of tlie carbuncular diseases. Tliouglrtlie fiesli can be eaten with impii- 
Europe of Scotland, it is most dangerous and condemned in soulkern 


BEAT, a maritime t., situated partly in the co. of Dublin, partly in that of Wicklow, 

10 rn. s.e. Irom DubUn, with wliicli city it is connected by the Dublin, Kingstown, and 
the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford railway. The pop.'in 1861 was 
f ’ 1871 had risen to 6087, of whom 456S were Roman Catholics, 1815 Protes- 

tant ii^piscx^palians, and the rest of other denominations. Some years since, B. was a 
sniaii nsninsj-vulage; but the beaiity of its situation has made it apopularwatering- 
piace, as well as a favorite position for villa residences; and under the enterprise of a 
lew active speculators, it has not only grown in its dimensions, -but the extensions liave 
Oeen earned out with excellent taste and spirit. The most striking buildings are the 
now hotels, and a Turkish bath, recently diverted to other purposes. The aifairs of the 
municipality are administered by town commissioners. B. has a weekly newspaper. 

^ parish in Berkshire, England, 25 m. w. of London. In this curacy a vicar in 
the loth c. was a Roman Catholic with Henry YIIL, a Protestant when the king 
climiged his mind, again a Roman Catholic under Mary, and again a Protestant under 
Jiilizabetli; avowing his only religion to be to “live and die- vicar of Bray.” 

A.HNA Eliza, an authoress, is daughter of the late John Kerajie, Esq., 
or the iSow Kent Road, Surrey, and was b. tow^ards the- end of last centniw. At an 
early age she showed much of the imaginative faculty, and a taste for design, which 
latter brought her the acquaintance of the celebrated Mr. Stothard, k.a. From Stoth- 
ard she took lessons in drawing; and in Feb., 1818, married his second son, Charles 
Allred Stothard, also an artist, and author of a well-known work entitled The Momi- 
mental Effigies of Great Britain, selected from our Cathedrals and Churches, etc. In 
July, 1818, she accompanied lier husband to France. Their ‘tour and residence in 
France lasted until about the middle of Nov. in the same year; and Mrs. Stotli' 
ard wrote an agreeable and lively account of her first foreign experiences, under the 
title of Letters .written during a Tour through JSformmidy, Brittany, and other parts of 
France, in 1818, with Numerous Engratings after JDrawings by C. Stothard, F.S. A. 
(Lond. 1820, 4to). Subsequently, Mrs. Stothard accompanied her husband on a similar 
lour in the Netherlands. In May, 1821, however, she had the severe misfortune to lose 
her husband, who was killed by falling from a ladder. In 1823, Mrs. Stothard wrote a 
life of her husband, Memoirs, including Journals, Letters, Papers, amd Antiqua- 

rian Tracts of the late 0. A. Stothard, tmtli Connective JTotices of his Life, and some Account 
of a Jmmiey m the Netherlands, Distress of mind brought on ill health, and Mrs. 
Stothard suffered from an affection of the eyes, which obliged her to give up literary 
labor altogether for more than two years. In 1825, she married the Rev, E. A. Bray, 
vicar of Tavistock; and in the following year published a historical romance entitled 
I>e Fou, wliich she had begun during her first husband’s lifetime. The idea of this 
romance was conceived during the t6ur in Normandy; and similarly, that of her second 
romance, The White Hoods, during her tour in the LW Countries. This was published 
in 1828, and was followed by The Protestant, also in 1828; Fifz of Fitz-Ford, a. Legend of 
Devon (1830); The Talba, or''Moor of Portugal (1830); Waodeigh, or the Fatal Oak, a Le- 
gend of Devon (1834); TreUmny of Trelawne, or the Prophecy, a Legend of Cornwall (1837); 
Trials of the Heart (1839); Henry De Pomeroy (1842); and Courtenay of Walreddon, a 
Bonumee of the West (1844). A collective edition of all these romances was published in 
ten volumes in 1845, with a “general preface,” in which the writer mentions the cir- 
cumstances under wiiicli each was produced. Mrs. B. is also author of The Borders^ of 
the Tamar and the (1886); The Mouniaim and Lakes of Switzerland (1841); Trials 
of Domestic Life (3 vols., 1848);Z(f'5 of Thomas Stothard, B.A. (1851); A Peep at the 
Pixies (1854), and Handel, Ms Life, Personal and Professional, with Thoughts on Sacred 
Music (1857). In July, 1851, Mrs. Ik’s husband died; and in 1859, she published his Poet- 
ical Remains, In 1870 appeared The Good St. Louis and his Times, and The Revolt of 
the Protestants of the Cevennes. In 1871 came Hartlamd Forest, a Legend of North Devon; 
in 1873, Joan of Arc, and the Times of Charles VII,, King of France; and in 1874, 
Roseteague. 

BRAY, Sir Reginald, d. 1503; an English architect, a favorite of Henry VII. He 
built the chapel of that king in Westminster abbey, and decorated St. George’s chapel 
at Windsor. 

BRAY, Thomas, d.d., 1656-1730; educated at Oxford, and rector of Sheldon. He 
was sent to Aimeriea to regulate the affairs of the church just established in the colony 
of Maryland, and afterwards look much interest in foreign missions, in aid* of which 
he published Bibliotheca Parocldalis, and a discourse on Apostolical Charity. He w’as 
also the author of Catechetical Lectures; Martyr ology, or Papal Usurpation) Difeetonum 
Mismnarivm, and some other works. 

BBAYBEA. See Cxjsso. ' ’ 
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